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This microfilming project includes two collections of scrapbooks housed 
in two separate repositories. The first set of scrapbooks (80 volumes) resides 
within the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Music Department of the Boston 
Public Library (BPL). Their call number is **M.125.5. The second set of 
scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives' Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 


The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 


Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 


Music Department Boston Symphony Orchestra Archives 
Boston Public Library Symphony Hall 
P.O. Box 286 Boston, MA 02115 


Boston, MA 02117 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOI:S 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown © 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 


These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. 7 


In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 
of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 


These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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Programme. 


‘““Mazeppa,’? SYMPHONIC POEM No. 6. 
PRELUDE to ‘‘Die Meistersinger von Nirnberg’”’ 


SYMPHONY No. 3, in E flat major, ‘“‘Eroica,’’ 
Victor Hugo) 


I. CONCERY, 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12, AT 8 P. M. 
OVERTURE, “Le Carnaval Romain’”’ 


I. Allegro con brio 
II. Marcia funebre: Adagio assai 


III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto 


Symphony Hall. 
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DR. MUCK WELCOMED 


we BACK 10 SYMPHONY 


By FREDERICK JOHNS. 


- Doctor Karl Muck made his reappear- 
ance with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, and opened the thirty-second season 
of that organization yesterday afternoon. 
The é@ntrance of the great musician was 
the signal for the entire audience to rise, 


‘and the orchestra also arose and played 


a mighty chord which was sustained for 
nearly a minute. 


the “Hroica,” save to wonder why critics 
and musicians are not content to accept 


lit as absolute music in memory of a great 


man, instead of writing preposterous pro- 
grams for it. It was a great pleasure 
to hear the marvelous funera: march and 
the dainty tripping scherze. as well as 
the imposing finale, played with the clar- 
ity and sympathy of Doctor Muck. 

And if there were little roughnesses in 
the orchestra, they were not important, 
and were entirely due to the long vaca- 


The welcOme was brief, but very impres- 
‘pressive. Dr. Muck smiled joyfully, 
bowed from the waist in Prussian man- 
mer, and then the concert began. 


The Heroic Symphony of Beethoven, la-| programs. 


tion just completed, 


Dozen New Members. 
I don’t know why Liszt’s ‘‘Mazeppa”’ 


doesn’t figure more frequently upon these 


Probably it is too frankly 


' beled No. 3 in E flat major, had been| melodious and too conventionally descrip- 


“chosen to open the season, and the audi- 
ence settled back contentedly to hear 
Muck read Beethoven. 


tive to suit the symbolists, 
is thoroughly exciting to accompany Ma- 
zeppa 
ride, bound upon the back of a wild horse 


Certainly it 


in the orchestra upon his awful 


“There is nothing showy about the bear-|0f Tertary, to sympathize with his suffer- 


ing of the doctor upon the conductor's | 
Stand... He is not a man of vociferous | 
‘gesture, of fury and passion. He is still | 
im the midst of alarm. He is economical | 
ef motion, but his slightest stir has sig- 
nificance. 

' His calm figure oozes magnetism. His 


ing, and return with him to one of the 
most pompous triumphal 
‘written. 


marches ever 


Berlioz’s Roman Carnival is always 


charming, and the prelude to the Maste:- 
singers completely satisfying. 


Since last season nearly a dozen mem- 


bers of the orchestra have resigned or 


‘personality is irresistible, and his control | been retired and their places filled by the 


absolute. 
: Festival of Melody. 


And when there is a climax, Dr. Muck | 
is able to excite his players the more read- | 


fiy because he has not exhausted them 
|by continual exhortation. 

|” Yesterday’s program included Berlioz’s 
“Te Carnaval] Romain.’’ Liszt’s tone poem 
“Mazeppa,’. which has not been played | 
dere for twelve years and is practically | 
cia and Wagner's prelude to the | 

aster-singers of Nuremburg. 

The concert was a festival of melody, 
and I for one hope that the good Herr 
Doctor will continue to regale us with 
this sort of music, leaving boilershop com- 
poy and squeaky novelties for in- 

equent performances. 

It is late in the day to comment upon 


new 
noticeably affected the quality of tone pPro- 
duced by the band, and the acquisitions 
have apparently been thoroughly assini- 
ilated. 


LALO LILES A LOOSE SLOT GEL ES CCI LIE ENE RTL A ETT ELLIE SLIDE LE LELON GO IED ES SE 
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conductor. The changes have not 


As eertain Berlin newspapers will have 
it, the authorities of the Royal Opera at 
Munich were willing last summer to pay 
whatever sum was necessary to obtain the 
release of Dr. Muck from his contract with 
the Boston Orchestra in order that he 
might become director and chief conductor 
there in succession to Mottl. “But Dr. 
Muck is made of sturdier, nobler stuff and 
neither monetary profits nor artistic honors 
can alter his word once given.’’ The. only 
flaw in this golden ointment is the fact 
that Dr. Muck himself and the manage- 
mentof the orchestra were equally una- 
ware of these magnanimous proffers. 
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Audience Enthusiastic at Open- 


PROGRAM IS ALL ROMANTIC 


Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ and Liszt’s 


¥ | George Moore peevishly described “Les 
- | Orientales,”” which includes “Mazeppa, 
fas “an Bast of painted cardboard, tin 
‘Turkish Patrol’ in the Palais R oe 
put he immediately added: “The verse 
is grend, noble, tremendous.” ‘of 
Ao _& | | The music of Liszt is something more 
sos gi ». {than a portrayal in tones of Mazeppa’s | 
Qader (2 fl2_| «iid ride; it is much more than imitar 
itive music, or else it might be. classed 
} with George William Warren's “Tam 
-o’ Shanter,” a piano piece that was 
pbs con amore by our maiden aunts 


ing of Symphony's 32d | 
S@as Nn. 


In the late Sixties and early Seventies. 
| It is evident from Liszt’s own explana- | 
gory note that, while Hugo likened Ma- 
zeppa to a mortal bound alive upon 


steed’, and arising king only when he 
seems to fall forever, the composer 
thought of genius persecuted by an Ig- | 
noble world ignerant that at the last | 
this genius wouid break the fetters and 


————_— + 


stand revealed lord and master, 
Liszt’s argument is not wholly free 
from bombast, as it seems to us now 
dwelling in a materialistic period, nor 
‘does the symphonic poem utterly escape 


‘Mazeppa’ Features of 
Afternoon. 


'\}afternoon in Symphony Hall was as fol- 
| lows: 
||| Symphony No, 3 ‘‘Erolca’’........ 


| Prelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers’’........ Wagner 


' soon as Dr. Muck came upon the stage, 


‘the reproach of a certain vulgarity im 
the pompous declamation of the at 
'motive and the first section of the 
By PHILIP HALE. marchi—apotheosis; yet on the whole the 

The program of the public rehearsal || music is imaginative and idealistic. The 
that opened the 32d season of the Bos- || lurking bathos in some of Liszt's com- 
ton Svmphony Orchestra yesterday | positions may easily be brought out so 


sat it dominates by a conductor who 

believes that ‘‘effect’’ lies in speed and | 
Sa sound and fury. Dr. Muck, with his , 
.... Beethoven | ; ‘ane | ait 3 
Overture ‘Roman Carntval’’..............Bertioz admirable sts of prone tion, id this | 
Symphonic poem No 6 ‘‘Mazeppa’’........,.Liszt | fantastic composition from becoming a2 | 


rhapsody, al- | 
the. march | 


flamboyant Hungarian 
though the passages in 
which are characteristically Hungarian 
after an absence of four years, the | and in Liszt’s finer manner, were read 
great audience paid him heartfelt and Pde the appropriate delicacy and in} 


flattering tribute; nor need he doubt }the national vein. 4 
for a moment the sincerity of this wel- | And yet the overture of Berlioz, a few | 


come; an exhibition of respect and ad- © years older than Liszt’s transcription of” 
miration for him as conductor and as" his piano ‘piece, and well known to au-. 


The 32d season opened brilliantly. As 


| man; nor was in this instance the fan-'{diences, is by far the fresher work. The 


| and perfunctory. Dr. 
|||}edged the welcome with grace and dig- 
ijinity, as is his wont. 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


presence of new players—the perform- 
‘ance was unusually brilliant. 


'for the Beethoven of the ‘‘Eroica’’ iS; emn, impersonal lamentation. 
Broce to be reckoned with as a roman- 
ticist. 


'l Gericke revived it in 1900. 


a 


fare of the orchestra merely traditional; more the music of Berlioz is heard, the’ 
Muck acknowl- more contemporaneous it seems—that is, : 
when it is performed with understanding | 
i and gusto—and wonder over the prodioe 
ious genius of the ill-regulated and un- | 
fortunate man grows and will not end. | 
In view of the conditions that attend- The feature of the concert, however, | 
ed this concert—a conductor whose was the performance of the ‘‘Hroicea’’— ; 
methods are unfziniliar to some in the» especially of the Seherzo and Variations, 
orchestra, the “.mited acquaintanceship Some might say that the opening of the; 
established: by a few rehearsals, the Funeral March was taken at a pace so} 
slow that the music lost a little in emo- 
tional quality; on the other hand others 
found that.this pace enlarged the sol- 
To. dwell 
on this point is unnecessary, nor is it 
too much to say that the performance! 
Liszt’s ‘‘Mazeppa’’ was practically un-\. of the symphony was one long to be re- 
known to the audience, either in its or- membered. Seldom is there in the read- 
iginal version as a piano etude or aS @ jing such nicety and elasticity in treat-— 
symphonic poem for orchestra. The ment of the detail, such a sense of pro-| 
whole poem was performed here at 4 portion, contrasts, and euphony, such. 
Philharmonic concert in 1881, and Mr. | significant rhetorical emphasis, such a 
Liszt Hu- {in its ‘bee spirit of romanticism, classic | 
; : 


He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene. 


The pro- 
gram was a. romantic one throughout, 


moved to the composition of it by Hu- |in its beauty and its nobility. | 
go’s poem, which is in the bard s most ; The program of the concerts next week 
fulgurant and sonorous mdaifher., _Mr, —— — | 


} 

| 

| 

‘thy fatal croup, O Genius, thou fiery 
" 





pope ay follows? Piitznery overture TO) ts fein beauty it 
The Little Christ-Child”; Brahms, V@-' jy ein simplicity, but Dele tood a tm 
‘iations on a theme of Haydn; Sgam- ‘Pom ig their interpreter sto wr 
Dati, Symphony. No. 1. Mme. Rappold) “The art - ducting 1 ao 
will sing Elisabeth’s “Greeting” ay 
“pannhaeviser” and these songs with or- 
|chestta: Dell’Acqua, Chanson Proven- 
loale; Van der Stucken, ““O Komm mit 
mir in die Fruehlingsnacht.” approa 


MUCK HEARD = 


ae, oF? 


~ a) emer et, df yO drawn outlines of the 
lied them forth, a4 


oy aide. ¢ 
Lea \ ich emanates SO much of 
eads Again ith Is rng d, and whjch takes no 
o> little not e forces that are ns 
terial; a 8 hed in repose, the 
| mmunicates US 
ntrols them 
ht rather 
i churn- 


es measure | 
on, or its: 


| Quietude and Elegance of Style. 
- ~This morning memory visualizes. the 
sterday, and almost gives 
lden beauty of 
e sensitiveness 


the orchestra. 
up before the 


concert of ye 


+ 


~ Quiet Mastery 


by the trans 
ah ANE ot A | than by Rm vs 
Rar go . ng or a i of u 
} h is the bearing and mien : 
Beethoven s if Ving ony scholar but with no hint of pedantry, 
es: a man pervaded by sensibility to the 
| | fnger tips of the reserved yet imperious 
j : left hand, but enveloped in a repres- 
| 0 d y GI orme ' sion, a withholding of himself, possibl) 
Bae Sin to the mysticism of the Bast, as 
Ba uel rough he ‘would hold sway by some 
Rien sharia subtle and interior cpanel Girta 
1 | : : ests, rather than by exter ’ 
| at e hict els. 
Orchestra in Fine Form " iis is still a figure of true distinction 
Opening of Season —er ety Ee. anew ys Nous energy 
ropulsive with Tes 
Nae p ening erie ne keeps suppressed under a 
t beat that barely stirs the slender, tap- 
a “until at some climatic or 
be" oh a ae f | ering baton, un into 
' Pr Karl Muck, after an absence of | © ented po lis both arms into. 
| four: years, returned yesterday after- | y "e : domi- | 
‘noon as the conductor of the Boston | nating, 
ti . nee, , which , sen | 
Symphony Orchestra at its first gn ret before him sailing : 
“yehearsal of the season. When he ap- | jts own momentum. yt eG 
hae upon the platform at 2:30 the There WETS TROY Oe aa tas fas Arm oe 
‘re ce | SOC : ino ; 2x oun e 4 , 
‘players arose and remained standing vin is ante Pye brought forth again to- 
| while the tympanist and the double | yicht, that should engage the ap 
' quartet of horns sounded a military | colony for 4 considerable time. re 
oR gt ee : tempi yesterday which pressed the 
“fanfare of welcome. The pate rere wat : {on violinists, which compelled 
' joined in the tribute with a cordla: | me of them to ‘play passages in the 
Pet cprintration of applause, after which | orchestra better than they vt A Verte sf 
“the conductor turned to his desk and to d . But with this Np ejetich pie 
to the “Eroica’”’ symphony, which: was | rod in Liszt's 
to begin the program and indeed the | “Mazeppa,”” t along. 5o 


usical season both in Boston and | nerfect was the. poise and securi 
: mk a they . i] which Dr Muck established by the in- 
E. Pi ait ‘good to hear this superb | cisiveness ao: os Se a ayerk’ cgn- 
‘orchestra piay again, inspired to feel | might have ("inva faster bempo. > | 
“aeeply, to express eloquently and to be | fortable 
‘at mente with itself and. its environ- 
Se Nag The first movement | of oe Beethoven Impressive. 
gyI ad not progressed far when ’ | - 
ing eee wreaia conscious of a presence.| Wher has such an orchestral aye 
~ Jt was not that the conductor trans-| stration been made in Boston as e 
igggonea ts oues and Seppe HetOrs| gcherzo of the Symphony yesterday 
Mae tha voice of a. great poet, in whose| particularly the opening measures be- 
‘words are found noble and impressive] ginning like whispering fairies and 
¢Houghts, wise counsel) for the iiving,| racing madly into bolder laughter, 
‘eave and reverent tribute to the dead, sures that for exquisite lightness 
ery of the heart’s passion, hope ane deli for bewildering and 
’ oO eC. ’ elicacy, x 
ir; the laughter of little children. preath-taking fleetness, were a marvél 
‘tenderness of woman, the eternal| jn technic and a transport of delight 
if humanity and the play of spirits | - 


i} 
i | 


ture, unmarred to the eye by any ex- 
crescence of personal fancy which 
asks the indulgence of the-general de- 


gn. 

Tf it be a liberty to humanize Bee- 
thoven, then at times liberties were 
taken, as in the elasticity which marked 
the reading, the rhythmic ebb, and flow 
which brought into their due‘relief the 
points of stress and of repose. There 
was a wealth of emotional nuances 


which kept the pulse of the heartbeat, | 


‘| and a scrupulous regard for accentua- 
tion. It was good to hear even in the 
softest passages an incisive stroke upon 
a salient beat which, not by loudness, 
but by intensity, pointed and italicized 
it 


| 


—_ 


Liszt’s ‘‘Mazeppa” deserves respect 
for the form of the tone poem for which 
it aided to pave the way, rather than 
for its intrinsic merits. Whereas Byron 
narrgjtes the facts, Hugo adds an alle- 
gorica) conceit symbolical of genius, 
land Liszt in following the apotheosis 
has left pages laden with circus bom- 
bast in defence of the Cossack cttef 
who paid the price of his intrigue with 
a Polish neble woman by his wild 
horseback. ride. 
| Dr Muck let the music sound the 
‘|| furies it was intended to sound and it 
'\' was played brilliantly. | 

In the same way, even as Beethoven 
had been permitted to speak in his own 


ee 


——— 


passions and of a deep and beautiful 


bold-stroked fantasist, was interpreted 
in kind in his kaleidoscopic overture 
“te Carnaval Romain.’ The brasses 
finished superbly. 

The program for next week will be 
as follows: Pfitzner, overture to “The 


I 
i 
} 
| 


a 


(Mme Rappold); Brahms, variations on 
a theme of Josef Haydn; songs by 
Dell Acqua and Van der Stucken, 
Sgambati, symphony in D major. 


HONOR DR, MUCK 
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First Symphony Concert 
Marks Radical Changes 


in Orchestra. 


ee - 
——— ee —— 


aw 
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ith the opening of the thi y-sec- 
ond Symphony sea’on yesterday came 
into effect an epoch-marking change in 


manner as a man capable of great , 


tenderness, Berlioz, the colorist and I 


Little Christ Child’’y Wagner, Elisa- © 
beth’s' greeting from ‘‘Tannhauser”’ t 


' 
| 


| at—_6#. (a f/f. : 


the ‘career of America’s premier 


ba Pee al ar oe ch ! ore 4 
a. First and foremost, Dr. Karl Muck 
resumed his place as conductor after an 


absence of four years, and he is to 
remain at least five. Again; no less 
than fifteen new members, marking the 


most radical, change of all in the per- 


sonnel of the orchestra, made their first 
appearance—most of them their Ameri- 
can debut. 

Of the various sections, only the 
basses remain as they were last sea- 
son. Most prominent among the new- 
| comers is Otto Urack, who comes to 
share the first ’cello desk with Hein- 
|rich Warnke. Mr. Urack has . been 
*cello soloist of the Bayreuth Festival 
Orchestra and he has also made a 
; name for himself in Germany as a4 
conductor. He is a young man with 
an energetic manner—evidently a mu- 
sician who is bound to keep in the front 
rank. 
Only two members of the original or- 
chestra are left, Daniel Kuntz, first 
violin, and Vincent Akeroyd, second 
violin. The two who dropped out dur- 
ing the summer were Paul Fox, the 
flute player, and Carl Schumann, one 
of the horn players. 


Conductor Modest. 


| Dr. Muck was honored with an Ova- 
| tion when he came out. The orchestra 
. stood up, and so did many in the audi- 
| ence; in fact everyone would have risen 
| if the modest conductor had not cut 
. the reception short with a few sharp 
nods. The brasses burst forth in a fan- 
| fare of welcome and the applause spread 
| quickly all over t..e hall. The famous 
_ leader has not changed appreciably dur- 


-ing his absence. Some would have it 
that he really looked younger. He cer- 
tainly lost none of his vigor and mag- 
netism. In the very first number, 

‘Beethoven’s ‘‘Heroic’’ symphony, he re- 
vived the same impressions he made 
here during the seasons of 1906-7 and 

1907-8—clear and complete understanding 

Eof the program and the born conductor’s 

ggift of making an orchestra respond 

accurately and sympathetically to his 
beat and gesture. 


. This first program of the season in- 


cluded, besides the symphony, Berlioz’s 
“Roman Carnival’ overture, Liszt's 
symphonic poem, ‘‘Mazeppa,’” a tone 
‘painting descriptive of the wild ride of 


to Wagner's ‘‘Mastersingers.’’ The 
nerformance of each number was a 
pleasure almost without alloy. It was a 
hard day on’ the strings, and two violin- 


WITk WATION the Russian adventurer, and the prelude 


» ists, one on each side of the orchestra, 
* came to grief in two of the most affect- 


ing passages in the Beethoven funeral 


-march. Also there were several in- 
“stances of nervous entrances. But the 


concert as a whole was distinguished, 
as Dr. Muck’s devoted admirers have 
predicted it would be, by splendid mu- 
sicianship, shared in by conductor and 
players alike. Lt 


—-- 


Shadings Clearer. | 


The rejuvenation of the orchestra was | 


SS CT ee 
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oPPS"men too had their’ just right to the 
particular interest of the audience. Fifteen 
or sixteen—a sixth part of the band—have 
departed and some had been for years 
familiar figures to their weekly hearers. 
Fifteen or ‘sixteen newcomers had suc-- 
ceeded them; the string choir in particular 
had been reseated and so the aspect of the 
orchestra was a little new and strange and 
obviously more youthful. 
A new conductor, especially when he 


signalzea cnieny py surer attack and 
clearer shadings. The better balance | 
sought by Dr, Muck was apparent sh? Se 
yesterday in the livelier work of ¢ e | 
second violins and in the steadier efforts | 
of the wood wind. The brilliancy to be | 
looked for under Dr. Muck thus came, 
earlier than many thought it would. 

An audience that occupied every seat 
in the hall applauded much more hearti- 
lly than matinee gatherings are wont 


to do, but Dr. Muck took it all calmly. 1. 


He put a damper on the hero worship. 


The same program will be repeated at | : 
| men and raises lively interest 


tonight's concert, 


a 


|THE SYM PHONY CONCERT 


| DR. MUCK AGAIN AND A RESTORED 
0 ORCHESTRA 
} A Brilliant and Exciting Beginning of the 
| - Season—The Return of the Orchestra to 
Its Old Powers and Virtues—The Conduc- 

tor and a Diversified Programme—The 
* Rare Qualities That Shone in Him—A 
» Remarkable Performance of the “Eroica” 
| Symphony 


ESERVEDLY Dr. Muek and the 
orchestra had the Symphony Con- 
cert of yesterday afternoon to them- 
| selves. It was the first concert of 
| the thirty-second season, and the or- 
chestra and its conductors, and not the 
“assisting artists,’ have made possible 
these three decades of rich existence. It 


‘ 


| brought back to the band and to ‘ts 
| audience the conductor who in two 
syears of service raised it to its highest 
Pitch of tonal quality, mingled power 
| and finesse and imparting and charac- 
terizing force. He had returned now for 
"a longer term, with even larger and 
_ keener ambition, to a public that has 
kept him in admiring memory and that 
‘testified alike to recollection, anticipa- 
Mtion and accomplishment when it 


if 


Ap- | 


‘plauded him as soon as he came into) 


)yiew on the stage and at every pause 1n 
the eourse of the concert; and when it 


“would not depart at the end until it had | 


‘recalled him to stand in the midst of his 
men. 
/ Dr. Muck, as his way is, made as light 
as he courteously might of this welcoming 
i nd approving applause. He cut short the 
‘greeting by the promptness with which 
Mhe turned to his score and the orchestra. 
When the audience clapped Jong and loudly 
@ , the end of the “Eroica’’ symphony, his 
esture seemed to shift the plaudits to the 
uyers. They had risen and sounded a 
eh when he came to his place and so 
the end of the concert, as if in reciprocal 
rte y and liking, he had them rise again 
en the lingering listeners recalled him. 


| 


of Dr. Muck’s personal force and exact- 


implies new Ways for the 
in the re- 
sults of even a week of rehearsals. With 
the conductor and the orchestra, so to be 
scrutinized and tested, familiar music in- 
evitably made the largest part of the pro- 
gramme — the “Broica”’ symphony of 
Beethoven aforesaid, overture, 


ing standards, 


Berlioz’s 
“The Roman Carneval,’’ and the prelude to 
“Die Meistersinger,”’ out of Wagner. The 
fourth piece, Lisat’s symphonic poem, ‘*Ma- 
zeppa,’ Wwas so unfamiliar as to seem 
wholly new. Dating though it does from 
1854. orily once before has it been played 
at the Symphony Concerts, and few mu- 
sical memories reach over the ten years 
that have since elapsed. : 


As a conductor Mr. Muck has changed 
not at all. As a band the Symphony Or- 
chestra has already become another thing, 
perceptibly wrought in his own image. 
When the long-lacking treatise on the psy- 
chology of conducting is at last written it 
may cite few more vivid examples of the 
transforming power of a conductor, upon 
his men than the change that Dr- Muck 
accomplished in four days of rehearsal and 
thrcugh three of the pieces of his first pro- 
granimme. There he stood, still and erect 
as or old. He was as reticent of gesture | 
as ever, and while his right hand beat the 
measure clearly, he raised his left with the 
petuliar sidelong motion oftener to subdue 
than to stimulate his band. There was no 
leshing of. his -orchestra to precipitate 
speed or bursting sonorities; no pouncing 
upon separate choirs; no writing of melo- 
dies upon the air; no outward and visible 
signs of a conductor's inner stress. Even 
"neodore Thomas’s conducting, as an elder 
generation remembers it, was not quieter. 
Like him-Dr. Muck does his work at re- 
hearsal and lets the results underscore 
the power of his personality. 

Yet, until the orchestra entered upon the 
Prelude to ‘‘Die Mefstersinger,’’ it seemed 
transformed. Therein by some curious and 
excited’. psychological reaction, it fell 
back into coarseness and mere loudness of 
tone, into lack of balance and euphony, into 
the slurring of some details and the over-. 
emphasis of others. Dr. Muck’s pace with 
the Prelude is faster than some conductors 
choose, and here and there the orchestra 
blurred the music in the fashion of last 
year. He himself was obviously and anx- 
iously restraining it, but if he averted 


| over-big sonorities, he could not maintain 





the clastlelty « 


Inj all the rest, however, and in particu- | 


lar jn the “Eroica” symphony, the orehes- 
tra rose to new virtues—or rather revived 
old.’ The tonal mass was beautifully 
flowing, plastic, songful. It was always 
duly sonorous, yet never once merely big 
and loud. It was: adjusted, especially in 
the details of the symphony, with a pol- 
ished euphony and a revealing precision. 
Contrasts told, yet not one seemed calcu- 
lated or forced, 
strand or the knot that for the moment 
shone out of the whole web 6f the music. 
It is hard to remember when‘the “Eroica’’ 
has been played with such sensuous beauty 
of tone, with such illumination of the 
music, 
of responsive feeling, as though the orches- 
‘ tra understood and imparted as with one 
mind and one temperament. In large and 
moving mass, the string tone was full, 
warm and cleanly. In subdued or highly 
individualized passages it was transparency 
itself. The horns were rich; the wood- 
winds penetrating and colorful but not 
shrill or thin; 
i not over-blown in its declamation. The 
whole orchestra moved tinglingly up cres- 
cendo to climax, interwove melodies with 
nearly flawless light and shadow, made 
each stroke of contending, exalted, an- 
guished or exuberant mood as though it 
were a part of a drama of the emotions 
written in tones such as Mr. d'Indy has 
dreamed for great symphonies, 

And so, no less, with Berlioz’s overture 
and Liszt’s symphonic poem. The play- 
ers summoned the full, impassioned, long- 
ing voice of Latin song in the melody that 
almost begins the overture. They played 
not only the song that Berlioz wrote, but 
the song that he felt, too. The dancing 
tune crept into the tonal mass as out of the 
distant air. The instrumental colors that 
Berlioz saw clearer in his imagination 
than in his noteS on musSic-paper flashed 
through the saltarello. It was Berlioz with 
his lips unsealed and his imagination opened 
by Dr. Muck and the men. Of course, the 
orchestra was capable of the _ rushing 
pace of Mazeppa’s ride. Of course the 
world whirled vividly by in the broken and 
tortured rhythms and the hollow progres- 
sions. Of course the dolorous or the heroic 
voice of Mazeppa’s melody pierced or mas- 
tered this tumult. Pomp of tone; 
advance, barbaric tang were. not lacking 
in the Cossack march of triumpiant climax. 

Afer the work of the orchestra in the 
“‘Broica’’ and Berlioz’s overture, all these 


things lay easily within its power when it 


Was thus ‘“‘on edge.’’ What it did more 
remarkably—and what Dr. Muck had 
brought it to do—was to give Liszt’s music 
its romantic plausibility, its superficial mag- 


nitude _ of idea and picture, its pervading 
, Pm me tan tn chift the 


tt¢a olin 


hi ihe 
| whe 
i oe rf psi ae ry * 
- \ * 


| the baser sense of ' 


‘it at least gilded romance. 


Each was merely the |} 


with such richness and suppleness 


the brass full-throated but 


beyond 
imagines, 


some 
/ beautiful 


large || one and now another 


Pm IM, ; PIN 


Gas oF in hocoin Hake Tn tOnee. s. Over~ 
‘played, the be, bea becomes inéattiont io | 
e word. Under-play : 
it may seem mere jugglery with melodies, | 
figures, instrumental colors and an idéa 
or two behind, The golden méan makes ’ 
So, ‘through 
three-quarters of the concert and more, the 
‘orchestra was a band of virtuosi_ again— 
musicians, poets, dramatists all at once. 
So has Dr. 
ginning. 


Muck restored it—for a be- 


So to remake even an expectant and sus- 
ceptible orchestra in a single week. was 
proof enough of the singular, the unex- 
plainable, but the very obvious power 
that dwells in such a conductor as Dr. 
Muck. It is easy to say that work and 
will accomplish such a change since he 
is one of the most industricous and con- 
scientious of conductors and since he has 
the faculty that readily and penetratingly 
imposes his intentions,ideas and imaginings 
upon his men. Work and will, however, do 
not suffice without the qualities of mind 
and spirit and taste that shone in him 
throughout the concert. A conductor may 
strive “for sensuous beauty of tone and 
yet not have the ear that largely or deli- 
cately perceives and maintains it. He may 
strive for the justest of euphony and yet 
not have the proportioning and harmoniz- 
ing faculty that can attain it. He may 
dream his dreams of a plasticity’ that 
shall answer to every turn of musical and: 
emotional content, to every flicker of tonal 
light and shade and yet toil in vain to 
make his orchestra supple to him. He may 
long and labor for that songfulness, that 
sense of pervading melody .which is the 
beauty, the passion, the creating and the 
expressing soul of music, and yet find it, 
his reach. Dr. Muck = designs, 
feels, wiils and attains. It is a” 
process, in that perversely fascinating psy- | 
chology of conducting, of both mind and 
spirit, imagination ‘and achievement. ! 

Still clearer were these qualities in Dr. 
Muck’s conception’ and consequent order- 
ing on every side of the music that. he 
played upon the orchestra as upon a glori- 


fied and responsive human _ instrument, 
Could he have made the Prelude to “Die 
Meistersinger’ sound as he would have if, 
Wagner’s music would have seemed like 
great and glowing kaleidoscope of 
interwoven tones, now turning 
face of the opera: to 
those that saw as they heard, ever exX=) 
panding in warmth of happy mood and 
intensity of songful utterance. By his? 
very quickness of pace, Dr. Muck would } 
fling it off as in the heat of creation out | 
of a released and smiling imagination.” 
The sunshine that transfigures the chureh 
when the curtain rises is the answer and. 
the complement to this prelude. Middle- 
aged and bourgeois the Master-Singers—’ 





nd their themes—may be; but yet in all 
é@ Prelude, as Dr. Muck conceives it, is 
the music of youth and romance. 
' Different, indeed, is ‘“‘Mazeppa,” and as 
just in its diversity was Dr. Muck’s under- 
Standing of it. Most of Liszt’s symphonic 
*poems must sound magnificently or there is 
‘no vitality in them. The performance must 
persuade the'hearer to surrender himself to 
them, must transport him as do the showy 
Speeches of romantic drama in golden 
mouths. He must not have time to reflect 
upon what he is hearing or fall out of its 
Fomantic glamor. 


Step too short or a step too long and the 
iifusion breaks. Not once did Dr. Muck 
@ven strain it. Concert overture as ‘“The 
‘Roman Carnival’’ is, it is operatic music set 
On the stage of Berlioz’s mind, which was a 
far more vivid, impassioned and picturesque 
place than any theatre that produced his 
poor “Benvenuto Cellini.’’ Under Dr, 
Muck’s hand it sounded operatic. 
music is sometimes not altogether articu- 
late of the passion and the picture behind. 
Dr. Muck loosens its tongue. 


It is the way of conductors nowadays 
tO dwell upon the details of their classic 
S8ymphonies. In spite of much counsel and 
réeproof from an elder generation, they will 
not let them “run.” For in their openings 
Of Secret and sealed places, in their new 
emphases and modulations les the proof 
Of their imagination and _ individuality. 
What, for example, have they not found 
in that much-enduring first symphony of 
Brahms, whether or not the composer put 
it there? Dissect and imagine as they may, 
their real problem is to make their dis- 
coveries and responses seem part and parcel 
of the songful flow of the music, the mo- 
mentary flowering in light or shadow of 
its pervading song. Now, it was preciselv 


this result—this fitting of etched detail | 


dmto large and flowing design that Dr. 


Muck achieved in the “Eroica.” Not with- | 
ret Symphony been | 
read” with such a wealth of illuminating | 


‘im recollection has the 


‘@etail, such sense of the conflicting moods 
of the music, such imaginative suggestion 
tm modulations of pace and turnings of 
ph Seldom has it seemed of so many 
“interwoven voices, making passion and: 
2p etry and drama in tones along their way. 
“Seldom in suspense and climax, in returns 
/ and anticipations of melodies, has it seemed 


of such exciting voice and imagination. So 
Dr. Muck wrought it in his individual dis- 
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‘fa high and noble spirit. Not once did 

k i dete 1 stay the flow of this sane nr oa 
Shadow of ,idiosyncrasy cloud it. If the 
Wena was Dr. Muck’s, the voice was 

“Beethoven's. H. T. P. 


As 


Liszt’s music, to ear | 
and imagination, is music of illusion. A | 


Berlioz’s ! 


alks of Pr 
and Condu 
to Audience. 
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By PHILIP HALE. 
Dr. Muck talked yesterday afternoon 
in an entertaining and illuminating 
Manner about musical conditions in 


Europe, the theory and practice of pro- 
gram-making, and the duty of a con- 
ductor toward his audience. 

He was in the best of spirits, and | 


looked younger than when he first came 
to Boston. It was not easy to believe 
that he began his career as a conductor 
$2 years ago, when he was the chorus 
leader at the Stadt Theatre in Zurich, 
and that since 1892 he has filled the im- 
portant position of conductor at the 
Berlin Royal Opera House, one of the 
most coveted chairs in the operatic 
world. He was reported last June as 
having said that during this engage- 
ment he had conducted 1701 perform- 
ances and had rehearsed and brought 
out 103 different operas, of which. 35 
were new to Berlin. ' 

Not without regret. has he left the 
orchestra of the Berlin Royal Opera 
House. Many of the players have 
grown up under him, and the ensem- 
ble, which is justly famous, is almost 
wholly the result of his labors light- 
ened by the devotion of the men to the 
leader whom they will sorely miss. He 
realizes, however, the unique advan- 
tages of the position in Boston; the 
absolute freedom given to his wishes, 
musical judgment and taste. 

There are many in Boston who, like 
the Athenians of old, are eager in con- 


certs to hear some new thing, Dr. Muck | 
had little to say that will whet their | 
curiosity. Few of the orchestral works | 


published recently for the first time ap- 
peal to him, nor does he find among 
the younger or little known composers 
any that demand close attention by 
reason of originality in musical thought 
or expression. He paid Boston the com- 
pliment of saying that there are few 
new works of importance that have not 
been performed here. Yet conducted by 
Dr. Muck some of these works would 
probably. seem wholly new. 

‘“T do not believe in presenting a work 
simply because it is new, for it is not 
worth while to waste the time of the 
orchestra and tax the patience of the 
audience by performing much of the 
music recently published.” 

Yet he mentioned three compositions 
which he purposes to produce early in 
the season. One of them is a symphony 
by Erwin Lendvai, a young Hungarian 
now living in Berlin. Performed at 
Bonn, later in Berlin, Dantzic and other 
cities, it excited hot discussion, though 
critics that were perplexed by the origi- 
nality of the work admitted the creative 
| ability of the composer. Lendvai has 
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‘also written an orchestral Scherzo, a | COMpose after the 
Festival rea he ge orchestra, and small =| they understand it, , 

r compositions, among them a group |70thing to say on their own account. 
‘of five piano pieces, op. 12, with sug- |1" like manner Cesar iy : 


(ago that he was at work on music for The Herald has already recorded the 
Hauptmann’s. ‘E)ga,” : {fact that musie by..Arnold Schoeneberg 
| Another work unknown here is a ‘“‘Hu- | Was recently hissed.in Londen when it 
hemian’ composer, author of . 
Traum ein Leben’ and a piano quintet | Schoeneberg’s music. ‘He puts C ma- 
in E flat major. Many remember joy- }|J0r, D major, E major in juxtaposition, 


fully the pictures.of Max and Moritz. ; Without any harmonie pretext known to 


These pictures of Busch suggested the:'| ven radicals, and the result is to me— 
‘“tHumoresque’’ to Mraczek. well, I do not understand it, and it is 
We shall also become acquainted with | hard for me to believe that the com- 
Reger’s *‘Concerto in the Ancient Style,’’ | PGaer is sincere. Now, Debussy’s har- 
which might be loosely described as a,| Monic scheme, while it is highly orig- 
sort of ‘violin concerto. Dr, Muck will | inal, is logical and effective.” — * 
also bring out some Russian music that Neither in Scandinavia, Russia, the 
is unfarhiliar. . Netherlands, France or Germany does 

“My first program,” he said, “includes Dr. Muck know of young composers 
well-tried favorites: Beethoven’s ‘Bro- +i t®at sive genuine promfse. Bischoff’s 
ica,” the overture “The Carnival at | second symphony is not equal to his 
Rome’ by Berlioz, the prelude to ‘Die Purge Glazovnoff writes a symphony at 
Meistersinger’; and I am informed that | /©#St every six months and is a victim 
Liszt’s ‘Mazeppa’ has been played only to routine; the younger Scandinavians 


once at a Symphony concert and that | ant ajpederae: x their music is Grieg and 
Was a dozen years ago.” (Liszt’s sym- er, Or rather water with a tincture 


| of Grieg. Dr. Muck ha th 
phonic poem, by the way, was first per- | 2 e€& as not. heard of 
formed here as a rN) wt pg Philhar-| Mr. Joseph Holbrooke, the Englishman 


monic concert in 188 na i acdtinnl who maintains stoutly that he is a 
Thomas's orchestra maaved the syne | iirigta di dee If Mr. Holbrooke were 
that is the fina) section as early ene ormed of Dr. Muck’s ignorance he 
1869.) No OF es Sar ii: grieved, or 
e mig nsist that Dr. 

For securing plasticity and elasticity | mistaken; that he must have heinca oe 
at the beginning of a season,” said Dr.]} him. 
Muck, “and especially at the beginning; There was talk concerning the ar- 
of this season when there are many rangement of programs. Dr. Muck firm- 
new members of the orchestra, there is| ly believes that there should be con- 
nothing SO good as work on the great| Sistency in the arrangement, that the 
Classics. Much of the complex modern strictly classical and the frankly ro- 
music sounds well even when it is badly| mantic should not be flung together; 
performed, but the music of Mozart,/ that “Contrasts” thus obtained are dis. 
Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, must | concerting; that the works suffer thai. 
be played accurately, and outside of! by. No one, for example, arranging a 
its artistic value is of inestimable room in an art museum would hang 
worth for drilling the players.” pictures in the classic and formal taste 

Some time ago it was reported that On the wall with examples of impres- 
Richard Strauss had nearly completed sionism. No one selecting examples of 
an Alpine symphony, and the scheme ‘Statuary would put the works of Thor- 
of it was described in detail. Strauss waldsen and Rodin side by side. If one 
made a curious confession to his late col- Should say: ‘‘Yes, but take your first 
league, Dr. Muck. He said that since he program. There is Beethoven in com- 
has had much to do in the opera house, Pany with Berlioz, Liszt, and Wagner,” 
his invention has flagged when he has,The answer would be: ‘You forget 
set himself to work on absolute music. that the Beethoven of the ‘Eroica’ sym- 
“When I read a libretto-and am able to phony is also a romantic. The pre- 
see in my mind the characters and the Vailing spirit of the program is that of 
situations on the stage, then my mind is romanticism.” | 
active and ideas readily come. It is ‘‘No,” said Dr. Muck, “it igs not the 
wholly the contrary if there be question first duty of the conductor of a great 
of a symphonic work. JI have completed musical institution like the Boston Sym- 
| the first movement of the ‘Alpine’ sym- phony orchestra to provide his audienee 
phony. I may turn it into a symphonic with new works, simply because they 
poem, for at present I cannot continue are new, and without regard to. their 
it, and have no thoughts for the other inherent worth. It is not his chief duty 
movements.”’ ' to see how many ‘first performances’ he 

“There are many imitators at pres- Can secure in the course of a season. 
ent,” continued Dr. Muck, ‘‘and I loathe He should steadily choose the best 
the imitators of Debussy and Franck, Works, the best as they seem to him, 
and Richard Strauss as I loathed in whether they be new or old. He should 


past years the composers that aped perform them in the best possible man- 


Wagner and Brahms. Debussy is ori--ner, according to his ability, and thus 
ginal and sincere. He writes as he feels infuse into the audience the desire to 
and hears. To my mind Ravel and oth- hear nothing but the best; to find new 
ers of the ultra-modern. French schoo} beauties in familiar compositions: to 


“manner or Denussy as 
Rave little or_ 


'moresque”’ by Jos. Gust. Mraczek, a Bo- | WaS produced.by Sir Henry Woed. Dr. 
“Der | Muck said that he cannot understand 


pve. hid: , : Ny ranck has his’ 
gestive titles. It was said some months | /Mltators—a horesome, uninventive lot.’’ 
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High Record Yesterday, Average Higher Than Last Year 
However, Was Lowest in ( Highest Bid for Any Seat 


Years at Auction. a $60, Plus $18. ; a 
, Oe. 6 (NZ. 1 H v_ohlda Oki (a(e. 
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es 7 ale of - 
t is evident from the opening sale}. of the $18 seats for the/Sym 
of Boston Symphony Orchestra season | phony 
tickets yesterday ‘morning that music| 


lovers his year expect more light, sweet ] 


ES TT Be 


=: 


’ 


rehearsals took place yesterday at 
Symphony Hall, and lastéd all day.) 
While there were no sensatjonal bids 


strains and less of the: boisterous in| : 
as there have been in previous’ years, 


Sd PrOsrean during the winter 
ereas the most popular tickets in : 
the house for the Friday afternoon bi the directors of the hall say enat a 
hearsals have formerly been in L, M, N;. average was higher than last year. 
or P, this year the center of attraction, '. Sixty dollars was the highest bid for | 
judged by the premiums offered at | | 
the auction, has advanced three or|| #@"Y Seat yesterday, which, added.:to 
ie <4 pat Mabe! mye i pga Sioa r the fixed price of. $18, made the price of 

e ghest premium yeste y | 3 ; 
morning, when only the $18 floor seats the seat $78, That -was-in the ;mMost 
for Friday afternoons were on sale, was's popular section of the.orehestra, ten Or 


$60 for a single seat in row J on the’) twelve rows. back fromr-the stage. 


center aisle. This high record is the!) 7 : | 
lowest in years, that last year being} All the floor seats except the last nine 


$78 for a seat a row farther back. Far!! rows and.all the first. baleony seats 
from disconcerting the management except the last. five rows, ‘were <Sold. 


(Photograph by Garo.) 
DR. KARL MUCK. 


this lack of extremely high bids was] All the other seats in the, hall come un- 


welcomed. for the average was, they 
said, slightly higher than last 
Fantastically high bids, 
scare away people from the auctions. 
There was no hesitation in the bids 
from the opening, when the first seat, 
Al, went for the greatest bargain price 
of the morning, at $16.50 premium, This 
ideal row for persons slightly affected 


as to hearing, and with beautiful gowns] 


to show, went for premiums of from 
the first price to $23, the highest. 

The women folk, who were in the 
majority at Symphony Hall, where the 
seats were sold from diagram, went 
afer the second row as if bargain hunt- 
ing. Sentiment evidently counted to the 
possessors of two seats on the center 
aisle, for when they went on sale there 
was spirited bidding that shot the price 
up to $40 bid on each seat. Four seats 
a little farther along went for $25 pre- 
mium each, 


During the sale of row C there was; 


a slight calm and the seats averaged 
about $27 each premium and in D about 
$35. The prices crept up on the center 
aisle seats in E with $44 premium_ bid 
On a single seat. Thg more desirable 
seats in F, which evidently had senti- 
mental value to those that have had 
them for several’ seasons, went at $54 
premium each for two seats in the cen- 
ter, making a total of $72 for each 
seat, actual cost, 

The sale of the balcony seats, which 
are proving more popular even than 
the floor, went on sale yesterday after- 
noon, and today the sale of the Satur- 
dav afternoon and evening performance 


tickets will take place. 


year. | 
they declare, | 


P most desirable. 


premium of. $16.50. 


der the $10 .section. 0 Gee 

While some of the seats went as’ low 
as a $21 premium, the average bid was 
about $30, making the price of the 
average seat $48, As usual the bidding 
was capricious. Sometimes bids on ad- 
joining. seats, which were equally de- 
sirable, varied greatly and the less de- 
sirable places occasionally brought the 
highest prices, In general the middle of 


—the orchestra section in front of the 


transverse aisle and the balcony, seats 
nearest the stage are considered the 
The highest bid.for a 
balcony seat was $50; in the right’ hand 


| section. 


The sale began promptly at 10 A, M,, 


and 1600 seats were sold during the 


dav. All in the orchestra brought a 
The audience at 
the opening of the’ sale numbered about 
400, but thinned out’ considerably, pur- 
chasers coming and going all day. 
Many regular patrons of the concerts, 
instead ef coming to they sales them- 
selves, now buy their. seats through 
agents, who bid for them in the usual 
way, so that the identity of the buyers 
is often not known to officials of the 


hall. 


Today the $10 seats for the Friday 
rehearsals will be sold; on Thursday, 


-| the $18 seats for Saturday evening, and — 


on Friday morning the $10 seats. for 
the Saturday evening concerts, 
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“ie! ‘Orche , New 
6f Symphony Orchestra Who Talks of Program-Making and 
nt “Compositions to Be Given During Coming Season. — 
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Major Higginson Shakes 
_ His Hand at Concert 


—/The first Concert of the ‘season by 
the Boston Symphony orchestra last 
night in Symphony Hall, when Dr. 
Muck conducted for the second time 
in. his present administration, was 
made memorable by ‘a fine courtesy 
from Major Higginson, the founder 
and maintainer of the Boston Sym- 
phony, which was surely a greater 
tribute to the leader than any words, 
spoken or published, could -be. 
After the performance of the Beetho- 
¥en ‘Breica’’ symphony, the opening 
number on the programme, and while 
applause was echoing through the 
hall, Major Higginson was, seen. to 
rise from his seat, as if on°a sudden 
and irresistible impulse, and make his 
way to the stage. Dr. Muck was 
there, bowing acknowledgments. Major 
Higginsoon extended his hand, and 
the two men exchanged greeting be- 
fore the audience that was evidently 
deeply felt on both sides. The ap- 
plause continued, and Major Higgin- 
son went slowly back to his seat. 
yy. Muck was again called back to 
the stage, and this time he retired 
qnto the ranks of the orchestra, 
which he had caused to rise to its 
feet, before acknowledging the enthu- 
siasm. 
' At both the public rehearsal of the 
' day before and the concert last night, 
ithe hall had been sold out long he- 
fore the rev*ormances commenced. 
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‘DR. MUCK AT THE 


b ets U7 (2. 
HR REAPPEARS WITH H¥YARTY 
GREETING FROM AUDIENCE ..AND. 
\ ORCHESTRA—OLD SCENES AND 
NEW FACES 


Pr. Muck, long expected and long tarry-— 


ing, r--~peared this afternoon as the con- 


‘Auctor of the Symphony Orchestra, and- 
t thirty-second series of the Symphony ) 
i encerts began in appropriate celebration 
of At the auctions every Seat. 
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comparatively, 

re ey and balcony. It had for object its 
social interchanges, for the beginning of 
the Symphony Concerts is the. beginning 
of the autumn season in town and Sym- 
phony Hall the first approved megane 
place for it. 

Both publics were equally expectant of} 
the conductor, and in their eagerness over 
him seemed scarcely to notice the many 
new faces in the orchestra. Yet they must 
have remembered the gray-haired and gen- 
tle-faced Mr. Schroeder, gone from the 
violoncellos; the robust Krafft, disappeared 
from thc first violins; and the familiar aS- 
pect of Mr. Sautet and Mr. Fox, who sat 
so man, vears in the wind choir. The 
new faces vere usually the faces of young 
men. and they lessen the impression, ot 
which strangers used sometimes to speak, 
of a middle-aged orchestra. 

With the old springing step and the fa- 
miliar air of looking straight before him, 
Dr. Muck came to his place, to the plaudits 
of both orchestra and audience. The ap- 
plause was short and hearty. The band 
stood to recéive him, and sounded a 
Tusch, and many = in the audience 
were on their feet. The conductor 
had scarcely changed in appearance. Per- 
haps he seemed younger than he did six 
vears ago. He is as slight of body, erect 
of carriage, bright of eye, and command- 
ing of aspect as ever. The balconies, see 
ing from their angle, recognized the fara 
liar aquiline profile; the parquet saw once 
more the familiar square-set shoulders and 
the. sharp, clear gesture. At length, ume 
applause subsided arnt the conductor, avi 
dently stirred by so good-willed a welcome. | 
turned to the symphony, Beethoven 9 
“proica,”’ with which his programme be- 
gan. Before it was done. it was plain that 
the orchestra is the better instrument for 
the changes in it and that Dr. Muck has 
returned in the full prime of his powers. 
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Ae aes Symphony Concert evening 
tickets for alternate weeks through tle 
teason. State Address 
K.J.D., Boston Transcript, oil 


location and price. 
. 2t¢A): 


OR SALE — SYMPHONY TICKET, RE- | 
original price | 
Address H, A.» CASEY, 


HEARSALS—(II-5), 
$45; will sell for $20. 
17 Rhode Island Ave., Newport, R. L 

8t(A): 


floor; 


d 30 


WANTED 
ONE TICKET FOR SYMPHONY REHEARSAI 
for January and February; floor. preferred. 
Telephone 397-2 Brookline. : 


ee 


Symohony Rehearsal Seats—$45 Each 


O 32, 33, W 29, 30, ¥ 20, 21, BALOONY 4A 
CENTRE, 24, 25 
Address at once, &.J.K., Boston bea 
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ebrated Artists to Join 
Boston’s Orchestra. 


18/, 


o less than eight distinguished musi- 
cians are coming from Europé to join 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Otto Urack., who for several seasons 


has been ‘cello soloist of the famous 
Wagner Festival Orchestra at Bay- 
reuth, will share the first ’cello desk 
with Heinrich Warnke, and so take the 
place of Alwin Schroeder, the veteran 
who has retired to devote hiimsel*& to 
concert work. 

Mr. Urack is one of the foremost vio- 
linists in Germany. Besides his high 
reputation as a soloist, he is also noted 
for his skill as a conductor. He has con- 
ducted in concert and opera during the 
past few years and is recognized as one 


nM E 


of the most promising young men ong 


the other side of the Atlantic. 
Walther Habenichl, late concert mas- 


{iel, has been chosen by Dr. Muck, who 
returns to resume the conductorship of 
Boston’s celebrated orchestra, to be- 
come leader of the second violins in 
place of Carl Barleben, retired. Mr. Ha- 


benichl ranks as one of Germany’s lead-~- 
ing violinists. His reputation rests not: 


only on his successful work with the 
orchestra at Kiel, but on his numerous 
appearances as soloist from one .end 
of Germany to the other. 


Iwo prominent prize winners from the 
Paris Conservatoire have been selected | 


for places in the wood-wind section of 
the Symphony Orchestra. Albert Chev- 
rot wiil take the place of Paul Fox, one 


of the original members of the orches- 
tra, and so complete the quartet of 


fiute players. Pierre Fosse, who, like 
Mr. Chevrot, won a first prize at the 
Paris Conservatoire, will replace Mr. 
Sautet among the oboes, and, it is ex- 
pected, maintain the great prestige the 
Boston oboeists, who include the bril- 
liant Longy and Lenom, have enjoyed 
for many years. 

From the Royal Opera in Berlin, 
Dr, Muck is bringing Maurice Koess- 
ler, a noted violinist, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the retirement of 
Mr. Hichheim, one of the well-known 
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Eight of Europe’s Most Cel- 


t ler is an accomplished artist. 
ter of the Philharmonic Orchestra in-°- 
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DR. KARL MUCK, 


Conductor of Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 
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incomparable 
Mr. Koess- 
For 


he has sat at the 
second desk among the first violins 
in the Royal Opera, of which Dr. 
Muck has been chief conductor since 
-| his departure from Boston three years 
ago, 
Another 


members of Boston’s 
company of first violins. 


some years past 


musician prominent in 
Berlin, Max Fuhrmann, will succéed 


Mr. Regenstein among the bassoon 
players, and a brilliant horn player 
from Cologne, Ernst Huebner, will 
succeed Carl Schumann, Who was also 
one of the original members of the 
Symphony Orchestra. Bruno Steinke 
of Berlin is to replace Ralph Smalley, 
‘the ‘cellist, who has resigned to join 
the Minneapolis Orchestra. 

Altogether there have been 10 res= 
ignations from the Symphony Orches- 
tra since last spring—an unusually 
large nun#ber. Among those who have 
gone, in addition to the players al- 
ready mentioned, are William Krafft, 
of the first violins,, and Arthur Had-} 
ley. ‘cellist. The former is in charge} 
of the orchestra at the Copley-Plaza, | 
and the latter is going to San Francis- 
/co to become ’cello soloist in the or-| 


'chestra led by his brother, Henry Had- 
ley. 


-_~ 
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_ SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

- Owing to the retirement of older 
members of the Symphony orchestra 
‘and the resignations of others, there 
‘will be several new faces when the 
first rehearsal is held on Monday, Oct. | 
7 Of the older members that have re- 
fired are Mr. Fox of the flute section 
‘and Mr. Schumann of the horn section, 
‘both of ‘whom have completed 31 years 
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umber of important |tinent as a virtuoso, and has met with 
teaching, while Mr. Barleben, for many efforts of the Munich Royal Opera to 7:60 P. M. from Cen- ake a ath: flattering success. One of the. new first 
ave retire 
has retired on account of ill health. and Sundays — 8, 8.\)f the flute section and Royal Opera, Berlin, and ie of the new 
Myr, Schroeder has retired Aiport ge Felix Motte could not possibly have | B. Fuller. Cv aceekan' i yeuher cellists will be Bruno Steinke, also of 
rt work, while Mr we seg been believed by anyone with the least o.: reat teh = ph py ce. Mr. August Sau-]| To take the place of Mr. Fox in the 
Mr .& 4 ? \ the | , et of the oboes and Mr. Regestein of | flute section Albert Chevrot of Paris has 
Mr. Smalley have left this adhe yy ©) knowledge of : | dj the bassoons and Mr. Rettberg of the- 
his contract to ica 


been engaged and to take the place of | 


P in: 
‘first ‘cellist of the San 
Miret to become solo ‘ce percussion department have long andj} Mr. Sautet in the-oboe ,section Pierre 


Fr: neisco Symphony orchestra and the 
ysecond to join the Minneapolis Sym- 
‘phony orchestra. There have been’ a 
‘few other changes. 

' In Mr. Schroeder’s place to share the 
first’desk of the ‘cello section with Mr. 


| Muck has signed 
lour 
number. of years, 
mal 


magnificent organization 


sorely tempted. 


for a 
and he is not the 
to break his word, even if he were 


honorable years of service behind them. 
Mr. Krafft and Mr. Eichheim have re- 
signed from their posittons in the first 
violins, Mr. Krafft to take charge of the 
music in the Copley-Plaza Hotel and Mr. 
Eichheim to devote himself to teaching, 


Fosse of Parts. Both of these musicians 
are young, both of them won first prizes 4 
in their respective classes in the Paris— 
Conservatoire, and both of them come 
most highly recommended bythe leading 
Paris musicians. The new bassoonist is 


Dr. Muck will again be the ruler of 
technique and the master of emotions 
im the place he has already so adorned. 
As a friend he returns to those who 
hold him in high admiration and lik- 
ing. And s0 far as his Aabors are 
concerned Boston ig more distinguished 


than Munich. 


Max Fuhrmann, originally of Cologne, 
but of recent years in Berlin, and the 
new fourth horn will be Ernst Hubner of 
Cologne. ' 

Several changes are noted in the viola | 
‘section. Mr. Spoor is transferred to ths. 
| second violin section, and Mr. Werner: 
ijhas been transferred from the second | 
Symphony. Orchestra, of which his | violin. section into the violas, taking the | 
brother is conductor, and the second toi Place of Mr. Hoyer, whose illness last 
join the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- spring compelled his retirement. A new 


while Mr. Barleben, for many years the 
leader of the second violins, has retired 
on account of ill health. Mr. Schroeder 
has retired from the ’cellos in order to 
devote himself to concert work, while, 
Mr. Arthur Hadley and Mr. Ralph Smal- 
ley have left this section, the first to be- 
come solo ’cellist of the San Francisco 


lin, regarded as one of the most brill- 
dant ’cello virtuosi of Germany. for 
the past. several season he Has been 
‘cello soloist in the Bayreuth Festiva! 
orchestra. Although still in his twen- 
ties, he has conducted opera in Bar- 
Men and Biberfeld and many concerts 
in the lower Rhine cities. 

' Special pains have been taken to make 
‘the second violin section stronger, and 
'@ distinguished violinist, Walter Habe- 


Min, Fe will come Otto Urack of Ber- 


c ee nae been engaged as’ the. leader 
‘of the séction. For the past two years 
he has been rst concert-master of the, 
‘Kiel Philharmonic orchestra,. Mr.) 
‘Habenich! has also undertaken several | 
‘tours on the contigent as a vithtangic’ 
One of the new first violins will be Mau- 
Tice Koessler of the Royal Opera, Ber- 
‘iin, and one of the new ’cellists will be} 
‘Bruno Steinke, also of Berlin. 

“'fo take the place of Mr. Fox in the 
‘flute section Albert Chevrot of Paris 


pit es engaged, and to take the place || 


‘of Mr. Sautet in the oboe section Pierre 
“Posse of Paris. Both of these musicians 
‘won first prizes in their respective 
‘lasses in the Paris Conservatoire, The 
ney “bassoonist is Max Fuhrmann, origi- 
Zerli 4, and the new fourth horn will be 
‘Ernst, Hubner of Cologne. | 
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ly of Cologne, but of recent years in }| 
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ond violin section, and Mr. Wer- 


CLEANING 


Dust and Grime of Eleven’ 


| 


tra. There have been a_ few 
changes in the rank and file. 


The work of replacing these men has - 


been done with the utmost care, and the 
management feels confident that the mu- 
sicians who are joining the orchestra this 
year will be most valuable additions and 


do much to increase the Orchestra's effi- ; 


ciency. In Mr. Schroeder’s place, to 
share the first desk of the ’cello section 


of Berlin. Mr. Urack is regarded as one 
of the most -brilliant ’cello virtuosi of 
Germany. He is a Bohemian by descent, 
but is a native of Berlin, and for the 
past several seasons has been ‘cello so- 
loist in the Bayreuth Festival Orchestra. 


Mr. Urack also brings with him the rep-: 


utation of being a conductor of great 
promise. Despite his youth, for he is 
stil in his twenties, he has conducted 
opera in Barmen and Elberfeld, and has 
conducted many concerts in the lower 


| viola of the Boston Opera House, inn 
| The total strength of the orchestra in- 
aluding the conductor will this year be 


‘less man in the 


| scattered throughout the house 
| been taken by subscription. 
|time every box in 
‘sold for these concerts. 


other , viola player will be Mr. Berliner, who 


the season before last, was the leading 


t 


an even hundred as compared with 101 
a year ago, there being this year one 
percussion department. 
The return of Dr. Muck has stimulated 


‘interest in the orchestra beyond all eX: 


with Mr. Warnke, will come Otto Urack binncameoy 


For the five Thursday, nig t. 
concerts in New York less than 100 seats : 
For the first 
Carnegie Hall has been 
For the Saturs) 
day afternoon concerts there are a few. 
taken by subscription, and to counter= 
balance these there are more . than 
enough applications now on file to od 


ii 100 seats that have not yet been | 


No condition com- 
been recorded in the; 


every one of them. 
‘parable to this has 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
YMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
' Owing to the retirement of older 
‘members of the Symphony orchestra 
nee the resignations of others, there 
will be several new faces when the | 
first rehearsal is held on Monday, Oct. |! 
>? Of the older members that have re- 
tired are Mr. Fox of the flute section 
and Mr. Schumann of the horn section, 
‘both of whom have completed 3t years 
‘of continuous service. Mr. Sautet of 
‘the oboes and Mr. Regestein of the 
‘bassoons and Mr. Rettberg of the per-.: 
‘cussion department have long and hon-,) 
‘orable years of service behind them. 
‘Mr.. Krafft and Mr. Kichheim have re- 
signed from their positions in the,first, 
violins, Mr. Krafft to take charge -of. 
the music in the Copley-Plaza Hotel | 
and Mr. Eichheim to devote himself to 
teaching, while Mr. Barleben, for many 
years the leader of the second violins, 
has retired on account of ill health, 


Mr/* Schroeder has retired from the 
‘cellos in order to devote himself to 
‘concert work, while Mr. Hadley and 


“Mr. Smalley have left this section, the) 
‘firs ‘to become solo ‘cellist of the San 
‘Francisco Symphony orchestra and the. 


igecond to join the Minneapolis Sym- 
‘phony orchestra. There have been a 
‘few other changes. 
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| In Mr. Schroeder’s place to share the 
first’desk of the ’cello section with Mr. 
Warnke will come Otto Urack of Ber- 
lin, ‘regarded as one of the most brill- 
dant ‘cello virtuosi of Germany. for 
‘the past several season he has been 
“cello soloist in the Bayreuth Festival 
“orchestra. Although still in his twen- 
‘ties, he has conducted opera in Bar- 
‘men and Hlberfeld and many concerts 
in the lower Rhine cities. 
/ Special pains have been taken to make 
‘the second violin section stronger, and 
@ distinguished violinist, Walter Habe- 
Nichi, has been engaged as’ the. leader 
/of the section. For the past two years 
he has been rst concert-master of the 
el Philharmonic orchestra,; Mr. 
Habenichi has also undertaken several | 
‘tours on the contigent as a_ virtuoso. 
One of the new first violins will be Mau- 
‘Tice Koessler of the Royal Opera, Ber- 
Tn, ‘and one of the new ’cellists will be 
‘Bruno Steinke, also of Berlin. 
“To take the place of Mr. Fox in the 
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nm engaged, and to take the place 


fr. Sautet in the oboe section Pierre | 


Fosse of ‘Paris. Both of these musicians 
‘won first prizes in their respective 
Pelasses in the Paris Conservatoire, The 
ew bassoonist is Max Fuhrmann, origi- 


lally of Cologne, but of recent years in} 


Jerlin, and the new fourth horn will be 
rnst Hubner of Cologne. | 


Several changes are noted in the viola |} 


stion. Mr. Spoor is transferred to 
cond violin. section, and Mr. Wer- 


flute section Albert Chevrot of Paris) 
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Tact Uprisgnew aa the day it was opcncd, | 


ae aor tySCasons which will be giver in Fhe ‘hall 
this rota will be a Pop. concert an Tucsdapy even- 
including ting, Sept. 24, by the Chamber «pf Com- 
be an evermerce for the guests of the inter ational 
year ago, tconvention. | 
man in th The regular Symphony | 
The retugpen with the usual public rephearsal 
lated intergnd coneert Friday aiternoo., bent. 11, 
expectationand Saturday evening, Oct. ‘La, Tespec- 
night conctively, The auction sales of s®ason tick- 
in Carnegiets begin Monday, Sept. 30, ab continue 
full prospépyesday, Oct. 1; Thursday, Oct. 3,. and 
published ryriday, Oct. 4. 
Dr. Muck and Mrs. Muck 8&:ail on the 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie fromm Bremen 
Sept: 24, and will arrive here the fol- 
lowing week. ‘The prospects fior a Sut: 
*?e"vessful season in Boston are V@Pr5 gratl- 
The PUI ying. The return of Dr. M uck! seezns to 
possibly bthave aroused an unusual amou nt 0% in- 
gterest, and while under the S,ystem of 
and the “the sale of tickets by auction it is im 
efforts of possible to make any estimates: all . 
- dications now seem to point ™) one 0 
aECHSY hin the largest sales in the history of the 
Felix Mot orchestra. 


been believ-— -. - - ena a 
knowledge of musical affairs. Dr. | 


Muck has signed his contract to lead] 
our magnificent organization for a 
number. of years, and he is not the 
man to break his word, even if he were 
sorely tempted. 

Dr. Muck will again be the ruler of 
technique and the master of emotions 
im the place he has already so adorned. 
As a friend he returns to those who 
hold him in high admiration and lik- 
ing. And s0 far as his Aebors are 
concerned Boston ig more od 


than Munich. 
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Pe 


(ore —Sot oP: (03. “Rhine cities!" BE RS | 
the first rehearsal lot the Boston Sym-| Special pains has been taken to make 
oO 


the second violin section stronger than 


phony Orchestra for the seaso f 1912-13 
will be held in Symphony Hall on Mon- 
day morning, Oct. 7. <A full prospectus 


of the season will be published next Sun-. 


day. Dr. Muck’s return, which has had 
a remarkable effect. upon the subscrip- 
tion sales for the Symphony concerts in 
New York and other cities, is also ac- 
companied by a number of important 
ehanges in the ranks of the orchestra. 

Of the older members that have retired 


are Mr. Paul Fox.of the flute section and. 


Mr. Carl Schumann of the horn section, 
both of whom have completed 31 years 
of continuous service. 
tet of the oboes and Mr. 
the bassoons and Mr. 
percussion department have long and 
honorable years of service behind them, 
Mr. Krafft and Mr. Eiechheim have re- 
signed from their posittons in the first 
violins, Mr. Krafft to take charge of the 
music in the Copley-Plaza Hotel and Mr. 
Eichheim to devote himself to teaching, 
while Mr. Barleben, for many years the 
leader of the second violins, has retired 
on account of ill health. Mr. Schroeder 
has retired from the ’cellos in order to 
devote himself to concert work, while 
Mr. Arthur Hadley and Mr. Ralph Smal- 
ley have left this section, the first to be- 
come solo ’cellist of the San Francisco 
Symphony. Orchestra, of which his 


brother is conductor, and the second to; 


join the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra. There have been a_ few 
changes in the rank and file. 

The work of replacing these men has 
been done with the utmost Care, and the 
management feels confident that the mu- 
sicians who are joining the orchestra this 
year will be most valuable additions and 


do much to increase the Orchestra’s effi- , 


ciency. In Mr. Schroeder’s place, to 
share the first desk of the ’cello section 


with Mr. Warnke, will come Otto Urack | 


of Berlin. Mr. Urack is regarded as one 
of the most brilliant ’cello virtuosi of. 
Germany. He is a Bohemian by descent, 
but is a native of Berlin, and for the 
past several seasons has been ‘cello so- 
loist in the Bayreuth Festival Orchestra. 


Mr. Urack also brings with him the rep-. 


utation of being a conductor of great 
promise. Despite his youth, for he is 
stil in his twenties, he has conducted 
opera in Barmen and Elberfeld, and has 
conducted many concerts in the lower 
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ever, and to this end a very distinguished . 
wiolinist has been engaged as the leader 
of the section. This is Mr. Walther Ha-. 
bénichl, who for the past two years has) 
been first concertmaster of the Kiel Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Mr. Habentchl has: 
also undertaken several tours on the cone 
tinent as a virtuoso, and has met with 
flattering success. One of the. new first 
violins will be Maurice Koessler.of the 
Royal Opera, Berlin, and one of the new: 
‘cellists will be Bruno Steinke, also of 
Berlin. af 
To take the place of Mr. Fox in the 
flute section Albert Chevrot of Paris has” 
been engaged and to take the place of: 
Mr. Sautet in thé-oboe ,section Pierre 
Fosse of Parts. Both of these musicians 
are young, both of them won first prizes” 
in their respective classes in the Paris) 
Conservatoire, and both of them come 
most highly recommended by*the leading 
Paris musicians. The new bassoonist is 
Max Fuhrmann, originally of Cologne, 
but of recent years in Berlin, and the 
new fourth horn will be Ernst Hubner of 
Cologne. | As 
Several changes are noted in the Viola’ 
section. Mr. Spoor is transferred to the. 
] second violin section, and Mr. Werner 
ihas been transferred from the second | 
j violin section into the violas, taking the | 
\place of Mr. Hoyer, whose iliness. last 
spring compelled his retirement. A new 
‘viola player will be Mr. Berliner, who 
the season before last, was the leading 
|viola of the Boston Opera House. 
t ‘The total strength of the orchestra in- 
‘cluding the conductor will this year be 
an even hundred as compared with 101 
a year ago, there being this year” one 
‘less man in the percussion department, 
The return of Dr. Muck has stimulated 
Jinterest in the orchestra beyond all ex» 
{pectation. For the five Thursday, n ght 
concerts in New York less than 100 seats” 
|seattered throughout the house have not 
} been taken by subscription, For the first. 
\time every box in Carnegie Hall has been 
‘sold for these concerts, For the Satur? 
| day afternoon concerts there are a few 
‘over 100 seats that have not yet been 
taken by subscription, and to counter= 
balance these there are more . than 
-enough applications now on file to sell 
every one of them. 


No condition com= 
‘parable to this has been recorded in the! 





ey Of music in this country, and: 
l¢eom reports that are coming in from 
‘other cities where the orchestra gives a 
‘series of concerts, a similar state of af- 
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DR. MUCK SAILS FOR 
AMERICA .TUESDAY. 


Cc. A. Ellis, manage 


) of thy’ Bséton 
Symphony Orchestra, has recefved a ca-— 


ble from Dr. Karl Muck, stating defi- 
nitely that he is sailing from Bremen on 
the Kronprinzessin Cecilie next Tuesday, 
Sept. 24. He also informed Mr, Ellis 
that all the engagements of the new 
members of the orchestra have been 
made. Several of these were hanging 
fire the greater part of the summer, but 
now the personnel of the orchestra for 
1912-1913 is complete. 

‘With Dr. Muck on the Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie will come Mr. Habenichl, 
new leader of the second violins; 
Urak, Mr. Schroeder’s successor, and 
Mr. Steinke of the ‘cellists. Mr. Koes- 
gler, one of the new first violins, sailed 
Sept. 12 on the Kaiserin Auguste Vic- 
toria. Mr. Chevrot and Mr. Fosse, the 
new French members of the orchestra, 
are on the Touraine, due in New York 
next week. Mr. Witek, the concert mas~ 
ter of the orchestra, cables that he is 
gailing on the Victoria Louise on Sept. 
26, and will arrive in Boston on Oct. 5. 


DR. MUCK’S SUMMER 


Tram. Sef Ze lGF2 

The Conductor Expected in Boston the 
First of October—His Leavetaking at 
Berlin and His Record There—“Parsifal” 
at Baireuth and a Festival for More Re- 
cent Engagements 


R. MUCK will leave Bremen, on his 
way to Boston to begin his work as 
conductor of the Symphony Orchestra, 
on Tuesday, Sept. 24, aboard the Kronz- 
prinzessin Cacilie. He is expected in New 
York the following Tuesday, Oct. 1, 2nd 
in Boston the next day. He will meet the 
orchestra for rehearsai on Monday, Oct. 
7, and the first concerts: of the new season 
are appointed for Friday afternoon, Oct. 
ll, and Saturday evening, Oct. 12, in Sym- 
phony Hall. The returning conductor will 
have them to himself, without an assist- 
ing singer or virtuoso. 
Dr. Muck made his final appearance at 
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tarian. Church. 

the church makes me . ; te 
The check is j... 

made out in favor of Miss Anna Sears, |... 

clerk of the church, as you. request, and |: 

is for church uses. Sincerely yours, : 

(Signed) “ ‘WILLIAM. H, TARE. 

“Tt will be understood that we are very 
glad. to receive the President’s. ample | 
‘contribution.”’ vie saeasy” eWait Sy 

The President’s mother, whose memory 
induced him to send the check for .$200,% 
was born in Boston. Before her mar-_ 
riage she was Louisa Maria Torrey. The > 
date of her birth was Sept. 1, 1827. Miss— 
Delia Torrey, the President’s aunt, was 
also born in the Hub. ins TOS 


wife of Judge Alphonso Taft, father of 
the President. Judge Taft was Sedre- § 
tary of War under President Grant and 7 
was also Attorney-Gerieral. He was min- ;: 
ister to Austria and later to Russia, 
thus being a predecessor in the position |: 
now held by the Hon. Curtis Guild. —~ }:. 


Taft Family | 


Judge Taft had previously married @ Ee 
pretty Vermont girl, Fannie Phelps of & 
Townsend, who bore him five children, & 
three of these dying in infancy. Charles & 
Phelps Taft, journalist, and Peter Rawe- } 
son Taft, lawyer, were the -surviving 
half-brothers of the President. The first. 
Mrs. Taft died in 1852. (oe 

Judge Taft. had five children : by. his. 
second wife. The, first, Samuel Daven- 
‘port Taft, died in infancy. The second. 
was William Howard Taft, now Presi-. 
dent of these United States and Repub- 
lican candidate for a second term, 

Henry Waters Taft, a New York _city & 
lawyer; Horace D. Taft, founder of @ 
boys’ school in Watertown, Conn., and 
Fannie Louise Taft, who became the - 
wife of Dr. William A. Edwards of Los & 
Angeles, Cal., were the remaining chil-— 
dren born to Judge Taft and Louisa 
'Maria Torrey Taft. Her children, in= 
cluding the President, were born in Cin-. | 
cinnati, O., but she later returned to the 
old homestead at Millbury. There she. 
resided up to the time of her death, @ | 
few. years ago, with -her sister,. Miss °) 
Delia Torrey. The little Worcester coun- . {ee tern tn ere 
ty town is very proud of its connection | by only a little time revolu- 
with President Taft. Although no, his- anges in German opera man 
tory of the town has yet been published | . ier ae, nal vii it 
under separate cover, the complete - pi- PSsch enlarged upon his theme: 
ographies of the Tafts and the. Torreys sed that these conditions, and 
have been put into book form. —. ale hag pare bb ng the reasons 
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for him at the stage door and followed him | 
Among the crowd that cheered © 
choristers and — 


to his cab. 
beside it were many of the 
minor employees of the house, who for 
years have found the conductor a just and 
steadfast friend and adviser. . 

In his twenty years at the Royal Opera 
House, Dr. Muck conducted in 108 operas 
for 1701 performances, and in twenty-one 
performances, besides, of plays with music. 
Of these operas thirty-five were new pro- 
ductions and twenty-three were elaborately 
prepared revivals. A partial list of these 
operas, with the number of times they 
were performed under Dr. Muck, runs: 


Lohengrin, 103. Die Walktire, 66. 
Cavalleria Rusti- Siegfried, 59. 

cana, 112. Gétterdimmerung, 61. 
The Magic Flute, 59. Carmen, 48. 
Fidelio, 49. Falstaff, 23. 
Der Freischiitz, 53. Roland of Berlin, 25. 
The Flying Dutch- Mara, 40. 

man, 42. Der Evangelimann, 60. 
Tannhiduser, 75. Der Rosencava-— 
Tristan, 46. lier, 43. 
Das Rheingold, 61. 


Since Dr. Muck left Berlin he has con- 
ducted at the Lower Rhenish Musical Fes- 
tival at Aix-la-Chapelle in concerts pri- 


marily intended to make Known the new 


music of young or obscure composers and 


in sundry performances of “Parsifal’ at | 
fortunately for him, he. 
He | 
in the | 


Baireuth, where, 
keeps the confidence of the Waeners. 
is now resting at a little town 
Steyermark, where he will remain until 
he departs for Boston. As yet he has sent 
forward no programmes or lists of new 
music for the coming season. 
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my ‘check for : t' your" 
tarian Church. My mother’s interest in | 
the church makes me feel. that I ought 
to. send the subscription. ‘The check is ; 
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made out in favor of Miss Anna Sears, |. 


elerk of the church, 4s you. request, and 
is for church uses. Sincerely yours, | 
(Signed) “ ‘WILLIAM H, PAIR. 
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had previously married a 
pretty Vermont girl, Fannie Phelps of- 
Townsend, who bore him five children, 
three of these dying in infancy. Charles 
‘Phelps Taft, journalist, and Peter Raw- 
son Taft, lawyer, were the -surviving 
half-brothers of the President. 
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Vindication ~ 


al ay Much Aurieipared—History of | | 
- His Resignation at Ber lin Royal eet | 


May Take Place in Ger: man Opera Houses. 


Preliminary aC keinoemerite for ih. 
Boston Symphony season of 1912-13 are} 
promising. Dr. Muck and Mrs. Muck 


nitely will sail for America on the 24th of this 


the K 
Sept. 


that © 
memb 
made, 


month, on the Kronprinzessin Cecilie. 


They will arrive in Boston a week later, 


and Dr. Muck will bring with him the 
-gcores of a number of important novel- 
ties. 

There are high anticipations of his ar- 


fire tl, rival, and Dr. Muck will undoubtedly be 


now 
1912-] 
Wit 


‘a remarkably magnetic personality, 


| glad. to get back again. 


He found Bos- 
ton much to his taste during the seasons 
tof 2906-07, .1907-'08, and here he made 
warm and lasting friends. By reason of 
as 
well as his rare gifts as a leader, Se 
Muck quickly gained a large following, | 


'$n social as well as in musical circles, 


tain personal 


The Cor 
First 
Berlin . 
at Bair 
cent Ex 


in this city. 

Likewise he came attended by a cer- 
eclat, as having been a 
favorite at the court of the Kaiser. It 
would be interesting at this time.to know 
the precise state of Dr. Muck’s rela- 
tions with the Kaiser, for the bitter dis- 
gension that took place in Berlin when 
he resigned: from his post of conductor 
at the Royal Opera is now German his- 
tory and may well be retold here. 

It must be realized in the first place 
that the position of a German conductor, 
however great he may be, and particu-,; 
larly if he be conductor at one of the | 
Imperial theatres, is by no means unre- 
stricted. Neither the engagements of 
singers nor the arranging of repertoire is 
netessarily in accordance with his | 
wishes. Powers that be, whether well or 


poorly fitted for the privilege, have much 
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theatre 
again 


.to say regarding the management of 


musical affairs. Dr. Muck, particularly; 
in latter years, chafed under certain of} 
these restrictions, as other great men 
had before him. He made known 
his resignation last winter in Berlin 
and his engagement by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, an engagement made 
possible by the expiration of a term of 
service in Germany. 

Dr. Muck made his first appearance in 
Boston as conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Symphony Hall Oct, 
9, 1906. His success was immediate. 
Leave was secured from the Kaiser, and 
Mr. Muck extended his stay in Boston 
for a second season. When he left there 
Was a tacit understanding that he would 
return at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity for a longer engagement. Mr. 
Fiedier took the baton in the fall of 
1908 and he has held is very successfully 
for Ahree seasons. 

When it was known that Dr. Muck had 
signed a contract to return te Boston 


there was dissension quite unparalleled in 


the histor : 
both the Prussian Diet and the Genman 
| Reichstag there were violent debates, in 
which the local newspapers took sides. 
This led to Dr. Muck’s vindication when 


Representative Kopsch, in the House ce 


Representatives, arose and sweeping]l) 
denounced Count von Huelsen-Haesler, 
intendant of the Berlin Royal.Opera, and 
the Berlin Lokal-Anzeiget, the court or- 
gan. This paper had published an article 
strongly insinuating «that 
gold’”* had finally .lured Dr. Muck from 
his honorable post in Berlin. And these 
were Representative’ Koepsch’s words: 

‘The imputation that Dr.. Muck is leav- 
ing his distinguished position. in Berlin 
because of the offer of a few thousand 
marks more is shattéred on the rock- 
bound character of a musician who 
fought so honorably, so unselfishly, for 
his artistic aims. 

“Such an interpretation of Dr. Muck's 
departure is a convenient shelf for the 
censor of the Berlin Royal Opera. The 
truth itself comes home to that yentle- 
man, Count von’ Huelsen, and his asso- 
ciates, 

“The despotic authority of Prussian 
militarism, which extends even to the 
temples of the Muses, cannot be borne 
forever by the greatest artist of the day. 
There was a time when a great com- 


has 


jposer was content to be looked upon as 4 


gort of house-servant by the reigning 
prince. 

“He composed symphonies. ‘to order, 
wore a uniform upon request and iid 
just as ‘his Highness’ desired, ‘without 
demur. But times have changed, Court 
von Huelsen! An artist of international 
reputation is unable to imagine himself 
in the 17th century. Slavish submis 
to his Highness’ will, year in and year 
out, has become an obsolete numbed ff 
his repertoire. The opera conduttd 
who has no voice in the selection ? 
works to be performed, nor of the st 
ers who appear in the various wi 
who, in short, is deprived of Mberts,# 
apt to emigrate. Why should this il 
astonishment? Freedom is the al 
and the omega of the artistic nati 
Dr. Muck merely followed the exalm 
of his intimate colleagues, Rivciil 
Strauss and Felix Weingartner.. 

“A musician of international celeitilf 
cannot be expected to swallow the 
tates of a-royal puppet eternally. 

“The opera is not an armory, ani? 
tercourse with soloists, conductors * 
orchestra, should not be carried te 
the manner of a surly captain-ate al 
Count von Huelsen atta ee 
domination at the cost of 
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DR. KARL MUCK. 
(Copyright by Garo; 1906.) 


This speech was but one of the edna e 


making episodes 


accompanying Dr. 
Muck’s resignation. 


The Germans and 


Prussians of today are not so respectful 


as in former generations. 
| reasonable, in view of more recent ut- 
terances of the German press, to sup- 
pose that this speech of Mr. Kopsch was 
at once a symptom of approaching re- 
publicanism—of spirit, if not of law—in 
Germany, and also that the debates. in 


‘both of the German: mene ore ‘ik 


agement. 


to precede by only wm Aittle time ravolun 
tionary changes in German opera mane 


Mr. Kopsch enlarged upon his hema 


It is not un-! He declared that these conditions, 


these conditions only; 


for Dr. Muck’s resignation from a post 
which he had held long and honorably,’ 


having devoted to it his best energies | 


In the Hous 
of Lords Professor Waldémeyer, 


for mofé than 20 years. 
dent of the Academy of. # 
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ang. 
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6 = Berlin Opera with to he ended as it will stand next season: 


me stan and Isolde,”’ and so he ended 
4t. That performance, althoush the fact: 
ad not been blazoned about, as would 


KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
VIOLINS 


‘ordinarily have been the custom, was in Witek, A., Spoor, 8. 


Coneert-master. Hoffmann, J. 


levery way a memorable one. The theatre | Noack. S. Tak, 


was crowded to its utmost capacity, and 
long after the curtain had descended 
‘the conductor was recalled and recalled, 
‘to. shouts of applause, and “A ufwiederse- 
hens,” ‘‘Wiederkomens,” etc. And on 
‘this night, again contrary to the German 
| ustom, where a conductor is rarely 
made much of in public, Dr. Muck was 
‘the star and the singers ignored in the 
ovation given him. 

' §ince leaving Berlin Dr, Muck. has con- 


‘ducted the great Lower Rhenish festi- 
vals and has prepared the performances 
of .‘‘Parsifal,”’ at, Bayreuth, conducting 
most of the performances of that opera. 
AC ‘present he is resting and preparing 
for his journey at his country home in 
peblbad-bel-Gras, Steurmark, 

| ‘Phe usual auction sales of Symphony 
“tickets will come at the end of this 


‘month. The rehearsal tickets will be | Barth, C. 


old Monday, Sept. 30; and Tuesday, Oct. | 
ing concerts Thursday, Oct. 8, and Fri- 
“day, Oct. 4. Fufl details regarding the 
Symphony season will soon be made 
eae me 5 a 
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“More Changes Announced in the Personnel 
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=A Complete List of the, Men for the 
New Season—Mr. Dippel’s Company and 
" Novel Operas—A New Piece by Bantock 
-=Comparing Korngold and Mozart— 


News and Opinion 
a HEN the management of the 
Symphony Orchestra announced 
as ea ten days ago the changes in 
Rs * the personnel of the band for 
_the new season, several vacancies were still 
unfilled. Dr. Muck has now sent forward a 
‘ist of the players whom he has picked to 
“fill them. In Mr. Krafft’s place in the first 
violins will come Edward Tak, formerly 
yeoncert-master of the Pittsburgh and the 
Sar Eric Haynes, 


‘tonian, both pupils of Willy Hess, will join 
the second violins. To the violas will come 

Paul Schwerley of Darmstadt, and Walter 
Blumenau of Berlin, while the third new 


’ Strube, G. Ribarsch, A. 
Koessler, M. Mullaly, J: 
Habenicht, W. Fiedler, B. 
Fiumara, P. Marble, E. 
Tischer—Zeitz, H. Pinfield, C. 
Goldstein, S. Griinberg, M. 
Roth, O. Theodorowicz, J. 
Kuntz, D. Mahn, F. 
Rissland, K. Traupe, W. 


Goldstein, H. 
Berger, HE. 
Haynes, E. 


Kurth, R. 


VIOLAS 


Férir, E. Kluge, M. 

Gietzen, A. Blumenau, W. 
Werner, H. Forster, E. 
Berliner,  VanWynbergen, C. 
Pauer, O. H. Schwerley, P. 


VIOLONCELLOS 


Warnke, H. Nast, L. 
Urack, O. Belinski, M. 
Keller, J. Steinke, B. 
Nagel, R. Warnke, J. 


Folgmann, E. 
BASSES 


tickets for the Saturday even- | Kunze, M. Seydel® T. 
ane tne. ti Gerhardt, G. Huber, E. 
Agnesy, K. Ludwig, O. 
Jaeger, A. Scrurig, R. 


FLUTES 


Maquarre, A. Battles, A. 
Brooke, A. Chevrot, A. 


OBOES 


| Longy, G. Fossé, P. 
Lenom, C. 


CLARINETS 


Grisez, G. Varnini, A. 
Mimart, P. 


BASSOCNS 


Sadony, P. Fuhrmann, 
Mueller, E. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Mueller, F. 
BASS CLARINET 
Stumpf, K. 
CONTRA-BASSOON 
Mosbach, J. 


HORNS 
Hess, M. Wendler, G. 
Lorbeer, H. Gebhardt, W. 
Hain, F. Hackebarth, A. 
Phair, J. Hiibner. 


TRUMPETS 


Kloepfel, L. Heim, G. 
Mann, J. Merrill, C. 


TROMBONES 


Hampe, C., Maéusebach, A, 
Aloo, M. Kenfield, L. 


TUBA 
Lorenz. O. 
HARP 
Schuecker, H. 
TYMPANI 
Neumann, 8. Kendler, F. 
PERCUSSION 


Zahn, ¥F. Burkha 
Senia, T. aise sfiene 
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LEFT—MAGGIE TEYTE. 


Soloists with the Symphony Orchestra. 
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AT RIGHT—MARIBP RAPPOLD. 
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Veelligt is Emil Folgmann of the Philhar- ORGAN : 
“monig Orchestra in Berlin. Again the Marshall, J. P . | 
| 
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Changes bring to the orchestra elther LIBRARIAN 4 : 
“young men Or highly experienced players in Sauerquell, J. 
fair 7 . In all fifteen newcomers om 

it in the orchestra at the first con- 


, $ 
the ® 
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Noted List of Soloists An- 
nounced——Several New . 
Comers to Be Heard. 
f Sekt, 24 
The opening of the thirty-s cond | 
.season of the Symphony Orchestra is 
| but ‘three weeks away, tne first re- 
| eee “aay y » sicls © Berlin. Now the orchestra 
omin on Friday afternoon, | siclan from ) . 
Oct. 11 and the first concert on bhe ) has a long contract with him, and for 


following evening. zmMany seasons to come Boston will he 
The auction sales of season tickets || his home and America the fleld of his 
A  \. a4 ’ + ; ~ | 


: town. These Gates are Nov. 8 and _9, 
Dec, 6 and 7, Jan, 10 and 1, Jan. Si 

“and  Peb.- 1; “Feb, 21 ‘and 22> and+ 
March 21 and 22, ae 


Interest in the season naturally cen- 
(ters in the eagerly awaited return of 
Dr. Muck as conductor of the orchestra. 
It is onl¥ fair to say that no man who 
42 | has held this impertant post since the 
Organization of the orchestra made. so 
profound an impression .on fhe orches- 
tra itself and on the patrons of the 
concerts as did this distinguished mu- 


Symphony Conductor Here | 
for Season’s Work. 


Or ree ee 


Announces Several Novelties hy 
‘Unfamiliar Composers. 


: Dr Karl Muck arrived in Boston yes- 
terday to take up rehearsals of the 
Boston. Symphony Orchestra, prelimi- 
nary to the first season of his retvrn 
as its ‘conductor. With him came Mrs 
Muck and the little Boston terrie: 
‘which he took from this city four years 
ago and which has since been an im- 
‘portant member of his household. 
Dr and Mrs Muck are temporarily 
‘gt the Somerset, but they expect the 
‘arrival of their furniture frem Ger- 
many in a few days. They hope to be 
“permanently settled in their new apari- 
ment on Commonwealth av within a 
Week or 10 days. 
“My plans for the season,’’ said Dr 
Muck, “are in a sense vague and in- 
fiefinite, or at any rate they are not so 
rystallized that I can discuss them at 
‘Iength. We shall have novelties, of 
urse, but it is a fact that there are 
ew new works of importance that 
Boston has not heard. This applies to 
works of French composers as well as 
to those of the German school. I do 


not believe in presenting a novelty | 
gia It is not | 
-woith while to waste the time of the! 


ly because it is new. 


orchestra and try the patience of the 
“ 


that is beine published. 


( “I have three works in mind which I 


Which I shall play.’’ 


: 


| 


will bring out in the early part of the 


season. Oneisa symphony by Lendvai, | 


whose music, I believe, is unknown to 
Boston. 
I shall bring out <« 
new Reger work which he calls ‘A Con: 
eerto in Ancient Style’ and the third 
that I can mention now is a Humor- 
esque by the composer Mrazek.\ Readers 
‘of the principal comic paper of Ger- 
many, the Fliegende Blaetter, have for 
many years been familiar with the an- 
ties of ‘Max and Moritz’ and it is on} 
vhis theme that Mrazek has written his | 
piece. I have also some Russian music 


Dr Muck was asked if he purposed 
bringing out any music by Schoen g, 
who is the reigning sensation of Ger- 
‘many. He smiled blandly and said that 
he personally could not understand such 


usic. 
Both Dr and Mrs Muck had a_ goo 
rest after the Summer Season at i 
reuth. They spent several weeks jn 
their country home in the south of 
AUStria, and were in Berlin the last 
week before sailing. On the Ship. with 
them were a number of musical nota- 
bilities, including. Mr Gatti-Casazza, 
‘director of the .Méetropolitan Opera 


dience on much of the new music | 


On the other side he is held in} 
‘growing esteem. 


" DR KARL MUCK, 
Who Returns to Be Conductor of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra. 


ae E 
Company, and his wife, Mme Alda and 


Mme Gadski. 

The auction sale today will dispose 
of the $18 seats for the concerts and 
wili begin promptly at 10 o’tlock, 


’ 
| 
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'Symphon tion of $10 Rehearsal 
Seats Brings Out Lucky — Bid- 
ding. : RM 
Record prices. were recorded at the 

auction in Symphony Hall yesterday of 

the $10 seats for the: Friday rehearsals. 

Nine rows on. the floor and five.in ‘the 

‘balcony come within this price. One 

seat in row LL, in the middle: of. the 

fisor, brought -$28. A year ago the. high- 
est price obtained for a. seat, .one in 
the row directly in, front of this; was 
$26.50. t Peis : re 

Several aisle seats sold yesterday for 

$25, but there were not many sold for 

more than» $20. .Six seats on each side 
of the balcony doors brought from 
$11.50 to $12.50.. In the front balecény row 

‘the prices ranged from $18 to $25.50. In 

the orchestra the last four.seats in SS, 

the half rows at the back of the: hall,. 
went for $8 each. | Ss 


Here in Boston 


By current report, Mr. Fiedler is living 


, content, at- 
ter his four years of conducting in Boston, 


quietly this autumn in Berli 


to be for a time without work. 
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—nee performances on successive 
24 concerts fi 
ex- 
of | 


will be held in Symphony Hall on 
Sept. 30, Ocr. 1, 3 and 4, beginning at 
196 o’clock.. On Monday the $18 | 
seats fer the jehearsals will be} 
sold, on..Tuesday the $10 eo tae | 
seats, on ‘Thursday the. $15 seats for 
the concerts, and on Friday the $1 
concert seats, 

Between Oct, 11 and May ®& the or- 
chestra wilk give 110 concerts, exclusive | 
of its pension fund henefits, of which | 
there are always two. 


Boston will have .its usual 24 matle| 


Dre th RS 


JULIA CULP 


—- —— ~_—- 
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day afterneons, and its 
on successive Saturday evenings, 
cept when the orchestra is out 


Fri- . 


; 


lof Alwin Schroeder. 


| Europe. 


1of the piano classics, 


work. 

The New members of the orchestra, 
most of whom come from Europe, are 
all of them, without exception, men of 
distinguished rank. 

The management announces the 
names of fourteen artists who have 
been engaged to assist during the sea- 
son. All of them are musicians of 
high rank. There will be five singers, 
Julia Culp, Marie Rappold, 
Gerhardt, Maggie Teyte and Herbert 
Witherspoon; five pianists, Germaine 
Schnitzer, Leopold Godowsky, Max 
Paper, George Proctor and Norman 
Wilks; three.violinists, Fritz I<risler, 
Anton Witek and Eugene Ysaye, 
one ‘cellist, Otto Urack, the successor 
The engagements 
of these artists have been so arranged 
that they will alternate as far as pos- 
Sible with concerts which are purely 
orchestral. In recent vears there has 
been an increasing demand for concerts 
without soloists. 

Of the singers the only one who will 
be new to Boston is Julia Culp, who is 
Dutch by birth and who holds a very 
high place among the concert singers of 
She is described as a megzo- 
soprano of unusual beauty of voice and 
as an artist of first rank. ‘This will 
be her first season in America. 

Another newcomer is Max Pauer, who 
ranks as Germany’s leading interpreter 
and who is also 
coming to America for the first time. 


Elena |, 


and || 


| 
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‘Dr Muck’s Return 


\ 


' 
| 


a Feature. 


cectnen monger teenattas 


‘Will Conduct This Season for 


The most interesting feature, 
Symphony season, which will gpen 

and 12, is the return of Dr Muck as 
conductor, after an absence of four 
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average purchaser has diséovered that he} ‘will speak for themselv 
’ e he. hat can obtai his kata ‘annually for ‘‘about ‘public of the conce ts a 
we in of th fi. ; 4 yea he the: ——— d ; . sO much,”’ ‘and whoever the conductor, those whose admiration | . ctor 
‘pas oe cox oh si trea "ia The Auctions and the Public, the sett ) whoever the “‘soloists,’”?’ he will bid no, pax ahaa —— ge aba ci ‘ a ik 
his einkas sa 40. Soares Boston Mik di i ‘“Left-Over” | more, even for the coveted afternoon con- ppropriately to such ’a beginning three” 
Se “pe to tT urn to. “eg ) teary fate Average Prices and the we y certs. Thus the income of the orchestra | of the items in the programme are very fa 
soon as. this had been eager a3 oy “ Tickets for the Saturday Concerts—"“he certs. oe tenis to become a fixed quantity, | millar: Beethoven's “Eroica” symphony,’ 
padi pe poe! na Sea Kneisels’ ” Programmes — Mme. Sem- f though the cost of conductor, orchestra and | Berlioz’s overture, ‘‘The Roman’ Carniv: a 
‘ie farewe , et the a Yo Sisterly De- | “assisting artists’? steadily rises. and the prelude to Wagner's opera, he | 
‘His ay of olgge ae Ss brich’s and Mme. Gadskis 51s y As usual, all the tickets for the afternoon Mastersingers.’”’ The fourth is relatively 
Wr ak the 90 ix cones nd bate Over Singing and Acting — Miss concerts were sold at the auctions; but, | novel, Liszt’s tone-poem, “Mazeppa,” heard | 
gg vies ae lobe , song oa it N of Many as in recent years there were more seats only once before in the thirty years of the 
en ee , th a cm Farrat’s Health Improves— hy than bidders for the evening concerts. Symphony Concerts and none’too oftex per- \ 
Res en 3g lag eam gn < Sorts Once more a “limited number’ of these formed elsewhere. At present there is only 
| See cae. Be: eee : Mee ~ ¢ seats remain to be sold at a flat price for | to say of it that a fragment of Victor | 
poe tet: Bern at vee eg me N the general outcome of the ticket the season or for single concerts. As sOme | Hugo’s “‘Les Orientales,” and not Byron’s” 
{ BES conducting Tristan .. an sales for the Symphony Concerts, say, the evening concerts have gradually | tale in verse, suggestea the music to Liszt. 
© yelled Ba anned. At. .. COMMENT. \? there is a sign or two of the musical declined in social prestige while the after- | The poem first pictures the ride of the con~— 
eee secre! Usage ih Germany. bd he times in Boston worth the heeding. noon concerts have waxed in it. As others | demned Mazeppa bound to the wild horse” 
RY nal eee yee even ae pte eh In the first place, the selling of yin ap believe, a part of the old public of Satur- | that bears him over the wild country, while» 
is taken rather as a matter of course,| by auction continues with no audible o d day evenings has changed its way of Ife | the night wind, trees, rocks, plains rush by. 
on his last night in Berlin Dr Muck; jection, or even hint of a desire for change, and now spends its ‘“‘week-ends” at subur- Therein may Liszt be descriptive. Like to 
was the star and the singers were lost) from the public of the concerts. 116 ban houses. A third point of view sees a | this ride, continues the poem, is the ride-of | 
ne OM tag Nig he ge this came} the ancient, and so honorable, custom, “serve younger generation of men taking other | the soul of Genius through the world and 
an extraordinary oceurrence. The ques-j| as the afternoon concerts are still omicia y pleasures on Saturday nights, whereas its ; the verse goes forward in rhetorical paral-— 
‘public rehearsals,’’ though they aifter ort fathers and uncles went to the Symphony + lel. Here Liszt may be idealistic—and rhe- 
a whit from the actual “concerts of Sat- Concerts. And so speculation goes, even torical, too. ' est 
urday evening. No other symphony orches- to the occasional suggestion of a shifting oe ae aca i pa 
tra in America and none in Europe within of the concerts to Thursday evenings and ; THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AND 

easy recollection, sells its tickets at auc- 

tion. If the Chicago Orchestra or the 

Philadelphia Orchestra or the Philharmonte | 

Society in New York proposed such a meth- | 


tion of his having been allowed to leave 
Berlin was brought up first in the Prus- 
gian Diet and a few days later in the 
Gorman Reichstag, and was made in 
Friday afternoons (as the Philharmonic MAHLER’S MUSIC | 
Concerts in New sintak fine shifted) or to ee Pe g 9 a 
Friday evenings and Saturday afternoons. ° : pei | 
| But custom is custom, after one-and-thirty Played the World Over, /[t Been 
od of distribution, their publics would prob-| Strangely and Undeservedi# sclackil 
ably resent it. They are used. to another | 
wav. Now and then faint and private mur- 
murs rise in Boston about the inability 0! 


both hguses the subject of very bitter 
debate. That the intendant of the 
years, and not easily altered in Boston, | 
especially when the results of the change | Here—Mr. Russell’s Return—A Plan for 
are largely conjectural. A better way, | | 
+ shad en at Sunday-Afternoon Concerts at the Opera 
regular subscribers to retain their sea > f 
the Symphony Concerts from year to year) House — Mme. Calve at Hand — Leon- 
without the competition and the burden of 


Royal Opera had allowed Boston to 
secure Dr Muck made him the subject 
perhaps, would be the spreading of the 
knowledge, especially among the new and 
y cavallo’s New Opera—Reger’s Impending 
attendance or expense in brokers’ com- } 
missions that the auctions impose. Some Pieces—Items as They Pass 


of attack in the Parliament, and judg- 
ine from the discussion going on during 
the past Summer in Germany, br 
‘Muck’s leaving Berlin promises to bring 
‘about a revolution in the management 
9f the Imperial Theatres. For once the 
increasing public for serious music here, 
that the Symphony Concerts on Saturday 
evenings are no longer the exclusive posses- | 
‘is sion of a self-perpetuating public that an- | 
expert opinion avers that the oe tne nually returns to them. They are open 
would yield more revenue were — now, and there is room for all and sundry. 
tickets sold at flat prices. Other judg- | H. TP. 
ment, no less wise approves the pres- 
ent method. The management, mean~ ||) 
while, seems content. So, also, does the |e@ 
public, and there is no more sign of change ||| 


accusation was not made that “‘the al- | 
than there is of a shifting of the hour for ij 
beginning the evening concerts. <All other | 


mighty dollar of America’ was the lure 

that brouent the distinguished musician 
metropolitan audiences in America may 5° @ 
to their concerts at 8.15, but to the Syim- 


-¢ Boston, but because he would have 
phony Concerts we in Boston shall go 4t | F 


r opportunity to express his artis- 

% denis than is given to any conductor 
an eight, though we speed our dinners and @ 
Ge eee ana Suesdey, Oot cy mers kes dress “catch-as-catch-can.”’: § also shall 
goncert tickets Thursday, Oct and | we take our tickets by auction, though all 
| | | ae other symphony orchestras sell theirs at | 
the box office—our own like the rest with # 
its series in otheg cities. 

On the other hand, while the auctions 
persist the average of the premiums does 
not much rise. This year, if ever, with 


‘ 
gt th es ; Pe si Ning 
engage 
7 a ee 


ny. 
“Dr and Mrs Muck sail for this coun- 
y on the Kronprinzessin. Cecilie on 
Sept 24, arriving in Boston a week later. 
“They intend going at once to housc- 
keeping in an aparttment on Common- 
Wealth av. Since leaving Berlin Dr} 
ok has conducted the great Lower 
Rhenish festivals in Aachen and has 
‘prepared the performance of ‘‘Parsifal’’ 
ie ‘Bayreuth, conducting the greater 
‘patt of them. At the present he is in 
his country home at Dobibad-bei-Gras, 
reulermark. © 
1@ usual auction sale of tickets will 
r at the end of this month. The 


NNOUNCING, the other day, the pro- 
programmes of the Hallé Concerts | 
at Manchester, in England, the 
Guardian praised the new conduc- 

tor, Mr. Balling, for the inclusion in them 
of symphonies by Bruckner and Mahler, that — 
hig hidebound predecessors had ignored. — 
“They are the most comprehensive of 
modern symphonists,’’ said the Guardian, | 
‘and there is musical wealth in them.” 
Here in Boston, for years past, we have 
not lacked Bruckner’s music. Mr, Gericke, | 
who had lived and worked in the midst of 
the controversies that Bruckner’s sym=>) 
phonies raised in Vienna, made them 
_ known, one by one, to the public of the 
_Symphony Concerts, though he professed 
no great personal admiration for them, | 
Dr. Muck, who. had, more individual. im- 


Dr. Muck’s Reappearance at the Symphony 
Concerts with Liszt’s “Mazeppa” on His 


First Programme—An Operatic Concert 
Besides Sramt- Oct - #4 (74™ 
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Concerts will begin once more next > 

Friday afternoon and Saturday even- 
ing in Symphony Hall. 
return to them with sixteen newcomers 
scattered througa the string, the wind and 


Fc the thirty-first year, the Symphony 


The orchestra will 
SYMPHONY REHEARSALS 


A Balcony Right B, 19, 20; $50 each. 
Se. Address G.C.M., =_— Transcript. 


the brass choirs. Returning after an inter- 
val of four years and with a long. term of 
Service before him, Dr. Muck will again be 
the conductor. He resumes the post -that 
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2 -SALLE—Two opera tickets for alternat3 


Ss ii Wednesday evenings ani Saturday after- 
~noons First 


Balcony C, 41-42, Aisle _ seat. 
G.T.C., Boston Transcript. 


tee -$8 each. 
f 0 22 


Ree TO RENT 


Box No. 23, lower tier, for 
T Apply to E. HUBBARD, 206 Beacon 
SR STN iene VCA):* 017 
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| was a year ago. 


the prestige of the return of Dr. Muck, i! 
should have risen. It did by a degree by 
the testimony of expert computing observ- 
ers at the sales, but not to such an extent 
as those observers had anticipated. There 
were few “record prices,” and the gen 
eral level was only a little higher than it 
The moral is clear: The 


| 


he left reluctantly, in the noon of his pow- 
ers, ambitious to make the orchestra 
unique in its kind. How ample and fine 
those powers are, alike on the technical and 
the interpretative side, in the attainment of 
Sensuous musical beauty and of character- 
izing and revealing expression, there is no 
need now to recall. Even in this first pair 


of concerts, the orchestra and Dr. Muck > 


'clination toward them, played at least oe 


in @ach year of his conductorship. Mm 
Fiedler was like-minded, and a symphony 
of Bruckner is now an established item — 
in the annual scheme of the Symphony 
Concerts, So heard, his music steadily 
wins increasing understanding, apprecia-— 
tion, sympathy. | ai) 

Mahler’s symphonies, on the other 
hand, have been strangely and unde-— 





veaby the succ 


“the Symphony Orchestra. For 

and more, Mahler has been 4 
composer whose established 
‘pay nothing of the intrinsic interest of 


“his music or of informed curiosity about 
‘4t—warranted the performance of his 
sumphenies here. 

a single one of 
“in Boastou—the fifth produced by 
Gericke in his final year, 
‘veived, and repeated “by general ¢e- 
quest” at another pair of concerts. Dr. 
/Muck seemed to ignore Mahler’s music; 
Mr. Wtecler announced one or another 
svmphony from year to year, but never 
played it. The excuse was that the cho- 
‘pen piece required a chcrus or solo sing- 
‘ers, difficult to assemble and rehearse. 
It is auite true that some of Mahler’s 
mphonies do demand such unusual, cost- 
ly and complex forces, and that conduc. 
tors, in prudent fear of so many exactions, 
are wary of them. On the other hand, 
more of Mahler’s music requires only the 
large orchestra that sits week in and week 
out in Symphony Hall and is eminent'y 
fitted to play it. There seems no sound 
reason why the symphonies. so written 
should not, one by one, be made know 
here. In many a trait of imagination and 
style, Mahler is the musical continuator 
of Bruckner. If Bruckner’s music 
gerves annual performances in Boston, by 
the same token Mahler's has a right to 
occasional hearing. His symphonies have 
their shortcomings; they have also rarely 
Gndividual and significant merits. They 
have qualities that are unique in the music 
of our time. Like Bruckner’s they can, 
on occasion, rise impressively high 
‘scope and power of imagination and ex- 
‘pression. Few audiences anywhere have 
heard them uninterested and unmoved, 
‘They gain in prestige, they multiply upon 
‘programmes the world over. There was 
‘mo need of the interest that untimely 
‘death awakens to establish Mahler among 
the eminent composers of our day. Not 
often has the Symphony Orchestra been so 
Megilectful. It is a blot upon its just ré- 
‘pute, for catholicity that it should so long 
and persistently have ignored Mahler's 
‘music. It is high time to hear his sym- 
‘phonies in Boston. We may be belated ov2r 
them, but we need not be stubborn in the 
pride of error. Ms Ae 


them has been played 
Mr. 
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lig 


Leader Arrives in Boston 
and Discusses Season’s 
Plans. 
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Yet in all that time, | 
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DR. MUCK PROM 


FOR PATRONS OF THE SYMPHONY 


| | ney «a ee “| plies to works of the French compos- | 
) Pe & DYES of fst ers as well as it does to those of the | 
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DR. KARL MUCK. 


Symphony Orchestra leader who arrived 


in Boston yesterday. 
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The arrival of Dr, Karl Muck in 


Boston and the sale beginning today 


work of the Symphony Orchestra com- 
piete and with the rehearsals which 
begin next Monday, 
season will have begun. 

“My plans for the season,” said Dr. 
Muck, ‘“‘are in a sense vague and in- 
Cefinite, or at any rate they are not 
so crystalized that I care to discuss 
them at length. We shall have novel- 
ties of course, but it is a fact that 
there are few new works of importance 
that Boston has not heard. This ap- 


SES NOVELTIES 


German School.. | 
“tT go not believe in presenting a nOov- 


-elty because it is new. It is not worth 
while to waste the 


tra and try the patience of the a'.‘lience 


of the season tickets for the Saturday | 
evening concerts make the preliminary 


| 
| 


the thirty-second 


| 
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on much of the new music that is | 
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being published, = 
Three New 
three works in mind which 
the early part of 
a symphony by 
un- 
side 


. 
mood 


“I. have y 
YT will bring out in 
the season. One is 
Lendvai, whose music, I believe, is 
known to Boston. On the other 
he is held in growing esteem, 
bring out a new 
calls “A Concerto 
and the third that I can mention now 
is a humoresque by the composer 
Mrazek. Readers of the_- principal 
comic paper of Germany, the Fliegende 
Blaetter, have for many 


‘familiar with the antics of “Mex and} 8° 
that ¢Symphony Orchestra, and are graduates 
of the Berlin Hochschule, 


Moritz’ and it is on this theme 
_Mrazek has ‘written his piece. I have 
| also some Russian music which I shall 
| play. 

Well-Tried Favorites 


“My first program, which is already 
'announced comprises for the most part 
well tried favorites—the ‘‘Eroica’’ of 
| Beethoven, the ‘Roman Carnival’ of 
'Perlioz and the ‘Meistersinger’ Vorspeil. 
The other work, the symphonic poem, 

‘Mazeppa,’’ I am told, has been played 
only once at a Symphony concert and 
that a good many years ago.” 

“In getting the archestra up to con- 
cert pitch, so to say, at the beginning 
of the season and especially. at the be- 
ginning of this season, there is nothing 
so good as working it in the great 
classics. Much of the complicated mod- 
ern music sounds well even when it is 
badly played. but Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Brahms and Mozart must be 
piayed accurately and are, therefore, 
outside of their value as works of art, 
of inestimable worth in drill.” 


NEW SYMPHONY 
LIST COMPLETE 


C. E. Pinfield, a Bostonian, Is 
Among Additions to 


Personnel. 
f+ e, pate <2 4 up. 


C, A. Ellis received ffom Dr/ Karl 
Muck yesterday a complete Hist of the 
new members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra who have been engaged by 
~Dr. Muck, The list which he received 


| |__ Some days ago was incomplete. On that 
» list were the names.of Maurice Koessler 


of the first violins, Walter Rabenicht, 
leader of the second vivlins, Otto Urack 


LAAT 
Works 


_the new membe 
-sgection. §. = 


and Bruno Steinke of the ‘cellists ana 


rs of the wind instrument — 


In adition to these pr. Muck has en- 


eaged Eduard Tak to take the place of 
|William Krafft. 
der, a pupil of Joachim. 
i|he was first concert-master of the Pitts- 
I shalli!purgl: Orchestra under Emil Paur, Dur- 
Reger work which he ||ing the season of 1910-1911 he was con- 

in Ancient Style,’’ || cert-master of the San Francisco Sym- 


Mr. Tak is'a Hollan- 
At one time 


| phony Orchestra. 


: 


The two new second violins are’ Eric. 


Haynes, an Australian and Carlos E. 
Pinfield, a Bostonian, 
years been} pupils of Prof. Willy Hess, who was for 


Both have been 


many years concert-master of the 


The two new members of the violin 
section who are coming from abroad are 


| Paul Schworley and Walther Blumenau. 


' 
! 


| 


} 
| 


; 
’ 


Mr. Schwerley is a German, a pupil of 
Prof. Hermann Ritter, of Wuerzburg, 


‘and has been in recent years solo-viola 


| 


of the Grand Ducal Court Orchestra of 
Darmstadt, Mr. Blumenau is a gradu> 


| ate of the Hochscule, Berlin, and for a 
| 


few years has been a member of the 


| Bluethner Orchestra of that city. The 
third ‘cellist in addition to Messrs, 
Urack and Steinke is Emil Folgmann. 
He is a pupil of Housmann and Becker 
ana for two years has been with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Beriin. The 
personnel of the orchestra is now com- 
plete. 


— — Se eee tae 


ad : 


SEASON OPEN 


_ 


ott” 


First Rehearsal of 32d 


| 


Year Tomorrow 


The 32d season of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will open with the 


public rehearsal tomorrow afternoon 
and the first concert on Saturday even- 


ing. The return of Dr. Muck has un- 


questionably stimulated the interest of 
the general public in the Symphony 
concerts and unquestionably the recep- 
tion given to him will be very warm 
and hearty. There will be no soloist 
this wéek. 

The programme comprises the Eroica 
Symphony of Beethoven, which forms 
the first half of the concert; the Ro- 
man Carnival Overture of Berlioz, the: 
almost unknown symphonic poem Ma-} 
zeppa of Liszt and finally the prelude 


-to The Meistersingers of Nuremberg of 


Wagner, which happened to be on Dr. 
Muck’s first programme six years ago. 

The soloist at the second concert will 
be Madame Marie Rappold of the Met-|_ 


- . 


ropolitan Opera Company, New. York. 
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‘pay nothing of the intrinsic interest of 
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@uctots of the Symphony Orchestra. For 
ten years and more, Mahler has been a 
poser whose established ~rank—to 


“his music or of informed curiosity about 


| 
| 


‘it—warranted the performance of his 
‘symphonies here. Yet in all that time, 


‘a single one of them has been played 


in Bosteu—the tifth produced by Mr. 


Gericke in his final year, eagerly reo- 
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eeived, and repeated “by general ¢e- | 


quest” at another pair of concerts. Dr, — 


r. I*ecler announced one or another 


eae seemed to ignore Mahler’s music; 


| 


“played it. The excuse was that the cho- 


‘paved from year to year, but never 


sen piece required a chctrus or solo sisug- 
“ers, difficult to assemble and rehearse. 
. It is auite true that some of Mahler’s 


ligymphonies do demand such unusual, cost- 


ly and complex forces, and that conduc. 
tors, in prudent fear of so many exactions, 
are wary of them. On the other hand, 
more of Mahler’s music requires only the 
large orchestra that sits week in and week 
out in Symphony Hall and is eminently 
fitted to play it. There seems no sound 
reason why the symphonies. so written 
should not, one by one, be made known 
here. In many a trait of imagination and 
style, Mahler is the musical continuator 
‘of Bruckner. 
Serves annual performances in Boston, by 
the same token Mahler’s has a right t# 
Occasional hearing. His symphonies have 
their shortcomings; they have also rarely 
Gndividual and significant merits. They 
have qualities that are unique in the music 
of our time. Like Bruckner’s they Can, 
on occasion, rise impressively high in. 


‘scope and power of imagination and ex- | 


‘pression. Few audiences anywhere have 
Heard them uninterested and unmoved, 
‘They gain in prestige, they multiply upon 
‘programmes the world over. There was 
mo need of the interest that untimely 
‘death awakens to establish Mahler among 
the eminent composers of our day. Not 
‘often has the Symphony Orchestra been so 
megiectful. It is a blot upon its just re- 
pute for catholicity that it should so long 
and persistently have ignored Mahler's 
‘music. It is high time to hear his sym- 
‘phonies in Boston. We may be belated over 
‘them, but we need not be stubborn in the 
pride of error. BH. TP. 


If Bruckner’s music de- 


DR. KARL MUCK. 


Symphony Orchestra leader who arrived 
in Boston yesterday. 


SO errr A mn = 


The arrival of Dr, Karl Muck in. 
Boston and the sale beginning today. 
of the season tickets for the Saturday | 
'evening concerts make the preliminary | 
| work of the Symphony Orchestra com- | 
piete and with the rehearsals which 
begin next Monday, the thirty-second 
season will have begun. | 
“My plans for the season,’’ said Dr. | 
Muck, “‘are in a sense vague and in-| 
Cefinite, or at any rate they are not 
so crystallized that I care to discuss 
them at length. We shall have novel- 
ties of course, but it is a fact that 
there are few new works of importance 
that Boston has not heard. This ap: | 


ET 


DR. MUCK PROMISES NOVELTIES — 
FOR PATRONS OF THE SYMPHONY 


OG a Ser aaa 29 ‘| plies to works of the French compos) 
SExy 3/ 4st ers as well as it does to those of the | 


Leader Arrives in Boston 
and Discusses Season’s 
Plans. 


| 


German School.. 
| “fT go not believe in presenting a nov- 
-elty because it is new. It is not worth 
while to waste the time of the orches- 
tra and try the patience of the a).‘lience 
| on much of the new music that is 


heing published, 
Three New Works | 

“t have three works in mind which 
A will bring out im the early part of 
the season, One is a symphony by 


gad | and Bruno Steinke of the. 
ARS 7 


as J ike ‘eellists and. 
_the new members of chcewent 
{peetlonty 055° SSH eae capes Par Faerie Lt 
In adition to these Dr. Muck hag en- 
gaged Eduard Tak to take the place of 
|William Krafft. Mr. Tak is'a Hollan- 


7: 


Lendvai, whose musit, I believe, is Un-| der, a pupil of Joachim. At one time 
known to Boston. On the other side |jhe was first concert-master of the Pitts- 
he is held in growing esteem. I shall /|burgl Orchestra under Emil Paur, Dur- 
bring out a new Reger work which he j/ing the season of 1910-1911 he was con- 
calls “A Concerto in Ancient Style,’’ |) cert-master of the San Francisco Sym- 
|| Phony Orchestra. a 


and the third that I can mention now 
is a humoresque by the composer 
Mrazek. Readers of the. 
comic paper of Germany, the Fliegende 


The two new second violins are’ Eric. 


principal |’ Haynes, an Australian and Carlos E. 


Pinfield, a Bostonian. Both have been 


Blaetter, have for many years been pupils of Prof. Willy Hess, who was for 


familiar with the antics of “Max and 


so many years concert-master of the 


Moritz’ and it is on this theme that Symphony Orchestia, and are graduates 


'Mrazek has ‘written his piece. I have 
also some Russian music which I shall 


| play. 
Well-Tried Favorites 


“My first program, which is already 
/announced comprises for the most part 
| well tried favorites—the ‘‘Eroica’’ of 
Beethoven, the ‘Roman Carnival’ of 
' Berlioz and the ‘Meistersinger’ Vorspeil. 

The other work, the symphonic poem, 
‘Mazeppa,’”’ I am told, has been played 
cnly once at a Symphony concert and 
that a good many years ago.” 

‘In getting the archestra up to con- 
cert pitch, so to sdy, at the beginning 
of the season and especially. at the be- 
ginning of this season, there is nothing 
so good as working it in the great 
classics. Much of the complicated mod- 
ern music sounds well even when it is 
badly played but Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Brahms and Mozart must be 
played accurately and are, therefore, 
outside of their value as works of art, 
of inestimable worth in drill.’’ 


NEW SYMPHONY 
LIST COMPLETE 


C. E. Pinfield, a Bostonian, Is 
Among Additions to 
Personnel. 

Y 0, sR? yr) 


C® <A. Ellis received ffom Dr Karl 

: / 
Muck yesterday a complete list of the 
new members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra who have been engaged by 
' Dr. Muck, The list which he received 


some days ago was incomplete. On that? 


; ) ——list were the names.of Maurice Koessler 
j of the first violins, Walter Rabenicht, 


leader of the second vivlins, Otto Urack 


—_ 


| 


| 


of the Berlin Hochschule, 

The two new members of the violin 
section who are coming from abroad are 
‘Paul Schworley and Walther Blumenau. 
| Mr, Schwerley is a German, a pupil of 
|Prof. Hermann Ritter, of Wuerzburg, 
‘and has been -in recent years solo-viola 
of the Grand Ducal Court Orchestra of 
Darmstadt. Mr. Blumenau is a gradu» 
| ate of the Hochscule, Berlin, and for a 
few years has been a member of the 
Bluethner Orchestra of that city. The 


(third ‘cellist in addition to Messrs, 


| Urack and Steinke is Emil Folgmann. 


‘| He is a pupil of Housmann and Becker 
| and for two years has been with the 


I et a fi 


wu” SEASON OPEN 


First Rehearsal of 32d 
Year Tomorrow 


The 32d season of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will open with the 


public rehearsal tomorrow afternoon 
and the first concert on Saturday eyen- 


ing. The return of Dr. Muck has un- 


questionably stimulated the interest of 
the general public. in the Symphony 
concerts and unquestionably the recep- 
tion given to him will be very warm 
and hearty. There will be no soloist 
this wéek. 

The programme comprises the Hroica 
Symphony of Beethoven, which forms) 
the first half of the concert; the Ro- 
man Carnival Overture of Berlioz, the’ 
almost unknown symphonic poem Ma-} 
zeppa of Liszt and finally the prelude 
‘to The Meistersingers of Nuremberg otf 
Wagner, which happened te be on Dr. 
Muck’s first programme six years ago. 

The soloist at the second concert will 
be Madame Marie Rappold of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, New. York. 
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» repay » 4. 


Pr Word About Dr. Muck’s Standat s—His 
Course with “Novelties’—The Pieces in 
Prospect—Rosenthal, the Pia i to Re- 
visit America—More Particulars of the 
Season at the Metropolitan—-A Tone 


Poem in Travesty—Items About Opera : 


AST evening, after a troubled voyage, 
Dr. Muck returned to Boston and 

when a week hence he resumes his 
a work as the conductor of ithe 
‘Symphony Orchestra, he will set about it 
with a naturally unspoken, but no iess 
‘easily inferred ambition. In the two sea- 
‘sons of 1906 and 1907 that he first spent 
‘here, the orchestra and his work with it 
more and more interested him. He be- 
lieved that he saw unrealized possibilities 
‘in the band and in the position it had 
come to occupy in America and in Europe. 
He made the most of them in his first 
‘term of service. He has thought much 
sabout them during the four intervening 
“years, and he has come back now, with a 
ong and undisturbed future .before him, 
_to bring these unspoken but much pondered 
‘ideals as near to fulfilment as he may. It 
is not enough for him that the Symphony 
Orchestra should rank with the foremost 
‘orchestras of Europe or even outrank them. 
tHe would have it a unique orchestra, play- 
ing under every test and in every quality, 
perhaps as no orchestra has played before, 
It should be its own standard. 


. All this may be only the dream and | 


Aran the spurring ideal, under which 
ost fine-spirited men work, but the op- 
portunity for fulfilment is as unique as 
the goal. The conductor of the Sympnony 

‘Orchestra chooses his own players with 

thought only of its needs and with the 

prestige of the band to strengthen his cail 

‘and to kindle their zeal. He is un- 

questioned and free-handed master at re- 

Yhearsals and in concerts. His voice de- 

cides every material matter of. artistic 

policy. Behind him is sufficient financial- 
resource. Before him is an _ established 
and attuned public. No orchestra in the 

“world enjoys such a unique position. No 

‘wonder that it stimulates in its conductor 

“ad unique an. ambition. H. T. P. 


pr. MUCK HIRES APARTM NT 
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ween eee - 


orb - 
eal of Symphon Ore 
Live at the Colonial, Com 


coe rt. Karl Muck, conductor of the Boston 
Sym hony Orchestra, and his wife, have 
taken an apartment at The Colonial on 
“Commonwealth avenue for the winter. 
T ey are napictec to occupy it about Oct.’1. 


ginger.’ 


: cena: TO: MAKE HIS “PRO! 


"GRAMMES WHILE HE IS TUNING UI ‘ 


“THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—NEW 


PIECES BY REGER AND LESS} 
KNOWN COMPOSERS IN PROSPEC 
This morning, at the Somerset, 


Dr. Muck is living until the apartment he 
has taken is 


ready for him, the conductor} 


where | 


added what little he could to previous an- ‘ 


ny Concerts. “My first prégramme,’’ 
said, “is already known—the ‘Eroica’ 
symphony of Beethoven, Berlioz’s ‘Carne- 
val Romain, Liszt’s symphonic 
‘Mazeppa’ and the Prelude to ‘The Meister. 


it, has been played but = once in the 
Symphony. Concerts and that a good many 
years ago.’ 


All these are well-tried favorites | 
except ‘Mazeppa’ which, as lI understand | 


' nouncements of his plans for the Bympio- 3 
Aw 9 


poem ; 


bf 


4 


‘Tt is possible that at my second con- ; 
ecert—and this I shall not decide for two | 
or three days—I shall bring out a sym- j 


phony by- Lenlvai, one of the younger 
composers of whom I think very highly. | 


At an early concert also I shall bring out 
which he calls ‘A | 


Reger’s latest piece, 
Concerto in Ancient Form,’ modelled after 
the music of the eighteenth eentury. An- 


other. novelty which I shall play shortly is | 


a HKiumoresque for orchestra by the Czec h 
composer Mrazek, suggested by the ‘Max 
und Moritz’ pictures in Fliegende Blatter. 
It is an exceedingly entertaining bit. | 
have some new Russian music also in 
mind. My -first work is to get back ne 
touch with the orchestra, work in the new 
members with the old and make it 4 
smoothly running machine, For a pur 
pose of this kind there is nothing to com- 
pare with the classics.” 


 SYMPHONY—EVENING 


AISLE SEATS—Left Balcony—Choice. 
dress K.W.A., Boston Transcript. (A 


SYMPHONY TICKET 
WANTED—Two. people : 
tickets, alternate Fridays. Seats about centre 
of floor, just in front of gallery. Address | 
B.E.J., Boston Transcript. . (A) 


LAST OF SYMPHONY Ad, 67/2- 
Herald AUCTION SALES OVER. 


The last in the series of aucti sales , 
of Symphony tickets was held yester- 
| day at Symphony Hall, when the i 

seats for the Saturday evening con-| 


certs were sold. The general average | 
of premiums was higher than last year, | 
as it has been throughout at this sea-, 
gon’s sale.. There is still a limited num- | 


ber of season tickets for sale at Sym-_ 
| phony Hall. Applications should be; 


' ees to F. G. Roby, treasurer, 


soci etnstetaceornenntitnne nee 


Ade 
): 


to share Réhearsa;| 


TE | to “Die Meistersinger,”” which Dr. Muck put) 


Symphony Conductor and Wife’ 


Express Pleasure on Re- 
turn to Boston. 


nasi” ob J. Oe: 2. 
ston ,f™ 


Dr. Karl Muck of the 

phony orchestra and Mrs. Muck ar- 
rived at the Trinity Court station at 
$:55 last evening from New York, after 
a trying journey from Germany. They 


were met by 2 group of friends, in« 


cluding G. W. Chadwick, director of the 
New England Conservatory of Music; 
Mrs. Chadwick, Charles E. Ellis, W. E. 
Walter and Carl Staasny. 
“JY am giad to be back,’’ said Dr. 
| Muck to a Herald reporter, in much 
|more fluent English than he spoke wher 
in Boston several years ago. ‘‘We had 
a bad journey’’—he gesticulated with @ 
cigarette in one hand and a travelling 
| rug under the other arm-—'‘‘rough! Yes, 
|}I am very glad to be back in Boston.’’ 
| Dressed in a rough travelling coat and 
a soft felt hat, and laughing as he 
greeted one after the other of his 
| friends, Dr. Muck looked looked like a 
| happy-go-lucky boy out of school-—-s, 
very different figure from the grave and 
distinguished personage whom his audi- 
(ences see on the stage of Symphony 
Hall. 
| Mrs. Muck wags radiant, 
ito be back, and 
| thing, “But we 
| mitted, 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 
tA 


yale 
Dr. Muck Makes Known His aay Pies 
gramme—Beethoven and Wagner, Liszt | 
and Berlioz Upon It—The Arrangements 


for the Auctions of the Tickets Next 
Week 


day afternoon, 


charmed with 


are’ tired!’’ she 
’ 


R. MUCK has at last settled and for- 
warded the programme of the first 


onductor of the Symphony Orchestra. The 
hosen pleces are: thoven’s ‘‘Eroica’”’ 
symphony, Lizt’s symphonic poem, ‘Ma- 
zeppa,’’ Berlioz’s overture, ‘‘The Roman 
Carnival” and, out of Wagner, the prelude 


4 - 


t Orientales”’ 


and charmed. 
eVvery-_ 
adl- 


pair of Symphony Concerts, on Fri-. 
Oct. 11, and Saturday after-. 
moon, Oct. 12, in which he will reappear as’ 


on his first and: his» final. ‘programme in his. 
earlier service here. Except “‘Mazeppa,”’ all 
these are familiar pieces that suit o sib ak . 
when the audiences will be more mindful . 
of the returning conductor than of the mu- — 
sic they are hearing under his hand. “‘Ma-— 
zeppa,’’ in Boston and elsewhere, is less 

frequently played than some other of | 
Liszt’s symphonic poems. Not Byron's fa-. | 
miliar poem, but a passage in Hugo’s ‘ies | “s 
suggested the subject to the ; 
composer. The verse pictures the horse to 
which Mazeppa has been bound, bearing | 
him in agony over hill and plain, by night | 
and day, among wild peoples and wild 

beasts and birds. Like to this ride is the | 
ride of a mortal, upon the steed of Genius. | 
In the music Liszt would illustrate—as the 
analysts say—both the realistic and the’ 
idealistic sides of the poem. Other pro-. 
grammes for the succeeding concerts and a 
list of new pieces likely to be performed _ 
through the season are expected from Dr. : 
Muck soon after he arrives in Boston next 

week. 


The Auctions of the “Seats 


The annual sales by auction of the ey 
for the concerts begins next Monday in 
Symphony Hall and about them the man- 
agement makes the following announce- 
ments and explanations: 


On Monday, commencing at ten o’clock, 
the $18 seats for the afternoon concerts | 
will be sold. The same rules will hold 
this year as in past years. The seats will | 
be put up for auction in their regular or- 
der, beginning with the first row on the’* 
floor and the premium, at which they are 
bid in, will be added to the upset price of 
$18. No more than four seats will be sold 
on one bid. The seats open to competition 
will be shown on a diagram and will be 
marked off as sold. Tickets will be deliy- 
ered in the hal! and must be paid for as 
soon as bought, or they will be immedi- 
ately resold. The sale of the seats on the 
floor will occupy the whole of the morn- 
ing and the seats in the first balcony will 
be reached between two and three o’clock 
in the afternoon. The seats to be sold 
Monday comprise the entire floor, except 
the last nine rows, which are under the : 
balcony, and the entire first balcony exeept 
the last five rows, which are under e. 
second baleony. These two lots of seats, 
the upset price of which is $10, will be sold 
for the afternoon concerts on Tuesday, be- 
ginning at ten o'clock. The second balcony 
is not sold for the afternoon, as this is 
held out for the twenty-five cent ‘“‘Rugh’’ 
tickets purchasable on the day of the con- 
cert. nee 

Thursday morning, at ten o’clock, with. 
the same rules in force, the $18 seats for 
the twenty-four Saturday evening concerts 
will be sold. They comprise the entire floor. 
except the nine rows of seats under the firs 
balcony, and the entire first balcony, ex- 
cept the last five rows, which are under 
the second baleony. These seats, and the 
whole second ‘balcony, which is available for. 
the Saturday evening concerts» will be sold 
on Friday at an upset price of $10, 
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ZT rs: ‘Mazeppa,” the. Apnea: 
poem “which. Dr. Muck js to revive 
a: ‘at the Symphony Concerts of Fri- 
day and Saturday, will be virtually 
Ww piece to audiences of 1912, Only once 


under Mr. Gericke, late in the nine- | 


ha it stood on a programme for the 
mphony Concerts, and then no audience 
| ange had heard'it since the beginning 
“eighties. At that time, here and 
‘Liszt’s music. was new, strange 

a “nisptcious, and many a reviewer on 
oth: 5 des of the Atlantic found ‘‘Mazep- 
i which has its singularities, a particu- 
‘ly ‘inscrutable and irritating example of 
pe datrading species of ‘symphonic 
i One .reviewer put scornful qt te 
arks: about the word music, w - 


be } applied. it to ‘‘Mazeppa.”’ Another 
aie the tone-poem’ a ‘‘stunning piece of 
* gon,” and a third rejoiced that Liszt 


ly-make ‘“‘no more incoherent 


@ mess of ravings.” In this town, only 
ir: x spthorp, writing in the Transcript, 


ee aon merece “Mazeppa.” ‘““There. is. 


dull moment in it,’ he says, ani 


hag stirs. the deepest feelings.” — . 
Ose were the embattled days of Liszt's: 
Gand to hearers of 1912 “Mazeppa'’ 


rdly seein more than a vividly im, 


and expressively scored piece of. 


_ romantic music. Certainly they 
w think it “‘impracticable to play,” | 
tat i their fathers in the eighties, be- 


rin qne place eleven different instru- 
enta parts were going at once.” Only 
éy' a se: new brood of composers wou'd 
ybably retort with lifted high-brows. No 
vhs these days .of sharp orchestral 


. ion are they likely to “sit up’’ at 


etic ‘of the cymbals with which “Ma- 


begins, as with the snap of the 
ip that sends the wild horse away. The 
speeds him forward furiously;. th? 


: orld Lwhirls by—as the analysts imagine, — 
a passages. for the violins ,sus-— 


LC oy "swelling and. diminishing chords 
ne wind, choir; the trombones foretell 
a instant the ride of the Valkyrs ‘in. 
‘music-drama; the melody. of 

ag Pha ogg in many transCorais- 


+ | 


* th se 
on | em ie vhes 


the catastrophe: Pha. sso ‘arope 
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Sak Se thelr common : 

weppa’ is frightfully peantitul,” 1% ; 
vrote back, when “Liszt sent’ “nim | te 
‘aendioberipty: “tT was out of breath when! 
had ead it through only .oncé, T vy the 
poor» horse: Birdihe soma and the world ‘Jar 
efte ‘terrible. But he remembered © the 
trombones *. ‘until: he needed them for his 
own Valkyrs. Nobody,’ unless it is the 
brass. choir of. the orchestra, is” likely to 
‘be ‘out of .breath’ in. Symphony Hall, }and 
the timidest - mouse among reviewers Now 
adays would hardly ‘grey “‘Mazeppa’” fright. 

ful. | Hi. Tt. \P. 


| NEWS. OF MUSIC 


JInanreo.- 
An Unusual Incident at ee 2 
Concert of Saturday- 


the evening concerts, Dr. Muck made 

his second reappearance, so to, say, 
as the conductor of the Symphony Or- 
chestra. Again Symphony Hall was ‘filled 
almost to the last seat; again a considé 
able number of the listeners rose with 
he came to his place, in the midst of brief 
but general and hearty applause; ad 
again, at the close of the concert, the con- 
ductor was recalled—to summon in his turn 
the orchestra to its feet. The exceptional 
incident, beyond the recollection of the 
oldest habitué, befell at the end of the 
“Hroica’”’ symphony. When Dr. Muck and 
the orchestra had finished the most ilium- 
nating and impressive performance that 
the music has received in Boston in oul 
time, Mr. Higginson rose from his seat ‘n 
the middle of the hall, walked slowly uP 
the aisle, gave his hand to Dr. Muck, who 
bent over the stage to shake it, and tnea 
with a wave of his arm seemed to il- 
clude the orchestra in a comprehensive 
gesture of approval—an unusual action well 
warranted by the unusual emotion of the 
audience. — As the “Eroica’ had’ sound 
on Friday afternoon, so it sounded 
Saturday evening, while Berlioz’s ové 
ture, “The Roman Carnival,” and Liszt's 
tone-poem, ‘“‘Mazeppa,’’ received equally 
vivid performance at both concerts. 
Saturday. however, with the Prelude \ 
‘ * DE Muck seemed 


0 N Saturday, before the peered of 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1912--13. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


Il. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, AT 8, P. M. 


SGAMBATI, 


WAGNER, 


PFITZNER, 


BRAHMS, 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY in D major, No. 1, op. 16 


I. Allegro vivace, non troppo 
II. Andante Mesto 


III. Scherzo, Presto: Trio un poco meno 
IV. Serenata: Andante 
V. Finale: Allegro con fuoco 


ELISABETH’S GREETING, “Dich, Theure Halle’’ 
from ‘‘Tannhauser’”’ 


OVERTURE to ‘Das Christ-Elflein,’’ (‘‘The Little 
Christ-Elf,’’) a Christmas Fairy Story in three acts 
by Ilse von Stach, op. 20 


RECITATIVE, ‘‘Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,”’ 
and ARIA, ‘“‘Leise, leise,’’ from ‘‘Der Freischiitz’’ 


VARIATIONS on a Theme of Josef Haydn, op. 56a 


Soloist: 


Mme. MARIE RAPPOLD 





TORN PAGE 


“PPA” TO BE HEARD 
0, AGAIN O£.9 / 


she Impending Revival at the Symphony 
| Concerts—A Singular Piece in Its Kind, 
A and an Embattled Piece in Its Time-- 
af “The Kneisels’ ” New Departure—Saving 
‘the London Opera House—An Invention 
for Violins—News, Opinion and Wit 


ISZT’S ‘‘Mazeppa,” the symphonic 
poem which Dr. Muck is to revive 
at the Symphony Concerts of Fri- 
day and Saturday, will be virtually 

a new piece to audiences of 1912. Only once 
‘pefore, under Mr. Gericke, late in the nine- 
‘ties, has it stood on a programme for the 
Symphony Concerts, and then no audience 
4n Boston had heard it since the beginning 
of the eighties. At that time, here and 
‘abroad. Liszt’s music was new, strange 
@nd suspicious, and many a reviewer on 
-poth sides of the Atlantic found “‘Mazep- 
“pa,” which has its singularities, a particu- 
larly inscrutable and irritating example of 
the intruding species of ‘symphonic 
_poems.”’ One .reviewer put scornful quota- 
tion marks about the word music, when- 
ever he applied it to ‘‘Mazeppa.”’ Another 
éalled the tone-poem a ‘‘stunning piece of 
jargon,” and a third rejoiced that Liszt 
could probably make ‘‘no more incoherent 
a mess of ravings.’’ In this town, only 
Mr. Apthorp, writing in the Transcript, 
much appreciated ‘‘Mazeppa.” ‘‘There is 
‘not a dull moment in it,’ he says, ‘“‘and 
‘much that stirs the deepest feelings.” 

‘Those were the embattled days of Liszt’s 
music, and to hearers of 1912 ‘‘Mazeppa”’ 
will hardly seem more than a vividly im- 
agined and expressively scored piece of 
highly romantic music. Certainly they 
will not think it ‘‘impracticable to play,” 
as did their fathers in the eighties, he- 
cause “in qne place eleven different instru- 
‘mental parts were going at once.’’ Only 
eleven, the new brood of composers wou'd 
probably retort with lifted high-brows. No 
more in these days of sharp orchestral 
delineation are they likely to ‘“‘sit up” at 
the flick of the cymbals with which ‘“Ma- 
zeppa’’ begins, as with the snap of the 


whip that sends the wild horse away. The | 
music speeds him forward furiously; th? | 


world whirls by—as the analysts imagine, 
in certain passages for the violins sus- 
tained by swelling and diminishing chords 
in the wind choir; the trombones foretell 
for an instant the ride of the Valkyrs in 
Wagner’s music-drama; the melody of 
“Mazeppa,”’ repeated in many transforma- 
tions, sounds in anguish and torture out 
of the galloping frenzy of the ride. The 
full orchestra proclaims it, and then seems 
to leap to the catastrophe. The steed drovs 
‘dead—he well might after three days and 
three nights of such whirling race—Ma- 
zeppa lies stunned and broken. Fate, how- 
‘ever, reserves him for further musical 


| 


glories, and in the. resounding 

panoply. of a Cossack march, — 

voice’ of glory. and greatness atta 
through suffering and adversity.” | 

- All this-is very much of Hugo’s 
which. “inspired” Liszt to the music, 
the composer’s own checkered imagination 
and of their common romantic 
'“‘Mazeppa’ is frightfully peautiful,” 
‘ner wrote back, when Liszt sent ‘him 
‘manuscript. “Tt. was out of breath whejn! 
‘had read it through only once. T pity } 
‘poor horse. Nature and the world 
‘oftem terrible.” But he remembered 
| trombones until he needed them for | his 
own’ Valkyrs. Nobody, unless it is ;the 
brass choir of the orchestra, is likely to 
be out of breath in Symphony Hall, }and 
the timidest. mouse among reviewers 0w 
adays would hardly find ‘‘Mazeppa’’: fright: 
ful. | H. T. \P. 


| NEWS CF MUS:C 


JInAneo. Ont. heal | (w 
An Unusual Incident at the Symphot 
Concert of Saturday- 


the evening concerts, Dr. Muck ade 

his second reappearance, 50 to say, 
as the conductor of the Symphony 0 
chestra. Again Symphony Hall was filled 
almost to the last seat; again @ consi(el 
able number of the listeners rose when 
he came to his place, in the midst of brief 
but general and hearty applause; and 


(): Saturday, before the audience: 


again, at the close of the concert, the col] 


ductor was recalled—to summon in his turn 
the orchestra to its feet. The exceptional 
incident, beyond the recollection of the 
oldest habitué, befell at the end of wile 
“Broica’’ symphony. When Dr. Muck ant 
the orchestra had finished the most {ii wini- 
nating and impressive performance that 
the music has received in Boston in our 
time, Mr. Higginson rose from his seat ‘1 
| the middle of the hall, walked slowly uP 
the aisle, gave his hand to Dr. Muck, wi? 
bent over the stage to shake it, and then 
with a wave of his arm seemed to il- 
clude the orchestra in a comprehensive 
gesture of approval—an unusual action will 
warranted by the unusual emotion of tie 
audience. As the ‘“Eroica’ had sounded 
on Friday afternoon, so it sounded ol 
Saturday evening, while Berlioz’s ov 
ture, “The Roman Carnival,” and Liszts 
tone-poem, ‘‘Mazeppa,’’ received equally 
vivid performance at both concerts. On 
Saturday. however, with the Prelude © 
“Die Meistersinger,”’ Dr. Muck seemed 10 
work his will upon his men more fully 
than he could on Friday afternoon. 
For sale for the Satu’ 


a 
SYMPHONY evening concerts; PP 12,! 


and 14, First Balcony Right, A 32, 335, 
Wadsworth, 40 State St.,.Room 9. Tel.Ma)” 3 
2t (A) . O-« 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1912--13. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


Il, GONCERYE. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, AT 8, P. M. 


SGAMBATI, 


WAGNER, 


PFITZNER, 


WEBER, 


BRAHMS, 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY in D major, No. 1, op. 16 


I. Allegro vivace, non troppo 
II. Andante Mesto 


III. Scherzo, Presto: Trio un poco meno 
IV. Serenata: Andante 
V. Finale: Allegro con fuoco 


ELISABETH’S GREETING, “Dich, Theure Halle’’ 
from ‘‘Tannhauser’’ 


OVERTURE to “Das Christ-Elflein,’’ (“"The Little 
Christ-Elf,’’) a Christmas Fairy Story in three acts 
by Ilse von Stach, op. 20 


RECITATIVE, ‘“‘Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,”’ 
and ARIA, ‘‘Leise, leise,’’ from ‘‘Der Freischtitz’’ 


VARIATIONS on a Theme of Josef Haydn, op. 56a 


Soloist: 


Mme. MARIE RAPPOLD 
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Mme. Marre Rappoip (Mrs. Julius Rappold) was born, Marie GVVWiPHin * 1 : Ps bee oe 


Winteroth, in Brooklyn, N.Y. She sang as a child, and it has been 
stated that she appeared as a singer in London when she was ten years 
old. After her marriage to a Brooklyn physician, she studied seriously 
with Mr. Oscar Saenger, of New York, and sang at concerts of the Ger- 
man singing societies of New York and Brooklyn, also in light operas 
given by the Liederkranz of the former city and by the Arion of the lat- 
ter. She also sang with orchestras and at music festivals in other States. 
Mr. Conried heard her at the Schiller celebration in the Montauk 
Theatre, Brooklyn, in May, 1905, and asked her to sing for him at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 


She made her first operatic appearance at the fetropolitan Opeta 
House, New York, in a revival of Goldmark’s ‘‘ Die Konigin von Saba, 


November 22, 1905. ‘The cast was as follows: the Queen of Sheba, 
Edith Walker; Sulamith, Marie Rappold; Astaroth, Bella Alten; 
Assad, Heinrich Knote; Solomon, Anton van Rooy; the High Priest, 
Robert Blass; Baal-Hanan, Adolf Muehlmann, Mr. Hertz conducted. 
She afterward appeared at the Metropolitan as Elsa, Elisabeth, the 
Forest Bird, and in other parts. 

She sang in Boston at concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
November 13, 14, 1908: Agathe’s scene and aria, © Der Freischiitz”’ ; 
and these songs with pianoforte accompaniment: Richard Strauss, 
‘* Allerseelen’’; Mozart, ‘“‘Das Veilchen”’; Grieg, “Hin Traum.”’ 
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mm —_——&* 14-4. | Sgambati’s Work Is a Pleasing 
| 2 <tallan Germanizatian of 

Mme. Marie Rappold Also | ee re : Bie as 
Displays Strong Dramatic | hee: S armen 
evan (MME. RAPPOLD WAS SOLOIS 


ae 


if fA vy 


An American soloist, Mme. Marie |- 


Rappold, is leading the Symphony list Sings Familiar - Arias, a : 


this season. The New York dramatic — 


oo ae 
soprano is appearing at this week’s Brahms and Pfitzner Com- 
concerts, singing aa . the sor ee . a 
chosen for her Symphony debdu O ‘ce aie 
years ago, Agathe’S scene and aria) , plete Program. | ae 
from ‘‘Der Freischuetz,’’ together with ) | | koe saad 
a less venerable A rte a ge han Bi : ete 
greeting, ‘‘Dich, theure alle,’ rom | | | eae 
“Tannhaeuser.” It isa’ pity that Mme. / By PHILIP. HALE. ade 
Rappold has never taken the part’ of|| he second public rehearsal of (the 
Elisabeth on the operatic. stage here, | ! | meng 
Yesterday she displayed her dramatic |i Boston: Symphony Orchestra, Dr. sat ii 
power more ony than ever before|| egnductor, took place yesterday after- 
to a Boston audience, : Mme. a: 

As regards this particular song, ®{me. | | 700” in Symphony Hall. : Marie 
Rappold bes tne advantage: Mf er ite Rappold, soprano, was the soloist. 
and peauty to assist her in the eflectiye | | | 3 follows: . : 
delivery of a rhapsody that marks one | program was a3 as 


peo 


m : ' Symphony tn D major, No. » eee eee 
of the finest outbursts of Wagnerian |; ‘a Greeting, ‘“Tannhaeuser”’.. Wag 
On February 10, 1911 she was heard at the Boston Opera House as nassion .and@ melodiousness: Thenp are, Ehinedotis Breet a Gee wit”. .Paitane 
Leonora in ‘‘ Ii Trovatore,’’ where her companions were Mme. Ula S, Pe oh meant? wotadi’ Maatieieditos: aries os roi Bio arlene 


- os | as if dressed for the Country Club!) Variations on a theme of Haydn,.....Brahm : 
and Messrs. Slezak, Amato, and Perin1. races. Mme. Rappold was a lovely!| we pave not heard Sgambati’s sym- 


apparition. But she did not forget that || | 14 vears. Much water has 
clothes do not make a singer, even iff te pis Pte cridge-dince 1808, amd 
they can make an actress. There are} . | of that year now Hatem 
dull tones in her middle register, but; the hearers ve Gane 
otherwise her voice is golden; and/ to music that would then ha ae 
her dramatic talent crowns her vocal! incredible, if mot impossible. f Ce 
art. It flashed through her tones. The) not matter what was written about ut Che 
concert hall is the more trying place > symphony then; it was long zo for- 
for the dramatic soprano, and yester- 1gotten, and unfortunate, inde d, 


day Mme. Rappold improved the im- SEH $ sr be- 
nkehaleha she made here before. those who never change opinion or ; 


However, it was not an afternoon reé- lief, to whom no great light .appemi a 
markable for applause. The brilliancy |; on the road to Damascus. The 5 bet 
of the Sgambati symphony number was|'phony still: lives, whether it was th en 
confined largely to the orchestra, whose | liked or disliked, or whether the cri ics, 
performance, especially of the fiery; "smiling, put the question by. tap 


finale, was a technical feat of the high- mbati, an Italian with an En “is 7 
est order. The symphony, which is a ne 


‘ye s son in music 
novelty to the new generation, is tragic foe etd Wee nalbe, ane wie aren - 
in character and rather prolix. It is a! 4POm the M Liszt ' re pianist, ‘and as 
large order of Italian caviar, and the fluenced by . a ¢ ht - Wantic: 
enthusiasm after it was over belonged |; concert giver,Sgambati fought yaiiaitiy 
for the most part to its admirable in-| for German music. Brahms Boe sn) fe 
terpreters. -| more foreign to him than was . pias seg 

Pfitzner’s delightful ‘Little Christ-|/yven; he was interested in Schumann 
Elf’ overture, which Dr. Muck himself ‘and Wagner alike; but Liszt undoubted . 


introduced here five years ago, and} him. It is natural to say 
Brahms’s encyclopedic ‘‘Variations on ly moulded h | gH GARE HN 


b's OW) Fistisiv 
‘a Theme of Josef Haydn’ complete the || that this a heer Sane Ba 
‘program, which will be performed || orcs ‘Shine he eae 
again tonight. bree ea Snes algae! t Biel 8 94 Ti 
Bo co Wags & Progra nolset tee - 9 birthright. i thers - 
ical exam . | symphony in major, - 1 inff 
| “Euryanthe”’ overture. 


; ; i York 
* The first performance of the opera in America was at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
December 2, 7885, when the chief singers were Mmes. Krimer-Wiedl, Lilli Lehmann, mag og Brandt, and 
Messrs. Stritt, Robinson, Fischer, and Alexi.. Mr. Seidl conducted. The first performance in joston weiss 
the Boston Theatre, January ro, 1888. The Queen of Sheba, Clara Poole; Sulamith, Bertha rareas =. 
roth. Amanda Fabris; Assad, Barton McGuckin; Solomon, A. E. Stoddard; the High Priest, Frank Vetta, 
Baal-Hanan, William Merton. Mr. Hinrichs conducted. 
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Ea es Ee amount of description can take the pla 
‘The Boston Programme Books .- of a theme set forth in its proper symbo 
-. \ . These little pamphlets are given out | and to him who is able to read oy 
‘wherever the Boston Orchestra gives its | notes help to fix the attention while 
“a | certs. In New York, perhaps also in scription diverts attention. ef 
ther cities oucside of Boston, the sale of But for this shortcoming Mr. Hale of 
the advertising privileges in programmes | @ 8enerous compensation in his historic 
‘by the owners of theatres and music halls |}. 8nd critical matter. His knowledge is e 
“places an embargo on the little books which || Clycopeedic and his communication of 
“works a distinct hardship on the people || Most deft and amiable. He caters am pal 
Ywho gather to hear the orchestra, inas- || tially to gatherers of statistics and © 
‘miich as they are prevented from. receiv- || lovers of anecdote. and is a heart's delis! 
Anw them in the concert-room or -at its | t0 the devotee of literary curiosities. 1 
Goors. Nevertheless, the books are eagerly | Pamphlets of a season, gathered togetht 
Sought and cherished not only for the help | 1m @. volume and thoroughly indexed, mali 
which they afford to the listeners during || 2, thesaurus the contents of which coul 
the performances, but also because they | 2Ot be supplied by a doxen volumes of hi 
iia? Solight tui and entertaining literature | tory and biography and a score of boos 
at all ti I ‘of analysis. No publisher’s catalog! 
.@t ail times. It is a pity that Mr. Hale, | 
og hO compiles them, is not permitted to use “shows its like. [Thé New York Tribune 
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TIGHT BINDING 


Mme. Marié Rappoip (Mrs. Julius Rappold) was born, Marie 
Winteroth, in Brooklyn, N.Y. She sang as a child, and it has been 
stated that she appeared as a singer in London when she was ten years 
old. After her marriage to a Brooklyn physician, she studied seriously 
with Mr. Oscar Saenger, of New York, and sang at concerts of the Ger- 
man singing societies of New York and Brooklyn, also in light operas 
given by the Liederkranz of the former city and by the Arion of the lat- 
ter. She also sang with orchestras and at music festivals in other States. 
Mr. Conried heard her at the Schiller celebration in the Montauk 
Theatre, Brooklyn, in May, 1905, and asked her to sing for him at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 


She made her first operatic appearance at the . {etropolitan Opera 
House, New York, in a revival of Goldmark’s ‘‘ Die K6nigin von Saba,’’* 


November 22, 1905. ‘The cast was as follows: the Queen of Sheba, 
Edith Walker; Sulamith, Marie Rappold; Astaroth, Bella Alten; 
Assad, Heinrich Knote; Solomon, Anton van Rooy; the High Priest, 
Robert Blass; Baal-Hanan, Adolf Muehlmann. Mr. Hertz conducted. 
She afterward appeared at the Metropolitan as Elsa, Elisabeth, the 
Forest Bird, and in other parts. 

She sang in Boston at concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
November 13, 14, 1908: Agathe’s scene and aria, © Der Freischiitz”’ ; 
and these songs with pianoforte accompaniment: Richard Strauss, 
“ Allerseelen’’: Mozart, ‘‘Das Veilchen’’; Grieg, ‘‘ Ein Traum.” 

On February 10, 1911 she was heard at the Boston Opera House as 
Leonora in ‘Il Trovatore,”’ where her companions were Mme. Claessens, 
and Messrs. Slezak, Amato, and Perini. 


* The first performance of the opera in America was at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
December 2, 1885, when the chief singers were Mmes. Kriimer-Wied], Lilli Lehmann, Marianna Brandt, and 
Messrs. Stritt, Robinson, Fischer, and Alexi.. Mr. Seidl conducted. The first performance in Boston was at 
the Boston Theatre, January 10, 1888. The Queen of Sheba, Clara Poole; Sulamith, Bertha Pierson; Asta- 
roth. Amanda Fabris; Assad, Barton McGuckin; Solomon, A. E. Stoddard; the High Priest, Frank Vetta; 
Baal-Hanan, William Merton. Mr. Hinrichs conducted. 
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‘The Boston Programme Books 


“concerts. In New York, perhaps also in scription diverts attention. 
other cities outside of Boston, the sale of 


who gather to hear the orchestra, inas- | tlally to gatherers of statistics and 


much as they are prevented from. receiv- lovers of anecdote. and is a heart's delis! 


Ang them in the concert-room or at its to the devotee of literary curiosities. 
doors. Nevertheless, the books are eagerly 


amount of description can take the pia 

of a theme set forth in its proper symbo 
. . . These little pamphlets are given out | and to him who is able to read them 

wherever the Boston Orchestra gives its notes help to fix the attention while 4 


But for this shortcoming Mr. Hale off 
the advertising privileges in programmes a generous compensation in his histori 
by the owners of theatres and music halls and critical matter. His knowledge is ¢! 
placés an embargo on the little books which |} Clycopeedic and his communication of 

works a distinct hardship on the people | most deft and amiable. He caters impal 


pamphlets of a season, gathered togetli 


be 
of 
ea 


sought and cherished not only for the help | i™ 4. volume and thoroughly indexed, mal 
which they afford to the listeners during | ® thesaurus the contents of which coulj 


the performances, but also because they | 2Ot be supplied by a doxen volumes of his 
tory and biography and a score of boos 
at all times. It is a pity that Mr. Hale, | °f analysis. No  publisher’s catalosil 
shows its like. [The New York Tribune 


are delightful and entertaining literature 


who compiles them, is not permitted to use 
musical examples in his notes, for no 


oe le 


| 
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‘they can make an actress. There are 


 Herate ———e 9.12 
-Sgambati’s Work Is a Pleasing 
~-ftallan Germanizatian of 

Artistic Intention. 


RES GI 


\MME. RAPPOLD WAS SOLOIST 


An American soloist, Mme. Marie |- 
Rappold, is leading the Symphony list Sings 
this season. The New York dramatic | 
soprano is appearing at this week's |) 
concerts, singing one of the very songs; 
chosen for her Symphony debut four | 
years ago, Agathe’s scene and aria, | 
from ‘‘Der Freischuetz,’’ together with’) 
a less venerable classic, Elisabeth's | 
greeting, ‘‘Dich, theure halle,’’ from} | 

“Tannhaeuser.”’ It isa pity that Mme. }) By PHILIP HALE. 

Rappo has never taken the part’ of | ’ aane . ¢ 

Klisabeth on the operatic stage here. j, The second public rehearsal of the 
Yesterday she displayed her dramatic } Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, 


to a Boston audience, | s 
As regards this particular song, ®{me. |} 700m in Symphony Hall. Mme. Marie 


Rappold he> ine advantage of youth |! Rappold, soprano, was the soloist. The 
and peauty to assist her in the effective |; : 

delivery of a rhapsody that marks one |¢ Prostam was a3 follows: 
passion and melodiousness. There are | Hlisabeth’s Greeting, “‘Tannhaeuser’ .. Waser 


prima donnas who would venture upon [€ 
such a scene with distracting garments, || 


a © or 1g. 


Mme. Marie Rappold Also 
Displays Strong Dramatic 
Power. 


Familiar Arias, and 
Brahms and Pfitzner Com- 
plete Program. 


RR I OO 


‘as if dressed for the Country Club 


i“ 
, i 


races. Mme. Rappold was a lovely 
apparition. But she did not forget that 


clothes do not make a singer, even if « Phony for 14 years. 


flowed under the bridge since 1898, and 
dull tones in her middle register, but lithe hearers of that year now listen 
otherwise her voice is golden; and! to music that would then have seemed 
her dramatic talent crowns her vocal! ineredible, if not impossible. It does 
Se mee f flashed through her tones. The) not matter what was written about the 
for the dramatic soprano, and. yester- | cottons and unfortunate, indeed. a 
day Mme, Rappold improved the im- gotten, and riage fe io. Lone vig 
pressions she made here before. those who never change opinion oF 
However, it was not an afternoon re- lief, to whom no great light appears 
markable for applause. The brilliancy|;on the road to Damascus. The sym- 
of the Sgambati symphony number was '' phony still: lives, whether it was then 
pees largely to habe tal whose ! liked or disliked, or whether the critics, 
performance, especially oO the fiery: ‘smiling, put the question by. 
finale, was a, technical feat of the high- | ggambati, an Italian with an Hnelis 
novelty to the new generation, is tragic i mother, was a serious person in music 
in character and rather prolix. It is a! from the beginning, and was greatly in- 
large order of Italian caviar, and the} fluenced by Liszt. As pianist, and as 
enthusiasm after it was over belonged |- concert giver,Sgambati fought valiantly 
for the most part to its admirable in-| for German music. Brahms was no 
terpreters. more foreign to him than was Beetho- 
Pfitzner’s delightful ‘‘Little Christ- ;ven; he was interested in Schumann 
Elf’? overture, which Dr. Muck himself | and Wagner alike; but Tiszt undoubted- 


introduced here five years ago, and'| ‘ 
Brakms's. enovelopedic™ “Variations on 1 M@need, Ti Cara his own music 
a Theme of Josef Haydn’? complete the || tt S italian i 


‘program, which will be performed the other side of the Alps. It would be 
again tonight. unjust to say that he denied his envi- 


| 


Next week’s program includes the|-able birthright. If there is abundant _ 


Bischoff symphony in E major, Wag-| evidence of German influence in this 
ner’s “Siegfried Idyl’” and Weber's! gymphony, thers are also’ unmistakable 
Euryanthe” overture. manifestations of Italian sentiment and 





there is | 
not associate wit 
man composers; 4 V 


idly gay, a vivacity that does not re- 
mind one of Milton’s unwieldy elephant 


wreathing his lithe proboscis to make 
our first parents mirth; nor in the alle- 
gro is there the demoniac spirit that at 
times gives character to an otherwise 
inconspicuous German scherzo. 

This Italian composer has not the 
gift of original melodic invention. Per- 
haps this is the reason why. Unlike 
his fellow countrymen, he has 


themes are not dry or sterile. There 
are no great moments in the symphony; 
there is no deep emotion; there are 
no passionate outbursts; but this music 
has other qualities that are not to be 
ignored, much less despised. There is 
always the honorable, artistic intention; 
there is indisputable skill in the ex- 
pression, There is a sense of propor- 
tion; there are interesting harmonic 
progressions—it should be remembered 
that the symphony is over 30 years 
old; there is ingenuity in the blending 
and the contrasting of instrumental 
timbres; there is rhythmic variety; the 
climaxes are intelligently and effective- 
Iy prepared. It was a good thing to 
hear this music again. It gave pleas- 
ure, and it reminded the audience that 
there are Italians who are not always 
cudgelling their brains to find out ap- 
propriate music for “amore,” . and 
*‘dolore.’’ 

Although Hans Pfitzner is a name 
that incites discussion in Germany—the 
sort of discussion in which it were well 
that one of the disputants should be 
fastened securely to his chair—his music 
is little known in this country. It is 
not probable that his operas will be 
performed here; his chamber music is 
neglected; few if any of his songs are 
sung by singers nervously seeking some- 
thing new. Dr. Muck brought out the 
overture to Ilse von Ctach’s fairy play 
when he was in Boston five years ago. 
The overture then made little impres- 
sion, and the excellent performance yes- 
terday did not convince us of any in- 
herent worth lurking in the pages. How- 


ever, this music was written for a play: | 
to prepare the spectators; to put them in. 


sensitive, recipient mood. Jn the theatre 
the purpose of the composer may have 
been @ccomplished. To those, for ex- 
ample, who have seen “L’Arlesienne” in 
Paris, the Prelude of Bizet when played 
in the concert hall has a keener sienifi- 
cance. AS a concert piece Pfitzner’s 
overture contains a few agreeable pas- 
sages of unaffected simplicity, but many 
more that are as routine work of little 
distinction. 

- The unhappy Hugo Wolf in one of 
his many Dilious articles against 
Johannes Brahms cynically admitted 
that Brahms was a master when he 


not}. 
sought fame in the opera house, but his]. 


of Brahms’s creative work only 
variation of the work of 
Mendelssohn and Schu- 

of course, extraya- 


and this skill is the dominating feature 


of the St. Anthony variations. Grant 
the suave beauty of the ‘“Pastoral’ 
variation, and of the variation with the 
Hungarian flavor, the set as a whole 
suffers from the monotony of the pre- 
vailing tonality, and too much of the 
music is interesting only by reason of 
flawless workmanship in the orthodox | 
manner. 

The orchestra is regaining its reputa-. 
tion for precision, balance, eloquent 
phrasing, euphony, and under Dr. Muck 
as interpreter and disciplinarian it will 
Surely not lose in plasticity and pas- 


‘sion. 


Mme. Rappold of the Metropolitan 
Opera House is an amiable, a cheerful 
singer with a voice of pleasing quality. 
It was announced that she wouMmsring | 
Songs. by Dell’ Acqua and Van~ der 
Stucken, but at rehearsals these songs 
were not found worthy of a symphony 
concert, although they might excite ap- 
plause in a parlor. Would it not be well 
to put Agathe’s scene and air on the 
shelf? The ‘prayer’ is. often heard in 
church; the long recitative-arioso pas- 
sages have significance only on the 
Operatic stage; and the final allegro. is 
barbariously written for the voice. 

The~program of the concerts next 
week is as follows: Bischoff, symphony 
in E major; Wagner, A Siegfried Idyl; 
Weber, overture to ‘‘Euryanthe.’» 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 

Vrone. (iL 0S B/S 2 

THE VARIED PLEASURE OF A/LIGHT 
PROGRAMME 


The Orchestra Keeps Its Regained Quali- 
ties—Mme. Rappold’s Singing—The Pe- 
culiar Mood of Pfitzner’s Overture— 
Brahms’s Variations Again and Sgam- 
bati’s Happy and Fortunate Italian Sym- 
phony 


R. MUCK had made a light pro- 
gramme for the Symphony Concert 
of yesterday afternoon—an amusing 
programme in the finer sense of the 
word—and it was interesting to watch the 
mood of all concerned toward it. Most of 
the audience received it with plentiful and 
honest enjoyment, applauded quickly and 
heartily after each piece and—what is more 
to the point—neither perused the reminis- 
cent pages of the programme book nor sur- 
veyed their neighbors during the actual 
course of the music. A few very serious- 


minded youth, infected with the lust f 
“higher things” and nothing else that is 
one of the natural maladies of their age, 
complained that the abilities of the orches- 
tra and the conductor and the attention of 
the audience—meaning thereby their own— 
were wasted upon such amiable music, so 
easy to comprehend and so instant in its 
pleasure, as Sgambati’s symphony in D and 
Pfitzner’s overture to a play of the Christ- 
Child. Nor was Mme. Rappold, pleasing as 
she is, eminent enough singer for their re- 
quirements. Only Brahms’s Variations 
were sufficiently serious music for these 
solemn minds; but then and there those 
that love not so intricate and calculated a 
piece intervened and declared it the only 
dry spot in the concert. 

Meanwhile, on the platform, Dr. Muck 
and the orchestra went their way un- 
troubled and unabashed. To light music— 
as the music of symphony concerts goes— 
the conductor brought light pains that hid 


the clear understanding and the polishing |- 


diligence behind. Once more, Dr. Muck’s 
sensibility to whatever music he chooses 
shone clear. Pfitzner’s overture had its 
rue voice of ingratiating melody, seem- 


| ingly simple flow and homely feeling. For 


once Brahms’s Variations were not dif- 
ficult to follow, lost their air of cramping 
calculation, and had a diversified eloquence 


that was not always the voice of technique | 


triumphant over self-imposed difficulties. 
From beginning to end, Sgambati’s sym- 
phony, with all its mock German air, is 
unmistakably Italian, and Italian it 
sounded in the shaping and the coloring 
of its melodies, in its exuberance and its 
melancholy, 
and accent as it came from Dr. Muck’s 
hands. At every turn, throughout the con- 
cert, the orchestra was a sympathetic, re- 
sponsive, and highly alert human _ instru- 
ment, using to new purposes all the tech- 
nical virtues and the 
that it seemed to have regained last week. 
Beauty, clarity, plasticity, and expressive- 
ness unite again in its playinge—to remain 
there except as human mutability and 
Chance circumstance may now and then 


_ affect them. 


Thus the orchestra seems again the or- 
chestra—so much so indeed that the ac- 
companiment to Mme. Rappold’s airs from 
‘Tannhiuser” and “Der Freischiitz”’ were 
quite as interesting as her own Singing of 
them. She sang them with her light, clear 
soprano voice, that needs discreet manipu- 
lation if it is not to sound thin and shrill. 
She sang them with an agreeably clear and 
intelligent diction, though without much 
notion of the rapt outpouring of spirit with 
Which Elisabeth salutes the hall of song. 
Mme. Rappold had evidently polished her 
version of the two airs to the last phrase, 
and her declamation of the recitatives in 
‘Der Freischtitz’ had admirable fluency. 


in its whole pervading voice - 


imparting qualities ° 


‘learned and respected. 


style. She was as good to hear in the 

elate measures of Agatha’s song. . 
misfortune, alike in the opera ho 
concert-room, is colorlessness of voice ad 
of temperament and imagination behind. It 
leaves her singing a pretty shallow that 
now and then catches a reflection of emo- 
tion. In the orchestral voices were more 
of Agatha’s changeful moods and of Elisa- 
beth’s ardent soliloquy of release from long 
broodings. The two airs, the two musie- 
dramas, are old stories to Dr. Muck, the 
operatic conductor. With the orchestra for 
a voice, he can sing and dramatize them. 


Pfitzner’s overture needs a German au- 
idence—almost a German audience in a 
particular mood. It was written to pre- 
cede a Christmas play of the Christ Child 
turned little fairy of two worlds—a play 
that was designed to be fanciful and sweet, 
naive and childlike. The play failed of its 
purpose even with the expectant and re-_ 
sponsive Miincheners. Pfitzner’s overture 
is almost predestined to failure before a 
Bostonian audience in a concert-room on. 
a warm October afternoon. Most of us, it 
seems safe to say, heard a well-made 
overture full of neat, pleasantly unobtru- 
sive and spontaneous workmanship, but 
workmanship that had no instant individu- 
alities and felicities. Most of us again 
heard the pleasant melodies which are 
the material and the medium for this 
skill. They were easy to comprehend, 
agreeable to hear and as easy to forget. 
Again, they lacked any particular individu- 
ality of voice or felicity of invention. Yet 
as a few of us liked to imagine, they had 
qualities that would more commend them 
to German hearers, that would even give 
them a certain individual virtue and dis- 
iinction. Some of the melodies and some 
of the treatment of them had a pleasant 
homeliness of the sort that German ears 
and hearts, however veneered, instinctive-. 
ly like. Now and again the overture ran 
merrily to a dancing rhythm and the 
voice was the voice of German good nature 
and high spirits. Again, especially in some 
transitions, it caught the quiver of child-— 
like curiosity and expectancy—the in- 
stinctive German mood for these simple 
tales of the Christ-Child and music thereof, 
Mighty few Bostonians, being of another 
race and circumstance, feel these answer- 
ing moods. Pfitzner’s music has not body 
and individuality enough to command them... 
The Christ-Elf and his -music is for Ger- 


mans--and not for too many of them. 


Brahms’s Variations, on _ the other. 
hand, are of the universal art of music- 
making by exposition, calculation, re- 
flection, scholarship and other grave 
arts and attributes of ‘the musically 
Hear Brahms 
setting the orchestra to play over and 
over that simple theme of Haydn—as 





= ~ ete antinori 


yet all inn 
‘from i. 


TIGHT BINDING 


nt of what he is to evolve 

rhéat the evolution sp 
riation II., and so on throug 

i whole eight into the large-voiced 
and pounding finale. Watch—with ear 
and mind — Brahms deployinig all ot 
reflective skill in contrapuntal invention 
and all his ability to make a musical 
thought go a very long and a_ very 
shrewdly calculated way. Hear the lit- 
tle theme becoming the fruitful mother 
of offspring in which there is hardly 
any clear resemblance to itself. And 
hear finally the virtue of the Variations 
except as 4 transcendent exercise in 
contrapuntal, constructive and instru- 
mental technique. Reflective, calculat- 
ing as Brahms is, the creative process 
actually warms him. From the emo- 
tion of imaginative technical achieve- 
‘ment, he rises to the larger feeling that 
makes two of the Variations gradually 
expand into clear-voiced instrumental 
song; that makes two more run with 
a pleasant capriciousness of fancy; that 
makes the finale large, and climacteric 
tonal declamaton. Without these accl- 
dental virtues, as the pedantic ‘‘Brahms- 
ites” sometimes call them, the Varia- 
tions would be left to their plodding 
minds and to the: exercise books of ad- 
vanced students. 


And so Sgambati, the Italian, prevailed 
over alt these Germans. And why should 
not an Italian, if he is so minded and suffi- 
ciently equipped, write a symphony? They 
say that Puccini wrote the intricate orches- 
tral part of ‘‘La Fanciulla’’ to prove that 
an Italian composer, no less than a French 
or a German, is quite capable of invention, 
imagination and manipulation in the most 
advanced contemporary instrumental style. 
Others—Sgambati, Caétani, Sinigaglia, Bos- 
si, for example—have proved, in turn, that 
they are capable of symphonic and cham- 
ber music that is entirely able to stand 
on its own artistic legs and to Keep pace 
with much music of similar species. that is 
written in Rerlin and Vienna, Leipzig 
and Munich. Moreover, these Italians bring 
to symphonic and chamber music racial and 
individual qualities by which both profit. 


Italian is the fine musical exuberance of. 
parts of the first movement of Sgambati’s | 


symphony and of nearly the whole of its 
finale. There is more spontaneity in this 
exuberance than there is in German big- 
ness, strenuousness<and tumult. Vivacity 
gives it individuality—the same liveliness 
of invention and movement that carries 
Seambati brightly and fancifully through 
his scherzo. 

Italian melody again has its symphonic 
uses. It is often unmistakable in this 
symphony of Sgambati. He does not give 
it theatrical length, breadth and thickness; 
he idealizes it; yet he keeps its arching 
curve,-its full-voiced song, the harmonies 
and the modulations, the returns and the 


intensities by which ears recogni a | 
knows the storehouses of «the =e er a 
the finer resources of Italian mus i Prd 
perhaps a little hint of folk-tune #7) ; 
enade and decks out his: slow ib 
with the solemn harmonies of peers 
chant. And when he is melancholy . 
makes his music of like mood, he is mi 
choly in Latin fashion. A pe write 
sad-voiced music is neurotica ly excill 
over it; a German is big with univers 
stress and woe; the Latin, whether we 
French or Italian, finds melancholy a plea 
ant and, if he is composing, profitable “ 
tion. He is elegant in it. Such sa 
tunes’’ has Scambati written into his "7 
phony, and in these fashions generally | 
the Italians, when they try symphoni 
music, admirably enrich it. 
Moreover, Seambati is quick wath ¢ 
Latin instinct to please. Unless he ig wri 
ing reiterated sequences—as though 
were a Roman Elgar—and repeating % 
sical ideas that he has already exhauste 
his symphony is agreeable music to hee 
clear of structure, fanciful in invenwue 
warm of melody, piquant in rhythm ay 
figuration, changeful of mood, apt of sty 
and animated throughout with lively fee 
ing grave or gay. Besides, there 18 a nap 
individuality in it. Germans write te 
symphonies and before they have put 
note to paper the weight of a great 
dition, of a heavy musical orthodoxy settle 
on their shoulders. Can a symphony ! 
any less than the labors of a music 
Hercules? Not in too many of their eye 
An Italian, even a grave Italian like Sga 
bati, takes his task more lightly, 4 
shrugs off this mountain of tradition 4 
precedent. As the impulse seizes him, 
dares to be irregular in his form as Sga 
bati is irregular in this symphony. 
makes the unexpected, instead of the a 
ticipated, modulation, the transition th 
his own spirit—and not the rules—suggeés 
He plays the game—if the writing of syil 
phonies may be so lightly named—in } 
own way. And in this particular a 
Seambati and his symphony win it! 
frequent beauty of instrumental song, 
happy strokes of modulation, blending 2 
contrast, by large moods of gravity 4 
eniety, by such suggestive music as # 
churchly slow movement and the gloril 
serenade, by a pervading ease of style #! 
a pervading liveliness of musical and 
tional spirit. No matter what an Ital 
does, he lives it. H. T. P 
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in Two Arias. 
Sgambati, Pfiizner and Brahms Are 
Represented on Program. 


The program of the second: public 
Symphony rehearsal, with Mme Marie 
Rappold of the Metropolitan. Opera 
Hicuse as soloist, was as follows: Sgaih- 
bati, symphony in D major, No. 1, op 16; 


Wagner, Elisabeth’s greeting to the hall ~ 


of song from the second act of ‘‘Tann- 
hauser;’’ Pfitzner, overture to ‘lhe 
Little Christ-lilf;’’ -Weber, recit and 
aria of Agathe from ‘‘Der Freischuetz;”’ 
Brahms’ Variations on wu Theme of Jo- 
set Haydn. ; 


It is said that Sgambati has not re- ~: 


ceived due apreciation at the tbands vf 
his countrymen. He is a unique, in a 
sense, an isvlated figure. Even as ,Wolf- 
Ferarri turned his face toward foreign 
musical gods, so Sganibatil, belore him, 
disregaraed ivalian models and, looking 
across the Alps, turned his muse to that 
of the Germans. ilminate the operatic 
clement trom italian music today, and 
what remains lor chamver musie and 
the symphonie orchestra is not signifi- 
cant. Sygambati’s contributions to tnese 
forms huve inipressed more than bis 
ltalian contemporaries. 


Pianist of Distinction. ° 


One should not forget that the com- 
poser in his prime was a pianist of dis- 
tinction, nor does much of tue figura- 
tion of this symphony permit it to be 
forgotten. Liszt, when asked to play - 
at a commemoration of the Italian Chis- 
tofori's discovery of the: principal of 
the: action ot the piano, recommended to 
the Italian committee that they invite 
their own Buonomici, the father of the 
Boston pianist and teacher, and with. 
him, Sg@mbati. The latter had been a [ 
devoted pupil of Liszt, and the master 
ever was mindful of his pupils, but the 
Italian’s eminence as a piano virtuoso 
is otherwise authenticated. 

It is in his compositions for his in- 
strument and, in the chamber music 
that he speaks with tine wieacese Uis., c- 
aiity, charm and conviction. His imag- A 


Mme Rappold. Is Effective 


Ot. «tre "luscious fruits. of his country. in 


s 20 


Siavery in Sequence. 

.) in no regard does the compeger’s 
‘Weakness in invention appear more 
clearly than’ in his slavery to sequence. 
‘The musical ier are rarely wort) 
_ the’ litera' repetition which exposes 
‘their triteness rather than revealing 
any hidden and second meaning. One 
might expect some nt@w orchestral de- 
vice,. some surprise in embellishment, 
grouping or color, but there is nothing 
beyond what the. planist might have 
“paid, and even he has various re- 
sources in variety at his command. 
There are pleasing ep:svuues which 
may recompense some for the hearing 
pot the symphony as a whole, as the 
-Plaintive lament of the oboe and the 
Scene which fcllows, pages which ex- 
hale a gentle and graceful melancholy; 
or again as the choral which follows; 
‘mot wholly with@&t the atmosphere of 
|. the eathedral, and finally in particular 
as the first measures of the scherzo, 
expressive of dainty and playful caprice. 
Grateful as these are for the moment, 
the effect of the whole work is not one 
of sustained, contrasted, yet unified 
writing. 

«Dr Muck did the music, justice. The 
| @xuberant pages went with a brilliance 
Which did not altogether expose the 
tinsel of which some of ithem are made. 
There was the glorious array of tonal 
Colors of which this orchestra is capable’ 
and there was symputhy for the vari- 
Ous moods which appear dominant. 


’ 
} 


Mme Rappold Sings Well. : 


Mme Rappold sang both as the well- 
echooled vocalist and as the accom- 
plished and imaginative interpreter. 
articularly to the Weber aria did she 
impart an apt emotional expression, 
‘which mirrored the content of the text 


‘the simplicity and repose of the 


ymn and the girlish innocence and im- 
patient rapture in the addresses to 
Agathe’s lover. 
., There was a vibrant pery of tone, 23 
Tegard for nuance and a command of 
breath. If greater flexibility and a 

eener rhythmic sense could have been 
desired in the florid passages of > the 
concluding rhapsodical measures it was 
grateful to hear singing which disclosed 
well produced toné and intelligence and 
genstbility in interpretation. 

FAtzner’s overture may be illuminat- 
ing as dramatizing music or as a mu- 
#ical preface to its own drama. . The 


ination is:happier in the intimacy of «Program, inspired by its title, at times 


the miniature. it lacks the stride for 
the epic breadth and srandeur of: the 
symphony. When he would assume 
Rhe. heroic voice of the orator he is 
prone to harangue his hearers with 
noisy, hollow platitudes. -In moments 
when he becomes colloguial and con- 
‘verses simply he stirs the fancy and 
pleasurably engages the attention. 

_— As an Italian, he is expected to dis-= 
Play a native gift for facile, fluent 
melody of»graceful curve, and he does 
not. SrmepPomns, His themes may not be 
of striking individuality, nor his devel- 


seems Strangely incongruous. As abso- 
lute’ music for musiec’s sake, it has 
agreeable ma@ments, some from which 
a practical Suggestion is* inseparable, 
yet it is not indispensable to the endur- 
ing orchestral literature of the Nations. 

Could Haydn héar Brahms’ variations 
on his theme, which is exquisite in its 
@implicity.and in the purity of ‘its. clas- 
sic profile, it. is quite probable that he 
would admire the skill of the gardener 
that could make the seéd te flower out, 
as in the seventh and eighth of them, 
anc perhaps the fourth. But the others; 





TIGHT BINDING 


1 innocent of what he is to evolve 
ee te. Hear the evolution begin—Vari- 
ation I., Variation II., and so on through 
the whole eight into the large-voiced 
and pounding finale. Watch—with ear 
and mind — Brahms deployinig all his 
reflective skill in contrapuntal invention 
and all his ability to make a musical 
thought go a very long and a very 
shrewdly calculated way. Hear the lit- 
tle theme becoming the fruitful mother 
of offspring in which there is hardly 
any clear resemblance to itself. And 
hear finally the virtue of the Variations 
except as a_ transcendent exercise in 
eentrapuntal, constructive and instru- 
mental technique. Reflective, calculat- 
ing as Brahms is, the creative process 
actually warms him. From the emo- 
tion of imaginative technical achieve- 
ment, he rises to the larger feeling that 
makes two of the Variations gradually 
expand into clear-voiced instrumental 
song; that makes two more’run with 
a pleasant capriciousness of fancy; that 
makes the finale large.and climacteric 
tonal declamaton. Without these acci- 
dental virtues, as the pedantic ‘“‘Brahms- 
ites” sometimes call them, the Varia- 
tions would be left to their plodding 


intensities by which ears rec “it. 
knows the storehouses of “the sraver 4 
the finer resources of Italian music, cate} 
perhaps a little hint of folk-tune in his 
enade and decks out his slow movemi 
with the solemn harmonies of Grego 
chant. And when he is melancholy a 
makes his music of like mood, he is meli 
choly in Latin fashion. A Russian writ 
sad-voiced music is neurotically exe’ 
over it; a German is big with univers 
stress and woe; the Latin, whether he} 
French or Italian, finds melancholy a plea 
ant and, if he is composing, profitable em 
tion. He is elegant in it. Such “‘sa 
tunes’ has Sgambati written into his syn 
phony, and in these fashions generally @ 
the Italians, when they try symphon 
music, admirably enrich it. 

Moreover, Sgambati is quick with t 
Latin instinct to please. Unless he is wri 
ing reiterated sequences—as though 
were a Roman Elgar—and repeating m 
sical ideas that he has already exhauste( 
his symphony is agreeable music to he 
clear of structure, fanciful in inventio 
warm of melody, piquant in rhythm a 
figuration, changeful of mood, apt of sly 
and animated throughout wi'th lively fee 
ing grave or gay. Besides, there is a hap 
Germans write tie 
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Rappold 
licuse as soloist, was as follows: Sgaih- 
bati, symphony in D major, No. 1, op 16; gources in variety at his command. 
Wagner, Elisabeth’s greeting to the hail ~ . 


of song from the second act of “Tann- may recompense some for the hearing 


hauser;”’ “rh @ pot the symphony as a whole, as the 


Little 


of 


Phtzner, 
Christ-lklf;’’ 
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The program 


the 


his countrymen. 


. 


in Two Arias. 


overture to 
ttle recit and ‘scene which follows, pages which ex- 
aria of Agathe from ‘Der Freischuetz;’”’ hale a gentle and graceful melancholy; 
Brahms’ Variations on u Theme of Jo- OF again as the choral which follows; 
sef Haydn. | 

It is said that Sgambati has not re- ?P: 
ceived due apreciation at the .bands vf expressive of dainty and playful caprice. 


He is-a unique, in a Grateful as these are for the moment, 
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Slavery in Sequence. i P 


Sgambati, Pfitzner and Brahms Are|..1» no regard does the composer's 
Represented on Program. 


‘Weakness in invention appear more 
clearly than’ in his slavery to sequence. 
‘The musical thowee are rarely wort) 
_ the’ litera' repetition which exposes 
‘their triteness rather than revealing 
any hidden and’ second meaning. One 


of the second public might expect some ntw orchestral de- 
Symphony rehearsal, with Mnre Marie vice,. some surprise in embellishment, 
Metropolitan. Opera Eeouping or color, but there is nothing 


eyond what the. planist might have 
“paid, and even he has various re- 


There are pleasing ep:isuues which 


-Plaintive lament of the oboe and the 


. Rot wholly witht the atmosphere of 
ne cathedral, and finally in particular 
as the first measures of the-scherzo, 


the effect of the whole work is not one 


minds and to the exercise books of ad- individuality in it. 
Sie Sy aman symphonies and before they have put 
note to paper the weight of a great 

And so Sgambati, the Italian, prevailed] dition, of a heavy musical orthodoxy eit: 
over all these Germans. And why should] on their shoulders. Can a symphony | 


not an Italian, if he is so minded and suffi-| any less than the labors of a music ) 
ciently equipped, write a symphony? They] Hercules? Not in too many of their eye what remains lor chamver Music i colors of which this orchestra is capable’ 
say that Puccini wrote the intricate orches-]| An Italian, even a grave Italian like Sgaml pep dg herp woe Bate ey kind od te ge niga v8 pad carters pl was sympathy for the vari- 
tral part of ‘‘La Fanciulla’’ to prove that] bati, takes his task more lightly, 3 forms ave inipressed more than bis us moods which appear dominant. 
an Italian composer, no less than a French] shrugs off this mountain of tradition 4 ltalian contemporaries. 
or a German, is quite capable of invention, | precedent. As the impulse seizes him, ! 
imagination and manipulation in the most] gares to be irregular in his form as Sega 
advanced contemporary instrumental style.| pati is irregular in this symphony. 
Others—Sgambati, Cactani, Sinigaglia, Bos-| makes the unexpected, instead of the 3 
si, for example—have proved, in turn, that ticipated, modulation, the transition th 
they are capable of symphonic and cham-] yi, own spirit—and not the rules—sugge 
ber music that is entirely able to stand He plays the game—if the writing of sJ 
on its own artistic legs and to Keep pace ; b Nehtiy named~-in 
with much music of similar species\that is phonies may be se Sue. a 
written in Berlin and Vienna, Leipzig| °W2 way. And in this particular ca 
and Munich. Moreover, these Italians bring | SSambati and his symphony win it | 
to symphonic and chamber music racial ana | treaquent beauty OF ePrnene one i 
individual qualities by which both profit. | happy strokes of modulation, blending # 
Italian is the fine musical exuberance of | contrast, by large moods of gravity 4 
parts of the first movement of Sgambati’s | saiety, by such suggestive music as! 
symphony and of nearly the whole of its | churchly slow movement and the glorit 
finale. There is more spontaneity in this serenade, by a pervading ease of style i 
exuberance than there is in German big- a pervading liveliness of musical and 4 
ness, strenuousnessaand tumult. Vivacity tional spirit. No matter what an Ital 
gives it individuality—the same liveliness does, he lives it. H. T. ? 
of invention and movement that carries 
Seambati brightly and fancifully through 
his scherzo. 

Italian melody again has its symphonic 
uses, It is often unmistakable in this 


sense, an isvlated figure. Liven as ,Wolf- 

, ah . x of sustained, 

lerarri turned his face toward foreign writing. pis CORNER SIE Fel Se 
musical gods, so Sganibati, Delore him, §..pbr Muck did the music jus . 
disregaraed ljiealian modeis and, looking | exuberant pages went eit rao TD 
across the Alps, turned his muse to that which did not altogether expose the 
of the Germans. itlminate the operatic | tinsel of which some of them are made 
clement trom italian music today, and “There was the glorious array of tonal 
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.Mme Rappold Sings Well. 


Pianist of Distinction. ° Porapok Ata e set tie Taped Fea 
; ooled vocalist a om- 
One should not forget that the com- hplished = and irenatiaitee setererome 
poser in his prime was a pianist of dis- Particularly to the Weber aria did. she 
tinction, nor does much of tue figura- impart an apt emotional expression, 
tion of this symphony permit it to be ‘which mirrored the content of the text 
forgotten. Liszt, when asked to play --the. simplicity and répose of: the 
at a commemoration of the Italian Cfis- hymn and the girlish innocence and im- 
tofori’s discovery of the principal of patient rapture in the addresses to 
the action of the piano, recommended to Agathe’s lover. , 
the Italian committee that they invite ,.. There was a vibrant purity of tone, a 
their own Buonomici, the father of ie tYegard for nuance and a command of 
Boston pianist and teacher, and with,.preath. If greater flexibility and a 
him, Sgembati, The latter had been a! keener rhythmic sense could have been 
devoted pupil of Liszt, and the master desired in the florid passages of the 
ever was mindful of his pupils, but the jeoncluding rhapsodical measures it was 
ltalian’s eminence as a piano virtuoso #8rateful to hear singing which disclosed 
is otherwise authenticated. well produced toné and intellizence and 
It is in his compositions for his in- sag, ys nade in interpretation. | eed 
strument and, in the chamber music fAtzner’s overture may be illuminat- 
that he speaks with ine gieacese Usa ing as dramatizing. music or as a mu- 
aiity, charm and conviction. His imug- §.eical preface to its own drama. . The 
the miniature. it lacks the stride for Seems strangely incongruous. As abso- 
the epic breadth and grandeur of the lute music for» music’s sake, it has 
symphony. When he would assume ®&8reeable m@ments, some from which 
Rhe heroic voice of the orator he igs @ Practical sgestion is inseparable, 
prone to harangue his hearers with yet it is not indispensable to the endur- 
molsy, hollow platitudes. . In moments ing Oe i hae of the Nations. 
7 . » . be e becomes colloquial and - + Could Ha réar Br : 
symphony of Sgambati. He does not give verses simply he stirs the fancy and on his theme, which is extiintte th tte 
it theatrical length, breadth and thickness: pleasurably engages the attention. @implicity.and in the purity of its. clas- 
he’ idealisés it: yet he keeps its archine — ae an italian, he is expected to dis-=8ic profile, it, is quite probable that he 
curve,:its full-voiced song, the harmonies ae i otombaiadid sine ara, ues et eon pret Pacha da hee a 
and the modulations, the returns and the not Sree Dpoins. His themes may not’ be as in the seventh and. eighth, We thee 
of striking individuality, nor his devel- amd perhaps the fourth. But the others; 
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ate “SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


“The. second. pair of Symphony con- 
certs, | to be played on Friday afternoon 


ie 


and Saturday evening of this week, will 


bring as soloist Mme. Marie Rappold 
of the Métropolitan Opera House, New 
York, Mme. Rappold has already ap- 
| eam with the Symphony Orchestra 
ere, having sung at a concert in the 
fall of 1908. She it one of the princi- 
pal sopranos of the Metropolitan Opera 
Flouse, the lighter dramatic roles fall- 
ing to her lot. Here she will sing 
Elisabeth's greeting, from the second 
act of “Tannhauser,” and two short 
pieces, one, “Chanson Provencaie,” by 
del’ Acqua, and the other, ‘‘Fruhlings- 
nacht, * by Frank van der Stucken. 
~?’Dr. Muck will revive at this concert 
Sgambati's first symphony. Mr. Paur 
Save a performance of it in Boston in 
the fall of 1894 and repeated it in Janu- 
ary, 1898, since which time it has not 
‘been heard. Sgambati is one of the 
few Italians of talent who have devot- 
ed themselves to absolute music rather 
‘than the opera. 
‘On the programme will also be Pfitz- 
-mer's overture to “The Little Christ 
Elf,” whieh Dr. Muck played in Boston 
-in the fall of 1907. The third orchestral 
number will be Brahms’ Variations on. 


a Theme by Haydn. The speed 
Will close the programme, ‘ | 


NEWS OF MUSIC 


mo Ont. /6/ 12+ 
Emr. Muck Reappears in Cambridge and 
_ Repeats His First Programme—An Apt 
es Comparison—Miss Genee Prom- 
ses a Revival—Items and Opinion 


ne R. MUCK does not court applause 
| and his audience seems somehow 


a to have caught a hint of his dis- 
position toward it. A week ago, when 
he returned to Boston, his audiences in 
Symphony Hall received him warmly 
but briefly, and again last evening. 
When he reappeared in Cambridge, .the 
- applause in Sanders Theatre was hearty 
“and short. He and the orchestra re- 


ad also begun the season 
ieenthoven' s “Broica” symphony; Ber- 
lioz’s overture, “The Roman Carnival” 
Liszt’s tone- -poem, “Mazeppa”’ and the 
‘prelude to Wagner's operatic comedy, 
_ “Die Meistersinger.” The performance 
of all this music did not differ materi- 
-ally from that which it received last 
ge in Symphony Hall, but it gained, 
)@s all music and all performances do, 
bb yy. the Superior resonance. of the wooden 
walls — of Seniere Theaittre.. Acoustica!- 
i ae tg uphony: Hall is not what the 
rts call a ““hivaly” auditorium. San. 


in Boston: 


ia seems there: to ‘be descr &, 

bi Once more, the conductor and his. men 
“made the “Eroica’’ symphony sound as it 
_has not sounded before. hereabouts with- 


he sat in Sanders Theatre, 


. Skilfully takes the most 


| sometimes 
| which 
peated there the pieces with which they 


Crs Mes heed 


in long memory. The music unrolled 
itself in the great design and with the 
great voice of Beethoven in sustained and 
climacteric continuity. Yet within that 
design were diversity of structural line, 
variety of tonal force, significant shadings 
and transitions, unforced modulations and 
contrasts, each apt and imaginative in its 
place. The voice spoke with many emo- 
tions, isolated or blended, of stress of 
Struggling spirit, of heroic lament, 
multuous elation and release, yet always 
it was the voice of Beethoven’s melody, 
mighty to persuade, Beside such 
so performed, ‘‘Mazeppa’”’ 
and tawdry, a rhetorical 
thing. Perhaps, after all, 
sifted Liszt’s 
let ““Mazeppa’’ run through the sieve into 
semi-oblivion. 


the years have 


. a 
* i, rig a ue e, yelp 
poy 


of tu- 


music | 
did seem a poor | 

and theatrical | 
tone-poems wisely when they | 


And Berlioz’s overture, in | 


comparison, seemed no more than brilliant | 


and ornate tone-picturing. 
lude to “Die Meistersinger”’ 
own, and at last Dr.. Muck had persuaded 
the orchestra to fling it off as a white-hot 
and almost racing improvisation upon the 
joy of life in young and old Nuremberg. 
Perhaps Wagner wrote it so. Perhaps had 
he would have 
thought that some of his contrapuntal de- 
tailing merely raced by. 


—_—— eee 


Sibelius and Elgar 


In his new symphony (No. 4, in A minor), 
produced the other day at, Birmingham, 
Sibelius lives so much in his own world, 
thinks his own thoughts, and transiates 
them into sound so spontaneously that he 
is under no temptation to measure him- 
self against his hearers. The weak point 
of Elgar’s new choral piece ‘“‘The Music 
Makers,” produced at the same concert, 
is that, while he proclaims the detach- 
ment of the artist from the multitude, he 
direct means of 
securing the suffrages of the people. When 
he is not quoting his earlier pieces he is 
writing music of a kind which appeals in 
exactly the same way in which the older 
works appealed. Indeed, so strong is the 
family likeness in all his themes that ‘t is 
quite difficult to 
are old and which 


Only 


are ostensibly 
new. 
one.to another implies no unusual feat of 
technical mastery since all the material 
is so much of one kind. Sibelius, on the 
other hand, brings a wealth of contrasted 
material; each instrument has a persenal- 
ity of its own and that is why, although 
hg uses an orchestra no bigger than that 
of Brahms’s First Symphony the orches. 
tration is almost disconcertingly new. He 
scarcely ever makes instruments of differ- 
ent colors do the same thing. Sometimes, 
therefore. their personalities clash in the 
most glaring way, because they are. fol- 


the pre- : 
quite held its | 


remember — 


The ease with whieh he glides from | 
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Barcelona have 
list of theatres in Europe that will produce 
“Parsifal,’’ as soon as the copyright upon 
the music-drama expires, 
pects to outstrip all the rest. 
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At the Symphony. Concerts of todays eae 1 j 


tomorrow Mme. Rappold will not sing the 
songs with orchestra announced for them. 
Agatha’s 
“Der Freischtitz’’ has been substituted for 
them. 


long and variegated ‘‘scena’’ from . 


houses at Monte Carlo and 
added themselves to the 


The opera 


Monte Carlo ex- 


Mr. Campanini, the conductor, has re- 
turned to Philadelphia and picked up his 


work with the Chicago-Philadelphia opera 


company. His first task will be the rehear- 
sals of Zandonai’s much-heralded ‘‘Conchi- 
ta.’’ which is to be produced next month. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mannes have discovered 
two pieces by American composers that 
they believe deserve a place in their con- 
certs of .music for pianoforte and violin. 
Both are sonatas—one by John A., Car- 
periter of Chicago; the other by Daniel 
Gregory Mason of New York. 

When Miss Genée dances at the Boston 
Opera House on the evening of Saturday, 
Nov. 16, she is likely to include in her 
programme a_ considerable part of the 
ballet music in Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Robert. the 
Devil.’ -which is quite unknown to. the 
vounger generation. It was in this ballet 
that dancers like Taglioni and Ellsler, 
whem Miss Genée most resembles,  dis- 
tinguished themselves. 2 


MME. RAPPOLD 
AT SYMPHONY. : 


a at Best.in Wagner - 
oy Number 


ae 
BY OGLIN DOWNES 


Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano, of the : 
Metropolitan Opera Company was s0- 
loist at the public rehearsal of ‘the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, yester- 
“ad afternoon in Symphony Hall. 

eng the air, “Dich Theure 
rit ad Tannhauser, 


Hatle,’’ 


the aria,’ ‘‘Leise, 
Freischutz. s 


Leise,”’ 
Mme. 


from 
Rappold ‘has. 


pearance in Boston several 
_._.ag0, There was then, if memory 
~——serves, an evident and inconvenient 
break between the registers of her 
voice which, if it did exist, exists po|) 
more. Yesterday afternoon, too, her 


phrasing was usually finished .and her 
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low 
ponent. 
Items of the Day ~ 


She: 


and the recitative, | 
“Wie Nahte Mir die Schlummer,” and '§ 
“Der | 

de- , 
veloped as a singer since her first ap- 
seasons 


*3 » 


be een ed 5a ne? ‘ ua 


Weber : p- | 
‘plauded enthugiant ee | 
times recalled. Still, with all its ne 
tuosity, the eloquence of the recita- 
tive—which is far finer than ‘the’ clap- 
trap passages which oceur at the last 
and the brilliancy of Ahese final pas- 
sages, Where the composer utilizes a 
voice as if it were a fiddle or a clari- 
net—in spite of this, the air had’ not 
all of that deep conviction and a cer-j{ 
tain ineffable purity which are its sus- 
taining qualities, nor was: the transi-” 
tion td the final allegro as thrilling as 
it has been in other instances. ‘There 
was more refinement, finish and genu-, 
ine discernment in the music of Wag- 
ner. The greeting of Elizabeth, the 
expectant virgin, was better gar and 
better interpreted. 


Italian Symphony 


Dr. Muck revived a symphony by 
Sgambati, one of the few symphonies 
by Italians which have crossed the 
boundaries of Italy, and the worthy 


|effort of one born to think as an Itali- 
/an 
* the 


himself to write in 
style of the German sym- 
phonists. Shall we praise Sgambati 
for his fair measure of success? The 
symphony is ingratiating. The spectre 
of form has not terrified the composer 
out of his inherent gift for frank, 
'eracious melody. And the symphony 
‘is formally correct. It can even show 
'a bold dozen of measures when the 
made a heroic but feeble ef- 
for himself. It is mu- 
Ssic tinged with a Tennysonian melan- 
choly. The instrumentation is “re- 
T fined.’’ The melodic material is some- 
and unworthy of such a 


persuading 


> 


| 
¢ composer 
lLfort to think 


3}times thin, 7 
bagghae symphony as Sgambati evident- | 
set out to write ain his opening 
sess ement. Listening to this opening | 
li movement, you have heard all that} 
| the composer has to say. For reasons’ 
‘known to himself, Dr. Muck chose to 
‘revive the work. The symphony says 
nothing. It is more a suite in sym-| 
% phonic form than a svmphony. There 
is no cumulative effect, either- musical | 
or emotional, which is one of phe} 
(grand characteristics of the real sym- 
phony or of any work of art laid <: 
on great lines. There is, in the; last 
movement, bluster which is wholly, un- 
convincing. The slow movement is 
eae worked out, in spite of the Cor 
ventionality of accompanying. figures, 
and the weary evenness of the length 
of the “melodies and sections. Then 
the symphony, for all of its ‘tingle and 
commences to be a. bore; 30 
and more than.that. 
| 


chatter, 
years old... Aye, 
No’ more lovers! . 
The overture to Pfitzner’s ‘‘The' 
Little Christ-Elf,” a Christmas Fairy 
Story in three acts by Ilse von Stach, 
as played here by Dr. Muck’ in: 1907.. 
i It did not then make a profound im 
pression... Yesterday had? 
that the 





gt a de> 4h 
at ‘stood “ otty 


ished themselves from what see’ 


en ‘be a sort of mosaic of thematic ~ 


fragments, the overture did not gee | 


His | 


-foundly. impress. Pfitzner has 
many. “adherents in Germany. s 
epera; “Der Rose vom Liebesgarten, 


has. been -especially praised there. Is. 


it that he is rather a gifted composer 
of no. pronouncedly individual ten- 
Mencies, than a man who can force the 
world. to listen, whether or no? 

The concert closed with an admirablé 
performance of the excellent variations 
of Johannes Brahms upon a theme by 
one Josef Haydn. The 
and the piece became, 
most significent moments of the after- 


noon. 


. Vitalizing Brahms Jrawe. OF.24 
‘= SS ERE and there in the biographies f 


Brahms, thereis a hint that he thought | 


the conductors of his own time t ok 


cannot complain on that score of the suc- 
ceeding generation. One and all, they are 
resolved that it shall sound with 
‘Jargest voice and the most diversified elo- 
‘amience that they can give it. The Varla- 
Boson a Theme by Haydn are scored for 
“the modest symphony orchestra of fifty 
years ago—two flutes, two oboes, two clari- 
‘nets, two bassoons, four horns and so 
forth to the “usual strings.’”’ Now, at the 


Symphony Concerts of Friday and Satur- 
i 


‘@ay, Dr. Muck multiplied these instruments 
and often doubled them, until he had near- 
ly the full orchestra playing the Varla- 
tions. Precisely as he, or any other con- 
ductor, would augment the prescribed wind 
‘choir in a piece by Beethoven, so he aug~- 
“mented: it in a piece by Brahms—and w.th 
‘equal reason since Brahms practically used 
the orchestra that he inherited from Bee- 
thoven. 
Boscis, the Variations gained a wealth of 
‘warm. rich, full-bodied, yet adroitly. modu- 
Jated tone; the balance of the string and 
the wind parts was better preserved, the 
dnstrumental ‘colors were more vivid and 
the whole piece waxed in musical vitality. 
Dr. Muck in turn “read’’ the Variations 
‘with a clearness of exposition that made 
‘them luminous; gave them every warrant- 
‘able variety of expression in rhythm and 
‘modulation, contrast and climax, found the 
if me revealing pace for each; missed not the 
“worth of a figure; and finally impressed 
“ipon them an eloquence of his own that 
‘ made them seem not calculated musical 
Y athematics, but uprising musical archi- 
Yecture. As with the ‘‘Eroica’”’ a week be- 
fore, it is hard to recall any such vivid per- 
> rmance here of these much-repeated Va- 
Yiations. Yet the audience took it as-a mat- 
te ‘of course. So soon has it become accus- 
‘ton ea to the returned conductor. 


performance | 
orchestrally, the 


the | 


| a ote f 7, (Z, | 
DR. MUCK ESPECIALLY : 
GREAT IN BRAHMS 


Gave Masterly Reading to Varia- 
tions on a Theme—Mme. Rap- 
pold the Soloist. 


By Louis Cc. Elson. 


PROGRAMME, 
Sgambati—Symphony in D major, No. 1. 


ot | Wagner—Elizabeth’s Greeting to the Hall, from 
is music too literally. Hearing it now, as . 


perchance he may in the Elysian fields, he — 


‘*Tannhaeuser.’’ | 
Mme, Marie Rappold. | 
Pfitzner—Overture to ‘‘The Little Christ-child.” | 
Weber—Prayer Scene from ‘‘Der, Freischutz.’’ 
Mme, Rappold, 
Brahms—Variations on a Theme by Haydn. 

An interesting programme, and, like the 
first one, not too wildly modern. The only 
composer who indulged in dry progres- 
sions and turgid counterpoint was Prfitz- 
ner, who will never be called a ‘‘Honey 
Pfitz’’ (as our present mayor is), for he 
is sometimes rather turgid for so gentle 
a subject as ‘‘Christelflein’—The Christ 
elf. He brings in melodies that suggest 
the direct simplicity of folk-themes, and 
just as we begin to congratulate ourselves 
on finding a’ new Humperdinck, he smoth- 
ers them in ponderous counterpoint as 
ruthlessly as the princes were smothered 
in the tower. He gives much ingenious 
figure treatment, which may be the right 
thing, but is in the wrong place. The 
“elfin’? part is rather in the title than in | 
the music. But, for all this, there are 
dainty carollings at times, there is attrac- | 
tive treatment of rhythm, and there is @- 
very attractive ending. The work de-' 
served more applause than it received. In 
fact, the audience was too reserved during 
the entire concert. 
|. To our mind the chief glory of the con- 
| cert was, the performance of the Brahms 
Variations which ended the programme. 
We can never forget that it was Dr. Muck 
who first gave to Boston the full glory of 
Brahms in a performance of the C minor 
symphony, some years ago, that was mem- 
orable. He did something like this yester- 
day with the variations on a Haydn 
Theme, reading the work in a manner that 
was entirely artistic and controlling his 
orchestra in masterly fashion. These va- 
riations (written in 1873) on a religious 
theme (Chorale Sancti Antonii) from a Di- 
vertimento for wind instruments, build up 
to a height that Haydn never dreamed of, 
yet the spirit of the tuneful Austrian is 
clearly preserved in some of them. The 
composition was, we believe, the first at- 
tempt to make a separate form out of 


¥ 
a 


PE A ST TT A me ge 


upon the programme. Its c 


ingenious treatment, the display of various 
instruments, and the broad finale, all) com- 


bined to make it the gem of the concert. 
The violins, and the strings as a whole; 
played excellently. 


the oboe and horn in the fourth variation 
and the reserve of the piccolo in the 


must grow enthusiastic over Dr. Muck’s 
superb and perfectly balanced interpreta- 
tion. It gives augury of a very artistic and 
enjoyable season to conie. 


with emphasis. 
“Thou dear, dear Hall’’) might have been 
especially appropriate when Nikisch and 
his orchestra appeared there, a few months 
ago, at $38 a seat and 265 cents a programme. 
Also if Elizabeth showed so much effort in 


'singing to her hall one may feel -pleased 
| that it was empty when she did it. 


two recalls followed the close of the aria. 
Mme. Rappold had announced a Pro- 


| vencal song by Dell’ Acqua, but we were 


| prayer scene 


ee 


es 


I 


not sorry to have this changed into the 
from. ‘‘Der Freischutz,’’ for 
it leant a trifle too heavily to the popular 
side. The Weber selection, with its tender 
cavatina, made a good contrast to fhe 
lofty character of the Elizabethan number. 

In this Mme. Ranpold was much more 
at ease and gave the strong contrasts of 
anxiety, 


generally good effect, so that one may for- 


give the ‘“‘scoop”’ that came in the final 
cadence. She aroused much enthusiasm 
after this number, receiving the chief ap- 
plause of the entire afternoon. 

| An Italian who writes a good Symphony 
iS aS rare as a white black-bird. It is 
therefore proper that he should be honored 
once In a while by performance. One can 
count the Italian symphonists on one hand 
and then even amputate a few fingers. 
Ssambati really attains the dignity of the 
classical sonata character infinitely better 
than Verdi did when he evolved a string 
quadrille—we should say quartette. The. 
meiodic character of the third and fourth 
movements of work is an added charm, 
something akin to that which we find in 
Volkmann’s Symphonies,—which, by the 
way, we would like to hear again. The 
Gregorian chorale of the second movement 
ee a very dignified and impressive 
point, 

The score is commendably light, and con- 
‘ains nothing of the heavy artillery and 
vast battalions of instruments whith many 
moderns require even When they compose 
Aa sinfonietta. 
first movement) is as-correct as a Presby-"' 
terian Sabbath, without being quite as | 
prim as it. In “short the Symphony is a : 
s00d proof that one can say something 
worth while in music yet without smash- 
ing form, destroying the harmony books 
and swelling up the orchestra. x 


The form, too, (except the | 


a 


id | is not exactly a 


If we are to speak of 
other individual points one would praise 


seventh and eighth, and, above all, one | 


But . 


| careful study. j 


. 
¢ sored : 

Mme. Rappold sang ‘‘Dich, Theure Halle” | 
This song (in English—. 


: popular one,—it is too. 
earnest for that. Yet it is a symphony 


that well repays a respectful hearing an 
rade 


“Bischoff’s Vigorous and Imaginative Mod- 


ern Symphony to Be Revived by Dr. 
Muck—Mme. Calve and Her Husband in 
a Concert of Operatic Fragments 


4 ‘ OW 7 f aus 
MUCK and the syankony O¢ches- 
1) tra have not quite all the concerts 
of next week to themselves? for Mme. 
Calvé, outstripping the other wandering 
singers in the beginning of her tour, will . 
reappear at Symphony Hall on Sunday af-_ 
ternoon in a concert of operatic fragments. 
Dr. Muck and the orchestra have decidedly | 
the advantage, however, in the quality of 
their programme. During his previous 
term of service here, the conductor per 
formed for the first times in America 4 
symphony by Hermann Bischoff, friend of 
Richard Strauss, resident in Munich, but 
otherwise unknown on this side of the sa, " 
The symphony was of large design and 
voice, rich in all the incisiveness and color 
that contemporary harmony and instrumen- 
tation could lend it. Bischoff stretched an 
ample canvas and on it he painted in tones @ 
huge allegorical fresco, wherein youth took 
its wild and riotous pleasures, dreamed its 
dreams of life, saw at last its vision of hap- | 


| piness and then could not attain it because , 


prayer, hope and triumph with | 


; 
; 

} 
; 


that Bischoff has at ready command. 


it had wasted the powers that would have 
made it worthy. Berlioz might have con- 
ceived and written such a symphony, and 
it was of an ultra-modern Berlioz that 
some listeners thought as they heard Bis- 
choff’s music. But Berlioz, the romantic 
of the nineteenth century, would hardly 
have fallen into Bischoff’s brooding pessi- 
mism of the twentieth, and he lacked many 


an harmonic and instrumental are 
¥. 


Muck much admired the symphony when. 
‘he produced it, and he and the music itself 


persuaded his audiences ‘to enough curi0s- 
ity about it to warrant a repetition a few 
weeks later. Since, the score has lain un- 


| touched on the shelves of Symphony Hall, 


and not even Bischoff’s second symphony. 


| —acecounted in Germany an inferior piece— 


has been added to it. Next Friday and 
Saturday at the Symphony Concerts, Dr. | 
Muck will revive that first symphony and | 
he has already entered with his old zest 
and admiration upon the rehearsals for 
it. With it, upon a programme that 18— 
purely orchestral, go Weber’s overture to. 
his opera, “‘Huryanthe,”’ and the one OF- | 
chestral piece that Wagner wrote with No 
thought of performance in a great thea~ 
tre—the ‘‘Siegfried Idyl’’ that was born 
of his first happy years with Madame 
Cosima. 


——————e 
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_Dr. Muck’s Programmes ))}om, Ue ay ee eae gis Ree Em | f 
"hE: MUCK has found little time as ORCHES R A IS ) 4 


yet to consider the scope of his pro- 


eirinee for the Symphony Concerts Symphony Hall. 


‘and the new or the novel pieces with | 
‘which he will intersperse them. For two () 0) 
) ‘ 


months in the summer he was at work 
SeAt; 25/712 


-at Baireuth and elsewhere. Rightly he ee a eT re eee 
“kept his month’s holiday a holiday, and oad pa | : 

before he left Berlin a week ago, he was Dr, Muck Sends List of 1 SEASON 1912--15 

‘busy with the necessary adjustment of his . | ; r 

‘affairs to a long absence. Moreover, be- | 

‘fore he arranges a considerable number of New Symphony Players wl BOS [TO N SY M : 

“programmes and determines the new , |} PHONY ORCHESTRA 
music upon them, he has to weigh various GC. A. Ellis received from Dr. Karl | ‘ 
“matters of which he could learn only after Muck a bean : nt agente ni of vi ; | 5 
“Sis*arrival here. Naturally, his first con- 2°W members © 6 orchestra Who wl r. KA 

“cern is with the orchestra itself. Almost have been engaged by Dr. Muck dur- | RL MUCK, Conductor. 
“a sixth of the players this year are new ing the past summer. The list whioh 


to it; and the cond hi ) he received some days ago was in- 
igcloekg ty Ranor, HAGASSTE SOLES EN Sheer complete. On that list were the names 


‘an interval of four years. He has, then, first 

% of Maurice Koessler of the first violins, 
“wo adjust and smooth the band into &@ wether Habenicht, leader of the seo- 
precisely working machine and then tO nq violins, Otto Urack and Bruno 
make it sensitive to his hand in qualities §teinke of the ‘cellists and the new 
“of tone and expression. ‘For purposes 0f members of the wind selection. 

this kind,” as he justly says, ‘‘there is In addition to these, Dr. Muck has 
‘nothing to compdre with the classics. A engaged Edvard Tak to take the place 
“modern ‘piece can be played very care- of F, Willlam Krafft. Mr. Tak is a 
Yessly and yet make an impression, but Hollander by birth, a pupil of Joachim. 
“with Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms afid At one time he was first concert-mas- 
Mozart every part tells and no slip goes ter of the Pittsburg Orchestra, under 
unnoticed.” — fimil Paur, and during the season of 
Accordingly, during this “tuning-up” 1910-1911 he was concert-master of the 
process, Dr. Muck will make his pro- San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 


rammes chiefi famili ; i The two new second violins are Hric 
. LO ao 1 yor g St ‘Haynes, an Australian, and Carlos E. 


“Yeady, however, he has three new pieceS fpinfield, a Bostonian. Both of these 
RE er Soceril"s icing pean | Santatues heme Deen Baan Stage 
ae ‘ gor Willy Hess, who was for s0 many : aa 
ets Gerneny and of yoda = years concert-master of the Symphony : BISCHOFF, SYMPHONY in E major, op. 16 
Zhen ‘ 4 whom wr. Orchestra, and are graduates of the Pe ek ea 
Concerto for small orchestra, written The two new members of the violin ! nee ihig und getragen 
in the eighteenth-century form, and the geoction who are coming from abroad 
=e is a.“‘Humoresque” by the _ Bo- ere Paul Schwerley and Walther Blum- 
‘hemian, Mrazek. According to Dr. enau. Mr. Schwerley is a German, & 
Muck, it is exceedingly amusing music, pupil of Professor Hermann Ritter of 
‘and by way of a new source for com- Wuerzburg, and has been in recent 
“posers’ inspiration, it was suggested by years solo-viola of the Grand Ducal 
the comical ‘““M 1°. «3 Court Orchestra of Darmstadt. Mr. 
nh mica ax und Moritz’ pictures 
in “Der Fli : +9 Blumenau is a graduate of the Hoch- 
, er egende Blatter,” of the wiles 
and-whims of two playful G schule, Berlin, and for a few years 
urchi Th z serman hag been a member of the Bluethner 
‘urchins. ere are new Russian pieces : , 

i . : orchestra of that city. The third ’cel 
eee oe but Dr. Muck finds that ist, ta addition. to: Meesra. Urack an 
st. of the interesting new music ty Steinke, is Emil Folgmann. He is 
vt gal and German composers has al- pupil of Professors Housmann oe 
ready been heard here while no more than Becker, and for two years has beer 

tra, Ber+ 


‘ in the past does he believe in producing with the Philharmonic Orches 
novelties’’ because they happen to be new lin. The personnel of the orchestra, ! 
and dull. now complete. , 
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[From ‘‘Die Musik’’] 


Dr. Muck 


The Fourth of Lindloff’s New Caricatures of Celebrities in Music 


THE SYMPHOR 


pt ne Ot, 26 fir 


REMARKABLE MUSIC THRILL GLY 


PERFORMED 


A Programme of Contrasts—Wagner’s | 


“Siegfried Idyl” for Charm and Repose, 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” Overture for Varied 
Romantic Glamour, and Bischoff’s Sym- 
phony for Excitement—Its Unusual At- 
tributes—Its Descent in the Royal Line 
of Programme Music—Passion, Power 
and Beauty, Musical and Delineative Im- 
agination Mingle in It 


TER all, Dr. Muck is not so per- 
verse in his programme-making as 


some that mistrust it profess to { 


believe. Zealous as he js_ for 
“unification,” so that the concert shall hold 
together as a whole, he does not always 
overlook the craving for contrast in weaker 
human and musical natures than his own. 


He began yesterday with Bischoff’s sym- 


phony in E, which he originally producéd 
here nearly five years ago and performed 
no less than four times in a single season. 
Mr. Fiedler did not repeat it~—strangely, 
as it now seems, when a rehearing suggests 
how much the music might have appealed 
to his ardent and _ robust temperament. 
Dr. Muck, returning, has made Speed to 


revive the symphony as one of the most | 


remarkable and engrossing pieces in its 
kind that has come out of contemporary 
Germany. But Bischoff is long-breathed 
and exacting; his symphony continues for 
nearly an hour and a quarter and he taxes 
the executive and expressive powers of 
conductor and men unsparingly. He is 
scarcely less severe upon his hearers, If 
his music appeals to them at all, it strains 
their imaginations, piles intensity upon jn- 
tensity, and stretches, mind, nerves and 
feelings unrelaxingly. Time and again, 
the symphony absorbs, commands. It is 
largely and eloquently written, besides, 


using the full powers or the _ penetrat- 


ing individual voices of the orchestra. 


| When it is done, even after “the custom- 


ary intermission,” there is need, on the 
Stage and in the auditorium, of repose and 


| Contrast. Dr. Muck provided them, first, 
| in Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyl”—all intimate 
| and finely felt sentiment, expressing itself 
with unflagging charm and with the reti- 
| “ence of emotion that is low-voiced be- 
| cause it rung go deep and would keep itself 
| for a single cherished ear. Then for a 


final number, holding the audience as it 
always does, came Weber’s overture to 
his opera of “‘EKuryanthe.’’ Nearly ninety 
years. have little clouded the glow of the 
beginning Or dimmed the romantic and 


“CONCERT 


sage that told. most were the soft, veil 


cnivairic araor o4 we.close. Yet the pas 2 


tremulous and mysterious measures of the 


Largo, rising like a tonal vapor out of the 


air and vanishing into it again. 


In all three pieces the conductor and the. 


§ 


orchestra seemed strung to higher pitch 
than they have hitherto been this autumn 
even in their glorious performances. of 
the ‘‘Eroica’’ symphony and Brahms’s Va- 


of an exquisite fineness. and euphony in the 


more there were repose and contrast after 
the impassioned and full-throated Bischoff, 


- 


| 


rlations. The voices of the strings were 


’ 
: 


Largo of Weber’s overture, and Dr. Muck, | 


melting phrase into phrase, made: it seem 


like so much vaporous song. The begin- 


ning and the end of the overture had the | 


true romantic fire that keeps the best of 
Webher’s music ever young to minds and 
hearts with so much as a grain of youth 
left in them. There in Weber’s tones and 
in the divining and imparting sense of con- 


auctor and men are the pages and the pic- ° 


’ 
; 


; 


| 


tures of the boyish books of chivalry. | 
Across them ride the lean-faced knights in | 


their armor; the pennants on the lances 
blow; the escutcheons shine, and behind a 
little ways are the bannered balconies of 
the tournament and the guerdon of noble 


ladies’ eves. Once and for all and beyond | 


any other composer—even the Wagner of 
moments in ‘‘Parsifal’’—Weber wrote the 


‘ muSsie of chivalric romance. 


-n orchestra of many times the dimen- 
sions of the little band for which. Wagner 


wrote this idyl of Siegfried, “my son’’.and 


Cosima, his mother, played it yesterday, as 
it needs must in so large an auditorium. 


Yet Dr. Muck—and the men no less—kept | 
ithe music soft-voiced and sometimes almost . 


| Whispering; let the climax of the middle 


i 


| 


ductor have to do in Bischoff’s symphony | 
and what did they not “bring off.’’ To play | 


passages well up like emotion that may not 


longer be stilled; polished, without drying, . 


the charm that suffuses the piece, ran from 
delicate euphony to euphony, kept a little 
quiver in it, made it Sunny as per- 
haps the sun fell into Waegner’s villa on 


the Christmas morning when it was first | 


Played. Nowhere else has Wagner written | 
So quietly tender music without a thought | 


of the theatre. It deserves the quiet beauty | 


of the performance yesterday. 


And what did not orchestra and con- | 


the music at all is no Small feat even for 


our (band of virtuosi, rehearsed these ten ~ 


days, choir by choir, by the tireless Muck, 
To play the music with the varied and 
appropriate eloquence that they actually 
Save it was almost a feat of orchestral] 
Super-men. Bischoff makes his’ pace ac- 
cording to the _ passionate mood of his 
music with no thought of those that are to 
perform it. They must race forward in 
fire and frenzy; they must brood in Iong- 


drawn intensity; they must seale the heav- 


ens of ecstatic tone. He flings his orches- 





{tina “upon “a drinking “séng, “Uniti it | 
bawls it out as in a frenzy. He fills it 


' 


| 
| 
} 
| 


with the chattering, chortling, pitipatting 


ghosts of dead sins. He bids it bear the 
passionate voice of insatiable longing and’ 
He piles climax | 
upon climax of triumphant ecstasy. 
gsonances scream out of some of the mu- 


of ddlorous resignation. 


sic; transitions are like leaps into the dark; 


and then may follow impassioned song, 'sus- 
tained but ever mounting upon itself. 


| Now he goads the whole tonal mass to in- 


tenser and intenser voice; 


zied, or ecstatic or ironic 


did Dr. 


again he relies 
upon the penetrating timbres of two or 
three instruments. 

Bischoff has designed the symphony with 
a magnificent boldness; the musical and the 
emotional development go hand in hand: yet 
scarcely a phrase in their march can be over- 
looked if the conductor is wary of his em- 
phasis. To perform it requires more than 
astute musical. generalship. The architec- 
tural faculty of the conductor, 
of great sweeps and minute shadinegs of 
tone, his range of imagination, his capae'ty 
for maiy-sided beauty and endlessly varied 
power. his feeling for thoughtful, or fren- 
music must hbe 
at oon with ‘the composer’s, He must not 
only transmit the music to his hearers: he 
must make it seem full of. 
passion and strength.. 


expression, 
Nowhere, seemingly, 
Muck fall shert. At his hands, 
at least, Bischoff’s symphony takes its 
place among the remarkable—almost’ the 


| great—music of our immediate time. Had 


*Maust”’ 


the free fantasia and the coda; 


Richard Strauss, the 
Hermann Bischoff, the obscure, signed it, 
how an expectant world might have hailed 
it. And yet—Strauss goes forward to new 
owerings; While Bischoff has seeminely 


‘stopped and withered with this one sym- 


phony. The few German audiences that 
have heard his second, called it a failure. 


First and foremost, it is hard to recall 
a piece of modern programme music of 
similar large ‘liimensions—unless it is Liszat’s 
symphony or Strauss’s “Kin Hel- 
denleben’’—in which the formal course of 
the music and the emotional development 
of the ideas and the passions behind are so 
completely welded into a simultaneously 
progressing whole. Bischoff uses the sym- 
phonic form freely, as every composer 
does nowadays; but nowhere does he for- 
sake or wrench it. There are the prescribed 
principal and subsidiary melodies; there are 
there are 
the trio in the scherzo and the two-fold 
elaboration of the musical thoughts in the 
slow movement. Yet from first to last the 
emotional, the passionate, the program- 
matic development of the music never halts, 
Clear and cumulative are the wild revelries, 
the downright debaucheries of his youth- 
ful hero in the first movement. Integral 
part of it, upspringing from it, is the pas- 
sionate apparition and invocation of the 
beloved’ woman... The melodies of brooding 


longing and of dolorous and restless resig- 


Dis- | 


his sense | 


illustrious, and not | 


V sion. Recall, 


- natic ‘Make paradox ever Are 
music—n ver lose their emotional quality 
in all the long-drawn—the’ over long-dravn | | 
—second movement, 

Bischoft's feat of musical intaainebian in | 
the third movement matches Liszt’s in his_ 
ironic scherzo of Mephistopheles in the 
“Haust’? symphony. The ghosts. of the 
revelries, the debaucheries and the melo- | 
dies thereof in the first movement gibber | 
and squirm through it, and again the! 
brooding and passionate longing for the 
redeeming beloved—the trio—cannot dis- | 
pel them, The fourth movement is music 
of sheer apotheosis—the triumph in climax 
heaped upon climax of the exalting ap 
of the. beloved. On its triumphant side, 
will almost bear comparison with a 
mighty and magnificent close of Strauss’s 
“Death and Transfiguration.’ On the 
ecstatic side, listening imagination darts 
back now and then to the luminous and 
quivering close of some of Bruckner’s 
apotheoses. In. this symphony at least 
Bischoff is direct descendant of the royal 
line that began with Berlioz, continued 


| 
| 
: 


with Liszt, and mounted with the Strauss | fae 


of the tone-poems—the royal line that can | 
keep music symphonic anc 
yet weld into it homogeneously and pro- 
gressively, by sheer force of expressive 
imagination, the emotional design, the pas- 
sionate visions. He can invent of himsel! 
and he is heir to all the great heritage of 
modern harmony and_ instrumentation. 
There is but one reproach to Bischoff on 
this score. 
beauty and the triumphant and redeeming 
force of devotion to an ideal—a finer and a 
more masculine thing than even the beat- 
ified love of woman. Yet, maybe, some- 
what less human. 


Beyond peradventure the symphony has 
power and the symphony has beauty, min- 
sles almost extraordinarily musical thought! 
and passionate emotion. Sf iti: 28 TO oe 
tested by Matthew Arnold’s tests of. poetry 
—being a sort of poetry in tones—it is not 
indeed simple (since to be so is not the way 
of contemporary music), but it is magnifi- 
cently sensuous and impassioned. Recall 
the seizing force of the first movement be- 
fore it has proceeded through twenty meas- 
ures—the tingling force of its broken and 
sustained, its crossing and_ recrossing | 
rhythms. Hear its dissonances flare; its | 
transitions slither. Its isolated instru- 
mental voices pierce ear and imag 
ination. Its frenzied tonal masses over 
whelm them. Bischoff can write drunke” 
music, lewd music, orgiastic music. He 
has the imagination—and more— of a Ber- 
lioz in these things, and much more than 
Berlioz’s resources of symphonic expres- 
again, the phantoms of old 
sins and forgotten foulness that first slide 
into the scherzo and then squeak and gil- 
ber and preen and patter through it, and 
will not be stilled or exorcised from it—eve" | 
by the longing of the beloved. Feel tl | 
gruesome, the macabre, | 


the ghostly and | 
ironic quality of the music. Not Berlioz, | 


“absolute” and | Pa 


| beauty, the dramatic 
to the ear and the imagination, that is 


| 

“A 

| 

} 
Would that he had sung the 

| porary music. 


not Disat “has much exeenea’ it’. “Recah | 
Uanelly,: the sustaining amd surging force 


that lifts the finale to larger and larger 
intensities and higher and higher ecstasy. 
Recah “the design and the passion, and in 
both is power. Recall the music that bears 
the one and releases the other, and there 
again is power. 

(Wor beauty, consider the transitional 
passage, mysterious, ominous, penetrating 
and touching the imagination, that precedes 
the first entrance of the melody of the re- 
deeming beloved. The melody may be no 
inspired invention in itself, but under Bis- 
choff’s harmonic and instrumental treat- 
ment, under his insistent and glowing in- 
tensities, it becomes rich In beauty. Hear 
it again in its long swells and sweeps of 
triumph, in the apotheosis of the finale, 


| in the last ecstatic glorification of the basic 


idea of both the music and the pas- 
sion of the symphony. There must be in- 
dividuality in Bischoff’s melody and in 
his treatment of it, for some have called 
both Straussian and others have labelled 
them Mahleresque. The two adjectives are 
really wide apart, but behind them is a 
common implication that Bischoff attains 
in this finale the mighty and magnificent 
and glorifying force 


one of the goals of contemporary music. 


Listen, again, in memory, to the music ot 
- mournful resignation, of dolorous and pas- 


sionate brooding that fills the slow move- 
ment: and that, if there is color in music 
as well as motion, makes it gray-voiced and 
restlees. Weak as this slow movement 
seems beside the strength of the rest, here, 
too, is another beauty, melancholy, an- 
euished, introspective, rebellious, that is 
also of the goals of that same contem- 
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BISCHOFF SYMPHONY 
REVIVED BY DR. MUCK 


4, cialasinediniia sala hn A brads 
A GRAND FEAST ote, 2O.1% 
OF TONE COLORING 


oo 


Despite Extreme Length of Com- 
position Audience Expressed Un- 
stinted Approval of the Masterly 
Playing. 


By Louis C. Elson. 


PROGRAMME. 


_ Bischoff-Symphony in E major. 
Wagner—A Siegfried Idyl. 7 
. Weber—Overture to ‘‘Euryanthe, we 


Entirely orchestral in its numbers, this 


(or Schumann. 


It reflects its neurotic time. | 


/reveller by a 


Muy \ A 
a. re —_- ae 
* a AY, m a if a! pew « ‘ 
” 


sere ‘symphony is. not ‘only a sig bs 
‘but a prolix * thing, ‘and Bischoff’s aye 


phony was a concert in itself. Dr, Muck 


is evidently a propagandist for the new 


composer, for we have not had this sy _ 
phony since he gave it twice to us during 
his old régime, and we had never had 4 
before then. ff 

Of course the symphony has a heavy 
scoring and rich tonal effects. We- have — 
become accustomed to this brilliancy in’ 
the present epoch. There are half-a-dozen 
composers alive who can orchestrate as 
well as Beethoven and better than Brahms © 
Yet somehow they do not. 
seem to rank with these men. It is be- 
cause tone-coloring is a trade that can be 
learned, but poetic ideas cannot be thus | 
acquired. " 


The first movement of Bischoff’'s sym-~ 
phony has, however, a tinge of Bac-— 
chanalian revelry that is not ineffective. 
The movement is almost half an hour in> 
length, the longest one of the symphony, 
yet we did not find it prosy, although 
fragmentary. Its scintillating character, 
its insouciance, sometimes even its frank 
‘vulgarity, made it far more bearable than’ 
the long movements of Elgar or Paderew- 
ski. But when these pictures of revelry 
are given the piccolo has work to do, and 


'we feel that ‘the piccolo player ought to 


be hailed as the hero of a good part of 
this work;—Rum and Piccolo always go 
together. 

Another point in Bischoff’s favor is that. 
he is not a problem writer, but presents 
original ideas clearly expressed. Nor does 
he avoid melody. His music is not crabbed 
nor ascetic. The first movement is the op-— 
posite of that. Not even the parrot and 
the monkey had such a time. The scheme 
of the work is the redemption of the wild 
lovely woman, or at least his 
realization of the mistake of. his career, 
because of her. This is all very moral, but 
we like the reveller best while he is revel- 
ling. The first movement might make a 
symphonic poem in itself and might be en- 
titled, “‘A Wild and Wet Night,” or some- 
thing like that, The moral would be gone, 
but we can enjoy music even without — a 
moral’ tacked on at the end. This move-. 


ment received a most brilliant Per ieae 
ance. | : 


The second movement pictures remorse. 


_There was no need of much remorse after 


such a brilliant movement, but at least. 
it gave a chance to the piccolo-player to 
get back his breath. To reform a piccolo. 
would be impossible. It is innately de-. 
praved and mixes up in every musical 


| debauch that ever has been composed. It 


has nothing to do with good resolves or 
repentance such as here appear. The 
second movement comes as a good cons 


} trast to the dissipation of the first move 
) ment. 


It had two fine melodies which | 
were used thematically. We have come | 
; to be very grateful for a little melaee | 
"now and then in a modern work... This 
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noble and broadly sustained. — 


‘The third movement takes the place of 
_a@ Scherzo. There is nothing playful in it, 


however, for the hero, who is evidently 
scourged and pursued by some furies of 
the ‘‘Peer Gynt” type. By the time this 
movement is reached we begin to sense 
reiteration and an undue expansion of 
ideas. The piccolo reported back for duty 


‘In this movement and yelled and shrieked 
right lustily.. The trombones also did their 


best in mighty upheavals and tonal ex- 
plosions. 

These were but a preamble to a general 
tumult in the finale. Here Bischoff cried 
Havoc and let loose the trumpets, kettle- 
drums, trombones and piccolo, and tried 
for. regions of dynamic force yet. un- 
reached. In spite of the excess of force 
demanded, in spite of needless repetition 
of musical ideas, there is something in 


this work that compels one to rank Bis- 


_choff with the big men of the present. If 


this symphony were half the length it 
might probably achieve twice the success. 
We consider Bischoff rather on the path 


of Mohler than of Richard Strauss, but, 


Unlike Mohler, he gives an inkling of the 


“programme” of his music, which the | 


Other always refused to do. Mohler re- 


nounced programmeémusic, while Bischoff | 


countenances anfl défends it. 


The symphony is a grand feast of tone-| 


color and it leads to a magnificent climax. 
The work took nearly’: an hour and 10 
minutes in its performance, and it is a 
great victory for the composer that the 
audience seemed never to lose their in- 


od tra a 
ODe 


‘than at the former performances. It was 


6 ’ “* 
“ 


Kee arteilt 
delicacy a 


: soloist al 
‘mention for fine work. — 
Then we went back to spice in the shape 


of Weber’s ‘Euryanthe’’ Overture. But. 
this is no longer so thrilling as once it | 
was. Sir Walter Scott’s novels and 


Weber’s music were once deemed the 
extreme of excitement, but the procession 
has passed beyond them and they are now 
heard or read with respect, but without 
especial thrills. The sharp contrasts, 
Which make Weber’s music theatrical, 


were well brought out. 


There were three distinct schools in this 
programme and Dr. Muck was great in 


each one of them. Yet the chief task was 
the Bischoff Symphony, which must have 


been an arduous labor to conductor and 
men alike, and it is pleasant to chronicle 
that it was so wonderfully carried out. 


SIEGFRIED IDYL 


FINELY PLAYED 


A ena lol 3 Ak 24 y (2. 
Symphony Orchestra Giyés an 


Exquisite Performance of 
Wagner’s Work. 


terest. Each movement was applauded, ' 


and at the-end there was so much en- 
thusiasm displayed that the orchestra was 
finally obliged to rise in acknowledgment. 
The. tribute was well deserved for Dr. 


Muck and his men must have worked like | 


Trojans to have achieved so great a result 
with; such a difficult and long composition. 
We await with some curiosity the effect of 
this symphony in New York. It will at all 
events prove to the Gotham critics that 
our orchestra is not deteriorating. But 
now let some conductor seek out Herr Bis- 


| Cchoff with surgical instruments and blue 


_quakes gave one the impression that the . 


pencil. \ 


To hear Wagner's ‘Siegfried Idyl’ di- 
rectly after Bischoff’s orchéstral earth- 


|\a@foresaid Wagner was something of a 
|Hawvdn in scoring. This is, of course, his 
| Simplest score, for it’ was written and 
| played as a birthday surprise to his second 


| wife, which necessitated an orchestra of . 


modest proportions. It is Wagner’s 
“Sinfonia Dornestica’’ and is far less 


life done into music. Not every lady has 
her birthday music become a standard 
number in the orchestral repertoire. 
Placed in the sharply contrasted juxta- 
position it seemed the acme of Peace and 
Gentleness. The sweetly. reiterated and 
interwoven figures of “Siegfried, the 
‘World's refuge,” of the “Melody of Peace,” 
‘the ‘‘Bird-call,”’ etc., made a most charm- 


militant and unwieldy than Strauss’s home-. 


‘ 


BEAUTY FULLY REVEALED 
| 


Brilliant Performance of Bis- 
choff’s Elaborate 
Symphony. 


i ee ee ee ee 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The third public rehearsal of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. Muck | 
conductor, took place yesterday after- | 
noon in Symphony Hall. The program | 
was as follows: 


5 OTR ee 


Symphony in B major............Bischor | 
A Slegfried Idyl osoeoeuesss Wagner 
Overture to “‘Euryanthe’”’...ossece.. Weber | 


The feature of this concert was the | 
exquisite performance of Wagner's 
Idyl, -Seldom, if ever, has the beauty | 
of this music been revealed in such | 
fulness. For once the Idyl did not) 


seem too long spun out. There Was | 
always the finest sense ‘of proportion 
in the exposition jof the melodie thought 
with the becoming background. The 


thing to do with program music, admits, | 
gram music in one way or another. His was lathering his face before the glass: | 
| 


as | for its. demoniacal energy. Thé second 
‘britieiam dis- ¢ 2eme, when stripped of its sumptuous 
a heir oriticiam dis- @stral dress, is inherently common- 


RE Mat hy ow: 


their vocabulary, between ‘“‘simplicite,’’ | @ unto his friend and adviser, whose 


tinguish, thanks to the richness of place and in this respect. Bischoff: ts 


the real quality and “‘simplesse,”’ which ]thematic material in its nakedness is 
Is’ the semblance, or artificial simplic- " ofte 
lity. ‘Dr. Muck’s reading of this Idyl) 


often common, even ‘trivial. The Finale, 
save in the measures of the apotheosis, 
was characterized by genuine simplic-! csyupsests an indomitable will and inge- 
ity. The euphony of the orchestra was! yiougs workmanship rather than natural 
above praise. » | nobility or profoundly felt emotion. 
Bischoff’s symphony wa@s produced by{ faving demanded an unusually full | 
Dr. Muck: early in 1908, and played | orchestra, Bischoff felt it his duty to) | 
twice that season. We think noW, 48/ keep the instruments constantly em-| 
we thought then, that the symphony ‘$/ ployed. There are few effectf{ve con-' 
preposterously long and over-elaborate; | trasts gained by opposition on. succes-. 


that the musie suffers first of ail from | gion of timbres. There are sharp dyna-. 


excess of material. Coleridge once said: mic contrasts, sudden changes from for- 


“There is a nimilety—a too-muchness— | tissimo to plano, but the garish color- 
in all Germans. It is the national fault.” | ing for leng stretches is monochromatic, 
The composer publishes no argument,;/and one ‘would welcome relieving 
no “explandtion” in his score, yet when| nuances, or the appearance of an in- 
the symphony was first performed 4t/ strument reserved for a specific effect. 
Essen, he informed the public of a story| 4 score that looks thin to'the eye, like 
that was in his mind when he wrote thé} the scores of Sain-Saens, often satisfies | 
music, The story is that of a young) fully the ear, and the modest scoring of | 
man who in the first movement indulges Debussy is* a constant revelation of | 
himself in dissolute nights, in “orglastic! peauty. Bischoff’s score ts thick, and 
masked balls.’ Conscience pricks him, not only to the eye. 
and he vainly seeks to find peace in Yet there are inspiriting and powerful | 
resignation (second movement). Ghosts" pages in this Symphony. It is a pity 
of his wild youth pursue him, as th® that the composer hed not learned the 
Furles pursued Orestes. (This is all value of reticence, inquired into the se- 
portrayed in the scherzo.) Love of the crets of contrast, felt the need of artis- 
pure woman delivers us from the filth- tic moderation. Instead — of spending | 
of life. Not a word about this, how~- japorious nights over the scores of} 
ever, in the printed score. And Bischoff, Strauss, he might have learned much 
denying that his symphony has any-| from the instrumentation of one Auber, 
a cynical old Frenchman, whose melo- | 
s2y, While he) 


attitude in this respect reminds us of! whose use of orchestral instruments for | 
MacDowell's, who, frank as a rule, often effects with the simplest means made! 
disconcertingly frank as a rule, often) possible, the scores of Saint-Saens, | 
of his aesthetic views, was curiously In-| Bizet, and the later Frenchmen who 
consistent when the question Was CON-| have studiously avoided writing after | 
cerning program music. ‘the manner of Richard Wagner. The | 

Let us leave Bischoff's dissipated performance of Bischoff’s symphony . 
young man out of the question. Let him yesterday was extraordinarily brilliant. | 
disappear as the boy Xury in “Robin- yet the work itself seemed very long 
son Crusoe.” He is not necessary to the! and verbose. : | 
enjoyment of the music, nor will .the| The program of the concerts next 
thought of him save this music from the; week will be as follows: Beethoven, 
reproach of tediousness arising from the) symphony No. 8; Weber, Lysiart’s scefe 
surplusage of ideas and a wearying and. arla from “Buryanthe’’ ;. 3ach- 
magniloquence in the statement of them. Buelow, suite in B minor, for flute and 

The first movement holds the atten- string orchestra; Wagner, Wotan’‘s 
tion throughout. The reckless, hectic Farewell and Magic Fire Scene - from 
sayety of the openings the sensuousness “Die Walkuere.’’ Mr. Witherspoon will 


Pad 


of a contrasting theme, the debauch in be the soloist. 


sounds and a tonal splendor—these make | 8 | 
a brave effect on the hearer. There are) 

pages that show unmistakably the in-: 

fluence of Richard Strauss. There is oney 

that might have been torn from the) 

score of his “Don Juan,”’ but there is a) | 

likeness In spirit rather than in sub-| 

stance, although there is a horn phrase 

that brings the resemblance very close, 

slow movement in deeply contemplative | porurmel COZ, . 2b C2ne | 
mood grows majestically to a climax, ‘ 
but with this section the inspiration of Symphony Orchest If] 
the composer flags, although there are} ‘ 
still some impressive passages. The Dazzlin g Form in the 


The other three movements have not 
the same vitality and spontaneity. The 
scherzo proper is conspicuous chiefly | 
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- Straussian Composition. | 


This week the Symphony Orchestra 
is giving a performance of the Bischoff 


‘symphony in E-major that is altogether 


worthy of the most brilliant days of 
Boston’s unsurpassed organization. It 
is by all odds the memorable feature 
of this third pair of concerts, the first 
of which was given yesterday after- 
noon.” The other will take place tonight. 
It is a performance at once intellectual | 
in the highest sense, a lucid and sym- | 
pathetic interpretation of one of the; 
most subtle and complex examples of 
the music of the Richard Strauss school, 
and stirring in its technical power and 
beauty. Even those who do not quite: 


relish the taste of this new music must) 


be grateful for the revival of this colos- 


sal composition if only because it fur- 
nishes a means of displaying Dr. Muck’s 
rare talent as a conductor and the 
superb skill of the players themselves. 

This symphony, which had its first 
American performance in Boston early 
in 19098 under Dr. Muck, is one of the 
most formidable works in the repertoire 
of the orchestra. It took nearly an hour 
and a quarter yesterday to play the 
four movements. With the exception 
of one fiute and one oboe, a full modern 
orchestra is required. This week, for 
instance, even the assistant harpist, 
Miss Harriet A. Shaw, makes one of 
her infrequent appearances. 

Little is known of Hermann Bischoff 
beyond the fact that he studied at the 
Leipsic Conservatory 25 years ago and 
that later he became associated with 
Strauss, to whom he has dedicated this 
first symphony. <A second symphony 
appears to have been a comparative 
failure. The first movement of the sym- 
phony on this week’s program is widely 
known as one of the most vivid tone 
descriptions of ‘‘orgiastic masked ballis,”’ 


to use the composer’s words, and “pas-. 


sionate love, murmuring in gardens 
flooded with moonlight and vocal with 
the songs of birds.’’ After this comes 
the apotheosis of the hero, long-drawn 
out. 

The audience yesterday applauded the 
performance heartily. The program is 


8 he 
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Comp cari (yea by Rischc 7 
and Weber Played by the Boston 
_ Orchestra Yesterday Afternoon. 
The third program of the Boston 
Symphony season. comprised three 
pieces not unfamiliar to patrons of 
these concerts. The opening number 


yesterday, Bischoff’s EH Major Sym- 
phony, occupied more than the first 
half of the afternoon, Wagner’s “Sieg- | 


fried Idyl” and Weber’s “Euryanthe,” 


overture following. The symphony 
was first played in Boston at a Sym- 
phony concert under Dr Muck’s direc- 
tion in January, 1908, and was repeated 
in February of the same year. 

Colossal in its proportions and very 
difficult in its orchestration for every 
choir, the work taxes alike the abili- 
ties of conductor and players and tne 
patience of the hearers, for it is more 
than one hour in length of perform- 
ance and the fortissimo passages are 
many and mighty in volume. 

Bischoff’s musical scheme was to il- 
lustrate the progress of a dissolute 
fellow, who finds true happiness denied 
him after his cepree of debauchery. 
Visions, evil and good, appear to him, 
but his worthlessness debars him from 
enjoying pure delights. The score is 
dedicated to Richard Strauss. 

Tne work as a whole shows vivid im- 
agination in tonal colorings, skilled use 
of the modern orchestra, cleverness in 
utilizing up-to-date ideas in producing 
weird effects by various instrumental 
combinations and a perplexing assign- 
ment of parts to the various choirs. 

Effective, but in a style more suited 
to the “advanced’’ body of musicians 
and students than to the average at- 
tendant on matters musical. 7 

In the second p&rt and the scherzo 
of the third movement are some pleas- 
ureable moments; one might call them 
restful after the storm and stress of 
other portions of the fiery work. The 
orchestra acquitted itself admirably 
under Dr Muck’s guidance, giving an 
impressive interpretation of a gigantic, 
thougk hardly a popular, composition. 

After the intermission came Wagner, 


| Not the Wagner on the mood of Bisch- 
| off, but of a-*gentler vein and in the 


form of the charming “Siegfried Idyl.’’ 
The .tribute to his son, based upon 
familiar themes of the music-drama for 
which he was named, shows the master 
in a delightfully sympathetic mood and 


one of well-chosen contrasts, the other} the piece is deservedly a favorite, for 
numbers being the suave “Siegfried | there is melody a-plenty scored with 


Idyl’”’ by Wagner and the scintillating 
overture to Weber’s “Euryanthe.”’ 

Beethoven's eighth symphony and the 
Buelow arrangement of Bach’s suite in 
B-minor, for flute and string orchestra, 
will be the principal numbers next 
week. Herbert Witherspoon, the Ameri- 
can bass with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will sing an aria from 
Marschner’s ‘Hans Heiling’’ and 
Wotan’s farewell, from the third act 
of Waegner’s “Die Walkuere.” This 
number will include the performance 
of the magic fire scene. 


‘delicate musical outlines. The highest 
praise is due the performance by Dr 
'Muck’s men, the audience evidently 
giving this number first place in its 
appreciation. The rehearsal closed 
with the various tragic episodes of the 
Weber overture set forth with tradi- 
‘tional finish and virility. 


| 
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MADE BRIGHT 


Brilliant Reading of Bisch- 
off’s Symphony by Dr. 

een Muck 

9” 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


- Hermann Bischoff’s E major sym-. 


phony was the principal feature of the 
fourth public rehearsal of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday after- 


noon in Symphony Hall, a symphony 
which Dr. Muck performed twice in 


Boston when he was here in the sea-~ 


son of 1907-08. A symphony one hour 
and 11 minutes—or is it 12?—in length, 
“i symphony meriting to the utmost 
that famous German adjective, ‘‘kolos- 
gal,’’ in all its horrible significance. 


Dr. Muck favored the work with a 


virtuoso performance which will go 
down in the annals of the great 


achievements of a great orchestra. The { 


performance left nothing to be desired. 
It was so finished and the work was 
interpreted with such conviction and 


magnetism that many a passage which | 
might well have fallen flat ‘‘sounded’’ * 
splendidly. If only by reason of the, 
quality and the myriad colors of the, 
orchestra, the music was for a space, 
good to hear. Dr. Muck more than did °* 
the composer justice. He presented — 


the score as it was conceived in the 
brain of the musician, rather than as 
actually put on paper. The perform- 
ance was creative in its vividness, and 


who knows how many ,unmentioned - 


services the conductor did the com- 
poser, as he lightened and _ clarified 
thick passages by the most skilful ad- 
justment of the instrumental timbres, 
and made the orchestra flash like 4 
prism. For the performance there is no 
praise too high. 


First Movement Vigorous 
‘As it was the symphony might have 


proved entertaining if not thoroughly | 
‘convincing had it been shorn of, say, 


its last ' two movements. This would 


have been bad for the underlying 


“programme” of the music, but more 
programme and less music might in , 
this instance have been preferable. 
We leave those who consider the 
matter ground for discussion to decide 


for themselves. Certainly the first - 


movement is the most vigorous and 
interesting of the four. There are the 
themes, not too original in character, 


"| erghestration, effects which not only 


ag a 


int. ingenuity and resource, and 


t] . are many Straussian effects of; 
@azzle at first but which sweetly 
imply a certain intimacy between 
great souls. You hear the composer 
whispering, with a smile, “My  col- 
league and I." Tie agi 
The following scherzo is a naive and 
clumsy attempt at the portrayal of 
soul-states—an attempt and a failure 
only possible in such a manner to @ 
modern German. The last movement 
is boisterous, empty, like sounding 


brass and tinkling cymbals. This is 


too much! Is anyone impressed by 


this futile shouting to the heavens by 
| one with nothing left to say? In a 
| word this symphony as a whole is in 
atrociously bad taste, and in a style 


now unfortunately fostered and en- 


|couraged in Germany. The ingenious 


remark has been made by admirers or 
apologists of the Bischoff symphony | 
that we must consider Bischoff as a 
sort of modern revival of the spirit of 
Berlioz and his time. But wit anyone 
pretend that there is artistic “&fanity 
between this work and the remarkable” 
works of the master Frenchman who 
loved and comprehended the orchestra 
as Bischoff cannot love it, if he will’ 
treat it so—and in all, néarly all, of) 
whose works there is to be found at. 
least one lightning flash of genius? — 

Everyone to his taste, but let us not 
confuse issues! The bulk of the music 
of Berlioz is ultra-modern «: and 
extraordinary today. This work of 
Bischoff’s is now a work of the past, 
the product of an undistinguished man- 
ner that is already passing behind us, 
and not too distinguished a product, 
at that. Let us not mingle this man’s 
name with that of the hero who revo- 
lutionized French music. 

We have spoken of the excellence of 
the orchestral performance. At the 
end Dr. Muck and his men rose in 
acknowledgment of the tribute ten- 
dered them. 


Pleasing Contrast 


The listing of Wagner’s “Siegfried | ee 


Idyll’’ to follow this the work of Bisch- 


off was an inspiration in programme-| 3 7 


making and the performance was 


excellent in all respects. So was the]. ~ ¥ 
‘performance of the “‘Euryanthe”’ over-|=% @ = 


ture, composed in 1823-and by fully 


three-quarters of a century younger|3 4 


—not older—than the symphony of 


1906. Three-quarters of a century bears|@E Po 
witness to the youth of this overture,|~" 65” 
to its gallantry and romance.  And|g 9 


the largo set in the midst of the over- 
ture is still strange and stirring to the}! 
imagination, despite. instrumental b 
coloring that is mouse-like in compar! 
son to the whacking brush strokes of:* 


the symphony. How much Weber tells a4 @ 


us—how much more he implies—with 
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‘eg=T is pretty safe to say that Dr. Muck 
a ig delighted to return. to Boston. 
“\@ This is perhaps not so much be- 
i cause he revels in the atmosphere of 
Copley square or Newberry (sic) street, 
where the highbrows gather to tell the 
things which ought to be, but rather 
because he will once more have oppor- 
tunity to play upon his favorite instru- 
“ment and not be troubled by the ego-~ 
tism of opera singers. 


'. Whether Dr. Muck has ever said it or 


“not, he is credited with having whispered 
“once in the inmost privacy of his domi- 


‘eile that in his humble opinion the Bos- 
/ ton Symphony Orchestra was the best 
orchestra in the world. There are two 
or three other men in Europe who have 
‘Shad the hardihood to say this same 
thing when they have been where they 
were sure that no Berlin reporter could 


hear them. Of course no one takes the 
trouble to say such a thing secretly in 
“Paris, for there is no mortal power which 
“can make a Frenchman believe that any- 
‘thing outside of his country is &as good 


as anything inside of it. But in Ger- 
Many they have of late been worried. 
“>.  . So if it were to leak out that so 
‘eminent an authority as Dr. Muck had 
'gaid that the Boston Symphony was the 


‘Yeading orchestra of the world the Ber- 
liners would be just a little worried, be- 
cause they naturally think that there 


“eannot possibly be anything to equa: the | 


‘Berlin Philharmonic under Arthur Ni- 
“kkigsch. _ , It is an indisputable fact 


nae 


that the two greatest masters of the 


“paton in Germany today are Nikisch and 


« Muck, and it is therefor2 a cause for re- 


“doicing that the -Boston Symphony Or- 
‘chestra, a truly Amv«rican institution, is 
‘to be under the command of this bril- 
‘liant ana exper’enced general. 


WW 


3 A subtle, active, penetrating intellect | 
is the chief characteristic of Dr. Muck. 


“Po look at him one would believe that 
his greatest delight might be entang- 
‘jing an opponent in debate in a web of 
+specious sophistry and smiling a wicked 
“smile when too late the opponent dis- 
‘covered the trick. Perhaps the good doc- 
‘tor does this sort of thing in the smoky 
'retirement of the St. Botolph Club. where 
“the learned Thebans of Boston sit.in the 
"gray atmosphere and weave the threads 
of fate which they afterward split. But 
those who have heard great orchestral 
‘compositions performed under Muck 


Gola intellectual anatysis in His readings. 
say, state There fs splendid cative 


Fis Free Orchestra 


A New York View of the Conductor, the 


LW, 
ae 


musical enthusiasm, — : } 
Some there are who have sat in the 
gloom and silence of the sacred Fest- 
spielhaus at Baireuth when Dr. Muck 
conducted ‘“Parsifal.” There too one 
could quickly learn that the Mephisto- 
phelian countenance of Muck was only 
a mask to disguise noble feelings. After 
conducting ‘“Parsifal’ the doctor could 


eat a substantial supper, which showed | 


him to be a man. Furthermore he could 
eat another solid meal the next night 
after hearing ‘‘Lohengrin” conducted by 
Siegfried Wagner, and that came pretty 
near to proving him to be superman, 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra is 
fortunate in many things. It is happy, 
secure and apparently perennial in its 
support by the open hand of Henry L. 
Higginson. This man has deserved well 
of his country. He served her in war, 
but peace has brought him a greater 
victory. In keeping the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra independent and wholly 
devoted to art he has bestowed upon his 
fellow countrymen a gift more precious 
than’ valor on the battlefield, for it is 
incontrovertible that a thing of beauty 
is a joy forever. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s per- 
sonnel has undergone many changes, 
but the high level of its excellence has 
never been permitted to sag. Indeed it 
is not wronging the splendid players of 
early days to say that the orchestra was 
never more uniform in ability and worth 
than it is now. And this condition is 
due partly to the liberality of Colonel 
(sic) Higginson. The best man _ in 
Europe is the standard for every new 
engagement, If there is a better man 
in this country and he is available, he 
is the man for the post. But conditions 
which exist here put many excellent mu- 
sicians out of competition for places 
in the Boston orchestra. 


Union musicians are naturally not 
wanted. Some years back an attempt 
was made to bring the pressure of the 
musical union to bear on the Boston or- 
ganization, but Colonel (sic) Higginson 
put an end to the proceedings in a sum- 
mary manner. He declared for publica- 
tion that on the day when the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra became a union or- 
chestra he would disband it forever. 
Nothing more was heard about union- 
izing it. 

And because it is not a union orches- 
tra the highest results are obtainable. 
‘he labor union principle is radically 
hostile to art. It is the worm at the 
root of musical affairs in New York. 
Let us then be grateful that Boston can 
send us its free orchestra and that we 
ean enjoy its playing under the direction 
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Ott lan | 

iar, Third Symphony Concert y Fall. 

Among the younger Germans whom 
Dr. Muck brought. to the attention of 
the se a audiences in Boston 
when he was here before was Herman o> 
Bischoff of Munich, whose great sym- 912--13. 
phony in E-major he gave for the first 
times in America on Jan. 3 and 4, 1908, 
and repeated on Feb. 28 and 29 of the NY ORCHESTRA 
same year. Bischoff was for years an ‘ 
intimate friend and pupil of Richard. 
Strauss. Dr. Muck regards this sym- 


phony as one of the most notable wK, Conductor. 
achievements in modern German music. 


It is this symphony with which Dr. | 
Muck will begin his third programme | 
of next Friday afternoon and Saturday | 
evening. The work is one of great dif- ‘ i} a yl 
| ficulty and for the past week Dr. Muck Ub R : 
has been rehearsing it with the differ- 
ent choirs of the orchestra. 
The second part of the programme 


will consist of the Siegfried Idyl of RER 2. AT 8, P. M. 


Waegner and the ‘‘Euryanthe”’ Overture 

of Weber. It will be remembered that 

the Siegfried Idyl was on the first pro-—— 
gramme that Dr. Muck gave in Boston 

and on his farewell programme 


Pot anime. 


SYMPHONY HAS NEW 
ASSISTANT CONDUCTOR ¥ i» ® »si08 ¥o.5, 0p.» 
IN OTTO URACK _ 
pee man oh 


a new assistant conductor in thé person jenem Tag,’’ from ‘‘Hans Heiling’’ 
of Otto Urack, who has taken Alwin 
Schroeder’s place among the ‘cellists 
of the orchestra. Mr. Urack will make 


a 


his debut as conductor here on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 1, when he will lead 


the Symphony players who will assist} minor, for Flute and String Orchestra 
the soloist of the occasion, Fritz Kreis- 
ler, the violinist. 
Mr. Urack has had much experience 
in this aoe of work. Last winter he 
was conductor of the Municipal Opera ., 
at Barmen, where he did all ok the FAREWELL and MAGIC FIRE 
Wagnerian music dramas and all of the jie Walkure,”’ Act ITI. 
Richard Strauss operas, including fif- 
teen performances of “Der Rosen- 
cavalier.”’ Previous to that he had 
conducted opera in Bucharest, Sofia 
and Belgrade, and had conducted con- ——— 
certs in the lower Rhine cities. 
The program in general at this Sun- 
day concert here will comprise a con- yjsgts 
certo by Vivaldi, with accompaniment 
pia orchestra and organ; the Men- 
delssohn concerto and two groups of 
solo pieces which Mr. Kreisler wilITHERSPOON 
play with piano accompaniment. The 
orchestra under Mr. Urack wil] open 
the concert with the overture to ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro,’’ and will end it 
with the ‘‘Oberon’’ overture of Weber. 
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ARIA from ‘‘Le Nozze di 
QUARRE 


derato 


Conductor. 


ée II.: Allegro molto 


“~ 


gretto scherzando 
III. Tempo di menuetto 
“NON PIU ANDRAI,’’ 
Figaro,’’ Act I, Scene 9 
Soloist: 


IV. Allegro vivace 


Progranute. 


WOTAN’S ABSCHIED und FEUERZAUBER from 


SUITE No. 2, in B minor, for FLUTE and STRINGS 
“Die Walktire’’ 


(Hans von Biilow’s Arrangement) 


SYMPHONY, No. 8, in F major op. 93 
I. Overture: Largo; Allegro 


I. Allegro vivace e con brio 


IY. GONGERY. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, AT 8, P. M. 
i ia 
V. Polonaise with Double: Mo 

Solo Flute: Mr. ANDRE MA 


VI. Minuet 
VII. Badinerie: Presto 


II. Alle 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1912--13. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Dr. KARL MUCK, 
Mr. HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


here will be no Rehearsal and Concert Next Week. 
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A LIGHT PROGRAMME AND LIVELY 
PLEASURE | 


Dr. Muck’s New Programme-Making—Mr. 


Witherspoon Sings and “Figaro’s Wed-— 


'in his arms oT 
| circling flames, both excerpts lose much by 


ding” and “Die Walkuere” Fare as Best 
They May in Concert—An Exhilarating 
Performance of Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 
phony and Musical Satisfaction from 
Bach 


has the reputation of 


R. MUCK. 


system in his programme-making | 


and so it is interesting to note that, 

in the four Symphony Concerts otf 

the season thus far, he has alternated an 
afternoon of relatively Hight pieces with an 
afternoon of more exacting numbers. He 
has shown, besides, a curious disposition 
to revive the pieces that he put on his 
programmes during his first term in Bos- 
ton and that his successor 
Bischoff’s symphony, for example, a week 
ago; Bach’s suite for flute and strings yes- 
terday; and _ Sibelius’s 
minor announced for the concerts a fort- 
night hence. The orchestra has played 
these pieces as though it shared the con- 
ductor’s zeal for them, and the audiences 
have, seemingly, found much pleasure in 
| them. In particular, they have liked the 
lighter programmes, and at every pause in 

the concert yesterday the applause was 
long, genera: and hearty. The playing, as 
well as the music, of Beethoven’s eighth 
symphony amply warranted it. Mr. Ma- 
quarre earned his share of it by the 
feathery lightness of his tone in the colora- 
tura passages for the solo flute in Bach’s 
suite in E minor and by the warm or wist- 
ful voice that he gave it when the music 
turned it songful. The accompanying 
strings matched him in virtuosity, while Dr. 
Muck kept the whole performance at the 
poise wherein Bach could speak for him- 


self and so conquer--even in music that 1s | 


by no means of his masterpieces. 


—_—- —_—— 


Mr. Witherspoon, the singer of the day, 
i had his considerable portion of this ap- 
plause, and for the most part deservedly. 
Like Mme. Rappold a fortnight ago, he is 
one of the capable but hardly distinguished 
singers of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
an] the very exacting might doubt whether 
he or she quite deserves a4 eall to the Sym- 
phony Concerts. In the case of Mr. With- 
erspoon, however, it was interesting to 
hear a male voice again, 
ers’”” have been few and far between in re- 
cent years with the Symphony Orchestra. 
It was interesting also to hear a bass-bari- 
tone, instead of the more usual tenor of 
eoneerts, and a pass-baritone capable of 
such antithetical pieces as the gay air of 


: oF as Tro m 
’ ye, NS ae 
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overlooked— | 


| exacts. 
symphony in E | 


| thoughtful, 


since ‘‘men sing- | 


' a. ocks ‘ ee) 
away to the wars, and the sombre and im- 

passioned declamation of Wotan when he 
lays Briinnhilde to sleep and commands tht 
fire-god. Unless the listener 

recollection of the end of the first . 

‘“RMigaro’s Wedding’ and the final scene of 
“Die Walktire’ and can see in imagination 


‘the valet chaffing the page around Susan 


na’s chamber and the god with the valkyr 
silhouetted against the en: 


oncert-hall—and the more 


transfer to the c 
max to all that has 


because each is 4 cli | 
preceded it in the opera. After all, opera 
house and concert-room, especially with 
such a lyric comedy as “Rigaro’s Wedding” 
and such a music-drama as “Die Walkiire,” 
are wide apart. 

Happily, Mr. Witherspoon, avoiding 4 
misplaced fashion of the hour, did not at- 
tempt to illustrate either of. his pieces 
with histrionic action, even putting a 
hand in his pocket as though he would 
check once and for all the possible ge5- 
tures of the voluble Figaro. Less happily, 
a few phrases of the valet’s air lay too 


‘high even for his elastic voice, and once - 


or twice he lacked the power of sus- | 
tained tone that Wotan’s declamation 
He sang both fragments with a | 
true sense of big and broad operatic 
style, of established mood and of telling 
details within it. He was adroit in his 
humorous emphases in Figaro’s air and 
in his leadings of it into repetitions and 
refrain. As bass-baritone voices go, his 
tones were unusually elastic in such 
swift patter. In itself his voice lies 
agreeably betwixt and between the usual 
sorts of bass tones. There are deeper 
bass voices, though Mr. Witherspoon is 
to sing the almost subterranean music of 
Sarastro in the approaching revival of 
“The Magic Flute” at the Metropolitan, 
and there are bass voices of richer and 
smoother texture. On the whole, how- 
ever, his is 4 pleasurable voice capably 
used. Had it been bigger—and here and | 
there Mr. Witherspoon unwisely forced | 
it—Wotan’s farewell to Briinnhilde, | 
would have had a larger sonority; while — 
had their been more dramatizing imagi- — 
nation behind, it would have sounded 
with more mournful and brooding pas- | 


{ sion. 


Careful and intelligent as he was; perhaps 
indeed because he was SO painstaking and | 
Mr. Witherspoon missed the 
impassioned and magnificent intensity of | 
some of the rreat phrases. ‘Der freierc 
als ich, der Gott’ and ‘So ktisst er dle | 
Gottheit von dir’? came rather tamely off 
his tongue. Dr. Muck and the orchestra 
made amends, though the conductor did 
dutifully subordinate the volume of in- 
strumental tone to the volume of the sing- 
er’s voice. Perhaps, however, he had other 
and subtler purposes in the quiet intensity 
with which ke ordered the orchestral part, © 
Without falling into langurous and over-» 
drawn pace and emphasis, Dr. Muck dweit | 
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“upon the peautiful phrases of the music’ 
in which Wotan lays Briinnhilde upon the’ 
-yock and upon the lovelier phrases. still, 
when the god has departed; the orchestra 
has stilled his broodings, and the valkyr 
ties sleeping in the magic and mystery of 
wher fire-girt solitude. It was this magic 
‘and mystery, this suggestion of remote 
solitude that Dr. Muck wrought into the 
‘music. Even the “great climax,” when the 
“assuaged Briinnhilde flings herself into 
| 's arms and for the last time he 
| clasps her, had less of the theatre and 
' more of sublimated passion than it usually 
gains. 


“* 


wee ee 
. 


Beethoven’s symphony and Bach’s 
‘suite yielded unalloyed pleasure, and in 
the symphony, in particular shone, Dr. 
Muck’s intuitive and practised skill in 
the finding of exactly the revealing and 
the characterizing pace and accent for 
music. It is the crowning faculty of a 
conductor; it is his heaven-sent divina- 
tion. That same heaven knows that 
enough has been said in print and talk, 
almost these hundred years, about the 
proper pace for each movement of this ‘‘lit- 
tle’ symphony. Dr. Muck’s tempi were 
very brisk and his accentuation duly light, 
except where Beethoven in sheer exu- 
berance of spirit and utterance is down- 
right boisterous. Tempi and accentua- 
tion were elastic, too, and the symphony 
seemed to run itself off 
ing and vigorous improvisation, springins 
from phrase to phrase in spontaneous: 
sureness. There were rich moments uf 
elastic turmoil; gay moments of dashing 
outburst: moments when the under- 
voices seemed to race and sport with 
each other; moments when the basses OF 
the trumpets seemed to cut in like boys 
leaping into the playful ring. There 
was not a trace of slowness or pompos- 
ity in the minuet, since Dr. Muck wisely 
refused to take it with pedagogic seri- 
ousness. “wre ta, ta, Meber Malzel’’ 
ticked the winds, as the legend g06€5, in 
the allegretto, while the strings sans 
gayly over them or the basses clucked 
into the tonal mass. At every moment 
and at every turn, there was rhythmic 
animation. 

Even reiterated chords, which can be 
monotonous, though a Beethoven wrote 
them, usually had their exuberant tang. 
He himself seemed to be smiting the 
kettledrums in sheer exhilaration of spirit. 
And the quality of tone was as revealing 
and characteristic of the music as the pace. 
The strings whirred in transparent excit3- 
ments; the wood winds twinkled out little 
phrases, sent their voices curling about the 
main song or even sang it themselves; the 
basses stampeil into the game; or the whole 
-orehestra swelled into the burst of sound, 
only to rush brightly away into some light 
transition. The whole piece and per- 
formance—was pure, spontaneous, exciting, 
musical joy. 

Bach’s suite gave a soberer pleasure, 


eo truly” perhaps” a "solid musical 


faction, in spite of the exquisite lghtut 
and elegance of Mr. Maquarre’s flute-play’ 


ing and the gay babble of the stringy 


‘the final movement, suddenly subdued a 


though intruding gravity had waved a 
authoritative hand over them and sént the 
chatter vanishing into the air. The clear, 
sharp string tone, full-throated yet miany- 
voiced was good to hear in the little over- 
ture. None but Bach—unless it was Hiindel 
in his own day or occasionally Reger in 
ours—has the secret of its pecullar intensity 
and tang. It almost died with the seven- 
teenth century and the beginning of the 
eighteenth, and none, until Reger, could 
quite reanimate it. And so the suite ran 
forward in the variegated dance tunes, with 
the flute now feathering along the way 
over the sustaining strings or singing it- 
self some intervening song in their step- 
pings and posturings, while they listened 
whispering for the moment. 

Adroitly Dr. Muck varied pace and at- 
cent, since these are not dances for dan- 
cers, but dances wrought and slorified into 
something like symphonie pattern. Yet, 
not once, did.he make Bach lose his 
straightforwardness—that free, easy march, 
however intricate the counterpoint, that is 
one of the enduring glories and powels 
of his music. He kept, too, its fine mas 
culinity, not merely in the sturdiness of 


the overture and some of the dances, bul 


like a. glow- | also when the music sought and gained the 


grace of the Rondo or the gentle mela 
choly of the Saraband. Thus he mae 
Bach a living and breathing man, evél 
after two hundred years, and not merely 
a classic whom it is good form to heed and 
applaud; and thus he kept the music rich 
and full-bodied, where many an eighteenth 
century piece tends to wear thin from 
sheer excess of formal and superficial ele 
gance,. Bach wrote much for prince 
castles and burghers’ churches, and in the 
fashion of his time, but in his mind and 


| speech he knew and felt the great world 


and the things that last. le ae 


Bach’s Suite for the Flute and 


ls Beautifully 
Played. © 


Strings 


REAT WORK BY BEETHOVEN 


| 


importance. 


til after that year. 
sane Vincent d' Indy citing the eighth 
'as revealing impressions of Nature made 
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By PHILIP HALE. 


The fourth Public Rehearsal of the 


Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. Muck, 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. The program 
was as follows: 

Symphony No, 8 F major 


Suite No. 2, for fiute and strings 


| (wy maa jollity, “anda. playful 
pat times approaches buffoonery, : 
| exquisite musical thoughts; there are 


Beethoven | 
Non piu SE i a sud bc De Pale. ec oas Mozart | 


oy 


And in this @ racter 
there are 
‘passages that for a moment sound ‘the 
depths and reach the heights. = ~~ 
. It.was a pleasure to hear the sym- 
phony read yesterday by Dr. Muck and 
performed by the orchestra in a manner 
that revealed the genius of the composi- 
tion. It was also a pleasure. to hear 
Bach’s suite again in Buelow’s version 
and with Mr. Maquarre as the flutist. 
The solo passages were played fluently 
and with the musical sensitiveness and 
)| taste that distinguish Mr. Maquarre’s 
i} art, and in the pages for strings alone or 
in accompaniment there was always ad- 
mirable proportion. The Sarabande in 


Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire. .., Wagner | which the flute and solo ‘cello. (Mr. 
Beethoven characterized his’ eighth’ Warnke) are in canon was singularly’ 


symphony as ‘a little symphony” an@ 7] form had an old-time grace. 


in the game letter spoke of the seven-h|| wr. 


beautiful, but all the movements in dance | 
| 


Herbert Witherspoon sang Fig- | 


as a great one; yet if Czerny is to be || aro’s air to Cherubino and Wotan’s fare-. 


believed the composer was vexed be- 
-eause the audience was cool when thé \tynate as Figaro than as Wotan, al- 


He said: | though in ‘Non piu andrai’ his upper 


“Because it is much better” than the |\tgnes we , : 
‘seventh, which was played at the same s were thin and evidently attained 


eoncert, * 


eighth was first performed. 


Authors often 


pleasant child; but this composer had a 
‘right to be proud of the little Benjamin 
—the colossal ninth was not then born—: 


for the eighth symphony is chargeddtne singer. th , 
with the spirit of the greater Beethoven. | inisioaaele ig e god was not‘vocally 


Some commentators have endeavored 
to read a program into the symphony, 


thinking perhaps thus to give it greater 
One speaks of the sym-. 
phony as a “military trilogy’’; another 
thinks the allegretto is a parody of 
Rossini’s manner, but the movement 
was written in 1812 and Vienna did not 


go mad ever the Olympian Rossini un- 
We even find the 


on the composer's soul; the trio of the 
pompous minuet is to M. d’Indy a rep- 


resentation in grotesque fashion of a’ 
‘peasant band, and the Hungarian theme 


in the Finale, the hymn of Hunyadi, 
denotes the arrival of gypsy musicians 
in the mist of a festival. 

The Symphony needs not such sup- 
port to excite extraneous interest. In 


‘the music we find Beethoven in reckless 


({ well to Bruennhilde. He was more for- 


with difficulty. Wotan should have had 


pronounce |g more sonorous voice. : 
strange judgments on their works, 43 |sang Figaro’s Mr. Witherspoon 


parents often favor a stupid or un- | Wotan’s music with mental dignity, but 


air with spirit and 
in Wagner’s music also the upper tones 
lacked body, and although Dr. Muck’s 
accompaniment was most favorable to 


Mr. Witherspoon is a serious singer, 
one to be treated respectfully. I do 
not intend to slight him when fF state 


ithe general proposition that such ex- 


cerpts from operas have no place in 
a symphony program. Figaro’s air is 


Ifar more effective when we see him 


and the Scapegrace Cherubino on the 
stage. It demands a dramatic situa- 
tion and action. Wotan’s scene calls 
imperatively for the previous prepara- 
tion, the sight of the disobedient yet 
dearly beloved heroine, the flashing of 
the encompassing and protecting flames. | 

There will be no concerts next week, | 
The program of the concerts Nov, 16- ' 
16 will be as follows: Sibelius, Sym- 
phany No. 1; Glazounoff, solemn cyer- 


) ture; Tschaikowsky, piano concerto No. 
it (Mr. Proctor, pianist); Chabrier, “‘Bs- 
pana.”’ ! 


mood, whimsical, delighting in abrupt, Apout Concerts 


contrasts, shouting his joy, ready to 
play a practical joke. There is, no 
doubt, the absence of the ‘‘fine taste’ 


which Debussy’ misses in the case of. 
Beethoven and finds. ruling the musical” 


life of Bach and Mozart. No, Beetho- 


ven was not Paterian in a struggle after. 


taste. He was an elemental person, 
coarse in his life, with an enormous 
capacity for hard. work. 


lack of taste; Euripides, Rabelais, 
Shakespeare, Verdi, Walt Whitman. 
De Quincey, a_ stylist, found Goethe 
lacking in taste when he wrote ‘Wil- 
helm Meister.’’ | | 


| of Friday and Saturday. 


; 
J 


Dr. Muck has discovered that the Sym- 
phony Orchestra lacks the complete parts 
for the final scene of “Die Walkiire,” to- 
be played at the concerts of this week, 
Hitherto with it, and doubtless with other } 
excerpts from Wagner’s music-dramas, the 
band has been using an abridged set of } 
orchestral parts. The Metropolitan Opera 


There are, , i 
others who have been condemned for a House possesses them unabridged, und i 


> 
; 


b) 


has politely lent these for the performances 





‘Bach suite for flute and strings are 
‘the orchestral numbers this week. Mr. 
| Maquarre’s flute playing created & 
furore yesterday. Mr. Witherspoon 
isang “Non piu andrai,”’ Figaros 


| vivacious aria from Mozart’s “Nozzi 

di Figaro,” and Wotan’s fare- 
A] 'well from Wagner's “Walkeure.”’ He, 
ltoo, was heartily applauded, Dr. Muck 


b mucA, original score in opera, perhaps more 
Witherspoon and Maquarre) 
Applauded by a Big 


Audience. 


to play this fire scene music 
‘“Walkeure’ as it was originally writ- 
ten it was necessary to borrow scores 
from the Metropolitan Opera House. 
George Proctor, the Boston pianist, 
will be the soloist the week after next, 
with the Tschaikowsky concerto No. 
9  Sibelius’s first symphony, Glazou- 
noff’s “Overture Solennelle’’ and Cha- 
brier’s ‘“‘Espana’’ overture will fill out 
the program. 


Symphony Hall could have been sold 
half over again yesterday, such was the 


demand for seats to the first of the | 
fourth pair of Symphony concerts. This ‘DELIGHTFUL PR 


biggest rush of the season was due 
partly to the rare attraction furnished 


‘by two soloists, Herbert Witherspoon, ‘ AT THE SYMPHONY F 


the bass from the Metropolitan Opera. 


Company, 
'popular first flute player of the orches- 
l tra; and partly it was due to the in- 
| crease of prestige the orchestra itself 
| has gained since Dr. Muck’s return. 

It would be strange if Boston should 
iseem at all backward in its support of 
ithe orchestra in view of the fact that 
‘the cities included in the tour which 
néntna next week have pald the organi- 
ztion the compliment of the largest 


sales on record. In New York, Brook- 
lyn, Baltimore and Washington the 
jhalls have been sold out by subscrip- | 
tion for the entire season. In Phila- | 
| delphia only a few seats remain un- 
‘sold. No other orchestra ever proved 
‘to be so welcome an attraction. Every- 
where Dr. Muck’s return is regarded 
las one of the leading features of the 
| year. 
| Here in Boston the only weak spot in 
| the support has appeared on Saturday 
‘night, especially since the opera be- 
| came established; but this season the 
‘evening concert is beginning to ap- 
‘proach the matinee in popularity for 
_ the first time in years. The charm of 
the performances since the orchestra 
was reorganized and the agreeable con- 
trasts and well-balanced nature of the 
programs are drawing crowds”) that 
‘promise one of the most successful 
prenes in the history of the orchestra. 
Beethoven's “little symphony,” the 
eighth, which occupies not much? more 
‘than half a hour, but which is nearly 
| all as sparkling as champagne, and 
'Buelow’s arrangement of the second 


Beethoven Reading. 


Maquarre in Bach Suite and Finale 
From ‘Die Walkure’ Worthy of Note. 


reed 


Sth Symphony in F-major; 


monthly trip 
Southern cities. 


and yesterday the eignth. 


the accustomed two horns sufficed. 


is a stickler for strict adherence to the, 


especially in the case of Wagner. So! 
from 


d And Maaquarre the ; : ve 
ae on , the D» Muck in Second Notable 


The program of the fourth Symphony 
rehearsal was 48 Follows: Beethoven, 
Mozart, 


“Non piu andrai,’’ from “mhne Marriage 
of Figaro,” Herbert Witherspoon, solo- 
ist; Bach, suite No. 2 in B-minor, for 
flute and strings, Mr Maquarre, soloist, 
Waegner, “Wotan’'s Farewell” and the 
Magic Fire music from ‘Die Walkure.”’ 
Dr Muck and the orchestra finished 
. yesterday the four pairs of sega * 
rs 

Boston before ,depareng. ps gga Beige ee 
Within the four weeks 


we have heard two Beethoven Sym- 
phonies, at the first concert the third, | 


When the. conductor seated the entire | 
double quartet cf horns at his reentry | 
a mvunth ago it presumably was less | 
for the purpose of greet.ng him with 
4 military fanfare than for augmenting | 
the original three-horn parts in the) 
score of the “BMroica’’ to the sonority 
of. eight voices in the hunting calls of 
the scherzo, and in them he added no) 
' violence to the. thought of the music. 
Yesterday, in the “‘little symphony,’ 


-_ Last season there was a flash of 
quickly . sated curiosity over. a sym-_ 
phony discovered in Jena, represented 
by some as an early work of. Beethoven, 


ee 


wpe ap a " anner. 

pare its vacuous and a ?P 
with the, tan : nt, ririle houwhe “O 
that of yesterday, searching and direc 


- 


| oo 
| cealing the flash of humor which illu- 
may chose, according to the 3 
habits of his own fancy. 2 tag 
asl the pet movement of the 
“Mroica’’ is. an epic, stern, 
absolute as the weet? bow, 
or prophetic as tie w - 
seer; the first Hiavement of 
eighth symphony of yesterday 
leads the hearer through a maze of 
fcrest where the same motto recurs 
perpetually before his eyes, darting here 
and there among the trees, but constant- 
ly.in varying shapes and patterns. Now 
the chief theme will wear this guise 
now ‘another by a magic metamorphosis 
in tonality, or in harmonic or rhythmic 
scheme, a will-o’-the-wisp, elusive, pur- 
sued but never caught. It may be on 
the contrary, merely a proof of the 
master’s fertility in thematic develop- 
| ai , P 
| The unusual second movemen 
debate of metronomes, yet Rite rte 
stop at so prosaic an inspiration. Dr 
Muck may have had his joke with the 
opening staccato chords that go tick. 
tocking through the measures, yet who 
hears nothing, sees nothing else in the 


~2S eeee e eeee ee 


mines all with what spirit of pla 
what wealth of imagination tie eArer 


summary of a 


in’ serious moments but never long con- 


 “BKroica”’ 


woodsy horns and wind choir and in. 


| the elf-like figure that present] ~ 
| pears, flitting about, light as ait; nd 
after some time answered bv, desp- 
| voiced and fearsome ’ gnomes. Azain 
thematic development, but’'in a ver 
formance as instinct with souaibilite. 


|as that of’ yesterday, as filled with | 


| grace, delicacy and flexibility of nuance 
_and as replete with golden colors of 
tone, the hearer may be permitted .to 
take his Beethoven how he please. 

ue Kiven. the. stately-minuet--and Dr 
Muck might have pleased Richard 
| Wagner by the alertness of his tempo— 
and the final allegro were filled with 
the surprises imparted technically by 
-accentuation and dynamics, but to ve 
| gonstrued emotionally a@ecordin to 
‘temper and mood. It was an inspiring, 


| a refreshing, indeed a recr j 
; eatin a”) wae 
formance. ee Freee 


The grave Sarabande in which 
the dance wears the mask of.a lament : 
or feigns sorrow; the pompous bourree 
with its bold flourish of silver buckles 
Over silken hose upon. the accented | 
step, or the overture. embossed in its 
stately figures in treble and in bass, in} 
the old and measured style. : 

Properly superseding. the orchestra in | 
this group, Mr Maquarre, the justly : 
distinguished first flutist of the orches- 
tra, played yesterday as the sovereign 
technician and as the scholarly and 
sensitive interpreter. In purity of tone, . 
in husbandry of the breath, in manipu- 
lation and molding of the phrase, and 
| in the appreciation of the mood, it was 
the playing of an artist. This morning 
it is a pleasure to recall particularly 
the dialogue with the ‘cello in canon. in - 
which Mr Warnke happily joined him, 
and the gracefully ebullient badinerie ' 
anc presto which concluded. 

The feature of the afternoon outside | 
of the symphony .was the music attend= _ 


¢ 


tain dignit 
tan’s music. His performance, 
ever, was not wholly satisfying, either 


here or in the Mozart. In the latter his 


sense of style reveals limitations. It is 
true there was suggestion of the comic 
spirit, but there was need of nuance 
and finesse. The return of the opening 
phrase had no anticipation and created 
no suspense; each delivery of it was 
identical with every other, and there 
was no variety in color. Mr Wither- 
spoon’s middle voice has true bass qual- 
ity and no little resonance, but the 
upper register is lost to him as it was 
yesterday because or tense emission of 
tone. There will be no orchestra con- - 
certs next week. 


~ for the two concerts that will take Dr. | 
Muck and the Symphony Orchestra back to | 
New York, the conductor will repeat, with-~ 
out change, his first and third programmes 
here. The first traversed Beethoven’s 
symphony, Liszt’s “Mazeppa,”’ 
Berlioz’s overture, ““The Roman Carnival,” » 
and the prelude to Wagner’s “Die Meister- © 
singer.’ The third comprised Bischoff’s.: 
remarkable symphony, Wagner's “Sieg- 


| fried Idyl’’ and the overture to Webers 


| opera, ‘Buryanthe 


iwt AAP i 

Next Sunday, Dr. Muck and the -" 
phony Orchestra depart on their first jour. 
ney of the season to Philadelphia, Wasa- 
ington, Baltimore, New York and Brook- 
lvn. In New York, as it has been said in 
this place, they will repeat the programmes 
of their first and third concerts here. Phil- 
‘adelphia will hear that same first pro- 
gramme intact—Beethoven’s ‘“‘Eroica”’ sym- 
phony; Berlioz’s overture, “‘The Roman 
Carnival,’ the prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer’ and Liszt’s ‘‘“Mazeppa.” Washing- 
ton will hear the last three items in it and 
Beethoven’s eighth symphony. Brooklyn 
will be in like case, while to Baltimore 
Dr. Muck is repeating his third programme 
at home—Bischoff’s symphony, Wagner's 
“Siegfried Idyl’’ and Weber’s overture to 
his opera, ‘‘Euryanthe.” 


_——- ——w ————- se ~~ — ea = = 


Dr. Muck in 
New York Agam 


I n- ann — Pl e-ny- Ss. ‘fia 
The Conductor Reappears with arm 


Applause and Hearty Praise 


OR the first time since Dr. Muck 
returned to the Boston Orchesti'a, 
he conducted last evening in New 
York, where the band reappeared 
for the first concert in its annual series. 
His programme was that of his first pair 
of concerts in Boston, viz:: Beethoven's 
“Eroica’’ symphony; Berlioz’s overture, 
“The Roman Carnival;’” Lisat’s tone-poem, 





or 
f 
¢ 


eordial to the returning conductor 


@aeppa,” and Wagner's prelude to nis 
pera, “Die Meistersinger.” Carnegie Hail 


was occupied to the last place in seat and 


Standing room. The audience was most’ 
and the 


reviewers for the New York newspapers 


hall will 


are as warm in praise this morning—when 
they have finished reciting the ancient his- 


‘tory of Dr. Muck’s past achievements and | 


adventures. 


mee - 


Says the Times, by the pen of Mr. Al- 
drich: ‘There was a real and beautiful :e- 
joicing last evening in Carnegie Hall, ex- 
pressed with unmistakable enthusiasm, 
when Dr. Karl Muck appeared upon the | 
platform to conduct the Boston Symphoay | 
Orchestra at the first concert of its twen- 
ty-seventh season in New York. There was 
an enormous audience, as large a one as the 
accommodate, most of whose 
miembers had memories of the two seasous 
in which Dr. Muck was previously at the 
head of the Boston Orchestra. Their 
memories made them justly eager to wel- 
come him back to the position which ne 
filled then with such preéminent distinc- 


tion. 


thing that 


“The conductor had shown his power to 
raise the Boston Orchestra to its highest 
technical efficiency and to employ 1's 
powers to the finest ends. He had revealed 
his wide musical sympathies, his readiness 
to assimilate music of the most diverse 
tendencies, his devotion to the interests of 
the composer in bringing his work to the 
fullest realization, his eagerness to expend 
all his skill to that effect, even when his 
own personal likings were not wholly en- 
gaged. Always he stood as an interpretor 
of the composer's work, never as one dis- 
playing himself, his personality, his tem- 
perament, or impressing them upon the 
music, or endeavoring to find in it some- 
thing that no one clse had found, or any- 
the composer had not put 
there. 

“Such Dr. Muck showed 
last evening to 
respects he differs 
other modern conductors. 
he was then, a man of power 


himself again 


markedly from some 
He is now, 48s 
and 


| 
| 


- a 


, | ty AS TRE at aa Dae wel 

Says the ‘gun in turn: “If a director 
makes of a symphony of Beethoven a field 
for the parade of his idiosyncrasies or the 
exhibition of his especial feats in distortion 
of inner passages 
‘hitherto unsuspected beauties’ 


plication of the whip of analysis. 


when he respects the letter of the text and 


| discharged 
| Muck was never 


ce; and in some of these | 


au- |} 


thority, a musician of subtle and sensitive | 
feeling, a conductor of the highest skill, a | 


wonder worker ‘with the 
strument he controls. The 
self showed a few new forces, 
quality has not changed. 

“The performance of the symphony was 
of splendid virility, breadth, and eloquence. 
It revealed nothing new, but it revealed 
the ‘Eroica’ symphony. It was nobly pro- 
portioned, dignified, full of poetry and 

marked by exquisite finish, finesse, and in- 
numerable subtleties of accent, phrasing, 
and dynamics. One of its most notable 
qualities was its rhythmic vitality. Dr. 
Muck was free in his modifications of the 
tempo, and in the symphony as in the other 
‘items of the programme he did not hesitate 
to let loose the full power of the orchestra. 
But these things were all for a purpose, 
and the purpose was superbly fulfilled. Dr. 
» Muck was again and again recalled, and 
‘he finally caused the whole orchestra to 
ise and share the applause with him.” 


but its 


marvellous in- | 
orchestra ‘t- | 


| day 


| his baton, 


a few characteristic ac- 
at all revolutionary, the 
matter must be that he 
duties honorably. 
a sensationalist. W hat- 
ever he does bears the stamp of culture, of 
scholarly sincerity. His reading of the 
‘Wroica’ was above all things honest. He 
takes the funeral march very slowly, and 
he dwells with affection on the broad 
phrases of the finale, but from beginning 
to end his reading is consistent and is sub- 
servient to the general plan of the com- 
poser. 

“The orchestra naturally lacked a trifle 
of its wonted brilliancy of tone last night, 
but, on the other hand, every melodic frag- 
ment in the score was brought out with 
perfect clearness. The finish, the elegance, 
the smooth certainty of the performance 
all brought delight to the hearts of music 
lovers. The audience was not slow to 
recognize the oeauty of this symphonic 
song, and there was an abundance of ap- 
plause. It was apparent that under the 
euigance of Dr. Muck ‘the orchestra had 
set out toward a recovery of that peculiar- 
ly velvety quality of tone which it used to 
have and which was partly obscured under 
the ardent outreachings of the spirit of 
Mr, Fiedler. It will perhaps be needful to 
wait yet a little before we hear the old tone 
in ali its nobility. but much of the exquisite 
finesse of the orchestra was already in 
evidence last night. The transparency of 
the tutti passages showed the presence of 
the hand of a great masl(er. It is good to 
have Dr. Muck back. He is one of the 
furemost musical minds of this time.”’ 


inculges only in 
centuations, not 
surimary of the 
his 


And the gossiping Herald: “A notable 
audience raised its hands to applaud when 
Dr. Muck stepped out on the platform. 
Mr. Henry L. Higginson, founder of the 
orchestra, had travelled from Boston for 
the occasion. Miss Geraldine l’arrar rep- 
resented the Metropolitan Opera contingent 
and was most. enthusiastic. Musicians, 
lovers of music, musical critics and Mr., 
Mrs. and Miss Concert Goer, they were all 
there last night. It was a night not to be 
missed by any one in ‘Who's Who in 
Music.’ 

“Ts the eye Dr. Muck has not aged a 
in his: absence; to the ear he seems 
to have broadened. Nor has he changed 
at all in his manner of conducting. 
There were times in the ‘Meistersinger’ 
prelude last night when he stopped beat- 
ing entirely and permitted the orchestra 
to play alone, then catching it again with 
he would dictate every nuance 
by an eloquent gesture of hand or wand. 
Still there was never anything spectacular. 
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in order to disclose | 
perhaps | 


there would be excellent reason for an ap- | 


Dr. 


i 
' 


| 
| 


' tance of 


Claims 


' ment but free of exaggerations, and the 


He conducted always for the benefit of 
the orchestra and not for the audience, 
“Tt was a muggy night and Carnegie 
Hall was a sultry place, and the audience 
and orchestra mopped brows. But these 
conditions affected no one’s employment of 
the orchestra’s playing. Since last season 
several new players have been added to 
the ensemble. Almost every choir had its - 
newcomers. The result is that the Boston 
Orchestra last night played even better 
than in past years. The delicacy with 
which it played the scherzo of the Beet- 


NPAT SAIN 
DUE NEXT WEEN 


Dr. Muck Re-enters With a 


Classic Program and 
No Soloist. 


“In the intermission friends streamed Ye al Vets 49. 


back to congratulate the conductor. He 7_ The thirty-second season of the/Sym- 
appeared overwhelmed and spoke his senti- able Urcnnerrs begins with e first 

t ,  atiediel ei . public rehearsal next Fr ) 
wie s by remarking; ‘All I can say is )/and the first concert yF Saturday even 
iat I am very, very happy to be back in || ing. Mle 
his work with the 


America.’ ” Dr. 
, ea orchestra Monday morning. There will 
NE aie be much interest in looking over the 
WS OF MUSIC lV orchestra and seeing the new faces in 
x t. <All the members of the personnel 
ms have returned and the new men have 


nAann. peemey” 7 Ce 
Pensions and the Symphony Orchestra are FM ok Dt iota impression upon 


Pro the offices of the Symphony y For the first concert Dr. Muck offers 


hoven ‘Eroiea’ symphony was breathtaking 
The 


with senti- 
| 


clarity 
March’ 


and its 
‘Funeral 


was exquisite. 
was charged 


close of the symphony 
self. 


was jubilation it- 


Muck begins 


take comes this note of gentle se ye A ih 4 favorites. The first 
admoniti tyriie . . Jay ’ e give ss 7 aepeeins 
ad ey ae WIERD comparison phony of AM: Merial ag Pedr) SPiag 6. 
ension Fund: The impor-VN'will be devoted to three eterna 
the Pension Fund of the ic ‘Roman Carnival’’ overture of Berlioz 
| ny Orchestra steadily increases, ©! f2¢ symphonic poem ‘Mazeppa’’ of 
and within the next few | e Liszt and the prelude to “The Master- 
Upon it wi years the, singers of Nuremberg.” The “Ma 
unless th eri will be difficult to fill zeppa’’ was played here but once in 
rea ing Mis riends of the orchestra give —)°, under Gericke. 
i loyal support to the two concerts un- 
dertaken each season to increase it. 


gradual retirement of the older seeratidca of ,Cambridge Symphony 
the orchestra must continue if it is to be Concerts Begin O t 17 
Cl. 


sae ee at its present high standard 
it is Only just that their rewardin the R Arrangements are now complete for 
the eight concerts when the Boston 


per of a pension should be secure. When 
Senin ee Pension Fund of the th dag doy Orchestra, wilh grve during 
Several pratieataa: with that possessed by ‘ter, Waryard’ Universit se st where 
cae estras in Germany, the result ‘cf last season have until UDSCrIbeTs 
Olly in favor of the Germans. For ‘day, Oct, 7 é until next Mon- 
example, the Ténhall ee . 7, to renew their subscrip- 
in” Mtinion énhalle Orchestra, organized -tions and secure the'r old seats, and 
ch a few years ago to take tne SUCH Seats as are unclaimed will be 


Place of the Kaim Orchestra, has now a ortered for sale ot the George i aees 


pension fund of over $250,000, all subscribed Cg el eer MQUArA, OR Fey 


by friends of the or 

H- ganization. A few ' The concerts will 

be vam reang gifts have been made to the /@Venings, Oct. 17, Nov. i hee ae 
cant eee Fund of the Boston Orchestra, but Jan, 16, Feb. 6, Feb, 27, 

e bulk of it has come from th - | April 24. At the first concert. wh on 
ments of the memb 1 the assess- | Dr, Muck makes his first - 
she's mbers themselves and from after four years, th will’ Be we 

wo concerts each season to swell it.’’ | oe Wik, ae ae 


suloist. The soloist at the seco 

. r nd con- 

SYM. REHEARSAL SEATS third "cancert Leopers  Coapeenee aa 
$45 EACH 


third concert Leopold Godowsk 
the 
great pianist, will k ri 
O 32, 33, W 29, 30, Y 20, 21 make his “first 
CENTRE, 24,25 - -OONY 4 


appearance after an absence of many 
S.J.K., Boston 


Symphony 


years. The fourth concert brings 
Bt(A) Elena Gerhardt, the distinguished 
© 22 German singer, and then comes Gert- 
SYMPHONY For sale for the Saturday rude Marshall, a violinist of this city 
and 14, F evening concerts; P 12. 13 | 224 4 pupil of Charles Martin Joet-. 
pe tag od Prepoge§ Right, A 32.°33, 34 | "9%. The other soloists will be. Mrs. 
BA): e St.,.Room 9 Tel.Main 3194 Truman Aldrich and Noiman Wilks, 

re. i { y | 
ee o22 | Pan sts, and Vera Barstow, violinist. ‘ 


ne ore wees ; 


Address at once, Transcript. 





‘and violins, Rh: the final le; the el iN 
unison passages of. os and kettle. 
drums, in the final ¢oda: &ll of these were 
splendidly caught up by Dr. Muck and | 
brightiv executed by his men, ee? 
It is a bassoon and contrabass sym-. 
phony if ever there was one. The bassoon 
Was Beethoven’s favorite instrument... He 
used it freely when he was in that in-- 
formal and jolly mood which he graphical- 
ly called “aufgelkh Aik (‘‘unbuttoned’’),. 
and he was certainly in: such an informal. 
mood during the entire eighth symphonv. 
There is not a single movement which 
Bives the graver side. But his humor was 
always a little more burly and gsrotesque 
than that of, let us say, Mendelsschn. 
Anything so daintily humorous as the 
tesque and Brusque Points of (‘Midsummer night’s Dream Overture’ 
pay yapnng could not have written. 
: 0 return to our bassoons; the Cc 
This Work. themselves excellently, and thes meken 1a 
oe Ridin ek the minuet also deserve mention. 
PROGRAMME. 
Beethoven—Eighth Symphony. 


contrabasses also were of 
| cellence in prominent passages. The pus- 
Mozart—''Non Piu Andral,’’ from ‘Marriage of | 
Figaro.’’ 


Sages where the contrabasses and violon- 
Mr. Herbert Witherspoon. 


cellos brusquely interrupt the vi 
Olins and 
flutes, and the Place (both in the last 
Bach-Bulow—Suite in B minor. 
Orchestra. 


| Coda) where they sentiment 
t . ally 
~y 4 
Flute and String ,» sender second theme together, 
Wagner—Wotan’s Farewell, and the Fire Charm, 
from ‘‘Die Walkure.’’ 
finale was the m 
sramme yesterday reminded us that there 


‘“Mhiddle-aged serenad 
Mr. Herbert Witherspoon, 
|} Symphony whose 
was once a time, long ago, when music 


I have conducted in ‘Parsifal’ mo a 


than forty times. That js a hard test. h NY CONCE T 


don’t know about others, but for myself 
have not’.seen it fail, It is very gred (j bh, mH te sbig 
FEATURE BEETHOVEN’S 


every time.” 
EIGHTH SYMPHONY 


" gti ‘tenga 
A Miscellany ) 
Srom Dr. Muck 


Of Musical Criticism, Mahler, Reger and 


“Parsifal” (4, 28 /4Z 
| spondent, Mr. Downes, of a little inter- 


view with Dr. Muck. In the course of it 
the conductor says two or three interesting 
things that he has not hitherto confided to 
interviewers. For example, this of the seri- 
ous reviewing of music in America: ‘*The men 
who write seriously here are fully as well 
informed as those in Europe, and they have 
this inestimable advantage over the critics 
in Germany—they do not assume so much 
that they are the teachers or final judges. 
Their writings are free from useless techni- 
calities. They have literary skill, charm, 
ease of style. All this must work for the 
public good, for then we interest the 
greater public in music, as well as the mu- 
sicians only. The press, in fact, is far more 
influential in such matters in America than 
in Hurope. Criticism is read more and more 
honestly.”’ 
And these things, again, of sundry emi- | 

nent contemporary composers: I do not. 
always enjoy Debussy; but he is a master 


; a 
La 


; 
; 


Dr. Muck’s Farewell Sony, § $211 
To: be sure, says the Berlin correspon- @ 
dent of Musical “America, in commenting & 
on Dr. Muck’'s farewell performance, It 
was to be- expected that the departure. of. 
a man of such prominence would bear a 
more festive character. It had been the 
general belief that the. Generalintendant, 
Count Hiilsen-Haeseler, would at least ar- 
range an official farewell-performance in 
honor of the parting Generalmusikdirector. 
But nothing of the kind occurred. The 
opera was Wagner’s ‘‘Tristan und. Isolde,’ 
with Francis ‘Maclennan and Mme. Kurth 
in the title parts. Although the General- 
intendantur had not found it opportune to 
be represented on this significant. farewell 
performance the public lost no time in 
turning this event into an official even- 
ing of ‘honor for Dr. Muck. Representing 
| the ‘kaiser the adjutant general was in at- 
-tendance, Major General von Chelius who | 
has become conspicuous as a composer of | 
| 


Tr ann. 


N the current number of Musical Amer- 
ica is a report from its Boston corre- 


Dr. Muck Reveals Himself Equally 
at Home in the Comical, Gro- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


opera, was there and the Princess Fried- 
rich v. Preussen had made it a point to at- | 
tend with her entire suite. 7 

The evening progressed in a manner 4l- | 
most to be called solemn. When Dr. 


ingly caught up, 
The enjoyable character of the pro- |interpretation w 


Y appreciated, and 
y much applause after 


Not only an impressionist, I tell you. He : 
thinks; he is master of a musical tongue 
of his own. His music has its logic. De- 


bussy has a right to think and express | 


himself as he does. We can look up to 


him, although it seems to me that there | 


are too many mannerisms in his late 
scores. But look at his imitators. Where 
in France is there a great original talent 
like that of Debussy? d’Indy is another 
man I respect. For the rest, who is 


Muck appeared at the conductor’s stand, 
artistically decorated with laurels and 
flowers, the audience, which filled the 
house entirely in spite of the summer's 
heat, arose from their seats and did not 
cease their jubilant demonstrations until 
Dr. Muck’s head appeared from the 
depths of the orchestra and the retiring 
leader, deeply moved, bowed his thanks ‘n 
every direction. And these demonstrations 


'increased from act to act, being brought 


to a climax at the close of the per- 


each movement, but &@ double ree 
| Dr. Muck at its end. noe aan 


It was altogether | Otnceninehe 
| Pleasant to get into this fragrant atmos- 


| The other orchestral work of this short 
phere again. The concert of yesterday af- (0t ,too short) programme, was in good 


ternoon was replete with daintiness, jollity, contrast with this Symphony and made an 
intellectuality and romance. But there was excellent foil to it. Bach's instrumental 
not an unintelligible measure in it. and are are good illustrations of the lighter | 
nothing untuneful. We speak most earnest- ai - of his counterpoint. The short forms | 
ly and sincerely when we say that we wish - an admitted of good co 
that such healthy concerts could be heard ver, aithough 


was written to please, when concerts were 
sources of enjoyment. 


handicap that B 


oftener, in place of some of the sick music 
of the present. 

Fancy a Symphony only a trifle over half- 
an-hour in length! Nevertheless it said a 
500d deal more than the recent longer 
ones. After all it took “three Bs’’—Bach, | 
Beethoven and Brahms—to develop all that 
there was of beauty in a figure. And what 
simple figures Beethoven uses in the Highth 
Symphony! An octave, or a simple three- 


noted figure, supply him with inexhaustible 
material. 


there? Mahler’s conceptions are 

always great, his devotion to art unques- 

tioned. He has written some songs with 

orchestra which are really admirable, He 

was really great in small things. But 

other times his invention was not there. 

Then he embarked on some _ colossal 

scheme and became small in great things! 

.. « « Reger is the greatest virtuoso we | 
have who has written some admirable mu- 

sic and who of late has grown riper 

and more refined. Sibelius of Finland | 
was not, Dr. Muck believed,, a composer 

of the first rank, nevertheless a man of 

unique talent, one to be respected and ad- | 
mired for his fearless individuality. ‘“‘He 

imitates no one.’’ 

And thus, finally, of “Parsifal’ and the 
right of Baireuth to sole possession of it: 
‘*Wagner himself wished the opera te re- 
main at Baireuth. Was he not great 
enough, that such a wish should be re- 
Spected? And it is not only his command. 
‘Parsifal’ is more a religious mystery play 
than an ordinary opera. Do you like to 
_ think of it, between, say ‘Carmen’ and 


formance. Dozens of time,; Dr. Muck was privilege of chan 
called before, the eurtain and everything 
was tried to induce him to say a few 
words of farewell. But in vain. It was 
evident that he was deeply stirred and so 
could but express his*-thanks by gesture 
again and again for the grateful apprecia- 
tion of Berlin. Shouts of ‘‘Hierbleiben, 

‘*“Wiederkomm and other similar re- 
marks, togéther with the most: violent 
handclapping “and even stamping of feet 
and waving of handkerchiefs created a 
turmoil. And the ~ demonstration was 
finally carried to the street, where more 
than five hundred persons had collecte. 
The crowd besieged Dr. Muck’s automobile 
and laurel wreaths and floral offerings 


were piled into ‘it. 


suites. Once star 
in the key of the 


a stickler for key that he began his Christ- 
mas oratorio Dec. 45, and ended it 12 days 
oe the same key. Strauss, Debussy, | 
n eser, and D’Indy, se 
weeks in one Key. " et ee 
Of course the flute Of Bach’s time was | 
the old ‘‘keyed flute,’’ and not the great | 
Boehm flute, which came in in 1834. This. | 
in itself, would have restricted free modu- 
lation, for the instrument could not play 
in many keys without being out of tune. 
ID major was its easiest key, and the 
tonality of this Suite, B minor, ig its rela- 
tive minor. Therefore it is Clear that 
Bach was endeavoring to favor his instru- 
ment. 
It was a concert with two soloists, for 
Mr. A. Maquarre, the flautist, was cer- 
tainly a most prominent figure in it, and 
Proved himself an artist of the highest 
rank. The balanee and ensemble of the 
String orchestra was perfect, so that the 
different voices in the fugue of the over-. 
ture, and in the burly heartiness of the. 


He was such 


’? 


Se eee 
see 


; Dr. Muck has shown how perfect he is 
in dramatic music and in the deeply intel- 
lectual school. Yesterday he revealed him- 
self equally at home in the comical, gro- 
tesque and brusque points of the Bee- 
thoven work. It is difficult to catch up all | 
its Insouciance. The dialogue effects in 
the development of the first movement 
and the conversation between the violins 
and the violoncelios in the second move- -« 
ment; the absurdly, unexpectedly conven- 7 
tional end of the second movement; the 
“wuaintly antique flavor of the third move- 
ment; the comical way in which the con- 
trabasses bite off the heads of the flutes 
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‘Bovrree, were”easily followed. 

Beethoven) was well chosen. But Mr. 
Maquarre’s greatest work lay in the 
“double” (variation) of the Polonaise, and 
in the exquisite embroidery of the final 
Badinerie—a veritable omelette soufflee of 


of the minuet. (much slower than that of RI 


a. ee 


music. Mr. Maquarre was enthusiastically |. 
applauded. The beautiful canon, for flute — | 


and cello, gave Mr. Warnke a golden op- 
portunity, and his violoncello work Calls 
for especial mention. 


Wotan’s ‘‘Fire-Charm’’ never will lose its 


charm. We recall a case, long ago, when 
a Boston Symphony programme had it 
‘Wrotan’s Fire Alarm,’’ which deserves to 
be recorded in memorable misprints. 


Wotan is a god of many misfortunes. He | 


loses on real estate speculations. He is 
not shrewd enough to deceive his wife, 
He can be splendidly angry with Hunding, 
with his daughter, with anybody, but when 
Mrs. Wotan (nee Fricka) appears, the con- 
trast of demeanor is deplorable. But heis 
expert at fire-charming, an excellent All- 
hallowe’en pastime. 

Wotan is great and Witherspoon is his 
prophet. It is delightful to hear Mr. 
Witherspoon’s voice holding its own so 
well in spite of much arduous operatic 
and concert work. It is a broad and noble 
baritone, under perfect control, and very 
equally developed. It was never better dis- 
played than at this concert. He did. not 
make an orator of Wotan, but he sang his 
music. We scarcely cared for ‘‘Non piu 
Andrai,’”’ which is somewhat faded, but 
the Mozart number was so smoothly given 
that it took on a new charm, and the 
singer was many times recalled after it. 
But it was the Wagner number that was 
the gem and glory of the concert. Dr. 
Muck was beyond all criticism in the in- 
terpretation. Every figure told its story, 
without undue emphasis, but with absolute. 
clearness. 

Fate, Slumber, Loge, Siegfried, Wotan’s 
oath, the spear-motif, etc., etc. They made 
a glorious panorama, and back of the un- 
folding story there was music that would 
thrill even an Egyptian mummy. It was 
the climax of a great concert. 

The concert was shorter than usual. We 


‘wish that the good habit might be con-- } 


tinued. We emphatically deny being 
‘‘blase’’ or bored with our noble symphony 
concerts, but sometimes they have ex- 
tended so much in length and difficulty, 
difficulty both for the orchestra and for 
the auditor, that what ought to be a re- 
freshing pleasure becomes a difficult task. 
‘Yesterday was a model in every way. We 
know that the moderns must not be dis- 
regarded and that even extreme radicalism 
must have its voice heard at such educa- 
tional concerts, but we plead for many oc- 
easions of this kind, and also that the 
blasts of extreme modernity may be neu- 
tralized by many more of the sterling 
works. Every one left the hall yesterday 
in exalted mood, elevated and refreshed by 
the high character of every number of 
this worthy programme, 


By FREDERICK JOHNS. 


Seethoven, Bach, Mozart, Wagner, : 
‘truly classic program and typical of the | 
j 
‘Dr. Much who has come back to US, made | 
the fourth concert of the Boston Sym- | 
‘phony as attractive as its predecessors. : 
Herbert Witherspoon was the soloist | 
apd his presence enabled us to hear the 
whole of the Fire music from “Die | 
Walkure,’ for which much thanks. 
Wagner did not have Witherspoon in. 
mind when he conceived Wotan, and | 
therefore the Metropolitan opera basso is 
not ideal, but he does bis pest, and his | 
‘best 1s pretty good. He sings well, as 
‘witness bis performance of “Non Pinu. 
Andrai’ from the ‘‘Marriage of Figaro,” 
‘the utter antithesis of the “Walkure 
music. but 1 don’t like his yoice: it isnt 
‘sonorous enough, and it is not of fine 
| quality. 
! Joston has bad an opera for four years 
land has not yet heard ‘‘Walkure” or any 
‘of the Ring dramas. It is time we did. 
Henry [Russell has suggested a Wagner 
festival at the close of the regular season. 
| hope it can be arranged. Paris just 
now is the holy place of our Boston opera, 
but alongside of the Wagner music drama, 
‘the modern French school of opera is 
. dinky.” And even Paris gets serious 
‘now and then, and hears the Ring con- 
iducted by a Weingartner or a Messager. — 
The Symphony yesterday was Beethoven 8 
| Bighth, hie pretty symphony. Dr. Muck 
[took the much mooted minuet at a 
prpeiey pace which was yet too fast fox | 
dancing. | 
An interesting feature of the program 
was the performance of Bach’s Second 
Suite in B Minor, for flute and oor | 
Hans Von Bulow’s arrangement was used. 
‘and the soloist was Andre Maquarre. The 
‘superb virtuosity of this distinguished | 
member of the orchestra was again 
}demonstrated, and the wonderful purity | 
and clarity of his tone admired. 
The music of the ‘Suite is dainty and 
elegant. H brings up visions of powdered 
‘heads, brocades and patches. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1912--18. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


Y. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, AT 8 P. M. 


{rogramue. 


SIBELIUS, SYMPHONY No. 1, in E minor, op. 39 


I. Andante ma non troppo; Allegro energ2@ico 
Il. Andante, ma non troppo lento 
Ill. Allegro 


[V. Finale (Quasi una fantasia): Andante; Allegro molto 


GLAZOUNOFE, OUVERTURE SOLENNELLE, op. 72 


/.) 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 2, G major, Op, 44 
. Allegro brillante e molto vivace 
. Andante non troppo 
. Allegro con fuoco 


CHABRIER, RHAPSODY for ORCHESTRA, ‘‘Espafia’’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. GEORGE PROCTOR 


ee hte nesses - 


-— a 


The Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 
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is A a y | : d in individuality. 
A CONTRADICTORY AFTERNOO He writes sami 


ie HERE | 3 | MUSIC > ‘ conventional pieces in routine 
i Bi fashion and only a little glamors them “by 


That Excelled Anticipation, | t®e aptness or the amplitude of the instru-: 
Performance That pation, “mental coloring. They could. say thea 


| ‘ , To Cambridge and to Sanders Theatre, but Two Pieces That Disappointed It— - things truly of the “Ceremonial! Overture!” 
George Proctor, Pianist, to also in the evening, went Dr. Muck and the | The Barrenness of Glazounoft’s Overture of yesterday’s concert. No doubt it has. 


=A ty ng a tor the second. of éliais : lag been and will be serviceable music for 
Symphony Orchestra fo1 and the Ill Mating of Tschaikowsky’s | Stately porips in tes native: ti | 


| : ; perio ‘1 or prio Ssia. In a 
ny th Sym hon concerts there. On the programme stoo : . 
Perfort NS P y no piece that they have not recently played Concerto with Mr. Proctor—Chabrier’s concert-room.in America it serves only two - 


Mises ay ak eae me : " purposes—to please for the moment by 1ts | 
ra. in Boston, but the same music has its dif PP ” he Musie of Spain—The 
Orchest a ferences of sound in the rather dull acous- | Espana” and the ’ . pomp of tone and to underscore the 


I er ald Ph. Nef /26 tics of Symphony Hall and the sensitive | Contrasting Symphony of Sibelius—Its aes unfulfilled in Glazounoft him- 
The Symphony program of tomorrow ee sangeet 1m ake open ng pe reece | Individuality and Its Force ;.. Tschaikowsky’s concerto in @. for. piano 
afternoon and Saturday evening will which to hear orchestra and conductor re- | : ke saa na idhie the Hynipliony ‘Concert sufiered another sort of handicap, The 
have a special interest for students of fine upon the suave phrases of Wagner's SNe. p apr ae virtuosi. neglect ‘it, flinging themselves in 
: a , of yesterday belied expectations. On¢ ‘ ae haley i ase j 

the piano because George Proctor, the “Siegfried Idyl,”’ glamor it with the exquis- ; akes a journey rage Ot rivalry upon its over played. pre-. 
pianist, has chosen the second concerto te trkhapArency bak eWhond of the iat a month the orchestra ma a J Fs Gecessor, It has become the tacit custom. 
of Tschaikowsky. This concerto has ” : tal th ni ee its trills ee si to New York and other cities to ©] to believe that’ this Second concerto is in-. 
been played only once in this city at a S'rumentat \ ne eee a Peps lage: southward, sometimes with incidental con- } ferior’ work in melodic inventiveness glow 
Symphony concert, that 14 years ago by dulvers of spontaneous SG ee BOG Meare certs along the way. In recent years its more / 97 feeling. propulsive and engrossing. en- 
Alexander Siloti. The orchestral pieces ful Sdeaprap hasan ~ grin sa ggicteh am 3 — acute public at home hag gradually come | ergy—in all the attributes of a éoncerta, 
will be the first symphony of Sibelius, tender affection that Imagined and wrought to mistrust the first concert after a return | except exacting virtuosity. Perhaps; but we 
the overture Solennelle of Glazounoft the gentle beauty of the music, Sanders, from these wanderings, because often in 'shall never know for certain until some re-. 
and the ‘Espana’ rhapsody of Chabrier, too, is the place for the vivid romantie it the orchestra has seemed listless, rougin | incarnated Rubinstein, for example. pineae 
which is one of the most popular pieces flare, the loud romantic fiourish of Weber’s and rdmeed ‘bh in’) literal }°4 S S] } Pile,” DIATE. 
in the repertory of the orchestra. ¥ “Ri py abba vais aad oa wr tae’, SO. mitch Bani Fa ren Waa et, Ay SV master and rhapsodist 
overture to *‘Euryanthe”’ and for the mys sense of these words as according to its | With the technique of the piano whirling 
terious whisperings of the fanciful largo usual standards. Yesterday it played| through the far-flung rhythmic excitements: 

between—music that melts into the imagi- Without a hint of such, fatigue or indif- | of the finale, intensifying the melodies of 

nation and suffuses it with its momentary ference, at every turn answering to Dr. | the slow movement until they lose their’ 

glory. And thanks again to those wooden Muck who also was at the top of his form. seutimental voice in the accents of melan- 

Walls, Sgambati’s warm-blooded Symphony Orchestra and conductor, for example, | choly brooding, and sweeping grandilo- 

seemed to strike italian fire and gain Ital- gained the glowing brilliance of tone that quently through the first allegro ‘as. 

ian opulence of voice there oftener than it Chabrier’s. gorgeous rhapsody, ‘“Espafia,’” ’ through passionate improvisation—such a’ 

did a month ago in Symphony Hall. exacts, yet they did not make the tona? | Slav so doing might make this second con- 

Between whiles, Miss Florence Hinkle cOloring coarse and garish; they held the certo seem in hearing to match the first. 

Sang two airs out of French operas. One vivid rhythms lightly and elastically; they ‘ Obviously in beauty and’ the poignancy 

was Michaela’s pretty tune—all blue and were mindful of the many moods of the of melodies and in tireless energy of self- 

white like her dress—when she Stands alone Kaleidescopic music. Contrastingly, yet creation, it will not bear comparative 

at the smuggler’s rendezvous in the moun- Similarly, they attained the rugged and: scrutiny. | | 

tairs inthe third act of “Carmen.” Miss Hjn- rigorous tone that Sibelius’s symphony in B } Mr. Proctor, who played the concerto: 

Kkle sang it with beauty of light tone, with minor demands; wrought with due wildness yesterday, is no such Slav, and wisely he 

Suave and well-articulated phrases, with its clashes and clangors, and sustained as; Cut away considerable parts of the music 

Simple stressing of its delicate emotions. often (as the composer’s mannerism is) | that are waste places in themselves unless 

Her other piece was the ecstatic outburst his piercing and mournful melody above a. transforming voice, imagination and emo- 

of Louise in the third act of the like-named stern and shadowed underbody of tone that. tion make them fertile. Even so; the con- 

opera, in which the girl exalts her happi- will scarcely release its voice, Nor did they certo over-taxed his technical powers and 

ness with her lover. It is music of high fall short in his rude and biting rhythms. , lay almost always beyond the range of his 

passion, rich and glowing of voice. Miss They were as happy. in the ornate pomps of | mind and senyperament. Bravura that 
Hinkle achieved its techni¢éal exactions fone in Glazounoff’s “Ceremonial Overture” | Should have sounded ike magnificent rhap- 
flawlessly and rose no less to its fine inten- : and in its suave contrasting passages. Here |S0dy came tamely off his fingers. When 
sities. Through and by her, as well as for | was orchestral stateliness. And in Tschai- he should have seemed to thrill nimself 
her, Charpentier’s glowing tones conquered. sowsky’s concerto, they were equally sup- | ®d his hearers under the goading of the. 


More : » wees . Joa | ple to the , ;} music, he played carefully, thoughtfully, He. 
ore and more she adorns Our concert- | P considerate reticence thet the | could not whip the orchestra before him, as- 


; 7 | Planist requir 
rooms Jran, View ts, 1Gitwm quired and to the freer sh ead . Tschaikowsky likes to make his piano do, and] 


and intensities of tone, in the Ss | tee: 
r EepedeaArs: then gather the instrument into the climax 


quasi-barbaric vein, that were ible ~ | 

GEORGE PROCTOR, | when the solo aati oes de gen yee: of a long and mounting progression. There. 
Pianist, Who Will Be Soloist at Sym- | : ntiat, | Was little of the Slav intensity of brooding 
, Throu. hout the concert, the differentiat. | WS little y ot Drooding 


- Bhony Concerts This Week: Wit Biay || IRralthe cheracteriing quality of borhan the av Dolenancy of eased ogee 
Concerto in G Maior. conductor and orchestra shone. ee i Saat eae Se ne Of the Sol 
veane j — ‘ful melodies. He made them sound from 
In the other respéct the concert was drawing-rooms, not from steppes. He 

measurably disappointing. Whenever a | Missed the magnificence, the insistent rhe= 

Piece by Glazounoff is played in a sym- torical expression that must Clothe and 

phony concert in the Western world, unless | Vitalize this concerto. The audience heard — 


it is “Stenka Razine” or other of his earli- \seoualg. Butea,” Mine, Gstaad te 
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its peculiar expression, rather than by an | 


‘| Seem entirely sure of what he wanted to’ 
say. He was so evidently groping that this’ 
8raphic lines of | 


- $e . 0 ae ™ . ; , by rae Seve be 2 ar tor 
‘MPSt ‘concerto last winter’and Mr. Proc | 
aoe ine gecond yesterday, it has learned 
‘that this music of Tschaikowsky is not for 
all temperaments, May the pianists soon 
make the discovery too. 


re 


finale recalled the 
/ ersi— } | mes 
Pests gid man wand’ring as in search of some 
Something he could not find, he knew not what,'* 


adeptness of handling, does he make om | 

symphonic form do his will. “~ “a eof 4 
idual fashion, too, he works | ; 

estas his liking for an isolated and poignant 


Gay 


Sg, outside orchestra and conductor, the 
, id interest of the concert reduced itself 
as ibelius’s unfamiliar symphony in E 
6 which began it, and "> Chabrier’s fa- 
ate hapsody, ‘“‘Espafia,’’ which ended 
rege eur apart as they were, they made 
ae contrast. Chabrier’s music is Latin 
agen previty—as of the hot feeling of in- 
m re n imagination and execution in an 
Br sive hour—Latin in its passion for 
cont os instrumental color and bite of in- 
er hythm, in its concentrated exuber- 
anh’ Py aantrolied by true Gallic sense of 
pla tial and contrast, in its instinet for 
SES and sharp impression upon those that 
hear. The Spain of music is a queer land. 
Usually remote and even northern _com- 
posers, like Hugo Wolf or Rimsky-orsa- 
koff, have dreamed of it and wrought thelr 
vision more or less conventionalized into 
their tones. Very lately, realists in music, 
like Laparra, have written operas abourtiy 
stern, sombre, grewsome, full of passions 
that smoked ominously out of brooding to 
flame in savage action and savager tones. : 
Bizet has wrought into Carmen the Spain 
of romantic imagination. Debussy and Cha- | 
brier have been the musical impressionists | 
for this alluring and puzzling Spain. De- : 
bussy’s “impressions’”’ in ‘‘Iberia’’ have been 
at once the more subtle and the more on 
perficial—by a queer paradox—and they are 
much aolored by his ergs pective . pet = 
ality and his Weculiar idiom. W ete ak 
brier’s lose in subtlety they gain in divin fa 
intensity. How he has wrought this _ , 
of ‘‘Espafia’’ out of the dance tunes Bese ity 
hear as he wandered up and dow n ‘ ee 
How he has wrapped it in the natalie 
his instrumental Pigs 8 pape eae Mop 
sometimes bridled it—with own. seh 
hears; his imagination ta 
at comnts, he says, “is the spirit of the— 
‘Spain that has fascinated so many ates 
' ent imaginations, at last made acgpes Ree 
reality may go hang. That is not the : 


ness of music. net 

Sibelius’s symphony, though the aan 
received it rather coolly, ns eopomgy oe 
more by its manner and its matter, : ne 
individuality and the force that in rete * 
all its attributes distinguish it. pane me 2 
quite content with the ordinary Sy mp int : 
orchestra. It can provide him with » ee 
jnstrumental interplay and coior that is 
musical design and his emotional stirrings 
require. He pines neither for six horns oe 
for two harps, nor yet for a ape ab 
bass clarinets or the clackings of xylo- 
phones. Similarly, he finds the yin gre 
symphonic form sufficient to col his 
musical thoughts in germ and in dev elop- 
‘ment and all the passion of imagination 


and expression that lies behind them. Yet 


instrument, like the Clarinet that Por? 
the symphony. Note his fondness Pinay re 
piercing entrance of his strings, ‘Or 8: 
flicks of the harp upon his melodies, 
the horns in song. He likes the epee we 
bursting climax, with its clash and c aotes 
rather than the long-sustained, bye api = 
finally suffusing progression an rom 2 
sion. He breaks off his dacqpercegyeats: : 
ruptly rather than ends them, ye a, Dp 
they fell suddenly into choking a ysse 
shadow. Above all, heed the great his on 
spaces of his harmony or, when ee ern 
bids, its clenched compactness; fee e 
bitter-sweetness, the penetrating, aire a 
times almost the acrid, voice of his ms v6 
dies that mourn; note, too, how they . 
to cut their way through the firm, Sele 
underbody as some glorified drill mig 
ierce tempered steel. 

ag individuality and impinging force 
are Sibelius’s imagination and ometion. 
When his symphony clashes and clangs, pe 
might have called it a Vikings’ Symphony. 
Sometimes in the rushes of the first move- 
ment, fancy sees them swarming down to inp 
sea over crag and cliff. Sometimes in tne 


‘| great and spacious din of the finale, it hears 


them smiting with the swords of savage 
victory and hears them singing its mighty 
song. (For Sibelius, ike ost of the ogee 
erns, loves on occasion the broad expanse O 
sustained melody.) Yet a poet—ol those 
davs and of this gray north with its empty 
landscapes, its cold,sunless light, its net 
vading and compressing isolation—watches 
these vikinsg.:. And watching, he turns nia 
thoughts within and sings sadly, a n 
fully, his songs of passionate brooding, O 
longing resignation. And there is no epi 
fort for his spirit—only the momentary re- 
lease of action, of strife, of victory. FHerol- 
cally he mourns, heroically he fights. The 
voice of rude sagas is his voice of battle 
and triumph. The bleak desolation all 
about him is in the spirit of his mournfui 
song. When he capers, as he must in the 
scherzo, he stamps with his heels and bris- 
tles with his head. And all things break 
off 
the quick-falling dark had ie va 


a ee eee 


oe 


| number. 
| of the North, the more we become con- 
-vinced that when the German technical 
routine is attained, Scandinavia or Russia | 


| the Manner of the northerners, 
prefers to dwell in the cellar of the or- 


as though the piercing wind and 


hay oo. fy, 
| FINE INTERPRETATION 


When the Glazounoff f 
Ban with a kettledrum 


estival music be-” 
trill, we felt like; 


imitating the energetic drummer, and going 


on strike. It 


BY BRILLIANT MUCK | thing. But the music sone heeey Boe 


Sincerity and Deep Earnestness 
Manifested in Work of George 


Proctor, Piano Soloist. 


By Louis C. Elson. 

PROGRAMME. 

Sibelius—Symphony No. 1 in E minor. 
Glazounoff—Overture Solonelle. 

Tschaikowsky—Second Piano Concerto, 
Soloist, Mr. George Proctor. 

Chabrier—Orchestral Rhapsody. ‘‘Mspana.’’ 
A Northern programme, which made a 
sudden skip southward in its final, Spanish 
The more we hear of the music 


G major. 


will take away the sceptre of orchestral 
Supremacy from the other nations, and 
this because, while the others are working 
as far as possible away from direct melody, 
the northern nations are seeking it and 
building upon the beautiful and secure 
foundation of their folk-song. 

Sibelius, it is true, does not actually copy 

the songs of the Finnish people, but he is 
able to catch the spirit of the 
well that his themes have often been mis- 
taken for old northern melodies. 
& sombre -arnestness about his symphony 
that is not at all repellant as the modern 
asceticism is, and there is a broad line of 
distinction between melancholy, or brogd- 
ing, and harsh bitterness. 

The symphony has a pensive introduction, 
after which comes a first movement that 
is almost tragic. There is excitement and 
unrest, mysterious and uncanny. pite 
of rather conservative scoring, the instru- 
mentation is impressive, although, after 
Sibelius 


Chestra, with the 
contrabasses. 
instruments was still more Clearly illus- 


trated in the second movement. Here 
found a profound 


bass tuba, bassoon, and | 


j 


OSe Who know the northern life. 
voice of genius speaks in this Andante, 
and equally in the bizarre and original 
Scherzo which followed. 

The work of the kettledrum in this move- 
ment was very exciting. In fact all through 
the symphony there were either kettle- 
drum figures or kettledrum trills. It is 
Seldom that 
to the foreground so prominently. 

The finale of the symphony was very 
fragmentary. The composer here did not 


music soon changed, and 
that highly immoral instrument, the pic- 
began ordering large quantities 


colo, 
vodka. 


ture 


ey) 


There was quite evidently a bac- 
Chanalian carousal imbedded in the Over-. 


Solonelle, as there sometimes is in 
Ssoiemn occasions in 


Russia. 


The trio made amends by singing a most 
tender melody (violoncellos and afterwards 


violins) that was 


solemn, but was effective all the same. 
In the wonderful 


more sentimental than | 


interpretation of the 


Symphony the thought was impressed upon 


ing his years 


uck has grown Sreatly dur- 
: of absence. 
his former regime, 


He was, during 


a great conductor; but. 


we are beginning to come to the conclusion 


that he 


stands today without a rival. Pos- 


Sibly Boston today possesses the greatest 
ral conductor of the world; and we 


; Write this with a 


isch, and of the 
| There is less of 
Muck, also, 
ductors—for 
ful. 


Mr. George Proctor is 


He is fulfilling al 
younger 


er rank. His work 
best that he has y 
He appeared in a 
means familiar to 
the 


Phenomenal work of Weingartner, of 


perfect memory of the. 
Nik- 
late lamented Mahler. 
sensationalism in Dr. 


than in some of the star con- | 
Which we are devoutly thank- | 


Srowing apace, 


1 the fine promise of his 
te¢ has always been a 


ut he is now a poet 
There is sincerity 


Our concert-goers. In 


Eresent reviewer does not re- 
member a Single note of 


the work, it is 


so many years since he last heard it. 


Mr. Proctor had a 
second concerto by 


herculean task in this | 
Ischaikowsky. There 


are moments when the plano hag to sus- 


tain itself against 


of the first move 


almost the entire force. 
of the grand orchestra. 


without vehemence in 
very difficult, yet this is 
The use of the deep wind achieved. The leonine c} 


To attain breadth 
such passages is. 
what Mr. Proctor 
laracter of parts 


ment was well contrasted 


rness of the slow movement) 
This Andante is certainly | 


poetic portion of the work. 


are some concerted 


Piano combines with violin a 


cello, in a species 
are haunting beauty. 
The finale enters 


There 
where the 
nd violon- 


passages 


of obbligato trio, that. 


the domain of | folk- 


song and there are so of. 


this humble instrument comes} The brilliancy 


» or steppes. 
long cadenza work | 
and the charming. 
were probably the. 
he publie most, but 





(there were many other more’ subtle peaue i oaity af - —— 
‘ties to notice. The first movement may be_ sth of pst the in «| lol er Eig’ bomtee 
eriticized as being rather too long, but ‘ajgjanty of the. t times! B " Anes Ri tinier here: 
‘the last two make amends for this fault. |) Oy aanence | z | for- er 

| the work of violin and of violoncello in the tally | 

bo aur Qo ida PEARS OES" OF Papa Me here there are melodic ideas and for- 
praise. They are made almost as’ prom-" |i. of instrumentation that remind | 
tment (a8 “tHe solo xj ep. ke ae Pl ca one of the Russian; but this influence is | 
See we ore one inn a occ 2 am not deep ‘or abiding, Sibelius has his | 
Warnke played exquisitely. own voice,.and his music was frispired | 


shortened. by himself. George 
Proctor revived it yesterday, dein 
Stloti’s version with an additional cut in 


There were several cuts, made in the 
work which really aided rather than 
harmed it, for it was a composition which 
invited the blue pencil. The ° transition 
passage from, the slow movement, to the 
finale, is gone. Peace to its ashes! Even 
with all the amputations the concerto is 
not as grateful a work as the Tschaikow- 
sky first piano concerto. But Mr. Proctor 
was recalled several times at its close, and 
well deserved the public tribute, 

Chabrier’s Spanish Rhapsody scarcely as- 
similated with the rest of the programme, 
but brought the concert to a brilliant 


close. 


“MUSIC OF NORTH, 
MUSIC OF SOUTH 


Om) 4 oe EAS Pe Ore 


Symphony Orchestra Presents 
Works by Sibelius and 
Chabrier. 
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George Proctor Is Heard at 
Piano in an Ungrateful 
Concerto. 


Hereld —_—-——fhou~ v 
1e Bos: 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The fifth Public Rehearsal of 


Orchestra, Dr. Muck 


ton Symphony 


conductor, took place yesterday after- | 


noon’ in Symphony Hall. Every seat 
was. occupied. The program was 4&5 
follows: 


, ture” as 
| though the French word may be applied 
to public ceremonial exercises. 

sional overture” would perhaps be still ff 


by the. desolate moors, the wind-swept 
pines of his own land and the folk songs | 
‘end the rugged independence of his own | 


people. 


fe has taken pains to say that | 
he has not used folk songs as themes in| 
his orchestral works; but his themes, 
smack of the coil. Nor is his music BO 
national in character that it becomes | 
parochial, only to be enjoved by Finns. 

This symphony is heroic muste; herote | 
in its melancholy, the sadness of re-| 
mote and primitive men; herotc in its | 
lamentation; wild, almost brutal in its 
few moments of rejoicing. It is the mu- 
cle also of stern and forbidding nature, 
and the instrumentation is often as that 
of a brewing storm or the moaning or 
fury of the winds. The music is of the. 
far North, as though strange gods were 
worshipped by hyperboreans who did. 
not fear therm. 

Such are the impressions on hearing 
the Symphony after a lapse of years and . 
after knowing other compositions of this | 
nan, whose talent «s Indisputable but 
who has not yet shown himself a mas- | 
ter {n the composition, the arrange: | 
ment, the ordering, the one inevitable | 
expression of his tdeas. Jt is not in his | 
character to realize that strength Is not | 
necessarily incompatible, with beauty. 

This first symphony and the violin 
éoncerto are no doubt to be preferred 


| to other and more sophisticated work of 


TWO NOTABLE PRODUCTIONS | 


Stbellus that we have heard, and 60 
the fantastical symphonic poem, “Stenka 
Razin” of Glazounoff, with its startling | 
originality, and also its crudities, {s far 
superior to the’later smug and academic 
compositions—among them the Over- | 
ture played yesterday—with thin, weak | 
ideas and facile and conventional de- | 
velopment detected through the pomp- | 
ous and gorgeous orchestral dress. The | 
original title, “Festival overture,” is | 
more appropriate than “Solemn over-| 
we understand the adjective, | 


“Occa- | 


petter. The overture is not unlike other | 
music written expressly for an occasion. 


And as the symphony of Sibelius is of |f 
| ¢he North, so the dazzling 
_of Chabrier is of the South, with its 


‘ ‘Hspana’ , | 


the chief and dull cadenza. He might 
well have omitted the whole of this 
cadenza. The concerto itself is not a 
grateful work, The first and the third 
movements, which contain a few charm- 
ing ideas, might pass if they were 
played by a pianist of formidable 
strength and blazing temperament, yet 
the musical hearer would not then be 
deceived as to the inherent emptiness, 
The second movement with {ts solo for 
Violin and counter-figures for solo ‘cello|. 
is at the best only salon mustfo, and this 

gr iggt too long and prominent. | 

r. Proctor was more fort ~ 1) T)y 

terday in the purely Reidoal” seteaean Dr Muck 
than in the pages demanding storm and 
‘tress, and yet any attempt at markedly | 
virile treatment might have exposed too 
Clearly the commonplace structure. In| 
the lyric passages he displayed a sings | 
ing tone, musical taste and a refreth- 
ing absence of sentimentalism. He was 
more effective in the bravura pages of 
Page hie pear than in those of the 
irat, bu 6 ooncerto as a } moharpecmccngenaite Vlor 

not for a pianist of his charadtbeterina: ake 8, 

The performance of the orchestra was | The program of the Sith Syrpneny 
of the highest order. Dr. Muock's read- | rehearsal was as follows: Sibelius, sym- 
ng. of ae orchestral pieces was not} Phony, No. 1, in EB minor; Glazounoff, 
i PAL ep “oon mace tated and fired with} Ouverture Solennelle; Tschaikowsky, 
ene ; owed keen apprecia-{ concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, in G 
ion of € genius of widely differing | : “S r 
sarteate ey } major; Chabrier, ““Espano,”’. rhapsody 

The program of the n | for_-orehentre. ) : 
week will be as follows: Maeact, “Sear” | Sibelius’ symphony is more than music 
ter’ Symphony; Beethoven, Concerto | of his country, of its bleak moors, its 
for Violin, Fritz, Kreisler, violinist; | rugged rocks and somber fofrests:” It 
| teetoret Leonora, overture No, 3,418 music of a people, scourged, over- 
Fite aon er Concerto in the; Whelmed and, filled with lamentation, 
ign o* 5 her Peas ch had been an-f yet proud in their subjection and “in- 
Violin, the maxticisariee wine be aod tie comune is Soaha Ree aoe 
Sects She pektor ce will be de-{ this symphony may sound austere, for- 
la er in the season. bidding, ‘granitic. 

It is true that there is little relaxation, 


little sensuous beauty, although there 
are a few moments of impassic\Ved song 


CHANGE IN NEXT 
. EXT : in the strings in the first movement, 
WEEK’ but there is more hege than a stuuy 
) MPHONY: in black and white. There igs color, and 


beneath it, a depth of thought at times 


epic in its proportion. ' 


the second part Beethoven's Coneerto 
and his ‘Leonora’ No, 3 Overture, with 
Fritz Kreisler as soloist in the Beetho- 
ven Concerto. NES ! 


SYMPHONY PLAYED 


Render Work Superbly. 


George Proctor Soloist in Second 
Concerto of Tschaikowsky. 


a ae ee 


Srnorrek Unr. 6 (an Pe, is strange that the rich promise 


f this fi 
Dr. Muck P ostpones roO- | realized ric fe tee "aeoetik ae 


in certain of the other works of this 


and His Men 


composer heard in Boston, and there 
have. been tone ‘poems, an overture 
“Aand a Violin concerto. A _ third and 
fourth symphony .are said to have 
shown less power. The first move- 
ment of the symphony of yesterday 
‘bears the stamp of a noble and en- 
during work in the strength of. its 
‘gpirituality, in the conviction which 
_'—Boston of Reger’s Concerto in Ancient — bom . SDE ET eee * 34 


. Ww 
yle; which was-announced for next; Music of Stern Conflict. = =  ~ 


week's Symphony Concert. 
» " “t. AB there j t : | 
considerable solo violin work in the Coit | Here is music of stern and unremit. 


fymphony No. 1, HE minor........-.+.5 Sibelius 
Saletan Overture. .... ry oh amine | mensuous or defiant melodies, its intox- 


Concerto for Plano No. 2, G major, st foating rhythme. There are few pages 

“epana’ RSS ‘y | in the literature of music that are #0 

\ The symphony of Sibelius had not heen | marnionfvennagr a ans sp Pape eet pring 

played here since Jan, 5, 1907 when: Pil PE oe o be arpentier |§ 
, vy a Seats: Me ' ; . | have written ‘‘Napoli,”’ Ravel his “Rap-. 


‘duction of Reger’s Con- 
certo Once Again. 


we 
LOE 
” 


Muck brought it out. Then it me a. sodle. Hspagnole,” or Debuss ee [= | Dr. Muck has eee | | 
marked impression by Its SANA €| ja if Ghabries “ax nee Piel by. to” iouthine “Mh oa eld ck achat 
strength, by its lack of sensuouSness,| way? ‘atte , periormance in 


. pS + a ae bat 1 f 
by {its ominous mutterings—“‘ancestral|  Qoneertos, Ike books, have their fate. | 





— 
moments of refiection there 
‘yepining, rather a grav 


and the clashing of steel on steel, 


“ 


| 


‘some superb moments, as the fuli-voiced «po 


FADED TEAT 


. , aes W Ay Tee ae) rede! 
, F ) as igi ‘ ; 

- he ate yf TAN » > ’ ty te. 4 . * aie BY OED Foe pi Ae a TA 
4 _. * i : 7 ae ? met Ye 


‘Pleasant memories will: remain for. 
many a day. of the Boston: Symphony 
Orchestra’s interpretation of the. first 
symphony of Sibelius yesterday after- 
noon, It’s a particularly interesting 
symphony and was exceptionally well 
played. It was a musical treat from) 
the opening measure to the last move-., 
ment of the baton. Novel in many. 
Ways, always interesting and at times 
inspiring, it aroused the most marked 
enthusiasm of the present Symphony | 
season. The comoboser’s clever use at | 
(he various groups of instruments kept 
listener ever alert.: Well merited | 
indeed were the outbursts of enthusiasm | 
“lly he pe sp igeaen at the close of eaeh movement and the! 
nete of triumph in the insistent chords ovation accorded’ Dr. Muck at its close, | 
ae iy ee the orchestra gave a It afforded another proof’ that the con-| 
Le torinahce of surpassing beauty, The ductor has no peer. in selecting pro- 
deliberate applause should not be taken grams, | 
to denote a lack of appreciation. Gieorge Proctor, ever a favorite in his 
De ta tig, home eity, added to his laurels in the 


Tschaikowsky second concertyv, though 
truth to tell, his admirers have heard 
hisn to better advantage. 

The Glazounoff ove-ture seemed just a 


es it, even in the Tull of | 


e and exalted 


this gives way to the re- 


lament, and this drums and cf arms, 


newed clangor 


no time for play or for light 
orig. 8 vat suggestion there is of 
humor is grimly ironical, as in to. 
whirling feet of the rude peasantry In 
the dance of the scherzo, as though, 
rforee, bitterness was ever present in 
‘riment. 7 
Peis nd movement is least engag- 
ing. There is much of the gray color 
in the woodwind which Sibelius favors, 
snd the mood is one of repressed con- 
templation. The last movement has 


nroclamation af the melancholy air first 
ies Cat py the clarinet, and the final 


Tchaikowsky’s Concerto. 
Tschaikowsky'’s second concerto has 
been neglected, for the first, and with- 


' ‘eason. <Ai times, as in the vol- 7 
a nae “ui. Geuaiha scintillating *t tame after the grand symphony. but 
canic nate, “00h ss eaetieinie allowance should be made for the fact 
PS eB de nee. when she thvtbhin that the composition hardly does Gla- 
a sn | . ‘zounoff justice 

u the tempo unfalter- . it, aed eA | 
is kept secure and : EKut™what, the overture lacked was 


ing. t in i 
more than made up in the closing num- 
cond movement gives the pian- |” x ear " 
The se e ber—Chabrier’s “Espana.”’ It was given 


ist poetic measures to play with an ex- tad haderd 
pressive melodic figure, and the long With spendid dash and appreciation of 
duet for violin and ‘cello is lyric in its many cpportunities, and sent the 
ischaikowsky’s frankest Italian style. audience away with most pleasant mem- 
There is the best material of all in the ories of one of the most enjoyable of 
Se Hepasioe inks acquired an individ- ecgnn th satisfactory Symphony CORUSI TS. 
uality and a style of his own asa pian- | The &ppearance of that peerless vio- 
ist, a style better suited to a less tem- linist, Fritz Kreisler, promises to be the 
pestuous, less boldly masculine work, feature of the concerts for the coming 
although Mr Proctor’s playing, while wee. : 
vartaking of fine feminine traits, could 

not be termed effeminate. But there 


are moments when the course of this | 
music runs as molten lava, at a white | 
heat of impetuosity, and with impas- | 
sioned flow. While there were expres- | 


Siveé moments and some not without 
brilliance, the performance as a whole 
was not worthy of Mr Proctor’s best 
achievement. His playing, eneverthe- 
less, gave pleasure, and he was twice 
recalled. 

Th other orchestral pieces were 
played brilliantly, particularly the 
chabrier, a performance filled with in- 
toxicating rhythms and riotous color, 
splendid as music,’whatever the rela- 
tionship to Spunish life. 


SIBELIUS HEARD 
TO ADVANTAGE 


Ee ee ee re 


Symphony Orchestra Re- 
~ -veals New Beauties in 
- Music of the North... 


: 
ee " = ’ 
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Boston Pianist Draws Big 
Crowd and Wins 


Recalls. 
feurne&——Heor » 16/ €2 


There was a remarkable tribute to 
George Proctor’s popularity in the fact 
that several hundred persons had to 
turn away ticketless from Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon when the 
noted Boston pianist made his first ap- 


SYMPHONY CONCERT | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


/andante, which, strange to Say, leaves 


pee ee 


pearance with the Symphony Orchestra M&F op a eG 
in this city since 1904. Every one of : Yirnt | UT 
the more than 2500 seats was occupied... - Ean, 2 fas tie aN Ce 
But the spirited applause that fol- . ry A ars 
lowed the performance of Tschaikow- BY SYMPHONY 
sky’s second concerto was no less re- : : 
markable for the simple reason that it ish inca iy in 
was unquestionably intended to compli- | 1 st 
ment the performance and not the aoant Memorable Performance 
position. The explanation of the cir-| 
cumstance that the concerto has not of Sibelius’ First 
been played at the Symphony concerts f 
for many a season appeared in the Pept : | fhe $4. 
commonplace themes and the flashes | 
of brilliancy which, like the proverbial BY OLIN DOWNES 
| angels’ visits, were rew and far be- A great work was gf 
at ork S Siven performance 
| tween. her nae has complained | yesterday aftérioon in syitiphony Hall 
| an apathetic state while} —a mémorable performance 
|'he wrote the concerto. Assuredly he ; 1 4 : or ahd -the 
: music made ineffaceab] 
Was uninspired; though he doted on the This vist Gop ee Uibresaion: 
hod whith Dro Mink ane of Sibelius, 
5 / . UuUCK « 
the piano soloist with his hands on his duced here with pronounbal aiemree | 
knees during the most interesting meas-| the season of 1907-08. The promtatsene 
ures in it, while the concert master! of the fifth public rehearsal of thé Bos. 
and the ’cello leader ramble through’ ton Symphony Orchestra also included 
a sentimental duet worthy of Massenet! Tschaikowsky’s rarely heard piano con- 
in his most inconsequential moments. certo in G major, played by George 
Yet Mr. Proctor managed to make a Proctor; an “Overture Sollennelle,’’ by 
fine impression by means of his tech-; Glazounoff, an empty and brave-sound. 
nical accomplishments and his efforts '"%8 piece, and Chabrier’s orchestral 
to lend dignity to the composition. Tt rhapsody on Spanish dance tunes; “BWs- 
was disappointing to those who had not #"a.”’. This is a veritable conflagra- 
heard the concerto before to miss the” "0" of genius, yet the second half of 
sweeping melodies and opulent orches. the programme, interesting as it Was, 
tration which characterize the best of “®@5S GWaried by the first. Chabrier’s | 
the great Russian composer’s works. The remarkable , piece would have ,béen 
favor Mr. Proctor won from a critical } heard to far greater advantage in 
audience was all the more to his credit other surroundings, and earlier in the 
in view of the conventional ctrasiterer afternoon. Tschaikowsky’s concerto 
of the concerto. He met every techni- hogy Fp epg performance came 
cal demand easily; he showed a breadth | 1 seen, | oe diayar : 
of style befitting a mature virtuoso; he 5 nob ea abs ed sof y winger ea? om titty eis 
imparted ta tikka & . soln Nannie: & ¥ phony and other orchestral music 
. | of Sibelius, it is difficult to avoid st- 
solid sort of grace that covered its perlatives, and superlatives are not 
i Pana er ie hy a eae. st this gd needed in the defence of music whiéh is 
sha \lave’a er il “he f j ’ $0 rapidly coming into its “own, and 
Sib phony was Sympa- which will be so firmly established on 
thetically read by Dr. Muck. The work. all orchestral programmes a decade 
is attractive mainly on account: of its hence. 
pronounced Scandinavian characteris- >, . | 
tics. The more brilliant features of the — Forecful, Simple Style . 
program, which wilt we repeated to- This man happens to be a Finn, but. 
night, were the Glazounoff “Overture /!€ iS a patriot for all the world. He! 
Solennelle’ and Chabrier’s “Espana” (‘ives in the. North. So do O.liers, but) 
rhapsody. _zthey have not caught its accents prim- 
Hritz Ireisler will be the soloist next ©V#l. Others. have divers matters of 
week. The famous violinist. will be. Which to speak. Sibelius is only him- 
heard in the Beethoven concerto. Mo-a S¢lf, and his birthright. Few, indged, 
zart’ “Jupiter” symphony and Beeth. ©22 boast so grand an heritage, such a 
oven’s third “Leonora” overture will wealth of melody, mastery of material, 
complete the program. | originality of style. 
ae baie There are those who will be offended 
Seiad in OVERTURE by the uncompromising strength, the 
brutal directness, lack of eourtesy, in 
this music. It is certain that Sibelius 
M4 not think of a Rondo or a tinuet 
when he wrote the two last movernsants 
of the first symphony, music as wiid 
— 75 EE a RE and fantastical as music could weil 
OO orchestra rages or exults sav- . 
agely. Far indeed from evéning Gress 
“nd Symphony Hall. Hi. ie fy 





drpananaapgytye capes ot it, DR KARL MUCK TO ‘BE why Weis cits: sige “s on that score.” 

abe compensa fi one breath, Move- Tt ‘of Sym ~hony Oreheatra/to At- Boston rejoices once more in the pos- oo wor oe aeeiectes, And asec tia: 
ment succeeds movement, as it were, tend a Dinner -f the Papyruy Club session of a conductor of the very first wareh <uere was a grand climax of grief 
in breathless haste, Thete is so much Dr. Karl Muck, director of the Boston rank. Neither in the concert hall nor the eloquently voiced. | | if 
ot: meee rig gor dpasgge 4 ae Svymerhony Orchestra, is to be the guest ®! | opera house (except for ‘a few weeks) has Dr. Muck is one of the regular con- 
Saying it; for “y hener at a dinner of the Papyrus Club she owned one in recent years. But now ductors at Bayreuth, and in the “Meister- 


-deadiy earnest. Then there is the ex- ! ' 4 
| ‘ At- Young’s Hotel on the evening of Wed ' | fi 
qpeding, Pungehcy and freshness of .” ny Nov. 27. It will be held in room Dr. Carl Muck ‘is back at the head of the| *!28¢F” prelude, at the olose: of the pro- 


| ent wheg : | : 
hp inthe lg at ta Ges moves 2,‘ the “Room of the Presidents,”’ anil Symphony Orchestra, and everybody re- he was therefore quite at home. 
ment appears, a gleam of light in the effort is being made by the secretary 0! Joices. It is an open secret that under his etween the Beethoven and the Wagner the 


gloom. There the violins, in a high the club, Philip Sanford Marden, of Lo- predecessor this orchestra, which is one band played Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival” 
register, shimmer out, and the harp. well, to have a large gathering of the of the best in the world, had lost some of overture, which gave it a chance to display 


supplies an unusually rythmed accom- members to meet their distinguished guest. its polish. D its brilliant virtuosit , 
faniment, while the. lovely tripping | r. Muck will doubtless soon y, and Liszt’s splendid 


| restore its full lustre; last night, already, “Mazeppa,” which contains stirring ideas 


phrase smiles through. This short and : 
unambitiousS theme is in itself a ree LOLINIST ON 'a change was noticeable, although the de- as well as brilliancy (and also some mo- 
elusive demonstration of genius. An \ > pressingly dam : 'ments of dulness). | i 

so are the measures immediately fol- be: 70 > p atmosphere, which made Les oe aE ). This symphonic poem 
lowing, as, in accordance with a | S teel as if they were all tak-| é works which impressed 


formula of long standing, the wind | | ing a Turkish bath, prevented the orches-| Vasner by their “extraordinary wealth of 
instruments call to each : other are | tra from displaying its usual] brilliancy. musical productive power,” and the mere 
fragments of the first theme. The | The openin ; ‘reading o 

means are orthodox, the result un- ° aa) » & plece was Beethoven’s colos- g of which caused him to be “over- 


believably elemental. Then the brass Eroica” symphony—a work which has | whelmed with emotion and joy,” to use his 


instruments storm and protest among Kreisler Loaned to Boston dene so much good and so much harm in| °W Words. Both Wagner and lusyt would 
themselves. ‘There are the sudden the musical world. The good it has done | Have embraced Dr. Muck for the eloquent 


iy 1M se brilliance rhicl : 
Hiirsts of that intense brilliance which | Symphony Provisionally consists in the delight it has given to mil- W8Y in which he brought out the tragedy 


is surely one of the characteristics of lions of ; 
northern landscapes. There is the of true music lovers during the hun- | °f this masterwork, of which Wagner fur- 


bleak song of the clarinet, over the NEW YORK, Nov. 15—Among the dred and six years since it was first per- | ther wrote: “I was quite out of breath 
rolling drums, that opens the _ work, nassengers Of the ssealaebin France: formed, and in the inspiration it gave to #fter reading it through the first time. 


and the wild, headlong rush, the : . | th 
rythmic shock of the first theme. a peed Ripon ie aif | - &reat masters that came after him by |! feel sorry, too, for the poor horse: how 
. px ary agi Sagem 8 Kreisler, the yiolinist, e is here fo its wealth of new melodi cruel are nature and th t 

This symphony is not quite so m six weeks; in which he will play with f es, rhythms, and 6 world.” It is to 
tured and individual a ae ag ‘the Begton Symphony» Orchestra in a 3 tiggch The harm it has done was due to, be hoped that Dr. Muck will give us some. 
at sy , ' $i S. iere | ; . 
Bite ch cadre pore oa In the | Se#tes of concerts. ‘ ‘ : tg excessive length. Haydn and Mozart More of his fine Liszt interpretations dur- 
first symphony there are passages in ee ton Ain. F co p sainned pert ae written Symphonies of just about the !98 the season. He and Josef Stransky, 
the development of the melodies evi- He is an officer in the firat reserve’ of : tn { dimensions. Beethoven doubled and the leader of our Philharmonic, are close 
tie Monte sage ee Coins Ra yi ed the Austrian: army, and had received Pnscgen the duration, and while he himself, friends, and one of their bonds Be ge 
to whole new dondeptions passages that oe Fe hep seoggare nag Page cag ge = : } | Mg consummate genius, was able to ,Ship is their love of Liszt. 

ely tei ns Hygiene, i ‘ ent, w ne aint a pi : ween : , 

are like great nuggets of new precious oe ak Gipanants of the service as fs bicture on such a huge canvas, —_ ——Hay Xs {9 t2, 
metal. Consider the. slow movement, c : © who came after : : , 

and its dramatic climax; the barbaric He was allowed to go on condition sary to foll him deemed it neces- Sibelius’s Symphony Again 

i abiahea the aad vitor of the finale, :sam should mobilization of the ow his example, the result being At th S : | 
rath mrt alte ae! tt me, lovely and Austrian army take place he should 4 that nine-tenths of all symphonic. works cng ts “symphony Concerts of tomenaias 
with its alternating theme, lovely ar pe ready to sail at once on receipt of written sin ‘ ree |and Saturday, Dr. Muck will revive Sibel- | 
simple, a little orthodox in ies gals notiée ; “<3 ce the “Eroica” are too long. ius’s Symphony in E minor, unplayed here 
; 4 . : ¢ j its 4 ing ¢ y 8 ” 9% 4 "ey ‘ . 
De ea tie ercheatral ‘coloring The | all 7 hes have been more” is true of Since he produced itin the season of 1906-07, | 
tT rs, | Unfamiliar Works of | of them; and for this Beethoven is to It was unusual and impressive music then; 


last movement is, of the four, prob- ‘ eg | 
ably the finest, irresistible in its sweep | At The Symphony blame. Even his works would gain by be-) it is no less so now; and its musical inter- — 


and power, grandly tragic, the ain nse ei nD ne ep Ee BE ee | ing edited: certainly the “Eroica” would: se and its imaginative quality will be | 
6f all that has gone before. No won- concerts this week will bear the there are HMeebanse stretches tn ik which 3 etter understood and felt in these days 
'der that Dr. Muck was recalled. of novelties, although they are not would b eh it when we have heard so many of Sibelius’s 
Pp t Mast actually hg © noe will be three a ® well to eliminate. All theatrical lesser pieces. Yet it is still worth while 
rector as aster works from Northern composers: e anagers shor > ws ; : ‘ ; 
_.. | frst symphony in E Minor by Sebelius, Shek . ten and edit the plays of. pind oa of pi eparation, to reprint the para- 
Mr. Proector’s performance was credi- Glazounoft’s “Ouverture Solennelle”’ and espeare, and the operas of Wagner are’ ®'2?P ee about the symphony in Mrs. New- 
greatly uiproved by being shortened in the march’s monograph about Sibelius: : 


table to him as a pianist and as a} moohaikowsky’s G* Major concerto for 
Way Anton Seidl did it. The day will If ,Sibelius's symphonies prove any- 


miisician, and this was especially thé | piano played. by George Proctor as so- 
case in the last two movements of the} loist. The final number will be Chab- doubt! thing, it is that the vision of Bzekiel 
€sS come when Beethoven’s sympho- in the valley can be perpetually re- 


concerto. He sang the sensuous melody eer’s ‘Espana’ Rhapsody. 
nies will also get the benefit of the judi-- ¢macted in the world; that the forms 


of the middle movement with ‘senti- PE MLC BONG Me eariantees Gr tee 
ment that gave the phrases genuine in ) cious editing of an A which appear to each succeeding gener- 
nton Seidl of the fu- ation as the d bones of state 
ture. ry bones of academical 


ton in January, 1907. Mr Fiedler, al- 
tradition can be rearticulated and live 


appeal, yet avoided the dangerous &p-j| though liberal in his choice of Sibelius 
proach to sentimentality which is in-} qn his programs, did not repeat it, and 2 , 
The performance of the “Eroica” last again, in beauty and flexibility, if only 
the breath of genius passes through 


ierent in this music. The finale waS]it jis said ae ata ig.28 being ona | 
exciting,and Mr. Proctor was recalled: }| fourth symphonies are not considere night had the good qualiti 
: : > Chabrier’: iece | successes. qualities to be expect- them. The symphonies of Sibelius are 
The performancé of Chabrier’s ple ed of the Boston Orchestra: it was smooth, at least as conventional as those of 
accurate, delicate, and vigorous in ate Tchaikowsky and Dvorak. They bear 


| 
} 
i 
| 
| 


to im B Aat minor has su- 


The only performances of the Glazou-’ 
no indication of any literary basis; 


Was on the same remarkable level as sow in Boston were under Mr Gericke 
nicely colored, and altogether in the ap-. they are not fettered to the expression 


the remainder of the programme, and ‘n February, 1902. The piano. concerto 
Dr. Muck is to be greatly thanked for has been on a 8 mphony program but 
proved classical style, “There was little, °¢,i"Y Particular sentiment, herole, pa. 


introducing both the music of Chabrier} once, and that 14 years ago, when it 
they appeal toeus and thrill us by the 


and of Sibélius in Boston. wae played by the R an pianist, 


—— 


popular concer 
perseded it. 


PSiloti. Abroad as in Axaerica the more |." reading between the lines; the most aca- 
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that neither flags, nor 


Bee i || BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


A ple ‘alr’ quality of the music. 
; a so A Se ie 
cal pan 
vids nee of his race, are evident Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
a “ page of this symphony. His 
rehesti | combinations, more especial- 
his use of the woodwind, seem at 


ee aa 
als Seige : 


a = 
te s 
: »* 5 
3 ee eS eee 


direct echoes from ,the natural 
‘the beauty and mystery of 


whic! a is peculiarly sensitive. Fre- : VI 

_quen this. music evoked to my vision ; 
. at, r, atmosphere and melancholy 
ndeur o some masterpiece of Ruys- | 


ael. ie me Spgs hy eng yd the es. £ 
mn th the symphony is mere lana- 4 me tap 
bammting, such as we find occa. | | SATURDAY, NOVEMBER £3, AT 8, P.M. 
nall + in the tone-pictures of Sme- 
n: Rimsky-Korsakoff. The vig- 
wend ie nt so energico of the first 
ver ment would alone are 0 og this 
og _ feel sure that si “0 by side ; 
reflections m the natural % 
ae entire symphony has some } Programe, 
ry | and dramatic tale to tell i 
oy eo those gh co agpiaton sab Aaah 1 
; own sie nese yer Seenrng sey. ser 3 MOZART, SYMPHONY in C major, with Fugue Finale, 
Ta ; Jupiter’ (K, 551) 
4 I. Allegro vivace 
II. Andante cantabile 
III. Menuetto: Allegretto; Trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto 


BEETHOVEN, CONCERTO for VIOLIN in D, op. 61 
I. Allegro ma non troppo 
II. Larghetto 
III. Rondo 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to ‘“‘Leonore,’”’ No. 3, op. 72 


Soloist: 


Mr. FRITZ KREISLER 
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musical idea. 
she first symphony in E minor was 
somposed in 1899. The plan of the 
work is spacious, Sibelius has some- 
thing to say and takes his time—a lib- 
eral forty minutes—in saying it; its | 
structure is solid, but not heavy, while S h H. I] 
it contains—especially in the finale— ymp ony ‘Oi a 
an extraordinary wealth of thematic 
material. From the melancholy, half- 
pastoral theme given out by the clari- 
net in the opening — 1 = soph 
impressive coda with whic 1e W 
closes, we are conscious of a sweeping SEASON 1912--138. 
tide of virile power; a sustained flight 
of inspiration that neither flags, nor 
takes refuge in padding, nor drops into 
emotional incoherence. My first im- BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
pression of the work was the essen- } ; 
‘tially “‘plein air’’ quality of the music. | 
Sibelius’s oneness with ea can von 
kind of poetical pantheism which is the 
taritance of his race, are evident Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
in every page of this symphony. His 
orchestral combinations, more especial- 
ly his use of the woodwind, seem at 
times direct echoes from the natural 
world, to the beauty and mystery of 
which he is peculiarly sensitive. Fre- VI - 
quently this music evoked to my vision ; 
the color, atmosphere and melancholy 
grandeur of some masterpiece of Ruys- 
dael. But I must not leave the re ptf 
sion that the symphony is mere land- , nee 
scape painting, such as we find occa- SATURDAY, NOVEMBER at a" 8, P.. M. 
sionally in the tone-pictures of Sme- 
tana or Rimsky-Korsakoff. The vig- 
orous Allegro energico of the first 
movement would alone contradict this 
idea; we feel sure that “o> a : 
with these reflections from the natura 
world the entire symphony has some : Programme, 
very human and dramatic tale to tell 
—one of those unrevealed programmes 
of which we are ever seeking the im- ZAR’ ieee soil aa oe . ; : 
palpable solution. : MOZART, lsetaes"® Ce ao major, with Fugue Finale, 
’ we 

. Allegro vivace 

- Andante cantabile 

Menuetto: Allegretto: Trio 

. Finale: Allegro molto 
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BEETHOVEN, CONCERTO for VIOLIN in D, op. 61 
. Allegro ma non troppo 
. Larghetto 
. Rondo 
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BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to ‘“‘Leonore,’’ No. 3, OP. 72 
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Soloist: 
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Mr. FRITZ KREISLER 
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ESPECIALLY EFFECTIVE 
WAS THE MINUET 


ee ee 


Fritz Kreisler Recalled Innumera- 
ble Times as Tribute to His Mas- 


terly Playing of Violin. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME, 
Mozart—‘‘Jupiter’’ Symphony. 
Beethoven—Violin Concerto. 
Soloist, Mr. Fritz Kreisler. 
Beethoven—‘‘Leonora, No. 3’’ overture. 


Dr. Muck is not dosing us very heavily 
ultra-modern dissonances. Having 
Bischeff symphony (which 
work than 
it) and the 
nevertheless 


with 


fiven us the 


we consider to be a greater 


critics found 
and gloomy, but 


‘Pritz Kreisler is very much alive anc tt 
Might well throw down the ‘gauntlet to. 
such a claim. He is a giant of the violin 
and to hear him in this concerto’is to 
j, hear him at his very highest point. He 
3 may not have the wonderful breadth ol 
an Ysaye, but he is sure as a rock and his” 
_ tone is exquisitely sympathetic. beet. 
Borrowing the advertising language above 
quoted, we can say (this time without ex-— 
_ aggeration) that Beethoven's violin cons 
certo is by far the greatest work in this 
| School ever written. About a fortnight AZO 
we had a great performer in the Brahms 
violin concerto. When one mentally com-— 
Dared the two works how studious and 
how pedantic the Brahms dissertation 
seemed, and how aflame with enthusiasm. 
and gigantic power the Beethoven con- 
certo! That first movement with its ma-. 
jestic figure of four thuhderbolts seems to. 
us more impressive than the famous figure 
of four notes in the fifth symphony. We. 
sometimes wonder whether Schubert bor-/ 
rowed this device in the finale of his great. 
C major symphony. shes, 
Mr. Kreisler played this movement proper- | 
ly enough “in King Cambyses vein,’’ for it~ 
is heroic even to the verge of bombast. . 
The broad style of the first movement was” 
well contrasted with the lively rondo 
which ends the work. We cannot but. 
think that the finale is a slight falling off. 
from the power of the beginning of the 
work, but at any rate the two movements 
form excellent foils to each other, and it 


the New York 


srouchy 


Sreat, Sibelius symphony, he considerately 
rewards us with a tonic of Mozart and 
Beethoven. Whisper it not in Gath, but 
we do not wildly crave Mozart symphenies. 
Only in this symphony in C major, and in 
its delicate companicin work, the symphony 
in G minor, do we entirely enjoy Mozart in 
this orchestral form. Haydn's sympho- 
nies are preferable to us, since here we 
find the unstrained prattle of an 18th cen- 
tury gossip, while in Mozart we find an 
effort to be dramatic which seems some- 
What puerile to the 20th century concert- 
goer. 

But the “Jupiter’’ symphony exhibits less 
of the dramatic and more of the contra- 
puntal tendency, and Mozart had a fac- 
ulty of writing fugal work that had not a 
trace of the odor of midnight oil, as wit- 
ness the chief theme of the ‘‘Magic Flute” 
overtures, or the finale of this symphony. 

We are delighted that Dr. 
Strains after sensation and never tries to 
magnify a work to undue proportions. He 
never tries to swell a frog into an ox, and 
he allowed the clearness and good balance 
of this symphony to speak for itself. The 
Minuet was especially éffective, for it was 
taken a little slower than usual, in some- 
thing like the dance tempo of this elegant 
Style of composition. The finale was ex- 
cellently read and played, and the great 
_applause which followed proved that the 
| taste for the true classics in music is not 
yet obsolete in Boston. 

We read recently in a newspaper (the 
Passionate press agent -had evidently 
_broken loose) the Ysaye was “not only 
_the greatest living violinist, but the great- 


| 
' 


@St violinist that has ever lived.” 


means considerable versatility to win suc- 
cess in both of them,—as Mr. Kreisler cer- 


| tainly did. 


Muck never. 


Paganini ‘not the slightest doubt about. Beethov 


composer was—‘‘Can he exult?” The 


The cadenza of the first movement wags) 
the most powerful exhibition of technique. 
The themes are here worked up in a dis- 
Play of double-stopping that is the height 
of virtuosity, and vet remains good music. 

The Larghetto is one of the exhibitions 
of Beethoven’s long breath in such a slow 
tempo. Few of the later composers can 
give a continuous flow of thought in such 
a movement. They generally become frag- 
mentary. The moderns are not often Chil- 
dren of the Larghetto. 

The Rondo was played by Mr. Kreisler 
in a broad and virile manner. The caden- 
za here too was remarkably effective. — 3 

Therefore at the end of the work the 
artist was recalled innumerable times, and 
was evidently the lion of the concert. Ay 

We never can reconcile ourselves to the, 
title of the overture called ‘Leonora No, 5 
3.’’ If it were the name of a tugboat, a 
racing yacht, or even a fire engine, it. would 
be all right, but the numeration sounds odd 
for so great a work. “The third Leonora, 
Overture’’ (which sounds a little better) | 
was nobly performed as a close to an al+ 
together satisfying concert. Sich musi¢. 
forms a good antidote to the misera le. 
Sropings of thé present. Only one ecanno . 
always rise to the frenetic joy which ori 


. 


hoven pictures at the end of this work.) 
When Beethoven was joyous he want id 
to paint the whole universe red. Hugo. 
Wolf once said that the best test of -a 


re 18. 
ae oY 


5. 





apacity for exulting, as all the strings of 
the orchestra and the kettledrummer will 
testify. 

But. the overture was nevertheless played 
clearly, and the trumpet calls which 
herald the downfall of the wicked Pizarro 
were also effective. ‘This, by the way, is the 
most important trumpet passage in Beet- 
hoven’s scores, for the trumpet was under 
an eclipse in his epoch, and it was much 
less, and less prominently, used by Beet- 
hoven than by composers before and after. 

Dr. Muck read the overture without ex- 
aggeration, yet conserving all the strong 
eontrasts. We note that he does not sO 
to extremes of slowness a5 he some- 
times used to do five years aso. He seems 
to be at his ripest and best in Beethoven 


the exceeding mneness oi his tone, in the 
adroitly shaded beauty that he imparts to. 


it, in his feeling for the course and the 
variation of a melody, in the weaving of a 
lacelike filigree of arabesques, in an ex- 
quisite sense of proportion and transition, 
Mr. Elman’s transitions, for example, thrill 
by their cumulative intensity, Mr. Kreis- 
ler’s persuade by their finely spun euphony. 
Hiis style is not emasculated, but it has the 
elegance and the deftness that makes 
him cultivate as by instinct the polished 
Simplicities of seventeenth and eighteenth) 


century pieces. Yet the writers for the vio-| 


lin in those days when it was still, so to say, 
an experimental instrument were not al-\ 


Ways content with gentle fancies and light | 


elegance. They wove their larger and in- 


own to say. - A aR ss 
ust stand 


ments in 


thoroughly finished, 

suggestion of reserve force and ‘dexter- 
ity, but the playing of the cadenza 
may well have appeared to many the 
culminating point of this performance. 
The part playing was a marvel of vir- 
tuosity. and musical feeling. Then the 
violin sang like 10 instruments instead 
of one, and this portion of the move- 


ment became, as it should, but as it, 


rarely is, the magnificent capstone of 
the whole structure. The slow move- 
ment was nobly sung. Sentiment of the 
loftiest, simple and pervasive enough 
to make every hearer akin. And not the 


r 7 4 a. 1” 20 ‘ v 
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Fritz Kreisler’s beautiful art gave @ 


memorable touch to yesterday’s Sym- 
phony concert. 
violinist 
since the spring of 1910 in the same 
Beethoven 
when he made his debut with the Sym-. 
phony Orchestra 12 years ago. 
‘written for an artist, whose graceful 
‘style captivated Vienna, 
‘tive city, a century ago; and grace and 


The peerless Austrian 


made his first appearance 


concerto that he played 


It was 


Kreisler’s na-'| 


comeen’ 
= d 


and Wagner. Therefore when the dis- 
tressed Leonora was finally united to her tenser patterns in tones, released more and |! 
Floresten, and when Pizarro had been | more fully the voice of the instrument, gave | 
banisued into the land of Nowhere, every- | it diversity, brilliance, power. When Mr. | 
body went home satisfied without any |} Kreisler plays such music he recreates it | 
| re or “buts”? whatever, with a sterling | out of like ardors. He is the violinist o! | 
‘performance of sterling music. the classic concertos by right of a divining | 
justice of interpretation. He is the vio- 
“HE PRESENT AND THE PAST OF Minist of the elder concertos by an imagina- | 
tive sympathy with them, instinctive and | 
cultivated, that is unique among the virtu- | 
Osi of our time. "ee eS 


least part of this performance was Dr. prilliancy of tone are the chief charac- 
Muck's accompaniment, played as bY ioristics of the style of the soloist 
brothers-in-arms, directed as if Dr. , 
Muck had done nothing but rehearse Whom the large audience recalled sev- 
with Mr. Kreisler for the last fortnight. eral times yesterday. 
At his first performance of this con- But 


Kreisler has somethin more 
certo this season with the orchestra, . ° pene mere 
in another city, there was no rehearsa! than a suave, polished tone. His tec 


at all. The programme, a godly\pro- cal display in the cadenzas in the first 
gramme, was cordially applauded. No and third movements of the concerto 
symphonic music is more dramatic than Was marvelous. Even the violinists of 
Beethoven’s third Leonore overture. In the virtuoso orchestra figuratively rub- 
few of his pages has Mozart surpassed bed their eyes and opened their 
“the musical interest and finish of work- mouths. 

manship which he displayed in the; Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ symphony appar- 
finale of the “Jupiter” symphony. Dr. |ently gave the audience much more 
Muck respects the period and the school | pleasure in half an hour. than the 
of this music, yet he, like other pro-|Sibelius symphony gave in an hour the 
gressive conductors of today, finds this | week before. The classic character of! 


“Mr. Proctor’s Pleasurable Concert—A KREISLER WITH 
New Way of the Pianists—Mr. Godowsky | | 
Reappears—American Songs in England } 

—Items and Opinions : LHE SYMPHONY music full» blooded, masculine in its/the program was reinforced by Beet- 
air character, despite its grace, ravishing | hoven’s third ‘‘Leonora’’ overture. 


vis SA : : . 
Vat 14, the ears with the purity of its or- The same program will be repeated 
chestral coloring, tonight before a house already almost 


sold out. 


OW-cened Wow, 2.2. f/f 2 
His Unique Place with His Public/ Here 


MR. KREISLER “4 


ODAY and tomorrow at the Sym- 

phony Concerts and in a concert 

of his own a week hence, Mr. 
Kreisler, the violinist, will reappear 

in Boston. Even short memories may still 
recall the time when he first played here, 
almost unheeded, to little audiences in 
Steinert Hall. Soon a larger concert-room 
was necessary to contain those who wouid 
hear him. Next he gained the prestige of 
appearances. at the Symphony Concerts 
and in a few years he became the violinist 
whom Boston seemed most eager, at each 
return, to applaud. Now only Mr. Elman 
can compare with him in popularity here, 
and their audiences, in amusing contrast, 
come from very different social strata. The 
North End is prone to enthusiasms over 
Mr. Elman; the Back Bay flocks to hear 
Mr. Kreisler. Mr. Elman by the directness, 
the intensity and the superabundance of his 
powers was foreordained to be a popular 
violinist in the good sense of the word. ' ment, on account of the storm of ap- 
Similgrly, Mr. Kreisler, like Mr. Zimbalist plause which breke out as goon ag he 
of the younger generation, was foreordained had stopped for an instant. His read- 
to be the violinist of the musically subtle ing was as virile and as true in its 
and sensitive and to appeal to those who Sentiment as could possibly be desired; 
like, or affect to like, poise and elegance. it was a reverent interpretation of a 
That Mr. Kreisler happens to be a fash- masterpiece; yet it was also a notably 
ionable violinist in no way lessens his em- subjective, the expression of a great 


| | artist, deeply versed in classic inter- 
inence among the. virtuosi of his instrument 
in our time. He is unique among them in pretation, but with something of his 


‘ 


‘Memorable Performance ——— 
. ! | | | Otto Urack, the new ‘cellist and as- 

of Beethoven’s Concerto | sistant conductor of the ochestra, will 

i | imake his formal bow next week, as 

| soloist in the performance of the 


Dvorak concerto. The second Brahms 


| Symphony and Schumann’s ‘'Geno- 
iveva’’ overture will be the other num- 
| bers. | 


Sym, Rehearsal Seats, $20 E 


Two seats in rear of hall, will sell one or 


. , ‘ 
Kreisler S Marvelous Tech- both. Please address Fy Cun Boston Transe 
nique Enthralls Large 
Audience. 


BY OLIN DOWNES | 


The feature of the public rehearsal 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall 
was Fritz Kreisler’s memorable per- 
formance of the Beethoven violin con- 
‘certo. This was surely one of the great- 
est interpretations of the work which 
have been given in Symphony Hall. 
More than ever was Mr. Kreisler’s su- 
premacy as an artist impressed upon 
the listener; higher than ever he rose 
in the esteem of a public which has 
long welcomed him, The violinist was 

delayed in beginning the second move- 
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SYMPHONY REHEA3SAL SEATS, ¥20-21 
may be bought for $45 each. Address O. G A. 
Boston Transcript. : CAE 
Seats U 29-30 for Symphony Rehearsals 
are for sale. Price $43.50 each... Address 
B.W.H., Boston Transcript. (Aye 


SOUSA Oe 
TO GIVE TWO SYMPHONY TICKETS 
CON CE RT TOMORROW Brook heesba + ai pce: the concerts, — one 
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FOR SALE—SYMPHONY CONCERT - 
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N | Phe season oes choice location, Addre a 
Numerous Recitals Are} === “ane 
Scheduled for C ‘Symphony Rehearsals-~For Sale, 

e One ticket on fivor, I, near centre “aisle. Ap-_ 

Pe: Vine | Ply to M. B., 42 Pearl St. 2t¢ay: nile | 
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“management of the! ¢ ¥ts is urijer in- . 
cessant pressure of many kinds to ower 
the standards for the soloists and to throw 
wide the gates that it ought to keep close- 
barred’to all that have not great and nia My 
tured abilities and wide and establisined) 
reputations. It is also an observed fact 
that whenever it has yielded reluctantly to- 


“and, failing to discover it within 

ody of the music, imagine an eso-~ 
_jteric meaning. Perfect. euphony rasps 
|) their nerves. To them Mozart's sym- 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


MR. KREISLER PLAYS BEETHOVEN’S 


tine period: or the “Jupiter” is dismissed CONCERTO , | 


as having only historical interest. ~~ 


poyah | 7 | 7 phony is an amiable - endeavor—the 


| fitting expression of a courtly but philis- 


Fritz Kreisler Gives Masterly 
Performance of Beethoven's 
Violin Concerto. 


The transition was not abrupt vester- 


| day from the symphony to the concerto 
s0 wonderfully played by Mr. Kreisler. 
Schumann, 
about which nothing 
cluded 


naming things in the world 
ean be said, in- 
symphony and pages of 
As for the concerto, the 


this 
Beethoven. 


‘first two movements are companionless 
in 


the literature of the violin, and Mr. 


i<reisler by his musical intensity and 


consummate skill put the Finale nearly 


MOZART’S “JUPITER” pearl 


EE ES Sen w 


Beethoven’s Leonore Overture | 


j 
' 


No. 3 Closes Sixth Public | 


| Rehearsal. | 
H eral flit 23/ #2. 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The sixth public rehearsal of the Bos- 

ton Symphony Orchestra took place ves- 
terday afternoon. Dr. Muck conducted | 
land Mr. I<reisler was the solo vioiinist. | 
"The program was as foilows: 
| Svmphony in © major, ‘‘Jupiter’’... ...Mozart | 
)Goncerto for violin................. ... Beethoven | 
pOverure ‘*‘Leonore,’’ No. 3..........Beethoven | 
The Symphony of Mozart is 122 years! 
(old. It is not dramatic, as we now. 


| understand the word; it is not emotion- | 
al according to the present idea of the 
emotional in art; there are formulas 
that passed out of fashion long ago and 
vex modern ears when heard in the 
compositions of men that flourished long 
after Mozart's” death. And vet this 
symphony is today a thing of rare 
beauty and bids fair to outlive the 
youngest now subject to its spell 

Is this unquestioned vitalitv due to 
the exquisite preportion, or to the singu- 
tar clarity of expression, especially in 
the Finale that delights the amateur 
and is a source of wonder to the 
pedant? Or fs it that indefinable some- 
thing, called taste, or style, which wide- 
‘ly differing composers as Rossini and 
‘Schumann, Debussy and Richard 
‘Strauss find as a chtef characteristic 
‘Of Mozart’s music?’ Debuasy, finding 
this also in the music of Bach, vainly 


Searches for it in the music of Beet-. 


hoven. 


ery But to some the serenity of Mozart, 
a Serenity observed even in allegro and 


minuet, is more disquieting than the 
Wild agitation ©?° another. 
with Bacon, there is no excellent beauty 
that hath not some strangeness ‘in the 
proportion, They seek for this strange- 


jabreast of that which preceded. 


' master 


They say. 


There 
are performances that, in the splendor 
of their beauty, vie with the works 
themselves, so that the plavers led by a 
hand and the chtef interpreter 
whom they assist are all as re-creators. 
It would be an impertinence to chatter 
ebout Mr. Kreisler’s technicalskill, though 
this néver seemed so imposing as it did 


| yesterday, especially in the cadenza of 


his own invention. Or: of what avai] 
would be the heaping of one superlative 
upon another in the rearing of a rhetori- 
cal monument? Such eulogy would ill, 
become the dignity, nobility and pure | 
but flaming spirit of the performance. | 
In the routine of concerts there is now! 
and then a great event brought about by 
the fortunate conjunction of violinist, 
conductor and orchestra working  to- 
gether in perfect artistry so that the 
musical thoughts and expression of a | 
Beethoven assume new and fresh and | 
entrancing shapes. 

The “Leonore” overture may outlive | 
the opera for Which it was written. The | 
whole drama lies in this overture with-. 
out disturbing minor characters anu 
scenes, Without conventional duet and 
Aria, without the inevitable reminder of 
stage manager and costumer. In. the 
opera there is the sublime scene in the 
prison; but what do we not have to sit 
through before this thrill and transport? 
The performance of the overture brought 
the end of a concert that should be 
memorable in the musical annals of 
this city. : 

The program of the concerts next 
week will be as follows: Brahms, Sym- 
phony No. 2; Dvorak, concerto for vio- 
loncello; Schumann, overture to “Geno- 
veva.”” Otto Urlach, the assistant con- 
ductor of the orchestra will be the solo 
violonceliist. 


- SYMPHONY 


desirable locations, afternoon and even- 
HARDING, 70 Kilby St. (A)3St: od 


Very 
ing. 


—— 


‘OR SALE—SYMPHONY TICKET at cost. 
One Rehearsal and one Concert tick#®t for 
remaining 8 weeks; choice location. Address 


J.J.E., Boston Transcript. 5t( A): fe 29 


Symphony Rehearsal Seats—$20 Each 


Three seats in rear of hall; will sell 1, 2 or 
3 seats. Address at once, H.A.B., Boston 
Transcript. (A) 
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I AXOAnN4Ss Meu ory 
of Transcendany and 


A Performance 
Thrilling Beauty in Which Orchestra and 
Conductor Also Had Their Share—An Au- 
dience That Rejoiced in a Soloist, at Last, 
of the First Rank—Modernized Mozart 
for a Beginning and the “Leonora” Over- 


ture for Epic Ending 
artist’ was the, most interesting 
and important element in a Sym- 
phony Concert. Hitherto, this autumn, the 
‘‘sOloists” have not been remarkable. Mme. 
Rappold, for example, is an agreeable, if 
rather colorless, singer, but she is by no 
means of the first flight of the Metro- 
politan that occasionally wings its way into 
Symphony Hall. Mr. Witherspoon, again, 
is a capable and intelligent singer in the 
second or third rank of that same. com- 
pany. He brought a man’s voice into the 
Symphony Concert, where in recent sea- 
sons it has been seldom heard, and he made 
possible the performance of the final scene 
of “Die Walkiire.’” Mr. Proctor is a 
pianist of quiet abilities and mild and 
reflective temperament, who has long lived 
and worked in Boston and who was pre- 
Sumed to warrant “recognition.” If the 
Standards of the concerts are to be.the 
Same for the soloists that they are for the 
orchestra and the conductor, then Mme. 
Rappold, Mr. Witherspoon and Mr. Proctor 
hardly deserved a call to them. It may 
be true that the routine-and the require- 
ments of the Metropolitan Opera House 
make it impossible that jts eminent singers 
should be absent from New York for four 
days to appear at the Symphony Concerts 
in Boston. But is that circumstance any 
sound reason why secondary and inferior 
singers should be summoned in their stead? 
If a pianist, a singer or a violinist reaches 
the high standards that presumably govern 
the choice of soloists for the Symphony 
Concerts and if he happens to live and 
work also in Boston, by all means let him 
appear at them. Otherwise his domicile 
and his working place, his lack or his 
Dlenitude of “recognition”? seem hardly a 
material consideration. i 
The Symphony Concerts, now of national 
and international repute and the crowninz 
artistic glory of Boston in the eyes of ths 
world, do not exist to give secondary 
singers and virtuosi a hearing, to affurd 
débuts for promising youngsters, or to fos- 
ter resident ‘‘talent’’ because it happens to 
It is an open secret that the 


ESTERDAY afternoon, for the first 
time this season, the “assisting 


: of these 


this pressure or itself relaxed those stan- 
dards, the outcome has aan han ake 
to performer and audience and has lowered, 
for the time, the prestige of appearances 
at the Symphony Concerts. The only ‘‘saZe 
and sane’’ course fs a high standard and 
stout adherence to As, the Symphony 
Orchestra now employs a conductor of the 
first rank and picks its players the world 
over—in Boston no less than in Paris and 
Berlin—according to their proved abilitias, 
so it should car to its concerts only 
soloists of the first rank. If from adverse 
circumstance, these are unobtainable, itt 
should go its own way. Unassisted, it 
gives some of its most interesting and 
best-liked concerts. There are too few 
rather than too many such. Moreover, ts - 
public discriminates shrewdly in the quality 
“assisting artists.” Witness the © 
little tumult of applause that greeted Mr. | 
Kreisler when he came to the stage yester- | 
day and the volleys of clapping that fol. 
lowed his playing of Beethoven’s concerto. 
In comparison, the other soloists of the 
year have received but courteous acknowl- 
edgment of their good intentions and fair 
capabilities. At last an “assisting artist” 
of the first: rank had come and the audience 
knew and rejoiced. 


And yet the glory of as perfect a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s concerto as hu--~ 
man understanding, imagination and execu- 
tive ability are likely to achieve was not 
wholly Mr. Kreisler’s. Classic thougn the 
concerto is, it is primarily a virtuoso piece. 
It was written in the days when concertos | 
existed for the display of the instrument — 
for which they were written and of the 
virtuoso who played upon it. Composers— 
Beethoven no less than the rest—performers 
and public took them in no other way. 
Remote was the time wherein composers 
would regard the solo instrument merely. as 
the conspicuous and dominant voice in. an 
orchestral whole or construe a concerto as 
a potential symphonic poem (with or with- 
Dut a programme) that must be cast in a 
form particularly arbitrary and hard to 
conquer. Beethoven frankly wrote his con- 
certo to display the violin in itself and the 
Signal abilities with it of the virtuoso, 
Clementi. Therein was its chief and suf- 
ficient reason for existence according to 
every standard of the time. Throughout, 
Beethoven has written accordingly, and the 
most exacting of violinists may hardly 
complain of the opportunities that it offers — 
him and the tests it lays upon him. But 
Beethoven’s orchestral and symphonic im- 
agination kindled, too. He was not content. 
to keep his orchestra a mere background’ 
and support. He wrought it into the sub-— 





“stance of nis music, gave it long and sig- | thread against the: background: Ott 
nificant passages quite to itself; kept it in |‘chestra or fuse er dee >on n 
constant interplay with the solo violin, and | of the instrumental ° lastieity of rhythm 
ordered with divining imagination the rela- fen oy cur taanle tate. site acces Whikra te: 
tion of its tone en masse or in isolated |,‘ : hy | | 
voices to that of the dominating instru- | tions, gather ‘without break ao, i a 4 
wre force of a climax, or’ leap ye an ga Oe 
Ths rewult te @ concerto in which the or- jIt), OT enee glows with’ the beaiity of tl 
shestra is no less an integral part than the sce rat Appaod eve and yet in its awn | 
3 ? re is it a masterpiece, ; . 
Mtl ease the old vinGtiahadade ob & | right is so full of sensuous loveliness that) 
aot ‘ ilece and. anticipates the new pis. Talis’ halo*ike upon prosaic Reet ation. | 
notion of a kind of hard and fast but inn. | 2¥@m in passages for purely technical dis 


“or emotion. 


ized Mozart as does many another con- | 4% q. 

ductor. Big as the music thad to sound, | ™ then 

agitated as he did: sometimes make it, he ea ae 

yet kept its brightness, its shimmer, its eFvor 

plasticity, ‘its beauty of pattern -and of | 

| voice. Pure Mozart in a little hall with a | aE 

little orchestra and all light loveliness and ee | pit: 

gentle emotion is doubtless an archaic 1.8 the mechanical, Ageds of. ‘the nto 
and eccentric taste to which nobody in this formance, With Krelsler a .caden%a: 


- 
“ 
4 


nitely tempting symphonic poem, Dr. 


Muck has acute understanding, penetrating 


imagination and the courage of his convic- 
tions, and so it was, perhaps, that, appre- 
hending all this, he gave himself and the 
orchestra their just share in the concerto. 


The strictly orchestral passages might have 


| stood in a symphony, so justly did the con- 


ductor and the band give them clear and 


play, it works its charm of glowing an 
beautiful rhapsody. The ear, the imagiha-§ 
tion, the whole listening being respond to ) 
such beauty of sound weaving its beautiful 
patterns upon the air. 


A part of this beauty is the beauty of they 
tone of the violin, most human-voiced of all} 
instruments; a part of it was yesterday ; 
the intrinsic beauty of the music; a part 
may even spring from the flawless tech-f§ 


beautiful voice. Everywhere they pre- 
served with adroit balance the relation of 
the whole body of the music to the solo 
part; everywhere they gained exactly the 


nique of the violinist; but more than all 
the rest the beauty lay in the mind, the 
imagination, and the spirit of Mr. Kreis- 


twentieth century could possibly cater. We 
must have the beauty under a magnifying 


| glass, and we shall feel the emotions in the 


image of our own nervous time. Otherwise 
we might. not appreciate them. No doubt 
Dr. Muck is right enough in his version of 
the ‘Jupiter’? symphony—and. yet his 
differentiating and characterizing imagins- 
tion might carry it back, and his audience 
with it, into the eighteenth century again. 


It was only seven years into the nineteenth ” 


when Beethoven. wrote the third ‘‘Leonora’’ 
overture, and once more it sounded like 


ceases to be a series of flourishes, but a 
flight of inevitable and rhapsodical ut- 
terance. In, the cadenza of the last 
movement he suggested a body of 
strings by the rich fullness of his chord 


ns playing. i 


. His tone was instinct with virility 
controlled into spiritual beauty. His 
bow is as exacting and imperious a 
monitor as ever of his sense of rhythm. 
The proportion and symmetry of his 
phrasing was of strict classical feel- 
ng, yet without rigidity. e atmo- 


sphere of each movement was appro- 


' music-drama in epic epitome—of what 
energy, Suspense, contrast and deep in- 
_tensity of emotion, outpouring itself in 
tones, bending form and substance to its 
imperious will. Such music of power 
knows not the years and conquers the 
fluctuations of minds and spirits in chang- 
ing times. The softer beauty and _ the 
distilled brilliance of Mozart has a jparder 
struggle with them. aes ate 


KREISLER AGAIN | 
SUPREME ARTIST 


priate to the work and its time. In a 
latghetto his violin sang with all the 
lofty purity of tone and style of a mis- 
tress of the art of classie song; an art 
glorified in the dawning of the day of 
romantic feeling. Such playing is gub-. 
_limated above the consideration of in-. 
strument or means, It carries its hear-. 
ers to artistic hights which are not 
frequent to the point of congestion.  . 

The pleasure of Mr Kreisler’s playing 
was doubled by the understanding sym- 
pathy and balance of Dr Muck’s accom- 

‘| pamiment. The orchestral pieces were 
Mozart's ‘Jupiter’? symphony in C 
major and the Leonora overture No. 3. 

| It "was good to hear the symphony 
played in the, spirit in which it was 
written, with the grace, the little pre- 
cise formality, the light elegance and 
the soft languors of Mozart's time and 
feeling. It was aristocratic to the min- 
utest embellishment in the strings, te 
the gossamer-like trills which the vio- 
lins executed _with such remarkable 
precision and delicacy, and to the su- 

| perficial melancholy of their airs in 

|} the andante, appropriately muted. The 

} euphony and the artistry of the strings 
both were disclosed as no heroic syni- 


Dr Muck Gives Beautiful Reading of || Bhe2,,cc,conerens fone Poem can aise 
ée Jupiter” Sym oh ony The program next week will he as 
Gob. : 23/72. 


| follows: Brahms, symphony No, 2; 
Dvorak, concerto for yiotoncello in 
B minor, Mr Urack, soloist; Schuimann, 
“Genoveva”’ overture. 
Fritz Kreisler was soloist at thd sixth Walkure. Act iif. 
symphony rehearsal, After an absence 
of two seasons he was welcomed with 
lively enthusiasm when he came on. It 
was a tribute unmistakably laden with |_..____ ———SS 
the hightst regard and esteem of a 
public for a distinguished artist. At no | 
time has the art of the violinist seemed |3t: 
more ripe, more enriched, or more fine- 
ly tempered by the scholarship and | 
guidance 6f a mature mind and. judg-| HERSPOON 


ler, transfiguring him, his music and his 
instrument. As the years pass La Duse 
has simplified and sublimated her act- 
ing until it has become of a rarely 
sensitive and suffused beauty, a beauty 
from within the actress’s own mind and 
Spirit for which play and personage are 
fortunate to be the means. Such beauty 


_fusion or the contrast of tone that Beet- 
hoven seemingly designed. If they missed 
not a detail that would enhance the violin 
against the background they were weaving, 
or the transition they were compassing, no 
more did they miss the beauty of a single 
phrase or the force of a single intervention 
that fell wholly to them. If Mr. Kreisler’s 1a é 
tone was of wondrous and _ penetrating by a similar process of simplification 
beauty in the concerto, no less was theirs. and : sublimation, has Mr. Kreisler’s 
The two-fold result was ceaseless beauty. playing of Beethoven's concerto _ - 

It is possible to play the violin part in sained, It is hard to believe it matched | 
the concerto with a large eloquence, a | '% Our time. And there he was, by the | 
broad style and an incessant amplitude of | Perverse prose of things, the husky, 
tone and accent that Mr. Kreisler does not | SWarthy Viennese of full body and im- 
choose to bring to it. Such grandiloquence | Passive face, who stood uneasily in the 
is Mr. Ysaye’s way with the music. It is.| P@uSses of the concerto and who strode 
possible also to clothe it in intensities of | 9M and off the stage like an alert man of 
excited tone and excited feeling, which is | business. 

Mr. Elman’s way with it. To do so is to aaa 

inflate the music to the peculiar tempera- Mozart’s “Jupiter’’ symphony began. the 
ment of the violinist. Beethoven did not | Concert and Beethoven’s third ‘‘Leonora’’ 
write the concerto in the vein of the | OVerture ended it, Presumably Mozart’s 
“Eroica’’ symphony or the th'rd ‘Leonora’ | Symphonies must be played in these days 
overture. He wrote it as so much beautiful | >Y Grehestras twice or thrice as numerous 
or exacting music for the beautiful anq | 48 those for which he wrote, and probably 
achieving voice of the violin. It is not | With fuller-powered instruments. They 
all power and sweep; it is very nearly all | Must be played, too, in halls thrice or four 
fineness and sensibility. Therein it meets | times the dimensions of those for which 
Mr. Kreisler’s matured talents and tem- | they were written. And so it is that this | 
perament half-way so that the music and | Jupiter’’ symphony must sound as with 
the violinist exist for the time in a kind | ®Teat chords, with full-voiced song be- 


of spiritual fusion that completely and per- a: Samias Seele ee tee irs ge 

d . an n 

none imparts it so’ those that hear. ne Sweeping in its way as though it had come 

r: Kreisler’s tone is a tone of exquisite off the table of 

fineness and softness, meet for the velvety Strauss or Reger Aa oh eee 

$s ! : so, too, perhaps 

texture of the music. It is a tone of most the slow movement thust be shelees Wik i 

Sensitive suppleness that bends to every passionate moodiness of voice that is fa 

li 21a nd a. ar 

oa of a melody to every lace like fill enough from the musing melancholy that 

| mols of ps gags It is a tone quick with was “sentiment” in Mozart's raed il 

elicate light and shade that makes its - tet dap baste set. op 

ST EeL Aativktion ite arabesque brent fH eget geal Ja the, wistfulness of his ent, more sensitive po interior and in- 

a4 , ody; in its stead are pas- van eauty, “¢ Ps 

+ a er nad goed vr fos ay? a eeu sion and almost power. Tf: Mouatt'e seta omer MM beauty, more perfectly con- 

| g Ge shadow im it is nearly |-imnist’ edund': bie unacc. the apn A ; dered, yet more natu 
endless. It is furthermore a tone that can | icaern archest | Ag pervadingly spontane 

isolate itself like a fine and shimmering | halls, then enkicn. oF min a Paget gl cosine | 


Eminent Violinist Plays 
- Beethoven Concerto. 
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UR. AQOGIII ANS UViyuvev* ‘ideas, so modéin and so intense, rather 
Poot Meet //2r= 


than in his genius for melody, To,this) | one?” — 

A A pe hie hay Pa spn pega Re gs By bac Composition, orchestration— 

; : : : 2 ae if we look @ af of coursé, but conducting, not at all, 

Symphony Creates New Post—A Young Conductor's Fall 
Experience in Europe—Working Under Strauss 

—The Stuff a Conductor Is,Made Of 


side a, .farvellous in psy- 
chology. It is overwhelmingly dramatic,” 
you study conducting with any- 


> 


man who has summed up the wholé|/Ir aman is a conductor he will w 
spirit of his generation, and summed! it the moment that he takes up his 
it up, Hot only in a new but a marvel-|/ baton, and his men will know it, too. 
lously beautiful way. Now TI think that]! His ski will increase with knowledge 
‘Strauss is a Berlioz of the future. Some | and experience, of course, but that ia” 
‘day, sooner or later, the great man}! only in degree, not in kind. Some men’! 
| | comes. Is ‘ag ec ae that hinge sty will study ali their lives. If they have. 
; ; ‘callo heard every note that was sung on the i simplify—a little: o not mean 'not in them especially rhythm and also 
PAS ange Ei eto of Stage; you heard every word. Strauss return to Mozart. That - i ae | some personal magnetism, they should 
Get FHidky,.and. Goturday, ‘will make|!$ very fisistent on ‘this point. i sneer aaah, Whee will Gevelop toll tocoity of aidlak auccmmeniaaesan’ ane 
his debut in America as a conductor works much more with his singers than the great man Who 5 t thee y | faculty of quick communication with 
his afternoon in Symphony Hall, when With his orchestra. In the places between their ultimate issues the grea , eas 7 | the men. You may rehearse all you 
this a@ttet ah tral erformanees the singing, or with the voice pitched Strauss, who will combine with his] like. Your signals may be perfectly 
he will oe te spe } Ht rrctalaite 0: register which shows through | philosophic — vision his harmonic pun-|! clear, but with all this, unless you have 
and accompan oiaenaea now in his 28th ™Oore easily, the orchestra will sudden- igency and his extraordinary genius for) actual rapport. with the players, youn 
concert. Mr. Sige ae a ne’ distin« ly flame up, or take the thread of making melody express the most def-f performance will be lifeless, however 
year, but ne has be van zon a cellist the discourse, so to speak, from the inite or abstract fdeas--this man will! firm your authority.” - 
guished Seren tei : M) 04 . tate rn have all, but with less complicated! “—? No oné who has once tasted 
yg Al ec ; Ppt h ‘ke ag (ramatic and symphonic manner. But effort. That inelusiveness of style, that! the pleasure of conducting would ever 
man who Has conducted such works @ enormous fertility in the development} have to ask that question. Naturally I 


a » «m@ectra’” and ‘Rosenkava- wé are not to suppose that Strauss 
Salome, Dlectra . Stic ' sir as wrote for an immense orchestra without of ideas, the resources of harmony, and! am fond of my especial instrimere 
re ee ae cs acs instrumentation, and counterpoint—j the ’cello. But of the orchestra I am 


gt IT wh eT knowing exactly what he was to do., 
Strauss in so doing, has accomplished these should all descend naturally to] fender still, and when I sit under our 


7 Tlis voice parts are equally important, 
Secu £3. the ier cod opera raged at least, with those of the orchestra, the successor of Strauss, but with them,| great Muck, and feel all that he does, 


singer’Ss mouth and develop it in a 


if ané when he conducts, they are heard.” | 
éral of the most important opera houses Strauss as a conductor is far from 


the modern virtuoso. He is far from 
Weingartner, for instance, says Mr. 
Urack. ‘“‘Weingartner, a very great 
man—oh, yes—is also our greatest vir- 
tuoso. If one could have a Strauss and a 
Weingartner in one, there would be the 
greatest of all conductors, Strauss 
is a great composer and musician first, 


of Germany and Balkania. 
given orchestral concerts at various 
festivals in Germany, and as a result 
ot his work as chief conductor at the 
opéra house at Barmen, he was offered 
the position of conductor at the Royal 
Opera House of Berlin; and he had ac- 
tually signed his contract when Dr. 
Muck secured his release, in order that 


He has” 


let us hope, greater genius of a purely|then I want to throw away the ’cello. 


musical character. Strauss is creative, 


[ want to take the stick myself, and 


always, and in spite of the shortness; make them play!” 


or the manner verging on the obvious, | 


of his melodies.”’ 
Mr. Urack spoke with an enthusiasm 


as genuine as it was contagious. He} 
‘'speke in the manner that a young 


man in his twenties should speak, and 
his conversation was especially good to 


. erm ee ee ee eee 


Jostoun has had the pleasing sensation 


of having discovered a new conductor of 


extraordinary worth. This is Otto 
Urack, the assistant conductor of the Boston 


hearken to, for it: brought back the | Symp iony Orchestra, who through the 
And Weingartner is the opposite. He realization that there is still some mu- ilIness of Dr. Muck, a sufterer from tonsi- 
: oe 7; | never forgets the ‘publicum.’ He will sic to be heard; that there is much be- ¢ litis, has been called to conduct the concerts 

Incidentally, Mr. Urack will be the practise in the rehearsal hall—yes—with hind Us, but more ‘ahead. All young Guring the past three weeks. Urack was 
first to occupy the position of assistant two large mirrors at each side. He |'men should impress this upon their @2gaged asthe successor of Alwin Schroeder 
conductor of the _Bapton Symphony knows then how he looks!” elders! : in the ‘cellos and also as assistant conductor 
Orchestra, 2 PSION epeoeey wnt Strauss, according to Mr. Urack, is a Contrary to the opinion of many, to take Dr. Muck’s place in case the latter 
pointed for him, at Dr. Muck’s recom | inarkable interpreter, not only of | Mr. Urack, having repeatedly conducted was at any time incapacitated. Although 
mendation. ' Wagner, Liszt, and his own works, | all three works, found Strauss’ ‘“‘Rosen- but 28 years old, he has given some very 
Mr. Urack did more than work under | ++ aiso of Mozart. Mozart under his kavalier’”’ the greatest in the finish of remarkable performances. The feeling is 
Strauss's eye. He observed and reflect fingers becomes somewhat modernized— its workmanship and the distinction of that the young man has a very remarkable 
64 for, himself, and his description of jor, perhaps, the spirit of Mozart is in its ideas. “The waltzes? No, they are’ future before him. Dr. Muck, however 
phon aad stor Sol . xs oa to te a language nearer that of our auctences not the greatest parts. They please the is about recovered from his illness and will 
Sen at acer Dee Manat iat [OL AUGRe? | ene TORIES SA aepony There are other parts that) conduct as usual the January concerts 
ee iaectee t en th pe ih Mozart in hig day was a Washer, and show the greatest composer in Germany | of the orchestra in New York on Thursday 
stance: ‘Strauss thinks more of his he also said this. He said: ‘Do you today. For instance, the adane "sd > *nes é A < ~ Ss 
singers, has more regard) for them | not realize that sometimes Wagner tween Octavian and the lady to whom 
as a factor in the music-drama, than /;. gasier to sing against than even he bears the Rose, in the second act; 
almost any conductor I. have ever | yozart? Do you think that the thick- the amazing humor and gusto of the 
heard. You would not believe how | ness of basses and céili together is not scene at thé inn; the final pages of the 
fine-sounding is the score of ‘Electra,’ | orien a very difficult thickness for the ‘last act. | 
until you had heard it with him. I singer? Then think of the heaviest : ‘There is so much that I could tell you 
heard another well known musician |esore of Wagner. Think how clear it about it all the morning. Strauss’ 
conduct this opera some 10 times,.and |), how transparent the tone. It is | ‘Feuranot’ a: h Reeak SE, Mou Mieke ne. 
then I heayd a number of performances a living tone, full of color. Properly | to know it here. He wrote every bar sist: 
by Strauss. With the former it WaS | conducted, this is not a menace, it is ‘of that music from his heart. But the 
all sound and fury, with tremendous | an invaluable support for the singer.” “Rosenkavalier’ is different from the 
climax, Well, with Strauss [ could; Mr. Urack made an interesting come | others because it is never for an in-) URACK 
scarcely believe my ears. The mere | parison between Strauss and his re-| stant cheap or commonplace. Always 
texture of the orchestral tone was lation to the présent period, and the, some little quality of wit and genius 
something to marvel at, it was so fine, | yelation of thé period of Berlioz to that, keeps it from the oc¢casional lapses of 
clear—microscopically clear, 4m all its | of Wagner. To this effect: “To me and | ‘Salome’ and ‘Electra.’ In ‘Electra,’ by 

elements. Each instrument, in one of (to others who are better authorities, — thé way, is a scene which would sur- 

the most complex scores in existence, | Strauss is a sort of Berlioz. Today | prise you if you heard it from Nére us. 

adde@ something to the total effect. {we know and we appreciate, at least that Strange scene between Electra and 

“Then the vocal parts. You not only pa a great extent, the great gerilus of a aso 

| : = 


Mr. Urack might come to Boston with then @ virtuoso leader of the orchestra, 


him. 
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evening, January. 9, and Saturday after- 
noon, January 11. Madame Matzéenauer 
will be the soloist Thursday evening and 
Miss Farrar Saturday afternoon, 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
SUNDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 17, 1912 

CONCERT 
PENSION FUND 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


9) 


WAGNER PROGRAMME 


1e@nZ1 


Introduction and First Scene (Bacchanale), Act I., ‘“Tannhauser’’ 
(Paris Version) 


Overture, “The Flying Dutchman”’ 
Prelude to “Lohengrin ”’ 
Prelude to ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde”’ 


Overture, ““R 
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Funeral Music, ‘Dusk of the Gods” 


Prelude, “ Parsifal”’ 
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str 
er the cond xisting in m 
aoe, ih, Mente tor the ease with 
which adds greatly to tne ea wit 
which the services of distinguished 
ba ans from Europe are secured. 
“The great orchestras of Germany and 
“Austria have such funds, some o them 
‘supported by the Government, others 
given by friends of the orchestra, and 
j nh most cases the German orehestras 
iP sae as can be compared with the 
Roston Symphony, are much better off 
‘in this respect. 

The Ton Kunstler Orchestra at Mu- 
nich, for example, organized within the 
Jast.four years and not to be compared 
with the Boston Symphony, has already 
a pension fund nearly double the, size 

of the Boston fund, all of which has 
been given by friends of music in 
Municn. ‘The Boston pension fund has 
received comparatively few gifts and it 
must rely almost entirely upon the two 
concerts given each year for its benefit 
and upon the assessments paid by the 
members of the orchestra themselves. 
Hach year the number of pensioners 
must necessarily increase and from now , 
‘on it will be a constant struggle to keep 
the fund in a healthy condition. 

The Pension Fund concerts usually 
present some unusual features that 
re missed in the regular_ series of 
iymphony concerts. [In Dr Muck’s 
first year here in, 1906-07, he gave 
twice a Wagner program comprising 
various preludes and overtures to the 
different music dramas and each time 
Symphony Hall was crowded to its 
utmost capacity, However other con- 
ductors may regard the subject, Dr 
Muck’s artistic conscience is against 
the idea of performing Wagner's | 
music in the concert hall, yet again 
this yetlr he has ‘consénted to make 
such a program for the reason of the | 
Sree attraction it has for the general | 

puoi. . 

The. program which will be played 
next Sunday evening virtually covers 
the.-whole field of Wagner’s musical 
development from the Meyerbeerish 
stage of “Rienzi” to the unique posi- 
ere he occupied when he wrote ‘Par- 
‘sifal.”’ The program differs only in 
one respect from that given in Dr 
uck's first year in Boston. Then he 
played the overture to ‘‘Tannhauser,” 
ut next week he will play in place 
of this the much more attractive and 
thrilling Venusberg music, preceded 
hy the introduction. 
| When Wagner was arranging for the 
tragical performances of ‘‘Tannhauser”’ 
that were ven in Paris in 181 he was 
compelled by the conventions of the 
“rand opera to insert a ballet. This he 
did in the first act, ckanging the formal 
overture into an introduction, which 
ran directly into the Bacchanale which 
Opens the opera. This version is now 
commoniv used in all except the most 
conservative opera houses of Germany 


4 


and has not heen played in this form 
~y the Symphony Orchestra since the 
$list of December, 1899, at a special Wag- 
* concert, under Arthur Nikisch. It 

of course, been heard here at the 
erent performances of “‘Tannhau- 
ser’ given by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 
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Symphony Hall was filled last nigmht to 


} 
f 


thusiastic Over Notable 
Concert Program. 


| Ysaye, who was quoted in New York 

the other day as saying that ‘Bostoni- 

ans love to keep their emotions on ice,” | 
| should have seen the most critical au- 
,|dience of the season, and also one of 
‘ithe largest, let loose enthusiasm at 
|| Symphony Hall last night, after an 
electrifying performance of the bac- 
chanale from ‘‘Tannhaéeuser,’’ which 


its utmost capacity. at the first concert } marked the elose of the first part of the 


of the season in aid of the Svmphony 


Orchestra’s pension fund. With Dr. | 
Muck conducting, a program entirely of | 


| Wagner’s music was given as follows: 


| Overture, “Rienzi.”’ * 
Overture, “The Flying Dutchman. 


‘Introduction wnd first scene (Bacchanale), | 


act 1. ‘‘Tannhauser.”’ 
(Paris version.) 
| Prelude, ‘‘Lohengrin.”’ 
, Prelude, “Tristan and Isolde.”’ 
| Prelude. “‘The Mastersingers of Nurem- 


berg.’’ i 


i Wyneral music, “Dusk of the Gods.’’ 
Prelude. “Parsifal.’’ 


Beginning with examples of the 
| poser’s earliest works and ending 


“Parsifal,” this list furnished as wide | 


} 

la range as was possible in one evening 
lof the varying types of his composi- 
‘tions. The orchestra seemed inspired | 
.by the great throng assembled there to | 
'sid its fund and made up not only of, 
‘regular Symphony patrons, but also of | 
‘a large sprinkling of the general public | 
to do its utmost in interpreting Wag- 
‘ner’s different styles of work. 

|; The musicians are always sensitively 
‘responsive to the inspiring leadership of 
Dr. Muck, but tast evening they seemed ' 
to be especially on their mettle and the 
result was a concert long to be remem-| 
‘bered by those who heard it. Hearty | 
applause followed each number and at | 
the close of the first section of the soba 
gram a huge laurel wreath was brought! 
forward and given to Dr. Muck. He |; 
graciously waved toward the orchestra | 
the plaudits that accompanied this testi- 


monial and the men stood up to ack- | 


nowledge the warm response that came 
from the audience. ) 


Mm ia 
| 
| 


PENOION FUND 


| Tek. .———-—_-_ ae iS@Jie 


Symphony Orchestra’s annual fall pen- 
sion fund concert. 

The enthusiasm did not stop with the 
ovation given Dr. Muck, after a huge 
beribboned wreath had been hadded up | 
to him. It continued at high pitch for 
several minutes, until the foremost 
Waegnerian conductor on this side of the} 
ocean had returned to the platform and 
signaled to the players to stand up and 
take some of the honors themselves, 

| There are performances that put emo- 
‘tions on ice; but this was not one of 
them, 

The crowd was one of the biggest on 
record at a pension fund concert. ‘The 
, opportunity to hear an all-Wagner pro- 
“gram played by the best orchestra in} 
1the land, and conducted by one of the} 
1men who have shed luster upon the 
great Wagnerian festivals at Bayreuth, 
was not to be missed by these nearly 
20400 music lovers. The program spanned 
the full length of Wagner’s operatic || 


history, from the ‘Rienzi’ overture, 


first heard in 1842, to the prelude to 
‘“Parsifal,” first played at Bayreuth in 
-1872, the year before the death of the. 
genius to whom the world paid tardy 
but unprecedented tribute. Last sum- 


, mer Dr. Muck conducted six perform- 
‘ances of “Parsifal’’ at Bayreuth, and 


he proudly declares that every time he: 
reads this wonderful music he discovers, 
new beauties in it. | 

The introduction and bacchanale from } 
‘“Tannhaeuser,’’ commonly known as the] 
Paris version, and not heard here ror; 
more than a decade, was perhaps the} 
most interesting and impressive feature. | 
The bacchanale was played with breath- | 
taking bravura. But it was really hard 
to choose. The “Flying Dutchman” 
overture, the ‘“‘Lohengrin,”’ ‘Tristan and 
Isolde’ and ‘‘Mastersingers’’ preludes 
and the funeral music from “The Dusk 
of the Gods” were all performed as only 
one orchestra outside of Bayreuth could 
perform them; and that orchestra cer- 
tainiy covered itself with glory last 
night. 





TIGHT BINDING 


the dead Siegfried in “Gbtterdaimmerun:” 


PENSION FUND CONCERT |  [24,0"¢,on!y the more tejere, Dr. Muss lVenusberg sounded as it aia 

“3 | music that embodies the hero. Dr. Mut | ; ¢ sounded as did last evening. | tense to ‘be f 

44 7 | | 5 en, . , ulfilled; desire pursuing its 
‘The first pension fund concert of the makes the music of the Venusberg in *’lann. Tie gt tang and bite Dr. Muck — own phantoms and never otasa iad Thea 
Symphony. Orchestra will take place in hiuser’’ sound as it has never sounded here a taba fe hat one sharpness as | ran in aching voice through the music. It’ 
g h Hall tonight ‘at 8 o'clock. before; and we wonder if Ne would 0 S ality half frenzied. The nymphs | goynded as 

ymphony & onige a 0 gid of the goddess swept in as music of tragedy as well as 
The program will be devoted entirely to transform the music of the Hall of Song Dama At at’ hake great glows of Of passion. H. T. P. 
-Wagner’s music. Dr. Muck and the and of Tannhiduser’s narrative and tor- | ada thas caverns. The languors | 
orchestra have been at work on the ture. When a conductor in Wagner's music, eh i re ia anguors of amorous intoxication 
program for the past three weeks, and who is scarcely matched in the present gen- my ee Pegesiesa et? The long melody of the dr ann ‘ O .£, Bf (2 
the same care has been given to its eration, is to dwell and work for five years | Passi anita cated of its beauty. Erotic | Dr. Muck in a Wagner Concert 7 
preparation as is given to the prepara- among us, there ought to be the will and Dear heen he on, erotic satiety could HIS autumn, the first concert of the 
tion of one of the regular Symphony the way for the exercise of his great abill- and di Oya! een more vividly wrought Symphony Orchestra for the profit of 
concerts. ‘The entire force of the or. ¢ the music- nes. ere were all the Venusbergs os * ; 

ties upon the whole body 0 fr Ast ; its Pension Fund is to fall betimes, 
ghestra will be used as. the funeral Ariioniée ; om Astartes Temple in purple Tyre to} ana gate and vrogramme. have. been ai 
music from “Goetterdaemmerung”’ calls The gthe green slopes of the Horselberg, and the | ,. a r sited it 4 inted f the 
for every instrument of a modern band. #) cture was as multi-colored and as glam- phi a8 got ae fe ee ae a ihe 
- . . ’ ft , yorous as ar ’ ‘ : . ve or ; day; ov. i, t , 
The program gives in a sense a switt operas, and hearing the later music-dramas dep margent's decoration. Comparable Hall pew it will be a Wagener Concert 
review of the musical development 0. Sin ie eh that like to believe them pin a very different sort of imaginative and on , = ‘ 
Wagner, for it begins with ‘Renzi,” pee edo pata cptoapanace ND re abe Dovrissoets 2 ea Bexpressive power was Dr. Muck’s version | 234 is to say. Dr. Muck has made a piO= 
the first of his operas, and ends with symphonic poems with the ‘‘pr ogrammes” Hof the apotheosis of Siegfried. The h pity? gramme of the overtures and the preludes 
“Parsifal,” the last. The overtures are acted on the stage might be firmer than Pmight of its clangors of lacinavil A erole | to Wagner’s operas and music-dramas and 
those to “Rienzi and the “Flying ever in their conviction. The Symphony } Bacation range with the walae of oct wprl- added to them the Glorification of Sieg- 
Dutchman,” and the preludes are those Orchestra is not an operatic orchestra, ne- ; dy. Across tham like Sensi atk Tae t pad fried from the third act of “GQo6tterdam- 
to “Lohengrin,”’ ‘Tristan and Isolde,”’ ing busy as the purists would say Wit. Sblackness of doom shane ro hy S in. the merung’’ and possibly the music of the 
“Die Meistersingers’’ and ‘“Parsifal.”’ higher things; but last evening 1 had the Nyoung hero doing and fs ihe Of ne Venusberg from the first.act of ‘Tann- 
The first part of the program comprises dramatizing. and the characterizing at 8 Volsiine pair whies gay ae a hiiuser.” Farther he will not go in ex- 
HY fe “Kiving whman’’ < ati »str re LAK! = \ p vba 4 "as, orn oO i ~$ ar : 

the. “‘Reinzi’ and “Flying Dutchman tributes of an operatic orchestra that mak ja great love Epic majesty and human | °C™?P'S from Wagner's operas, since he is 


~ +1 cha } AC c , , actor in the music- Sm | Me : “ie ’ 
ee cane 2; haa Pa Bigentgpy bai ric ide ger and pag cht aay Sant l jtenderness seemed to go hand in hand in still firm in his conviction that such frag- 
rom annhaeuser. e p dt ; » band is usually ¢ . t | Ithe heroic music. ments lose their full musical and dramatic 


of the program. running from ‘‘Lohen when it plays at concerts for its own . PRY. 
i . 7 Contrast again the big ’ ‘ significance and worth when they are 
gri Ag ‘“‘Parsifal”’ will be arranged - @ j :" reste ‘da Zz it Surpass of} CS , 128, bold, fresco-like wp ; 
pag Fension Mund ang yestersay . shifted from the stage, the action, the 


tha ing Dr rTr 
chronologically. itself From the flaming trumpet calls that er ges ene or.’ Muck. gave to the showy whale cuvine t of 5 h to 
hegin the overture to ‘Rienzi’? to th ; and theatrical overture to ‘‘Rienzi,’’ with nvironment. Of 88, Veer ee 


( , . ‘ ’ . € 1 ‘ - m 
MUSICIANS phrases of half-anguished, half-eestatic | the: suffused and aerated beauty with | POrrOrms ace cy .% _naked concers-f°rt 
MUSIC AND ; hope that end the prelude to “Parsifal,” Brvtoraver ne and the orchestra wrought the | aye mead Y hisdes ‘ene Daciin Sats ki - 

. : | , ng | descent and the ascent of ti .  # audiences of Boston anc erlin bot now, 

cs 2 anal > orchestra see i the multi-form and | ? It the Grail in the. ; ; 
nw iS, 4 if the orchestra seemet u prelude to “Lohengrin.” Yet, doing ‘these is a very eloquent conductor in Wagners 


4 
ke : 
THE | multi-colored voice of music that ran a ae sit | 
A MEMORABLE GOnCES* — long gamut of intense emotion, vision and things, he invested the overture with a cscuernagh However, the overtures and the 


PENSION FUND speech. Sense of the technical achievement | youthful intensity of frank melody; while preludes OR: » Phe Flying Dutchman” 
aR vanished in the power and the beauitv of | curtously organ-like were the tones that MKOUgA : Parsifal re were small thing, 
Dr. Muck and the Symphony Orchestra | the impartment. Only in cold retrospect prrciges Shane! the Grail on earth for the clam- | ss ehh ina a BT Sa pi, be with wee of 
S 1 in a Wagner Pro- | does the hearer recall the rich and clan- Pride oe ‘ € strife of men. Contrast, again, — ‘ tee me ony OS such 10ngs Miter 
urpass Themselves 1n g gorous sonorities of the brass in the over- for range of imaginative insight and im- vals, as does Boston. These concerts for 
gramme—The “Venusberg Music” for the | ture to “Rienzi”: the beauty of the son Zfl | parting eloquence, the freely running, buoy- ir Caan tego ee big the 
First Time Under the Conductor—The | phrases of the wind instrumenis in ‘he pevwe'- self-creating, mu'ti-colored and multi- he ye? Ales Rete he psidiioe mu hago The 
: » | overture to ‘‘The Flying Dutchman’’; the fF ythmed prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger” . see ° ympnony Concerns, Dy Bt wie 
Impending Revival of “The Magic Flute marvellous diminuendi that never ae lof W way esi ga it, with the voices ingly hears Dr. Muck on occasion. ! 
. ites | their riehness and transparency in the )}OL adoration and ecstacy, anguish an rOe 
at the Metropolitan—Mr. meee ih ; Venusberg music and the _ preiude to |j that he draws in linked phrase upon 1 Mh PENSION FUND CONCERT 
a Merry Overture—Items and Opinions “Lohengrin’; the glowing opulence of in- §)| from the prelude to ‘Parsifal.’”’ The pre- The pension fund concert of the Sym- 
te tt strumental color in the prelude to ‘‘Die | lude to the comedy was bright and warm ) phony Orchestra to be given in Sym- 
OMEHOW, some time, it is devoutly Meistersinger’’; the epic might of tone in |; with the sunshine of earth—and of ro- phony Hall on Sunday evening, Nov. 
to be hoped that Dr. Muck will con- } the apotheosis of ‘Siegfried’; and _ the mance. The prelude to the mystic drama 17, will offer practically a complete re- 
duct in Boston in one OF another of | wonderous instrumental | phrasing of the ran in sublimated lights and mysterious li yy IGS del ats iee Ox Richer 
Wagner's music-dramas, OF better preludes to “Tristan’’ and to “Parsifal. ’ | shadows. Adige for Dr. Muck will repeat, with 
still, in all of- them even from “The Flying In the very radiance of the Grail, upon the Most interesting of all was Dr. Muck’s 3 aren ‘teles 3 yah sae cng pers re 
Dutchman” through ‘Parsifal.”” As it is. | sunlit air of its temple, seemed to float the § | version of the prelude to “Tristan.” As abs ) at. pension fund concerts mM 
te Pes he ee | . e season of 1906-07. It consists of 
when he conducts in a succession of over- | phrases of hope out of anguish. Fortunat memory recalls his 


) | ae previous playings of seven overtures and preludes and the 
tures and preludes interspersed with a frag- | the tenor Tristan and the soprano Tsold it here, he has seemed to miss some-‘ Funeral Music from the third aet .of 


ment or two from the body of the music- | who can so charge the phrases of cubed : ‘thing of its intensities of longing. Even “Gotterdammerung.’’ From _ ‘Rienzi’’ 
dramas, as he did last evening in Sym- in the garden with the sorrowful eer last evening some might have objected _the programme goes to “The Flying | 
phony Halli, he seems to attain the fullest | of fated passion. And for details what ¢@ |that he scarcely made the music of love Putchman.” Instead, however, of the { 


Symphony Orchestra, moreover, § 
would be a unique instrument in Wagner's 


ran 
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Wagnerian goal which is the blending of | the individual men of the orchestra Rot wrest itself out of the music of fate as forma] ‘‘Tannhauser’’ Overture, which } 
beauty and power of tone, tirelessly, | 10? For example and standard of them a" tragically and piteously as, perhaps, Wa ¢ is seldom played now except for con- 
dramatic and characterizing expression, recall the drum beats in the ee Ss ner imagined the transition. Bat’ once pia cert use, Dr. Muck will use the Paris 
luminous and pliant exposition, high emo- of Siegfried, striking the very accents ”! batted tinén the music’ 60 the lovecat silaan version of\ the Venusberg music. The 


tional intensity and warm romantic -aryae 3 heroic doom. Wi Set | ing Dr. Muck gave it, as he never has be-  oieaitdets een hie praludes. 16 Pye 
And with every overture and every prelude | wy. stimulation of the music, the stimu-J |} fre in Boston, a subdued intensity that | henerin,” “Tristan” and the ‘Meister- 


we that listen must stop aoe ee ne lation. of the cccasion and of the intent is far more passionate and tragic than | singers,’ the Funeral Music from 
of a music-drama, to be so in'erP | audience, and most of all the stimulation o'f§}/ the neurotic excitements with which some j ‘‘Gotterdammerung” and finally the 


which the curtain does not rise. We near the conductor, played upon the men. N” conductors clothe it Longin t Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal.’’ 
’ t ' ' . , £ too in- x . 
from Dr. Muck’s hands the glorification 0° | Within long memory has the music of *!' | 
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JOT, OP. 73 


Conductor. 
D ma 


. 2, in 


I. Allegro non troppo 
Soloist: 


Wrugranue. 


Second Movement from SYMPHONY No 


A major, op. 92 
In MemoRIAM, ARTHUR TRACY CABOT 


dagio non troppo 
Ill. Allegretto grazioso, quasi andantino 


IV. Allegro con spirito 
CONCERTO in B minor, for VIOLONCELLO, op. 104 


I. Allegro 
II. Adagio ma non troppo 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Genoveva,’’ op. 81 


SYMPHONY No 


VII. CONCERT. 
Mr. OTTO URACK 


Il. A 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1912--13. 


III. Finale: Allegro moderato 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30, AT 8 P. M. 


There will be no Rehearsal and Concert Next Week. 


BEETHOVEN, 
SCHUMANN, 
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Otto Urack Makes 


’ 


First Appearance 


in Boston 
Post Mev, 2¢ J#2. 


The coming week in music w 1 be! 
| made notable by the first appearance | 
in Boston of Otto Urack, the succes~ 
sor of Alwin Schroeder as ’cellist of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and | | 
by his first appearance here as con- OTTO URACK, | 
ductor in his capacity of assistant con- Assistant conductor of the Boston 


rmphony Or- Symphony Orchestra. 
ductor of the Boston Symphony (Phot by Ss Ciiomertie) 


chestra. cnsshscesestnetanrrineuiiaustidiniinpsnttinitrnecntertinpmncitabasionemnisiisluninisiiesiasiha 
. conducted concerts in the Lower Rhine 


OR em ere 


cities. As a result of his success in 


AT FRIDAY CONCERT ' Barmen last winter he was offered the 


Friday afternoon and Saturday even-, position of conductor of the Royal 
ing at the regular Symphony concerts, ,. QP®T4 House of Berlin and had signed 


| P the contract for.five years when Dr, 
Mr, Urack is to play Dvorak’s concerto Muck secured his release so that he 
for violoncello, On Sunday afternoon, might come-to Boston. 


Dec. 1, at Kreisler’s concert, he will He has composed an opera in two 


conduct an orchestra of Symphony men | tas : 
in two works in the accompaniment of |] 2°%% “Signor Formica,’ which is Briss! 


uled for its first performance in Bres- 


. lau this winter. He has also composed 
Mr. Urack was engaged last summer , , | 
to share the first desk of the violon- | # lsht opera, two string quartets and | 


cellos of the Symphony Orchestra with '@ number of works in smaller form. | 
Heinrich Warnke, and to be assistant | we | 
conductor of the orchestra. He was) 


born in Berlin in 1884 of Hungarian de-' Mr Urack This Week's 18/4 7 
¥Y Soloist 


scent, He studied ’cello with Haus- 1 Ladbia, Symphon 
mann, chamber music with Joachim | op hm’s § h No 2 : 
and composition with Kampf, in. the Deudhak's icouetrte tic Holonestie aad 
Royal, High psig of Music, Berlin. Schumann’s “Genoveva’”’ overture make 
From 1903 to 1910 he was principal the program for the seventh air’ of 
*eellist of the Roval Opera House Or-: Symphony concerts this week. The so- 
chestra in Berlin, and since 1908 he has | loists will be Otto Urack, colleague of 
been ‘cello soloist in the Festival Or. Heinrich Warnke at the finst desk of 
chestra at Bayreuth. | the ‘cellos and assistant conductor of 


During the winter of 1911-12 he was. a Pete ik engaged last Spring 


chief conductor in the Municipal Opera On the warm recommendation of Dr 
House at Barmen, Germany, where he-| Muck to take the place of Alwin 
conducted all the Wagnerian operas! Schroeder, who was retiring from the: 
from ‘Rienzi’ to “The Ring’ and orchestra, and also to assume the ost 


. ; 1 66 “s of assistant conductor. It had 

ch ange Somos Blectra and Der | been in the minds of the management of 
Osencavalier. | the orchestra to have an assistant con- 
Previous to that he had conducted ductor and thus be prepared for emer- 

opera in the opera houses of Buchar- f@encies which might arise at any + e,. 


est, Belgrade and Sofia and also had! and for this double appointment 


two concertos, 





LEAT | ers — i and hardened. Similarly, 
42. | Brahms was of alert imagination with > 
many sorts of instrumental color. Scarcely | 
a composer equals him in his ‘‘feeling’’ for ' 
his horns, for the clarinet, for the many- | 
tinted strings. He was of quick tmagina- 
‘tion, too, in the contrasts of diversely 
“ghythmed voices in his orchestra. Yet 
) when he set the promptings of these im- 
Concerto for Violoncello and Mr. Urack’s |} pulses on the engraved page, again he took 
Oe ae : ; Over-much thought, calculated and hard- | 
Distinctions as a ’Cellist—Even Schu- ff .,eq once more. Like his melodies, | 
ied the desk Opera Company, and Miss Irma Seydel mann Gains Freedom, Too—The Means to Brahms’s instrumental coloring and rhyth- 
up > | : 


yey , ; R 4 mic contrasts needs a releasing and intul- 
the Festival] The eight concerts given annually by the All This Emancipation tive conductor and orchestra. 
club will begin on Wednesday, Dec. 4, at ff | And, so finally, with the emotional and 
Copley. Hall. The final concert of the LONGISH programme at the SyM- ff the poetic quality behind that really 
series, on April 2, will take place in Jovfan |™@ phony Concert yesterday afternoon : 


| , prompts this warm beauty of melody, this 
Hall. Dr ancs. Wee. Ry 4 2a | ‘was lengthened by the prefatory 


= IR tu : ass om - te * ree ; wry. Ais « , winigrer te 
st PM a KAS eh as ae) Rae i 
TO MEET MRS. KARL MUCK 


“Wife of Symphony Orchestra Con- 
ductor to Be Guest of Honor at Re- 
| eeption by the MacDowell Club 


Mrs. Karl Muck, wife of the director of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is to be 
the guest of honor at the opening meeting 
of the MacDoweil Club, which has a re- 
ception at Copley Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon, Nov. 26, from four until six o'clock. 
A short musical programme will be given 

by Miss Bernice Fisher of the Boston 
Germany. 


ao | Aarc&$, 
AN AFTERNOON THAT RELE 
COMPOSERS 


‘Yin, where he stu 
cham 
osition in t 
r Urack became prin- 
pera House, 


Brahms’s Second Symphony in a Perform- 


prey ance That Set Free Its Beauty—Dvorak’s 
cipa 
joipal 


ber music and fre- 
virtuoso soloist in 


of | 
fe He produced here 


operas and richly conceived instrumental color, this 


‘Blectra”’ 


of conductor in 
in, he signed the 


contract but after a 


rt tim 
race da to accept Dr. Muck’s offer to join 


‘the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He 
hat composed an opera in two. acts, 


cus sensation of nature—and in’ this 
respect Brahms is associated most int1- 
| mately with Beethoven. 

Dr. Muck read this work as though 
he had composed it. The pace at which 
he took:-the slow movement was con- 


“Signor Formica,’ to be produced dur- 
ing the present season in Breslau; a 
light opera, two string quartets and a 


ber 
He. has also conducted in Bucharest, 


Belgrade and Sofia. 


AS VIRTUOSO} 


nv 30 on, iqi% 
Symphony Brings Out New 
Beauties in Brahms’ Work 


ee: BY OLIN DO NES ; 

. Otto Urack, one of the*first ‘cellists 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

was sceloist at the public rehearsal yes- 
‘terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
The orchestral. numbers were Brahms’ 
Second Symphony and Schumann’s 
“Genoveva”’ overture—an overture which 
‘is the poetic ‘nucleus of an unsuccessful 
Opera. Mr. Urack's: offering was tlhe 
‘Dvorak concerto in E minor, last 
‘Played at these concerts by Mr. 
“Warnke in. 1905. | °. 

_ The performance of the symphony 
Was one of the most virile and poetic 
‘that have ever. been given in this city. 
‘Tiere was, in the first movement esype- 
P ally, that Beethovenish energy that 


'Was emulated. by Branms 
[was to.be felt throughout the mysteri- 


+All these tempi, 
jscemed most happily. chosen. 


_ sae. 


URACK PROVEN 


Siderably faster than usual; and, .on 
the other hand, the lilting. allegrettu 


of works in the smaller forms. and the finale were taken a trifle slower. | 


some of them new, 


The. ada- 


‘Bio, absorbing as it becomes, is always 


a little tetrifying {n.pruspect, as taken 
by most conductors. But yesterday 
afternoon this movement carried one 
away from the concert hall—a magic | 
carpet that brought one unresisting to | 
new vistas,-hew dreams of a. beauty 
haunting and mysterious. And owing tu 
the slightly modified pace of the alle- 


{sretto, this movement, joyous as it is, 
{was at last the tender and pensive 


thought of the composer, pastoral and 
radiant like valleys in spring. Yet with 
this rare beauty there was also virility, 
strength of grip, a brillianey and shim- 
mer of orchestral tone which many dv 
not expect in Brahms. Dr. Muck was 
recalled repeatedly, and finally he bade 
the orchestra rise with him. 

Mr. Urack played for the first time 
jin public in Boston. The orchestral 
| portion of Pvorak’s-concerto is highly 
‘und agreeably colored, but the music 
‘for the solo instrument—and_— scarcely 
‘One in ten of the ’cello concertos ex- 
tant escapes this reproach—is for the 
most part dull. The most interesting 
and most concise’ movement is the 


first, and there are some good passages j 
in the second. But ‘the concerto is much: 


too long, and was so yestergay after- 
noon, in’ spite of Mr. Urack’s spirited 
and musical performance. He is a thor- 
ough musician and a gifted ’cellist, ‘al- 
though the tone in the upper registers 


of the instrument is stringy, lacking} 
juice, sensuous beauty; and.Mr. Urack:: 


is first a musician,- then a virtugso, in 
the ’cello, He was deservedly applauded’ 
and recalled. — ‘ ibaa Bea 


playing of the slow movement from 
Beethoven’s seventh symphony to honor 
the memory of Mr. Higginson’s friend, Dr. 
Arthur Tracy Cabot, devoted servant, also, 
to the well-being of the community. In 
itself, as Dr. Muck had ordered it, the 
programme seemed longer than it really 
was. Dvorak’s concerto for violoneello 
is not short by count of measures, To 
those that will have none of the ‘cello as 
a solo instrument or of ‘‘the literature’ for 
such purposes, the concerto would have 
been wearisome at half its length. To the 
rest, who found compensation in the rare 
beauty of Mr. Urack’s tone and the refine- 
ment of his skill and even in Dvorak’s 
effort to give the whole piece his wonted 
richness of rhythmic energy and instru- 
mental color, it still had its lengths. On 
the other hand, the symphony, the second 
of Brahms, was short and Dr. Muck and 
the orchestra imparted and intensified its 
richness of melody, diversified its instru- 
mental color and released its warmth of 


mood and expression as has no perform- | 


ance of the music here within long mem- 
ory. For ending—and Dr. 
holding his audiences to the end, as he 
did not in his first term—came Schumann's 
overture to ‘‘Genoveva.”’ 


made Schumann seem like a romantic com- 
poser for the theatre. 


Brahms was a melodist—the fertile in- 
ventor of sensuously beautiful and emo- 


tionally expressive melodies in the ger te 
t ' 


phonic music of his time. Thereby 
stands in the great line of musical descent 
after Beethoven and thereby it holds its 
own with succeeding generations. Whether 
Rrahms invented these melodies spontane- 
ously or after much travail of spirit none 


may say, but by the evidence of his own )} los and.the other strings and the gravely 


music in hearing in the concert hall. or in 
reading from the engraved page, he devel- 
oped, modulated, interwove and colored 
them refiectively, abstrusely, sometimes 
with obvious calculation over arid places. 


Muck is now . 


When it was, 
done, dramatizing eloquence had actually , 


held Brahm 
cent at eves 


instrumental 


rhythmic élan, Gray, the poet, in Arnold’s 
familiar phrase, ‘never spoke out.” 
Brahms, the composer, ‘‘spoke out” but 
usually clouded the intrinsic quality of his 
utterance by too much reflection and stif- 
fened it by too many pains against spon- 
taneity. Brahms, the abstruse on one side 
of his musical mind and imagination was 
Brahms, the tone-poet, on the other, In the 
old, old phrase, two natures struggled in 
him and 


he was not always able to weld. 


them, like some composers of more fortu- | 
nate temperament,into a triumphant whole. 


Consciously or unconsciously, he left the 
conductors to adjust the balance, to give 
him the necessary release. His,own gener- 
ation of leaders neglected the invitation; 
the new have seized it—sometimes too 
eagerly. 

Now it was this release that Dr. Muck 
wrought upon the symphony in D yester- 
day. He opened its melodies in unclouded 
beauty, made them run with supple sinews, 
lifted the mists of reflection from their in- 
strumentail colors, set free their rhythms, 
let emotion and even poetry in tones 
speak as by unsubdued eloquence. He did 
so, first, by a divining choice of pace like 
that, for example, that made the Adagio 
run more slowly than it usually does, but 
with a new voice of deep, rich melody, or 
like that whieh made the Scherzo glint at 
first with its quick-running presto and then 
gather the voice of a quieter and musing 
song. He did so again and his orchestra 
with him in the plasticity with which they 
s's melodies along their change-' 
yvoven course, with revealing ac- 
turn. Unless the actual facts 
of the music left him no escape, he let no 
color cloud another, while 
the horn-players, the wood-winds,. the 'cel- 


ful and in 


glowing brass outdid themselves in warmth 


and variety of response and in zest of in- 


tuition. Rhythm seemd to quicken rhythm 
and each trod clear, walking upon the air. 
Freedom of utterance seemed to spring — 


A melody beautiful in itself and quick with . from freedom of feeling behind. The musi¢_ 


feeling underwent this 
Brahms’s hands, and if conductor and men 


treatment at ~™ 


sounded as of a released and glorified 


Brahms. 





' 
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<< B@HMtY Ot tich® melody; mountiag,. de~ | made their “passage-wo 

‘clining, now sustained, now broken, inter- | feat of strength and agility upon a recalcl- 
> woven, contrasted, filled the first move nent | trant and — complaining instrument. Mr. 
while horns.,and. clarinets, ‘cellos and | track happens to be a finely tempered mu- 


4 


violins shed their beauty of tone over it. | siciam as well as a finely skilled violon- 


“How near seemed the voice, even of Italian ellist. Being such, he wrought his “‘pas- 
melody, hms of the neighboring | gaze-work’’ with an exceeding lightness of 
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“and shadow that t 

“The Scherzo ran like sparks of gay tonal 
‘fire that grew softer and coalesced gently 
when the first flash of the mood subdued 
‘itself ‘into glowing tenderness. And ithe 
‘joyous rhythmic rush of the finale as it 
‘expanded into larger and ‘larger song. 
-Brahms’s horns, usually dusky and deep- 
‘yoiced, were caught into the song. The 
‘strings bit and danced under it like the 
‘star over Beatrice’s birthday. The color- 


ing seemed gorgeous, the rhythm swept 


‘the hearer into it; Strauss might have 


envied the surge of it all. Brahms re- 


leased surely, but also Brahms with a con- 
Pductor who was pushing aside the dross 


_ 


‘of abstruseness that the pure gold of 
“melody and feeling might shine the clearer, 


and with an orchestra that caught in- 
tuitively every cautious suggestion of in- 


‘strumental color and enriched it. 


+) pvorak was melodist, too, when he wrote 


his concerto for violoncello, but not in 
those unhappy and withering years in 
America the fresh melodist that he once 


| was and that he was never again to be. 
There is little spontaneity in the concerto, 
‘ yet how hard and conscientiously he has 


toiled to make it symphonic music intrin- 
isically interesting as well as a grateful and 


‘displayful piece for the violoncello. And 


sometimes he succeeds. At the very begin- 


‘ning there is warmth of instrumental color | 


and rhythmic energy as though the com- 


poser were concentrating his powers. The 


unfolded melodies give a measure of pleas- 


ure in themselves. The adagio has the | 


simple warmth of feeling that flowers in the 


-naive-souled and half-intuitive Dvorak into 


something very like beautiful song. The 
‘Dvorak who was more than a “natural” 
composer after all, plies his skill in har- 
monic and instrumental coloring, in subtle 
euphonies for the violoncello and the other 
instruments and in transitions that have 
their quick little thrill of beauty and 
‘pbite. Czech fire does flash mildly out of the 
final rondo and toward the end when violin 
‘and violoncello intervene with soberer song 
and bear it into deeper and deeper beauty, 


Dvorak sings as only do those composers | 


‘in whom music is really the voice of an in- 

spired, an intuitive impulse. It had not 
quite faded even in the days of this con- 
certo. 


As some of the finer qualities of Dvorak 
‘are in the concerto, so it asks for the finer 
“voice of the violoncello and the finer skill 
of the ‘cellist. Other ’cellists have drawn 
from their cellos a bigger, deeper, broader, 
_showier tone than did Mr. Urack and have 


Vienna, , hand, with adroit and beautiful gradients of 


tone, in delicate euphonies with other in- 
struments, with a felicity in cumulative 
transition that had even its little thrill. 
Throughout, moreover, his tone had a soft- 
ness, fineness and brightness that is rare in 
the virtuosi of the ’cello; there was sSensu- 
ous quality in it; the ’cello sang tenderly, 
intimately, as well as deeply and broadly. 
Its analogue is Mr. Noack’s tone among the 
violins. It sought and gained a beauty that 
is of musical and imaginative sensitiveness 
—the beauty that is not of strings and wood 
and bow or even of virtuosity. 


—_—<-~ 


The concert ended, as it had begun, with 
a released composer—the Schumann of 
the overture to “‘Genoveva,” the opera that 
was no romantic opera by all the canons 
of the theatre, though a master-romanticist 
of music wrote it. A _ better text and 
drama would not have saved Schumann. 
He was the romanticist who dreams in the 


‘spring woods or in the fire-lit shadows and 


sets his visions and his moods in little 
pieces. He was too gentle for the big 
theatre. It wants flame and when he wrote 
romantically, he wrote in luminaus vapors. 
Yet in this overture, perhaps because sym- 
phonic music is more natural to him than 
music of the opera house, he was dramatic 
and romantic both—or he seemed so y€S- 
terday under Dr. Muck’s revealing ‘and 


quasi-operatic hand. The cavillers may | 
object that the conductor sometimes broke | 
the flow of the music to gain this end and | | 


heard emphases and contrasts in his inter- 


preting ear that Schumann may have | 


hardly suspected. So be it, yet it was 
good to hear the overture sound with & 
glow of romantic imagination, with strokes 
of dramatic contrast, with a beauty as of 


loved vision made tones that Weber him- | 


self, master of the romantic in the theatre, 
might have envied. Maybe, in this over- 
ture, Schumann had the finer chivalric 
“flourish.” RB a 


~EQUTOF uk’ POETIC Sct! 


Dr. Muck and Symphony or | 
Cello Leader Is Soloist] ghestra Give a Beautiful 
at Symphony Re- 


Performance. 
hearsal. } Cae REE 


nnn ate—— Foon: #4 MR. URACK MAKES DEBUT 
‘A young man destined evident] 
@ conspicuous figure in Bost | 


sical life during the next five years, at Displays Excellent Qualities in 


least, made his first formal bow at the ° ; 
Symphony matinee yesterday in the Playing Dvorak $ Concerto 


person of Otto Urack, late of Berlin, " 
but now one of the ’cello leaders and for the Cello. 
assistant conductor of the Symphony | 
orchestra. \ 
As the other attractions of the con-| By PHILIP HALE. 
cert were the second Brahms symphony The seventh public rehearsal of the} 
and Schumann’s “Genoveva’ overture, - Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. Muck | 
his debut must be regarded as figuring Conductor, took place yesterday aftér- 
largely in the announcement made be- 008 in Symphony Hall. The program 
for the concert began, that there wasn’t was as follows: i 
a seat of any kind left. Owing to this { 9#°°94 movement from Sympnony Net: 
fact Mrs. Urack missed the pleasure of Symphony No. 2, D major Beethoven 
being present at her husband’s debut. Concerto in B minor for ‘cello... 
She will hear him tonight, however. Overture to ““Genoveva” Schumann 
The debut was attended by every ev-, It is doubtful whether a more poetic | 
idence of success. The Dvorak con- | Performance of Brahms’s Second Sym- | 
certo, in which Mr. Urack appeared as phony has ever been given in Boston 
soloist, is one of the most interesting than that of yesterday, If there has 
works in the catalogue of ‘cello music. been a performance more beautiful in | 
Strange to say, its solo passages were _proportion, finish and euphony—when the 
to a considerable extent the product of music itself did not forbid perfect 


|Alwin Schroeder, whose place Mr. euphony—we have not heard, (a 
| Urack has taken in the orchestra, and Muck himself, with the aid of the. mi 


upon whom Dvorak’ relied f Be 200 perb orchestra, could not make #he. sec- 
eounsel when he was wrtihuar eae a. ond movement wholly beautiful, for it 
certo during his residence in New contains inherently arid passages; but 
tl the manner in which the symphony was 
York. It was Mr. Schroeder who imtro-. 
duced the concerte here _played—the clearness and continuigy of | 
pened ' _the first movement, the ravishing poetry | 
The new ’cellist exhibited beautiful Jor the third, exquisite in its simplicity. 
technique and a smooth tone full of e€x- and {fdyllic spirit, the sustained fire of | 
pression. This was no instance of the the Finale—all this was incomparable: 
bristling technician scratching away for With Dr. Muck leading, old and familiar 
dear life, but rather of the artist seek-- things assume new forms of beauty; 
ing to give adequate and artistic ex- that which may have seemed jejune or 
pression to the composer’s ideas. Such insignificant when misunderstood or 
exquisite artistry as Mr. Urack dis- slighted by another conductor now haa 
played would make ‘cello solos much Interest and importance. f 
more welcome at Symphony concerts if | This second symphony is in 4 dif- 
it could be matched more frequently.,ferent vein from any one of the other 
Yesterday this young virtuoso held the 4 three. While pages in the first move- 
big audience as if by a magic spell. ‘ment suggest Mendelssohn but are 
Dr. Muck and the orchestra won an without his sentimentalism, and his 
ovation themselves by a specially bril- mannerisms, Brahms himself is dis- 
liant performance of the last movement? closed in & sunny mood, not vexed by 
of the symphony. , problems to be solved in music, , not 
wis hit 2 RES EDR interested merely in the structure of | 
his. work and anxious as to its solidity, 





FADED TEXT 


Mr. Urack, who sits at the same desk | TAN" O”  oey of Arthur ‘Trady | i ee ~ : 
with Mr. Warne and ie the sornere | Cabets Brahms, symphony No 2.jn D | _the final pages approached the joyous ~~~ J°4CK SYMPHONY SOLOIST 
for the first time. Without disrespect jee Nowe ; vate, co cor mo in Bi minor | yet Otaere : pte en oe and i With Otte Urack, ‘cellist, making his 
to be Mig —_ ee of _ ree for . violoncello, | Posies “| and than! less arork for a new art isc appearance as soloist, the Boston 
an ne © pr ecesso » ‘aie i overture ’ C oose ' or: & . 8 hear ng : : ew Bi es j . yinnhony ore Streé y . \) . . vs 
devoutly to be wished that ‘cello con- Ce 4 s the province of the cre- escape the composer's p rility. hanes) Be as 4 fa brs ag ar | a tee eis | 
certos would disappear from the pro- Where does tn a teak of the is a good theme in the first movement, ‘°° ‘0', gave its seventh public. rehearsal | 
grams of symphony concerts as con- | ator of music ‘end, ane | but the ideas are spun out in sequence <¢/ ile seusom in Symphony hall Friday 
| and not developed. There is tog much” «!iernoocn, presenting » following -- 
use made of arpegii for the age inate (on hae ip if m8 hia at ee Ty 
ment. The slow movement lacks emo- 2.2: HeCcunoeve!n, second movement trom 
tional depth. Nevertheless Mr Urack “yii-plony No. 7, in A major, Op. 92 (in 
gave evidences of a well-schooled tech- joy jyjasy Srthur ae , Ni 
nic, of @.tone of noble quality if not OT, = Arthur tracy ¢ abot) 5 
large, and of sterling musicianship. wa TALIM, Sympvony No, 2; “aay a major, 


been dropped. In orchestral pieces and plays seareely to be recognized by their 
in chamber music the cello has a grate- authors when they had finally passed 


nd indispensable role aS an en- | tnar re 
Delete ingtrument with incidental solos. | the gauntlet of the ee in 2h 
Rut’ a concerto for ‘cello that lasts hearsals and the proaucer. cadet 
over half an hour! After the ‘cellist | Brahms have known his own 

has displayed his rich, full tone in 4 | .osterday, _ the symphony that some 
cantilena and his agility in a florid |)... cherished as @& work filted ee 


was well received. pO, my: 


certos for bassoon, or oboe, have long | interpreter pegin? Tere have been 


Op. 74; Dvorak, concerto in B minor, for 


i violoncello, Op. 104; Schumann, overture 
page, what is there Jeft for him or for | sunny clearness and = > eg ie gh SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ON | Qo) cCunoveva.” Op. 81 
? The peculiar timbre, de- Ths others it containe a ' al, , 
Beal as. it is or a few minutes, reba Ks weariness to the fgg an Can FIRST SOUTHERN TRIP If any .composer ever understood the 
Puente pelle on the hearer; one toy || Bas ety 4 ary and the fear of | The Symphony Orchestra leaves to- Yeosponsibility implied in writing a con- 
passages no matter how skilfully ee, oe erent that they love the works of | night for the first Southern trip of certo for vidloncello, it was Dvorak. Ne- 
eee: ee how ge a their apostle even f done by a mortal | | the season. Monday night it plays ty better than he knew the tactful de- 
®. FOpe dancer. And: then how «hyd ake ‘conductor? Their joy yesterday at- Philadelphia, Tuesday afternoon _ that avnihd take: thin’ en ati 
certos for cello ars worth playing: tained to the bounds of the pig oe Washington, Wednesday evening He 4 inc Bi ( ane. 11S ay O ON LSP 
aise aan Pini thi er th tettar with lish language wi e urday afternoon in New York and Fri-) [.2d 2 meaning of his own for the word 
ematiec m rhe , | ; a+, ¢ Leer ¢ , oil len rn : hae cs wa ; 
Satie for ‘cello that follow remind one mr Muck has the ck tone gp in New) : sc al “he Chie is cry i 13 , is gre et “solo,” as applied to the violoncello. 
, low remin , gsessed of an uncanny, : L¢ mie \anuUsical. public of: these) °° 5c. Wea te Sed Ardimaryv nee. metene 

Hinoral “4 sor ge viene “‘Suialibens interpreter, and yesterday fit Frome been so keen as this year. In New| ‘:° treatment of a particular tone color 
funeral, apologize P ~ aianeeet child. con might say a malicious, fre blaze York, Brooklyn, Baltimore and Wash-/ \ .ti) otner colors in sueh a way that it 
of the corpse, that of n 8 J ge ae within his eyes. : ja ington the houses. are. sold out by sub-| vona’ns entirely indenende ete | 
Mr, Wrack displayed excellent qualities The art of interpretation goes ta aciithtedin: inn’ ea Si ne =| roina.ns entirely imcependent or them, 
| lly applauded , times, so far as to supplement, ‘Scripton for the season. In Philadei- eo Say oeieee ee Acs! #50 ok” Uae C Seg ce ela 
and was liberally appiaucea. sometimes, ) iphia ther hide? ae eer hx ot in ‘pstrument’s titles to independence | 

Th nt from Beethoven’s sym- and when. wisdom, discretion and @ |phia there 1s very little left and full : me? . 

b : ee olnved in memory of Dr. ‘kind heart collacorate, it may go so |houses will be the rule in that city as, @!S8s 2! other things, wide range, | 
Cabot “Would ‘t not be well when such far as actually to create ae a ted ‘in the others. Dr. Muck will iconduct f-c¢ hiy | xeecution, capacity for shad- | 

‘ ib i id in future to ask the Dr Muck reconstructed Rena tina oxic the programme of his first Boston con- | j), 
a tribute is pa fi Nae. moots | the sky tine of et ve acmmest i i. 'cert this season in Philadelphia and on|_ aa . 
audience by a slip in the program | symphony yesterday, rep g acgp Thursday evening in .New York e s-ession, ‘They may be summed up @ 
not to..applaud? Such solenin tributes; paniment and countrapuntal devices in enidaens § in-New York. Inj. Se pats ae ee are tanh ) | 
should be paid in reverential spirit. the middle voices, lightening the effect Baltimore and on Saturday afternoon | fe! secre qualification .of readiness to | 

7 - ' f thick and unwieldly scoring and (in New York he will play the third} respond to the 

A brilliant reading of Schumanns) 0}. d lodic Pos nae | Ln 

overture brought the end spinning 2ut the themes and meioe: /OSton programme--the Bischoff sym- 


nbroken con- inh £6 C89 ncn ftng Sad? py Bp 
There will be no concerts next week. figures to tenuome uch - ype OP fri. phony, the “Siegfried Idyll,” the ‘‘EBu- 


f 3 rvanthe’’ over wm we ee i =i dircetness is the voice, ‘ihe Olle | 
The program for Dec. 13-14 will be a8! agination and exquisite proportion the ee i wane te and in W ashington {| wie at rane pa sae be 
‘follows: Reger, concerto in the ancient] product émerged as & musical work fotrs srooklyn he will play the eighth| ‘iy. has the most abounding metoaie 
style (first time); Beethoven, concerto actually to afford agg ap Regen inc + aero of Beethoven and the ‘‘Ro- 1 j 
’ , : cm | ; atic ' develop- ‘an Carnival’’ ‘erture f Berlio: 
in G major (Mr. Godowsky, pianist) ;; | 40 exposition upon them oP ‘nival” overture of Berlioz, 


7 2, ' Liszt’s ‘Maze pa’’ svr | - . 
Borodin symphony No..2 (first time). | ip his was et one manors a bl nog of 4a? land the Mabuatacaineee’ * proms ae Ce tos 4 Dat cats lee SRAiiie  anea 
| habilitation. Dr Muc nows the va ge ide | | 


| | Wagner j ic 'eLra =" 1? 4 TRaR ad. 1é 1» y oO ) ; “Ty eee 
_— TT ) | of a dramatic accent and of the power ton eee ne a Were on the first Bos-] [-8@2o Is tne \ lolon ello, the mstrum Lit 
| ; | of anticipation to create suspense in the The fitt) mime. i. vt can produce airs on one string ayd 
‘ thi , | mind of the hearer; to excite expec- 1e fifth Boston concert will bring Here 1, 


tancy and the desire for a climactic | Sibelius’ .first ‘symphony, which ‘hawy -)  * Oe eae cere en on three 


i 

ae | ; | licize it when it |b ard in B i ‘others. The violonce being a les 
oe oint to come, to italicize it when een heard in Boston but once “ye 1 Otne) Jhre violonee llo, ele a less 
é BRAHMS’ SYMPHONY | | arrives by an accent that is incisive, pvp under Dr. Muek’s leuitsaseten | hivhly specialized vehicle of expression 

| || an rlazounoft’s “Ove : we Ut, ar ; 

| ation by_ the well-graduated decline oadg sd ins , Overture Solennelle’’;) tian voice, violin or piano, has not so 

. — | from it. There was yesterday a relative BCAAIKOWSKY S Seldom heard G-Majord © .jjyandine a place as a solo instr 
| = Sah ' scale of nuance and read ng gd Se RCere for piano and Chabrier’s ‘‘Es-| ~~". | MIDE 8 Place Oe 8 

4). q d Wi N | delicately and sensitively adjusted. Ihe pana’ rhapsodie. Mr. George Proctor | Mel. 

Read S econ ith cw | ao ae ye yg gle bar ad will be the soloist, ' 3 : | Dvorak’s, peculiarity of view in regard 
. | thematic material reveale ys peta shee | hig si, 
i f ; Art glowed like a mosaic of burnished gold. ee (9 CHR. I Bins ' to the violoncello is explained in his 
ive and Trans orming : : There was an inherent and emotional nerfeet understandine of’ its priebinne | 
oa | relationship between this thought and Solc - | 


and sensitiveness and versatility In | 


performer’s emotion. “Lhe } 


iw 7 7 Ilys Aaake +t} | 
IPMS CYUIMeLt Cilat speaks With tire 


tio violin: that which has the 
monie gauge is the plano. 


. 
eee ee 
EE EE TS _-=— 


| that which followed, because of the un- worth on the one hand and of its ¢ir- 


ee SG Ne, : derstanding and sympathy with which Hniseribe ‘ays on the other is 
Otto Urack in Poor Concerto, Shows Jeretemere molded, and the plasticity | yy ribed powers on ng other. His 
ose | ’ and spontaneity which resulted, Mr. OTTC - een discernment ’*of color values led him 
set) ae ‘ai 5 t i ph le igh cag nag By bee Bien ag ; to» the conviction that the ‘cello as a 
| Himself afl. Excellent Ce $ defy even the imaginative conductor, | eno | 
a : | put when has the first movement and solo instrument must be treated in a 
 & -——— “30 : 2 the best of all sounded as clearly at wav contrary to that which is appro- 
Pith - | peace with itself as yesterday, and shies th reo ot ' ted 

-/ Phe program of the seventh 8 hony) when has the scherzo emerged so filled | priate to the voice, the violin or the. 
‘rehearsal was as follows: Beethoven,| with elemental vitality, even of rustic piano. Instead of giving the ‘cello an. 


originative position in the music, he gives: 





FADED TEXT 


1. a consequent position, T 
in his score does not compel the goner : 
lines to their character; it takes ener: | 
acter from them. He gains his concerto ; 
efect not by adding orchestra to the | 
‘cello, but by subtracting orchestra from | 
it. until the instrument’s individuality | 
stands revealed, Dvorak’s. inversion Oi | 
the ‘usual process of concerto construc: 
tion leads him to treat his in- 
strument a large part of the time as one | 
Most ingeniously he 


solo 


momber of a «duet. 


fiute At- 


inconspicuous 
tendance on the modifying 
tone of the A taking al} 


raucous quality out of it and buoying it 


in 
cello, 


string, 


keeps the 
a the 


the 


» 4. eee , | 7 | 
nn so that it seems to have true treble 


character, 7 
Enwrapping the solo instrument com- 


pletely for a while with soyind of string | 


wood and brass choirs, he will take away 
one envelope of tone after another, grad- 
ually reducing the accompaniment until 
: lightly bowed violins are 
And the 
has sung a passage of sufficient length 
to .give some | or 
development, he will suddenly terminate 
‘*s meditations with an outburst of the 
full orchestra. 

Zorlousiv the new ’cellist of the or- 
chestra read his line in the interesting 
Dwarak With smooth tone, 
with masterly execution he performed 
his part in this music of liberal plan and 
of nice detail. Mr. Urack performed ex- 
quisitely and interpreted sympatheti- 
A genial piece of orchestral writ- 
ing _.adl venial treatment at his and at 
Dr. Muex’s hands, 

The Brahms symphony will not count 
as one of the most brilliant performances 
of the conductor’s ‘first two months. And 


only oboe or 


ag 44 Loallo 
distinguishable. when Cf 


theme its exposition 


SCOre, rich. 


eally, 


still the reading..did him and his men 
credit for beautiful quality of tone. All 
departments had 2a 
transparency that they have not had at 
former concerts, when brillianey of in- 
terpretation has the aim, Dr. 
Muck’s work of Friday earned the great- 
iest praise for this accomplishment. It 
was well that the orchestra should give 
the last. week prior to the tour to con- 
isidering means instead of ends, that it 
ishould make the Brahms _ seéond 
phony a practise piece for tone enrich- 
ment and for choir blending. The Schu- 
‘mann overture was a little more 
‘municatively read than any 


of he orchestra 


been 


syim- 


com- 
movement 


ine” ey pt, perhaps, the 
he solo’ line }jy~ the symphony, except, per ApS, 


third. As a program, the three pieces as 
this week, the’ concerto, the Sy MS pnON) 
and the overture, have not the interest 
that the works’ offered at former Qpn- 
certs have jhad, but as a group of 5. 
tory selections that have improved the 


| . -chestra in general and in 
tone of the orchestra in general « 


‘ecorded as mora- 
detail. they must he recorded as me! g 


ble. YYvo ad. 141% 


MUSIC AND DRAM 
Par XY "hey. ‘i. 
Kreisler and the Boston Orchestra. 
Dr. Carl Muck and his admirable Bos- 

ton orchestra were again heard to best 
advantage Saturday afternoon, 
they played the eighth of Beethoven's sym- 
the same composer’s third “Leo- 
and Schumann’s ‘“Geno- 


on when 


' phonies, 


nora’”’ overture, 


veva” overture. The symphony fared better 
than it did at its first hearing in Vienna, 
in 1814. On that occasion it “did not please 


the audience,” according to Czerny. lt 


in 


more than pleased Saturday’s hearers 


Carnegie Hall, but that hardly proves their 
superiority in culture to the audience which 
heard and did not applaud the premiere 
of this composition nearly a century ago. | 
There were no orchestras in those days | 
equal to the best we have now, and in all | 
probability the performance in 1814 ileit| 
much to be desired, not only in matters of 
expression, but of technical execution. Bec- 
thoven himself seldom had occasion to be 
satisfied with the way his things were 
played. To be sure, it must have been 
| dificult for the players of his time, ac- 
customed to the inelastic ‘classical’ prim- 
‘ness of those days, to follow his beat, as le 
indulged as freely in tempo rubato and 
reading between the lines as any “prima 
donna conductor” of our time. On this point 
there is interesting testimony in Noh!s 
“Beethoven and his Contemporaries,” 4 
book which may be cordially commended t 
those who imagine that the great Ludwig 
was a metronome. 

Special thanks are due to Dr. Muck fo! 
reviving Schumann’s romantic overture, 
which, like the third “Leonora,” sums U] 
the substance of an opera in a way more 
satisfactory than the opera itself. Poo 
Schumann! He thought Wagner was .jea!- 
ous, and therefore refused to accept his ad- 
vice when he was writing his “Genoveva.’ 


‘some of those melodious old Italian pieces 


‘With Wagnor's ala, it’ is not improbable [#02 the rumor, not long | ago, that Lieut) | 
‘that that opera might have escaped its | Mreisler had been called back actually af- 
fiasco. There is much beautiful music| feted the stock market. But imagine a 
in it. State of .'v::\xation which would allow or. 


o ur e to 
ros Ren weet te opt. Teed tae Teagasc Oo 
Brahms concerto which he played was pos as ’ 


. ion wder. 
written for Joseph Joachim, who, though he PAT PADE SATs food “lee wth 7 
was the leading violinist of the time, had, N % | 
. eo. 


ti” rosea) MUGK LETS: BEETHOVEN © 
SPEAK AGAIN IN MUSIC 
ta. $Y Bt 12. 


he had lent a helping hand in its construc- 
tion. That was a third of a century ago. ie 
In the meantime the technique of violin. 

Conductor Refrains From Put- 
ting Himself Between Kighth 
Symphony and Audiénee. 


Playing has advanced with rapid strides, 
‘so that even the young fiddlers, just out: 
of their teens and the conservatory, ven-— 
ture to play this bristling concerto in pub-. 
lic. They usually have cCauSe to regret it— 
for twe reasons. In the first place, it ig 
not idiomatic for the violin, and its dif- 
ficulties are not effective. In the second | 
place, it does not lend itself to sensuous 
cajolings. Even Mr. Kreisler, with his con- 
Summate art, could not make the adagio - 
sound so deep and soulful as he did the 
larghetto of the Beethoven concerto two days 
previously; nor could he construct so sub-~ 
lime a cadenza for the first movement for 
the reason that Brahms did not play into 
his hands, as Beethoven did, with sublime / 
themes. In the third movement the tables 
were turned. Here Brahms is Superior, and 
the rhythmic incisiveness of his flery rondo: 
gave Mr. Kreisler hig best opportunity to 
show his mettle to the audience and to elic- 
it applause that had to be responded to by 
many returns to the stage. 


(mwa i | oe tee eee 


RARE PLAYING OF PIECE 


Areisler Heard in Brahms Con-' 
certo, but Hardly to His 
Best Advantage: 


A “little symphony,” such a little sym- 
phony that it has dwelt close to the hearts | 
of music lovers for near a century, .is 
Dbeethoven'seighth. Itisa badly battered | 
symphony, too, hauled rudely from the | 
shelves, handed hastily out to the players 
and rattled off to fill in time at concerts | 
where piano pyrotechnics corrupt and | 
virtuoses break in and steal away musical 


If we must 


‘have the Brahms concerto, by all means Sensibility, But once in a blue moon 
let Mr. Kreisler play it, for no one dodég S@Me one pays respect unto the Pahl 


it so well. of the score, and then what a big “Tittle” 
‘symphony it is. a 
Fidgety Hans von Biilow set the little 
eighth upon its feet here many years ago. 
But when was it played as it was yesterday 
afternoon at the second matinée concert 
_of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’ in. 
Carnegie Hall? And this was the grand 
which he has resurrected and edited, to the feature of the performance, that there was 
Joy of all violinists,; public and ama- | absolutely no possibility of thinking about 
teur, and also in some of his own delight- | Dr..Muck’s “reading.” He did not dis- 
fully Viennese pieces. He is to return| Close one. If he hada reading, he left it 
next season, to be sure, but that is a long | 4t home on the piano. He was not pres- 
time to wait. ent to exploit the conceptions ‘of Karl 
One thing there is reason to be grateful Muck, late pt Borin, butiot Ludwig 7 
for: no longer is there any dang@ that he mig gy Bey o ceey eane oO ye. 
Will have to report for military duty in| who are weary of the pg es and_gracea of 
the polyphonic Balkan war. The company | prima donna conductors, waving their 
ant belongs to} arms semaphorically to indicate the hum 
one of the crack regiments of the Austrian j-of mighty workings in their prodigious 
army which would have been sent to the brains and translating every one from 
front at once in case of war. For this rea- | Bach to Rimsky-Korsakov. into their 


It is to be hoped that he may be per- 
Suaded to give at least ODe recital ere he. 
returns to Europe, so as to give the thou- 
sands of his American admirers a chance 
to hear him and his mellow Guarnerius in 
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ee iri ates Stn ie «= AAS ihe  tisbes ei amen 
1 fo fenn eas eon pmppies “in 
wel cert ‘or va pts Symphony Hall. 
> Mr. mina, “esthoven to yoo the rt, and 

. Brahms’ S- “Academic , iret” % 
side so masterful, eloquent iia iat ui: ny 
a symphony of Sibelius’s, the haying: : 
the concerto impressed afidience and’ re-— 
viewers. beyond all else in the concert 


as it did here. “This performance,” says : 
the Times, “marks the summit of Mr. | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTR A 
Kreisler’s achievements. as an artist so far 
as they. have been made wap in oan ; 

York. It was a performance in the nobles . 

style, eloquent, uplifted, ‘full of poetic feel- i Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 

ing, and poignant expression. It was an | 

embodiment of the beauty of the work, in 

the beauty of its tonal investiture, in the | 


with 8) yea stalin ‘cidity which is phrasing that disclosed the noble propor- rf | 
sa vctinen ly olusive possession, tions and symmetry of the music, in the - . CONCERT. 
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poise and repose that governed it all. It 
was violin playing of the highest rank.” 


Rightly’ the reviewers note the two caden- | Mi SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14, AT 8, P.M 
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zas toward the close of the first and the 
ee ate eh ae Na Ba Be! close: of the third movements with which 
, 7 Sah we. MIE Ve Vavon. | mr, Kreisler has enriched the concerto. . 
awd } , “| “Particularly dazzling,’’ says the Sun, ““was 
the stupendously . difficult and _ effective M 
first cadenza, which was played with such | §ip Programme, 
certainty of finger and such boldness of & 
powing, that it fairly took one’s breath .. 
away.” | | ; CONCERTO in Ancient Style for ORCHESTRA, op. 123. 
Of the general quality of the playing of ‘ I. Allegro con spirito 
the orchestra, the Sun further says: The II. Largo 
symphony was played superbly. The opu- ; ITI. Allegro 
. lence of the general tone of the orchestra (First time in Boston) 
was matched by the splendor of the tints 
produced by the choirs when heard sepa- | 
rately and by the exquisite finish of the BEETHOVEN, CONCERTO in G major, No. 4, for PIANOFORTE, 
utterances of the solo instruments. Dr. - ‘ op. 58 


n n- I. Allegro moderato 
Muck brought to the music not only u II. Andante con moto 


derstanding and his unfailing mastery. ot: r Tr. Road 
the matter in hand but also manifest aff ; ondo: Vivace 
tion. His reading was a masterpiece. 


BORODIN, SYMPHONY No. 2, in B minor 


I. Allegro moderato 
II. Molto vivo 
III. Andante 
IV. Allegro 


(First time in Boston) 
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‘these mystics, oracles, prophets, every | 
‘one Of whom ought, like Dana Da of | 
blessed: memory, to have a triple tau 
and a crux ansata after his aame. And } 


theti think of the measureless oceans of 

balderdash which some of them pour out 
in the name of honest music! 
Then think, ye tottering ten thousand, 


‘of Muck letting Beethoven himself shine } 


before men, till you felt as if at last you 


(had seen the real thing and must shout, 


after the Manner of your predecessors 


“Thalassa. thalassa.” It was, dearly | 
beloved, a most heavenly experience, | 


for there was no pompous, prancing, 
‘loudly advertised personality standing 
between us and the lovely music. And 
how the Boston musicians did play it, 
with inimitable beauty and clarity of tone, 
with that crystalline lucidity which is 
apparently their exclusive possession, 


with perfeetion of attack, never too strong, | 


never too weak, with elegance and fas-+ 


tidious taste in nuance, with balance | 


never disturbed, with the repose and easy 
grace of aristocracy. And all this time 
Dr. Muck was there wielding the baton, 
Perhaps after all we must conclude that 


something was due to him, but he didnot — 


advertise it. Some will suspect that 


‘most of the wonders of this performance 


were. worked by the conductor, but as- 
suredly others will be satisfied that he 
really did nothing at all. 

Schumann’s “Genoveva” overture was 
the second number, and the last was 


~ Beethoven’s “Leonore” overture No. 3. 


Between these came the Brahms violin 


coneerto, with Fritz Kreisler as the solo 


player. Here let us pause a moment 
to beg Dr. Muck to bend his mind more 
closely to the gentle art of programme 
making. It was not a piece of programme 
art that he gave us yesterday. If he 
had omitted the Schumann composi- 
tion he would have had a. good pro- 
amme; as it was the concert was too 
ong and the Schumann work suffered 
from its juxtaposition with the others. 
Mr. Kreisler again gave his hearers 
penny of pleasure. is performance 
of the first movement of the Brahms 
concerto. seemed unaccountably dull 
till he came to the cadenza, which was 


exciting, but in the slow movement and | 

tne finale he was more like-himself. But | 

we have ‘heard him pour out the ronenaae | 
th 


of this characteristic composition wi 
more convincing eloquence. His _ in- 
terpretation yesterday would have made 


the fameé of a minor violinist, but it was 
not quite Kreisler. . 


es SE ee Ge RE er Oe AP eee on 


tures with their solemn messages, 


Muck and Kreisler in New York 


The third concert, this season, of the 
Symphony Orchestra in New York befell 
last evening and Dr. Muck’s programme 
for it comprised Sibelius’s symphony in H 
minof, Beethoven's concerto for violin with 
Mr. Kreisler to play the solo part, and 


Brahms’s “Academic Overture.” Even be- 


side so masterful, eloquent and unusual 
a symphony of Sibelius’s, the playing of 
the concerto impressed atidience and re- 
viewers beyond all else in the concert 
as it did here. “This performance,” says 
the Times, “marks the summit of Mr. 
Kreisler’s achievements as an artist so far 
as they have been made known in New 
York. It was a performance in the noblest 
style, eloquent, uplifted, full of poetic feel- 
ing, and poignant expression. It Was an 
embodiment of the beauty of the work, in 
the beauty of its tonal investiture, in the 
phrasing that disclosed the noble propor- 
tions and symmetry of the music, in the 
poise and repose that governed it all. It 
was violin playing of the highest rank.” 
Rightly the reviewers note the two caden- 
zas toward the close of the first and the 
close of the third movements with which 
Mr. Kreisler has enriched the concerto, 
‘Particularly dazzling,’’ says the Sun, “was 
the stupendously difficult and _ effective 
first cadenza, which was played with such 
certainty of finger and such boldness of 
powing, that it fairly took one’s breath 
away.” 

Of the general quality of the playing of 
the orchestra, the Sun further says: The 
symphony was played superbly. The opu- 
lence of the general tone of the orchestra 
was matched by the splendor of the tints 
produced by the choirs when heard sepa- 
rately and by the exquisite finish of the 
utterances of the solo instruments. Dr. 
Muck brought to the music not only un- 
derstanding and his unfailing mastery of 


the matter in hand but also manifest affec- 


tion. His reading was a masterpiece. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1912--138. 


VIII. GONGERY 


Programme, 


CONCERTO in Ancient Style for ORCHESTRA, Op. 123. 


- Allegro con spirito 
. Largo 
Allegro 


(First time in Boston) 


CONCERTO in G major, No. 4, for PIANOFORTE, 


op. 58 
. Allegro moderato 
. Andante con moto 
Rondo: Vivace 


SYMPHONY No. 2, in B minor 


I. Allegro moderato 
II. Molto vivo 

III. Andante 

IV. Allegro 


(First time in Boston) 


Soloist: 


Mr. LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
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The Knabe Pianoforte used 
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Owing to the illness of Dr. Muck 


Mr. Otto Urack will conduct 


THE SYMPHONY’ ‘CONCERT 


Wee SSM. 
| TA ons ‘ 
AN ASSISTANT CONDUCTOR AND MR. 
GODOWSKY 


Dr. Muck Ill and Mr, Urack in His Stead— 
Novel Pieces by Reger and Borodin and a 
Performance That Made Account and 
Judgment Difficult—The Pianist’s Beau- 
tiful Playing of Beethoven’s G-Major 
Concerto — The Master-Technician Be- 
comes Much More 


ISCHANCE overtook the Sym- 

phony Concert yesterday after- 

noon, untimely and unkind. Two 

pieces hitherto unheard here 
Stood on the programme. One, Reger’s 
_ “Concerto in the Olden Style,’’. seems 
| most exacting for conductor and  or- 
| Chestra, needing all his insight, imagina- 
| tion and skill and all its answering vir- 
 tuosity, if the performance is to fulfil the 
composer's purpose. The other, Borod‘n’s 
Symphony in B minor, is less arduous, but 
not without its demands upon conductor 
| and band, if its waste places are to be 
| discreetly hidden and its recurring elo- 
quence multiplied. At the last moment Dr. 
Muck fell ill of the affection of the throat 
that occasionally beset him during his fiist 
time here. Mr. Urack, as the assistant 


conductor, had then to take the concerts 'oftener than he interweaves and fuses. The 


' dry places, the bare places are many in his 
- Symphony. On the other hand, it has its eon- 


and the programme of the week. 

All this happened on Thursday, but 
the public received no intimation of it 
until the audience read the inserted slips 
in the programme of yesterday. Having 
no time for rehearsals of his own, Mr. 
Urack, who Ordinarily sits in the or- 
chestra as one of the first violoncellists, 
presumably reproduced, so far as he 


certo and the Symphony. At least, he 
conducted in. them capably, painstaking- 
ly, assiduously; but inevitably it was 
neither his own version of the music 
nor exactly Dr. Muck’s that the audience 
received, while the orchestra had had only 
Short experience of th®&new conductor. 
In the third item of the programme, 
Beethoven’s concerto for pianoforte in G 
major, Mr. UWrack and his audience both 
fared better. He had once rehearsed 
the concerto with Mr. Godowsky, who 
took the piano part, and once played it 
With him the evening before at Cam- 
bridge. It was, therefore, his own and 
Mr. Godowsky’s version of the music 
that the audience heard and in it Mr. 
Urack conducted intelligently and dis- 
creetly, with due Sense of his music, 
With a just balancing of virtuoso and 
Orchestra, with seeming’ control over his 


men. In such mishaps and in concerts | jate in him, but by the token of this Largo, 


“Yt is ripening deep. 


for virtuosi and singers who utilize a 
Part of the orchestra, he promises to be 


} 


Capable and serviceable and audiences. 
have been well disposed to him. The 
final salvation, however, of the concerts, 
in such an emergency as that of yester- 
day, is the routine and the « esprit aa 
corps of the men of the orchestra, They. 
proved it when Mr. Wendling conuiaten 
in Dr. Muck’s stead during his first 
term and they proved it again yesterday 


with Mr. Urack. 


— ey 


Under all this clouding and perplexing 
circumstance, the new music of the von. 
cert may best be left undescribed and un. 
judged. Music is Only half itself until it 
has been played under favoring conditions, 
and misapprehension and misjudgment of 
it, under any other, is easy. For aught 
any one in the audience could know, Mr. 
Urack and _ the orchestra may have. 
“brought off’ Reger’s concerto and Boro-. 
din’s symphony exactly as Dr. Muck in- 
tended them and with full revelation of 
both pieces. As little could any listener 
say with confidence whether the per- 


formance fel] Short. It was easy to sus- 


pect that it did with the concerto and tnat 
it did not with the Symphony. Suffice it, 
then, to say that Borodin has designed, 
imagined and written after the manner of 
his ‘‘nationalistic’’ Russian brethren, His 
melodies have their tang of a Semi-Oriental 
Russia or of the Asia just beyond. Some 
of them are not without penetrating 
force; some of them have an insinuating 
beauty. He tries to treat them formally 
after the fashion of an austere symphonist, 
but design and accomplishment evade his 
imagination and skill. He repeats oftener 
than he develops: he lays side by side, 


trasting passages of rich orchestral color, | 


glowing or Striking harmonies and im- 
pinging rhythms, but even in these flight= 
Berodin’s wings soon tire. No -more for 
him than for the other ‘Nationalists, ' ig 
the symphony an easy medium. Less than 


_ Some of them has he mastered the technica] 
could, Dr, Muck’s “readings” of the con- | 


resource and pliancy that would give him 
freedom of expression. The more the pity, 
since he has much to say and could say it. 
individually. Some of his brethren were 
not always so fortunate. RE 

As for Reger and his concerto, he has. 


written formally “in the olden style” of | 


| 
| 
| 
; 


4 


such seventeenth and eighteenth century. 


pieces; but instrumentally he falls often into ~ 


: 
: 
‘ 


modern idioms, while harmonically his pro- | 
cedure is often and wholly his own. Time” 
and again the music, with all its pretence 


to the ancient simplicity, sounds laboriously 


and elaborately sophisticated. Then sud-— 


denly out of this sophistication, grave or 
beautiful simplicity momentarily flowers. | 
Or else, as in the Largo, Reger sings with | 
deep, grave, almost impassioned voice and | 
neither divides nor sub-divides his ‘song 


until it loses all body and power of voice 


nor turns it acrid with sharp-set harmonies, 
Emotion, expressed in music, is ripening 
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—~ Soten” eal "pohaitiee and all the rest. Aly! REGE R’S NEW VCE RTO — such refreshing unsophistication is cer- 


| With the concerto the clouds lifted and {| discerning mind, a kindled and controlled | ey a a ee VIL a ae yt Eom sr and may hardly 
| doubts vanished. Mr. Urack was condu:t- |) imagination were using these technica! at THE PIECE THAT DR MUCK & TO y expected of the future, | | 
ing in his own right and in his own way to tributes as their instruments and melting ° ) ; 
' certain and pleasurable result ard Mr. them into the sofe beauty of tone and PLAY 
'Godowsky had chosen music adroitly suited arabesque, song and ornament, fancy, con- 
to his finest powers. Beethoven's concerto || tinence and sentiment that filled the con- 
has no existence except in its own continent | certo. The purely sensuous sensation, the 
beauty and the beauty of the voices of |) purely musical sensation was of the dis- 
the orchestra and the piano with it. There tilled beauty of the music, the piano, of 
are no “great thoughts’? in the music, no || sound itself. Mr. Godowsky deserved the 
mighty passions, no struggling utterances. | applause that rewarded Mr. Kreisler when 
It takes no liberties with established forms with like outcome he played Beethoven's 
and patterns. It seeks no beauty but the | violin concerto on another Friday after- 
beauty of ordered sound. There is charm | noon, ‘The pianist received only a mild 
in it, not force. It is of Beethoven almos: | ound or two of it. Sometimes, in these 
elegant and of Beethoven who knew a.f- days of maturity, he must count a little 
fectionately the secrets of the piano so far ruefully the penalties of a reputation as : 
as his day had penetrated them. Anyhow, hnician and of a prosaic aspect! 
he was quite sure it was not an orchestra, master techn H. TP. | ' ' variation which does not 
armed for battle with the other orchestra of lal Mriday and Saturday exemplifies a cipal theme. Oth quote the prin- 
behind it. As truly as his violin concerto | tendency in itself risky—that is, the attempt ignored this er composers have either 
is a virtuoso piece for the violin, so is the | hO write in the style of another age than did. or igang sere ae Haydn and Mozart 
concerto in G major a virtuoso piece for Hever own. Composers who have made such may afer a . en into the more obvious 
the piano. And as truly as Dr. Muck and | attempts have usually laid too much stress tation, a d te a hielo eee 
Mr. Kreisler glorified the violin concerto | on the merely quaint or picturesque as- iba oes 0 levice which Should not be con-. 
the other day, so did Mr. Urack and Mr. | Pects of the past, just as the romantically pooja’ )s ce wonderfully fine work can 
Godowsky glorify the piano concerto, mak- | inclined persons who hark back to the mid- is neith wes been done with it, but which 
ing it sound as not in long memory it has dle ages for an artistic ideal usually smoth- er so skilful nor so effective ag its 
sounded here, er the human and real interest of that seg subtle alternative. The Concerto is the 
Mr. Godowsky is a master technician-— time under the images of castles, armor a Seas ce ete ne wns ae detect- 
not by mere agility of finger and wrist, and other medizval. paraphernalia. . this scheme; it remains for Subsequent 
but by subtle qualities of intellect and sometimes & composer can write really Pa aS eyghic or to show whether he reached © 
temperament. He can and he does dis- vital music in an obsolete idiom, and when is method as a result of mature consid- | 
he does so it is usually a combination of eration or stumbled upon it by chance as : 


_play this technique so that the diversity, 
/gureness and completeness of it make an the ancient manner with unabashedly jecbieicr rs. of using the old style and treat- 


emotion in themselves. Or he deploys it : | modern matter, as in Grieg’s ‘‘Aus Fiol- | * h 
as in fascinating intellectual exercise that | berg’s Zeit.” The reason why this sort | Rta er point: In this concerto Reger 
ends in the paradoz of luminous intricacy. of music, which an architect would con- oti evidence of better technical conti- 
There was no need of these attributes in demn for mixing two ‘periods,’ can suc- ae tris than in any of his compositions 
Beethoven’s concerto and Mr. Godowsky ceed is just the commonly overlooked fact | ‘>erto. I have always greatly enjoyed 
proved himself the pianist of fine and dis- that the men and women of the past, in jand admired most of Reger’s music, and 
criminating mind and spirit that he really spite of their external differences, were in- ' ave consequently condoned what seemed 
is when he put them aside. In their stead wardly much like us, and art which deals |'0 Me the minor faults of too thick counter- 
he substituted a finesse and felicity of With their time must clearly set forth both | Lea too heavy scoring, and in general too 
technical procedure that flowered in sim- this external difference and this intrinsic Javish exhibition of elaborate detail; but 
plicity and in the beauty and emo- Similarity. hese seorrap ye the faults were there, while 
tion of pure and lovely sound. He sum- | edly they are not present in this 
moned a tone of exceeding lightness and Reger’s concerto cannot be accused of not ‘concerto—although there is plenty of coun- 
transparency. He maintained it in flaw- being sufficiently modern in spirit. As to |terpoint, sonority and ornamentation, as 
less evenness and clarity. He kept it | its archaisms of manner, they are many. one is bound to expect from Reger. 

| First, and possibly best worth while, there is at 


‘, One or two points of style in this con- 
| peeve deserve especial mention. Both 
| : a a | Bach and Beethoven used extensively the 
The First Important Novelty” of the Year | practice of securing unity of mood. th @: 
at the Symphony Concerts—“The Olden Biber pnogie bod employing in the several 
Style” of the Ti , ovements themes which were similar 
y e we and Reger’s Modern | ;,,,; not the same; careful analysis will 
Treatment of It—His Use of the Solo In- | show in a given case no instance of actual 


struments—The Form and Course of the | @¥0%#tion of themes, yet the effect of cer~ 
' witha tain passages is the immediate suggestion 
Music—New Traits in It | that a previous passage in the work is be- 


ing quoted. Brahms used this device much 
HD new: “Wtkeberts th. the Amelent re than Bach and Beethoven except in 
Style’ which Dr. Muck and the [© variation form, where he made an en- 
Symphony Orchestra are to play on “T@’Y new application of it in the free 
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sparkling with the brightness of the music 
and yet not once did he harden it. Or he 
softened it, without sentimentalizing it, and 
set it glowing with delicate reflections and 
‘half tnts. His cadenzas came rippling off 
‘his fingers in shimmers of showering tone. 


His singing of the graver melody of tke 
first movement was as chaste as it was 
warm. The broken phrases of the piano 
in the curious andante seemed like the 
voice of the melody aad the harmony the 
fell out of the air upon Shakspeare’s im- 
agination in the magic island of ‘The 
Tempest.’’ Rhythmic delicacy and rhythmic 
zest skipped hand in hand through the 
finale. 

No thought of technical achievement 
came to the listener as he heard the con- 
certo, and only the cold-blooded were 
numbering on their fingers Mr. Godowsky’s 
technical qualities—his fleetness, crispness, 


: the old-fashioned use of the concerto PP isc Paeagy be pti with a vigorous 
orm, with not one but ma olo instru- r full orchestra, w 
ments. Thus Reger sehr SY asinine” eae rhythm, its harmonization ond ae Ay 
and sometimes two solo violins, and bal- Ke p++ “ se ag ye the beginning of | 
ances four solo groups (if I may be per- ane > and sixth Brandenburg | 
mitted the phrase), three flutes, three oboes, ne ante ope ress oe eee after this | 
ireeé trumpets and three horns, one . Statement the solo groups of 
against another. Next, there is the old free yt treat antiphonally short the- 
no pla rage perfected and Wagner hed = prmrrqagel si mige barb gc: ! 
faiscovered, in which neither is the mel- Ve Ww ts of the 
ody periodic nor the thematic succession pois abn sy oe ee recalling Bach’s pro- 
artificially restricted; a form more inevi- Siar wack hp \ a sub-climax; then. the 
gy but less obvious than that first aid seta tecineleds “ hte Bale agg: Auta ac with 
) i Ss : ute a 

there Is a pleasant touch of otiffnese re: ob0e. There is @ more sustained passage 
lieved. b 3 for all the strings, then an alternatio g.: 
at Abt naiveté in the melodies which re- 4), first lively vein with the new ] 4 sf 
nalts a manner of Bach and Handel. Fi- one then another sub-climax, and at last 

, y, there is a complete apparent absence another florid episode for the 1 r 

oF self-consciousness throughout the whole accompanied much as befo onto Vee 
piece which, needless to say, immediately re. There 46 
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‘now a complete change of rhythm from a 


basic figure of sixteenth-notes in fours to 
one of eighth-notes in triplets; trumpets 
play a fanfare, and are answered by wood- 
winds and then horns; the fanfare is 
handled antiphonally at great length by 
trumpets, horns and woodwind, with ener- 


getic accompanying chords for the strings. © 
‘The pace slackens; there is gentle and 


suave treatment of motives from the first 
portion of the movement; the sixteenth- 
note rhythmic basis is reéstablished, and 
then abandoned for slower rhythms. Even- 


tually the solo violin renews its florid runs, | 


this time with countermelodies reminiscent 
of the slow episode, and after a brilliant 
alternation of the fanfare with the six- 
teenth-note figures there is an exciting 
working-up and a broad climax in which 
the original theme with its sixteenth-note 


‘rhythms well emphasized is played with 


the full strength of the strings and wood- 
wind against the triplet fanfares of the 


trumpets and horns. 


———— 2 


The Largo is the least ‘ancient’ of the 
three movements; it is lyrical and reflective 
in style, and makes up in sensuous appeal 
what it lacks in rhythmic vitality. It 
opens very slowly and softly in the minor 


with a theme both sweet and strange, for | 
strings and bassoons answered by oboes | 
and flutes. A transition in which unusu- | 
ally delicate and effective use is made of | 
the horns lead to the second theme, in the | 
‘relative major, for all the instruments ex- | 
cept the trumpets, two solo violins predomi. | 


nating. There is no development, but in 
the return the first theme is elaborated 
and extended, the transition is radically 
amended by a motive which recalls the 
liquid portion of the first movement, and 
the second theme is much curtailed. Of 
the two principal themes it may be said 
that the first, as it is originally given out, 
has the atmosphere of music from an age 
long preceding that of Bach (whose style 
the rest of the concerto suggests), but that 
only the discreetest of interpretation can 
conceivably preserve this atmosphere 
through the second theme and the return 
of the first, resembling closely as they do 
much contemporary modern treatment, es- 
pecially that to be found in Reger’s other 
slow movements. 


The finaJe returns to Bach’s manner. 
The introductory theme is first exposed 
chiefly by the strings, and ends with the 


usStomary full cadence: then the solo via- 
lin and the flute over a light accompani- 


ment vie with each other in florid treat- 
ment of short motives, sometimes inter- 
rupted by bits of the first theme in the 
lower strings. Both of these sections are 
strongly reminiscent of the first movement, 
though actual quotations do not appear; this 
illusion of familiarity is enhanced by the 
prevailing sixteenth-note figures, and is not 
destroyed by the fact that the present 
movement is in three-quarter rhythm as 


against the four-quarter rhythms of the 


first. There follows now much vigorous de- 


 Iktreff, 


velopment of the motive of the principa/ 
theme, and then there are trumpet, horn 
and woodwind, fanfares in triplets of eight) 
notes with energetic accompanying chord; 
for strings, again recalling without di. 
rectly quoting the first movement. A free 
fugato on the principal theme follows, after 
which there is considerable development of 
the fanfare’ figures; then there is a lyrical 
passage which in rhythm and instrumenta- 
tion recalls, without quoting, the similar 
episodes in the first and second move- 
ments. The three themes are now com- 
bined, and then used in alternation; the 
long and brilliant coda with its sonorous 
climax is based upon the first theme. 
e. G. C, 
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BORODIN’S NOVEL SYMPHONY AT 


HAND 


The Russian Piece Dr. Muck Will Play To- 
morrow—Opera and Concerts of Yester- 
day—The Unusual Orchestral Programmes 
of the Week—The Decline of the String 
Quartet—Titta Ruffo to Return—Items 
and Opinions 


et re are 


ORODIN’S symphony in Bminor tha: 
Dr. Muck ard the Symphony OU 
chestra are to play on Friday and 
Saturday for the first times here 
is no new piece in itself. Borodin wrote 1 
in the seventies; it was performed first 5! 
Fetersburg :n 1877; and it has Kept 
place in the repertory of concerts in Russi). 
though hardly anywhere else. Even ‘ere 
in Boston, the score and the parts, original- 
ly imported at Mr. Gericke’s request, Nave 
lain for years in the Hbrary at Symp‘tony 
Hall. The symphony, wnich is neither lons 
nor short, runs in the vsual four mov® 
ments: an allegro; a scherzo (prestissimo); 
an andante, the slow movement; and 
final allegro. On the engraved pase it 
scems heavily scored, and the music moves 
somewhat awkwardly as in heavy and 
involved masses, even when Borodin 3 
seeking lyric voice. Or else in contrast, | 


is a nervous, but still, an intricate musi. 


When Borodin wrote it, he was full of zea 
for a ‘national’? Russian music, and }eé 


was workine at the same time on (th 


‘national’ opera, ‘‘Prince Igor,’’ that ' 
his masterpiece. The symphony shovs 


| plentiful marks of these preoccupations all 
| the reviewers in Petersburg were quick (0 


discover them. Stassoff, for example, wrote: 
‘Like Glinka, Borodin is an epic poet 
he {s not less national than Glinka, bt! 
the Oriental element plays the same pat 
in him as in Glinka, Dargomijsky, Bale 
Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Kors* 
koff. He is reckoned among the cr? 
pesers of programme music. Like Glink# 
ne can say: ‘My unfettered imaginati0 
needs a text as a positive idea.’ 


FADED TEXT 


"Porodin’s two symphonies, the second is 
the most perfect,-and owes its power not 
only to the matured talent of its author, 
‘hut still more to the national character 
with which its very subject invests’it. The 
old heroic Rusgian form predominates, as 


in ‘Prince Igor.’ 


T may add that Borodin 


himself has often told me that ‘in the 
andante he intended to recall the songs 
of the old Slavonic troubadours;: in the 
first movement,: the assembling of the old 
Russian princes, and in the Finale, the 
banquets of the heroes, to the tones of the 
guzla and the bamboo fiute, amid the en- 


thusiasm of the people.’ 


’ 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT ~ 


Planist’s Playing Distinguished by ~ 
Characteristic Beauty of Tone. 


The first novelties of “the season ap- 


. By PHILIP HALE. 
The eighth Public Rehearsal 0, rg 


Boston Symphony Orchestra took ¥! pe 


yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall. | 


rh 


/ % : ¥ ye: 
Inasmuch as Dr. Muck is suffering from | 


an attack of tonsilitis, Mr. Urack cont: 
ducted in hig stead. Leopold Godowsky | 
wae the pianist. The program Was. as” 


Symphony No. 2, B-minor . Borodin | 

Reger’s concerto and Borodin’s sym- 
pheny were performed for the first time 
in Boston, The former is a new Work, 
an@ was heard for the first time at 


— Frankfort-on-the-Main on Oct, 4 last. 


The symphony was composed in the 


pear on this week’s Symphony prosram { seventies of the last ‘century, produced 


which will be played on Friday after- 


noon and Saturday evening. Dr. Muck, 
so far, has been more intent upon get- 
ting back into tcuch with the orchestra 
than in producing new works, but from E 
now on novelties are likely to appear 
frequently. Reger’s Concerto in Ancient 
Style is new in every sense ofthe > 
\word. It is the last but one important 
composition of Reger. Borodin’s Second 
| Symphony is nearly 40 years old, put lt 
'has never been played in- Boston. The 
Soloist will be Leopold Godowsky, the 
distinguished pianist, who will appear 
In Boston for the first time in 13 years. . 
Fis presence as scloist will be of great 
interest to all gtudents of the piano as 
he is one of the masters of his art.” He) 
will play Beethoven’s concerto in G 


major No. 4. 


MR. GODOWSKY 
AT SYMPHONY. 


[fFerekt__ Decl & 1G 42, 


Pianist Gives Masterly Perform- 
| : ] 
ance of Beethoven’s Con-  \ 


certo No. 4in G Major. 


’ 
—_ 


OTTO. URACK CONDUCTS | 
Novelties by Reser and Borodin. 
Features of 8th Public | 


Rehearsal. _ | 


at St. Petersburg in 1877, and played in 
this country as early as 1898, if not be- 
fore then. 

Of course. -the answer to Reger’s con- 
certo takes ‘the form of a ~question: 
“Why in 1912 compose a concerto in the 
ancient style?’ Bach and Handel - did 
this sott of thing much better, The form 
and expression were as. their natural 
speech. Their music was ‘addressed to 
contemporaneous ears, Some of it still 
lives. because its strength and beauty 
even then chafed at the rigid confine- 
ment and now leads us to forget the 
formal bands. This music also had 
style, as had the sonatas of Searlatti, 
the litt!e pieces of the grand Couperin: 

Why in this century so alien to the 
period of Bach and Handel attempt to 
put strong wine of today in the old 
bottles? For. in spite of the title, the 
thoughts of Reger and his harmonic 
scheme, however brave his -endeavor, 
elude the crumping form, nor willl thay 
be disguised by any scholastic artifice. 
Even to those accustomed to the wild- 
est modern music there is much In this | 
concerto that is ultra-modern and dig+ 

" ” , ee 


' turbing. 


The composer’s talent is irregular. In 
this concerto there are pages that are 
conventional, .deliberately so or uncon- 
sciously; mere formulas; dull passage 
work; and lo, there will come a musical. 
thought oddly expressed that ravishes' 
the ear. If Reger only were less pro- 
ductive! If he had not the facility that 
ix fatal! If he only had the saving gift 
of unsparing self-criticism! If he would 
only cut out three-fourths of his musical 
adjectives, and be more anxious about 
the clarity of his sentences and their 
melodious balance! Has he any sense of 
humor? sis ae 
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FADED TEXT 


guperb pomp of ‘Handal in ordinary or 
extraordinary statement. Nor can he 
h to attain the simplicity of Bach, 
who is essentially simple even when he 


Strive as he will he ‘cannot rival the 
traordi 


peers contrapuntally most complex, 


Mr, Godowsky, who is now ranked 
ong the great pianists of the day, 
yeturned..after an. abs¢gnce of nearly 
twelve years. His performance of Bee- 
thoven’s concerto was masterly, his con- 
ception of the work was pure and noble. 
Years ago he war famous for his 
technical proficiency. This surpassis 
teehnic is now vitalized. A perfect run 
ig pow something more’*than the fault- 
leas accomplishment of a task. Hormet- 
ly, he was reproached for dryness. He 
may now be praised for beauty of tone. 
When Eugen d’Albert was first of all 
a pianist-and at the*zenith of his fame, 
he visited Boston and played the sec- 
‘ona movement of this concerto with an 
indescribable depth of feeling. 

Mr. Godowsky’s reading was far dif- 
ferent; and more in accordance with the 
indications of the composer. There was 
no attempt to answer in protest the 
stern orchestral recitatives. It would 
be @ pleasure to speak of the many ex- 
quisite details, of a pertormiance which 
for sheer beauty, fine sense of propor- 
tion and unostentatious but remarkable 
technical display has seidom, if ever, 
Leen equalled here within the jast 20 
V ears. . ~~ 

Borodin’s first symphony is more or 


less familiar here. The second was ed- | 
ite@ by Rimsky-Korsakoff and Glazou- | 
noff. It would be interesting to know | 
what they did to it: how their edition | 


differs from the original-.version, It Is 
barbarically oriental enough as it stands. 
WWhen Borodin was writing it he was 
algo at work on ‘‘Prince Igor,” and 
some of the material destined for the 
opera found its way into the symphony, 
Tt is a singular work, interesting chiefly 
to the ethnologist in music. Defiant in 


ee 


Btructure, now wild, now stertorous, or) 
nt times childishly naive in the orch- | 
estration, with themes that for the| 
most part suggest folk-song origin, the | 


music smacks of the soil and of an un- 


tamed race. Hearing it, it is easy to) 
understand why Liszt, bored by com-!} 


positions smugly made according to. the 
correct German expression of the sevy-| 
enties, welcomed Borodin’s symphony 


and urged him to write as he felt, 


Mr. ATrack, who had had little time | 
for preparation, fulfilled his task mod- | 
estly and well’ The audience fully ap- | 


preciated his achievement, 


The program announced for the con- 
certs of next.week includes Mozart’s sym- | 


phony in G minor; a ‘celio concerto by 
Wlughardt, and. Bruekner’s symphony 
No, 7, the “Romantic.”” Mr. Warnke will 
be the. soloist. 


Dr. Muck Ill, New Assistant 


Gives Spirited Ex- 
hibition. | 

fourn atk Heervge 12 
| 
| 


For the first time in a good many 
years the regular conductor of the Sym- 
phony concerts is absent from his post 
this week. Dr. Muck fell a victim to 
tonsilitis last Tuesday, and so his place 
at yesterday’s concert was taken by the 
new assistant conductor, Otto Urack. 

Mr. Urack, who is one of the young- 
est nmaembers of the orchestra, gave a 
spirited exhibition of conducting at the 
matinee. It was really one of the best 
features of the concert and the conduc- | 


tor pro tem. fairly shared honors with | 
the soloist, Professor Godowsky. It was) 
a tremendous task to spring at the last 
hour upon any conductor, for the pro- 
gram this week includes two works new | 
to Boston, the German Reger’s ‘'Con-- 
certo in the Ancient Style,’ and the, 
Russian Borodin’s second symphony. | 

The Reger work is brilliantly scored, | 
and it abounds in openings for the solo | 
violin, while the symphony is as bizarre | 
as a bargain sale in Nidjni-Novgorod. 103 
is splashed all over with orientalism. | 
The tinkle of the guzla and the coo of'| 
the bamboo flute are missing; but there | 
are cymbals, tambourine, harp and the 
big bass drum to lend high color to 
Borodin’s tone poem of the troubadours, 
heroes and princes of feudal Russia. 

Borodin himself was of the princely 
house of Imeretinsky, which claims de- 
scent from King David of old, so that 
the oriental clink of the symphony is | 
no affectation, but a tendency that was) 
second nature to the composer. These | 


eee 


; 


two novelties were dashingly performed. | 


Leopold Godowsky, the distinguished 
Russian pianist, gave a polished per- 
‘formance of the Beethoven concerto in 
|G major and was recalled half a dozen 
times. 

Heinrich Warnke, the principal ’cellist 
of the orchestra, will be the soloist at 
next week’s concerts. He will play the 
concerto in A minor, by Klughardt, a 
work which has never been heard here. 
The rest of the program will comprise 
Mozart’s symphony in G minor and 
Bruckner’s symphony in E major. 


| oie eveuthie, plavilia® the’ fet conventionally colored portrait. It was 
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. , 4 ‘the solo pianist's, Lee HY eae ta DP eat ty, Soa Pde a ee as ae 
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Leopold ‘Godowsky, the pianist, ap> 


\ 7 3 ee Tit es) Ns SO at he 
Mr. Urack’s Bee thoven, like his Mo art, 
and Baeh, was a strictly drawn ‘and. 


peared in Sanders theater, Cambridge, 


. technics | | 
iano concerto Of Beethoven with the // chnically’ a pigce of" work ‘that the” 


‘ severes - 6 . { , * ", y" Ss 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Otto Urack, |‘, ¥ BTUs Oat scholar in the audience 
could not pick a flaw in. 


the assistant conduetor of the orchestra, | however 
directed the concert, taking for the time 5 


It had not, 
! } the focal character of a master 
| : 7 | drawing, Mr. Urack j ti 
belie theanee Geena Ee oe ing Mr. Urack In eondueting did 

Jnot develop that. clear line of larger 


chestral numbers of the program com- b 
y which the greatest conductors. 


| ee ho ge a ~~ rhythm 
| prised Mozart’s “Jupiter” symphony in hold the attenti 

, ~~ °° : gon I ny { = Y : . a é lf , : " “ aa 
| ( major; Bach’s Suite No. 2 in B minor through vim shige o} listeners all 
. ) ‘ 4403 ‘ ‘ , ( reac slg & Ue Va ; { 
jj for flute and strings, and Beethoven’s ee we ais ad.ng of a eyclie work,, 
ii “Leonora” overture No, 38. 1 <new the contents of his scores, 
a as and his m “new th: > 

Botu the soloist and the conductor re-* He knew 8 knew that he knew them. 
ceived the enthusiastic applause of the! aR: vhat each department of. the 
i 


arce ac: Ti ee . | orehestra he Mis i eae ied 
arge academic audience. Each man in|. themeatie’? ad - aya 3 arrying out the 
Y thematic tormutas of the 


his turn and according to the require- | he:Nad jd hi > composers, and 
a : " Pee * a ag : : tj ; (LeAS , ; 
{ments of his role gave a contribution to MRE gi oa us OWn as to the best 
ha artictin t+ , Pp . . , 18 © Or | | . \y ° ; 
the artistic life of the university civy | to brin out | ete to ee 
lye re awa x 9 hisir ann 08 ; . . I} : JUt ade;rc’ ‘ eat wo 
br pom wiih answered expectations | track was a com ‘ "2 "ae 
pertectly. For some reason the orches- } ne mahi, yi nt and a command- 
tra has an ease and genuineness of ex-/ a substitute tor Dr. Muck. 
ipa 5 Biehe 55.° r Mr. Godowsky le imself ? ; 
pression in Cambridge that it never quite} 4), Site aK) “ nt himself genially to 
Has in its own Symphony hall. This, fiiy as soloist in the concerto, 


le lle ut j calf } gn . : 
may be partly because it goes to Cam-|.... put himself in accord both with the 


| etn “ ; assistan ‘conductor : - 
bridge with a program which _ it +g ‘ fing sae and with the au- 
1 xy, . t ( ence, ¢ é 7 P > y 
worked over much at home and on tour; J, _Tead & Beethoven that was 
rrae ~ 4 
‘graciously in agreement with the. ac- 
ademic calm of the house and with the’ 
alk demas precise, ‘bi ‘1m: ey ape, Wh ee hs eS 
receptivity and sympathy and because ae ite it human scholarship of the | 
; ‘ . aa i . : i ‘ , 1O crt "er . ‘ ot te — = 
the auditorium. there is a musical in- aad 2 verned the artistic purposes - 
strime say. ey | le evening. * Fo 3 lan i 
strument of rave quality, to, the INVITR-! pa a ¢ Pn ee (rodowslwy can | 
ea empestuous player he did not show | 


;it must be lareely because it meets in 
Cambridge an audience of profound 


tion of which a companv of highly;;, te | 
ds eth | oe" iit at his eoncer 
trained tone-makers ean not” but Ssen- Foy | : Pin ert. ; 
a Om wa ‘ ; 1e ‘ ; ‘ aa’ . P 4 . 
sitively respond. if ie ould not have been asked to bring 
Hi ; bhatt . le tr Mayor 1 tholj 2 
An account of the pianists part in the | if Mr a rom his portfolio to Boston, : 
; Mr. Godowsky is an impressionistic 
ftone-maker,,he dix of a) Pres 
| ‘ : id not. show jit 
work which. civ . . 1t in. this 
< Wwaich gives him opportunity. to 
be one if any Beethoven piece does. ‘He 
‘'WaS a moder) ‘OF et we 
é 1 Man commenting on the 


Probably he never is 


program cannot be given out of. rela- 
tion to that of the conductor, for the 
conditions. of performance were not the 
same as they would have been had both 
Mr. Uraek and Mr. Godowsky been for ; 


long time looking forwar | ' * factual Beethoven of a century ae He. 
ng | Soe “ing forward to presenting jreoarded the « a PS as, gO din 
the Beethoven G major concerto together. Hehe pee ee e POT pOSerS epoch, just-as 
There were doubtless higne value “of ee an at the head of the orchestra did. . 
terpretation that the pianist prepared | ae ad 
having in mind the principal conductor | AT THE SYMPHONY 
we" his associate, and these had to be | t 

BH ey given up or else adjusted to the | yy ; 

style of the assistant conductor to suc R } N , 0 
an extent as to make them lose see! Oger BANCW oncerto Work 
Sepp pomt. Mr. Godowsky and |. of True Int Vise: 
eee rack necessarily gave as different ! : | ‘in crest, Eis 

ba Ea Paes eet gned as the in- "Mr Godowsk Pla $ Be tho ‘With 
iy iduality of Mr. Urack is another thing | ° wee y y f 6 ven. or. 


' 


4 | of the quality of 
le assistant conductor’s Beethoven, and 


the agreement of that Beethoven with 


from that of Dr. Muck. | EEA ; Seog es 3 
eh Pe Madr uck. It became a More Virtuosity Than Sentiment, | 
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was OWS: =| oe Tseack showed traces of nerv i style excent IR iwHer tagtethat At played| tT : 
tto*in the Ancient “heas 16” rot strange with so important a. several instruments in a concerted’ man- | beautiful work. Iie could not’ have ma 
ra, op. 123, first time Teaanaie t sore him, Hy» has the aréor ner, instead of having a single prominent | a greater or more effective contrast. It 
Beethov wee roncerto Ga of. south : pproaches solo instrument as the classical concertos | we were asked off-hand which piano con- 


ei ; 
* 


forte, Leovold { petuosity, par he ae ap i opel 2 generally do. The hands were the hands certo we held to be the greatest and most 
“Symphony tion acat: Aes yi eviden : POTISIWE. of Esau but the voice was the voice of | beautiful in the world, we should pass by 
! ri ‘natn. orches POP TOMAS. oi : betty Jacob. It was the very odern and in- | the ‘“‘Emperor’’ and: choose this fourth. 
first’ time: in 0 Vito te Skill genious Max Reger masquerading in an } concerto. 

£ Pr Muck, sis Mr Godowsky’s Skill. Rigi: antique combination. It was als» in the It is not quite so symphonic as the fifth 
d assistant, Mr Godowsky’s fame as a technician old free form, but not at all in the old || but it is the more appealing of the two, 
at a Sym: has crossed the Atlantic during his ealm spirit. 4 just as Mozart’s G minor symphony is 
Wuropean residence. In smoothness, But Reger proves that he can vie con- |} more sympathetic than his loftier ‘‘Jupiter’’ 
with: confidence true limpidity of scale passages and trapuntally with almost any of the old |} symphony. If classical music be the tom- 
r would emerge digital dexterity in general, the per- composers. The figure development of the | bination of the intellectual with the emo- 
1 orgies and wal- formance yesterday was a remarkable first movement is remarkably skilful. The | tional, the blend could never be more 

lowings with @ P and chastened one. The andante was sung With the solo violin has much difficult work to do perfect than in this concerto. 
rit. They. have vocal beauty of cantilena, and it was all well done. A triumphant And it introduced a great artist. Leopold 
spi : climb steadily beyond splayed mis Mestery fanfare, trumpets echoed by woodwind, | Godowsky is a giant in technique, a rival 
ig hele with but little promise of. a , is interwoven with considerable complex- |) of Rosenthal in the field of virtuosity; but 
100 Se Hon | 2 i ity with some of the figures which have } he can sometimes make this technical 
edie ‘ hee have been glimpses now’ +56 | preceded. The movement, and in fact the | ability a means to a greater end. Yester- 
Se ened, as in the siow movement oS The d@adensa ¢* the -iirst movers, entire work is conservative in orchestra- § day one thought first of Beethoven, second 
the EK flat major quariet hag Dae bop wieiher by the pianist or anothar. wag tion, after the manner of olden times, the # of Godowsky. But not in the two ecadenzas. 
rere by Messrs Hess ag a veanaten) a Diet upon the perlorman, a vi icle } classical orchestra score. These were colossal. The chord and 
and their PROBE OM, e not prox, {76 ViresoE rey, ANd yet UE the Tame G The second movement, Largo, is the most J arpeggio and scale work was something 
eech, ' yo ap a harmonic vocab- t fateh bi aXpeinny talon it wiristt) apr ' attractive, or let us say the least repellent, icong to be remembered. Whether it was 
neither turgia, r | BP he a Ps. peg ee are, of the three. Here there are moments of wise to make the first cadenza so long. 


weeping vision, and thoughts yraised, and wherein he sketches the é 
at aun. beauty. But these Rating of Russian knights, was {nten- attractive tunefulness, and the chief theme, | may be questioned. Beethoven was not 
glimpses were rare. tionally grim, elemental and attlar with its antiphonal effects of strings and in sympathy with long caden%as as the 


pinta ak misic, uncompromisingly National in ' | woodwind, and its phage 9: a hay the | written direction in the finale and the’ 

New Discretion. its tone. % ! horns, are points which redeem the com- J gholition of the solo cadenza in his next. 

; aioe this concerte. was brought etre ae Ne veitg ak ahiaacter plexity of the rest of the work. The second concerto show. But it was worth while 
forward. It show's unmistakably a new? but the four square: phraseology and oe i pee eH ap aA ty gear fer sige to hear such a wonderful technique in its | 
discretion, a new sense of proportion, a/the unescapable sequence is scarcely oo pl Td poids ‘ aoe 18 Acratara bth | fullest display, and in the rest of the work |\7 
balance and sanity of thougnt. less tedious than in the “Thamar” of # the SAE BUDIECt. shay oe consi¢ Mr. Godowsky was the true artist. Not 
«ada “ate figuration and there Valkirew. mystery, Which ,is heightened by pauses. | since the great Baermann played this 
There is elaborate Né _ We should like to hear this second’ move- | concerto in public have we heard the work 


f; contravumal development, but the Sment aval oe 3 a ee Au 7 
co skitl st: the workman in design ‘ment again, but not if it entailed listenin [ so effectively given. Mr, Godowsky was 
does not now obscure its character and | p'0 the other two movements. recalled several times at the end. 
purpose. | The finale is again the learned Reger, the id Nt a 

‘best fugal writer of the 20th century. 


Here is music wearing @ suggestion | mate “3 yy 
of the precise and Formal gilse Oe site: SYMPHONY CONCER | ‘There is no such wonderful contrapuntal J Although Borodin has Abi 1 Heine +08 
pags’ 36> ns ‘ triumph as he wins in his great orchestral as ars (he died in 1s88/) his second 


of 


cati 


pizzic 
-4rhythm of the 


thoroughly characteristic and 


with sp The rhythmic figuration a. d. | symphony was heard for the first ti t 
tion’ and color. ther | min «wid Be Yi viges annantg SO¥Mphony was heart r the first time a 
is antique in flavor. The first theme Gob! ee! ' te | fugue which was given at these CONCERTS the Boston Symphony concerts yesterday 
opens with a pompous flourish of a : 7 | afew seasons ago, but there is fugato oe dane “ov Tintrie pages ‘J bi f Ay 
Handelian fugal subject, and returns at ONE REGER’S CONCERTO | ework, great interweaving of themes, op- til t] gay q Ri rs. . : ni balbotd sx: hp, ni he 
the crest of an Soe ne neces ines IN ANCIENT STYLE” | bligato work for solo violin and flute, in erage 28 ge py rac weiey aa as 
ened and) set.of by Conta any’ | the style of the ancient concerto, (and this *O  Ree aS oF nee ee Beek 
a 4 ay ? : “ather th: ‘ Ss 7 r rh ue 

vices in mp ip, Pa toni an ar | Was splendidly played) and a broad coda. rethes men ag bbb Nehoay: ahe symphony 
have been but an of |} | Musician's misict “S thing that is not °2 full of massive power. The Andante 
‘formance yesterday. that, its, contour | : ER ye oe ent teens ap has themes that are very characteristic 
| ewhat obscured by them. B din’s So nd S m hon Heard | for the public and not even for the elect ay mr a | 4 ot Ora 
Vive ane Seger ts violin and flute in a Oro ; co V p y unless they are willing to study the Cand Borodin has confessed that he desired 
ies . tH , iy Fi, f . hae ; here to picture the ancient Russian bard 
tl dialogue is interesting. : . stheme with patience and intensity. We hess. . 

Se ainst this series of running passages Yesterday «for First Time by acknowledge Rte aikiil.’ the profundity the and minstrels, The first movement is full 
‘there is a’ contrasting section of sus- ngenuity. but we do ‘ioe ‘thrill to it , We of pomp and power, as if some festival of 
tained melodic phrases. The softly Jiocal Orchestra — Mr. Urack ould alter Longfellow into— — barbaric splendor were taking place. The 
. , ) Libby finale has more of this festal style, but in 


echoing horns make 4 singularly beauti- 
fortunate Peraily 10. ts ing. bis These strainings of Reger’s music, - Borodin one does not find the wild bae- 


fortunate enerally in making his Conducts. These mighty thoughts suggest, fake hig ; Paw nk 
Aoints of radoee. Life's endless toil and endeavor, chanalian revelry that is discernible in 
seen By Louis C. Elson. And tonight I long for rest. Tschaikowsky’s finales at times. There>igs 
more of pomp and less of Vodka. 


' Some Melodic Invention. PROGRAMME, pout mighty little rest can bé found in the vay 
Reger. Concerto in Ancient Style. Concerto in Ancient Style.’’ The auditor } If there were crudities in the work, and 


: r HOV 1e most musi- nd Dic pie in C | | / . , 

The siov rey pens Oe ie anes lined oe Beethoven, Fourth Piano Concerto, in G major, ust sit up and take his medicine. : perhaps a too constantly Slavonic mood, 
cal of the work. Sh ee Rc “ dil Sy ohes y N : ie . B minor It was a great test for the new assistant | the originality and the unusual flavor con- 
breadth and simplicity, and gives the aii se phage bis we BP ey a rie ‘conductor, Mr. Urack, and he came out of ! doned this. 

‘fell-poise "he return o ur music Argonauts nee le ee xt i | | 1 fp <s tetiide: : 
imapnession oe cdi SrgQe no Maggs ae . with a golden psd of reviews was Ccele- f unscathed. He was warmly welcomed Judged from a pedantic stand point ‘this 
strength. There is melodic invent “99 Ninhet Santardat attarnoot b a programme at his entrance and was recalled at the | Symphony would be crude beside the Reger 
which lacks neither spontaneity nor eat Ag ae sina Yc auiaeaiine it tnd of thé work. But he did even better | Work, but, as a matter of fact, for all 
grace. The movement as a whole de- na igre sha ae chr Hatawinirp yes id With the real concerto which followed and | its crudities it towered above it. After all, 

g . s ores ) vest of all in the massive Borodin sym- | the final test is ideas, and this symphony 


notes a Reger of new sensibility. . ar itp d a new | ' 
It would be preferable to hear the anh da ie ag ps ne De hony. Whether anything more tangible | is brimful or original ones. 
glosing allegro again before concludins » U ; : could have been made out of the Reger | It is Oriental at many points. The 


| ity of ‘ 

Penas satin te the’ Paige riticel fac. Roger shrivelied up before the inspitation | [mmutto We do not know. We should like'| Proverb says,.‘‘Seratch © Russian and: you 

latey appears to have lapsed and there of Beethoven, but the concerto in ancient lohave heard Dr. Muck’s reading. | find a Tartar,’’ and Borodin has scratched 

lare few evidences of inspiration, gtyle was nevertheless an important work woes _all the veneering off. Many a German 

| & performance with Dr Muck may Pag ' Oh how one bathed in Beethoven after * could have developed the great figure of the 
one which required a hearing and de- the Ps 

manded studying. It was not in ancient b arduous Reger task! It may have first movement more skilfully, but none of 

I GYMS. - " : : . ‘Seen gubtle slyness that led Dr. Muck to them would have obtained the mystic power 

‘that is here revealed; even without con- 
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trapuntal aids. The mysterious piz 


the Scherzo, the unrestful 5 


: finale, 
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tardy in arriving at such a masterpiece. 


‘dt is another indication of the fact 
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Conductor. 

> Lebhaft; 
;) Langsam; Sehr langsam 
— Without pause 


; Sehr langsam 


’ 


Programme. 
Soloist: 


CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO with ORCHESTRAL 


ACCOMPANIMENT, Op. 59 
t 
Schwer tonihaaior bewegt 


SYMPHONY in G minor (K. 550) 
Missig bewe 


I. Allegro molto 


II. Andante 
III. Menuetto: Trio 


Symphony Hall. 
IX. CONGERYE.. 
Mr. Otto Urack will conduct 
(First time in Boston) 
SYMPHONY in D minor, No. 4, op. 120 
I. Ziemlich langsam; Lebhaft 
II. Romanze: Ziemlich lan 
III. Scherzo: Lebhaft; Trio 


IV. Langsam; Lebhaft 
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IV. Finale: Allegro assai 


Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE 


Owing to the continued illness of Dr. Muck 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, AT 8 P. M. 
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TWO SYMPHONIES AND A ’CELLO 


CONCERTO 
: Dink ancke rn Mab BO f ddd 
Mr. Urack Conducts Again at the/Sym- 


phony Concerts and Mr. Warnke Plays a 


Pleasant, Routine Concerto—“The Tales 


of Hoffmann” with Two Changes in the 
Cast—A German Reviewer Retorts Upon 
Dr. Muck—Mr. Dippel and the Metropoli- 
tan 


HRISTMAS preoccupations and 
weariness, the absence of Dr. Muck 
and two symphonies and a concerto 
for violoncello to make the pro- 
gramme, united yesterday to reduce the 
audience at the Symphony Concert much 
below the usual dimensions. From the be- 
ginning of the season, soloists have been 
plentiful at the Symphony Concerts, and 
only two of them—Mr. Kreisler and Mr. 


Godowsky—have been of the first rank and | 


of wide celebrity. 
the concerts would be glad, for once in a 
way, to hear the orchestra and Dr. Muck 
by themselves. Similarly, two symphonies 
in one concert, even when they are as short 
and relatively light as Mozart’s in G minor 
and Schumann’s in D minor, played yester- 


Perhaps the public of ~ 


day, still raise doubts and scruples in the | 


average American concert-goer. He—or 
oftener she—longs for more yariety, and 
our audiences lack patient Teutonic assimi- 
lation. Finally, an assistant conductor, 
though he is as able as Mr, Urack and as 
curiously reproductive of the ways of his 
chief, remains in the average eye and ear 
only an assistant conductor, filling an un- 
happy emergency. And to say these things 
is not a whit to lessen the excellent quali- 
ties that Mr. Urack clearly showed. He 
had his men well in hand; he was heedful 
of balance and quality of tone; he was dis- 
creet in his choice of pace and his manipu- 
lation of shading: he made no distorting 
‘“effects,’’ as young conductors are prone to 
do, but through him and his orchestra 
Mozart’s symphony spoke in free, running, 
unclouded and sensitive voice and Schu- 
mann’s was as open of beauty and roman- 
tic mood as it can be unless some rare con- 
ductor divines and releases the composers 
half-articulate symphonic speech. 


Voices have been raised against the vio- 
loncello concerto, partly in complaint of the 
limitations of the instrument in solo work 
and partly for the meagreness of the reper- 


perhaps, Mr. Warnke’s ex- 


| tory. Hence, 
| relatively unknown. 


' cursion into the 


obsolete, | Me 

The first impulse is to view thigh rat 
concerts as a questionable addition to this 
goodly company. Among the great ¢c 
certos it cannot appear otherwise than as 
rather slight. It begins by dutifully golng 
through the paces of the cello’s finger- 
board, octaves in the high registers, mel 
iow sonorities on the lower strings, flowing 
(and not very significant) arpegzil in reel+ 
tative, and passage work ornamented with 
somewhat meaningless frills. Almost the 
Goltermann sort of thing. But just as you 
have begun to wonder what it is all about. 
comes a gorgeous winding of Wagnerian 
horns, and the skilful workmanship of the 
concerto begins—in general, a deftness in 
the assorting of accompanying instru- 
ments; the other cellos are given subdued 
comment on the solo voice; there are weay- 
ings of the other strings muted against a 
recurrence of the legato theme. And that 
part which, in a more formal concerto, 
would be the slow movement, contains a> 
melody certainly of a melting sweetness. 
All of which obliges you to relent against 
the concerto as a whole, especially when 
the two deliberate themes are combined at 
the end, for alternate deep breaths, phrage 
by phrase, one for cello, the other for or- 
chestra, up to a plaintive fading note in 
the treble. A concerto which ends in this 
benediction of melody is a merciful release 
from those scratchy scramblings which, 
even in such cellofied music as Béelmann’s 
Symphonic Varrations, suggests that some- 
One has rung for the ambulance and that 
it is coming at its usual clatter. 

However, the concerto had, as we say, 
every chance: a cellist to keep the orches- 
tra in due subordination, and a solo player. 
whose finesse, whose polish, whose refine- 
ments of bowing and inflections’ of tone 
transfigure whatsoever music he plays. It 
was difficult to say where Klughardt left 
off and where Mr. Warnke began. Hig 
tone hypnotizes. There is a grave sus 
picion that he could play one of the old 
Romberg concertos some afternoon at these 
concerts and eet away with it. 


OLD SYMPHONIES» 
PLEASE HEARERS 


4H Acltl  —~fee. 


2/ //Z. 
Beautiful Works by Moca 


In | 


retort to the first one needs only to oppose 


such playing as Mr. Warnke’s; to the sec- 


ond a sufficient retort is the mention of | 


three names—Volkmann, Saint-Saéns and 
Lalo. So long as these three gracious and 
elegant concertos survive in the literature : 
of the instrument and so long as there are 
Suave and polished ‘‘stylists’’ of the ‘cello 
to play them, the 'cello concerto need not be 


schumann Are Performed | 
| 
at. rvenearam | 


CO er arene 


MR. URAGK CONDUCTS a 
























in Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon, 
was as follows: 


oe 


a 


“perfection in art ‘irritates some per- 
sons, especialfy when they have been | 
told from childhood to admire a poem, 
picture or musical composition because 
‘t has been pronounced flawless py the 
dead and the living to whom authority 
is attributed. The revolt ig natural. 
Tire Athenian who, bored by hearing 
Aristides called ‘“‘the Just,” voted On 
his oyster. shell for banishment, was 
hardly to be blamed. In his heart he 
no doubt admired Aristides. The pro- 
test was against boredom rather than 
against the man, 3 

The symphony ih G minor will be 125 
years old next year, Long ago it was 
declared a wonder in the world of art. 
There have been rebellious souls moved 
by the demon of perversity +9 pooh- 
poohing. Not so many years ago a 
New York writer of reputation boldly 
declared that this symphony had then 
only historical interest. 

This symphony may be played in a 
manner to persuade the lover of Mozart 
to this opinion. 

The Andante is often dragged and 
gentimentalized. The Minuet is not 
sharply rhythmed. The Finale Is a 
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pleyers to be slovenly when the music 
is by Mozart. 








symphony was a thing of wondrous 


in structure* and outlines; vitalization 
of form through the character of the 
poetic thought, now tender, now melan- | 
choly; graceful even in the sterner 
minuet; never cloying in sweetness ; 
firmly proportioned without rigidity. 
And again there was the conviction 
| 1 ‘that in this symphony spontaneous and 
| Lexquisite poetry expressed with ‘con- 

‘ 

iy 









eummate art smiles at the passing of 
the years. 
fi And what has not been said against 
; AS Schumann’s symphonies? How often 
meth | we have been told that the themes are 
Pi | too slender or formed of little phrases; 
that melodic and rbythmic repetitions 
lead to monotony; that the heavy, sray 








































‘and they are alt true. Yet who can 
escape the romantic charm of the 

. ar rt |, Romanze, the spell cast by. the trio of 
Symphony in G minor (BK. 559)....Mozatl' in, gcherzo? Nor are the other move- 
Concerto for ‘cello op. B9.+-+--+- .Klughardt ‘iments free from haunting or compeliing 
Symphony in D minor, No. 4....Schumann ‘pares. 

Mr. Warnke introduced the ’cello con- 
certo by Klughardt, a busy conductor 
in theatres and opera houses, a fertile 
composer in every field from opera to 
chamber music. There is a long list 
of his works—and who remembers 19 
measures written by him? ‘This oon- 
‘certo is a composition that has obvious 
claims for the popularity that ends with 
one hearing. It is frankly tuneful; it 
is varied in sentiment; there is a slow 
melody of the sort that might be in- 
cluded among ‘‘Gems for the Heart 
and the Home.”” There is not too much 
of exasperating fioridity. The concerto 
has this crowning merit: it is short. 
Mr. Warnke gave a fine performance. 
His tone was rich and warm, his tech- 
nic sure and facile, his taste unimpeach- 
able. Seldom has any violoncellist In 
Symphony Hall been so heartily. ap- 
plauded. 

Mr. Urack conducted with authority 
and alsé as a sensitive interpreter of 
romantic music; for Mozart’s Symphony, 
in spite of the formulas of his period, is 
charged with romanticism. The city is 
fortunate in having an aesistant con- 
scramble. It is so easy for even skilful | ductor of this marked talent. 


The program of the concerts next 


| week will be as follows: Bach, Toccata 

Yesterday, as played by the orche | with Fugue, D minor (Mr. Marshall, or- 
4ya under. Mr. Urack’s direction, the ganist); Sinding, violin concerto in A 
major (Mr. Noack, violinist); Saint- 
beauty. It had freshness, perfection Saens, Symphony in C minor for orches- 
tra and organ. 








Music Notes. 

Mr. Louis C. Elson is to lectura: in 
Brooklyn, at the Academy of Music, 
Thursday, on the programme to be given 
there ihe next day by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He will be assisted by 
Mr. Alfred De Voto. : 


—— oo 





A correspondent complains that in a re- 


cent review of a Symphony concert it Was 
not stated where it took place. In the 


strictest confidence:—It was at the How- 


ard athenaeum. 


an nel 









































In Dr Muck’s continued illness, MttO chestra responded well to Mr Urack’s 
Urack, his assistant, conducted his efforts, and there was sincere and em- 
second Symphony rehearsal yesterday ah Py erpiguac atten the aunaner ef 
te ; . { . go). Klughardt’s concerto’ for ’tello does 
vacates ARG PEOST OT | Oe. pope not relieve materially the paucity. of 
ows: Mozart, symphony in G minor; goog musi¢ for that noble instrument.. 
Klughardt, concerto for violoncello, op ;Mr_ Warnke could perform yet other 
59 (first time in Eoston), Heinrich) Fa) wantie to anes: gay the song- 
Cama BS A aa ' section marked ‘‘very slowly.” Even | 
Warnke BONONSE, Schumann, symphony playing it less slowly hardly would save 
in D minor, No. 4, op 120. it. Here there is a respectable, well- 
‘Schumann’s symphony was the sec- | made melody, but it runs -.too long. 
ond of the three which sprang from his There is a theme heard much in) the 
Redan “hailss fertil Dee ell ed ther portions which inspires hope, only 
rain in one fertile year. it lolowe ,to bring disappointment. All told, there 
almost breathless upon the first, the ls Renae evidence of labor than of in- 
se ‘ct wo 44, an re- spira 1oOn., a 
elt caer ¢ rai aide tea a: Mr Warnke strove valiantly to make 
echoes its freshness, exuberance 32n all possible of the piece. His intonu- 
true spontaneity. Added to these there et at het 4 was not altogether secure, 
is a vigor, a pervading and upmount-- any ane eee measures of sustained song 
ing sturdiness, which is yet essentially : se ann tite tank on inl aaa, 
lyric and born of the gift of song. His style in the other portions was no 


The presence of the two symphonies - sOicy i 
upon the program was a strange coin- iin diiyi e. Mr Warnke was warmly 


cidence in view of the letter of Brahms = fy, . 
quoted in the program book in which he : pens fap i ers i hi fla ta 


| 


says that Schumann’s symphony re-! winor for organ; Sinding, concerto for 


minds him of Mozart's G@ minor in its is : 
‘im * ] °F » Z j * oe 
absolute naturalness, the absence of ap ae one th C a ihe aa gr 


harsh colors or forced effects, but ques- |} Q:chestra and organ 





ee 


tions the advisability of the revision of 
the orchestration. : | "i 
Schumann learned first to think in 

terms of the iano. To it and the 

voice he confided his most intimate. 

and characteristic music. Nor was he} 








considered by those who performed) Gd yt REHEA 
under him a great or inspired con- | ys 4 i 
be 


ductor. The orchestra was fd4r him an 
acquired province, and there are pas- 
sages in the first symphony, as there 


are yet in this, in which the orchestray SCHUMANN , MOZART 


workmanship obscures his probable in- 





tent; but it is likely that the cool recep- | : vem Z 
tion given to the first performance of. AND A NEW CONCERTO 







the work in 1863, after the revision, 
was due primarily to its daring in form. 
and originality of thought, and possibly 
to Schumann's lack of executive ability 
as a conductor properly to interpret 
his work. | 

Brahms’ comparison in the common 
traits of freshness, ‘spontaneity and. 
naturalness of this symphony of the 
apostle of romanticism with that of the | 
classic Mozart. which preceded it by 
538 years, also includes certain distine- 
tions. Within the narrower bounds of 
an age of artificial and formal elegance 
in» thought, manner, dress, Mozart’s 
melodies: and harmonic progressions 





Top Form. 
By 8S. C. Williams. 


phony season was given in Symphony ha 


in the absence of Dr. Muck, who ig &t 


had spontaneity and freshness, even as ‘am follows:— MP 
the exquisite design of a Grecian frieze. be ae aur er bei | ite 
in which the smallest figure has the | Mozart—Symphony in G minor. ati 
utmost clarity; while the lyric and I, Allegro molto. * ae 


Il, Andante, 


impetuous ardor of Schumann’s muse ae ae 
Ill. Menuétto: Trio. 


Friday afternoon, Otto Utack conductin 


Cor erto. | “wony fF LyCu . | ‘expressiv ess Of the met dic Ul eS. an WK it ‘teee - fe: 

A ue ear gah % 1k | A eat 4 = Audi. “| prevents c¢ nae and ae Fle : | jReeeee TeV IE of v 

. Mr nk ouses | - .}interpretation ! as not Mr..Welngart- - @ at Nb, ARE age lee W's as 

Mi ps Warn e Ar | iner said that Schumann's pag | | ages ‘ Gee 24 / 414 2g wa Seren peg pine § 

ane ia ¢ -|\ ere composed for the piano,. an : PEE ait oN Br i Be aa Aly pacha Stel put 
ence to Enthusiasm. | arranged—unfortunately, and not well | Inc hority, im there was a deman Yee Mae Ee | | 

‘tat that—-for ‘the orchestra?” Has not | a ck Ai ite a ae ER ‘jterpretation. Mr Uraeck grew in au: | 

-M. -Vineent d’Inoy declared that Schu- : Second Appearance, 5 aan an ree pric dibes k ea paste The 

By PHILIP HALE. Jinan found himself ut of thls element | || etter eee peo toate sunt Thentttelier ta vie beak | 

Dr. Muck is still unable to leave the | Lhe Bagh a, tigate loan or Pad gece | sit | BD VOY OiRCH EER. was its due, al- 

ot ag : : nt j - , aw ' ough the precise and pompous : 

sick-chamber and Mr, Urack again con py sentiment and, with ideas often of : Mr. Warnke Soloist il a New Work had character; but in the Bcninnam ite 

ducted in his place. There was a smaller high value, could only fiproy ies works : | : ; | Estee CONT UGE begae to show the 

audience than is customary except in:,of mediocre importance: ese are | | stu e is made of, There was a new 

the ‘holtday season. The program of;| hard sayings from men, who gladly | of No Marked Inspiration. Bea them Me and a hy gh A pa WARD 

the ninth public rehearsal) of the Boston ‘| acknowledge the genius of Schumann, - , noun. ind Bhi 4 ed ai J Pbpb -pro- 

Symphony orchestra, which took place ||the composer of piano pleces and songs, uberant climax in the. finale. Teter. 


Mr. Urack Conducts in the Absence 
of Dr. Muck—Orchestra Below 


The ninth rehearsal of thé Boston Sym- | 
















sciugharat—Concerto for Violoncello |W! 
‘ehesttal Accompaniment, OP. Firs 
| Pnesig bewegt; Sehr langsam) Lebhatt; 
~ Sehwer (massig bewest); Langsam; Sehr 
 langsam. rs | er? 
-Schumann—Symphony in D minor, No. 4,Op. 120. 
ay I. Ziemlich langsam, Lebhaft. 

II, Romanze: Ziemlich langsam. 

Ill. Scherzo: Lebhaft; Trio, 

IV. Langsam; Lebhatft. 


_ Substitution of Schumann’s D_ minor 
“Symphony for Bruckner’s No. 7, which was 


, y mi ou ' AT lh ok m » exe . 
May 4 bee ana dMeet tT MG OEE ae Bay 
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originally announced for this week’s con-_ 


certs, imparted to the programme agree- 
able continuity in music that does not 
startle but often enchants. In his pro- 
gramme notes Mr. Hale quotes an interest- 
ing letter Brahms wrote to his friend, 
Héinrich von Herzogenbers, regarding the 
‘original, scoring of Schumann's symphony; 
which he instrumented afresh after a first 
| rehearsal that went badly. Describing the 
original score as “bright and spontaneous, * 
he comes to comparison: ‘It reminds me 
(without comparing it in other respects) of 
Mozart's G minor, the score of which I also 
possess. Everything is so absolutely na- 
tural that you cannot imagine it different. 
There are no harsh colors, no forced 
effects,’’ and so on. The two symphonies 
are thus happily associated through the 
substitution above noted. 

As well as any of his symphonies the G 
minor illustrates Mozart's serene beauty 
and refinement that is never juiceless or 
thin. Yesterday's performance did not ex- 

hibit the orchestra at its best. The soft 
prightness of the Allegro was slightly 
blurred and articulation of the Andante 
made too conspicuous. The Menuetto was 
now and then rather heavy-footed. The 
“best playing was in the fantasia of the 
finale, given with true abandon. 

The concerto for violoncello by Klug- 
hardt, a prolific German who died at Ros- 
slau in 1902, was played for the first time in 
Boston with Heinrich Warnke as soloist. 
Not long, it is in one movement and in the 
old classical style. Though finely orches- 


trated, it has been played but little, doubt- | 


less owing to the fact that it is not really 
remarkable music. There is neither true 
brilliancy nor subduing beauty of melodic 


thought. The resources of Mr. Warnke, | 
a highly accomplished ‘cellist, were not | 


severely tested. 


The first movement of the D minor | 
Symphony was somewhat marred by &. 


slight roughness in the violins. Again, the 
trio of the Scherzo was not played with 
full realization of its pecullar beauty. 

This was the second concert conducted by 
Mr. Urack. To compare him with Dr. 
Muck, who is at once poetic and intel- 


jectual, a masterful conductor of fusing | 


He is an. 
excellent musician and a well schooled con- | 


personality, would be unjust. 


ductor. Under him the orchestra is still 
a band of virtuosi. Its shortcomings are 
somewhat matters of comparison with its 
own best. 

The, programme for néxt week's concerts 
embraces Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D 
‘minor for organ; Sinding’s concerto for 

fh and orchestra in A major, and Saint 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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With Success 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Otto Urack, the assistant conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


'eonductea a symphony concert for the 


second time yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall, during Dr. Muck’s ill- 
ness, and conducted with distinguished 


success. The programme consisted of 


the Mozart G minor symphony, the 


Schumann fourth symphony in D minor, 
and a concerto for ‘cello by August 
Klughard, heard for the first time here. 
A ’cellist conducted an accompaniment 


‘for a ‘cellist, for Mr. Urack and Mr. 


Warnke sit side by side in the orches- 
tra. 


The concerto iS agreeable must, 
somewhat saccharine, well written for 
the, solo instrument, engagingly scored 
for. a small orchestra, Mr, Warnke 
played* the piece exceedingly well, with a 
full and vibrant tone, @ thorough tech- 
nical equipment, a refined taste. The 
concerto is unpretentious and diverting, 
when it does not fall into a rut of 
workmanship or reiterated phrases 
which pall on one through lack of 
fresh: ideas in the treatment. Mr. 
Warnke won deserved applause. The 
composition, which professes to bh? 
nothing more than it is, was much en- 
joyed. The skilful and economical or- 
chestration materially increased its ef- 
fect. 

Mr. Urack conducted two symphonies, 
the one a model of classic form, the 
other pulsing with the warmth, the 
ardor, the ideality of one of the most 


individual and appealing of all the ro- 


| 
| obtaining the expression of his own 


} 
i 


maticists. Mr. Urack made on this oc- 


-\easion what was practically his debut. 


} 


Tor the first time, he had had oppor- 
tunity of working with the men and 


ideas. It is not easy to make headway 


with one’s colleagues ; it is not a small 


thing for a young man of Mr. Urack’s 
years to take command of an orchestra 
of the type of the Boston Symphony. 
Mr. Urack went to his task manfully, 
and then it was seen that. a your 

man with romethine to say was among 


Ga nde. Uraeive Interpretation ores 
Li sage ig Kae apa vse conneonden ; — 
ibe oh en turned to music 
At entramted th avery podnibie way 
Sanh ae “and gave this music 
effective. and gs ’ 
Serfakipanve’’ Hie tour gakiie eosin 


Hall. 
a trifle on Dr. Muck's, and Mr. Urack 

and this be he ah model before him 

S decisive, yet not 

or inelastic. Nor wa yee 

: s the love 2-- 
melancholy introduction taken n' the a0ia athe 
the lack of largeness in 
; this sym 

with the symphony in C canied pe NY ORCHEST 
as the composer’s most personal ex- 
pression in this form. The poetic ly- 

ricism and the romanfie fire which hed 

the D minor sym 

phony, were " 

successfully expressed. And Pte rage 

had his orchestra in contro]. He knew) 

his own intentions, and he knew how. 

Oo carry them out. Not a detail in the 

neity. The colors of the instrumental 

tone, the expressive phrasing of the 

2 ged sab oe all admirable in taste 

ortionate. The perforn : J 

was poetical, passionately ietie De <8, AT 8, 
oe through young music there was 

elt the enthusiasm and the contagion 
of the enthusiasm of a young man. The 
symphony was much enjoyed, as well it 
might have been, and Mr. Urack was 


customary snail's pace. The intimacy 
alike properties ofthe Schumann of CK, Conductor. 
orchestra was lost si 

ght of IGERY 
was the greatest freedom Aes gee a t 

idealistic, 
recalled repeatedly 
y- aintiie, 


TOCCATA AND FUGUE, in D minor, for Organ 


SINDING, 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA in A major 


SAINT-SAENS, 


Soloists: 


Mr. SYLVAIN NOACK 


Mr. JOHN P. MARSHALL 





| Another member of the orchestra, Syl- 
E Noack, who shares the first violin 


_desk with Cencertmaster Witek, will be 
“the soloist next week. He will play the 
Sinding concerto in A major. The Bach 
,toccata and fugue in D minor for organ 
(will be played by John P. Marshall. 
The organ is not often heard at Sym- 


SYMPHONY “CELLIST 
APPEARS Ao olla] i eet tied ae ee 


ctw conee 1 WARNKE HEARD 
WITH PLEASURE 


in Boston. 
For the second time since the/season onan RUAN homens Rea | 


} now oe, 24 SOR 
h he Sy loist th | ‘ | 
egan the Symphony soloist this week | Playing of Klughard Cello 


is a member of this orchestra of virtu- 
| Concerto Feature of 


osos. Heinrich 'Warnke, the principal 

Boston performances of the Klughardt Symphony Concert. 
concerto. His playing yesterday, at the 

The piece is largely lyrical, and one of By FRANK BERTWAL 

the oft-repeated tunes is oozy with The program for yesterday’ Sym- 
concerto should prove a popular im- choice. Not every day are music lovers 
portation in spite of the resounding permitted to hear such a delightful com-_| 


‘cellist, is the chief figure in the first 

matinee, was enthusiastically applauded. Snoavnrtov Wee, af 42 
sweetness and sentiment; so that the_ Phony concert proved to be a happy 
nothings with which it is padded. 


Itf position as the Mozart G minor sym- 


has taken the work 20 years to reach | Phony, and that pleasure is materially 


this musical] center. 


Klughardt’s name | increased when it is interpreted by such 


has not been on a Symphony program a body of players as the Symphony Or- 
} 
since 1891, when the German's third sym-\) Chestra. Neither are such treats as Mr. 


phony was introduced by Mr. Nikisch. 


; 
' 
' 


Warnke’s playing of the concerto for 


Mr. Warnke’'s playing was remarkable | ’eello by August Klughard every-day af- 


for its brilliancy and for a reticence 
that 


composition well in check. 


! 


held the sentimentalism of the | 
So insteaq? gram, the Schumann fourth symphony 


fairs. The third number on the pro- 


of being cloyed, the audience had just {!m D minor rounded out an exceptionally 


enough of the dear-old-homestead music. 
The art of the soloist fairly adorned 


the concerto and earned for him one- 


of the most complimentary receptions of 
the season. 

Dr. Muck’s absence caused the sub- 
‘stitution of Schumann’s fourth sym- 
phony for Bruckner’s seventh, and this 


must have pleased those who prefer the | 


old masters to the new. By an odd co- 
incidence the other number on the pro- 
gram this week is Mozart’s G minor 
symphony, which Brahms regarded as 
very much like Schumann’s fourth. The 
G minor symphony is one of Mozart’s 
greatest works. It has always been a 
favorite here. But Schumann was not 
as well, liked in Boston 50 years ago as 
he is today. 

Mr. Urack conducted with spirit and 
understanding. It appears that Dr. 
Muck got an assistant just in time, and 
an able one. Mr. Urack will conduct 


Dr. Muck will have recovered from his 
attack of tonsilitis before the next pair 
of concerts comes around. 


' 


enjoyable concert. 

Mr. Urack was once again at the con- 
ductor’s desk and strengthened the fa- 
vorable impression made last week. For- 
tunate is the orchestra and the Sym- 
phony subscribers to have such a tal- 


ented conductor to call upon in an emer- 


vg 


} 


; 


| 


— again tonight, but it is expected that: 


ency 


that the ‘cello concerto gained notably 
in its presentation from the fact that 


the conductor was himself a ‘cellist of 
the highest standing and therefore fully . 
appreciative of the possibilities of the 
Certain it is that the pér-. 
formance, both by Mr. Warnke.and the 
interesting 


composition. 


orchestra, was remarkably 
and satisfying and well merited the en- 
thusiastic appreciation manifested. 

The numerous recalls accorded Mr. 


The thought must have occurred to 
more than one in yesterday’s audience 


Urack demonstrated that the followers 
of the Symphony orchestra are deeply 


appreciative . of.-his 
ship. . 


—_ o— 


thorough musician- 
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Conductor. 


1912--13. 


Soloists: 
Mr. JOHN P. MARSHALL 


Progranue, 


SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 3, for ORCHESTRA and 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA in A major 
ORGAN 


TOCCATA AND FUGUE, in D minor, for Organ 


Symphony Hall. 
Xx. GONGERY. 


SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 


SAINT-SAENS, 
Mr. SYLVAIN NOACK 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, AT 8, P.M. 


SINDING, 
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1912 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, AT 8 P.M. 


, for Organ (Peters Ed., 


Conductor. 


19 12--138. 
Soloists: 


Programme, 


CONCERTO in A major, for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, 


Op. 45 
SYMPHONY No. 3, in F major, op. 90 


I. Allegro con brio 


II. Andante | 
III. Poco allegretto 


OVERTURE to “‘Coriolanus,”’ op. 62 
IV. Allegro 


TOCCATA in D minor 
Vol. IV, No. 4) 
Allegro energ 
Allegro giocoso 


Mr. Otto Urack will conduct 
Andante 


Symphony Hall. 
x. CONCERT. 


SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Owing to the continued illness of Dr. Muck 
Mr. JOHN P. MARSHALL, Organist 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
Mr. SYLVAIN NOACK, Violinist 
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SINDING, 
BRAHMS, 


Mr tomes 
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SRI th ad ok whee ceed 2 


Noreant — Parke 


BRAHMS, SINDING, MR. URACK AND 
_MR. NOACK | 


An Organ Piece Besides—Brahms’s Third 
Symphony in a Performance That Keeps 
It Music for the Mind—Sinding’s Pretty 
Concerto Felicitously Played—Mr. Urack 
Increases in Skill and Understanding 


HOSE estimable and: no doubt. sin- 
cere people who lift their hands at 
the mention of Brahms are urzed 
to remember two things: Firs:. 
that those who look t® music as an emo- 
tional debauch, exempt from depressing 
consequences, will find no such food from 
this fiery-minded Teuton; and, second, 
that he is almost as little in sympathy with 
the purely sensuous appeal of music—that 
of the Polly-want-her-head-scratched va- 
riety. There is a mental laziness quite as 
discreditable as physical sloth, and it is 
this which most often recoils from the 
Wholesome exertions exacted by the music 
of Brahms. 
At no concert while Mr. Urack has been 
Wielding the baton for Dr. Muck has a 
more ambitious task been presented lo 
him, and at no time has he met the test 
“more creditably. There had been moments 
during Beethoven’s overture to ‘Cori6- 
lanus,’”’ which opened the programme, when 
the tempi sounded a shade slack; when the 
rhythms lacked incisiveness, when the 
broad sweep, the “schwung’’ of the phrase 
was missed; but Mr. Urack’s' expert- 
ness increases, apparently, in  propor- 
tion to the exactions of th2 music, for 
he marshalled the instrumental group- 
ings of this Third symphony of Brahms, 
Clarified its form, and shaped its cli- 
maxes with an arm which was as deft 
with the leader’s stick as it is limber with 
the bow of his violoncello. Especially in 


the structurally intricate first movement | 
with its Wagnerian hints, its heraldry of | 
horns, and its fading of shapes and colors | 
the leading was that of a | 


at the close, 
hand at once confident and discriminating. 

Let the heathen rage; this is music 
of the mind. It is intense, dispassionate, 


concentrated thinking-——the rejoicing of | 


an intellectually strong man to run a 
race, There 


in itself. 
announcement of a theme, the violoncel- 
los have not quite enough body, and the 
horns are used to add the requisite color 
and background; elsewhere it is the 
antiphonal passages between strings and 
wood wind, or that jealous economy of 
means by which figurations which are, 
perhaps, merely suggested by violins or 
‘cellos, :are more expressive than they 
would have been in complete statement. 
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is a mastery of the re- | 
sources of the orchestra that is a study | 
Here it is felt that for the | 


‘ve out.” And yet in 
the midst of this music of sinew: think- 
ing ,this play of a powerful mind. over 
the stuff of experience, we have, like a 
Strain from an old poet in a page of splen- 
did prose, the slow-swinging song which 
opens the third movement, a momentary. 
peep at the softer side of an austere 
nature, If those great thinkers who 
were also masters of form could have. 
been composers too, they would have 
written music like this symphony: Pla- 
tonic poetry and idealism—orchestrated; 


It was an afternoon generous of soloists,” 
Mr. Marshall, the organist, to play Bach's 
Toccata with fugue in D minor; and MF. 
Noack, the polished leader of the second 
violins, to play Sinding’s concerto in A 
major. Under the hands of Mr. Marshall, 
Bach’s thunderous Toccata gave. off ite 
sonorous ejaculations with impressiveness - 
and thereto a certain cleanness of enun-— 
ciation which is by no means common 
among even the masters of the instrument, - 
The organists who can pile the tonal | 
masses of its rich, warm coloring are 
many: the organists who can give the 
fleet, running passages the distinctness of 
line-drawing are few, and Mr. Marshall igs 
of them; and very finely did he build the 
cloud architecture and tint the sumptuous 
fading of modulations at the end, n 

Sinding’s concerto was happily chosen by 
Mr. Noack. He is a violinist of polished | 
phase, of not a large but a smooth, a silken 
tone, and of a certain gift for revealing the 
subtleties of the instrument. It is @ 
pleasure to watch his elegant bowing with 
the ‘‘high wrist,’”’ and the oily, almost im-. 
perceptible transitions from one stroke to 
the next. His tone is as a soft, shining 
gloss; it shimmers with lights and half 
lights; pale tints come and go in it with 
discreet and reticent loveliness. The flours. 
ish which opens the first movement of the- 
concerto was tossed off with a brillianey 
which had nevertheless a quality of reserve; 
a shout of double notes, but a most gentéel 
shout. In the graceful embellishment given — 
to the solo instrument in the rather loose- 
ly woven first movement, and in the lyric 
moments of the Andante, Mr. Noack’s bow 
exerted all its suavity, its finesse, and a 
suppleness of inflection which can dispense 
with the left-hand tremolo which so besets 
the newer generation of virtuosi. There 
was, as to Sinding, just a suspicion at times” 
during some of the sumptuous orchestral 
interludings of the first two movements that ~ 
he suffered from a tendency to forget that. 
he was writing not an orchestral fantasia 
but a concerto for the violin. In the finale, 
however, the solo instrument assumes its” 
rightful leadership, and there are, particus 
larly in the middle section, passages it 
only of distinguished beauty in the soloist’ S. 
playing of them, but of exceptional felicity 
as writing for instrument as well—a sug- 
cession of flexible figurations, often burst-— 
ing into double-stops as if from the she ro 
exuberance of the song as birds shake out 
their trills, and this over a pulsing of 
barp and softly choiring strings. And to 





as soloist in the Sinding Concerto in: Al! and Mr. Marshall, the organist of: -the 


mMesemtencities came a’shimmering cascade| 7} “thenie. * Th 
: major, a brilliant work, with fine pas- | Orchestra. Sinding’s concerto is not 


of notes in the soloist’s brittle and sparkling and not the a athe is” 
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‘played, 


SYMPHONY MEN 


‘ond concertmeister. The 


THE SOLOISTS 
eel Gcgaiain, and 


Noack, Violinist, Heard | 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Two members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra were the soloists at 
the public rehearsal yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall: John P. Mar- 
shall, organist, and Sylvian Noack, sec- 
orchestral 
compositions were the Beethoven ‘’Cori- 
olanus’” overture, and the third sym- 
phony of Brahms. Mr. Marshall played 
the Bach Toccata and fugue in D 
minor (Peters Vol. IV. no. IV, and 
Mr. Noack played Sinding’s remarkable 
violin concerto in A major.” Owing to 


‘the continued illness of Dr. Muck, Otto 


Urack again conducted. | 

The music of Bach, familiar to all, 
once more towered: high, an almost 
unparalleled manifestation of genius. 
The work is dramatic, romantic, amaz- 
ingly free in its form, rhapsodic in 
style, and it has a biblicaT grandeur of 
utterance. For the final measures of 
the .introduction could well bear this 
caption: “And God said, Let there be 
light; and there was light.’’ The final 
cadence is one ef the greatest in all 
music, 

Mr. Marshall gave a carefully pre- 
| pared and effective performance of tha! 
piece. Its proportions were thought- 
‘fully carried out, although an accident | 
“of the moment resulted in half. instead | 

of. the full force of the organ. being 


brought to bear in the opening meas- | 


ur es. Technically the performance was 
estimable, and the organist did not 
‘follow slavishly the traditions in inter- 
pretation. His tempi were his own 
and his regard for the music evident, 
and the audience responded with un- 
mistakable sincerity. 

Mr. Noack gave a splendidly brilliant 
and authoritative reading of the Sin- 
cing concerto. There are in the piece 
moments of astonishing originality and 
“power. The three movements connect 


‘and tlie fhethod of ¢enfiecting™is un-! 
At the' 


hackneyed and very individual. 
‘end of the, first movement the time 
for the customary cadenza is felt ap- 
proaching. Behold an unexpected mod- 
ulation, a sudden thundering forth of 
empty fifths, and from the depths of 
the or ra the ‘cellos and basses 
creen f with a-dark and power- 


staccato; a pleasing concerto, Aga | 


| 


| in the celebrated band. 


‘Sinding is, or * hai 
itwo men. Wl wn 
mcod, speak with “the. Solow: of the 
early gods. Yet the later Sinding has 
not carried out the promise of the 
earlier man. But this concerto ranks 
among his very best works, and Mr. 
‘Noack is much to be credited for his 
initiative and self-sacrifice in playing 
the piece—a very difficult solo part— 
and for his .skill in performance. 

Mr. Urack gave a performance of 
the Brahms symphony which placed 
that work in an almost unprecedented 
ene, Was this the Brahms, the op- 
posing camp asked themselves, whom 
they had hooted for long seasons as 
crakbed, pedantic, thickly colored, a 
formalist? The symphony was virile, 
briliant, poetical, having a thousand 
hues. It. was heroic, or it was as the 
great blué lake of Lucerne. Mr. Urack 
further distinguished himself by an in- 
dividual, highly impressive and whol- 
ly legitimate reading. 


TWO SOLOISTS Ant 
HEARD AT oYMPHONY 


Noack and Marshall Ap- 
plauded Vigorously by 


Large Audience. 
4 run ah — +e ma / (2— 


Thirty-third degree mus. lovefs wait- 
ed outside Symphony Hall for hours 
yesterday to get a chance to hear two 
home soloists, Sylvain Noack, second 
concertmaster of the Symphony Orches- 
tra, and John P. Marshall, the organist. 

In Mr. Marshall’s ease the interest 
was exceptional, for the orchestra’s or- 
ganist is a native of Rockport, one of 
the comparatively small number of na- 
tive musicians who have found a place 
Besides, an 
organ solo is a rare feature of a Sym- 
phony concert. ) 

Mr. Noack, a native of Rotterdam, 
has been a member of the orchestra 
for several years. He was a violin vir- 
tuoso of considerable note before Dr. 
Muck induced him to come to Boston, 
and here he has held his own among 
the prominent artists. 

Mr. Marshall .'ayed Bach’s Toccata 
in D minor. This is a famous work, 
but it appeals chiefily to those who 
have studied the organ, and so does 
the soloist’s style, even though it be as 
polished as Professor Marshall’s,: in a 
number like this. Mr. Noack. appeared 


sages for orchestra as well as solo vi- well known to the general public. Mr, — 
olin; and the modest Hullander was ap- | 


plauded vigorously for his virile, grace- 


ful performance, which was on a scale 


worthy of a virtuoso of high rank. 
Beethoven’s ‘Coriolanus’’ 


Overture 


Winternitz played it here seven yeurs' 
ago, and in the course of seven years 
a man, according to tradition, changes 
his skin, also his ears and taste, unless 
he be a hidebound conservative and a 


and Brahms’s third Symphony are the| creature of prejudices. But Mr. Noack’s 
other numbers on this ‘veek’s program, | performance, excellent as it was in 
which, as usual, will be performed Certain ways, did not materially alter the 


again tonight. Mr. 


yesterday with satisfactory effects. It 
is expected that Dr. Muck will be able 


to conduct next week. 


Urack conducted Opinion of those who remembered this 


concerto. 
The orchestral portion of it is much) 
more effective than the solo part. 


A Symphonic Poem, “‘Queen Mab,” by } Nothing is given to the solo instrument 


Joseph Ho.brooke, will be the novelty 


on next week’s program. The princi- 
pal feature will be Bruckner’s seventh 
Symphony, tre performance of which 


C 


so striking as the orchestral opening 
with its pompous stride and genuine 
fire; nor has the solo violin any page 
s0 impressive as the measures for ’cellos 


has been postponed while Dr. *Muck and double basses at a beginning of 


‘was combating tonsolitis. 
“Academic Festival,’’ Overture will be 
‘the other orchestral number. Elena Ger- 
‘hardt, the soloist, will sing an old 
‘Ttalian aria and several scngs by Rich- 
ard Strauss, includ’n= the popular 
“Cecilia.’”’ 


ee ee 7 


TWO SOLOISTS © 


Brahms’s— the second section. 'Too 


AT SYMPHONY: 


fh erald- Met. 2¢/12. 


Mr. Noack, Second Cofcert’ 


Master Plays Sinding’s Con- 
certo in A Major for Violin. 


MR. URACK AGAIN CONDUCTS 


I 


often the en- 
trance of the violin seems an unwar- 
rantable interruption. There is no need 
of alluding'to real or fancied deminis- 
cences in this music. The well-schooled 
violinist may find a little Brahms, 
Dvorak, Bruch, in the thematic ma- 
terial; the average hearer may be led 
occasionally to think of Grieg; but there 
is no flagrant or fragrant plagiarism. 
There are pages admirably worked for 
the orchestra, passages with. marked 
vitality. The wonder is that the solo 
part is generally so uninteresting. 

The program was agreeably varied 
by the inclusion of Bach’s Toccata 
with the fugue in D minor, the toccata 
that is known to pianists by Tausig’s 
transcription. The toccata is dra- 
matic and in the better style of Buxte- 
hude, who was singularly imaginative 
in the structure and the harmonic col- 


r oring of his organ pieces. It showed 


» he played dramatically, with full ap- 
, preciation of 


significant holds and 
long pauses. Mr. Marshall gave an in- 
teresting performance, although the 
toccata might have been read with 
more eloquence and the pace of the 


—- fugue should have been a little faster 


Bach’s Toccata in D Minor 
Played on the Organ by 
Mr. Marshall. 


By PHILIP HALE. 

Dr. Muck was unable to conduct the 
concert of the Symphony: Orchestra 
yesterday afternoon, and Mr. Urack 
again took his place. Dr. Muck expects 


surely to conduct the concerts of next 
week, : 


The program of the lith public re- 
hearsal was as follows: 


Overture to ‘Coriolanus’’ 
Toccata in D minor for organ..... 
, neerto in A major for violin 
hel tc in F major, No. 8 
ere were two soloists yesterday— 
Mr, Noack, the second concert master, 


\ 
~ 


») 


and more steadily maintained. 

The overture to ‘‘Coriolanus’’ was well 
played with the exception of one of 
those unaccountable slips that oecur 
sometimes even -in a performance of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr, 
Urack was not so happy in his interpre- 
tation of the Symphony by Brahms 
as in that of Schumann’s last week. 
He was inclined to turn the first move- 
ment into mosaic work after the exposi- 
tion of the emblematic figure, the bold- 
est stroke of invention in the whole 
Symphony. The reading of the sec- 
ond movement and of the finale was 
mannered, but Mr. Urack was more 


tc fortunate in the third movement which 


was charmingly played. 

The program of the concerts next 
week will be as follows: Holbrooke, 
“Queen Mab” (first time); old Italian 
aria (Miss Gerhardt, soprano); Brahms, 
academic overture; Strauss, songs 
with orchestra— Morgen, Wiegenlied, 
Caecilia (Miss Gerhardt); Bruckner, 
Symphony No, 7. are ti 
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Urack Gives Good Reading 


eo 


of Brahms’ Symphony. 


ee ern nmr ry 


Messrs Noack and Marshall Both 
Appear as the Soloists. 


The program of the 10th Symphony 
rehearsal yesterday was as follows: 
Beethoven, overture to ‘“Coriolanus’’; 
Bach, Toccata in D minor for organ, | 
John P. .Marshall, organist; Sinding, | 
Concerto_in A major, for violin and 
orchestra, Sylvian Noack, _ soloist; 
Brahms, Symptiony No. 8, in F' major. 

As Dr Muck is still confined to his 
home, Mr Urack conducted. 

The feature of the concert was the 
Mr Urack 
obtained what appeared to approach 
more nearly an individual expression of 
his own purposes and musical taste than 
he has been able to do heretofore. 

He was particularly fortunate in the 
second or slow movement, and in that 
Which foilowed it. There was a more 
skillful graduation in the _ transition 
from one thought or passage to an- 
other, a more pervading repose, and a 
clearer sense of that intangible but 
easily appreciable quality which, when 
present, affords impressiveness and con- 
viction, but when ,.wanting, leaves un- 
certainty and incoherence. 

it may’ be said that the striking chief 
theme of the first movement—one of a 
peculiar and uncOnimon emotional force ° 
in Brahms—was lacking in keenness of 
‘aecent, and nqace of impetus, The bal- 
ance was not’ good here, for the trom- 
bones predominated, and Mr Urack’s 
beat needs something more of precision 
and authority to be effective in this 
‘rhythm, but the movement gained head- 
| Way as it progressed. 
| The ‘elosing allegro began with its 
due suppression as of apprehension and 
rose to auggest the increasing shocks 
Be battle. The orchestra played splen- 
didly, and Mr Urack was recalled, even 


the end of the program, and .ap- 
| heartily. It was a performance 
n which he well may take pride, 
Sinding’s concerto contains a plenti- 
ful dearth of ideas, and these are scat- 
tered economically through its pages. 
The orchestra is for the greater part out 
‘of proportion to the character of the solo 
t, amd the violinist is asked to play 
e ch contain only dry or at 
orative aeuration, or 
that lack 


it takes the Ht ae of true 
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ds take 


ace. : 
as without 


instrument. Mr Marshall was warmly 
applauded. 


It is believed that Dr, Muck will be 
able to conduct the concert next week. 
Elena Gerhardt will be the soloist, 


Symphony Hall—Symphony Concerts 


Dr. Muck is well on the way to. recovery 
from his recent illness. He. will resume 
work at rehearsals on Monday, and he will 
conduct at the concerts of next Friday af- 
ternoon and Saturday evening. For them 
he has put together a programme in whica 
the organ—and the organist of the Syin- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Marshall—will have | 
an unusually large part. The concerts wi!! 
begin with a Toccata and Fugue by Bach. 
for organ alone: and they will end wit! 
Saint-Saéns’s Symphony in C minor. 
which an organ is added to the orchestra. 
and which has been seldom played here- 
abouts. Between these two numbers, Mr 
Noack of the first desk of the first violins 
will play Sinding’s concerto in A major, 
still another piece almost unknown here. 
Presumably it suits the fineness of tone. 
the lightness and elegance of style and the 
quick musical fancy that have made Mr. 
Noack playing in the past a pleasure to 
his hearers. 


GAIN the regular series of concerts 
A. aimost have the, week to them 
selves, Since the holidays have 

Still to run their course. Dr. Muck’'s 
return to the Symphony Concerts seems 
at last certain. Otherwise the pro- 
sramme would not include Bruckner’s 
Seventh symphony and a novel piece, 
“Queen Mab,” by Josef Holbrooke, the 
pecullar English composer. At the Sym- 
phony Concerts, too, Miss Gerhardt wil! 
reappear to a public that now knows and 
admires her. For the Sunday afternoon 
concerts, Mme. Fremstad and Mr. Martin 
of the Metropolitan will sing at Symphony 
Hall, and at the Opera House its orchestra! 
and choral forces will venture Verdi’s Re- 
quiem Mass, with Mr. McCormack and 
Mme. Gay for the chief solo Singers. The 
occasional concert of the week is the re- 
cital of Miss Lerner, the pianist of many 
Sorts of charm, at Jordan Hall on paturday 


afternoon. 
“Sramst” Dee ~g, tu 
Symphony Hall—Symphony Concerts 
Dr. Muck is able to work again; he will 


_ conduct in the. Symphony Concerts of next 


week; and he has shaped his programme 


accordingly. If the public of the Symphony 


_ Concerts has chafed under the absence of 
_ the conductor, he has chafed no less under 


| illness that kept him idle and in his room. 


, last winter opulent of voice. expert in sone,! 
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are quick and compelling, but without the 


warmly. Characteristically, he begins where 


| of the public. It deserves to be revived now 


them as has Dr. Muck. His audiences next | "8 Of his eyelids. 
Friday and Saturday will receive him | New York Press. “Dees TI 


Sickness halted his plans. He was intend- 


ing to play Bruckner’s seventh symphony a | THE JOTH BOSTO aa 
| fortnight ago, and he will play it now at | ie 
tr 


| the concerts of next week. 


It is the sym- - 


Phony which did most to gain Bruckner | | 
the respect of conductors and the interest 


when he is an established composer, en- 
titled to a performance each year of one 
Or another of his symphonies in 
catholic series of orchestra] concerts, 
Bruckner will end the programme and 
Josef Holbrooke, the singular and stormy 
English composer, will 
chosen piece is his tone-poem. “Queen 


every 


Mab.”’ Never before has any of his orches.. 
tral music been played in the Symphony 
Concerts here or possibly in any Symphony 
concerts in America. Even his own Eneg- 
lana hears it none too often. It and he 
deserve an article to themselves to be By 8. C. Williams. 

printed in this place next Wednesdav. Brahms bulks largest in the 10th cons 
Happily, the ‘‘soloist’’ of the concerts next yj cert of the. Boston Symphony season. 
week is a singer of the first rank in her | The public rehearsal was given in Sym- 
kind—Miss Gerhardt, who proved herself 

condueting. The programme:— 

Beethoven—Overtureé to ‘‘Coriolanus,’’ Op. 62, 

Bach—Toceata in D minor for Organ. 

Sinding—Coneerto in A major, for Violin and 

Orchestra, Op. 45. Allegro energico. An- 
a is) dante. Allegro Zi0coso, 
| brahms—Symphony No, 3, in F major. Op, 9% 
I. Allegro con brio. IT. Andante. IIT, 
Poco allegretto. Ivy. Allegro. 

The soloists, Mr. Svlvian Noack, violinist, | 
and Mr. John P. Marshail, organist, are 
both members of the orchestra. In talent 
Shs Ware 60 Cinbuchers nn tla the concert is thus purely do- 

There is nothing sensational in Wein- Brahms’s Third Symphony is character- 
gartner’s actions on the concert stage or | istic of the composer at his best. It ig. 
in the opera house. His movements are | 00th robust and tender, with vitality sus- 
extremely reserved. He never indulges in| ined. Dr. Hanslick, an acute .critie’ 
gesticulatory extravagances. His signals where Wagner was not concerned, said of 

it succinctly: “Its fundamental note ig 
proud strength that rejoices in deeds. The 
heroic element is without. any warlike 
flavor; it leads to no tragic action, such — 
48 the Funeral march in Beethoven's. 
‘eroica.’ It recalls the health 
and full vigor of Beethoven’s second 


wise in taste and style, and Sensitive and 
eloquent with the manifold contents of her 
Pieces. She will sing an old [Italian air 
now unspecified, and three of Strauss’s 
songs, ‘*Morgen,”’ ‘“Wiegenlied’”’ and 
“Cecilia,’’ to orchestral accompaniment. 
Between her numbers | stands Brahms’s | 
“Academic Overture,”’ already played in 

New York this season by the orchestra. 


eccentric contortions and sweeping fyra- | 
tions which are supposed to appeal to the + 
fallery. And yet, to my way of thinking, 
Weingartner is more of a poseur than the 
warm-biooded and ‘tumultuous Safonoff 
eS pfeil Se er et is, in period, and nowhere the singularities of his 
: 1s, ly, liberately last period; and every now and then in 
conscious of his audience. His very re- passages quivers the romantic twilight of! 
serve is calculated, his very restraint is - Schumann and Mendelssohn.” a 
designed to impress on the observer what Conducting his third concert since ton- 
results he can achieve with a minimum or , Silitis made Dr. Muck its prey, Mm Urack 
effort. {| read the symphony with judicious freedom 
Even Dr. Muck cannot escape entirely and revealing insight which made the per-_ 
the suspicion of posing, though no one formance his finest with the baton. The 
would think of calling him theatrical. A [ orchestra particularly excelled, -m the 


S*rious-minded musician he is, no doubt; romantic third movement. . i ad 
) : . e , Beethoven's Overture to ‘ ! Ra 

&@ man who cares more for sincere approval - was not written as a preltide to aM 
than for superficially flattering applause. ~ speare’s tragedy, but to'a drama by the 
And yet, on several occasions he has done German poet Hétnrich von Collin, and 
, me: Sees 

dedicated to him. Hence Wagner’s parallel 
between Shakespeare and Beethoven with 


the very thing with which Safonoff aroused 


[Max Smith, in the 


AND LOCAL SOLOISTS 


begin it. The | Mr, Marshall Plays Bach’s Tocca- 


ta in D Minor, and Mr. Noack 
Sinding’s Concerto. i 


phony hall, Friday afternoon, Mr. Uracil 
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gates of his native city. Manly scrength 
tenderness are’ contrasted 


and womanly | 
Dignity and |} 


and dramatically opposed. 
strength were manifest in yesterday’s per- 
formance, with a few instances of over- 


the noble organ of Symphony Hall and 
the orchestra’s accomplished organist more 
frequently. It is a virtuoso piece and Mr. 
Marshall played it with due appreciation 
of its brilliant and rhapsodic qualities. 
The Sinding concerto, which has been de- 
scribed as a fantasia in three sections, is 
not one of the greatest, but it has charm 
and the composer is more mindful of 
| limitations of the)instrument than some 
makers of violin Goncertos renowned. Mr., 


| ) 
emphasis in Mr. Urack’s anxiety to point | 
the motive sharply. . 
The Bach Toccata in D minor gave 
pleasure to many that would gladly hear Rr. 
dork. 


\ 


Lm, 
this Overture as a basis Was a trifle far-yj — 
fetched. It is, however, sufficiently graphic |. J 
and apt for illustrative purposes, It is sur- 
mised that Beethoven took but a single | 
scene, that between Coriolanus, his wife, | 
and his mother on the battlefield before the ]] — 


. LO ee, f 42. 
The return of our musical A sha 
With a golden fleece of reviews wds Ccele- 
brated vesterday afternoon by a programme 
that was in some respects memorable. It 
gave two new works and presented a new 
and great pianist. It also presented a new 
conductor, Mr. Urack, in the place of Dr. 
Muck, who was ill. The ingenuity of 
Reger shrivelled up before ‘the inspiration 
of Beethoven, but the concerto in ancient 


Noack’s playing gave pleasure without ex-é@]} style Was nevertheless an important work, 


citing enthusiasm. He was most persuasive 
in the Andante. 

The programme for next week’s concerts 
is not yet announced. Elena Gerhardt, the 
German soprano whose first American tour 
made her an established favorite, will be 
~the soloist. 


Here in Boston 

Dr. Muck’s illness still disables him, and 
he will not be able to conduct at the Sym- 
phony Concerts of this week, at which Mr. 
Urack will again lead in his stead. The 
announced programme has been changed 
to meet this exigency. It now runs. 
Overture to ‘Coriolan’’ .... Beethoven 
Toccata with Fugue for Organ 
Concerto fo: violin in A.....-+eees 9° 
Symphony in F, No. 8 Brahms 

Soloists: Mr. Noack and Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Clément will appear this evening in 
‘Louise’ for the last time for the present 
at the Opera House, since he is about to 
begin a concert tour. In subsequent per- 
formances of ‘‘Louise,’’ Mr. Zenatello will 
take the part of Julien. 

When Clara Butt, the English alto, and 
Kennerly Rumford, the baritone, begin 
their American tour at Symphony Hall, on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 5, she will sing two 
old operatic airs by Handel; three German 
songs by Schubert, Schumann and Brahms; 
an air from Debussy’s cantata, “The Prodi- 
gal Son,’ and his song, ‘‘Mandolin’’; and 
four or five English pieces, among which 
are ‘‘The Lost Chord’ and ‘‘Abide with 
Me,” to harp and organ accompaniment. 
Mr, Rumford’s part of the programme com- 
prises songs by Strauss, Wolf, Grieg and 
sundry English composers. Further, the 
| singers will undertake at least one duet. 


' 


.e.. sinding 


one which required a hearing and de- 
manded studying. It was not in ancient 
stvle except in the fact that it played 
several instruments in a concerted man- 
ner, instead of having a single prominent 
solo instrument as the classical concertos 
generally do. The hands were the hands 
of sau but the voice was the voice of 
Jacob. It was the very modern and in- 
genious Max Reger masquerading in an 
‘antique combination. It was also in th 
‘old free form, but not at all in the ol 


calm spirit. | 
calm spirit says Louis C. Elson in th 


Advertiser. | 
Oh how one bathed in Beethoven after 
the arduous Reger task! It may hav 
been subtle slyness that led Dr. Muck t 
put this concerto just before Beethoven’ 
beautiful work. He could not have made 
a greater or more effective contrast. It 
we were asked off-hand which piano con- 
certo we held to be the greatest and most 
beautiful in the world, we should pass by 
the ‘“‘Emperor’’ and choose this fourth 
concerto. 
And it introduced a great artist. Leopold 
Godowsky is a giant in technique, a rival 
| of Rosenthal in the field of virtuosity; but 
he can sometimes make this technical 
ability a means to a greater end. Yester- 
day one thought first of Beethoven, second 
of Godowsky. But not in the two cadenzas. 
These were colossal. The chord. and 
arpeggio.and scale work was something 
iong to be remembered, Whether it was 
wise to make the first cadenza so long 
may be questioned. Beethoven was not 
in sympathy with long cadenzas as the 
written direction in the finale and the 
abolition of the solo cadenza in his next 
concerto show. But it was worth while 
io hear such a wonderful technique in its 
fullest display, and in the rest of the Work 
Mr. Godowsky.was the true artist. Not 
since the great Baermann played | this 
concerto in public have we heard the work 
so effectively given. Mr, Godowsky was 
recalled several times at the end, eS 
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Conductor and Men” "> 


f 

| The second concert“ of t | | 
| phony Oreheéstra in New sin ante flare 
afternoon was a notable one, that gave the 
audience the highest degree of pleasure 
Not only was the orchestra itself in its 
most consummate form and Dr. Muck in 
his most perfect vein, but Fritz Kreisler 
who was the soloist, seemed to reach * 
higher point of eloquence, inspired bie 


Brahms’s violin concerto, than he has of- 1912--18 
: © 


ten attained. The result was one of those 
INY ORCHESTRA. 


rare occasions when perfection seems with- 
K, Conductor. 


i a 


Hall. 


in grasp and hearing. 

At Would be a long undertaking 
Ol all the beauties of n 
Beethoven’s Kighth Symphony, and Third 
|, yeonora, 3 Overture, or of Schumann's 
ergo eva Overture that were the orches- 
tra . numbers, Dr. Muck'’s readings were 
instinct with life, with rhythmic intensity 
with an exquisite sense of proportion in 
detail and in the larger outlines, never fail. 
ing in a sense of beauty of tone and dy- 
namic fSradation. He elicits from the 
virtuosos Of the orchestra all their art, 
their enthusiasm. their devotion fetehas 
them contribute al] they possess to Na 
sreater Whole he ig moulding, No Sais 
SUOvOR: perhaps, has ever more perfectly 
ae bie Of all the accumulation of ar. 
i Ic Skill and power that are at his dis- 
tela ser in the Boston Symphony Orches- 
sca 8 dee ail very well for him, when he 

called by the: applause after a per- 
‘ormance, to point politely back to his men 
fing oe onep who really did it, Artists 
ae ane and as artists they play: and 
cor thes zene artists the results would be 
by so muc h less. But the Supremelyv sat- 
atid: quality Of such a performance ‘ae 
oes comes from the brain and hand. 
he constructive sense, the technical Slxill 
the Vivifying imagination, and the slowing 
artistic Spirit of the conductor TR } 1 
Aldrich in the New York Times { q Pum 


to tell 
the performance of 


CERT. 


3ER 23, AT 8, P.M. 


? in C major “Jupiter” 


eee . ee 


BEETHOVEN, CONCERTO for VIOLIN in D, op. 61 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE, ‘‘Leonora,’’ No. 3 


Soloist: 


Mr. FRITZ KREISLER 
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Conductor. 
, ‘Queen Mab,”’ 


Boston) 


ime in 
Soloist: 


Programme. 


ACADEMIC FESTIVAL OVERTURE 
SYMPHONY in E flat, No- 7, “‘Romantic”’ 


THREE SONGS with OrcHESTRA 


a) Morgen 
5) Wiegenlied 


c) Caecilie 


TONE POEM for ORCHESTRA 


(after Shakespeare) 


OLD ITALIAN ARIA 


(First t 


AI. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, AT 8 P. M. 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1912--18. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Miss ELENA GERHARDT 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 


HOLBROOKE, 
BRUCKNER, 
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Conductor. 


Boston) 


Soloist: 
Miss ELENA GERHARDT 


drogramme. 


TONE POEM for OrncHEsTRA, “Queen Mab,’’ 


(after Shakespeare) 


ACADEMIC FESTIVAL OVERTURE 
SYMPHONY in E flat, No- 7, ‘‘Romantic’’ 


THREE SONGS with ORCHESTRA 


OLD ITALIAN ARIA 
a) Morgen 


(First t 


Al, CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, AT 8 P. M. 


5b) Wiegenlied 
c) Caecilie 


Symphony Hall. 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, 


HOLBROOKE, 
BRAHMS, 
STRAUSS, 
BRUCKNER, 
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AT THE SYMPHON 


ad? 
/ NOT AT HER BEST 


IN ITALIAN NUMBERS 


pr. Muck, Well on Way to Recov- 
i ery, Leads in an Exhaustive 


Programme. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


Brahms—'‘'‘Academic’’ Overture. 
| Marcello—Aria, ‘‘Quella Fiamma.’’ 
|, Gluck—Aria, ‘‘O del mio Dolce ardor.”’ 
Soloist, Miss Elena Gerhardt. 
Holbrooke—Sy mphonic Poem. ‘‘Queen Mab.’’ 


i 
j 
- 
i} 


Richard Strauss—Three songs with Orchestral | 


accompaniment, Miss Gerhardt. 
Bruckner—Symphony No. 7. 

i; The reappearance of Dr. Muck from 
| his tonsilitian sick-bed was hailed with 
‘much applause, and it was also sig- 
-nalized by a programme of most ambi- 
; tious and modern character grandly car- 
'' ried out. Josef Holbrooke was, on this 
i} oc casion, introduced to a Boston audi- 
i ence, We doubt whether the acquain- 
; tance is to be altogether a pleasant. one. 
| We recall a “Queen M: ib,’’ written by one 
} Berlioz, which presented ¢ Shakespeare's 

tricksy fairy in more attractive guise. 
tlolbrooke has immersed himself in the 
Stream of ultra-modern bizarrerrie and 
has introduced everything from concer- 
tinas and real bells to colored lights, in 
his symphonic poems. He is a type of 
; modern eccentricity, of that restlessness 
i that is ever seeking and never finding 
much that is worth while. We are flat- 
tered that he tends towards American 
poets in his choice of subjects, even if 
we sometimes object to the manner in 
Which he treats them. 7 
“Queen Mab” is, of course, seored for 


. a eae ere nace © oes 


‘+a very heavy orchestra. Your true 
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modern demandS more than a hundred 
musicians to picture the hum of a 
mosquito or the dream ‘of a fairy. But 
we must add that he uses this large or- 
chestra with great skill, and gives tone- 
coloring that ranks him even’ with 
Strauss. The tinkling Glockenspiel pas- 
Sages and even the Xylophone obbligato 
were effective. The picture of lover’s 
dreams had some beauty, and the martial 
effects spoken of by Shakespeare were 
the best of all, even if there was kinship 
| to “Tristan and Isolde” in the first and 
Close relationship to “Till Kulenspiegei”’ 
in the last-named—in the odd augmented 
‘ intervals of the trumpet figure. 

The fourth division (for chorus) was 
omitted, this having the composer’s sanc- 
tion. In the dainty touches of the Shake- 
spearian picture, Berlioz has done infin- 


Mr. Mieco to dokne, to Boston to: : 

his tone-poem at its very best. No enaee 
that it won great applause even. pes i 
many may have been mystified by some 

its progressions. 

Elena Gerhardt is a true artist. She dod’ 
not endeavor to put more into a song. than. 
the composer dreamed of; she does not. 
exaggerate or distort. Yesterday's | re-) 

| hearsal proved that she has more strings. 
'to her bow than merely the German 
| Lieder, In which she was heard here be-. 
} fore, for her singing of the Old Italian 
|} school was an exhibition of that broad 
legato which is seldom called upon in Lied-— 
‘singing. Yet we are obliged to say that | 
she was not at her best in the old Italian 
numbers, and “O del mio dolce ardor’ 
lacked the true ‘“‘Conto Spianato’’ which 
many of its phases demand. In the 
Strauss ‘‘Lieder,’’ however, her foot (or 
her larynx) was on its native heat 
' and she sang gloriously. It was a treat to 
hear ‘‘Morgen,” ‘‘Wiegenlied” and ‘“Cae- 
cilia’’ with orchestra, even though the 
| modulations of the Cradle Song suggested 
a Boston babe, brought up on Browning. 
and Emerson. Miss Gerhardt’s “Lieder” 
| aroused very great enthusiasm. 

Dr, Muck seldom gives us the moder! 
intoxicants in music but what he im-- 
mediately hands us an antidote. On this 

occasion the corrective to Josef Holbrooke | 
was Johannes Brahmsand was administered 
before the more indigestible number, The 
“Academic Overture’ shows that even the 
phlegmatic Brahms had his vein of humor. 
How those student’s songs ring out! What 
a mock-serious to do the bassoons maké 
ever the *“Fuchslied’’ which every German 
student has roared out to the words of 
“What comes there from above?’ In the 
domain of figure development we consider 
Brahms the equal of Beethoven. Had his 
emotional power only balanced his intel- 
‘lectual prowess he would rank beside any ~ 
- of the masters. But, as already intimated, 
his serenity forms a good contrast to the 
, everlasting effort and excitement of the 
radicals in music. The overture was mué¢h 
appreciated. When the American composer 
‘tries to write a college symphony, he will” 
have more trouble than Brahms had, ‘for’ 
- one of his themes is of the loftiest gescrip- 
tion, yet is actual students’ music. THe. 
' “niece de resistance” of the afternoon wag,” 
of course, the Bruckner symphony. it is 
not new to Boston, Gericke and Fiedler, 
and Dr. Muck himself having given it) 
before. The work belongs to the Brahm 
category in spite of the fact that Brah i 
belittled Bruckner. There is the same 
ease in the handling of figures, the samg 
wonderful power of development. But 
Brahms is more melodic than Bruck 
It is musician’s music. her: 
any auditor can grasp all of the augt ion. 
tutions, inversions, diminutions, expans lions 
and contractions of the figures whiek 
Bruckner spins out so easily. One can ‘See 
many things in the score that do not rea 
the ear, hl 

Dr. Muck read the first movement ih, @ 

manner that made many things clear t that 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT %,{8 Symztons, Concerts ot the ‘current 
(a. ~ star pili Gerhardt, the singer of songs 
gg Srann Pesaran ce " _ and concert-pieces, in the full possession } 

ae mt . & , ‘ ~ 191% "of her powers. And so, a concert two. 

was cy ig 36 vy | DR. MUCK AGAIN, WITH A STRIKING pours and vel minutes long did not seem 
however, a hea | ; edious, excep o the: deaf to Brucknen! 
ey nts ae lore ¥ ec parked exodus : PROGRAMME and applause flowed plentifully, especially 
‘Holbrooke, wey there was a marked exodus ze applause flowed plentifully, especially 
the end. | py ! ) 

4:3 second movement is the tribute to : 
Wagner, although it has been debated as 
to whether Bruckner thought of Wagner 
when he first sketched out this movement. 
‘Grandeur and sweetness are here in con- | 
trast, and the solemnity is in vivid con- : 
trast with such emotional wailing as one | 
gets in Tsthaikowsky's Pathetic Sym- | 
phony. It is a most lofty movement even | 
if many, from Brahms down to the Sym- | 
phony girl cannot understand it. q 
there | | HE Symphony Concerts almost be- 
In the Scherzo there is an omnipresent se, een J Cente ee 


Audience, Orchestra and Conductor—Bruck- 


’ i : 
ner’s Seventh Symphony in Unusually If ever two composers were remote from | 


Revealing Performance—Mr. Holbrook’s | each other, it is the simple-souled and. 
Tone-Poem of Fantastic Imagination and | !8)!y emotional Bruckner and the sophisti- 
" ‘ ; cated and ‘cerebral’ Strauss. Yet in one 
Melodic Power—Miss Gerhardt Returns in | respect they are akin: discussion of their 


Old Airs and Songs by Strauss—Brahms, technical procedure only darkens under- 
Standing and appreciation of their music. 


the Interloper Debate the methods of Strauss, and the de- 
—- baters soon lose all sense of the substance, . 


——S eee 


the passion, the picture, the ¢éxpressive 
qualities of his music in a welter of details 
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trumpet theme of six notes which is some- 
what akin to Richard Strauss’s use of the 
trumpet in ‘“‘Also sprach Zarathustra.” It 
ends in an exciting gallop and is the most 
vehement part of the symphony. The 
trumpeters had their work to do and de- 
serve credit for the way in which they did 


It; was a month and more since 

Dr. Muck had conducted at them, 
and the audience, realizing at last the dif- 
ference that his absence makes in the 
amount and the quality of its pleasure, 
applauded him, when he took his place, 
quite as heartily as it did at the first con- 


|of polyphony, harmony and instrumental 


combinations. Discuss the technical pro- 
cedure of Bruckner, and soon all concerned 
are Standing about the chosen symphony. 
like the anatomists in Rembrandt’s picture,,.. 
while one of their number is dissecting” 
“inversions,’’ ‘“‘imitations,’’ ‘‘characteristie 


| counterpoint,’ “‘great crescendi’’ and the 


b 


trifle quicker to advantage. 


it. The tempo here might have been a 


On the whole we like the Scherzo as 

éing the most intelligible, but we rank 
the Adagio as a masterpiece. Bruckner is 
not ugly, in the sense that D’Indy becomes 
erabbed in his intricate moods, but his 
ability to ‘‘develop” figures leads him too 
far. The symphony is too long, and, com- 
img at the end of a programme that was 


considerably over two hours in length, it 


became too much of a task to unravel. 
During the Finale, when figures were 
juggled about with phenomenal skill, we 
found ourselves wishing that Bruckner 
had been less of a contrapuntist; he might 
then have been a more pleasing composer. 
In tone-coloring we do not find Bruckner 
‘much better than Brahms or even Schu- 
mann. Some of the experimental com- 
binations do not please, and there is a de- 
gree of reiteration that only a genius can 
allow himself. 

' Such a concert was an exhausting test 
‘for a man just recovering from an illness, 
‘but Dr, Muck carried out the herculean 
task in a manner that went far to prove 


that he is no longer an invalid. Mr. | 
Urack has not been as spirited as arrack, | 


but we cannot expect a Dr. Muck to grow 
on every bush. Boston is happy in the re- 
eovery of its great conductor. 


—— 
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cert of the year. If his face was still 
pale with an exhausting illness, not a trace 
of it dulled his alertness of mind and 
spirit toward his music or weakened his 
variously commanding hand over his men, 
In any and all circumstance the orchestra 
is a remarkable orchestra and it does not 
lack esprit de corps when its chief is 
absent; but it is one thing in sensuous 
quality of tone, plasticity of expression and 
instant responsiveness when he conducts 
it and another thing when he does not. 

A notable new piece stood, moreover on 
the programme—Josef Holbrook’s ‘‘Queen 
Mab,” the first of his tone-poems or of any 


of his music in the larger forms to be per- 
formed in America. Not novel in chrono- 


logical fact, but still novel to most ears wag 
the symphony of the day—the seventh of 
2ruckner, the symphony of the dirge-like 
Slow movement inspired by the faithful 
disciple’s thought that even Wagner, like 
Other mortals, must die. Learned exposi- 
tion and zealous advocacy cannot do much 
for Bruckner’s music. From the old 
Viennese days of the rivalry between the 
partisans of Brahms and Bruckner, men 
have argued long, loudly and vainly about 
it. The hearer either feels Bruckner's 
music—in spite of all the obstacles 
the composer has put in its way— 
Sympathizes with it, even cherishes it. 
Or else he is quite deaf to it—and de- 
parts as many a hearer did yesterday at 
the first moment of escape from weariness 
of listening and futility of impression. 
Bruckner’s symphonies exact an alternately 
Submissive and responsive state of mind in 
those that hear them. Audiences must be 
schooled to them, and so the conductors, 
like Dr. Muck, who “hold by” Bruckner, 
play one of them annually. When they are 
as eloquent and revealing as Dr. Muck, 
the schooling is often pleasure. Finally, 
the ‘‘assisting artist’’ was of the first rank 
in her kind—not too frequent an experience 


| like. Meanwhile the symphony lies lifeless 
'—body and soul. None so hinder apprecia- 
' tion of Bruckner’s music as the devoted 
analysts of it. None so foster that appre- 
ciation as conductors who, like Dr. Muck, 
make their hearers forget form and man- 
ner in revelation of the music as singular 
and rare emotion in tones. . 

For Bruckner welled with feeling so ine | 
tense that he seems always to be strugging 
for full utterance of it. - Consider the slow | 
movement of this seventh symphony, the 
Adagio of the tenor tubas, inspired by 
grieving thought of Wagner’s mortality—an_ 
anti¢ipatory requiem, as it were, with its 
'reiterated melody of deep and solemn lam- 
-entation and its answering melody, as of 
‘memory that cherishes, though it mourn, 
_T». what lengths of dirge-like song does not 
'Bruckner carry his lamentation, and how 
,at every repetition he deepens and solemn- 


izes it by every instrumental voice, by 


‘every means of tonality and harmony that 
|} he can command. He would mourn as 


with the grief of a lamenting universe, 
finding voice in his tones. Across all this’ 
grave and insistent majesty of lamentation 
runs the other melody of intimate consola- } 
tion of the heart that forgets its grief ag 
it cherishes and idealizes a memory. With 
the gentlest of hands, in instrumental and 
harmonic device, Bruckner irradiates its 
gentle intensities. He does not even suspect 
his lengths of utterance, his mannerisms of 
means, in the effort to fill his music with 
the feeling that flocds so full in him. 
Sometimes, as by a flash of inspiration, he 
attains his goal, and the heart that listens 
—for the heart and not the mind hears 
Bruckner—swells or melts with the musie, - 
Faltering or attaining, it is all emotion. 
and the conductor best reveals it when, ag | 
Dr. Muck did, he makes this emotion over-_ 
whelm all other sensations. A 
It is the custom to label Bruekner’s” 





Scherzi boisterous, rushing rudely: aioe: 
to prancing rhythms and abrupt van 
elanging instrumental voices. They do 
sound so; but what is this sounding but 
‘the bounding quest. for another sort of 
intensity, for the release to the wget 
of-.another sort of feeling? It was nh 
in Bruckner’s temperament to imagine | 
the light, flickering, fantastic, sophisti- | 
eated Scherzi contrived by many a con- 
temporary symphonist. He must be ro- 
bust, rugged, forthright, but always to 
his utmost of feeling in its kind. The 
discerning conductor, like Dr. Muck, lets 
him stamp about and clang about to his 
fill, and then sets Bruckner down to 
tranquil song that in this particular 
Scherzo of the seventh symphony is soft 
“and plaintive, half sun-lit, half _shad- 
owed, but all feeling. Up go the “great 
erescendi” of the first Allegro and the 
Finale, around come the inversions”; 
here is Bruckner taking breath in con- 
trapuntal “imitation”; there he is break- 
ing off abruptly and starting afresh as 
one who had found a new trail through 
a jungle of structural bewilderment. 
Heard so, the music wearies, exasper- 
ates. But heard as so much emotion 
struggling to release itself to the ut- 
most, it begins to have a passion of its 
own—a passion of intense longing and 
heroic resolution. It becomes, in spite 
of all its gropings and stammerings 
the aquest of an ideal beauty and in- 
tensity in tones. The radiant vision pos- 
sesses Bruckner’s soul. He cannot think 
of it or measure it because he feels it so 
deeply. He stumbles about, waiting for the 
heavens to open, conjuring them by every 
magic of modulation and instrumentation 
in his power. The skies part; for an in- 
stant he gains his beauty, ideal, ineffa- 
ble, like that of no other music. And 
then he gropes again. Almost eye to eye, 
and heart to heart with Bruckner, Dr, 
Muck seemed to see and feel these vi- 
sions. It was'‘as though he made the 
Orchestra the body of Bruckner’s Spirit. 
Mr. Holbrook’s tone-poem required no 
state of listening mind and no attuned sym- 
| pathies. What he wishes to do in “‘Queen 
| Mab,” what he can do and the means | 
| which he does it, seem “er? sone pl an 
| make readily the desired mpress ‘ 
} almost always with Mr. Holbrook - mUAIG, 
there is a literary source tage ange BD 2 
cutio’s speech about Queen Mab in the ae 
act of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.” She comes ° : 
dreams, elf-life, fantastic, prankish. ey 
piti-pats across the sleeping lovers a 
‘and deep are his dreams of love. ses 
tickles the sleeping soldier, and ye bey 
in sleep-chasings and half-wakes in gray 
tering nightmare. Day and ay eh 
again, tear these age am to ta , 
whistle and whirl them away. 
Accordingly “Queen Mab” begins give 
mysteriously, tremulously. The agg 
sounds. uncanny, shivery. Suspense pe 
it. Then out of it twitches the fairy t 
dreams, teetering along her lightsom 


As | 


way. "The music is of prankls a 
Quickly Mab is in the ‘lov ldiopige ys = 
‘the music expands into deep reine 
song, a rich and flooding me ip Bi serps 
amplified. It is Straussian in 
curve, 
tate” its irresistible suspense. a i 
is it quite a love song of arg a te 
the warmth and brightness of rage Bayt 
love-song of dream, unreal an Preserseess 
that now and again almost flic ict ee! 
until Mab recalls _ it. She ant ap 
rhythms, flecks its tonal colors, gy ge 
sport with it, gig heehee | 
° | 
saber’ wah: Seah And now she slips side | 
to the soldier and again his Peg he 
music of sleep-chasings. To 4 yt Hh, 
his dream he goes in fantastic wager dt 
hears trumpets grotesquely Rg oop oi 
awakes with a start and a squeak. Pgh vgs | 
lover’s music of mystery, B exay -* gg 
soldier’s music of bizarrerie. es Baar | 
pause and then Mr. Holbrook wrea “a | 
self upon: his orchestra. He tear Sta 
night-visions to tatters and ae in| 
helter-skelter away. The music en | 
a great gust of clear, bright werd ites. 
The tone-poem affirms muc - 0 8a 
| Holbrook, even though now in his aerate 
sterile and freakish thirties, he is ha el 
the composer that he seemed iol 7 
twenties of ‘Queen Mab, the eb “ 
variations and the pieces after pla 
affirms the invention that can—or C ai 
pour forth spontaneously and surely 


brain 


a flooding, possessing, transporting melody | 


as that of the lover’s dream. 


The ear | 


i 


bathes luxuriously in it; the imagination | 


thrills to it; the sheer sweep and gist 
of it are magnificent to hear. The tl 
of the handling (as the sorority ed 
matches the »vigness of the melo y. "Bal 
vention is a tame word for the nh ey 
faculty benind. Again P gen a. 
affirms unusual qualities in Mr. eg ci ie 
imagination. Until, at the end, he tears ¢° 


Py igs 
Le. 


! mounting in- ‘ 
its sustained and But never | 


shreds the whole fabric of dream _— : 
whimsey the music is of sleep-chasinss, f 


| night-visions, prankish fantasy, unreal, ts 
-eanny, of the slumber in which the ot 
faculties are inert or else perverse = oe 
torted as in the haunting phrase . ra 
soldier’s dream, Mr. Holbrook pit 
and can put into’ tones the “ee 
and the freakishness of night % . 
sleep, dream and half-wakings. o 
are normal to him who writes, sachet 
to us that listen. Only at the a ae 
he fall away into freakish sound and um 
Furthermore, he is precocious master a 
the rhetoric of music. Whatever he Sad 
say, he says vividly and surely in te a 
stroke. The apt harmony, the rece 
rhythm, the eloquent instrumental teen b 
the pointing figure, the tingling suspe he 
or the long outspread climax are at we 
command. Mr. Holbrook’s sheer 50 Salley 
and spontaneity with such intricate ae 
are overwhelming. His command of mus < 
rhetoric is as freakish as the eaeenny 
range of. his musical imagination. e 


big, bizarre and 


Brave and tender 
century, singing th 
serene song? 
his 
So different from the other 
With its student tunes, usual fn its 
and treatment of them, easily form 
workmanlike throughout, 
human, self-possessed music, 
well—the golden mean with which to begin 
the concert on an even keel, 
temperately with it, 


a4 »' 

Sey om 
tate ee 
—- a * . 


f#eems a kind Of Pod tn tones—by which 
: on it is unwise to Search his music too | 
GROPIFE ie | 


Beside Bruckner and Holbrook. Brahms’s 
“Academic Overture” and the two eigh- 
teenth-century airs and the three songs by | 
Strauss that Miss Gerhardt sang seemed | 
strangely tranquil music. Marcello’s music 
in one of those airs seemed Pure line, flow- 
ing from serene phrase to serene phrase, 
warmed by the singer’s tones, Speaking its 
longing gravely, chastely. The music, by | 
eS 


long, clear, supple crescendo to its 
and sonorous end.' 


tahoe 


stately’ 
H. 7. p. | 
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With Miss Elena Gerhardt, soprano, 
as soloist, the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra, Kar] Muck, conductor, rehearsed its 
eleventh program in Symphony hall Fri- 
day afternoon before an audience that 
filled the house. The program was'“as 
{follows: Brahms “Academic” overture, 


wn beauty and | op. 80; arias. with orchestra: Marcello, 
the beauty of Miss Gerhardt’s fones. She | “I} mio bel foeo:” jluck, air from “Parig 


Sustained them artfully in long-breathed |. ‘ite. z detec S 7: ’” 
periods. She never over-colored hard and pele xiolbrooke, Queen Mab 
poem (three movements), op.- 45; 


Music of Mnhe still was the Succeeding air , ; 
Strauss, songs with orchestra] accompa- 


from Gluck’s Helen,” but of 
more varied touched with warmer | niment: “Morgen,” “Wiegenlied,” . “Cae- 
y was softer, tenderer, | cilia +? Bruekner, symphony in B 
in the music and in the’ No. 7. 
, Points in the program of unusual bril< 
Oice, her sense of 
ained mood, her 


lianey were the singing of Miss Gerhardt 
such music half- , 


the token of the words, was 
but it had none save in its o 


major, 


artfully simple ac 

to echo them wistfully. 
of Miss Gerhardt’s half-yv 
Sustained song and sust 
justness of Style meet 
way. 

So far the singer had 
Suous depth and glow th 
mon in her tones, but next she could let 
them flood through the vague erotic vision 
of Strauss’s “Morgen” opr the mother’s 
caressing of her dream rather than her - 
child in his ““Wiegenlied.” These are 
irr of static and ecstatic mood, low- e 
voiced and dee -voiced. Ss ’ hh } 
bition <iinth temperament ate, dint the singer lvigorated tne musi¢ with the 
them, They keep ‘clear of her Iimita- Motion. Successive statements added to 
tions of voice, as she kept clear yester- * the original idea but gave notice of still 
a gs occasional shortcomings in song. | more to be said. Thus the musie PEI j, 
ut the streaming, climacteric passion gressed from point to point, fulfilling 


of “Cicilie’ and its whirl 
phrase are not for her y much ‘but always promising more. And 
nation. When the final cadence oceurred the lis- 
tener could well believe that ‘the singer 
could tell a new. and equally informing 


message, Were she to repeat the ‘aria 
from the beginning. 


that seems 

The soft richness {in the two works of the eighteenth cen- 
tury opera school and the performanee 
of the “Queen Mab” poem. | 
Fhe praise of Miss Gerhardt’s work 
may be summed up in the comment that} 
the old formal musie with all its repeti- 
tions kept geing without monotony or 
drag to the end. This apparently negu- 
tive merit of her performance is in 


Subdued the sen- 
at she can sSum- 


| 


| point of fact a summary of many 


tive merits. s 


| 
) posi-| 
For with every new phrase} 

| 


magi- 
tamely,. 
it is hard to 


And what did Brahms do in this 
freighted so heavily with 
certain and ma 


Salley, 
the aspiring, un- 
sniloquent Bruckner; the 
restless Holbrook modulat- 
ing at every breath: the Strauss of these 
ecstatic, sensuous, nervous melodies; the 


men of the eighteenth 
eir relatively Simple and 
Perhaps he was there with 
‘Academic Overture,’ because it was 


pieces—homely 
choice 
al and 
§ood-naturedly 
doing its job. 


That word which terminated the third 
line of the Italian piece of versification 
and bore the heaviest rhythmic stress of: 
the poem, kept returning with new voeal 
color, with the most delicate variations 
of syllabic accent. An element of speech 

was lifted by vocalization far above. its 
everyday significance, exalted away be- 
‘yond its meaning as an ordinary worka+ 
day verb in the future tense. Yet it 
was held steadfastly in the realm of the 
poetic; it was never forced over into the 
realm of the fantastie and absurd. , Miss 
Gerhardt has found the secret of inter-— 
preting the eighteenth century, musi¢ as 
surely as have the men of the Flonzaley 


Beginning 
Dr. Muck led it in 
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this declaimer in the-modern style, is one oes, must have left him no doubt 


ot the most successful artists in reviving ‘the attitude of his, Boston audien nces. 


the art of early opera ‘singing who has In the applause that was sustained for 
approached the problem. With a vocal several minutes there was an unmis-| 


: } , takable and contagious warmth. 
technique of perfect finish and with vocal | phe programme was a notable one. 


coloring of the richest variety, she can |Mme. Elena Gerhard was the soloist, 
make the writing of Marcello and of | and argh are yous CN en aie: 
hs Ale ys 3 _ | concert singers w 
Gluck musical) plausible with a genera- | yo4ef Holbrooke’s ‘Queen Mab,” after 
tion. that is beginning to put Wagner |gnakspere, “Poem No. 7, for grand 
himself in the classic past. orchestra and chorus gap og 
tro . | 45,"" was performed for the firs me 
The interpretation of “Queen Mab” here. There was also Bruckner’s 
was one of ‘Dr. Muck’s happy excursions | seventh symphony, and Brahms’ “ACO 
into the modern field. He put this | demic” overture—giorious music, most 


is activ : : brilliantly played. 
strange-and attractive piece of music at Tosef Hiolbrooke is one of the ring- 


once safely into the Symphony repertory. | jeaders, let us say, of the modern Eng- | 
‘He made the work an expression of the |lish school, This school numbers 


hour, revealed it as a study of twentieth among its members several young men 
who have at least wandered far out 


century society. He held his interpreta- || 5¢ tne beaten track in their efforts to 
tion constantly in hand in that wonder- || ana. expression of themselves. Mr. 
{ul manner that characterizes him when | Holbrooke is the sieagp o of of nearly 
| ¢ : ‘| hysterical eulogy by Ernest ewman, 
he 1s ok his best. . a \\ highly esteemed as a music critic in 

Tt was another Karl Muck who directed || several continents. His life has been 


the Bruckner symphony. Either there |{a checkered one. He has written many 


bia not sufficient practise time for mas- tone-poems for orchestra, and has been 
| especially attracted by the writings of 


tering this poncerone work, or else Dr. Edgar Allan Poe. His opera, ‘‘Chil- 
Myck was carrying out some theory O01 || dren of the Don,” libretto by Lord 
artistic conservation and was not pushing Howard de Waldron, Mr. Holbrooke's 
his men to the best of their powers, or patron, was 4 failure when given re- 
‘Ise he d t care f Bruck At | cently by Mr. Hammerstein in London. 
@lse he does nov care for sedae er \ Mr. Holbrooke, among other things, is 
all events he made a record of interpreta- | the composer of an “Illuminated sym- 


tion inferior to that which his predeces- phony,” a sort of musical commentary, 
we gather, upon a4 series of ‘pictorial 


) » yey rj his § 4 

sor, Max Hiedier, made with this sym- || impressions,” which were thrown upon 
phony: The performance of Friday was |{a sereen, eight lines at time, while 
perhaps the first in which Dr. Muck has }} the music, including a choral epilogue, 
fallen below Mr. Fiedler. His work must |} 48 played, This wag on Jan. 20, 1908, 


oy a wae: on ait Y in Queen’s Hall, London. 
havé recalled to many listeners the figure The piece played yesterday was seh 


of the former conductor driving the Sym-'|| auced when the composer was in his 
phony battalions to success in this great oth year. It is probably not one of 


piece, and doing so against the will of | Mr. Holbrooke’s most mature expres- 
sions. It has, however, unmistakable 


many an instrumentalist, too. The Fied- individuality, It gives evidence ers 
ler’ enthusiasm for Bruckner was some- | only of an individual attitude but of an 
thing by itself in the history of the | individual musical talent. If it were 
orchestra. | \ | only the work of one who had suc- 
eae cessfully gotten away from the beaten 
path it would have a certain value, 

for the sincerity of the composer 18 

hardly to be doubted. But there are in 

the piece pages of real, living beauty. 


. It is a singular compound of beautiful 
ideas and themes which are, in them- 
@ |} selves, unfortunately commonplace. 
) 


Is i 4 Suggestion of Berlioz 


The instrumentation is always inter- 


| Berlioz. The opening is Puck-like, with 


lights Audience 


‘ieertain wood wind instruments. 


| 


| 


| 
| 


Notable Programme De- esting. It reminds one somewhat of | 


jan undistinguished motive played by | 


It is in the middle section—the s10'W | 


. | BY OLIN DOWNES 
“cwhen Dr. Muck stepped on the stage with no mean degree of workmanship 


ymphony. Hall yesterday afternoon, And this is, thematically, the most 
“mith public rehearsal of the original portion of the work. After 


"movement, or division—that the com- 
poser aistinguishes himself, writing 
with real imagination and charm, and 


le eee ee. ee 


‘should find such a profoundly sympa- 
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Characteristic of the com 


walls of a symphony movements are uneven, halting, hk th 
lieve in baeatity” ana hy : sc ae be- | ing in truly continuous pe To | 
wulaed lank Of teak idea poorly ' dis-'and great ideas, more especially in the fi- 
Later b Aware gion tok: teasatier j_ nal movement, go to waste as you listem, " 
ya vr back and forth through the or- eae the pha ace gel gard ge a= th ! 
chestra, a figure which proves to have’ tne accompaniment had been or- 
cose relation with a longer theme, and. struments ‘not, used’ in. the time of 
Y en a me 3 

nero it is Fea dae bhi yer.” Prepay ak Marcello and without rege’ t 
thing. 6 should like to hear mor _ , vO e character of the song. Fortu-, 
, e of ; : 

Mae Sia a etiohfe : ’ sitrelt a - Uiee nested (nately Gluck’s simple accompaniment— 


like to hear this piece again. We do | strings and oboe—was not tinkered. She | 
‘not feel that this music justifies the | ig els0; to be thanked: for. sl Reine iaaye | 
Pig act ober of Mr. Newman, but [ance "of an ge emidea ~itie | teas 

| ROCF ce ROW Set The PrOCUCIME Tat a Syinphony conesrt pyg looked | 


of the modern Engli 
| confined to the ate a ae gr on with suspicion. Miss Gerhardt is dis- 
. Sc ‘ tinctively a lieder singer, but no woman 


Sir Edward Elgar; that tl ; 
young men in Great Britain ee Goma | of the opera could have interpr eted the air} 
thing to say, and a manner of their J from “Paride ed Elena” with greater: 
own in its saying. ‘dramatic significance. After the air of 
Old Italian Gluck, the songs of Strauss seemed com- 
and Strauss es Ait —_ ey fact, few modern 
bine Gerhard sang v4 --songs cou ave better stood the test, 
—for surely the ripe tgs yr or vied at atl with the affecting simplic- 
Mica “Paete and ‘Hélen'™ te ae. Ttal- ity of Gluck s. Yet on an ordinary pro- 
‘fan music as the fine old recitative | gram, “Morgen” 1s sure to make its 
Rca bit R660". ‘and. aria PQueIA | noe oigrke appeal, and “Wiegenlied” is 
pithei ne Winaklio, & campieer ot Ritithagy 07 hry charm. The composer would 
with ad century—she sang this music ara aa Miss Gerbardt's Mterper 
w “hyo 
ka gs appreciation of its i) There will be no concerts next week. 
ssic style, and in Gluck’s | The program for those of J 17-18 wi 
ity os inn’ did splendid justice | be as follows: Weher, Sobrtaen td “ba 
Alec ye ey he an gs mee ‘ agar gee Bruch, Concerto for violin, | 
bacgpase in gia aS ro est in NO. 4 (Mr. Witek, violinist) ; Strauss, 
; Strauss. The ‘‘Morgen Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’ ; 
and ‘“‘Weigenlied,”’ wonderful in their | Beethoven, Symphony No. 5 | 
wy: “he not be easily forgotten by, yf Liars a 
y ose who listened. Their interpre- ou vnwal 
tation was an example of supreme pail , Four feat "= te $409 ae 
So much was said, and with such ¢ ing it ures, everyone of them:carey 
parent simplicity | ' ach ap- ‘ng its own importance, mark this 
Diction cad ohtanl and lack of effort. aren symphony concerts, the first of 
asing were here beyond , Which was give t day 
praise. The passionate song, ‘‘Cacilie,’’ 4 First and f n yesterday, -stigrnar 
has been sung in a more strenuous _of Dr Muck, - atter Coen te ae 
Pa. , ter three weeks’ ab- 
manner, with a wilder | sence; a Z Vs 
climax, yet the song oenn hg AD great pone sdb d “wan ltheit Gaal 0M 
have been more effective if Mme, Ger- 4 2ttack of tonsilitis, suffcre eee ae 
hard had resorted to these method _thoritative a conduct , d by so au- 
et a oN Be ls or, is bound to lead 
rte p ormance was a pleasure from Oo. general orchestral debility. Dr 
with o last. It is rare indeed to meet Bsa got a very friendly greeting when 
such a ginger of such music jhe came out yesterday. 
Dr. Muck had devoted infinite pains Second among the features i 
to Bruckner’s symphony. tt a ba’ te return of Elena Gerhardt, the peRh 
regretted that the hour was such that German lieder singer, who has bravaa 
some of his hearers, unfortunately, b j the turbulent Atlantic especially to in | 
choice, and others, more unfortunatel » with -the Symphony Orchestra and two 
necessity, quitted the hall before the weeks hence at the popular Su day 
work had been finished. But of these afternoon concert in Symphon Hall. 
individuals the conductor was little | Her contributions to this week's ' 
aware. He was absorbed in his task. It %j... consist of two old bel. cusae’ 
is a great dispensation of providence pieces, a recitative, “Il mio bel foco” 
that a composer such as Bruckner - ito yy ope a ca Mar- 
Sal P r sé ‘ 
thetic interpreter. All that could be don ardor,” from Gluck’s coats ° arta eee 
with this symphony was done. The ee: | eens Sige * hres songs, by ‘Richard. 
middie movements are the nucleus of Strauss, ‘‘Morgen,” ‘‘Wiegenlied’? and 
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ELENA GERHARDT, 
Ho German lieder singer, this week’s Symphony soloist. 


| ‘‘Caectlie.’” Miss Gerhardt’s singing is 
|remarkable for its vocal beauty and 


,} eloquent expression. 
| The third feature of the program is 
| the first performances here of the 
| “Queen Mab” tone poem, composed by 
| an Edgar Allan, Poe sort of English- 
;man, Josef Holvrook. These tone pictures, 
‘illustrate quotations from Shakespeare’s 
\“Romeo and Juliet.” The work was 
written ten years ago, when Holbrook 
| gave ‘promise of rivaling Strauss or at 
| least Laparra, but it is said that his, 
lntar works show little mora than 


—— ow -—-—“<-- ~~ ——-—~*s ~*aeeee 


freakishness. This tone poem has ex- 
traordinary moments. The battle picture 
in the third reel of this cinematograph 
composition is particularly hair-raising. 


The orchestra played the alternately | 


jumping, thumping, droning, dreaming 
music with a brilliancy all its own. 

The fourth and’ final feature is the 
titanic ‘‘Romantic’’ symphony No. 7, 
by Bruckner, with the renowned adagio 
or Wagnerilan dirge. 

“Brahms’s “‘Academic Overture” is 
also on the program, and it is decidedly 
superfluous. 


Effective Reading, of Brahms’s 
Academic Festival 
Overture. 


BRILLIANT TONE POEM GIVEN 


“Queen Mab” by Holbrooke Is 
Brightly Colored—Elena 
Gerhardt Sings. 


a + + ee. 2 ee ree ee 


By PHILIP HALE. 
The 11th Public Rehearsal of the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra took place a 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
|Muck conducted after an absence “él 
_three weeks. The program was as fol- 


| 
| 


‘Academic Festival 


lows: 


“Il mio bel foco’’ Marcello ~ 
“QO del mio dolce ardor’’ 
“Queen Mab” (Shakespeare) Poem No. 7, 
Holbrooke”™ 
Songs with orchestra: ‘‘Morgen,” ‘‘Wie- 
genlied,’’ Caecilie’’ 


Dr. Muck was heartily welcomed. He 
received the tribute with his customary 


modesty and then gave the most effec-' 
‘tive reading of Brahms’s overture that 


has been heard here during the last 20 
years: it was so exquisitely propor- 
tioned, so clean cut in thematic expo- 
bition and development, so definitely 
rhythmed. Nor would it be fanciful to 
Bay that the performance was in the 
Bpirit of the German university, sug- 


| gesting scholastic dignity with the jo- 


'Viality and comradeship of student life. 
Holbrooke’s ‘‘Queen Mab’”’ was played 


R. Strauss 
‘Symphony No, 7 58 
for the first time in Boston, and e 


ably for the first time in the United 
States. This singularly original and | 
fertile composer is almost wholly un- 
known here except by name and for- 
eign report. Miss Goodson played his 
etude Fantastique for the piano a few 


| Years ago, but his many orchestral 


pieces and chamber music are as a) 
sealed book. From the catalogue of his 
works it appears that he has been 
greatly influenced by Poe; but he has 


= 
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also been moved to write music by 
Wordsworth, Longfellow, Byron, Keats, 
Vaughan, Shelley, Emerson, and even 
Mrs, Hemans! 

“Queen Mab” was of course suggested 
by Mercutio’s speech, which fired the 
fancy of Berlioz and led Gounod to 
write pages which usually fall flat 
when sung by the baritone in “Romeo 
and Juliet.’’ Holbrooke quotes the open- 
ing lines; the description of Mab gal- 
loping through lovers’ brains and then 
driving o’er a soldier’s neck. These 
three sections are connected, and there 
is a choral epilogue, ‘‘Arise, fair. sun,” 
which may be omitted, as it was at this 
toncert, | 

This tone-poem is an uncommonly 
brilliant composition and one of marked 
originality. It is conspicuous for 
thyvthmic effects and gorgeous or dra- 
matic orehestral coloring rather than 
for striking musical contents, though 
the “love theme’”’ is itself emotional and 
is developed emotionally. In the first. 


‘section Holbrooke succeeds in avoiding | 
‘the suggestion of Berlioz’s famous) 


Scherzo and in the soldier’s dream of 
‘breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish 


‘blades,’’ there is no lapse into the vul- 


garity of square-toed march or con- 


| ventional battle music. There is a per- 


sistent and audacious phrase which is} 
extraordinarily effective, and the whole: 
stiring section is appropriately fantas- 
i abege The performance was as brilliant. 
'as the composition, which awakens the) 
desire to hear other orchestral works 


lof this Englishman who has escaped 


the bondage of Mendelssohn, cathedral 


Brahms organists and the sound professors at 


‘the academy aghast at his wild and 
dangerous tendencies. Nor is there any 


1 trace of his being influenced by Was: | 
tner, Tschaikowsky or Strauss. 


It might be well in future to perform | 
a Symphony of Bruckner with only aig 
overture on the program. After music | 
has been heard for an hour, even the | 
‘Romantic’’ Symphony may be as a | 
stumbling block to many. It contains | 
wonderful pages. The first movement, ; 
with its serene and confident opening, 
and noble thoughts; the indescribably | 
solemn lamentation with its overwhelm- | 
ing climax, and the trio of the Scherzo. 


'are enough to stamp Bruckner as a 


genius. Alas! this genius was not a' 
self-examining master. After a passage: 
of rare beauty or sublimity, there will | 
be measures of childish chatter, pages’ 


lof damnable iteration. Then there are 


| the disturbing haltings; the prevailing 
lack of logical continuity—but why now. 
repeat the charges that have justly 
been brought against this strange and) 
colossal apparition in the symphonic, 
field? 

Miss Gerhardt is first to be thanteed 
for acquainting the audience with the 
fine air of Marcello and the still finer 
air of Gluck, an, air that is the perféet 
expression of tender emotion. Mar- 
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Oo! and. without regard 

_ the , the song. Fortu- 
y Gluck’ 8 won 2 accompaniment— 
and oboe—was not tinkered. She 


| t airs so beautifully. The appear- 
‘anee of ‘an applauded operatic singer 
at. a Symphony coneert is to be looked 
on with suspicion. Miss Gerhardt is dis- 
t uta a lieder singer, but no woman 

im ra could have interpreted the air 
from “Paride ed Elena” with greater 
Bemauis Significance. After the air of 
Gh I, the songs of Strauss seemed com- 
‘mon place, and, few modern 
8 ngs.could have better stood the test, 
‘or vied at all with the affecting simplic- 
ity of Gluck’s. Yet on an ordinary pro- 
gram, “Morgen” is sure to make its 
‘sentimental appeal, and “Wiegenlied” is 
not without charm. The composer would 
have enjoyed Miss Gerhardt’s interpre- 
tation, . 

‘ There will be no concerts next week. 
The program for those of Jan. 17-18 will 
be as follows: Weber, overture to “Der 
Freischuetz’’; Bruch, Concerto for violin, 
No. 2 (Mr. Witek, violinist) ; Strauss, 
“Till Bulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’; 
feethoven, Symphony No. 5. 


in fact, 


THE UNUSUAL MI MR. HOLBROOK 


Ve ras. £2, 
DR. MUCK TO Keres ay o 
COMPOSER 


His “Queen Mab” at the Symphony Con- 
* certs—A Most Un-English Englishman— 
~ Holbrook’s Fantastic and Uncanny Tem- 
-perament—His Dependence in Composi- 


tion Upon Literary Suggestion—His Huge : 


Orchestral Apparatus—Precocious Twen- 


ties and Seemingly Sterile Thirties—The 


Traits of His Music 
Y 
posers, which has broken away 

* from the academic course of Brit- 

ish music-making, seems some- 

dines to fare better abroad than at home. 


A just and discerning Providence exacts . 


the penance of listening to the contrapun- 
tal mathematics that Sir Hubert Parry, 
Bir Charles Stanford, Sir Alexander Mac- 
‘kkenzie and other “bourgeois gentilhommes”’ 
‘believe to be music, only of audiences in 
their native Britain. The rest of the world 
ignores their music or makes grimaces at 
it and leaves them to their lives of gentle- 
men who harmonize with- ease. On the 
‘other hand, the considerable and fairly in- 
telligent world placed by that same Provi- 
dence outside the British Isles, has now and 
m heard the new and individual compos- 
érs more sladly than have the Britons 


HE new generation of English com- | 


' Delfus’s music was 


segs in datas ‘before London discove 


it; Bantoek’s reputation is quite as firmly 
established on the Continent as it is in 
England; the musical ‘impressionists’ of 


France admired Cyril Scott’s pieces when | 


the few English that knew them believed 
them merely queer; as the cynics say even in 
London, half Elgar’s glory in England is the 
reflection of Continental renown. Except 
the German immigrant, Hindel, never be- 
fore had England produced a composer of 
international celebrity. Whether the Brit- 
ons liked Elgar’s music or not, they had to 
glorify it. As with the Continent, so with 
America. Delius’s music is no new thing 
in our symphony concerts; Bantock’s new 


pieces come successively to hearing; and | 
Elgar’s are sure at least of a “‘first time,” | 


More: our conductors seek to discover the 
rising or the risen Englishmen and to 
make known a characteristic specimen of 
their work. Mr. Fiedler so played Delius’s 
night-picture of Paris in the first or the 
second year of his conductorship in Bos- 
ton, and so next Friday and Saturday Dr. 
Muck will play Josef Holbrook’s tone-poem, 
*‘Q@ueen Mab.’’ 


By British standards, Mr. Holbrook is an | 


unfortunate man. He practises one of the 
fine arts; he lives by it; he practises it 
ardently and exclusively as one who works 
at the profession he loves, and not as a 
country gentleman, Parrywise, who writes 
or paints or composes ‘‘on the side,’’ with 
thought of the compensating knighthood. 
Mr. Holbrook does not even teach music 
and permit himself to be called professor, 
as Bantock does and so gains a grain of 
social salvation. Worse still, Mr. Holbrook 
was born in England—in a suburb of Lon- 
don—was schooled in England; has dwelt 
and worked in England; has even per- 
suaded English conductors and English 
managers of festivals to perform his music. 


Delius has lived most of his life “‘abroad”’ | 


and prefers Continental to English ways-— 
which, of course, accounts for his singulari- 
ties. Bantock wandered East, West, North 
and South. But there is the obstinate Hol- 
brook, ‘‘all-British’’ as it were, and yet the 
negation of many an attribute of British 
‘‘character’’ in the arts or anywhere else. 
He lives like an Englishman; but he re- 
fuses getubbornly to think and write in 
music as an Englishman § should. No 
wonder British audiences hear his music 
with suspicion. If a composer must write 
variations, why should he take a common 
ditty for his theme, when there is ever so 
much more ‘respectable’ material? 

What, again, is to be thought or said of 
@ composer whose tone-poems and choral 
pieces bear such titles as ‘‘The Raven,’’ 
“The Bells,’’ “‘Ulalume,’”’ ‘‘The Masque of 
the Red Death”? and ‘“‘The Haunted Pal- 
ace’’? Are not these the titles of poems 
and tales by Edgar Allan Poe; do not the 
title-pages of the scores cite the poems and 
tales aforesaid; and does not Mr. Holbrook 
cheerfully confess his liking for things 
fantastic, grotesque, grewsome and un- 
human?. Thus does the composer indict 
himself, and if he did not, the quality of 


verse; 


his music would do it for him. Mr. Hol-| fore he has quite forgotten the poem ex- 


brook’s imagination kindles to the bizarre, | 


the uncanny, even the horrible. The usual | 
human emotions, the usual human strug- | 
gles, the poetry or the prose of life leave 
him cold. He thrills to fantastic, lonely, 
feverish images and sensations. Contrast 
his big but empty music In the opera 
of dull Welsh legend, ‘“‘The Children of 
Don,’’ produced by Mr, Hammerstein in 
London last summer, with the music that 
Poe’s verses or tales have suggested to 
nim, and the difference in fertility, imagi- 
nation and accomplishment is large and 
clear. Mr. Holbrook has something to say 
in tones after Poe has said it in words. 
The Welsn legends seem to have interest- 
ed him even less than might the memoirs 
of Tiglath-Pileser. Therefore, perhaps, he 
made a tremendous orchestral fuss to 
hide his indifference and earn his ‘“‘hono- 
rarium.”’ 


—_-oee 


Seemingly, Mr. Holbrook can hardly 
write without antecedent literary sugges- 
tion. The list of his compositions is long 
and various—piano pieces; songs; quartets, 
quintets and other chamber music for 
strings and wind instruments; sets of or- 
chestral variations; tone-poems; choral 
pieces and even two operas. Run down 
the list and time and again in parenthesis 
is some “‘literary’’ acknowledgment. A poem 
by Byron prepared the way for one piece; 
a poem by Longfellow for another; Mer- 
cutio’s speeches about Queen Mab in ‘‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet’’ suggested the tone-poem to 
be played at the Symphony Concerts; Poe 
is a perpetual fountain of stimulation; one 
quintet for strings was the result of a 
perusal of Mrs. Iiemans’s rhymes: another 
came 
they would say in Concord) in Emerson, 

Yet with all this necessity for literary 
stimulation Mr. Holbrook is curiously defi- 
cient in any literary sense. 


essays are styleless and uncouth. 


turgid emphasis or undisguised repetition. 


When Wolf made verses songs, he showed | 


his literary sense in his discernment of the 
value and accent of the words, his feeling 
for the images and moods they suggested, 
his transfusion of the poetry (as it often 
was) into the music of both voice and 
piano. Strauss attains like literary virtue 
with some of his songs. Mr. Holbrook’s, 
in contrast, seem often as uncouth as his 
Magazine prose. Still more barren of lit- 
erary sense is his declamation in ‘The 
Children of Don,’’ wherein the music should 
Sive the text the expressive significance 
and the imaginative force that are the vi- 
tality of opera as music-drama. True, Lord 
Howard de Walden’s ‘‘book’’ might have 
baffled Wagner himself; but he would at 
least have tried to mate music and 
whereas Mr. Holbrook seems to 
go his way in sublime indifference to 
the words he is setting. In most of his 
choral pieces he has not proceeded far be- 


liking for huge orchestral apparatus, 


into the world after readings (as | 


Occasionally | 
he writes ‘“‘impressions and opinions’’ for a | 
journal of music in London, and the little | 
It is | 
hard to discover Mr. Holbrook’s meaning. | 
Hie can point it by no better devices than | 


with it. 


‘cept as a general stimulus to his denies 
and accomplishment. 


—_——- er 


As some might say, in Mr. Holbrook’s | 
fantastic temperament is ‘the root of his | 
‘f‘oen—. 
riched’”’ with all sorts of unexpected in-— 
struments. He began modestly with a 
chamber piece for five saxophones, two. 
fliigel horns, one oboe d’amore and one 
basset horn: but by the time he had set. 
“The Bells,’’ he wished to swell a Straussian | 
orchestra with a euphonium, six drums, a. 
stier horn, gongs, bells of many patterns, _ 
‘‘iingles'’—whatever they may be—to say. 


nothing of a celesta, a concertina, a xylo- | 
| 
| 


i 
| 
| 


phone and similar trifies. The authorities | 
of the Birmingham Festival, where “The 
Bells” was originally performed, politely — 
refused Mr. Holbrook this array of “ad- | 
ditional instruments,’’ whereat »~HErnest — 
Newman, a shrewd judge, rejoiced greatly, | 
saying that they would merely have gotten — 
in the way of the music when it really had | 
something to say. Not exactly small s 
the orchestral apparatus that ‘‘Queen 
Mab’’ requires, and there should be a ™ 
chorus in the final section, unless the con- 
ductor makes the cut, many pages long, 
that the composer indicates. Dr. Muck has 
taken him at his word. 

In Mr. Holbrook’s earlier days, when he 
was writing ‘‘Queen Mab,”’ the sets of 
fantastic variations and the tone-poems 
and the choral pieces after Poe, he used 
these great orchestras imaginatively and | 
ingeniously. For a young man in his twen- 


ties, he was impressively fertile, dexterous 


and sure-handed with them. Not a British 
composer within memory had shown such 
a mingling of orchestral precocity and or- 
chestral maturity. His range of instru- 
mental combination and contrast seemed 
endless; yet his music was closely knit and 
continuous in idea and mood, and expert 
and artful in workmahship. He thought 
orchestrally; he imagined orchestrally; and 
the larger his apparatus the firmer was his 
grip upon it. Such mastery of his medium © 
was uncanny and, of course, un-English. 
Perhaps, as Mr. Holbrook has advanced 
in years—he is now in his thirties—this — 
mastery has somewhat obsessed him, dull- | 
ing his imagination and making him care- 
less of hand. In his more recent music, § 


' his orchestra toils tremendously and yet 
‘(| has surprisingly little to say. 


The effect 
is as though it were endlessly making ges- , 
tures when neither thought nor feeling was | 
discoverable behind. The workmanship. 
that once was ingenious has now become j 
freakish. In his twenties, Mr. Holbrook 
imagined with his orchestra; often in his — 
thirties he seems to be merely juggling | 
“Queen Mab” is of his twenties. 
in those fortunate 
mild-mannered, 


Even 
when the 


beginnings, | ) 
bespectacled, | 


smiling Mr. Holbrook was a kind of irritat- | 
ing comet, blazing across the British musi- | ‘ 
cal sky, some of the gazing and judging 


astronomers, interested and hopeful ag - 
they were, wondered how much substance . 
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roe has Tek la 
) rook» had " exhausted all his” 
and turns, the listening ear anda / 
membered almost none of. them, 
ame, they went, as happy or fantas- 
shes. The abiding impression Was — 
of mu 1 rhetoric and —" aoe agi 8h 
Phe © ers and the choral piec 
a r . Poe seemed to go in flashes, too, 
ai Phe "workmanship carried the listener for- 
ard not merely as so much mechanical 
; but because there were unfolding de- 
. quick imagination and telling aptness 
“are The music moved rapidly from 
to me ty to tonality, yet the fitful progres- 
jon never jerked the hearer from key to. 
ey. Adroit and imaginative modulation 
jun and interwove the threads of the 
i ad sic. Mr. Holbrook sustained a rhythm 
Jong and the ear experienced no sense 
of monotony. Or he varied it with the 
exe hand of an intuitive and practised 
His harmonies pleased the ear 
ee large-voiced euphony. He did not 
Saxtapoe or piece together with thought 
ly of the engraved page. He designed 
this music to be heard and to persuade in 
me Hearing. He spared not his singers or 
his players, yet when he wrote successions 
of diminished thirds, he was not freakish 
for the sake of singularity or effrontery. 
ene instrumental color was thick, as it 
seem in the third section of ia 


a 
o 


netime she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck, - 
ages he of cutting foreign throats;. 
ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, ~ 
f healths vive fathoms deep; and then anon 
Drum in his ear ae V6 


x oe "the instrumental color was shimmering 
‘as Nts will seem in the first section: 
Se > then, I see, Queen Mab hath been with you; 
pa he ts the fairies’ midwife; and she comes 
ie the no bigger than an agate-stone 
om Or Fhe forefinger of an alderman, 
twn with a team of little atomies, 
AG vart men’s noses as they lie asleep. 
always the movement of Mr. Hol- 
rr s music was impetuous—hear the 
high into the final coda of “Queen Mab’’— 


cer 1d. time and again it was #0 full-voiccd’ 


t it seemed turgid. 


. ‘Har and imagination listen usually to! 


if  Holbrook’s music as they might listen 
an: ‘orator whose rhetoric was more 
ing than his thought was substantial 
s feeling deep. Then of a sudden come 


‘oa that are like a. flash of beauty, | 


troke of power. Another imagination, 


i : ‘tion. The stai¢ te rs Say a new pie, 


Mr. Holbrook’s fantastic temperament a 
his old zeal for public exhibition of | 


vagaries and infirmities. A. few, reflec ; 


wondered whether he suspected in his 


tached moments that his music almost 


ways needed external aids and that 


best of it came, like his emphasizing light, 


in flashes. 


Max Fiedler, Former. Leader, 


. Declares Boston Orchestra 


; Peerless. 
4 OF re ie eé. F 
he eng Symphony toon is 
unequalled, declares Max peoaear. for- 
mer’ conductor of the orchestra and now 
conducting. the Philharmonic jorchestra 
of, Berlin in special Brahms. programs. 


In talking with the Berlin represen- 
tative of Musical America after a par- 


ticularly enthusiastic reception of a 


‘Brahms concert, Mr. Fiedler said: 
” “But I have been treated to just such 
evidence of appreciation in America, 
‘too,”” remarked Mr. Fiedler, when the 
demonstration of the. audience was men- 
tioned to him, “though I have never at- 
tempted to sive there a whole evening of 
rahms.” 


B | 
“Ts the Berlin’ Pecpres yop as bi | 
roa to your demands as was the 

Symphony orchestra?” Mr. 


was asked. 


“Responsive, yes, in. ‘a very great 
measure; but I should rot like to say in 
‘so- great a measure as the Boston or- 


detail, 9 the orch stra, as a whole 


vente ‘think the: 
—— ee mriren 


ther medium has intensified the fantas- je “« 


at ee fon of poem or tale, made it yet more | 


“som re, grewsome, mysterious. It is Poe, \z oe ied 
“plus H slbrook. It is music raised -to an. « 
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Ae cay The moment passes; 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1912--13. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


All. GONCERYE. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme, 
OVERTURE to the Opera, ‘‘Der Freischiitz’’ 


CONCERTO No. 2, for VIOLIN, with ORCHESTRAL 
ACCOMPANIMENT, D minor, op. 44 
I, Adagio ma non troppo 


II. Recitative 
III. Finale. Allegro molto 


STRAUSS, ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after the Old- 


fashioned Roguish Manner, in Rondo Form,’’ op. 28 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 5, op. 67 


I. Allegro con brio 
II. Andante con moto 
III. Allegro: Trio 
IV. Allegro 


Soloist: 


Mr. ANTON WITEK 
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‘there was behind all this glow. They 


heard the sets of variations, for example, 
and the chosen little tune, like “The Three 


Blind Mice,” underwent all sorts of fan- 


tastic transformations, teemed with all 
sorts of bizarre suggestions to the com- 
poser’s nervous hand. Yet when at last 
Mr. Holbrook had exhausted all his 
twists and turns, the listening ear and 
mind remembered almost none of them, 
They came, they went, as happy or fantas- 
tic flashes, The abiding impression was 
of musical rhetoric and tonal jugglery. 
The tone-poems and the choral pieces 
wfter Poe seemed to go in flashes, too. 
The workmanship carried the listener for- 
ward not merely as so much mechanical 
skill; but because there were unfolding de- 
sign, quick imagination and telling aptness 
in it. The music moved rapidly from 
tonality to tonality, yet the fitful progres- 
sion never jerked the hearer from key to 
key. Adroit and imaginative modulation 


‘spun and interwove the threads of the 


music. Mr. Holbrook sustained a rhythm 
long and the ear experienced no sense 
of monotony. Or he varied it with the 
sure hand of an intuitive and practised 
composer. His harmonies pleased the ear 
by their large-voiced euphony. He did not 


_ juxtapose or piece together with thought 


only of the engraved page. He designed 
his music to be heard and to persuade in 
the hearing. He spared not his singers or 
his players, yet when he wrote successions 
of diminished thirds, he was not freakish 
for the sake of singularity or effrontery. 
The instrumental color was thick, as it 
will seem in the third section of ‘“‘Queen 
Mab’’: 


Sometime she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck, 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 
Of healths five fathoms deep; and then anon 
Drums in his ear 


Or the instrumental color was shimmering 
as it will seem in the first section: 


O, then, I see, Queen Mab hath been with you; 
She is the fairies’ midwife; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 

On the forefinger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies, 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep. 


And always the movement of Mr. Hol- 
brook’s music was impetuous—hear the 
dash into the final coda of ‘‘Queen Mab’’— 
and time and again it was so full-voiccd 
that it seemed turgid. 


-_---- — 


Bar and imagination listen usually to 
Mr. Holbrook’s music as they might listen 
to an orator whose rhetoric was more 
glowing than his thought was substantial 
or his feeling deep. Then of a sudden come 
measures that are like a flash of beauty, 
a stroke of power. Another imagination, 
another medium has intensified the fantas- 
tic vision of poem or tale, made it yet more 


| gombre, grewsome, mysterious. It is Poe, 
| plus Holbrook. It is music raised to an 
uncanny power of momentary and almost 


unhuman expression. The moment passes; 
the thrill dies, and on and on goes the 
music in its flood of orchestral rhetoric. 
Once upon a time Mr. Holbrook wrote an 


“THuminated Symp ewe “which — 

music is only a single element in 
whole and blended effect of light, cop 
picture, and even spoken word. Once,|i 
least, it was performed. The merely cu 
ous departed prattling about a new sen 
tion. The staid deplored a new excess’) 
Mr. Holbrook’s fantastic temperament «il 
his old zeal for public exhibition of 
vagaries and infirmities. A. few, reflecti 
wondered whether he suspected in his & 
tached moments that his music almost 4} 
ways needed external aids and that th 


best of it came, like his emphasizing lighs 


in flashes. Bae TEs Ee 


CALLS SYMPHONY 
BEST IN WORLD 


Max Fiedler, Former Leader, 
Declares Boston Orchestra 
Peerless. 


PD Pew! 3 ee Jako 


The Boston Symphony orghestra is 
unequalled, declares Max Fiedler, for- 
mer conductor of the orchestra and now |@ 
conducting the Philharmonic orchestra | | 
of Berlin in special Brahms programs. 

In talking with the Berlin represen- 
tative of Musical America after a par- 
ticularly enthusiastic reception of a 
Brahms concert, Mr. Fiedler said: 

“But £ have been treated to just such 


evidence of appreciation in America, 
too,” remarked Mr. Fiedler, when the 
demonstration of the audience was men- 
tioned to him, “‘though I have never at- 
tempted to give there a whole evening of 
Brahms.” 

“Ts the Berlin Philharmonic as re- 


'sponsive to your demands as was the 


Boston Symphony orchestra?’ Mr. 
TWiedler was asked. 

“Responsive, yes, in a very great 
measure; but I should not like to say in 
so. great a measure as the Boston or- 
chestra. As to the orchestra as a whole 
and in detail, especially in the wood- 
winds and in the strings, too, I have 
never found in all my varied experience 
the equal for tone quality of the Boston 
organization.” ’ 

, “Ther you do not think the superior or 
éven the equal of the Boston orchestra 
exists?” 

“Certainly, I do not,’’ was Mr. Fied- 
ler’s reply. “The one organization most 
closely approaching it is the Imperial 
orchestra of Vienna, but even this splen- 
did body is slightly excelled by the 
American organization in quality of 
tone.”’ ’ 


Ms 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1912--138. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


All. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme, 


OVERTURE to the Opera, ‘‘Der Freischiitz’’ 


CONCERTO No. 2, for VIOLIN, with ORCHESTRAL 
ACCOMPANIMENT, D minor, op. 44 
. Adagio ma non troppo 


- Recitative 
Finale. Allegro molto 


STRAUSS, ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after the Old- 


fashioned Roguish Manner, in Rondo Form,” op. 28 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 5, op. 67 


I. Allegro con brio 
II. Andante con moto 
III. Allegro: Trio 
IV. Allegro 


Soloist: 


Mr. ANTON WITEK 
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AN IMPRESSION OF 
HESS’S SUCCESSOR IN 
BOSTON ORCHESTRA 


ANTON WITEK 


A Dutch caricaturist gives the above 1m- 
pression of Anton Witek, who, as recently 
announced in MusicaL AMEricA, has been 
engaged to succeed Willy Hess as concert- 
master of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. Mr. Witek is at present the concert- 
master of the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 


tra. 
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SYMPHONY CONCE 


NEW PERFECTIONS IN FAMILIAR | 


PIECES 


A Day in Which Dr. Muck and the Orches- 
tra Seemed to Accomplish All That They > 


Willed—The Overture to “Der Frei- 
schuetz,” Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
and Strauss’s “Till Eulenspeigel” in Re- 
markable Performance—Mr,. Witek and a 
Concerto 
HEN Dr. Muck alighted in 
Boston last September, he 


told the waiting reporters 
that his first concern in the 


new season would be the _ orchestra. 
He would make it a perfect instrument for 
| the music that it played and for his will 
| With that music, For three months now 


he has pursued his task, and at almost 


' évery pair of concerts he has advanced 


toward his end. It has been a necessity to 


this process that familiar pieces should 


often fill a whole concert, since through 
them an orchestra is best exercised and 
made most supple to the conductor’s will. 


) Yesterday, for example, Weber’s overture 


to “Der Freischutz,”’ Strauss’s ‘Till Eulen- 
Spiegel,’’ Beethoven's fifth Symphony, and 
Bruch’s concerto in D minor for violin 
made the programme—all classics of the 
orchestral] repertory of 1913, and one at 
least—the concerto—a hackneyed and with- 


| ered classic that deserves Speedy banish- 


ment. But in. these pleces, the orchestra 
attained to those perfections that the con- 
ductor has been seeking. It has attained 
them before, but perhaps the familiarity 
of the. music made them outstand the more 
clearly, 

The overture to ‘Der Freischiitz,”’ as the 
Carpers like to say, is an Old, old tune. But 
could human voices, with a very sensitive 
and adroit artistry behind them, have 


| phrased the introduction and brought such 
'mpression of remote, long-drawn, glamor- 
_OUS beauty as did Dr. Muck and the orches- 
_tra Friday afternoon? Not merely was the 
| tone of the horns exquisitely soft and rich, 
| not merely were the Strings like whispers 
_ On the air, but imagination, sensibility and 
, ©Xpert skill in the conductor and the men 


were shaping this tone into beautiful and 


| €Xpressive utterance. In a moment came 
_ the passage of spell and mystery—the pas- 
' Sage of the boding drum-beats. And the 


music crept into the hearer’s ears with its 


| low-voiced and fantastic. suggestion. The 


“main body’ of the overture ensued, a- 
Slow with rhythmic Swing, bright with 
color, eloquent of emphasis and contrast: 
the heavy chords that pause before the end; 
the leap into the jubilant close. Dr. Muck 
had his fnterpretative will, making Weber's 


beauty of impassion 


jf music like a tone-picturej*an romantic sug 
| Sestion of a drama that was to come. Ag. 
“music heard for its own sake and for its 
ed and ordered sound, 


the overture - had reasserted its old thrilk 


Phe tone of the orchestra had been as elo-— 
quent as it was rich and beautiful. Human 


| 


voices might not have been more sensitive ‘ 
and expressive. Here was the perfection 


‘ the conductor sought. 


Other sorts of perfection were to come, 
Strauss’s rondo of the pranks and the fate 
of ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ exacts the utmost 
orchestral dexterity. Almost every man in 
the band must play an exacting part and 
accomplish it as an expert virtuoso who 
knows neither technical hindrance nor 
shortcoming. Grant that‘ he does that, and 
yet would he fall far short of his task. For 
he is playing his part in a characterizing 
and a narrative music. Strauss would vis- 
ualize in tones. As we hear with the ears. 
of the body, simultaneously must we see 
with the eye of the imagination Till teeter- 
ing and swaggering along. He chortles or 
he insinuates as he speaks in this or that in- 
Strument or group of instruments. Strauss 
would have us.know and feel the man, 
Whether he oversets the stalls in the mar- 
ket, preens through his lovemaking, shiv- 
ers and mutters before his judges. At the 
end he would even have us pity him. The 
orchestra that plays. ‘‘Till Eulenspiegel’— 
every man in it—must characterize; must 
narrate in the fashion in which he plays. 
As for the conductor, what has he not to 
do? Strauss has written his rondo with 


due sense of form and_ structure. The | 
music is closely knit. The conductor must | 


hold its final threads unbroken and un- | 
distorted. At the same time, he must per- | 
Suade his men to make Till live out of it | 


and play his varied pranks. He ought to 


miss not a stroke of the characterization or — 
the narrative. He should make his audi- | 
ence discover, feel, smile as it hears, and | 


his chief means is the graphic power, the | 


humorous and the ironic suggestion of the 
music. He must accomplish all these 


_ things and hold the balance between them, 


Strauss’s music exacts mind and imagina- 
tion as well as virtuosity and authority in 
him who leads it. These are a few of the 


tests that ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ lays upon 
those that play it. Dr. Muck and the or- 


-chestra met them all. 


Last of all came Beethoven's fifth sym- 
phony to ask and receive yet other per- 
fections, divided once again between the 
conductor and his orchestra. Ags some 
would say, with a morbid liking for 
the discovery of “inner meanings” and - 
the revelation of ‘personal interpreta- 
tion,” they played the symphony exactly 
as it stood. They did, but to play it ag 
it stands is not to play it as so many 


| notes on the engraved page. The con- 


ductor must find the pace that sets the 
music free, and even Beethoven ¢éould 
not write that upon paper. He must di- 


vine the modulations, the contrasts, the 





‘@imaxes that notes only half cmtoas, | ¥ 4 


He must 


pita he voice. A conductor may — 
music is the as Dr. Muck | 


> ll these things, | 
er ceterdey. He may by the magical | 
telepathy of conducting infuse them into 
‘Ris men. Yet the performance will fall 
short unless they answer him with the 
projecting power that is the life and ex- 
pression in any art. They and he must 
project upon their hearers the contrasts, 
the climaxes, the cumulation of the tu- 
mult of contending moods in the first 
movement of the fifth symphony. They 
and he must give a shaded diversity to 
each repetition of the haunting phrase 
of the slow movement and a newly em- 
phatic eloquence to each repetition of 
the dominating song. They must escape 
sound and fury, and yet touch fire and 
vigor in the scherzo. Then it must fall 
away under their hands into that dim- 
ness of hushed and expectant transition 
and then leap into all the slow and tu- 
mult of the finale. The whispering vio- 
lins, the suspensive drum _ beats 
sound as the voices of tone-poets. The 
big sonorities of the finale are small 
feats in comparison. Now these were 
‘the things that Dr. Muck and the or- 
chestra accomplished yesterday. He 
ought to be satisfied with his men, It 
is not his way to be ever satisfied with 
himself. 


By way of intermezzo, and yet in accord 
enough with the rest of the concert, Mr. 
Witek played Bruch’s concerto in D minor, 
in which a submissive orchestra accom- 
panies the violin in passages songful, dis- 
playful, declamatory. There is not an idea 
or emotion in the piece, except the idea of 
the violin and well-sounding music for it, 
and the emotion that the violinist may ex- 
perience in display of his own virtuosity. 
He need not think or feel. He need only 
play with suavity of tone and dexterity of 
technique in the adagio; with clean-cut 
articulation in the recitative; with artful 
transition into the finale, and then through 
it brightly and elastically. Mr. Witek is 
capable—and much more—of all that the 
concerto asked of him. He did not try to 
put into it what was not there, as one who 
would have Bruch another Beethoven or 
Brahms with the violin. Taking the con- 
certo for what it was, he left it naked and 
sterile to a world that is weary of it—ex- 
cept as his own playing clothed and graced 
it. Yac."he Be 


feel the contending emotions, = | 
‘the stress of imagination of which the | Jf 


must 
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Twelfth Rehearsal Marked by 
Brilliant Performance of 
Orchestra. 


’ 


BRUCH CONCERTO GIVEN 


Beethoven’s Great Symphony 


in C Minor Given in Ad- 
mirable Manner. 


Yecveals 7 « SES AS 

i By PHILIP HALE. 

The iZth public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, Dr. 


afternoon in Symphony Hall. Mr. Witek, 
the concertmaster of the orchestra, was 


the soloist. The program as announced | 


was as follows: 


Overture to “Ree. Freleshnsts’ shal videt 
oncerto for violin, No. | . : 
Ei Bulensplegel’s Merry Pranks” .St-22uss 


Karl | 
“Muck, conductor, took place yesterday | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Symphony in C minor, No. 5... . Beethoven | 
On account of some misunderstanding | 


Mr. Witek was tardy, and the order of 
the concerto and Strauss’s Rondo was 
therefore reversed, 


All the compositions were familiar, 


| 


but. the interpretation gave freshness) 


and brilliance to the orchestral works. 
The performance of Strauss’s Rondo 
was especially brilliant. It seems 48 


though ‘Till Eulenspiegel,” ‘Don Juan’ | 


and ““*Tod und Verklaerung”’ were still | 


the highest achievements of the com- 
poser in program music. 
‘of ‘Also sprach Zarathustra” is stupen- 
‘dous; there is music in ‘‘Heldenleben 

‘that reminds one of Beethoven; the ep!l- 
sode describing Don Quixote discoursing 
nobly of the soul and the death music 
of the knight are beautifully imagina- 
tive: the love music in the ‘‘Domestic 

Symphony is superbly sensuous, but no 
one of these later compositions is 80 
perfectly rounded, so complete a work 
of art as the three above mentioned. 
And in ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ the composer 
shows himself a master in the expres- 
sion of the humorous and the grotesque. 
The episode in which the rogue 15 
brought to justice and dances his last 
dance. in air is enough to stamp Strauss 
as a genius. How effective in folk sim- 
plicity are the introduction and the 


The opening | 


ts character, _ | 
one of astounding 


hg 
a 


brilliance, a perform- 


SO See e: 


Here were the symbols of classic 
orm which were to give way to the 
romantic notevin the music 


ance by an orchestra of virtuosos | Pernatural 


played on at will by a master hand. 


| marked .an epoch in the develor 


Admirable, thrice admirable inanother. the German, and of all musical > 


There was no attempt on 


S reading, and the 


the part of the conductor to introduce I wits 


new readings, to discover hidden voices, 
Beethoven spoke 
as no one since him has spoken. Espe- 
cially impressive was the reading of the 
the strange 
charged with anticipation, 


to surprise or startle. 


mysterious Scherzo and 
measures, 
that lead to the triumphant Finale. 


Mr. Witek gave a carefully considered 
“and excellent performance of the con- 
As ever, he showed himself an 
He played with 


certo. 
accomplished violinist. 


_ “Till Eulenspiegel’ 
performance—the fi 
Dr Muck of a Stra 

,~2 marvel of virtu 

j,and players. 
liance of techn net with 
the spirit of impudent daring and 

-don. .The hero rarely has seemed 80 
aniable a fellow, not only for the im- 
pertinence of his triumphs, but for t 
certain finesse and aplomb with which 


breadth and spirit the more dramatic he accomplished them, 


he work 


Ww 7 & ree 
fpassages, and his sentiment in cantilena’ markable clarity of Fein! py? pe 
fwes never mawkish. But is it not high metry of structure, yet with chy : 


itime to put this concerto on the shelf? 
-THis music is empty in its pomp and | 
jeommonplace and spineless in themes 


.and. thematic development. 


@Dhe program of the concert next week 
Dvorak, “‘Carnival’’ 

Lia’s aria from 
‘“d:Mnfant Prodigue”’; Strube, two sym- 
! “Narcissus and Wcho,” 
jandi ‘The Loreley’”’ (first performance); 
. entier, Air “Depuis le jour,’’ from 
™“THuise’’; Sinding, Symphony in D mi- 
zr. Miss Maggie Teyte will be the 
| ger. 


iwilf'be as follows: 
‘overture; Debussy, 


p ic poems, 


tive ane) 


BRILLIANT PLAYING 


Superb~ Reading of “Till 
_ Eulenspiegel.” 


Mr Witek Plays Bruch. Concerto in 


olarly ee a 


vester- 


The 12th Symphony rehear 
day afternoon was one of unusual bril- 


liance. When have the ary bones of 
Weber’s overture to “Der Freischuetz’’ 
been clothed with such semblance of 
vitality an@ distinction? The opening 
prayer for quartet of hérns was taken 
with such grave deliberation and re- 


| Dose of style as might have fallen into 


heaviness and inertia under a _ less 
Sensitive and authoritative hand; but 
with what purity of line it was sus- 


the first, 


‘of tone and breadth 
\dse 


. tory, and in the finale Mr 


AT THE SYMPHONY : 


~-conclusion. 


lasti 
and absorbing imagination. There: he 
a graphic sense of climax. and there 
was a subtlety of graduation in the 
transitions from thought to thought | 
that have not been heard here. This 
Hee eee the “A he uses 9 in- 
? y by a machia ; 
-well as by brawn. sitet one. ir 
Mr Witek, the concert master of the 
orchestra, is always a player .of 
thoughtful, well-considered style, whic 
adds tq purity and elegance no sfhal 
degree Of spiritual insight and inspira= 
: He appropriately varied his de- 
very of the. three movements of 
mrnen S ny pass concerto. 
ne sustained melodic writing of 
slow movement, which in thin Ghee te 
was played with great beauty 
in bowing. The 
d movement was a ttingly declams- 
: Lle itek per- 
jormed with true brilliance and aban- 
‘don. It was good to hear the synco- 
pated figure given out with such imagi- 
nation and authority. The soloist was. 
fortunate in the spirit of sensibility ar 
comradeship which alpably actuated 
reduce i a hil and orchestra’ a 
© e ar i ‘of. 
playing tistic character of) is 
he symphony was Béethov . n, 
Which Dr Muck conducted With wu meee 
dignity and beauty which carried a pro- 
gram that had begun brilliantly to a 
lofty hight of musical feeling at i 
The audience was 2 
a Ahi tps hi PhYoughour the conéert of 
aie phi ond 
orchestra. at i vr re. 


a 


BRILLIANT PROGRAM 


Al Tht oYMPHONY 


First Half of Season Ends~ 
This Week in Blaze of 
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FEE ORY. 


GREAT OVATION IS 
GIVEN ORCHESTRA 


Concert Master Witek Sur- 
passes Himself in Violin 


Concerto. 
OUNM. aks TAM + / ¢/73 


This week's concerts bring jhe first 
half of the Symphony season to an end 
with a blaze of glory sustained through 
the full four numbers of the program. 

First came yesterday the most bril- 
liant performance of ‘Weber’s “Der 
Freischeutz’’ overture in the memory 
of some of the veteran patrons of the 
concerts. The queen of overtures Ber- 
lioz called it half a century ago, and it 
still glows with undiminished beauty 
nad dramatic effectiveness, though 


its claim to first place may well be dis- 
puted. 


Dr. Muck conducted it con 
amore, and so the orchestra played it, 
with the result that all had to stand 
and accept the big tribute of applause. 

One of those rare changes came next, 
when the Strattss rondo, “Till Owl- 
glass’s Merry Pranks,’ with its almost 
bewildering tone pictures of crockery 
going to smash, scudding market wom- 
en, Don Juan adventures, the joshing 
of swollen-headed Philistines and fi- 
nally Till’s conviction in court and death 
on the gallows, was performed as the 


second number instead of the third, ow- | 


ing to the absence of Anton Witek, due 
to play the second Bruch violin con- 
certo. The change made no difference 
so far as the performance was con- 
eerned. Its dashing spirit and great 
technical brilliancy was worthy of 
Strauss’s genius. There, too, the or- 
chestra deserved a special tribute. 
Concert Master Witek surpassed him- 
self in the performance of the concerto. 
The broad, suave style in which he 
played the adagio was beautifully bal- 
anced by the masterly technique dis- 
played in the finale. Not since Ysaye 
appeared with the or¢hestra nine years 
ago has this concerto been given at 
these concerts, and its revival this time 
furnishes an _ excellent opportunity 
to realize the refined unostentatious 
yet polished artistry of the concert mas- 
ter, 
The last number on this twelfth pro- 
gram is the Olympian Fifth Symphony 
of Beethoven, a sublime masterpiece, 
the performance of which by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra is always one of the 
redyjetter events of the season. 
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“Till Eulenspiegel” 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


With an individual less sincere than 
Dr. Carl Muck, his expressed disap- 
proval of the music of Strauss would 
be accepted as an affectation, for his 
performance of that master’s ‘Till 
Eulenspiegel,’’ yesterday afternoon at 
the 12th public rehearsal of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, in Symphony 
Hall, was an amazing feature of the. 
occasion. What is the title of this 
piece in full? It is, ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks, after the old-fashioned 
Roguish manner, in Rondo form.” It 
seems that since the time of Wagner | 
modern Germany has produced noth- ! 
ing more distinctive than this remark- | 
able orchestral rhapsody. And _ this) 


’ RL, SP 
sp : 
_A Microscopic Exposition 
Surely, in spite of his asseverations, 
Dr. Muck feels a kinship in this music 
and in his own nervous mentality. At 
any rate, he gave a performance which 
was technically a microscopic exposi- 
tion of each remarkable detail of the 
piece, the finest possible musical up- 
building and developing of its material 
and a most dramatic culmination of its 
development. What is there not in 
this music, this passionate comment 
upon life and all things that are? 
And who is there who will watch the 
mad career of the Rogue and not rec- 


Eulenspiegel, sometimes wantonly, 
sometimes by virtue of that uncontrol- 
lable dynamic force within himself, 
bursts traditions as he breaks crock- 


ning, grotesque, 
lates and gathers over his head; but 
surely the devil is with him, and he 
goes lilting off. He sets the world 


spinning like a top from his hand, but | 


at last he has gone too far, and now 
the end is come. Nothing more dra- 


all living art. a “gg a ee OEE 
5 ; eran ee ne Ny € pace of the 


, 
ery; sets all mankind and his neigh- ‘Strauss 


bor at defiance. He makes love, grin- | 
like the Harlequin; 
the weight of his misdeeds accumu- |. 


! 


; 


music, in fact, may well be taken as 
one of the first and finest fruits of the 
corrective advent of Freidrich Nietzche, 
in German literature, when he pierced 
'the fat places of German vagueness 
and sentimentality to the nerve, and 
substituted in its place a nervous, 
merciless, and transcendant criticism 


which did not fail to make possible the | 
genius Strauss, as the head of a cer- | 
tain magnificent element in the Ger- | 
man art of today. | 


This Til Eulenspiegel is superb, first 
of all for its temperament. Here is @. 
sardonic wit, irony, lightness,. mor- 
dancy of style, hitherto sadly lacking 
in Germany. Here also, peeping out 
frém under the comic mask, is the 
wisdom, the pathos and humanity 
which lifts the piece entirely away 
from the accusation of being an 
egotistical expression of a genius who 
is overwhelmed with biting, contempt 
for the world. And 
contrary to becoming an individualist 
cut off by his mental superiority from 
his fellow men, Strauss has built his 
work upon the solidest, broadest and 
most beautiful elements of the lore of 
the German folk. He has drawn in 
fact as well as in title from the end- 
less resources of the German store- 
house of legend and song. He has 
produced a masterpiece which must 
surely live so long aS any music writ- 
ten in accordance with the ideals of 
today exists, because of the fact that 
it is the result of such utter individ- 
ual and artistic mastery, and because 
the subject matter itself strikes its 


roots deeply and inextricably into the { 


it is seen that, | 


' 


: 


matic, 


'with pain while you laugh at the en- 
treaties of the expiring Rogue. Yes! 
All this, and much more, is in these 
measures. The composer, in his earn- 
| estness that had gotten the better of 
| him, had nearly dropped his mask of 
|comedy. But the epilogue says, in the 
manner of a seraphic modern Mozart, 
/“Once upon a time’’—It has all been 
an amusing fairy tale, to be taken no 
| more seriously. 


| ‘Dr. Muck and Players Recalled 


| The performance was one of the fin- 
| est that Dr. Muck has given since he 
has been in this city. The orchestra 
first bristled with curious effects, light- 
ning-like witticisms, and then from all 
this fencing, this interplay of the 
most astonishing ideas, there stalked 
the tragedy. No wonder that the audi- 
ence applauded so much that Dr. Muck 


was called back three times, and at|§ 


last bade his men rise with him—the 
players who had given an exhibition 
of virtuosity hardly surpassable. 


Following this, Myr. Witek, the con- |; 
by the New York 


certmeister of the orchestra, played a 
very mundane piece of music—Bruch’s 
2d violin concerto—glibly, and too length- 


ily put together—played it with such} 
extraordinary art that every bar in-/| 


_terested the hearer, whether or not he 
, protested at the boredom and senti- 
mentality of the plece which Mr. Witek 
ennobled by his treatment. Very few 
artists now. before the public approach 
'him in his skill, his poise and artistic 


more sardonic and fantastical 
can be imagined than the condemning 4 
'trombones, and your cheeks may split Bruch. Concerto for Violin, No. 2. 


‘themes, and in 


introduction of the 


; Freischutz overture was too slow. The 


horn passage is sentimental | 

{ age is” al enough > 

it is, without dragging it. The ae 
however, was given in a most stirring 
and sympathetic manner. Finally, Bee- 


thoven’s 5th symphony brought the end 


of a notable concert. 


A CONCERT OF 
i ANGIBLE MUSIC 


doy 1B) 
SYMPHONY OFFERIN 
AN UNUSUAL TREAT 


‘1411 Eulenspiegel ’’ 
Arouses Enthusiasm—A Perfect 
Performance of a Beethoven 
Symphony. 


By Louis C. Elson. 


PROGRAMME. 
‘‘Rreischutz’’ overture. 
“T4111 Eulenspiegel.’’ 


Weber. 


Strauss. 
D minor. 


Soloist, Anton Witek. 
Beethoven. Symphony No. 5, in C minor, 


The concert presented a symphony by a 


'man named Beethoven, who seems by cer- 


tain indications to be very inferior to our 
modern symphonic writers. In the first 
place he calls his work a “symphony” and 
not a ‘“‘tone-poem” a ‘‘symphonic fantasie,”’ 
or even a “symphonic poem.’”’ Then it is 
not much over a half-an-hour in length. 


| No self-respecting composer would give his 


ideas in less than an hour and a quarter. 
Then the scoring does not show a single 
gong, Heckelphone, bass clarinetté, Cym- - 
bal, or bass tuba, but goes on with the 
ordinary strings, wood and brass wind. 
Nor does the work ‘‘tell a story,’”” Which 
the auditor can follow out with his nose 
in the programme-book. fae it 
Nevertheless this Beethoven has his good 
points, especially in lucidity, in beauty of 
logical development of 
figures. And Dr. Muck read the work like 
the devout interpreter that he is. There 
was no effort to make more out of it than | 
Beethoven intended. No exaggeration such | 
as we found in the recent performance 
orchestra. In fact 
Dr. Muck does not play at the publie, nor 
does he “individualize,’’ but he brings out 
every point of the work and lets it speak. 
for itself, This may make him less di-- 
rectly popular than some other conductors, 
put it certainly makes him a greater mu~ 
sician. th ae 
Therefore the performance of the sy mn 
phony was as near perfection as Wwe can 
ever hope to have it. Even the con 
basses were clear in their difticult. w 


. 
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in this work. As one listened to its strik- 
ing figures and their still more striking de- 
velopment; one could not but perceive how 
much greater Strauss (why need we al- 
Ways tack on the ‘Richard’’?; there is 


“but one symphonic Strauss) is, than all 
the Holbrookes, Regers, D’Indys, and 


other musical contortionists of the present. 
In fact’ one could find passages where they 


| imitated him—afar off. 


To us “Till Eulenspiegel” is one of the | 


most graphic and amusing of _ tone- 
pictures. His irrepressible larks, his 
quaint disguises, his sudden fear when his 
enemies have whim fast in their clutches, 
the inflexible, if bombastic, denunciations, 
the sentence and the final squeaks of the 
mercurial hero, were all brought out in 
picturesque vein, but, of course, one 


‘needed, to understand something of, the 


story to appreciate the work at its full; 
that is the weakness of programme-music. 
At first ‘we were afraid that there would 
be over-refinement in ‘Till Eulenspiegel.”’ 
Strauss himself once said to this orchestra, 
after an exquisitely shaded rehearsal of 


“Don Quixote’:—‘“I really didn’t imagine 


it as fine as that!’’ He always liked a lit- 
‘tle: freedom and even roughness in some 


interpretations. But the fears were 


groundless, for the last half of the work 
Was glorously played, so that it created 


I 
| 
: 


Gao oe 


n usic, “neverthe- 


3 the most of it. 
Ysaye in recent 


mous. He prances over the _ thorniest 
paths with the greatest ease. No amount 
of technical difficulties can shake his im- 
perturbability. But we sometimes wish for 
more of sympathetic emotion and less of 
calm in his work. We would rather have 
more of inequality if something of pas- 
sion were joined with it. 

But his pure tone, his surety, his breadth 
of style, carried this work to a triumph. 
Dr. Muck, too, caught up the martial style 
of portions of the concerto splendidly, so 
that it became more impressive than we 
have ever heard it. 

Bruch is nothing if not martial; anid, 
like the lame school-teacher of ancient 
Greece (Tyrtaeus) he looks the most 
peaceful man imaginable. 

It was a delight to hear again, a concert 
of real and tangible music. There was 


nothing tending to overexert the grey mat- J 


ter of any cerebrum, or to lead to brain- 
fag, and we left the hall actually re- 
freshed!! ; 
EME SS oA AEE ERLE 

Potash is extensively used in the United 
States in gold mining, glassmaking, bluing, 
photography, dyeing, explosives and fertill 
zers, and most of the supply comes from 
Germany. | 


NEWS OF MUSIC 
Ss Jranwst eG poe ( / 
The Symphony Orchestra in Cambyidg 
| Dr. Muck Conducts for the First Tim 


t =e er, but ii 


1 their barbaric time. 
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he symphony. ‘here are. 
‘} much cok i movement. Moreover, the | 
musi ‘“images’’—as we might ‘now | 


say—of the’ medizval Russia that then 
haunted Borodin’s imagination. At the be- 
ginning in all this movement and color, 
the figures of wild feudal lords should 


j stalk through the symphony, assembling 


in rude conclave. Théir minstrels should 


j touch their hearts in the wistful song of 


the adagio; they should sit feasting in 
the turbulent finale. Maybe, their vassals 
played for the sport in the scherzo. In a 
word, the symphony should Clank with 

Dr. Muck is manifold of imagination and 
apt in divination of a composer’s musical 
and imaginative aims. He opens the vir- 
tues of music. He saves it sometimes from 
its own shortcomings. By the variety of 
his emphasis, the range.of his color and 
the elasticity of his rhythms, he saved 
Borodin’s symphony jJast evening from its 
monotony, so that esch repetition seemed 
a new wave, in new motion and catching 
new lights and colors, in’ the turbulent 
and oncoming flood. Throughout the music 
scunded wild, barbaric, strong. Within the 
wooden walls of Sanders Theatre the mag- 
nliiequence of the beginning and the end 
Clanged. The lords of old Russia strode, 
smote, shouted, Loudly they rejoiced at 
their feasting, and their minstrels were 
mény to touch their strings- and finger 
their pipes in melancholy song. As with 
nearly all his music of the North, Dr. Muck 


| made the symphony seem heroic. As with 


nearly all his music of any sort, now that 
he is in full command of the orchestra and 
has restored it to its full powers, he could 
sive himself wholly to rhythm, phrase and 


_ color, so that each measure should have its 


san een eee —— 
of Brahms. Melodically, it is the most in- 
spired song Strauss has composed, but it is 
seldom sung because the melody {gs almost 
entirely in the Piano part, the voice being. 
& mere side-show. In the beautiful orches- 
tral version the melody falls to the lot of 


| the violin obligato, which wag admirably 
Played by the concert-master, Mr. Witek. 


The other two songs “Wiegenlied” and “Ca- 


| Cilie,”’ are melodically insignificant, but they 


are effective, and Mme. Gerhardt sang them 
to the satisfaction of the audience. | 

Some recent home concerts of the Boston 
Orchestra were not conducted by Dr. Muck, 
as he was ill. Fortunately, he appeared last 
hight at his desk as usual, and thé orches- 
tra played with its usual brilliancy and 
technical finigh. 

It cannot be said that the programme was. 
particularly interesting. Whenever a piece | 
by Max Reger is produced in New York one. 


wonders why; and the echo answers, “Why?’ 


Why the .‘Concerto in the Ancient Style for 
Orchestra,” opus 123. was chosen for per- 


| formance is a mystery, for it is, with the ex- 


ception of a part of tha second movement, 
entirely uninspired. Reger writes a great 
deal too much: he enjoys the fun of spéed- 
ing his pen over the paper, and this tempts 
him to excesses which call for new laws as’ 
to speed limits in musica] automobilism. It 
seems likely that if Max fell asleep while 
composing, his pen would travel on as fast 


'the greatest enthusiasm that has ever 
‘greeted it in Boston, and finally the or- 
' ghestra was obliged to rise in acknowledg- 


a 
amplest eloquence, its fullest codrdination. Sei wis pea about the usual results. 
The wildness of the music, in substance er unfamiliar work on the pro- 
mood and picture, melody, glow and move- gramme, Glazounoff’s “Ouverture Solenne,” 
ment, rang in the performance. But a Cam-| proved to be watered Tchaikovsky. How- 


Hereabouts in Borodin’s Symphony—Ma 


York—Mr. Paderewski' and Mr. Kreis 


Ke gatha’s song, and it was altogether a 
‘fine beginning of a fine concert, and was 
greatly applauded. But the horn quartette 


Was taken too sléwly. Dr. Muck avoids 


gan the concert, remains wonderfully 


fresh, considering that it is nearly 100 
years old. Its dramatic power was in- 
‘finitely greater than that of the other 


overtures of its day, if we except one or 
two of Beethoven's. When one thinks 
that its beautiful horn quartette (the be- 


ment. 
“Weber's “Freischutz” overture, which be- 


getter of many hymns) was composed be- 


‘fore the valve horn was invented, it is 
‘doubly wonderful. The reading was a 
‘strong one. The contrabasses picked their 
foreboding ‘‘A,’’ the trombones gave their 
threatening parody of the bright figure of 


‘the fault of Mr. Fiedler of over-driving an 
‘allegro, but he sometimes exaggerates an 
adagio. 


. Bruch has the proud preeminence of 


‘having written three modern violin con- 
-eertos. The world could perhaps spare ail 
but the first one. This D minor work is 


it quite as wonderful as the great G 


’ 
| 
| 


ler’s Tours Next Year 


Muck conducted last evening in! 

concert of the Symphony Orchest 
at Cambridge, and for the first time 4 
audience hereabouts heard Borodin’s sy! 
phony in B minor under his hand. He 
was preparing it for the Symphony Co 
certs in Boston when sickness disabled 
him in December. Mr. Urack, when le 
led in the symphony a? day or two late! 
did his utmost to reproduce Dr. Muck’ 
reading of it, following his pace and ell 
phasis. Yet the personal force that the 
elder conductor flings into such music, 60 
that both orchestra and audience feel lt 
is not in the younger man. Borodin’s mu- 
sic, moreover needs this imparting pow?" 
The Oriental tang in the melodies fasci- 
nates the ear at first; but like most exotic 
flavors it tends to become monotonous. 
Borodin develops these melodies less than 
he repeats them, reclothing them in new 


p= the first time in two months Dh 


Pauer, New Pianist, Appears in Ne 


bridge audience, having outgrown these ele- 
mentary sensations, answered but coldly. 


nn 
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an LUSIC AND AM 


Boston. Symphony Or¢hestrd. 


Margarete Matzenauer was unable to sing 
at last night’s Carnegie Hall concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, but the audi- | 
ence, which, as usual, Was a large one, had | 
no cause for complaint, for her place was 
taken by another eminent vocalist, Elena 
Gerhardt. She sang an air by Marcello and 
Gluck’s “Q del mio dolce ardor” with good 
tonal production and distinction of style; 
but it was in three orchestrated Strauss 
Songs that she was heard at her best, the 


| Lied being her specialty. The first of these 


songs, “Morgen,” is-very much in the style 


ever, it gave Philip Hale a chance to write 


| Some interesting pages of programme notes. 
1) So did the final number, Borodin’s Second 


Symphony, which also was disappointing, 
except in the slow movement, whic!. echoes 


the songs of Slavic troubadours. 


At to-morrow afternoon’s concert of the 


‘| Boston Orchestra Geraldine Farrar will be 


the soloist, and Dr. Muck and his men will 


| doubtless give an inspired performance of 


the delightful Second Symphony of Brahms, 
of which Weingartner has truly said that 
“the stream of invention has never flowed 
so fresh and spontaneous in other works by 
Brahms, and nowhere else has he colored 
his orchestration so successfully.” 
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4 He ia rman lleminae bolle MEG ces. 

vv Mr. Strube, in turn, having a composer's” 

| ; a sdlicitude for his own pieces, was One eae 
hepa) , . _ Most stirring of conductors when he ch 

MISS TEYTE AND NEW PIECES BY the orchestra through his two new -tone-— 
: MR. STRUBE af poems, though he might properly and truly. 

e . | reply that they required such delicate. 

Mr. Urack, in Lieu of Dr. Muck, Again— handling. The first, “Narcissus and Echo,” 
. : ; » 48 all filaments of sound. A French re 

The Sum of HisConducting—Mr. Strube’s telling, in the eighteenth-century manner, 
Tone-Poems Out of Old Legend—One ~ on ene old Greek fable, stimulated er i 
By ses trnbe to composition. He sought first to 
That Gives Pleasure; One That Is Tame make a tone-picture in the manner of 
and Obscure—Miss Teyte’s Bright Sing- , Watteau—the wood of Venus, bathed in 
‘ egiden haze, while the tender green leaves. 

ing | | rustled and the brook stayed its rippling — 

.' course long enough to be Narcissus’s mir- | 

R. URACK is a fortunate young ror. Then Echo woos him vainly; her = 
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man. The season through, he dies away complaining. And Narcissus, as 

might have been no more than vainly loving the image of his own beauty, 

the titular “assistant conduc | pines and dies. Delineatively, Mr. Strube’s. 
tor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, tone-poem is easy to follow from a hint | 
leading in the few concerts in which a of the old legend and of a Watteau-like 
part of it assists a singer, a virtuoso trvuatment of it. The beginning is the 
or a dancer. As it has happened, in two! music of the golden-green wood of the 
months he has conducted in four Saab pd Cyprian isle. The plaintive, wistful, intro- 
of ‘the regular concerts of the OFORAETTA | spective oboe and viola characterize Nare 
in Boston, and in occasional concerts in cissus ‘and his longing for himself, the 


A ens > ‘6 r 
other $c whe d oi i ais hy baba warmer and more human clarinet is the 
trip’ of next week likely to fall also voice of Echo; the muted trumpet 


on pod ltl npn decane gpe ant bears back her plaints to Narcissus’s ear 
orchestra have worked willingly under 8 She wanders disconsolate; for an. ins 
stint the viola repeats his pinings and re- 


him. «In Mr. Urack’s eyes, the absent Dr. %*! At, nf 7 

Muck is the paragon of conductors: and pinings; a light BtroRe UPON the drums ed 
when the programme has enabled him to ‘the Ught hand of releasing death: the musie 
reproduce the “reading” his chief gave musical develocacer tate Be 
to a ps ule », s been devoted] . pail 

0a particular piece, he has been de A through the little tone-poem. The delinea- 


faithful to it. As the music came to the 
hearer’s ears, the difference has been 
only the difference in the immediate and 
enkindling personality of the:two men. 
When Mr. Uratck ‘has prepared his pleces 
by himself he has shown intelligent’ grasp 
of the matter and the manner of the muste, 
a correlating ‘Sense of design and detail, 
a laudable respect for the composer’s clear 
purposes, and a measure of responsiveness 
to symphony, overture or tone-poem on its 


tion is no more .than Suggestion and the 
melodies no more than Suggestions, too, 
that Mr. Strube clothes in the magic of tim- 
bres and harmonies. By the quality of 
these instrumental voices Narcissus and 


Echo have their imagined being and the 


fable runs its course. By the quality of 


these harmonies they and the tale move 
against the golden background of wood 
and isle. The instrumental colorings are 


poetic, pictorial, emotional and imagina- almost always pale; the harmonies faint, 
tive sides. He has been discreetly indl- fine, evasive. Out of a tonal mist, as it were, 
vidual and temperamental with his music; Come these their voices of old legend, The 
but. always -intelligence and care, rather Music is all water-coloring in tones—the- 
than ardor and individuality, have been up- Melancholy fancy of the eighteenth century — 
rermost in him. He has seemed too con- in France in the melancholy harmonic and > 


Scious of his obligations to his chief, his 
audience, and his band to let himself z0. 
He has controlled his men with like con- 
tinence and discretion. His beat is clear: 
he has an excellent ear for the quality and 
the weight of tone; he is mindful of in- 
Strumental -proportions and euphonies:; he 
neither goads his band nor is careless with 
it. “ If-only he was not quite so conti- 
nent in all these virtues, if only imagina- 
tion and individuality might warm them 


more and make them more Supple. He has’ 


won the discreet’ admiration of his audi- 
ence as he did with Dvorak's ‘‘New World’ 


Symphony ‘yesterday. He might stir it to. 


a warmer feeling as he almost did with 
the overture to “Benvenuto Cellini.” It is 


hard to resist’ Berlioz’s vivid music. Mr. | 


instrumenta! idiom of the twentieth cen- 


tury Parisians. 


The other tone-poem, ‘‘Loreley,” evident-, 


ly intended as a companion and contrast- 
ing piece, is of stouter substance and lar- 


ger voice. No mists veil the Rhine-land, 
The sun shines; the river flows; lusty is the |] 
life in the villages and on the hills beside | 


it. Yet Mr. Strube is retelling old legen 


| 


the Rhine-land is the land of ‘once upon j i 


time,’’ good spirits and evil dwell in the 
stream and the cliffs, sport ‘there; He does — 


not lay on too hard with melody, rhythn + 


color, The picturing is glamorous, 


Somewhat thin and _  long-drawn. The | 


Loreley sings in the voice of the uncanny > 


viola again and with some of the accents | 
of contemporary French song. It is pos--j 


sible to conceive a more soulless, enti 





(fatal, melody than Mr. Strube has © 

-able to invent for her. 
1 work and play to heed; one lingers and is 
: engulfed in the whirlpool beneath the cliff; 
the Loreley sings on—for other fishers, It 
is hard to follow the course of this second 
tone-poem. The delineation is tortuous; 
the. music often obscure and prolix. Its 
melodies do not touch the imagination; 
they halt in repetitions rather than go for- 
| ward in development. There is much less 
‘than the usual magic in Mr. Strube’s tim- 
bres and harmonies. It is cloudy music 


of meditative reflection rather than quick | 
It is not often uncanny. It | 


imagination. 
is often tame. 


Before and after Mr. Strube’s melancholy | 


Yancies was the brightness of Miss Teyte 
and her singing. She is so simply and 
honestly young, so pleasantly comely, so 
unaffected of dress and manner, so very 
alert, so eager to please and be rewarded. 
| And so seldom does a voice of unmistakably 
youthful timbre come into the Symphony 
Concerts. It was a much more agreeable 
voice than it seemd last winter when Miss 
Teyte sang here for the first time. Then 
some of her tones had sharp edges; some 
of them seem to come from a constricted 
throat; and she sought a penetrating power 
that hardened her song. Yesterday, she 
sang freely and smoothly without a hint of 
| the old sharpness. Her voice had a bright- 
ness that individualizes it, and a vibrancy, 
as the French call it, to each changing 
contour of the music and each flash or 
streak of feeling behind that kept her sing- 
ing full of vivid intonations. She sang 
first the plaintive air of the mother in 
Debussy’s cantata, ‘‘The Prodigal Son’’-— 
sweetly plaintive in the manner of the late 
Monsieur Massenet, yet touched here and 
there with a faint fleck of the more imagi- 
native and more adroit pupil. “Miss Teyte 
was imaginative and adept too. She spun 
the pretty phrases and made the deft little 
contrasts; but now and then the 
glinted with her bright intonations as 
though Debussy as he wrote and _ the 
mother as she sang, might have had an 
emotion or two. Louise’s rhapsody of hap- 
piness, from  Charpentier’s like-named 
Opera, gave Miss Teyte emotion enough, 
expressed in music, that bears many repe- 
titions by many voices. The sensuous 
beauty of this music thrills; it is elation 
made tones. Song and passion are at one 
in it. It is the voice of freedom and the 
yoice of youth. Miss Teyte missed not a 
quality of it—the lyric sensuousness, the 
wringing passion, the free rhapsody 
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Brings Forward 


“Two New Tone Poems. 


Miss Maggie Teyte Sings With Fine 


a a 

Vocal Art and Imagination. 
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Dr Muck conducted the Satfirday 
evening Symphony concert a we ago 
with a high fever. He developed a 
ease of grippe during the week and 
permitted -Mr Urack to appear again 
at the i13th public re- 
hearsal yesterday afternoon. Miss 
Maggie Teyte of theChicago Opera Com- 
pany was*the soloist. The program 
was as follows: Berlioz, overture to 
“Benvenuto Cellini’; Debussy, recit and 
aria of Lia from ‘“‘The Prodigal Son”; 
Strube, two symphonic poems, ‘“‘Nar- 


ecissus and Echo,’ “Die Loreley”’ (first 


performance), conducted by the com- 
poser; Charpentier, air “‘Dupuis le Jour”’ 
from ‘‘Louise’’; Dvorak, Symphony No. 
6 ‘From the New World.” 


Since his symphony in B minor Mr! 


Strube’s trend toward a more modern 
musical expression has been well de- 
fined and constant. The ‘Puck’ showed 
keener imagination and greater light- 
ness of téuch. The two symphonic | 
poems of yesterday, played for the first | 
time, disclosed an indisputable tinge of | 
Gallic feeling and idiom in the increas- 
ingly exotic flavor of the harmonic vo- 
cabulary and in the refinement of style. | 

Although based upon an ancient fable, | 
the first piece has been inspired, we 
are told, by the. glamour and atmos- | 
phere of a poem by Malfilatre and 4 
painting on a similar subject by Wat- | 
teau. Mr Strube has expressed the 1m-— 
pressionism, the pastoral loveliness and | 
the. fugitive charm of the flowering | 
imagination of this period, although in 
musical synebols that developed two | 
centuries later. His work is not. 
imitative. It has individuality. ‘There 
are fugitive tonalities of a rare and. 
haunting beauty and novel orchestral | 
lints, some of them reaching a strange 
mystery, or perhaps the forgotten music 
of a dream, — 

As a colorist Mr Strube has made 
marked progress. He uses his orches- 
‘tra now as a painter of technic and im- 


makes intricate intervals seem as nothing; |\agination mixes the colors upon his 


the bright fire that is the glow of youth. 
| eT. Pe 


palette. The Narcissus is a miniature, 
and it keeps within its frame. The 
lines of the principal subject are not 
graven too deeply. The treatment has 
coherence and continuity, yet it holds 
the elusiveness of graceful artificiality. 
“The Loreley’’ is a longer work than 
its eompanion and built on a larger, 
scale. Though treating of a personage 
who is said to have flourished on the 
banks of the Rhine, and now more: pam 
ticularly in German literature, it. als 
shows the influence of the French 


ite ¢ 
es, he theme 


haye character, particularly that rep- 


resentative of the ‘siren, whiich b 


. ' 1 Dy @ 
strange but happy f is given t 
the viola, and ait d Mr Ferir Ai Bn 
tunity to display hfs art. How impres- 
sive the final return of the theme in 
this somber color, and we shudder at 
the fate of the hapless boatman. 

‘Miss Teyte. did well to pass by the 
temptation, if there were one, to sing 


the tenor’s familiar air from Debussy’s | 


cantata. She sang the ILia’s lame 

and ory for her son with a fine inten 
sity of feeling in the dramatic climax 
yet with unforced and beautiful tone. 
She differentiated between recitative 
and aria, and her diction was expres- 
sive. Miss Teyte’s singing of the Char- 
pentier aria was admirable vocally 
polished in its nuances, and given in 


the true vein of intimate confession. It - 


was an exquisite piece of dra 
singing in 2 lows mold, and it is per 9 
be forgotten that Boston recently has 


heard this music sung with wholly sat. | 


yt ia As 

r Urack gave a finely composed per- 
formance of Berlioz’ 

hi oz overture and was 
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position at*the time of its. birth, it is 


wonderful in its old age, a vigorous old 
age, more to be desired than the yeasty 
and futile youth of many recent works 
of the advanced French school. Berlioz 
had no one before him for imitation. 
He though his own thoughts; -he in- 
vented his own expression. If he had 
not lived and written, what would: many 
of our admired composers of,latter days 
have done? The more Berlioz is stud- 


| 


! 


' 


ied, the more the wonder grows at his 


colossal originality. 
who still insist that he had little mel- 
odic invention. They have ears, 
they do not hear. They should read the 


‘essay of Romain Rolland, and the -essay 


of Felix Weingartner: in his recently 


eularly fortunate in: his treatment , Published volume ‘‘Akkorde,”’ for there 


of the firat two movements of Dy : 
symphony. The nostalgic eharacter os 
the largo was beautifully interpreted 
and-there were few in the acrid oon. 
troversy over this work who denied 
that the composer while in America 
ee sickness of heart for his native 


Fhe orchestra will be absen 
Western trip next week. The ABs og B., 
gram is to be announced. : 


-considered men of authority. 


are many, unfortunately, who’ do not 
trust their own judgment and are eager 
to accept the sayings of others who are 
The over- 
ture was played with spirit and with 


fine appreciation of the beauties in the. 


detail. 

Mr. Strube conducted his two sym- 
phonic poems which were written last 
winter. They were played for the first 


orrmnmrrmritime, The first poem is illustrative of) 


13TH SYMPHONY 
REHEARSAL 


Her ahh (25 
Overture to “Benvenut 


lini” by Berlioz Greatly 


Cel- 


———— 
—_—--—- ee 


MISS TEYTE PLEASES 


~_ 


Heard to Special, Advantage 
in the Air from Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise.” 


By PHILIP HALE. 
The 13th public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra took place yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. As 


the old legend. As told in the encyclo- 
aediag for the instruction of ingenuous 
youth the beautiful Narcissus was “‘in- 
accessible to the feeling of love, and 
the nymph Echo, who was enamored of | 
him, died of grief: but Nemesis, to} 
punish him, caused him to see his own 
image reflected in a fountain, where- 
upon he became so @namored of it that 


he gradually pined away, until he was} 


matamorphosed into the flower which 
bears his name.” 
cited to composition by the poem. of 
Malfilatre on this subject. 

The two symphonic poems, are like 
grace in the hymn: ‘fa charming sound, 
harmonious to my ear.’ They are iIn- 
teresting chiefly as examples of fine col- 
oring. The thematic material is not 
important, and ‘‘Narcissus and Echo” 
might have had another title or been 
played as a pastorale. The legend Of. 
the Loreley hag fired the fancy of many | 
composers, but when we hear the word 
Loreley we think instinctively of 
Heine’s poem and Silcher’s melody that 
has become a folk-song,. 

Miss Teyte, who gave a recital here 


last season, sang yesterday for the first) 
time with the Symphony. orchestra. It 
is to be regretted that she chose Lia’s: 
recitative and air. 
er good Massenet nor good Debussy. 


The music is neith-° 


Miss Teyte made the most of it, and 


at the end gave the closing phrases: 


emotional quality by the charm and 


Sy NCR 8 Pell euttoring tram the | °* PTS ONSes (Of Nek Noles 


and ° 


Mr. Strube was ex-} 


Yet there are some. 
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House. 

sande: “‘An innocent and poetic Mets- 
ande with a voice of delicious, purity, 
with golden hair, a little princess of 
the amorous and mystic legend, giving in 
a marvelous fashion the sensation of 
the unreal.’’ The modesty of her bear- 
ing and the effective simplicity of her 
dress enhanced yesterday tite pleasure 
of hearing her. 

An excellent performance of Dvorak’s 
popular symphony brought the end to 
a concert that was not too long. 

There will be no concerts next week. 


Maggie Teyte 


Charms Symphony Audience 
by Her Remarkable Voice 


Orchestra’s Program In- 


cludes New Symphonic 
Poems by Strube. 


i AAW = 25° / ‘3 


} 5 ot. FP. Harkins. 


The British prima donnas, Mary 


Garden. Louise Edvina and Maggie 
Teyte, have been the most successful 


interpreters of the vocal music writ- 
tern by Debussy and Charpentier, and 
all three of these signers have been 


! 


for the Symphony patrons one of his 


least cryptic songs, familiar to many. 


of them and particularly to those who 
“~have seen the cantata performed at 
the Opera House. The Charpentier Air 
is also familiar. But better than both 
of the songs yesterday was the sing- 
ing. 

For Miss Teyte has a rare voice. 
Its large range and power are the least 
of many remarkable qualities. Most 
impressive of all are. the expressive 
shadings that make it fairly iridescent 
and that reveal the singer’s thorough 
command of emotional utterance. The 
upper part of the voice is the most 
lovely, but equally to be admired are 
the darker and more emotional tones 
of her middle register. 


Debut a Triumph 
Miss Teyte’s appearance—she is blond 
and girlish and sweet twenty-one—was 


as pleasing as her voice, and the ap- 
plause lasted until she had returned to 
the stage and bowed half a dozen times 
after each number. It is not often that 


singer makes so favorable an im- 


pression on a debut at the Symphony 
concerts. But this charming little 
Englishwoman has the. art and per- 
sonality that go to make enduring fa- 


nS a} » 


‘Woner as he Tétt the ‘conduetor'’s stand. SWE Papectodte teeta ee 
‘he overture to ‘Benvenuto Cellini,” | “mn. Asai cs Mr os DEPT aaa! ve 
by Berlioz, and Dvorak’ tA The first» of Mr, . Strube’s _ pleces, 
3 Roatan +d br s Symphony, t“sketches” might be a better term, is 
| : » Were also | Conspicuous for effects of color, and | 
[perfor , | 
Mr. U rack, the ‘cellist. Dr. Muck is pane dreamy and contemplative Narcis- 
convalescing rapidly out in the country | SU8, invites such treatment. The -con- 
from his attack of the grippe. ‘Sluding passages of the piece are the 
have the most pronounced chara | 
eter, 
The ideas of the second plece, in -ac- 
cordance again with the title, have 
: _piece is to us too long. Its develo 
THE S MPHONY ‘ment toward the climax is Pret 
¥ . often unprofitable. The ideas are very 
Pie | Vy 43 small. Their treatment always shows 
ayn j " & pretty taste and a predilection for 
Maggie Teyte Sings wo harmonies and instrumentation of the 
| possible to refine ideas down to th 
e 
point where the ideas have almost 
BY 
OLIN DOWNES Mr. Urack has by now shown him- 
Otto Urack again conducted at the self to be worthy of the trust reposed 
public rehearsal by the Boston Sym-/in him by Dr. Muck and the manage- 
in Symphony Hall, for Dr. Muck’s un-jtwo effective compositions . 
| ) » an 
fortunate illness had again attacked /j first of which brought him sone pi 
him, and he had been obliged to take | Calls at the beginning of the concert. 
Teyte, Known as a singer of distinc-| always delightful for its blend o#f 
tion in concert and in opera, and her| classic and romantic élements for its. 
songs were the lament of Lia, from|charming melodies, — its. brilliant or, 
| 


performed, the orchestra being led~by | tho mood implied by the thought of 
URACK | most effective, and at a first hearing 

: more substance and outline, but this 
modern French character, but it is 

Pieces by Strube 
ceased to exist, 

phony Orchestra, yesterday afternoon j ™ment of Symphony Hall. He conducted 
to his bed. The soloist was Maggie; DPvorak’s “New World’ symphony is 
Debussy’s cantata, ‘“‘The Prodigal! poetical- instrumentation. | 


rad re the air, ‘“‘Depuis le jour’’ 

rom harpentier’s ‘‘Loujise.” Two! We 

symphonic poems of Gustave Strube, MP ity Te AT SYMPH 
Narcissus and Echo” and “Die Lor- With Miss Mggie Teyte, soprano; 


elei,”” were played for the first time, soist, and with Otto Urack and Gus- 


and the compdser conducted. Mr.',. ° ‘4 
Urack interpreted Berlioz’ overture to. (%ve Strube as conductors, the Boston 


vorites in Boston. 

Two new Symphonie poems, “Nar- 
ceissus and Echo” and “Die Loreley,” 
by Gustay Strube, are also on this 
week’s program. Mr. Strube usually 
is to be seen sitting modestly back 
among the first violinists. Yesterday 
he appeared only as composer and con- 


“Benvenuto Cellini’ and the Dvorak | 


“New World’ Symphony. 
he air of Debussy was sung with 
unusual appreciation of its style. It 


is not dramatic. It is a pleasant task - 


for a singer, and a singer so intel- 
ligent, with such appreciation of its 
style, can make it interesting. Later 


Symphony Orchestra gave its thirteenth 


_ public rehearsal in Symphony hall Fri- 
day afternoon, presenting the following 


9 


“Benvenuto Celliui. 


in the afternoon Miss Teyte undertook | 


program: Berlioz, overture to the opera 
op. 23; Debussy, re- 
citative and aria of Lia from “L’Enfant 
Prodigue;” Strube, two ° symphonic 


a6 i) > ’ ts » Sj *¢ See son “ -} Le re ‘ . Na rnd 2 


here. Miss Teyte yesterday entered enables him to turn his hand to dif- 
company of Symphony ferent styles of composition, from the 
| emotional and melodious tunes heard 
‘at the ‘Pop’? concerts to works like 
these two new tone poems. The pe- 
culiar weakness of these pieces, writ- 
ten in the manner foster-fathered by 
Debussy. is that so many of them 
Celebrated Melisande sound alike. Narcissus and Hecho de- 

Miss Teyte, who changed her name parting for the promised isle might be 
from Tate when she left London for Pelleas and Melisande discussing Go- 
Paris and who afterward married a laud’s unprepossessing whiskers, and 
Frenchman, Eugene Plumon, is one of the Loreley’s song, for the most part, | 
the most celebrated of the Melisandes. might be that of Louise telling Julien 
Debussy has publicly shown his ad- about her old-fashioned father. But 
‘miration of her artistry; he has dedi-| the dull, sickening thud of the boat 
cated songs to her and played accom- striking the rock was unmistakable 


‘papiments for her; and she pays him enough. . 
‘the compliment this week of singing | Friendly applause rewarded the com- 


an air of more dramatic character. In ist 
her treatment of Debussy’s phrases, in| Loreley,” first performance; Charpentier, 
hen <ornainnd of nuafice, she represent-| air, ““Depuis le Jour,” from “‘Louise;” 
ed the music e3 : ‘Dvorak. s to. 5: 4 i 
excellently The music of | Dvorak, symphony No. », mM E minor, 


the exclusive 
soloists, selecting as her entrance 
numbers the Recitative and Air of Lia, 
from Debussy’s “Prodigal Son,” and 
the Air ‘“Depuis le jour,” from Char- 
rentier’s ‘“‘Louise.”’ 


Charpentier was, superbly sung. Other) 4p : , ys 
singers have voices with more body | re shi, Hae NEC ee Sc ee | 
and sensuous beauty, although Miss | Miss Teyte’ held the standard of SO-, 
ry tag be tones are exceptionally | prano singing in Symphony concerts on) 
‘well placed and produced, but few, in-| the high level where Mj G rd¢ 
deed, have made this air so instinct | J, cq 7" oh ad IH ag ete rgd og Geranay 
with the sensuous passion which is the| "°°" 1" & Tew weeks ago. More bril- 
breath of Louise, and none has done) !""t and free as a toxe-maker than the 
more justice to its melodic line or, (erman singer, she falls a little below 
achieved a more thrilling climax. And} the mark of that careful interpreter in 
Miss Teyte colored her tones admir-| .),,, . mV aa 
ably. After the glowing climax thé ee ap of verbal utterance. But as a 
last words were of a haunting ana} rdéader of vocal mel eter eae 
. , elody Miss T an 
voluptuous tenderness. Much had been ; y | exe a 
expected of the singer’s intelligence | °X°ePtonel artist. In pure musical qual- 
and knowledge of modern French| ity, in use of voice as an imatrumenk 
: | Mie } $s an instrument 
idioms, but her dramatic singing of | she. 7 PSN S15 
this air was somewhat of a surpris she stands quite by lerself. Ty ough sne 
rprise| fills every word of her text with am ap- 


ee 
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emotion, every f them expressin. Neale Urack as conductor of ‘fig utek 
the play of. thought in-the character that ture,” the accompaniments Of: the arias 
is speaking, has it not done enough? and of the symphony repeated the gaat 
Why should we <emand that it not only cess he has made on former oeccasio 
supply this emotion, but ne the when acting for Dr. Muck. “While his fy 
j word along beside it-in, order “To: prove'not "yet a great conductor, Mr. Urack js! 
‘o us that it is doing the thing right? something far better than a maw. well: 
‘o devoted to revlism ‘have we become |drilled in the. repertory routine. His | 
that we insist on being taken to the: ) 
placcs where the pictures which hang 
in our galleries were painted; that we 
be sure they are eorréct and to|thought out and commanded into utter- | 
Lhe Lite, : ance. There is origitial intention in his! 
Our modern recital interpreters have |Petiormances and technique for carrying 
overdene the importance of words. Miss | !t out. The “New World” symphony 
Teyte’s beautiful, free: vocal art is ajW@S given a-most satisfactory presenta- 
convincing protest against these realists|tion. There was an elastic phrasing of 
in song. She may vet liberate the musi-|the themes, a sympathetic exposition Of 
cal: world from an emphasis that warps | the melodie content, a welding together 
enjoyment, She may recall us frém q | ot the four moods of the work into a 
ahaa teed osthatio citnation. _She “may | Whole effect that proved abundantly Mr. 
help reicfine the line that divides the | Urack’s understanding of the musie¢ and 
siuger’s> province from the reader's. fis masterw. of. the vlayers, There was, | 
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interpretations have communicating qual- 
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ity. His readings represent a purpose 


i ee 


i ; . . 
| moreover, that capacity for giving Sat- 


Myr. Strube’s two new pieces were both | ‘sfactic t tiie i { 
sfaction a te time ; a0 
applauded b¢ the rehearsal audience, the fine le and in the place, 


work narrating the legend of the Loreley | prs indi ‘ated his knowledge of his 
more than the one telling the myth of [Bie wg ane his interest in its aspiratio’ns. 
Echo and Nareissus, probably because F ee aa hay g ‘De Played at the ate 
the composition on the German theme i at pair oO concerss, Feb. 7 mad 8, 
closed in a lively mood, while the oue on ip ete Senoninew +n the program book. 


the classic theme ended rather in a mood | i! 


of suspense. Mr. Strube conducted his | HONOR FOR DR. MUCK . 


'music in an admirable manner and s04' Dr. Muck, the conductor of the Bos- 
|did himseH ample justice as far as pre- _ton Symphony Orchestra, is constantly 
| Sentation was concerned. As composer receiving invitations to take charge of 
he reappeared in his character of a poet| the various festival performances in 
of the lighter moods and of the minor | te eee bie waco ay. parm beeen re 
Classification. Not a deep observer of Hehe han tana ee a "Waenere isthe ake 

his times, he discusses secondary aspects | terday he received a cable from the 

of the life around him. The greater| intendant of the Court Theatre in 
| issues of the day do not find statement | Darmstadt, Which said that at the re- 
| in his work. If Mr. Strube with his | See eae ie, ee, ne: Ot Ce 


(Photo by Mishkin Studio, New. York) 
; ; moe We , : 2 oN ai .| Darmstadt, Dr. Muck w invited to 
Miss Maggie Teyte, interpreter of French pictorial roles, | kindliness of attitude, his geniality of ” festi 


’ 
; 


take part in the Wagner festival per-| 
sah il ar | disposition, were to remark how the! formances in that city; to conduct 

appears as CONCETt SINnge | ‘nations today are troublously aware of | _Si¢sfried’’ on April 16 and “Die Met- 

Nat: Gi * no : ‘ hy 4] er ast ; v stersinger’ on May 4. The festival will 

| propriate ‘meaning, giving inflection to have considered that they must actually the opportunities of self-denial showing | be one of the most important in Ger- 


every syllable of the librettist suitable force the words into the understanding up before them, if he were to note any | many. Dr. Muck was compelled to de- 
to his idea, she never allows speech of the listener. It has not jpa ttered | of the ideas that are blocking themselves ce 1 xg tig sy Boston will not 
articulation to interfere -with the flow | VUCter the listener was familiar with out in the thought of the twentieth cen- ari > ja” wo 45 YAS 
3 - , : ax the language in which the text was writ: | and were to find r f ; 

of tone... She may be Said to represent Sass tie see. RO b | ae rn Ml ei pe Ne AD og: Ss h Orchest Tri 

‘~ gre 4 ae, wee ten or not; the words in their characte: | in his seores, he would have le < ympnony Urchestra on Trip 

a revival of the art of singing as, prac-)| ~~ | Bt sd A ee MOVE applause: RE | } 

'tised in the davs before the text of: at of speech elements have been supposed | great as has Richard Strauss. There is The. Symphony Orchestra leaves Bos- 
aria had the inherent importance it has’ to have high value. fancy and there are many more of the 4 tom for its annual Western trip  to- 
/ «c ? © 


| 
| 
; The soloist of I'riday afternoon seems : its Me, Dera LF ReRE morr 10 
now. Perhaps the dramatic text has: Che soloist gentler gifts of imagination in the pages prow, CGlonday) “moring)...#4 
| 
| 


2 ; to discard all idea of the mechanical p'clock. It will be gone just a. week: 
‘come to be taken too seriously in mod-. of the Boston composer, There js ors! |* “ s 


% meee? | : A jimportance of words. She puts mere ee giving. six concerts. Monday night it 
hel pees a8 8 ron t iat shi Bieent TS soulatiae in a subordinate relation. | chestral resource « and originality. But will play in Harmanus Bleecker Hall, 
ee eeuants. a tseattamed % cy ? an = rat And when a singing voiee once appropri- — ie she encouragement ior the world *) Albany; Tuesday night in Convention 
wy? ly to. make om translation rg cioelas, ates a text to itself through the medium ; to 890 on with its larger purpose ? Where | Hall, Buffalo; Wednesday night in 
‘tone of the. thought. of the lines hn nfs the-ideheouiate samiate aay tle’ tt is the laughter that will make it alter its | Massey Music Hall, Toronto; Thursday” 
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DR. MUCK AGAIN 


Miss Maggie Teyte, Sol 
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this in symphonic work 
k came to America. The 
to our mind, the best movement 















ding movements 
Dvorak’s work is melodic, 








land concert. , 1 
The symphonies to be: used ars a it. The orchestra was always playing hi y 
Sibelius. No. 1, Borodin'’s NO 2 wri loudly or very softly. Much of the b a 
Peethowen s)C-minor. ara ni m this.’ for this must be laid upon Dvorak, pi ied 
orchestra went ‘Went tyeigex 5 ior ndvanced conductor ought to correc 7 
year itrwill only make this single sedis crudities of the composer, as far as Ppos- 


| sible. 
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‘“Toreley.’’ 


aw 








The Song of Lia introduced Miss Maggie 
Teyvte to a Boston symphonic audience. 
ONY This is not a setting of one of Roose- 
THE SYMPH velt’s speeches to music, but a selection 
§ wf, from Debussy’s most melodic opera. That 
% * ‘E> Miss Teyte leaned heavily to the Frenc’ 
1 school may be judged by the fact that 
1 she followed this with the wean Saleh 
{ I e sings on Montmartre. was 
ON THE SICK LIST il na hear a selection from the 
epoch when Debussy used to write 
| melodies. And Miss Teyte sang the reg 
i ber most beautifully. Here was a fres 
olst, Offered ei expressive voice, used in the ys Soman 
: ; ' school, without any screaming or forcing, 
a Debussy Number With Rare without any wobbly tremolo, and evidently 
| | owned by a musical nature. 
Artistry. If the air from ‘‘Louise’’ was the less 
| perfect of the two, the blame may be put 
By Louis C. Elson emphatically upon the shoulders of Char- 
PROGRAMME. sh poptier himeety. He pan ree pat 
“Renvenuto Cellini” ov Ane some of the passages not only al, 
Paucar: Aria from ‘The Prodiga: oe almost vocally impossible. The widest skips 
Soloist, Miss Magsie Byrd ' take place, from the lowest to the highest 
rere oe nie gyom “Louise.” 'register, and vice versa. ‘Miss Teyte 
Daria este. . +” hain ony: achieved wonders with this difficult) num- 
Dvorak, ‘‘From the New ag ne nib ‘és be | ber, and the many recalls that pina 
One’ cannot expect veneer tc €emand | Were made with very vitvine " : i 
Hector, and it would be aah conductorship t taneous enthusiasm. She certain y 
of Mr. Urack the wonder : taken to his | {mmediate success at this concert. ae 
of Dr. Muck. The latter ye -Knatand But this was not the only success, ; , 
yed again, a victim to . e sbanne. Of Strube won another. He led ‘his ised pe 4 
climate. This necessitated a Lane was compositions. ‘“‘The Woreley”’ is a subje 
programme and the Sinding symp aed Re of which Germans never tire. Whenever 
shelved in favor of Dvorak : Shvonidat they are very joyous they sing the lines— 
bated, but Pasay gua n that the “T know not what spell is enchanting, 
symphony. We do not thin a dae That I am to Sadness inclined. ere 
sAitor losers by the exchange, +0 If only Mr. Stube could give us a melo 
| : y the work which the] such as Liszt used in picturing this sub- | 
Bo p on plantation, Hits as ject his sape-poetn would pee ey addy 1 : 
Tee a re not iden But such tunes are growin | 
duets, Bouthern tunes, we can at least this 20th century. The composer certainly | 
always recognize their flavor. They aY€) has achieved two very successful works in 
pre of them of the ecotton-field, and the} modern impressionist vein, and he is more 
: m, and the simple sadness; | jogical in this school than the Holbrookes, 
the true plantation musi¢) and Bantocks, Deliuses and Pfitzners that | 
The exquisite English horn! have preceded him. If Mr. Strube had his | 
y (which was beautifully, but a works performed in Germany or yrenss | 
‘softly, played) that ushers in and ends the! ne might become famous—he certainly de- | 
Glew. iovel ent, is, for example, not 4&)| serves to, His ability in orchestral scor- | 
Poa a a , ing is pronounced, and his development of. 






themes far léss fragmentary than that’ 
Many other moderns ‘eonductinge tan. 
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was decidedly’ the } al- | 
though this is but natural since he was 
leading his own compositions. - | 









| , 's 
“Narcissus” was a gentle bit of modern r. 
suggestion, that was able ‘'T'o sigh, yet | 
feel no pain.’’ -‘‘Loreley’’ had premoni- 
tions of catastrophe, vet "moments of ten- 
sap tre ape well, But herein lies the weak- 
ness of all “‘programme-music,’’—had the a as aaa dae ppp petite se | 
pleces been played without any title, the} 9YMPHONY IN CAMBRIDGE. — | 
audience might have been. given 7000 The fifth Symphony coucert in Cam-) 
cuesses and never a one have unriddled | bridge will be given in Sanders Tlie- } 
the fact that “Narcissus” and the ‘“ore- | atre next Thursday evening, Feb. 6. 
ley” were being portrayed. But here |The soloist will be Miss Gertrude Mar- 
again the blame goes higher up than the | Shall, a young violinist, of whom good 
composer, it is the inherent Weakness of | reports are made. She will play Men- 
pictorial instrumental music when weighed |4e!ssohn’s concerto. The program will 

in the balance against poetry or painting include Brahms’s symphony in D. major 
The publi¢ will need to hear Mr. Strube's |0,.2: Weber's “Der Freischuetz’’ over- 
works more than once to appreciate their | thovom ee re eons concerto and. Bese - 
power in their particular school. _] thoven’s “Egmont” overture. Bes 


——_ 


by overture to ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini,’’ 
he 6 toraandohte is not compar- | The" HOtfons) mb Rots FOr Ene sYed will | 
lb ec ep aa work, the “Carnaval , leave the city for its annual Western 
and tonal oe Patties often seems blatant trip. tomorrow (Monday) morning at 
ces Reve inl nes eu arly when it is given 10 ociocsx. It will be gone just a week, 
bp gainii eartiest abandon. But. it Siving six concerts. Monday night it} 
% Hh, ‘ yY applauded nevertheless, and will play in Albany, Tuesday night in| 
so was Mr. Urack upon his entrance Buffalo, Wednesday night in Toronto, | 
_— | | cate ie 5 gpl in Cleveland, Friday | 
night in Ann Arbor end Saturday | 
DR. MUCK REQUESTED TO | in Detroit. After the Detroit comminaa 
. CONDUCT IN GERMANY the orchestra will start for Boston on j 
! a special train of five sleepers and two | 
Sie: sole: “Aiea hia duision Of dhe. Foes tec Pasanies Contrary to general 
ton Symphony Orchestra, is constant- : icaliv- ite ontisa pucndaneé tae West. 
Norman Wilks, the Jinglish pianist, 
who will be heard here, will be iin) 
soloist in Albany, Mr. Warnke in But- | 
falo, Mr. Witek in Toronto and Detrit, | 
and Mr. Noack in Ann Arbor. ‘Phere 
she be no soloist at the Cleveland con- | 
| cert. 
| _ The symphonies to be used are 
I Sibelius’s No. 1, Boredin’s No. 2 ana 
| Beethoven’s C-minor. Last year the 


Duke’ of Hesse -Darstadk, or. Most vaste a I bb West twice, but this 
was invited to take part in the Wag: wit only make this trip} 
ner festival performances to be held —— re mir 


in that city next spring yg ft Fore 79 Poking the Embers 37% A418 ih ai 


) Fan, 2F 
14TH SYMPHONY PROGRAM | a 


If ever there was undisturbing 
pleasant and interesting to hear for its 

| Dr. Muck having, had a complete rest| ™°!0dies. its coloring and its play of mood, 
Or (WO weeks seems to have recovered| ‘tis Dvorak’s symphony, “From the New 
‘rom the “illness which prevented his| V°rld,” and by these graces it keeps a 
conducting at the last Symphony con-; ‘"m place in the concerts of Europe and 
i certs and going: with the orchestra on| America. It is nearly twenty years old now; 


ithe western trip. Followin 

hs ! ; & his gen- and the controversies over the r 

be scheme of alternating romantic and or the absence of Indian and Ne “e a 
mocern programs with -classical pro- ret. ene 


nt gatipa odies in it are expiring embers. *, 
ee aan R sprit hn eg howe ra fi for will poke at them a. The sy mphions iae 
iin mature evening Beloiy wholly a dag y/ oni ge st ‘ast Saturday ant 
ithe classical 4. . . as unday. Forthwith, r. i 
Include Bates Balto ie ae biel, leader in the debate tev en suelaeas 
4Haydn’s Symphony in G-Major No. 13: 2@2innings, smites his shield once more: 
and three quaint German. dances. by” ‘Scores of times has it been stated by men 
_ Mozart which Dr.. Muck resurrected “%° Knew Dr. Dvorak intimately, and who 
|during his: former stay in Boston and ‘@lked with him on the subject when he 
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Hy receiving invitations to take charge 
|of the various festival performances in 
_Germany next summer, particularly to 
conduct performances of celebrations 
of the centenary of Wagner’s birth. 


Yesterday he received \a long cable 
from the intendant of the Court 
Theatre in Darmstadt which said that 
at the urgent request of the Grand /] 
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SUITE in D major, No. 3, for ORCHESTRA 


I. Overture 


SYMPHONY in D major, No. 2, Op. 36 
I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 


II. Larghetto 


THREE GERMAN DANCES (K..605) 


SYMPHONY inG ma 


No, 13) 
I. Adagio; Allegro 
Scherzo: Allegro 


Allegro molto 
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III. Gavotte No. 1, Gavotte No. 2 
IV. Finale, Allegro con spirito 


IV. Bourrée 


V. Gigue 
III. Menuetto; Trio 
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still] _had the symphony in hand, that there | apa Air’ ‘from Debussy’s “Prodigal Son” 
are no Southern slave melodies or Indlan | (>pnfant Prodigue). A “Recitativeand Air” 


tunes in either this app  poael by Debussy sounds like a paradox. But this 
Sonia ‘i nt = gi gd the idiom of | Was written for a competition at the Con- 
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building up @ prt ay bres learned ‘‘pro- ‘of winning twenty-two votes out of twenty- 
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SEASON 1912--138. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra Saturday afternoon opened with 
Brahms’s best symphony, the second, in D 
major. The true Brahmsites say this is 
not the real Brahms; if this is true, let | 
us have the unreal Brahms, who is so much 
more interesting than the other! The 
syimphony was beautifully played, clarity in 
tone, color, and rhythm, and beauty of 

: tween the différent choirs be- 
geal He has Lecome a truisin to pees diel Wie Gia 
gay that the Boston Symphony Orchestra ‘ Gieriare 
plays impeccably. But even Homer nodded ow. air | . 
occasionally, and when the first flute play- ut Gavotte nae eee a 
er came in a bar too early in the asta : cel 
movement, just before the change of tempo 
-to presto, near the. beginning of the move- 
cment,. it was only to relieve our minds 
from the discomfort of being in the pres- | 


ence of absolute perfection. Not being 
‘troubled with laziness, the player felt that 
‘he didn’t need the full bar’s rest allotted | 
him. But it was a wonderfully beautiful 
performance of Brahms’s most melodious | 
symphony. 

The novelty of the programme was Josef | 
Holbrooke’s “Queen Mab’”’ (Shakespeare), | | eieieahie 
Poem No. 7, for grand orchestra and chorus | | 


ALY. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme, 


J. S. BACH, 


V. Gigue 


SYMPHONY in G major (Breitkopf and Hartel, 
No. 13) 
I. Adagio; Allegro 
Il. Largo 
IIl. Menuetto; Trio 
IV. Finale, Allegro con spirito 
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MOZART, THREE GERMAN DANCES (kK. 605 ) 
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(ad lib.), Op. 45. Naturally the “ad lib.” | 
was taken advantage of and the chorus. 
omitted; the three (continuous) movements | 
being a presto leggiero, an adagio, and an. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in D major, No. 2 


2, Op. 36 
I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 
II, Larghetto 


III. Scherzo: Allegro; Trio 


allegro marcia. It proved to be a very in- 
teresting work; naturally full of bizarre ef- | 
fects, it nevertheless had enough of mel-. 
ody. to differentiate it from many other 
works of the present day. | 

Geraldine Farrar sang an aria from Mo- | 
azart’s “Cosi fan tutte,” and a “Recitative 


IV. Allegro molto 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Swans.  — — Feb, 2 fre 
OLD MUSIC IN NEW AND/ RARE 

PERFORMANCE: — 


Bach, Haydn, Mozart and “Early Beet- 
hoven” Make an ‘EHighteenth-Century 
Programme—A Symphony by Haydn as 
Such Music Has Not Been Played Here 
in Long Memory—High Trumpets and a 
Post-Horn—Mozart Homely and Beet- 
hoven Youthful 


LEASURE was in the air from the 
very beginning of the Symphony 
Concert yesterday afternoon, and 
there had been enough shrewd an- 
ticipation of this pleasure to fill the “tran- 
sient’’ second balcony, though there was 
no soloist and only a programme that ran 


from Bach through Haydn and Mozart to 


“early Beethoven.’’ Dr. Muck was conduct- 


ing again, warmly received and in full pos- 


Session of all his powers of mind and spirir, 
if not of quite his usual Strength’ of body. 
Rach’s Suite in’ D—the Suite of the familar 


phrases—now soft and insinuating ‘and, 


again bright and pricking—flashing little 


| Suspensions and gay little resolutions. Yet 


there was not a blur or a roughness upon 


it all. So motes—and this time it was tonal _ 


motes—dance in the sunshine. The con- 


_ ductor and the orchestra did the feat again — 


in the rondo of the finale. The strings 
Seemed even fleeter and lighter; the wood- 
winds flecked the music with little jets of 


bright tone; for an instant the return of 


the refrain checked the race of the music; 


and then it was off again, gayer. more 


brilliant, more various in its .smile than 
ever before. The.end was breathless. And 
what had not the double-basses, for ex- 
ample, done to hold this pace and keep the 


music without blur or smear. And between | 


whiles, the orchestra had sung the largo 
with the grave sweetness of tone and.the 


. gentle melancholy of mood that’ is the 


voice of the music. They had’ sung in the 


te Sek 


— a eats 


long lines of its flowing arabesque, -now . 
deepening and now brightening its beauty. © 
The ’cellos had been most expressive 
voices; the drum-beats had accented the — 


emotion of the whole. The minuet had 
been, too, like the dancing of tones to 
the grace of their own rhythms. Dr. Muck 
had made it a spirited and simple and not 


- @ Stately and sophisticated minuet. Not. 


air—stood first and the strings in particu- within long recollection has a symphony 
lar swung into the: music with fine, free | by Haydn so renewed its freshness of de- 
Stride that barely halted for brave, firm light. The conductor’s imagination had 
tutti. The overture flowed in long, elastic |} summoned the very spirit of the music; 
arabesques, turned lightly into the fugue } the virtuosity of his men had sned it. 
that ends it while Dr. Muck quickened the - , 
pace and heightened the tone and Mr, Next in this little procession of eigh- 
Witek kept his semi-solo violin in lively | teenth-century composers marched —or 
play. The air—the celebrated and also the ' rather trippea — Mozart, the Mozart ot 
hackneyed air—followed, and not once did the three German Dances that Dr. Muck. 
Dr. Muck overdraw it into sentimentality. Alone among conductors, seemS to know 
It curved in fine gradients. It pulsed to and to cherish. They are frank dance- 
the under-beat. There was beautiful re- tunes, written for actual dancing, and they 
finement of tone; but Bach’s manly voice deserve the adjective of the title. Mozart 
was not emasculated. Then the two sa- has written more lightly, elegantly, fanci- 
vottes, brightly and firmly rhythmed in the fully; but had he composed these dances 
Strings and colored with one of the rarest sg, they would have lacked their homely 
and most neglected hues nowadays on the taug of German bonhomie and a certain 


orchestral palette—the timbres of the old > 
high trumpet beloved of the composers of 


Bach and Hindel’s .time and still possgi- 
ble, as Mr. Kloepfel proved, to the trum- 


peters of the present day. Next the 


bourrée with its heavier beat and final'y 


SB aes . . y 
the light vigor and the smiling tonal mar- :- 


riment of the gigue. Bach glorified these 
dance-tunes when he made suites of them 
for little German courts; but being a 
homely man himself, he kept thei home- 


ly pungency. 


Haydn’s turn came next, with the little 


Symphony in G@ major, and. it spurred Dr. » 


Muck and the orchestra to one of the rar- 
est feats of virtuosity that they have done 
in many a year. Once the sharp chords of 
the introduction had been struck and the 
pretty transition into the allegro made, Dr. 
Muck set the Swiftest, the most spirited, 
the springiest pace for the music. On it 
raced, all flying accents, kaleidoscopic 


stoutness of fibre and rhythm that may 
have matched well with the dancers, The 
whimsical Mozart had his little inning in 


the play with the queer-timbred post-horn 


and the tinkling sleigh-bells of the third 
dance. He must have smiled like the 
happy child he was sometimes, as he ¢on- 
trived these little decorations and now 
after a hundred-odd years, they that hear 
—whatever their temper or their age— 


’ 


Finally the ‘early Beethoven” of the 
second symphony—the symphony of the 


‘smile with him—in reward of his’ ever-— 
- lasting youth. | 


“heroic lie’ because the music is glad-— 


some of spirit, When the composer him- 


self was distressed of mind and sad of 


heart. Yet it may have been less “lie” i 
than relief and soothing; for as he wrote 


tones. ‘“‘Early Beethoven,” it is true, but | 
a Beethoven that is already departing 


- he could live in his imagination and hig 





from his eighteenth century models Dy 
the sheer promptings of his own temper. 
The musical canvas is stretched wider; 
the design of the symphony is bigger; 
the “handling, as the painters say, is 
nore vigorous and free; the feeling out- 
spoken, even exuberant, And there are 
tokens of the Beethoven who was to 
come in the “great symphonies.” The 
pounding, reiterated chords, the occa- 
sional bursts of tone, the long-drawn 
course of the slow movement, the whim- 
sical gaiety of the scherzo, twenty de- 
tails of workmanship, aS many more im- 
pulses of the imagination—all fore- 
shadow him. Not yet, however, is he a 
Beethoven of sustained power. Invention 
flags at moments in this second sym- 
phony and it stands in a dry place. Or 
the manly energy does not dare quite 
yet to mould form wholly to its will. 
It was the Beethoven to come of whom 
Dr. Muck seemed to be thinking in ‘his 
“readinge”’ of the symphony and not of 
the Beethoven that might still be tak- 
ing thought of eighteenth-century ways. 
Where the conductor might, he filled the 
music with a kind of anticipatory eloquence 
of the Beethoven of maturity. Yet he did 
not forget that it is a gladsome almost 
a gay symphony, not so far from Haydn 
and Mozart after all though it is writ- 
ten with the big*er spirit of a bigger 
imagination. The audiences of Beet- 
hoven’s voung years, who Knew not his 
future, must have heard it so. 


So ran what the old vocabulary of re- 
viewing would call a ‘‘memorable’”’ con- 
cert—‘‘memorable,’’ if it did consist almost 
wholly of eighteenth-century music and of 
familiar music, ‘‘memorable’’ because that 
music lived again in its own voice and 
Image, and “‘memorable’’ for the mingled 
perception and virtuosity that accomplished 
this re-creation. Of course, it is true that 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart and even Beethoven 


SuMPHONY GIVES 
PLASe|C PADCRAN 


wrote for orchestras of no such dimen- | 


sions as that which 


yesterday. 


with a sonority of which thev hardlv 
dreamed. Yet Dr. Muck so coédrdinated these 
new sonorities that all this music kept its 
Original proportions and Shadings. The 
Image was larger but. no less beautiful; 
the. lights and the shadows were still in 
their true, clear relation: each accent told 
if more instruments were making it; the 
long arabesques were only the richer for 
y the many voices that curved and swelled 
them, Moreover, these eighteenth-century 
eomposers loved virtuosity in those that 
played their music and wrote sometimes to 
test it—not in the ‘‘difficulties’’ that the 


twentieth century sets for much-enduring 


_ Orchestras, but in feats of fleetness and 
| Suavity, of graceful ornament and delicate 
intonation. Yesterday, they had the vir- 
tuosi of the Symphony Orchestra to do 
these. feats, and if they heard from the 
Elysian Fields their hearts must have 
warmed within them. For their music was 


played their music | 


Of course, suite and symphonies , 
yey laa? § i. 5 D '€S | fourteenth 
and dances ‘‘sounded”’ in Symphony Hall | 


sounding as they wrote it, like beaut}tu 


. decorations in. tones: upon: the air, to/be 


heard, as the eye sees similar decoration 
upon a wall, for the sensuous pleasure of 
the hearing. Yet no Bach, no Haydn, 
no Mozart, no Beethoven could weave 
such designs in tones without kindled imag. 
ination and warming emotion, It is creation, 
it is self-expression stlll. Such a perform- 
ance as that of yesterday sets the spark 
to it and to listening ears and feeling. May-} 
be, in such favoring circumstance, there is} 
fuller response nowadays to this “‘old] 
music’? than there was in the days when] 
it was the matter and the manner of thej 
musical time. a PB, 


Dr. Muck’s Return Added 
Zest to Matinee Produc- 
tion by Orchestra. 


BRILLIANT CONCERT 
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Debut of Max Pauer and New 
Symphony by Lendvai Next 
Week’s Features 
‘ si onlesacsoiiuilliniitids 
\ arerol oe af 3 
Dr. Muck is himself again, and the 
e 


Symphony matin went 
off vesterday with all the brilliancy 


the orchestra was displaying before 


the conductor took sick. Three weeks 
out in the country have done Dr. 
Muck a world of good; and there 
were many marks in the perform- 
ance yesterday to indicate that the 
orchestra was as glad to see him 
back as the audience. His presence 
tones the orchestra up. 

This week there is a decided 
change—almost a novelty—in_ the 
shape of an all-classic program com- 
prising the Bach suite in D major, 
the Haydn symphony in D major, 
Mozart’s “Three German Dances” 
and the second Beethoven symphony, 
which Berlioz described as so ‘noble, 
energetic, proud.”’ 


ope. 


Dr. Muck himself had to smile over | ® 


the post-horn and sleighbells intro- 
duced in the third of the Mozart: 
dances, called “The Sleigh Ride.” An 
ingenuous effect, but thoroughly de-. 
lightful! Probably also Dr. Muck had ! 
his little joke—reminding the audi- 
ence of the sleighing that used to. 
be enjoyed hereabout. 

Dr. Muck will present on next Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening 
one of the most important novelties 
of the season, a symphony by the 
Hungarian composer, Erwin Lendvai. 
The work is one of large dimensions, 
employing not only the utmost means 
‘of the modern orchestra, but the or- 
ran as well. Lendvai is a Hungarian 
who now lives in Berlin, and is in 
his early thirties. He has studied in 
Italy with Puccini and in Paris, as 
well as in Berlin. With the perform- 
ance of this particular symphony at 
one of the big festivals in Germany 
‘last spring. Lendvai became at once. 
‘a notable figure, and Dr. Muck se- 
‘lected this work as one of his prin- 
lecipal novelties of the season. Dr. 
Muck characterizes it as being a 
work of greater power than _ the 
Bischoff symphony. ' 
| Another very interesting feature of 
t¥e concerts of the coming week will 
ibe the first appearance in Boston of 
| Max Pauer, the German pianist, 
whose elegance of style is celebrated 
abroad. He will play Mendelssohn’s 
concerto in C minor, a work that es- 
pecially suits his style. 

Other numbers on the program 
will be “A Faust Overture,” by Wag- 
ner, and Dvorak’s ‘Carnival’ over- 
ture. 


a em er me + ee re rt ee 


ainst the new symphony by Lentrai, 
ho is a Hungarian, and, it is satd; 


7 


takes both music and Jife seriously? Re 


The numbers yesterday were these’. 


_Jé°S. Bach, suite in D. major, No, 4: 


Haydn, symphony in G major (% and. 
Ht No. 18); Mozart, Threé German 
Dances (K. 605); Beethoven, . second 
symphony. : : Ap ae 
What a pleasure to hear this music 
of quaint and formal elegance playe 
with such discrimination and mastery 
of style, such clarity in figuration and. 
beauty of tone as in the suite of Bach. 
Did the overture suggest rhythmie¢ for- 
mulas or the progression of six chards 
to Handel, as in his overture.to “‘The 
Messiah” that followed it by a seore 


of years? The Air familiar to all yviolin- 


ists still retains its noble» purity of 
line, its dignity of harmenic background. 


‘The profile is that of a piece of classic 
marble and how perfect the proportion 
-and the 
Classic in form it may be, but who will 


symmetry of it yesterday. 
not say the opening measures breathe 
the essence of a romantic poesy? 
The gavotte served to. display Mr 


| Witek’s scholarly art, and the Bourree 


and Gigue had their due stateliness of 


| style. 


A hundred years hence, when some 
new scale may recognize a smaller in- 


' terval than a semitone, will symphonies 
of today—for example, 


the second. of 
Sibelius—be revived as ministers of 
light and healing unto the ear? What 
simplicity of enjoyment in these various 


‘humors of Haydn and what clarity in 


his expression of them. The\slow move- 
ment sings a melody of an exquisite 
and tranquil beauty, revealed yesterday 
in all its loveliness by the incompar-, 
able phrasing.of Mr Longy, and later 
in the repetitions by the strings; nor 
does each return repeat merely, but 
adds new embellishing devices and 
never to excess 

What fantastic play of fancy in tne 
minuet, particularly the_ trio with 
its droll drone bass. One of the 
most informing and illuminating 


attributes of Dr Muck’s genius as @ 


eonductor is his insight into the spir- 


Yitual significance of subtle accent, With 


hi these darting flashes of emphasis 


ular—ar2 more than obedience to 


1im 
NR MUCK CONDUCTS , On certain tones~some of them irreg- 
) rs 

| | printer’s ink in the score; f.ashes_ of | 


wit they are; irrepressible youth dis- 


Zlthe danes behind the sober backs of its. 


CLASSIC PROGRAM Ir porting itself in the formal figures of | 


elders. And the finale—the terupestuous, 


, bustling fury of it. 


One can imagine | 
his band at the Ester-. 


Haydn leadin 
“ wigs and pigtails | 


E 
“hazy’s through it, 
r oy . A b j > [ : 
Plays Bach, Haydn, Mozart _ bobbing with the Vigorous bowing, and 


and Beethoven. i 


Haydn Symphony andGerman Dances a 


by Mozart Give Pleasure. 
Mesk. —— vet, &/ « 


Dr Muck played a program y sterday | 
afternoon from the classicysts, men . 
who corposed in the fear oO “God and | 
harmonic laws. Is this to prepare one 


the delight of the audience. Bee 


of him. 


The third of Mozart’s dances is the 
one in imitation of a sleigh ride and 
small bells were called into play, to 
oven’s 
second symphony contains little to fore-. 


tell the maturity of thought in. the 
third, but the slow movement is of un- 


0 
common beauty. 


The corcert next week promises to be 
ane of great interest. Its program. wiil 
inelude these pieces: Lentvai, symph | 
in D major (first time in America); 
Wagener, ‘Faust’ overture; Menaat a 
sohn, concerto for p ano and orchestra 
in @ minor; Max Pauer, ‘soloist (first 
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appearance in Bo 
tite “Carnival.” . 
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DR. MUCK AC 


"A WIELDS B ATON Programme of Classic and 


Conductor Welcomed Back at 
14th Rehearsal of Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Mb erald- Pel, §f43 
~the 14th public rehearsal offthe Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra took place yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. Dr. 
Muck resumed his place as conductor. 
There was no soloist. The program 
was as follows: 


Suite in D major, No. 3 

Symphony in G major, No. 3 

Three German Dances.............-. Mezart 

Symphony in D major, No. 2....Beethoven 
It was a pleasure to see Dr. Muck 

again at his accustomed place, and a 

large audience welcomed him heartily. 
The program of classical pieces was / 

performed by the orchestra, brilliantly | 

and with finesse. 


Bach’s suite was| 


vitalized and faultless execution was | 
not the only feature of its performance, | 


for Dr. Muck, a sensitive interpreter 
and a master of phrasing, emphasized 
with rare skill the contrasting character 
of the movements, while beautiful 
\effects continuously succeeded each 
| Other. In the overture, Mr. Witek dis- 
»Dlayed his art to advantage in the pas- 
| Sages allotted to the solo violin, and 
| tiie famous air for strings alone was 
“played with superlative beauty of tone. 
| There is much charm and quaintness 
attached to the three German dances 
by Mozart. The third is perhaps the 
most picturesque with its posthorns 
and bells in imitation of a sleigh-ride. 

An admirable performance of Beetho- 


The program of the concerts next '| Bourree, 


‘week will be as_ follows: Lendvai, 
Symphony in D major, (first time in 
America); Wagner, ‘‘A Faust Overture,”’ 
Mendelssohn, concerto for piano and 
orchestra in G minor; Dvorak, overture 
“‘Carnaval.”’ Max Pauer will be the 
soloist and will then make his first ap- 
pearance in Boston. 


I 
ven’s symphony completed the program. || is let alone. 


| 


| 
| 


Polyphonic Periods 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The warm greeting extended to Dr. 
Muck when he came before his Sym- 
phony audience on Friday afternoon 
after his protracted illness was repeat- 
eq last night, if anything with greater 
emphasis than on the first occasion. 
A programme had _ been constructed 


which offered compositions entirely of 
the classic and polyphonic periods—the 
orchestral suite in D of Bach, which 
includes the celebrated air Known to 
all violinists in particular and all lov- 
ers of music in general—the Haydn 
symphony in G major; Three German 
Dances of Mozart, which Dr. Muck 
produced in Boston with some success 
when he first visited this city, and the 
second symphony of Beethoven. A pro- 
gramme eminently harmless and re- 
quiring little labor of preparation on 
the part of a conductor not yet wholly 
himself, to say nothing of the neces- 
sary preparation of a. new work for 
next week. 

The music, for at least a space, gave 
pleasure. The prelude of Bach's suite 
js not only good, virile, two-fisted stun. 
It has also melodic features and a 
poetic close which is enhanced by the 
brave blasts of the trumpets which 
have been heard throughout the piece. 
The famous air which, in spite of its 
forbidding popularity, remains one of 
the finest airs in Bach, was played as 
it should be—with no extraneous effort, 
with no attempt at hyper-refinement, 

The music will speak for itself, if it 
The  Gavottes, the 
the Gigue—all these were en- 
tertaining. So was the Haydn sym- 
phony, one of Haydn’s finest works in 
this form, the last movement of which 
Dr. Muck made a display piece for his 
orchestra. This finale may well be 
taken rapidly. Nothing less is per- 
missible; but in our opinion the blood 
did not boil quite so fast as Dr.. Muck 
may have persuaded many of his hear- 
ers yesterday evening and Friday af- 
ternoon; nor is the fact that the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra is one of the 
few organizations which can play this 
piece at once so rapidly and so clearly 
necessarily a justification of the feat. 
The interpretation of the work was, 
however, generally an admirable. one, 
always interesting and usually in en- 


composer, who had much goo 


. 4 : 


‘blood in his veins, and perhap ‘am re 


profound appreciation of life than some 


historians would have us believe. 

The Mozart dances are entertaining, 
They are written in the ‘customary 
forms and rhythms of Mozart’s day. 
They have swing and a bright, melodle 
character. The sleigh bells used in the 
last dance are prettily effective. 

If there had not been so much of 
this sort of thing the Beethoven sym- 
phony had been more effective. As it 
was, the opening movement made an 
especially vigorous impression, The 
work was brilliantly played. Next 
week Lendvai’s Symphony, much ad- 


mired by Dr. Muck, will be performed |- 


‘for the first time’in Boston. 


DR. MUCK AGAIN 
IS AT HIS POST 


BIG WELCOME FROM 
SYMPHONY AUDITORS 


TT. | 


} 


‘ he entire programme was a rest to 


jaded nerves, but especially we found 
serenity in the Bach suite. There is some- 


) thing so calm in the melodies of parts of 


¥ 


| 


| 
| 


this suite, and such a lack of straining in 
the counterpoint, that even the gigue is 
soothing. s | 

Perhaps something of this tranquility 
was due to the fact that Dr. Muck read 
the work rather more slowly than we 
have been accustomed to hear it. This 
caused a little lack of contrast between 
the gavottes and the bourree of the suite. 
The overture, however, was very clear 
and well-balanced, and its fugal work was 
clear as crvstal. 

The Haydn symphony was one which is 
very seldom heard and was especially in- 
teresting on that account. The first move- 
ment was more developed and dramatic 
than one expects from this Wordsworth 
of music, and at times seemed to antici- 
pate Beethoven. The Largo was somewhat 
familiar, however, because its chief theme 
has been turned into a hymn and is sung 
in many churches. The thoroughly rustic 
musette of the trio of the minuet Was 
made tne most of and the finale was very 
brisk and fiery. The old work was re- 
ceived with hearty applause. 

The three dances by Mozart seemed to 
sugsest the ‘‘Pops’’ rather than the regu- 


Current Programme Is One of | lar symphony concerts, but they were most 


**Classical’’ Numbers and a Rest 


for Jaded Nerves. 


By Louis C. Elson. 


PROGRAMME, 
Rach. Suite in D major. 
Haydn. Symphony in G major. 
Mozart. Three German Dances. 
Beethoven. Symphony No, 2, in D major, 

Yesterday was ‘Classical Day’’ in Bos- 
ton’s music. Bach, Beethoven, Haydn and 
Mozart at the Symphony concert, and 
Mozart’at the opera. We are glad to note 
that the public appreciate the ‘pure old 
school only the more Keenly, after a long 
course of modern strivings. 

‘“‘lWWappy are those nations which have 
no history,’’ said the wise old Frenchman. 
Happy are the concerts which need no 
‘:nalysis or defence, says the sane musician. 
There is very little to write about the 
above programme, but there was very 
much to enjoy. It was the more enjoyable 
because Dr. Muck did not try to inflate the 
toad into an ox; he did not yield to the 
demon of ‘“‘individualization,’’ but trans- 
mitted the composer’s ideas to the auditor 
without endeavoring to invest them with 
modern passion or intensity. 

Dr. Muck was welcomed back from his 
sick-bed with very spontaneous enthusi- 
asm. Of course there was something of 
selfishness in the ovation, for our sym- 
phonic music languishes while he is. ill. 
The concert might well have begun with 
the congregation singing: ‘‘We need thee 


‘every ‘hour,’ altering the last words to 


“Priday’’ and ‘‘Saturday.’”’ 


enjoyable in their simplicity. 'The final one 
with its sieigh-bells came very pat ag sig- 
nalling the beginning of our long-deferred 


' winter, These little bits of musical con- 


fectionery were evidently very welcome to 
the audience, and in fact the entire pro- 
Sramme was heartily enjoyed, although 
there was some exodus before the finale 


of the Beethoven symphony. 


ee eee 


Beethoven's second symphony is not 
among the greatest of the nine. But it has 
its glories nevertheless, and it is a great 
advance over the first symphony, which 
came two vears earlier. The larghetto is 
the best movement. To develop figures in 
such a slow tempo is in itself a severe test 
of musicianship. This. second movement 
was taken at a commendable speed, not 


»too slow or dragging. We imagine that 


Beethoven chose 3/8 rather than 3/4, for | 
the rhythm mark, in order to suggest an 


avoidance of extreme slowness. 


Tne scherzo of this work is the first ap- 
pearance of this particular form, to re- 


‘place the minuet. The innovation was 


made conservatively enough, for the 
minuet of the first or of the fourth sym- 


phony is much more free than this scherzo. 


The wood-wind played charmingly in the 
trio of this movement, where Beethoven 
has chosen an old-fashioned style, as if to 
emphasize the freedom of the body of the 
scherzo. The whole of this movement was 
taken much quicker than is customary. 
The old symphony may not be very 
thrilling to the veterans in music Who 
liave become inured to the hardships of 





odern— works of three times its sengtn, 
hes we must remember \that there are 
many newcomers in these concerts, many 
who need to hear and to study the classic 
works. It is-perhaps the chief ‘evil of 
programme-making in America, at present, 
‘that young concertgoers are plunged at 
once into the modern cauldron, hearing the 
“Muost audacious progressions, unresolved 
dissonances, and extremely heavy orches- 
tration, at the very beginning of their con- 
cert life. 

If only these could ‘hear more concerts 
such as this one of yesterday it would give 
them a surer foundation and they would 
learn comparison of schools in a healthy 
manner. 

Dr. Muck certainly does a good educa- 
tional work in occasionally giving to them 
such a conservative programme. 


REPORT OF SYMPHONY 
HALL TREASURER OUT 


Charles E. Cotting Issues 


Annual Statement to 
Stockholders. 
ag thus 


Through its president, Maj./ Henry 
L. Higginson, the board of directors 
of the new Boston Music Hall (Sym- 
phony Hall) has issued its annuai 
statement of the treasurer, Charles 
KE. Cotting, for the year ending Jan. 
1. This statement will be submitted to 
the stockholders at their annual meet- 
ing, to be held on Feb. 19. 

The peiance sheet compares with 
1912 as follows 

ASSETS 
1915. 1912. 
eh. se hist eeehenré $188,095 $188,095 
Construction 583,955 583,497 
1,688 


a. All 


RS a ee 873,328 

! WiABILITIES. 
RTMMEUL ioc c ccc ce cee es eG41 2400. $412,089 
Mortgage bonds 361,000 361,000 
Profit and lOSS...........+.. 328 278 


SAW Sein co ct cos tices s $..773. 328 $773 

During the year the $361,000 4 per 
cent. mortgage notes held by the 
Provident Institution for Savings, de 
June 13, 1912, were renewed for five 
vears. 


_NEWS OF MUSIC 
Dr. Muck’s Plans a ye no 4g +z 
R. MUCK has ordered his pro rammes 
D for the Symphony Concerts for a 


month to come and they promise > 


much interesting music. Next week he and 
the orchestra will be making their monthly 


journey to New York and cities further | 


southward. At the first pair of concerts 
after their return—on Feb. 28 and March 1 
~-Dr. Muck will revive Debussy’s symphonic 
sketches, ‘‘The Sea,’ unheard here since he 
produced them during his first term in 
Boston. The full programme for these 
concerts is: 
Symphonic Sketches, ‘‘The Sea’’......... Debussy 
Seherzo, ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’’ Dukas 
Indian Suite MacDowell 
Overture, Goldmark 
At the succeeding pair of concerts on 
March 7 and 8, Mr. Ysaye, the violinist, 
will be ‘‘the assisting artist,’’ and he will 
play two pieces—an_ eighteenth-century 
Concerto by Vivaldi and  Saint-Saéns’s 
familiar concerto in B minor. Sinding’s 
symphony in D minor withdrawn a few 
weeks ago on account of Dr. Muck’s ill- 
ness, will begin these concerts and Mr. 
Loefiler’s ‘‘Devil’s Round” will stand be- 
tween the two concertos. 


On the afternoon of Sunday, March 9, 
comes the second of the two annual con- 
certs for the Pension Fund of the orchestra 
and here is the programme for it, with Dr. 
Muck, of course, conducting: 


Overture to the Opera, ‘‘Tannhauser’’....Wagner 
A Siegfried Idyl leah eek bes bbe edb ea aes . Wagner 
Tone—Pvem, 
Symphony in B minor (‘The Pathetic’’). 
Tschaikowsky 
Finally, at the concerts of March 14 and 
IH, Dr. Muck will play for the first times 
here, “the noted—or the notorious—sym- 
phonic burletta, “‘“Max and Moritz,’ sug- 
gested by the comic figures of drawings 
and verses in ‘‘Der Fliegende Blitter.’’ The 
piece is the outstanding item in this pro- 
gramme: 


Symphonic Burletta, ‘‘Max and Moritz”’ 
Mephisto Waltz Pe eattenetberennatht:: 


Italian Impressions ..... fete ered edton Charpentier 


o- --— 


disposal of festival 


Of Conductors’ Backs EN 
There seems no valid reason why the 


| 
| 


sentry-box should be reserved for military | 


employment only. In bygone days, be- 


fore the advent of Peel, and his ‘‘new | 


police,” it was found useful by watchmen, 
when a street row began they locked 
themselves in instead of going round the 
corner. It can be put to a new and nobler 
service—that of saving talented conductors 
from lapsing into a mental and moral state 
a little higher than that of the undiluted 
charlatan and a little lower than that of 
the chimpanzee. Conductors at present 
suffer from their backs: being too much 
looked at: some occult psychic fluid, not 
yet explained by science, seems to be 
emitted by a thousand pairs of eyes and 
to be concentrated on the occiput of one 
hapless musician, with the result that he 


Perhaps the students of song, of which 
there are many in this town, learn some- 
thing, too, from Dr. Muck and the orches-- 
tra, when they fill the second balcony on 


Friday afternoons to hear some acclaimed 


prima donna of opera house and concefrt- 
room, Usually, however, they are too busy 
picking flaws in her voice and ‘‘method’”’ to’ 
heed much else; and probably it has ot- 
curred to few of them that an orchestra 
and a conductor may be no less masters of 
phrasing than an individuc.l singer. 

Listen to Dr. Muck and the orchestra 
playing a symphony by Mozart as they 
have more than once this season. Limpidly 


'the music runs its course at exactly the 


pace that gives a melody elastic flow and 
individual character. The music develops 


‘and adorns it, interweaves or contrasts it 


gradually ceases to think of the effect of | 


his gestures on the players in front of him, 
and thinks entirely of the impression made 
on the audience behind him, 

The evil must necessarily grow worse. 
The more variegated the conductor’s antics, 
the harder the thousand pairs of eyes will 
stare at him; the harder the staring, the 
more variegated the antics. Why not save 
the gentleman from this distressing malady 
by so enclosing him that he can be seen 
by the band alone? A specially designed 


_ sentry-box would serve admirably. Wagner 
'went too far when he incarcerated all. 
hands, players, conductors, and gentlemen | 
'who turn over the pages, in a steaming 


dungeon. An orchestra of one hundred 
does not draw the attention of the public 
from the music played to the contortions 
of the men who play it; it is the solo 
eymnast who has become a nuisance, I 
have applied for no patent for this idea, 
and hope no one else will; it should be left 
absolutely free, without royalties, at the 
committees, private 
entrepreneurs, impresarios, and _ others. 
Then the public would slowly learn once 
again to listen to the music they go to 
hear, instead of glaring at the man who 
directs the band, and musicians would no 
longer be tempted to take the downward 
path leading to the domain of the monkey 
and the mountebank. [Mr. Runciman in 
the Saturday Review 


Scrutinize the audiences at the Symphony 
concerts either on Friday afternoon or Sat- 
urday and few are the singers, known or 
unknown, scattered about them. If any 
catches the observing eye, it is usually some 
very eminent singer, past mistress of the 
art of song, who happens to be in Boston 
for a recital. When the concert is done, 
the singer will usually say .‘“‘how wonder- 
fully the orchestra’ phrases’’ and ‘‘what 
feeling for the instrumental phrase Dr. 
Muck has.’’ If she—for it is usually she— 
chances to be both modest and earnest, she 
will say that she wishes she might phrase 
in such fashion and even hint that she 
has learned something by her listening. 


with other melodies. There are para- 
graphs, as it were, within this music. With- 
in the paragraphs are musical sentences 
or periods. A succession of musical phrases 
make these sentences, Listen attentively 
and with what discerning mind and hand 
Dr. Muck makes these divisions so that 
they shall be felt rather than heard, so that 
they shall fleck the current of the music 
rather than break or fret it. Note the 
smoothness and the roundness of each 
phrase as it glides into its place in the 
music. The effect is of very beautiful yet 
spontaneous euphony. Note again the 
tonal coloring of these phrases. Sometimes 
they are almost prismatic in their shad- 
ings. The conductor over-emphasizes none, 
neglects none. Or if he and the band 
happen to be busy with music that would 
impart more than its own beauty and its 
own emotion, music in which a phrase may 
be the momentary voice of the composer’s 
passion, the telling stroke of his delinea- 
tion, the suggestion that he would most 
bear to listening imaginations—then again 
do Dr. Muck and the orchestra give’ it 
the due and peculiar force and yet keep it 
in its place jn the flowing whole. As the 
conductor can attain a rare beauty of 
euphony in his phrasing, so can he attain 
also a thrilling eloquence. By instinct and 
imagination, by study and practice, he is 
a master of the art of the musical phrase, 
Every singer must practise that same art 
in her songs and be yet more dependent 
upon it for the beauty or the eloquence 
she would gain. A few listen and learn, 
H. Tt. 


PAUER 


ice in Boston) 


no used 
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Conductor. 


Progranue. 


CONCERTO for PIANO and ORCHESTRA in G minor 
Steinway Piano used 


A FAUST OVERTURE 
OVERTURE, “Carnaval’’ 


(First time in America) 


SYMPHONY in D major 
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Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1912--13. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
XY. GONCERY. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, AT 8 P. M. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 


- 


DVORAK 


ERWIN LENDVAI, 
MENDELSSOHN, 


WAGNER, 
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Conductor. 


1912--13. 


Programme. 


CONCERTO No. 1, for the PIANOFORTE, with 
Steinway Piano used 


ORCHESTRA, G minor, Op. 25 


I. Molto Allegro con fuoco 


II. Andante 


III. Presto 


A “FAUST’”’ OVERTURE 
(First time at these Concerts) 


SYMPHONY in D major, op. Io 
I. Andante religioso 


II. Con moto 
(First time in America) 


“Carnival, OVERTURE for full ORCHESTRA, Op. 92 


XY. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, AT 8 P. M. 
Soloist: 

Mr. MAX PAUER 


III. Mesto ed assai tranquillo 


IV. Vivace 


Symphony Hall. 
IV. Molto Allegro e vivace 


SEASON 
Dr. KARL MUCK, 


Ww 


DVORAK 
There will be no Rehearsal and Concert Next Week. 
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LENDVAI’S WORK IS Bl sates pia 
BRILLIANTLY CON STRUCTED ern orchestral work that we remembh - 


is very effective and fitting in the openi1 os 


Rt tno’ season, Young Hungarian Composer Has | 


of great difficulty and has demanded | 
on the part of Dr. Muck and on the’ 


Succeeded in Scoring Work in g- 
part of the orchestra an unusual | 8 oh vi 
amount of preparation, many rehear- 


a Manner That Rivals Richard > 
sals for separate choirs having pre | 


ceded the first rehearsal of the entire Strauss. ) Me OO ae 
orchestra. | cer 9 
' Not much is known of Lendval. He | By Louis C. Elson. 
‘4s a Hungarian in his early 30's, has) 


ini i Ital also | 
studied with Pué¢cini in Italy, : nishh 
has studied in Paris and Berlin and has | Erwin Lendvai—Symphony in D major. (First 4 figurated accompaniment of consider ble 


| g time in America.) difficulty. This leads up to a sudden crash 
(had, from all accounts, a. long and hu | ; en crash 
bitter fight to secure recognition. The Mebitinat Overture. of the whole mighty orchestra. Again 
symphony which will be played this . —* iano Concerto in G minor, comes the mysterious soft phrase and the 


es 


The second movement, ‘‘con moto,” has a 
mysterious beginning on wind instruments, 
PROGRAMME. with violas and. violoncellos furnishing a 


Soloist, Mr. Max Pauer. 
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week was performed for the first time 
at one of the great musical festivals 
in Germany last spring, and Dr. Muck, 
securing the score, promised Lendval 
that he would give it a performance 
in- Boston. Dr. Muck regards this sym- 
phony as one of the most important 
‘novelties of recent years, of even 
greater importance than the Bischoff 
symphony which he admires so much! 
“The interest. in these concerts will be 
heightened unquestionably by the de- 
but here of Max Pauer, the German 
pianist, whose performances in New 
York havée furnished a real sensation. 
Pauer is the director of the Stuttgart 
Conservatory, and for 20 years past 
has been greatly esteemed in Europe 
as a pianist. He is a son of Ernst 
Pauer, the famous conductor, and is 
a graduate of Oxford University. He 
made his debut in New York with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra last month, 
playing, as he will here, Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto in C-minor. His performance 
re-created this composition, which of 
late years has been relegated to con- 


lservatory examinations. From all ac-' 


counts Mr. Pauer is one of the most 
notable personalities among pianists 
that has come to America in many 


years. 


ful orchestration are springing up on eVery 
hand. Erwin Lendvat (a Hungarian, 5l 


\ kettle-drum pulsates.in an anxious, fore- 
boding manner. An ) deep. 
Musical giants in the domain of wonder- _ chain ate join git ne Pre ed fg tat 
| Again comes the mighty crash. And it 
years old) h goes on with chromatics and crashes until” 
of enteri as not yet attained the honor } the allegretto scherzando is reached. —_| 
tlaviasdd ns the musical biographical dic- We scarcely found this scherzando play=; 
Stina S; ‘ate new Grove’s dictionary and | ful, however.. The scoring goes on in the 
etit, —. oth ignore him, yet here he is |!‘most intricate manner, until there comes’ 
tive nokia 4 that is almost as effec- | 4n Overwhelming crash, followed by @ 10’ 1s 
pat: es those of Mahler or Bischoff, and is | Pause. What particular calamity this te is 
St e _ in a@ manner that rivals Richard | of, we have no means of knowing. We can- _ 
rauss. Here is its pretty little orchestra! 
EF pe en flutes, three oboes, English horn, 
re clarinettes, bass clarinette, | this cataclysm we are in the con moto 
hai te i there te seer horns, trumpets, | again, but now with a difference. Tem- 
rae pene. trombones, basstuba, kettle- | pestous scales, on strings and wood-wind ° 
See Z rusia bassdrum, glockenspiel, tri- | combined, lead to a culminating, very 
vial ace als, gong, harp, organ and the | rapid, crescendo, which, in the course of 
Lendvai spent rye sat i part of the time five quick measures, leads from “pp’ to- 
the! S Whole assemblage work- sfffz,’’ a crash that will probably — , 4. 
trum 


Dvorak—‘ ‘Carnaval”’ overture. 


He i also a manner of playing his } registered in the seismatic office at Wash- 
ment With umes nd, beginning a move- | ington as “a strong earthquake shock. 
ark ae unusual instruments. Thus he | somewhere within 500 miles.’ With this ex- | 

Sais Symphony with harp and organ | plosion the movement ends. na 


ERE Sige Clarinette following soon after, * We have not fully described the melo=” 
sins his finale with bassoons and | dramatic pauses, the difficult work of. he. 
ne 
: on all the stri er Bi 
Lendvai is not ugly in his themes, and at rings together; suffice it to say” 
once, was taxed to its utmost, and ¢ar o 

hensible form. The chief fault to be found ra 
comes a sudden change. At last we ¢& re. 
pauses, sudden and ferocious crescendoes, PES: 
in his work, although quite long enough | ful passage, but not for long. The, harp. 
Bischoff, : the contrabasses shiver. Here we emphs ke 

often using them as a regular quartette,— 


contrabassoon unsupported ert 
: strings, the st imo, | 
In spite of his overwhelming score inee eee ee 
re is mellifiuous. He develops his that our splendid string orchestra, ‘for : 
emes logically and writes in a compre- bravely through the ordeal. acsiged 
is that, like Mahler, he gives dramatic cacy BOW. ot the third: movernenh a 
episodes that must have a meaning, abrupt | landed in a sort of melancholy peace same 
that ought to have a “raison d’etre.”’ a moderate score. The horn, excellently 
, and l , Re Pape 
he gves_no explanation of them, It | simple’ ewes pcr nn nee seein 
ne music with the programme; | contrabasses ‘ e muted strings. The, 
é story, left out. He is not very prolix are absent from this mouras 
| begs. 
to give all that he has to say. His work | here is constantly in evidence agains a 
is not as difficult as that of Strauss or | soft shuddering of all the strings. Bs! 
In his scoring he adopts the ultra-modern ings believe that the auditor has a right 
Plan with his wood-wind instruments, not| ‘° *R®W What the trouble is, ae 
flutes—soprano, oboes—alto, clarinettes+|, With all this intricacy of scoring 
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tenor, and bassoons—bass, but grouping is a simplicity of some of the. pi og 
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| four solo violins. (‘‘divisi’’), while contra- 
basses and violoncellos give a_ strange, 
} slow, diatonic figure in pizzicato. The 
movement comes to a peaceful, scarcely 
audible, ending. This third movement is 
the most attractive part of the symphony, 
and won considerable applause. 


The finale begins oddly, with bassoons | 


and contrabassoop unsupported, and at | veyed some occult meaning, but they re- 


ence deals in the*’mysterious pauses which 
seem to be a trademark with Lendvai. 
Hitherto there has not been much jugglery 
of rhythms in the modern vein (which 
makes the movements less difficult than 
many other lurge scores), but now there 
is considerable of it. The strings are di- 
vided in a manner almost rivalling Wag- 
ner’s ‘“‘Waldesweben.’’ There is a mingling 
of three-quarter and four-quarter effects 
in a striking manner, resolutely martial in 
style, with the entire orchestra working. 
It is almost impossible to grasp the full 
meaning of this finale even with a study 
of the: score. Of course, being an ultra- 
modern work it ends with the most power- 
ful crash that can be managed, a crisp 
chord sounded ‘‘sforzandissississimo’’ 
(“‘sfffz’’) with all the vigor that. nearly a 
hundred able-vodied men could give to it. 
The audience was stunned, but recovered 
in time to applaud, and the labor ex- 
pended upon this work by conductor and 
men certainly deserved it. But music is 
going upon a strange path in these days. 
Tremendous: skill is taking the place of 
great ideas. We believe that it was Her- 
bert Spencer who said, not so very long 
ago,—‘‘music is going beyond the physical 
possibility of the brain to comprehend it!” 
This is a true indictment, and these very 
spasmodic and fragmentary exhibitions of 
orchestration are a clear evidence of it. 
But Dr. Muck was recalled at the end 
of the work, the orchestra was obliged to 
| rise, and the labor that had been expended 
on the task was abundantly recognized by 


the public. 


It might have been sarcasm, but it was 
merely a happy accident, which caused | 


Max Pauer, the classical pianist, to come 
into juxtaposition with this modern score, 
with Mendelssohn's G minor Concerto. 
Melody, symmetry, intelligibility, these 
were in every measure of this work, which 
‘most modern artists have relegated to the 
advanced classes of the Conservatories. 
But from the entrance of that dashing 
octave scale figure in the eighth measure, 
one felt that this was to be something far 
beyond the general estimate of this con- 
certo. The dialogues between soloist and 
orchestra, in this first movement, were exX- 
cellently balanced, and the fanfare leading 
into the Andante was brilliant, The man- 
‘ner in which Mr. Pauer embroidered his 
embellishments around the melody in the 
cellos and violas, in this Andante, was 
most beautiful, and we do not despisé it 
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‘the playing roken Choris, 
the subordinate theme, vas the acme of 
delicacy. Again the,antiphonal work be- 
tween the piano and orchestra was an en- 
semble to be long remembered, and the 
return of the figures of the first movement 
was perfectly brought out. Mr. Pauer’s 
playing was beyond criticism. 

This concerto was written in the days 
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when music was meant to be enjoyed, and | 
Mendelssohn hated ugliness in art as he. 


hated it in life. What wonder that the 
audience enjoyed it! They did not ask if 
it was the acme of difficulty, or if it con- 


velled in the tunes, their artistic presenta- 
tion, their counterpoint, and their general 
elaboration. One feels grateful to Mr. 
Pauer for having courage to go back to 
Mendelssohn, whom foolish people imagine 
to be a sort of musical kindergarten. He 
made the concerto more virile than we 
have ever heard it, and he was recalled 
over and over again with the greatest 
enthusiasm. It proved that one school of 
music does not abolish another, and that 
Mendelssohn is still very much alive in 
these days of Strauss, Reger & Co. 
These two important works (both practi- 
cally new to the concert-platform) have 
deserved all our space today. The reader 
may take it on faith that the rather too 
heavy ‘‘Fsust overture’’ and the rather too 
light ‘‘Carnival overture,’’ were well 
played, but the fragmentary “Faust” com- 
ing after the fragmentary Lendvai, was a 
‘‘wasteful and ridiculous excess.’’ 


PAUER PLAYS 
- WITHSYMPHONY 


Shows Fluency and Agreeable 
Touch in Vapid Mendelssohn 


td 


fev Concerto. Foe fi 
FIRST APPEARANCE HERE 


Lendvai’s New Symphony Given 
American Premier Proves 
Disappointing. 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The 15th public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra took place yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 

/ Dr: Muck conducted. Mr..Max Pauer, 


- Bymphony in D major, ep. 10......Lendvai “Whe difficulties +1 
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rs ‘pianist, played for the’ first’ time “ag acratlwayaccident. Hiverythiig seems: 
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augt’’ Overture. .. 6. AE As, 
neerto No. 1, G major, for piano, . 


endelssohn 


sler, and studied for a time with Puc- ~ formance of Dvorak’s ‘‘Carnival.” 
cini in Milan. The symphony was pro- Mendelssohn’s concerto was heard for 
duced at Bonn, in November, 1909. A. the first time at these concerts—once in 
revised version was performed at Dantzic 82 seasons. J. L. Hatton was the first 
in 1912. | _to play it here, in 1848, After that it 
We know Koessler in Boston by a’ Was played in orchestral concerts—The- 
tedious set of orchestral variations, per- | odore Thomas’s, and concerts of the 
formed here 11 years ago, in which the» Harvard Musical Association, by sev- 
composer endeavored to portray in music eral. pianists, of whom Anna Mehlig was 
his first meeting with Johannes Brahms, Probably the most celebrated. No doubt 
in Hungary, Brahms as a friend, Brahms the fact that the concerto was a favor- 
as a lover of children, Brahms as a ite piece of pedagogues, and was often 
friend of nature and a humorist, and heard at graduation exercises, deterred 
the example given by Brahms for emula- | Some pianists from including it in their 
tion. Any man that would attempt to do! repertoire. The wonder is that Mr. 
all this in music is evidently not a safe, Pauer_should have wished to appear in 
teacher of the young. | New York and Boston as a player of 
When this symphony was first ‘this vapid concerto with its insignifi- 
brought out the four movements bore ©@mt first movement, its sentimen 
titles: “Invocation,” “Hantasie,” ‘‘Nae- - Andante and its tinkling rondo. 
nie,” “Bachanal.” “Naenie,” as For Mr. Pauer is a pianist of high and 
Brahms’s composition of the same name /"disputable attainments. He played 
for chorus and orchestra, was inspirea! W'th amazing fluency. His touch was 
by Schiller’'s. poem. We are informed agreeable. The delicate and rapid pass- 
that there was a descriptive program ages were distinct and crystalline. His 
note for the audience at Bonn, but in’ Phrasing was tasteful and elegant and 
the published score the movements are ‘i in the Andante he did his best to save 
not entitled and there is no hint at a ,‘@@ Music from the reproach of watery={ 
program. The symphony is unusual in °¥ed  sentimentalism. The concerto, 
this: the first movement is an Andante Superficial in its sentiment and glitter, 
Religioso, and after the lively second |&*Ve no opportunity of judging him as 
movement, there is another “slow” an emotional interpreter. 
movement. |  $There will be no concerts next week. 
The music as a whole is disappoint-'| /%¢ Program for Feb, 28-March 1, will 
ing. .No one of the movements has a be as follows: Debussy, ‘‘La Mer’; Dus« 
decided outline, nor is there any ex- | *#8 ““The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’; Mac- 
ample of vived impressionism. The | Dowell, ‘Indian’ suite; Goldmark, over- 
structure of the first movement is | ‘Ure “In the Spring.” 
shadowy and in no one of the three: 
that follow is there a firm and sub- 


stantial design. The vein of melodic- 
invention is not rich. The chief motives' 

seldom have a decided profile, nor is 

there the pleasing vagueness due to 

charming coloring and subtle hints and¢ 

suggestions. The instrumentation, as a 

rule, is drab, clumsy, monotonous. The 

third movement is the one least open? If} PATE REWSK | 

to this reproach, as it has certain pages 

colored in an original and interesting 

manner, s ¢ ‘here is ; im- ULNA Hs 

snasoen i so that there is a poetic im uM ‘ : oe F sh (6/43 
There are a few effective climaxes In: aX a ) 

boners rie ys is an important factor.’ ssid Makes B ston 
endvai unfortunately overworks the 

sonorous climax followed immediately. Debut at Symphony 

by a piano or pianissimo effect. Mr. . 

Robert Mueller-Hartmann, in an analy. Matinees. 

sis of the: symphony, says that Juendvai 

in. his Finale is ‘“‘grotesquely comical’’; 


thatcthere aresrhythmic gs i : d y 
he speaks. of; wit and hesuor gin ACCORDED OVATION 


terizing .the movement. The rhythmic 


‘surprises ‘seem forced. As for wit and 


hyrmdor,. the Finaleais about as amusing 
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| prompting the question why this 


had everyone saying how spl euaia te 


Lendvai’s Symphony in D : Major was, how ravishing his cantabile 


showed itself, how sparkling his, runs, 
how masterly his technique and ro- 
mantic his feeling. 
Less distinguished pianists have 
dubbed this Mendelssohn ee oh 
old-fashioned—mere froth or piffle. 
By E. i he tia Max| Mr. Pauer, who is not only a vir- 
“Paderewskis success iakd yes-| tuoso, but a profound student of pi- 
Pauer, made his Boston ae chit ano music, makes so bold as to call 
terday at the Symphony m nq| the work beautiful. He chose it for 
winning a well-earned ovation a |his most important appearances in 
‘this country because, “first, it is 
beautiful; second, it is unhackneyed; 


Proves a Disappointment. 
Muck Conducts. © 


great, mature, almost middle-aged 


‘artist was not introduced to Bos- ‘third, it is too much neglected.” He 
_tonians long ago. And the most pet ‘protests that the neglect of such ‘‘fine 
-markable thing of all is that this) (1 positions” arouses a strong feel- 
| most polished of eae SBC NY ing of artistic plaka Sa act sy he 
scored a brilliant and popu cus ‘loves Reger an char S. 

with a Mendelssohn concerto (No. 1)| posiges his irreproachable  tech- 


that was never before thought worthy nique, which recalled the sparkling 
of a place on a Symphony program. | style of Professor Godowski, another 

Who is this giant who has sprung) ¢amous teacher-virtuoso, who played 
full-fledged into the American musi-| ot the Symphony concerts earlier in 
cal world? He is the son of Ernst the season, Mr. Pauer displayed a 
Pauer, composer, conductor, pianist,| noetic feeling that graced the an- 
editor, teacher, one of the most stud- | dante movement of the concerto. Un- 
ious musicians of the last century; | der his hands the revival ps 1is 
and Max was born while his father | Mendelssohn work * as a public wen 
was living in London. After studying | cert piece seems well , pen . yrs 
abroad he returned to London for a, But, like so many other Wor cs a cS 
time, making that, city his headquar- | prsn it ee ee cae > ies 

1 -oncert tours, artist, Wl ace , ¢ 

ey » Lagat "hig career aS a less technique and fine romantic ord 

irtuoso to take a position as teacher ing to evoke all its beauty and make 
ae. Shan in Cologne it seem something better than an ad- 


‘ vanced pupil’s hobbyhorse. 
Won High Reputation PRS PS art 
“high reputation as | . 
paecaelangs but p Riri Rg is only a Such feeling this blond giant ex- 
aed . ounger than Paderewski hibited yesterday to crowd his glit- 
oe wes ‘alowed up to this season to tering technical ha eget PF og 
{ Pes har audience into applauding 
‘olog Stuttgart, charm an au | 
Eris ticaets tatth 4s a tr pecar him until he returned to the stage 
e Ss ra Bs r i 
; Sofi half a dozen times. 
Yoove peracBational yo samara ice he The other much advertised feature 
. et ~ gt ange Philhar- Of the program, Erwin Lendvai’s 
is America 
monic Orchestra in New York, play- 
ing this same Mendelssohn concerto 
in G minor, but since pire me Ree spired themes. The frequent dra- 
revealed the deeper side of his art in 7 tig climaxes remind the hearer of 
reqitals and concerts and has every- Lendvai’s teacher, Puccini, but the 


to America, was disappointing—a 


symphony in D-major, which is new: 


} 
; 


; 


yery rich setting for quite unin- | 


| 
j 


‘ 
Gite, 
a“ _- 


Dr. "Muck’s condueting throughout 


the concert was a model of grace and 
Bympathy. | | 


ee ee 


NEW SYMPHONY BY 


_ LENDVAI IS_PLAYE 


Work of Striking Effects in 
Rhythm and Color. 


Max Pauer Reveals Graceful Style 
in Mendelssohn Concerto, 


A oe 


| 
| The Symphony rehears;il was the 15hn 
| of the season. -Erwin Lendvai’s sym- 
| phony in D major,.op iv: was played for 
| the first time in America. Max Pauer, 
| the pianist, now director of the Stutt- 
_ Sart (Ger) Conservatory, madc his first 
| “@ppearance in Boston, playing Men- 
_Melssohn’s concerto. No.. 1 (G minor), 
| which was heard for the first time at 
| these. concerts. 
} The new symphony is interesting for 
‘its daring individuality in” form, its 
| striking. emotional contrasts, which at 
times, approach “incoherence, and for 
‘its vitality in rhythm and color, rather 
than for sustained loftiness of thought. 
Mr Pauer imparted distinction to a su- 
perficial and saccharine work by a 
_pianism that for lightness, fie etness, 
and the grace of a duly artiticial elc- 
Sance. provided a raré and exquisite 
' pleasure, 7 
Lendvai is now in his #@th year. The 
| plangent note of passion 1s still at times 
'his master. At 31 Mozart had written 
such beautifully proportioned works as 
‘The Marriage of Figaro” and ‘‘Don 
Giovanni,’’ but here was a creative 
mind of wondrous clearness of per- 
spective. Few at that age will yet re- 
peat in a mellow voice Wordsworth’s 
lines of ‘“‘the later years when these 


wild ecstasies have been matured into 
a sober pleasure.’’ .Here is a work ap- 


are modal 
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| permitted the hearer 
to forget furthermore that Hungarian: 
Fete Ta “jf | blood flows in his veins. The Magyar’s 


sense of resilient rhythm is his. 


There 


is a theme exposed in the second move- 
ment and developed in the last which is 
unescapable in its rhythmic vitality: 
The formula is that of an accented. | 
note leading into one of half its value, | 


sometimes an interval below, 


some-— 


times a half-step above. With Dr | 
Muck’s accentuation it has character 


and appeal. 


There are other themes, as that an- 
nounced by the horns at the beginning . 


of the third «movement, that 


have 


strong rhythmic identity. °Generally 
Speaking, the development is disap-. 


pointin 


This fs true of the principal subject 
of the first movement, long, songful in 


character, announced by 


the graver 


.voiced instruments—bass clarinet, ’celli 
and basses—and somewhat. similar in 
character to the theme of the father 
in the opera ‘‘Louise.’’ The composer 
‘has not restricted his invention by the 
demands of form, for the majestic re- 
turn of this theme resembles a coda 
rather than the expected recapitulation. 
There is another sign of bold originality. 

The composer has used dissonance 
with a daring hand. He makes a whole 
chord .an embellishment to another, 
even when it sets two hostile tonalities 
clashing, as when he makes the organ, 
over a pedal in D, play a crashing 
chord in C sharp major, resolving, 
after a hair-lifting instant, to the tenic. 
There are other instances of biting 
harmonies, although it cannot be said 
that they are used purely for bizarre 
‘effect, or merely to incite nervous 
stimuli. With a less imaginative. con- 
ductor than Dr Muck in anticipating 
their resolutions the result might be 
crass and brutal, and it is not strange | 
that performances of the work in Ber- 
lin and Danzig, where the preparation 
probably was less careful, elicited ad- 


verse criticism. 


There is considerable skill in the use 
of color, as in the passages for solo 
violin, and in the mysterious and sus- 
_tained chord in the organ after an im- 


posing climax, a sharp contrast. 


On 


| the other hand the stroke of the small 
bell at the first of each measure of the 


~Engili horn solo in the thir - 
arently born out of various and oppos-. | ment ‘8 not fortunate. The has or the 


‘ing phases of experience. For the 
| 8reater part it is the voice of youth 
_that speaks. There is no fixed program. 
' Three moods appear as though con- 
tending for the mastery. At times they. 


where been hailed as one of the most young Hungarian composer displays. 
impressive pianists of the day. indisputable talent in his mixing of) 
Warm appiause greeted him when he |. .nestral colors. His bent seems de- | 


stepped to the piano yesterday. He cidedly operatic. The symphony, | assume the definite’ profile of a person- 


was sure then of a friendly audience, which aroused only moderate ap- ality... There is an impassioned spirit of 


: | of great respect. The last movemen 
one that was pleased to welcome 4 )j,use yesterday, might improve aha Aitiientene ieee ae Fees. is scrappy in construction, but "there 
man of such splendid attainments. on acquantance. It takes only halt | mits of mighty climaxes that yawn over | 4te beautiful pages in the third, and 


It is safe to say that not more that ,, hour to perform and is the first | a sheer precipice of silence or of re-| Others in the first and “second that. 


a dozen persons in the audience had number on the program. : ae | OE ehcie bi ce lash op ciiaeki a om. hy une reboarond the cn 
ever seen this very tall, shambling, ‘Wagner’s ‘Faust Overture,” which | a latent hungering to peer beyond the {| the greatest care and diligence, and the 
kind-faced, unaffected man _ before.| giscloses the early development of 


vell of the Known. Sometimes it ap-| Performance merited the applause it re- 
Dr. Muck himself never met him untiljtrue genius, and Dvorak’s ‘Carnival 


peared just at this peak of the suminit, || (OTC4 2 eee ey a the! woin menue 
this week. But before the perform-! Overture,” are also on the program. and led the way back to. tranquility and as 4n. 
ance of the concerto was over Pauer 


higher tones of the violin might have 
given the effect more happily. 

Not the least virtue of the work is the 
fact that it runs about 35 minutes as 
played yesterday. A modern Symphony | 
requiring less than an hour is worthy 


introspection.. The third movement be- |! imterpreter of Mendelssohn and. yat— 
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was given an ovation. 

Wagner's ‘Faust’ was 

played with a fine sense of its character’ 
d with great beauty. Dvorak’s Car- 

nival overture closed the program. | 


THE SYMPHONY CONCER 

_ Trawres — Set. #6 /13 
LENDVAI’S NEW AND SINGBLAR 
SYMPHONY 


eo ee 


Music of Unmistakable Imagination and 
Individuality, Rhapsodic and Assimilated 
in Form, of a Strange Soft Tonal Tex- 
ture and of Mystical and Fervent Mood— 
The Outstanding Singularities—A Large 
Pianist and a Small Concerto—Two Ro- 


mantic Overtures, Besides 


O a strange new opera succeeds a 
strange new symphony. Zan- 
donai’s ‘“‘Conchita’’ was produced 
at the Metropolitan, last Tuesday, 
it seemed a very singular music- 
drama. Lendvai’s symphony was produced 
at Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon 
and it seemed a very singular symphony. 
“In one superficial respect, indeed, it proved 
most singular. Lendvai is a young com- 
poser obviously sensitive to the symphonic 
fashions of his time. One of them, in 
symphony or tone-poem, is length. A new 
orchestral piece ‘‘of large dimensions’’ that 
continues for less than an hour has be- 
come almost unthinkable. Yet in thirty- 
five minutes Lendvai has said in this sym- 
phony all that he had to Say. He is as 
prief as Brahms, though otherwise he has 
not the smallest kinship with the elder 
composer. 


and 


Some of his hearers, in fact, 
accustomed.to the long-breathed modes of 
the hour, believed a movement hardly be- 
gun when it was drawing to its end. Lend- 
vai’s brevity, at least, will commend him 
tc a nervous generation. 


Lendvai the Modernist 


In other attributes, Lendvai, so far as 
his music and a single hearing of it dis- 
closed him, is a thorough-going modernist, 
Like most of his generation he cannot or 
he will not invent intrinsically beautiful 
or strikingly emotional melodic .thoughts. 
His themes exist less for themsélves than 
for the play of his imagination upon them. 
On the other hand, the chief melody of the 
symphony is as long-breathed as though 
‘Mahler had shaped it. He derives sub- 
sidiary motives from it, but his liking for 
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‘as an artist above t n "| to worry 
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e pai of our generation likes to do. 
/ ft =an arch-modernist in his reliance upor 
rhythm as an expressive and diversifyin, 
means and in his ingenuity and imaginatiorx 
with it. 
preparation of the piece must have lain i 
the constant and abrupt changes of rhythn 
and counter-rhythm curiously interwoven. 
Lendvai is 
and freedom, the imagination and the in- 
dividuality of his harmony. 
reap imitatively where others have sown 
daringly; but he is familiar with the har- 
monic progress of the last twenty years that, 
has widened and deepened so variously the 
expressive range Of music. He has individ- 
uality and 
backgrounds and no 
them. He is capable of harmonies so deli- 
eate and tingling that Debussy might have 
spun them; and he can be as stout-voiced 
and 
rary German. 
fears no 
imaginative purpose demands a biting pro- 
gression or a jangling juxtaposition, he is 
not timid with 
chords beside each other that 
also thrill. 
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music as many a young and old compose 


Lendvai i: 
Half the difficulty in the arduou 
modernist also in the range | 


He does not 


imagination in his harmonic 
little resource with 


as any contempo- 
no harmony, hé 
When §s his 


harmonically 
Fearing 
dissonance either. 


rich 


it. He can lay unrelated 
rasp—and 
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The Soft Coloring 


Above all, Lendvai is a modernist in his 
imagination with instrumental coloring and 
his dependence upon it to pleasure listening 
ears and stir waiting emotions. His sym- 
phony calls for no unusual instruments, 
unless it is in his frequent use of the organ 
throughout it. He does not load down 
his orchestra with sounding brass or multi- 
form wood-winds. His reliance, rather, 1S 
upon his imagination with his timbres plus 
those that the organ newly affords him. He 
has searched out its secrets of color and 
he is curiously sensitive to the voice of the 
harp isolated or in unexpected and fanciful 
contrast or combination. In one respect, 
however, Lendvai’s instrumental imagina- 
tion is very individual. It spurs him often- 
er to the softer, the more delicate, the 
more evanescent timbres of his orchestra 
than to its biting and flashing tints. 
Sometimes, as in his climaxes, he would 
write a stout-bodied and full-voiced music. 
He can make, also, his abrupt and imping- 
ing transitions. Much oftener, he would 
and does write a music of delicate tonal 
tintings, of phrase that melts into phrase, 
of light flicks of color that come and g0 
on the instant. The outcome, by both his 
harmonic and his instrumental procedur® 
is music of a strange soft radiance, of a 

strange soft texture that in these respects 
sounds like ~hat of no other composer. 

Herein is one of the conspicuous singulari- 

ties of the symphony. In the colors of 

painting, the analogue is the halos that 

Fra Angelico put about his holy heads. 


The Rhapsodic Form 


As impressive and indicative of an in; 


» or what, of course, will Soon be one At 


+ 


% 


} purpose, 


) singular adaptation of many procedures in 


i into his imaginative purpose, 
_, The Emotioned Impression 


-, ©nough to interest those who choose to 


‘aividuarimagination is another singt 
| of the symphony—Lendvai’s treatment ‘of 
thé symphoni¢ form. No one in these days 
cares to be orthodox with it—unless he 
is doing a tour de force that shall make 
the audience “sit up’ by its feigned re- 
nunciation of freedom. But even libert | 
has its formulas and one of them with the 
emancipated Symphony is the unifying of it 
in the relation of the melodic thoughts an 1 
the development of them, by a woke ns 
less “‘literary’’ programme, pictorial ss 
chological dramatic. This is a favorite fae 
sso Srna Another, more in yogue in rd Whi: the mystical third movement, the suf- 
Peshes, ‘p eserit es the eyclic ie: ane He. used or the melting tonal colors, the rare 
velor nen of themes to give this unity of / softness of the tonal texture, give the 
body and gination. Lendvai, seemine- music a Strange and fascinating beauty 
almost’ discovered a new Snietntn that. seemed almost wholly new to some 
ears that heard it yesterday. Unmistak- | 
ably the incessant and expressive rhythmic © 
music makes it quicken the lis- 
7 ; Spirit. Unmistakably yet again, 
some of Lendvai's moods do stir answer- 
ing emotions in the hearer and in the mys- 
tic movement alinost transport his spirit 
Call the first movement “Invocation” an 
van on label ran or be content only 
| vith 1ie marking ‘Andante i +} 
and texture already noted: the finale is g Wither matters little. Fora dee; 1Htaemnad 
bolder, but in spirit at least, it approxi- oa grave feeling ‘speaks. penetratingly 
than a WMhins das Scherzo eet ee y cae why woe a 
symph aa . fortl . @s one who would 
FE spel Dap enough from the orthodox spiritual heights so deep and aapiahal Pies 
evn: emancipated setuchice. of the fervors within him. When they speak 
| Seeede-- as 1 movements. It, suggests, in- eet caivoe sk they move the hearer less. than 
| stead, the. tful. course of rhapsodie imagi- when they Speak in lower intensities of 
sree oe 5 } aia making the symphonic hei vision. Pursuing the heights, he ‘halts 
a _passes for it—obey ‘their first on the cliffs of fantasy From thi 
Within each movement, the world spring the livelier, the more brightly 


| promptings. 
course and the dey "eC 
velopment of the melodic colored tonal sensations of the second 
movement. It is imaginative music, rhap- 


; th © . « 
: He ol oe and moody, impulsive 
3a é ic, m i ; odi : ct i 

agination and expressive . sodic music, It interests, stirs, but does 
, not quite enkindle. In the third movement, 


) -e 
| hab ioey and not formal prescription, seem 
condition most that they contain. A the music is ¢ m 
: ain. nd s S aS. though the co poser had 


yet with all this r ‘iy pe ies 
this rhapsodic intent and out- | almost attained the heights he sought. He 
) 


kinds, as its goal, seeking to kindle listen- 
ing imaginations, quicken féelings, trans- 
port attentive and responsive spirits, -Pro- 
cesses or no processes, herein lies the final 
test of Lendvai’s symphony. Unmistak- 
abiy at many moments, and most frequent- 


: : : 
= kerr ize symphony IS very like a free : 

: soady, conditioned as to form only by ~ eittinag 
: the moods that it would express and dss sate: 
} necessities of musical structure and Pea 
tinuity. He begins, for example with “ 
slow movement, Andante Religioso: he co . 
tinues with one of livelier mood and eada- 
he passes in the third movement into m ri 
tical vein and the exquisite softness of tone 


} come, Lendvai has a curi seh ih IE 
Sesting the other pila abe a Skill in sug- a Aa veiled in-a beauty, spiritual, in- 
jthe hour, as though pager procedures of able. Not a little of this beauty has 
them and fused 5 1€ 1ad assimilated passed into the tones by which he d 
ised them into his indivi transmit his visi he woul 

dividual Prune Mis vision. They do transport. the 

Impart his vision. They do transport the 


The persistence of 9 of 
motive, unmistakably set fort] SS | singular 
ginning : . eit | 1 at the be- | S!™8ular ecstatic glow, h 
Sih avainndia that throughout the sym- | Palf Spiritual, They Ph wf ‘arena Be | 
form. Originally deat knows the “cyclic” | T4r€ music of deep rapture. wi 
Symphony had wah By ae. Ch Rig ay of the | Being a rhapsodic symphony, Lendvait’s 
ils, Gthar hints of A Dp ive label and there | might well have ended here. As it is it goe ) 
dently Lendvai siden he ne Evie | on as though the composer had Crome 
matic” formula. Finall Ss the program. | the peak of the mountain of his aspiration 
rhapsodizing, he somet! “e with all his} 4nd gone down on the other side. Into 
course’ of it so ‘that pore eee Shapes the | what, it is hard to say. Some listen 
hear it with a pleasant ae are aU | nearing the clucks of bassoons, sy oil 
Sense of th | tions > rhy | ~  Y 
Wad. uBormaliy, the a: ; e old of rhythm, sharp-set harmonies - 
a» Symphony is a very | highly-colored instrumentation will pi 
into a world of revelling and carsleee cnn 
Others, hearing later a certain joyous, tur- 
bulence, may believe that the seeker. has 
come refreshed into the eager life ‘of doin 
and striving. Between, both will héar Peg 
the clear voice of the reiterated melody of 
fervent aspiration. Wherever music and 
composer go, it is still in their hearts; st. 
| Still kindles’’ Lendvai’s imagination. » Not! 


to individual rhapsodic design 
ardor of Lendvai'’s 
Superlative technical 


The quiet 
imagination and = his 
Skill -melt them all 
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These singular procedures are quite 
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much else of the finale seemingly did. In| 
-it-he rhapsodizes still, but without the deep, 
compelling, fusing fervor. More than once 
he is only loosely. music-making. Some- 
times finales are a pity. | 


Wagner and Dvorak 


The rest of the concert made contrast 
enough with Lendvai’s. symphony; yet 


time and again—since Dr. Muck will unify 


—sent the listener’s mind harking back to 
it. The orchestra had played like a band 
ot imaginative virtuosi through the sym- 
phony and it had gained marvellously the 
melting tonal colors, the strange new sofi- 
ness of tonal texture, the endless sugges- 
tion of rhythm that the music sought. The 
concert happened to end with the ‘‘brilliant 


' overture’ of hallowed programmatic cus- 


tom—Dvorak’s ‘“‘Carnitval,’’ in which lively 
rhythms toss about bright instrumental 


colors in spirited play. Dr. Muck and the | 


orchestra made it- like. a merry kaleido- 


sscope;~but it. seemed the regular thing in 


call the “well-known” 


the regular way beside Lendvai’s rarities 
of. color and rhythm and his strange, 
insinuating softness... And Dvorak -in his 
‘contrasting passages’’ was a sentimental 
more than an emotional soul. Yet the 
regular thing in the regular way has its 
comforts, especially after the exactions of 
the new. 

Somewhat akin, too, in the bringing of 
the expected seemed even Wagner’s ‘‘Faust” 
overture. It was. written. in his most ro- 
mantic days and it follows what by this 
time. the London. reviewers. must surely 
romantic formula. 
Hear Faust in a dark tonal abyss of 
gloomy meditation, restless striving and 
wrenching wretchedness of. spirit—at war 
with the world and life as the romanticists 
liked to say. Hear the tender, glowing, 
quickening, re-creating call of the ideal, 
piercing the abyss with its brightness, 
soothing the troubled. spirit leading it, 
again as the romanticists liked to say, 
“even upward and on.’ By the time he 


was revising the overture in the fifties 


Wagener was well on. his way to his own 


particular romantic formula in which the 


voice of the ideal became the voice of the 
ewig-weibliche.. ‘‘Gretchen,: of course, could 
not be introduced into the overture,” Wag- 
ner wrote to Liszt, but Senta, of “‘The 
Flying Dutchman,” his first version of 
the redeeming woman, is clearly au- 
dible in it. All of which is neither 
here nor there. The point is that these 
romanticists who culminated in Wagner 
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had little inclination to the mystical im- | 


aginings and aspirations of our Lendvais. 
Their feet were set on the firm rocks of 
romantic despair, duty fated, and romantic 
salvation by their everlasting woman’s 
spirit. And stout, and not soft, was their 
play with both. Even in the fifties, Wag- 
ner was master of the romantic matter 
and manner in music and imagination and 
couKi set his own individual stamp on them. 


“Whatever ‘the “date, “the | 
-is music. of ‘his’ prime. 
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Mr. Pauer and His Concerto 


‘The other piece on the eet Was 
contrast and nothing else—Mendelss Sohn'’s 
concerto, ‘for the pianoforte with or’ hes. 
tra’ as the old-fashioned title runs, flayed 
‘‘for the first time at these concerts.’ Pop 
thirty-two years the Symphony Converts 
have continued; legion are the _ pianists 
who have appeared at them; yet not one 
has revived what was a classic concerto 
in Victorian days. The conservatories 
keep it alive. They say that in the still 
watches of the night all the pianos in the 
rooms of the piano classes at the Conser- 
vatory in Paris begin to play it by them- 
selves in ghostly reminiscence of the num- 
ber of times, it has been played upon them. 
But two or three whole generations of 
virtuosi have refused to toy with it. \What, 
in the naked vernacular, is there in it fo 
them? Only pretty little runs, polished 
little ‘‘passage-work,’” amiable little melo- 
dies, a slow movement that sounds like 
an etherealizéd hymn tune, a finale that 
only tinkles and ‘over it all the dry and 
smiling nicety of Mendelssohn when he 
was most elegant, smug, ‘‘Superior,’’ man- 
nered and dull. There is no room in it for 
their technique and their feeling, their 
power and their personality. Nothing antl 
no one—not even in New England—ever 
lived by nicety alone and Mendelssohn's 
piano concerto has withered away in spite 
of all its reat prettiness. And Max Pauer 
piayed it yesterday—Max Pauer, tallest 
figure, broadest of shoulder, image 
virile strength among living pianists. 
played it with much deftness of fincer, 
especially in even and purling runs, a lig.it 
touch that spun gracefully the pretty 
arabesques. a small, gentle tone that was 
always fiuent and sometimes sparklins; 
a pleasant singing of the amiable melo 
dies and a happy faculty of bright tonal 
color for Mendelssonn’s neat little fancics. 
It was ali as polished and crystalline 
4aste, skill, and sentiment—in the old Viv 
torian sense—could make it. Mr. Pat 
assimilated himself perfectly to the picce. 
By these tokens he can differentiate be- 
tween music; he has sense of style anda 
rare artistic self-control. No doubt—being 
a renowned pianist—he has other at- 
tributes, toa. a? te we 


Dr. and Mrs. Carl Muek Dinner Ho! 

Dr. Carl Muck, the leader of the Bot 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. 
Muck are spending a few days in Ne 
York and entertained at dinner at the 
Manhattan Hote] in honor of } P71) 
of musical people. Jrarvee - eh +/f 
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Dr. Muck ‘‘Peeeante’’ a New > 


‘Svems: Composer 
> Gatencemeeinsiqnen 
ai Foe By P. G. C. 


T the Symphony Concerts of Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, 


Dr. Muck and the orchestra will | 


make known for the first times 
in America a wholly new com- 
poser and a wholly new symphony. The 
composer is Erwin Lendvai, about whom 


very little is ascertainable in or out of. 


print. The symphony is his symphony in 
D major, which has been performed inter- 
mittently in Germany for three years past. 


Some audiences have received it warmly | 
and some coldly; but none has been indif- | 
ferent. Indeed, wherever the Symphony | 


has been heard, debate over its merits and 
demerits hasbeen keen ahd long. By com- 
mon consent of both admirers and detrac- 
tors it is striking, individual, stimulating 
and vigorous music. By these ‘tokens it 
deserves to be known in America and it 
may prove, as Dr. Muck believes, the most 


interesting and important new symphony of 
the current musical] year, | 


Lendvai’s Career 


The following facts concerning Erwin | 
Lendvai are set forth in a circular issued 
by his publishers, Simrock & Co., of Ber- 
lin: He was born at Budapest, June 4, 
1882; he studied music at the Budapest 
Academy of Music, chiefly under Hans 
Koessler; receiving a travelling fellowship 
in 1905 he went to Italy and studied in 
Milan under Puccini; since 1909 he has lived 
in Berlin. In 1909 the Symphony which Dr. 
Muck will introduce here at the close of 
thé week was first performed at Bonn un- 
der the direction of Heinrich Sauer, with 
notable success; but shortly afterward it | 
failed in Berlin, owing to a combination 
of circumstances unfavorable to a_  suc- 
cessful performance. It may further be re- 
marked that the Simrock firm has such 
confidence in him as to have bought the 
copyrights of his earlier works—which defi- 
nitely proves nothing, of course, but which 
nevertheless indicates that sustained good 
work is expected of .him. 
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The Plan of the Symphony 


Lendvai’s symphony in D major does not 
follow strictly the classic model, yet it 
makes so little fuss in departing from it | 
that a critic on hearing it for the first 
time might easily fall into a trap and ins | 
form his readers the next morning that 
it is a pleasure at last to hear a modern 
symphony which respects the old form. 
This illusion comes from a fortunate combi- 
nation of true symphonic development with 
great freedom in the _ presentation of 
themes; thus, for instance, the first move- 
ment has but one theme,-a fact which 
Would doubtless annoy those nineteenth- 
century theorists who strenuously main- 
tained that development can occur only 
where two or more contrasting themes have 
been previously set forth. There is fur- 
thermore in this work an apparent ab- 
Sence of ‘generative’ treatment of these 
themes, a fact which might in turn tempt 
the conservatives to express joy. Let them 
be warned; there is plenty of quotation bhe- 
tween the movements, only it is happily 
confined to small motives instead of whole 
themes, and therefore concerns itself whol- 
ly with the background, as it should. 


The Beginning 


The first movement opens with four quiet 
Introductory measures for harp and organ, . 
after which ’cellos, double-basses, and bass 
clarinet present the first section of the 
theme. The upper strings answer with a 
complementary section; there is a codetta; 
and then the development begins. After 
canonic treatment of the first and third 
motives of the theme, a solo violin accom- 
pr by harp, horns, and bassoons ex- 

tends the second motive into a long melody. 
A motive from the second section of the 
theme is treated by trombones and horn; 
other derivatives of early motives follow, 
and are worked up to a “sub-climax” in” 
which the whole theme is accompanied 
by new harmonies. Inversions of an early 
motive serve as material for a new de~ 
velopment of lyrical character. A 
denly arrested climax leads to a@ shift of 
mood. A mysterious figure rises over @ 
drone bass, to which preséntly recoil 
cences of the opening motive are added, 
The most symphonic portion of the de- 
velopment now follows... Many motives, 
especially the third. are extended to gr at 
length and magnified to unexpected im= 
portance; the treatment progresses through 
a series of modulations with steadily grow: y 
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ing force; there is gradual preparation for 


the principal. climax. Finally after a con- 


sistently worked-up accumulation of sono- 


rou. power, the whole theme bursts out” 


in the tonic key, and then a quiet coda 
ends the movement. | 


eat er 


A Strenuous Scherzo 


The second movement opens by establish- 
ing a. whirring accompaniment figure in 
the low»strings, to which is added a horn 
theme which seems new but is in reality 
derived from the third motive and the sec- 
ond section of the theme of the first move- 


florid melody for English horn. An ecstatic 
return to a derivative of the principal mil. | 
ody of the movement leads to a final Terni. | 


niscence of the first movement, and then 7 


quiet close. | | 
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The Stirring Finale 


The finale opens in rapid triple rhythm 
with a motive derived from the omnipres-.| 


ent third motive in the first movement; | 
in turn, this becomes a new theme, and is | 
exposed and developed in the manner of. 


a scherzo. The lyrical theme from the 
second movement recurs, and there is a 
climax on a motive quoted from the 
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mert. After this theme has been e#posed 
once in the tonic minor and once in the 
dominant major, there is a long modu- 
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latory’ passage, with a new rhythmic fig- 
ure in the lower strings, descending oc- 
taves for the harp, chromatic passages in 
triplets for woodwind instruments and 0Oc- 
casional chords for the brass. This com- 
posite episode is worked up to a climax, 
just before which two horns play a short 
fanfare related ‘to the theme of the first 
movement. A change from double to triple 


rhythm introduces a lighter and less strenu- 
ous episode in which there is at first no 
complete melody, but .merely several mo- 
tives derived, from foregoing material. 
Presently, however, this takes shape in a 
quasi-lyrical theme, which is developed at 
great length with many variants. There is 
@ crescendo, and the brass opposes the 
-original theme of the movement to the fur- 
ther development of the triple rhythm; 
but the latter has its way for some time, 
until a return to the tonic minor brings 
in both the fanfare and portions of the 
first theme. After a fortissimo in which 
the first theme overpowers all else, the 
first theme is treated as a cantus firmus 
in the brass, while strings and woodwind 
accompany with running figures in double 
rhythms. The close is strenuous. 
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Lendvai’s Ecstatic Vein 


|The third movement opens with one in- 
descending bass, occasionally relieved by 
an ascending figure also derived from 
the second section of the theme of the first 
movement. T'wo solo violins and a solo 
viola expand another motive from the first 


movement to a pathetic and long-drawn ¢ 


melody, while the ’cellos accompany with a 
descending bass, occasionally relieved from 
the first movement. These figures and de- 
rived .material are developed with gradu- 
ally increasing orchestral richness. There 
are hints of the mysterious ascending figure 
from the first movement, and the variants 
of the present melody are so contrived as 
to show more and more plainly its relation 
‘with the foregoing movements. After a 
climax there is an episode in which a 
curiously effective blending is made of the 
following elements: a quasi-‘‘chorale’”’ for 
the organ derived from the introductory 
horn figure, a pizzicato bass derived from 
the. principal melody of the movement, a 
shunning harp accompaniment, and a frée, 


change of rhythm from triple to double @ es SO | SUA RRNA aa “ A ae . i “ 


time introduces a new theme of martial 
character, with an equally martial answer- 
ing theme. After a sub-climax, a develop- 
ment in triple rhythm of the foregoing ele- 
ments takes place and there is a final 
recapitulation of the principal themes of 
the movement, with a brilliant close. 


ese ee 


The Whole Symphony 


Lendvai’s themes are not especially dis- 
tinguished. On the other hand, they are 
never commonplace, and he never develops 
them in a hackneyed way. Most note- 
worthy among his many good traits of 
style are his capacity for sustaining mood 
to an impressive climax, and the almost 
unfailing nobility of his conception. Many 
contemporary composers can excel him in 
thematic inspiration, in clearness of tech- 
nique, in brilliancy of orchestration, in 
dramatic appeal; but few can excel or equal 
him in grasp of form, sincerity, or even 
ideality. In addition, his style in this sym- 
phony possesses vigor, refinement, some 
humor, much earnestness, plenty of color, 
and a wide range of mood. It is pleasant- 
ly free from either of the two fatal poses, 


pedantry or vulgarity. 


-_-_-----—s 


Lendvai’s Place 


There are those who are never satisfied 
until they have pigeon-holed a composer 
as belonging to this or that ‘‘school.” Such 
good people will be disappointed to know 
that Lendvai does not fall readily into any 
hard and fast category. In this symphony 
there is a fair amount of Hans Koessler, 
but little or no Puccini. Singularly enough, 
there is much similarity in many passages 
to some of the most exclusively personal 
mannerisms of Elgar, even to the seé- 
quences, the use of ‘‘quadruplets’’ in triple 
rhythm, and the familiar angularly em- 
phatic themes. The opening of the second 
movement especially reminds one for some 
distance of analogous passages in Elgar's 
two symphonies; and, without belittling 
the present work, one may profitably pon- 
der whether a Boston audience would be- 
stow on the same piece were it signed “KE l- 
gar,’’ the favor which it will quite rightly 
bestow on it as the composition of the 
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Erwin Lendvai } 
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Hungarian, Lendvai. This, however, is 
politics—or perhaps religion. Judged as it 
should be on its artistic. merits alone, Lend- 
vai’s symphony is music of more. than 
usual beauty ang force, thoughtfully con- 
ceived, carefully executed, expressively set 


chance to hear 


eee , 
In Boston at least we shall have. @ 
it Sympathetically per-~ 
formed. It remains for us to me¢t 7 
new and promising composer half-way. 
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almost savagely 


Conductor. 
Frolics of Waves) 
1: Swift and light 


NTI SORCIER’”’ (‘The Sorcerer’s 
-like, mournfully 


Apprentice’’): Scherzo (after a Ballad by Goethe) 


K 


Programme, 


Dialogue du vent et de la mer (Dialogue of Wind and Sea) 


OVERTURE, ‘“‘Im Friihling’’ (‘‘In the Spring”’, ) 


“TA MER,” Trois Esquisses Symphoniques 
I. De l’aube a midi sur la mer: (From Dawn till Noon on 


Twice as fast; with decision 
Love Song: Not fast; tenderly 
III. In War Time: With rough vigor, 


‘“‘Indian,’’ op. 48 
I. Legend: Not fast; with much dignity and character 


the Ocean) 
II. Jeux de vagues ( 


ORCHESTRAL SUITE in E minor, No. 2, 


“L’APPR 


Symphony Hall. 
AVI. CONCERYE. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 1, AT 8 P. M. 


V. Village Festiva 
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IV. Dirge: Dirge 


ITl. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 


DEBUSSY, 
MaAcCDOWBELL, 
GOLDMARK, 





& mae Bae mecu: ‘ toi mbr ir instruments, | 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT | 3 vent in Se er narra 


“T.&- ares « Mel ar AP | they understood and felt the musie, almost 


.With the composer’s imagination. _ 4 
DEBUSSY, DUKAS, MACDOWELL AND ukas’s scherzo, ‘The Sorcerer’s Appren- | 


GOLDMARK : tice,” followed. ‘The piece is frankly das! 
lingative music. of humor and fantasy, 
closely following .Goethe’s ballad of the 

| The Orchestra at Its Highest mitch. Of pupil who applied his master’s magic to an © 
Technical and Imaginative Virtuosity— | Over-obedient broom with grave  conse- 
Dr. Muck’s End Gained—The Assured quences and graver alarms until the mas- 
a i ite” and the ter-sorcerer returned to exercise his saving 

MacDowell of the “Indian Suite” a powers. Much of the delineation is delinea~_ 


Debatable Debussy of the Sea-Pieces— | pm hd modula poe oust or. 
: : : cf adroitly modulated; the rest is the sugges-~ 
His Quest of a Power Alien to His Im tion of “atmospheric” harmonie back-! 
agination and Idiom _ 8rounds rather than by the quality and the. 

—_—_———- , development of the melodic thoughts or the © 
Y first care, said Dr. Muck * timpre of the instruments. In the rhythms | 
many times. when he was begin- , that the orchestra held and varied, the 
ning his work here last autumn, | humor, the fancy, the technical] dexterity 
will be the restoration of the of the piece were doubly clear and Savory. 
Symphony Orchestra to the highest possible The harmonic backgrounds wrought. a. 
pitch of performance. Only two-thirds Of J magic as potent as the sorcerer’s itself, | 
the season are done and the conductor # phe piece and the performance seemed a’ 
himself has been incapacitated for a month little tour de force of whimsical musical : 
and more by illness; yet within those four imagination and accomplishment. | 
months and in spite of this handicap, he Then the conductor and the men turned ' 
has accomplished his primary purpose. In | tg MacDowell’s “Indian Suite.” It set’ 
concert after concert and piece after plece } than no Such technical tasks as the two 
he and his men have attained remarkable preceding pieces; but it asked other sorts 
performances—of Sibelius and Lendvai's of imaginative and disclosing virtuosity — 
‘modern’? symphonies; of the “classical” | that neither Debussy nor Dukas had res, 
symphonies from Mozart and Haydn | quired. MacDowell’s music, beside theirs, 
through Beethoven; of Brahms’s orchestral is a simple music; but it asks a largeness 
variations and his ‘‘Academic Overture”; | ang even a wildness of voice that is far 
of Strauss’s “ Til Eulenspiegel’? and Was- | ¢-5n, their Gallic accents. The suite, more- ‘ 
ner’s “Siegfried Idyl’’ and of much other Over, is music that does not rely primarily 
music—performances unmatched in _ the upon timbres or harmonies or graphic 
longest memories of the Symphony Con- | yyvinms. tt relies upon the naked appeal 
certs. Yesterday afternoon Dr. Muck hap- | of its melodies in their wild force or in 
‘pened to have made a miscellaneous plo- thoi. wistful or mournful beauty. It ad-- 
gramme, on which no symphony stood. It dresses and stirs the imagination by. the 
was also a programme to test the technical gniotional development of these melodies. 
and the imaginative virtuosity of the or- forthwith, as is the way now of the con- | 
chestra and to sum_v¥for the moment its ‘ductor und the orchestra with many sorts’ 
return to Dr. Muck’s and its own standards / 9¢ Visic they seemed transformed. | They” 
of performance. The concert: began with caught the wild accents, the stripped force | 
Debussy’s orchestral sketches, ‘‘The Sea.” of utterance in the sterner or the more | 
They tax unusually the technical abilities } pictorial music of the suite. They gave } 
of an orchestra; they leave the players, 4 wanpowell’s melodic ideas, when they } 
it/ were, no clue but the notes before them yon, wistful or mournful, the quality of’ 
and their own imagination; they depend ‘emotion as of the composer stirred by» 
| almost wholly for their suggestion to the i... oj unkempt, half-articulate melo-— 
| audience upon the coloring, the contrasts dies of @& savage and vanished life and | 
and the blendings of the instrumental making them speak out of the penetrating 
voices. Debussy stretches his canvas. On warmth of his imagination. There ig vision 
it. he lays usually in rather faint profile in the music, fuller-bodied, sterner, more 
the outlines of his musical thoughts. He ‘graphic than MacDowell could usually | 
sets them in motion to various rhythmns summon. As he set free his Indian melo- 
at various paces; but the images he would dies, so the orchestra and the conductor. 
evoke of the sight and the sounds of the set free his imaginings with them. 
sea are the images that instrumental color- The concert ended with Goldmark’s over-— 
ing suggests to the listening imagination. ture, ‘‘In the Spring’’—exuberant music, ae’ 
Mere virtuosity in the narrower sense of though the composer as well as the worl 
the word can achieve the _ technical eas© of nature had suddenly reawakened after. 
and fulness of * accomplishment wit 44), stagnation to the joys of living And. 
which the orchestra played these sketches. qjing and the impulses of light and 
A far higher virtuosity of the mind and warmth... Goldmark seems to have flung | 
the, spirit enabled the players to achieve o¢¢ tne overture in a fine glow of rhapsodic 
the imaginative suggestion that Debussy invention, that would keep the orchestra 
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improvising, almost, with — 
‘As in most improvisation ‘toes take the 
‘easiest and sometimes the conventional 
way. In the performance, the point is to 
‘make the exuberance and the glamor of 
‘the whole cover the lack of matter under- 
neath. Dr. Muck and the orchestra made 
-4t to perfection, and the overture sounded 
Wke a fine and ardent speech about the 
epring in-a romantic play. It was vernal 
fancy and not vernal analysis. 


Nobody debates now—if anyone ever did 
—about this overture of Goldmark. Most 
of us are agreed that Dukas’s scherzo is 
an amusing and expert feat in humorously 
and fantastically delineative music, in 
which the imaginative design and the mu- 
sical ‘accomplishment are very ingeniously 
mated. By this time, too, MacDowell’s 
‘Indian Suite’ stands firmly as the ablest, 
the most interesting and probably the 
‘most enduring of his orchestrad@d pieces. He 
is more articulate than he was elsewhere 
when he wrote fgg orchestra. His sense of 
instrumental coloring and of instrumental 
‘transmutation of his melodic ideas is keen- 
ser. Often he wrote as though the power, 
the diversity, the possibilities of the orches- 
tra aS an expressive medium somewhat 
dismayed him. ~ In the ‘‘Indian Suite’ he 
lays a firm and plastic hand upon it and 
bids him do its will. That will, moreover, 
is firmer and stronger than it is in much 
of his music outside the piano sonatas. 
MacDowell’s gentler melodies tend _ so 
often elsewhere to sound vague and soft. 
No such reproach can lie against the dirge 
of the ‘‘Indian Suite,’’. which is as the voice 
of a deep and a stern wailing in a great 
solitude. And no such reproach can lie 
against its love song. There is no softness 
in it, yet it has its wild tenderness, reiter- 
ating, asserting itself as though the In- 
dian singer were alone with his emotion. 
Here are music and imagination doing their 
office in the transforming of the half sav- 
age suggestion of barbaric melody into a 
universal emotion. 

And the MacDowell of the orchestral 
tumult of the music for war time with its 
rude dance rhythms flickering through, and 
_of the whoOoping,. breathless, changeful vil- 
lage festival, is very far from the Mac- 
‘Dowell who usually flowered in the littte 
fancies and the vague moods, delicately 
expressed, of his songs and smaller piano 
pieces. In the wilder movements of the 
‘suite as.in the piano sonatas, he is a 
cOmposer of: power, In the sonatas it is 
the power of a large and kindled spirit 
that found in them, rather.than in opera or 
orchestral pieces, the place for its im- 
agined dramas. In the suite, it is the 
power of a similar imagination, translat- 
ing into graphic tones the visions of a 
Trace and the voice of a music that had 
Stirred it by their remoteness, their wild- 
ness, their will to speak their elementary 
feeling. No doubt he much idealized his 
Indian imaginings as, in the process of mak- 
ing them music, he idealized his Indian 
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seem 
‘that they have discovered in them a De- 
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siderable part of his life life in New England 


Debussy’s olchestrat sketches of f‘The 
Sea,’’ however, are ._ Still debatable, 
though they are played 80 seldom any- 
where, that not often is there occasion 
for it. The conductors, in Paris no less_ 


| than in Boston or in New York, seem to. 
find them less interesting than his other 


pieces and less agreeable to their audiences, 
From the first hearing of them, professed 
“Debussyites’” have not been ardent over 
them as they are over the Nocturnes, ‘The 
Afternoon of a Faun’ or “‘Iberia.” They 
to please most those that believe 
bussy who can be a composer of power 
as of many other’ attributes. 
Those that would limit Debussy to the 
making of the music ‘of iridescence and 


' evanescence hear these sea-pieces uneasily. 
|For, at moments in them, 


especially in 
the final ‘‘dialogue of the Wind and Sea, 
he has sought to translate larger, sterner, 
louder “impressions’’ into his music that 
it may give them back to his hearers. 
The first two sketches are Debussyan 
enough. In them it is as though he made 
his music upon the sea—the dull, cold, 
pale lights, and the lights that glimmer 
and sparkle and glow and dance, It is 
as though he made his music creep as the 


edges of waves creep upon each other or 


as spray swirls in the quickening air and 
sunshine. And sometimes it is as though 
he saw the sea lying in its great hollows 
or swaying to its great rhythms, and 
would have his music so expend and move. 

With glinting lights, with upflung spray, 
with waves at play, Debussy’s music need 
be only Debussyan. He writes it in seem- 
ing to his own sufficient idiom. But when 
ing to his own sufficient idion. But when 
the vaster sensations of the sea stir him, 
then his expressive means seem to balk 
him and he strives to make them larger 
and stronger. The melodic outline becomes 
sharper and more sustained; the rhythm 
more explicit; the harmonic and the in- 
strumental coloring broader, deeper, firmer!, 
the whole voice fuller and more resonant. 
Then he is a laboring and by no means 4 
normal Debussy—a D@bussy. as it seers 
achieving a tour de force. Yet strive as 
he does in the process, it still tempts him, 
and in his third ‘‘sketch’’ he would have 
the winds shriek and the waves clamor and 
clash through his music. He would give 
it the-voice of the sea when the winds vex 
it and it answers out of its depths—resent- 
ful might against plaguing shrillness, The 
outcome is a more definite, a larger music, 
more clamorous, wilder and sterner than 
Debussy has elsewhere written. It seems 
accomplished more by force of will com- 
pelling new means to new purposes than 
‘by sympathetic imagination translating its 
sensations into what with Debussy is. their 
normal channeb of expression. For the 


: “po we) 


+ gr a 


Of the sea as it stirred’ h 

would raise his peculiar music to wie 
‘power. It does not bear the strain too 
‘easily and no more does Debussy’s temper- 
ament and imagination well endure it. Did 
he resolve upon an alien purpose in “The 


Sea,” but having resolved, achieve it? <Af- 


ter all most composers must try their tour 
de force. 


H. T. P. 


EBUSSY'S “LA 


MER” HEARD 


Brilliant Performance by Sym- 
phony Orchestra at 16th 
Public Rehearsal. 


GOLDMARK’S ‘IN THE SPRING’ - 


| tailment. 


MacDowell’s “Indian” Suite and 
Dukas’s “The Sorcerer’s 


Apprentice” Given. 
eoall ——Mebeit 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The 16th Public Rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. The program was 
as follows: 


*‘La Mer.’’ Three Orchestral Sketches. .Debussy ’y 


‘"The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’’....... .Dukas 
TT RUEEEEOR © | PEUMRUD a wid <0 6004040. 6b6 cheese “MacDowell 
Overture ‘‘In the Sprimg’’:. 


This was any exceedingly interesting 
concert and the performance was bril- 
liant throughout. The absence of a 
soloist was not felt. 
concerts the orchestra is the great solo- 
ist, even when it accompanies some 
pianist, violinist or singer, that is, when 
Dr, Muck is the conductor. 

We are told that the Emperor Cali- 


Sula was “scared with strange illusions P 


and fantastical imaginations: as who 


among the rest, dreamed upon a time a a 


that he saw the very form and re- 


4 “ample, smiling face, dash’d with” 
sparking dimples of the sun” ; also” fh 


*| blends of timbres. 


. Goldmark rT 


In these symphony . 


udhis ‘‘Hebrides,’’ however, 


Pt 


‘the loneliness of the ocean: ‘some hing 


‘thou ever seek’st and seek’st! yet neve 
gain’st.’} In the third sketch “Dialogue! 
of Wi and Sea,”’ there are a few ee 
powering effects, and the hearer 
shaken by the “serpent hiss, and acai 
peals of laughter and undertones of dis- 
tant lion roar.” Yet there is more poetic 
suggestion in the prose line in the pre-— 
face to “Leaves of Grass”: “The spasms, 
of the sky and the shatter of the sea.” 
Rimsky-lorsakoff, the sailor, puts us on 


board of Sinband’s tossing ship in 
“Scheherazade” and finally wrecks: us: 
There is a fine seascape in the samé 
ecomposer’s “Sadko,” and there is pie- 
‘torial music in Paul Gilson’s “La Mer,” 
which was played here many years ago, 

Debussy’s impréssions are too many; 


_|or variations of a few impressions. The 


monotony of the ocean, calm or enraged, 
is its greatest fascination, but the ear 
is tired quicker than the eye. There is 
no reason why any one of these three 
sketches should not be longer or shorter, 
The form admits of extension or cur | 


The sketches are chiefly interesting” 
as remarkable achievements in color, 
There are expressive motives, but as i 
rule they owe their expressiveness to} 
The perpetual dyna- | 
mic swelling and falling, the frequent’ 
anticipation of a close that does not 
come, the stretches of preparation that 
lead to nothing and the relaxation that) 
reminds one of a pugilist sparring fers 


<i] wind, must surely irritate the man that 


insists on something definite and de- 
termined. Judged by his own methods 
—and no sane person disputes the sin- 
cerity of them—Debussy has not suc- 
ceeded in ‘‘La sl as in the ‘‘Noce| 
turnes,”’ ‘“‘Iberia,’’ or ‘“‘L’Apres Midi d’un, | 
Faune.” And We ge ye all the objec-} 
tions are made, the hearer remembers 
a few pages that are of rare poetic 
charm and some that are wildly power 
ful. How far we are from Mendel«} 
ssohn’s “Sea Calm and Prosperous Voy. 
age’ with its ending that reminds one 
of the joyous arrival of a Nantasket 
boat bringing hungry husbands from 
the city! This same Mendelssohn in} 
gives certain } 
impressions of a seascape that are as 
vivid as any related by Debussy... 
When “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’ wags 

first played here nearly 10 years ago— 
Alas, my Posthumus, the fleeting years! 
—it was characterized by everybody as 
“clever’’ composition. It is clever, 
but it no longer surprises, and when 


| |' music is first of all clever, it soon loses 
semblance of the sea talking with him.” ~ 


its freshness and seems old. The 


i There were moments yesterday when:e Scherzo may already be classed among 


jthe hearer was convinced that the sea = 


had talked with Debussy. In the first 
sketch there was the suggestion of the 


“amusing’’ pieces, and some may find 
pleasure in trying to find’ a close, in 
terlinear comnection between the mus 
and Goethe’s poem. The brilliance” 
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MacDowell thought that the occa- 
sional similarity of Indian melodies, 
which served him for thematic material 
in his Suite, to Northérn European 


’ 


themes bore direct testimony in cor- 


ny 8 
/ 


roboration of Thorfinn Karlisefni’s Saga. 


Hence, possibly, the apparent Scandi- 
navian mood of this or that page in the! 


‘Indian’ Suite. Here and there is a- 
‘reminder of MacDowell’s Scottish an-. 
-cestry, for a man cannot wholly escape 


from himself even when in imagination 
he becomes 2 member of another race. 

All this is of secondary, indeed, of 
trifling importance. The Suite is pic- 
turesque, imaginative, beautiful and 
noble. Many‘ new voices, since it was 
composed, have clamored for recogni- 
tion.. Composers’ have arisen and bean 
hailed by excitable persons as: path- 
breakers and prophets. Already some 
ef the path-breakers are seen plodding 
on worn old dusty roads, and there are 
prophets who have lost the gift and 
seem like any clairvoyant on the third | 
floor (Don’t dine”), MacDowell’s suite | 
has gained with the years, Its spell is 
stronger than before. In structure, 
melodic*and harmonic appeal, orchestral 
eypression; by its directness, artistic 
simplicity and restraint, and convincing 
‘sincerity, it holds commanding position 
4n the literature of music. 


The overture .of Goldmark abounds in}| 
conventional joyousness that is gsso-|! 


ciated with spring in more favored lands 
than New England. Birds chirp and 
twitter There are hints at the matural 
phenomena appropriate to the season. 
Everything is smoothly expressed in an 
orthodox and Viennese manner. 

The program of the concerts next week 
'will include Sinding’s Symphony in 
‘D minor and Loeffler’s ‘‘Pagan Poem. 

I Mr. Ysaye will play a concerto by 
Vivaldi and Saint-Saens’s concerto in 
B minor. 


Program Is Attractive, 
“Indian Suite” Impressive 
Piss t's “Indie BeBe 8d,% hich 
was composed in part right hére in 
Boston and dedicated by its brilliant 
and still lamented author to the 
“Boston Symphony Orchestra and its 
‘conductor, Mr. Emil Paur’’—this was 
‘in 1892—is the most impressive num- 
‘ber on this week’s Symphony pro- 
gram. It overwhelms Debussy’s mis- 
ty “La Mer.” It seems classical 
alongside Dukas’s “T/Apprentir So- 
cier.” It has no werthy companion 
on the program except Goldmark’s 
bit of musical sunshine, “In the 
Spring,” an overture that invites 
more frequent hearings than it gets. 
To many attending 


music on the program. The Dukas 
scherzo has not been played here for 
four years, and the other three works 
have come back after a still longer 
absence. Parts of Debussy’s impres- 
sionistic sketches were enjoyed by the 
audience. The first sketch remained | 
an enigma to all but a few; or per-) 
haps the dozen who applauded felt)! 
that was the thing ‘to do. | 


Fantastic Offering 


The Dukas frolic, picturing in tone the | 
adventure of the sorcerer’s appren- 
tice who almost drowned himself by 
learning how to bewitch a broom and 
make it fetch water but not by learn- 
ing how to break the charm, is fan- 
tastic after the manner of Richard, 
Strauss. But the largest enjoyment. 
was to be found in the remaining) 
numbers, although the orchestra, led 
by the sympathetic Dr. Muck, did 
full justice to the entire program. | 

Eugene Ysaye will make his ap-| 
pearance as soloist with the Sym-| 
phony Orchestra next week. This 
supreme artist has already played | 
three times in Boston this wares 
each time to crowded houses, and his 
appearance with the Symphony is 
likely to be his last one. 

The Symphony Orchestra has two) 
rules that are broken only by two, 
artists. One rule is that an instru- 
mental soloist shall play but one con- | 
certo and the other rule is that there 
shall be no encores. The first rule is 
set aside for Ysaye, the supreme 
violinist: the second rule for Pader- 
ewski, the greatest of pianists. 

Ysaye will play two concertos with 
the orchestra. The first will be Vi- 
valdi’s in G-minor, with accompani- 
pees of string orchestra and organ. 
| The second concerto will be Saint- 
Saens’s in B-minor, No. 3. This last 
concerto Ysaye has made his own. 
‘This is the work that Kreisler says 
he does not play because Ysaye does, | 
‘which is as pretty a compliment as) 
one violinist can make to another. 

The symphony will be Sinding’s in 
D-minor, announced for the holiday) 
season, but taken off on account of | 
Dr. Muck’s illness, and the other | 
number will be “A Pagan Poem,” by 
Charles Martin Loeffler. 


| 
t 


' 
| 


yesterday's 


matinee it must have been all new 


' 
| 
| 
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tlote _ Webel “3 
Contains Some Elements 
of Impressionism. 


“The Sorcerer's Apprentice” and 
MacDowell’s Suite Given. 


Dr Muck’s choice of music at the 16th 
Symphony rehearsal yesterday after- 
noon was in the nature of an exposition 
upon the use of a ‘“‘program’’ in compo- 


|] BiatacP neato 


Sut the er +. das: Sait een tacaden 
coneerned in «a Sih ae Lai ity ty 
_As sheer music Debussy has the most 
to say in the second movement, | Tae : 
lines of his development of materia 
are Clearer and firmer; his imagination 
has more plasticity, a gréater versati ity 
and more of the fugitive and intangi- . 
le charm in subtle invention, in the. 
contrast of novel, piquant, vavinhit 
color tints which make the score of ad 
: Pelleas”: and of certafn orchestral 
works imperishable. 
Because Debussy speaks through a 
tonality built upon the augmented tread, 
and hears the voices of stopped trum- 
pets and horns, does not necessarily as- 
| sign him to outer darkness and the 
gnashing of teeth... There are moments 
when in his idiom he conjures up t6 
ithe hearer mysteries beyond the dross 
of a world weighed and measured by 
the senses, such aS passages upon .@ 
diatonic scale stop short of doing. Yet 
to others the creed of the elect demands 
a half step between the third and fourth 
and seventh and eighth degrees, 
It is possible to hear this music and 


sition. Debussy’s’ three orhcestral | to feel the vastness, the eternal soli- 
sketches, ‘The Sea,’’ were played for | tude, the terror and fury anda the 


the first time since Dr Muck introduced | 
them here five years ago. The titles, 
“From Dawn Till Noon on the Ocean,” 
“Frolic of the Waves,” ‘Dialogue of | 
the Wind and Sea,” are given merely | 
as hints to the hearer of what is im- 
pressionistic treatment. Dukas’ ‘The 


| Sorcerer’s Apprentice” is after Goethe’s 
| ballad. MacDowell’s Indian suite No. 2 
is based upon Indian themes which had | 


| 


definite emotional significance to those | 
who sang them, and finally Goldmark’s } 
overture, “In Spring.’’ 

To compare “Debussy’s music of the 
Sea with that. of. Mendelssohn, Rubin- 
stein, Rimsky-Korsakoff or Paul Gil- 
son, and to say that only this or that 
work penetrates and reveals the spirit 
of the deep is to express an individual 
reference. In how far the memory of 

ebussy’s sub-titles may aid the imag- 
ination in coordinating the sounds of 
the orchestra with the remembered pic- 
tures of the ocean’s moods may again 
be a matter for debate. Had the first 
number read instead:* ““from Noon to 
Night Upon the Sea,’’ would the incon- 
gruity have besn apparent to many, ‘or 


| would it have exisied at all. Or would 


the second number fail of all illusion 


if it were named frolics of the winds 
instead of the waves, or if it bore the .~ 


title of the third: “Dialogue of Wind 


and Sea?’’ 


In his volume of essays called “Ak- 
korde,” Felix Weingartner has pointed. 


-out the truth that an orchestra of the 
'most complicated and monstrous ap- 
_ pParatus cannot reach the goal of the 


programmatic composer, and define for | 


defined only by a more concrete me- 
ks as by language, painting or sculp-. 
Approval, indifference or aversion to 
Debussy’s music—and there are some) 
whom it inspires to a deadly, a choleric 


us dn music the things which can be 


thousand eaprices of the waters of the | 


great deep, that have been through the 
| ages, and shall be. And it is equally 
possible to find here an expression of 


the mind which, ever weary and baffied 
at the things of grtifice, of convention 
and of the visible, searches with!n for 
the mystery of the unknown. It may. 
be music of the sea. Part of it ts not 
the speech of the most imaginative De- 
bussy, but there are pages, particularly 
in thé first and second movements, that 
have the power to transport, in and of 
themselves. ) 

Dr Muck played the work with a fine 
sense of balance (between the actual 
and the ideal. The outlines were never 
too obvious, but were drawn by a gen- 
sitive hand... There was perspective and 
proportion, and, above all, imagination. 

Dukas’ scherzo aoe played with sgur- 
passing virtuosity. acDowell’s beauti- 
fully romantic sujte reflected its vary- 
ing moods, and the overture madé a 
spirited conclusion. : 


ee a ee ne ne a ew 8 eee 


About Concerts 


Dr. Muck has made a happy change in 
the programme of the Symphony Joacerta 
of next week. He had announced Mr. 
Loeffler’s piece, ‘“‘The Devil’s Round,” for 
one item of it. Instead, he and the or- 
chestra will play another of Mr. Loeffler’s 
tone-poems, one that is far less familiar 
and’ much more interesting—the ‘Pagan 
Poem.”’ which has not been heard since Dr. 

- Muck produced it five or six years ago, It 
' Is music of Mr. Loeffler’s maturity, unusual] 
| in its imaginative quality and in the conge- 
' quent tonal beauty and much more human) 
in its emotional suggestion than much of 
his writing. It requires a pianoforte in 
addition to the orchestra and Mr. Gebhar 

will again play the difficult music for it.. 
The English horn, too, is an important: ) 


repugnance—cannot find an origin so | significant instrument in the poem, and Mr. 


much in its degree of graphic depiction J 


| of the sea, as in its power as sheer “~— 


sound to induce pleasurable nervous 
stimuli to a majority of hearers, and 


Longy will play it. ae 4S. 
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1) pogsibly there is a naus 
| steward-motif, a basin-motif, | : 
| ness-motif, and a few other figures of this 

‘kind, in the work, which we did not, grasp, 
which might make the meaning clearer. 
| y Frenchmen are proverbially poor sailors, 
'.and Debussy proves this in his tone- 
|| picture. The constant use of the muted 


CURRENT PROGRAMME i tones of the horn, and the everlasting 

4 mares | plaints of the oboe may be understood at 

af ee, ENTIRELY ORCHESTRAL once if we but change the title of the work 

) to “Mal de Mer!” No! Debussy is more at 
home in picturing stagnant pools under de- 
caving castles (vide “Pelleas and Mel- 
isande’’) than in portraying the salt air 
and spindrift of the ocean. 

The work is one movement short of the 
| symphonic number. If this composition had 
come anywhere but at the beginning of the 

concert, many of the audience would have 

added the fourth movement of themselves. 

Yet, viewed purely as orcnestral color, one 

cannot but commend the delicacy and or- 

iginality of some of the scoring. But as 

a ‘‘tone-picture’’ it fails. 

, MacDowell’s ‘‘Indian Suite’ was of a 
‘stronger calibre. The galloping warriors of 
the third movement are graphic enough, 
sed when the sym- | and the brooding of the Dirge is a good 
ely orchestral. OU? | gontrast in the varied picture. It is evident 
great orchestra is attractive enough with- at times that these Indians have pitched 
out the aid of either vocalist, or pianist, their wigwams in Bayreuth; they belong 
or violinist, although the last two fit in to the Wagnerian tribe, and are ready to 
metl enough in concertos, Yesterday a0 | discharge muted norm figures, 56 te, 

pa ‘ _ | wary traveler, or to scalp m with a 
tee two dallic aces gai rt clarinette, on the slightest provocation. 
gan the concert were very different from | Pine eign 4 © ea tive yea 
ach other. Dukas gave © very graphic aa’ that Dr. Back “iy revived it, and 
and intelligible picture. Debussy did not. — re Reman, Rae ee et eae one 

We have heard Debussy’s gea-pictures e audience see & ; 

ow four times We are not growing criticism must be made. It is folly to ex- 
Saconelied to his treatment of Father Nep- | pect a national opera of American Music 

; 'to be founded upon Indian themes. These 
tune. Instead of finding here:— | or tribal, to mean 


themes are too local, 
“The sea! the sea! the open sea! | anything definite to the American auditor. 
The ever-fresh, the ever-free.”’ “If we heard an unknown 


Irish, or Scottish, 
we discover only what Shakespeare called or Hungarian folk-theme, 


“a gea of troubles,” or possibly that 
gea, full of slimy things, that Coleridge 
pictured in his ‘“‘Ancient Mariner.” There 
are other composers who have written 
| about the ocean, and it is but fair to com~ 
pare them with Debussy.: The majesty of 
the first movement of Rubinstein’s ‘“Ocean 
symphony is far greater than anything to 
be found in this work, although Rubinstein 
gets rather tame before he spins off his 
seven movements. Mendelssohn suggests 
the torpid dullness of some of Debussy’s 
work (intentionally) in the first part (in- 
troduction) of his “Becalmed at Sea,’ but 
he gives a joyous ocean trip in the suc- 
ceeding ‘‘Happy Voyage.’ The first twenty 
measures of his “tebrides’’ overture, with 
the ceaseless play of the waves upon the 
basaltic walls of Fingal’s cave, upon the 
lonely island, are worth the whole of this 
‘affected picture. Max Bruch’s Viking 
sailors, in “Frithjof,” 80 far beyond the 
suffering passengers with Debussy. Was- 
ner’s ‘“‘Flying Dutehman’”’ overture causes 
‘this work to shrivel up altogether. 


——— ent 
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MacDowell’s ‘Indian Suite’’ of 
Strong Calibre, a Worthy Num- 
per in American Orchestral Rep- 


atv ni ny ‘8 


By Louis C. Elson. 


PROGRAMME. 


‘La Mer.’”’ 
‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice.’’ 
Indian Suite. 
“Spring’’ overture 


ertoire. 


Debussy. 
Dukas. 
MacDowell. 
Goldmark. 


We are always plea 
phony concert is entir 


a first acquaintance, 


ullowed the home-sick 
act of “The Girl of the Golden West’’ to 


sing a strange tune, we, in common with 
all the other American critics, needed to 
be told that it was an Indian theme. That 
is not the material from which folk-songs 
or national music are made. 

The first movement of the Indian Suitt 
seemed very noble, but there was inequal- 
ity in the other movements. The Dirge 
seemed a trifle too long for its rather 
simple and unrelieved lamenting. 


, 
: 


ner that Dr. 


baton. The Suite won much applause. 


thing very different 
“Ocean.”’ 


every part of the picture. 


with pails of water, 


we would prob- | 
ably be able to identify its nationality on | 
but when Puccini | 
miner in the first | 


The war-dance and portions ‘of the vil- 
lage festival were read in so flery a man- 
Muck might have been 


brandishing a tomahawk instead of a mere 


Dukas’s “L’Apprenti Sorcier’’ was some-— 
from Debussy’s | 
Here one could follow at ease. 
It was good fun 
to hear the broom-stick coming to life, | 
to watch its ceaseless coming and going | 
to hear the apprentice 
sawing it in two, to note the two halves | 


The larger part of this is done upon the 
bassoons, and they deserve hearty com- 
mendation for the manner in which they 
were played. The piccolo also gave its 
proper spice to the picture. It was a 
piquant and refreshing bit of programme- 
music that belongs with ‘‘Till Eulenspiegel’’ 
in the scant repertoire of comical orches- 
tral music. Yet all the great masters have 
contributed something, in some form 
other, to the school of humor in fdas. 

Goldmark’s ‘Spring’ overture was given 
over to sweet melodies, to pipings and 
warblings, to a general @eeling of comfort 
and happiness. We can only say that sr 
know of no such Spring in Boston. If the 
composer wishes to write a Spring OV : 
ture for this climate he must are “el 
tubas, bassoon, bass-clarinette Noort 
and other dark-toned or threatenin . 
struments. He must have figures deus i. 
tive of foot-baths, mustard plasters we dan 
protectors, troches, rubber Nedite, | a 
brellas, etc. We found none of *vinteceg AP pec 
portrayed in Goldmark’s suave and cage 
ant overture. siya 
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SYMPHONY PLAYS 
IN NEW YORK 


/ 


[Special] Dispatch to The Herald.] 4 US | 
: NEW YORK, Feb. 20—On the fourth. 
Visit of the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
| Dr, Muck exemplifies again his ideas of 
style in the making of programs. The 
concert this evening in Carnegie Hall 
was devoted to works of the modern and 
romantic schools. 


| new and unfamillar, by a «com 
| | whose music has not previously hoes 
| heard here-—-Hrwin Lendvai, a young 
: rouge ster gp composer, whose rise is re- 
| ) hy and whose compositions are as fe 
It was played with great devotion and | 
complete mastery by the orchestra. and 
all that the composer had to say was 
presented In the most favorable light. 
Nach mat ahaa at the end and Dr. ! 
Luck nav ie player : 
=v ng i players rise to share it 
The rest of the program comprised 
Weéber’s overture to ‘Der Freischutz,.’”’ 
in which the slow introduction was 
taken at a surprisingly slow tempo; 
Strauss’s brilliant and incredibly clever 
‘"'Til Eulensplegel’’ and Berlioz’s over- 
| | ture to “Benvenuto Cellini.” The per- 
=&€§ formance of ‘“Ti! Hulenspiegel’ was an 
astonshing tour de force. 


— 


The symphony was] cities its 


I aR ie 
Neither Tsch ee hc, y 
' aikowsky’s “Pp ue 
a ” Wat 
yuan? fes.ni Strauss’s ‘ebbienieine byte <i | 
shnaoue "oF ae ae for performance at aa 
Sunda e Symphony Orchestra th 
will "ted afternoon for its Pension Mg: 
repeated this sea 1d, 
ee ay ihe Symphony Concerts: Sanenin 
Pabbaike Servis will put no syne her- 
vase wsky on his programm y by 
est of the musical year 8 es for the 


More and more Ravel's 
| | ; mus 
teks gs nt? Concerta in Perio roe 
rp “igre have lately Played chat 
» rea ini on from his ballet, “Mother. 
ygwd a P W the pianists are discover- 
a aR itimental and Noble Waltzes.” 
roa ve played them yesterday pry 
em 2 Pe bt York and Mr. Aldrich, w ies 
pede oa liner: finds them “‘the latest ae : 
vet ke rench music, Harmony has ate 
bila 93 re ey much further into the wit: 
<a nid 1an it has been in these pieces, 
ig unpretending in their musi i 
ily sce some would deny their ‘nobil 
ouch ; ‘ aged ‘Sentiment.’ Probably f x 
aoe Patel their acid dissonances ha 
rat senerally well calculated to eal j 
a ee equanimity of those who @q a 
S sort of thing. For thowa apie 
¢ ES 


do, they are just t} 
fs the sort of thing they will 
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About Concerts 


When the Sy 

> Symphony . 3 : 
New York next week for bare oo 
of the seas he Mie: Pec oe 

Ne season there, Mr. Loeffler’s ‘tf 
Poem” will t i Ss + agen 
9e the major item of one of th 
programmes and Mraczek’s burletta “Mac 
and Moritz,’’ the chief number of the 
The burlesque is < Pesinidly 
sSsque 1S aS unknown in New ¥Y 
aS at present it is i oe 
, it is in Boston, but in both 
notoriety has preceded it. As 
for ‘‘A Pagan Poem,’”’ New York is likely 
to be as quick as Boston to acknowledge 
it as the finest achievement, thus far, of 
any American composer. 

Mathematics and music are sworn ene- 
mies and never the twain do meet though 
certain composers—the academic English- 
men for example—have labored long and 
zealously to bring them :together. Now 
Mr. Ysaye is a musician; the computing 
of the years of his age is a mathematical 
process; and that tertium quid, the’ re- 
viewer of music in this paper, seeking on 
Saturday to subtract 1858 from +1915, 


missed the true answer to his sum by ten 


years. It was a pity that he incréased 
Mr. Ysaye’s age by them, when the vio- 
linist was demonstrating that the years 


may come and go over his head and only 
ripen his achievement. 
ing to have demonstrated once more that 
music and mathematics are fundamentally 
incompatible. Uae 


Yet it is comfort- 


— ene 
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IV. Grave (molto lento) 
V. Allegro assai 


1,) op. 14, for ORCHESTRA, 


irgi 


Conductor. 


Mrogramme. 
SYMPHONY in D minor, No. 1, op. 21 
Soloist: 
Mr. EUGENE YSAYE 


I. Allegro moderato 


II. Andante 
IIS. Vivace: Pi moderato 


IV. Maestoso 
JOSEPH MANN, and CARL MERRILL 


PIANOFORTE, ENGLISH HORN, and three TRUMPETS 


CONCERTO in G minor, for VIOLIN with ORGAN 
Obbligati 


and STRING ORCHESTRA 


I. Allegro 


II. Adagio 
III. Allegro giusto (molto marcato) 


English Horn, Mr. GEORGES LONGY 
Trumpets, Messrs. LOUIS KLOEPFEL, 


(First time in Boston) 
‘‘Pagan Poem’’(after V 
Piano, Mr. HEINRICH GEBHARD 


No. 3, op. 61 


I. Allegro non troppo 


CONCERTO in B minor, for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA 
II. Andantino quasi allegretto 


SEASON 1912--13. 
XVII. CONCERT. 
III. Molto moderato e maestoso: Allegro non troppo 


Symphony Hall. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 8, AT 8 P. M. 


The Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte used 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 


SAINT-SAENS, 
The Chickering Pianoforte is used by Mr. Ysaye at his Concerts. 


SINDING, 
VIVALDI, 
LOEFFLER, 
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rks that the refrain in the Helo; 

|| “Draw from the city, my songs, draw| 
Daphnig home,” bears. witness of the 
previous existence of chanted poetry, 
in which the musical rhythm was go} 


a ee ¥ | important, that the pert, although a 
| |} man of taste, deeply versed in litera-| 
| ture, and writing to be read, could. not} 


- - 1 Jee zr 
A ml fy, 4 ‘ 
he vw ‘ Pk! 
Wy vs , “ 
“Dra 
, 


| resist taking the refrain as the founda- 

; tion of his work. | mii 

7 Ff] p p F ame heey ache however, did not make 
oemier’s agan oem ang |the mistake of attempting to translate’ 
g prurtseg Virgil into music. He has stat- 

rnadinn? s ed that his chief themes, with perhaps 
sinding S symphony in D sae exception, are not typical and have 

. only musical significance. Of course 

Minor Heard. the old question comes up: “If the 

hearer were not told that the music 

heralcl Pity, € “Z -/ was inspired by Virgil’s lines, would 
By PHILIP HALE, “thoughts of incantation, magic spells, a 

The 17th Public Rehearsal of the Bos- Feri ey prom & distance Come: ae 
ton Symphony Orchestra took place ~ es, yr ER gr ol = the 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall. i a f th is ee cay : 
Dr. Muck conducted. Mr. Ysaye was mind of the hearer. In music that has 
the soloist: ‘The program was as fol- |a literary or a determined subject of any 
lows: ‘kind, music that has a title or argu- 


Pagan Poem (after Virgil)...............-Loeffler. 
Concerto in B minor for violin Saint-Saens | Unless it soothes his nerves or stimu- 


This concert was a long one, much lates his nervous system. If Coriolanus 


too long, and the program was poorly |iS no more than Hecuba to a hearer, | 
balanced. Why should Mr. Ysaye have ‘| he will fail to perceive the tragic force 
was. Sikes’ siobaleey. Soro “eeu fe" | ks towpmare case 
when other violinists ave een re- © Loeffler’s music can be enjoyed 
pune One eae a is enough, and~™ Mihi fag ang tong to keep the eclogue 
sometimes one tog many. n mind. ere is no need of wonder- 
‘The first movement of Sinding’s sym- Fj ing whether this passags illustrates the 
phony. is imposing by reason of its rug- | melting of a waxen image er that pag-} 
he iy iy Ha yp tla ay ri epic bend ge we of brig iy ‘nto a running } 
strength. The landscape that this Nor- ; brook. at matters it, after all, | 
years aeuee. delights i is on ne  reeener ie nae renerc song of} 
or ng. er song is o e old e trumpets behin e scenes is the} 
rods and a Valhalla where warriors ; refrain of the sorceress? The pleasure 
ripe a yp! Sie nang are Pap sey ne | tne then cHilepembi-y, the ‘‘mean- 
ealed, an uge cups oO mea are , O eSe measures is more to be 
drained with .voices roaring and with 7 “tonal than the confidence in definite 
clangor of harps. nformation. ° 
There is hardly a page that nas! ‘The music of this ‘Pagan Poem” is 
sensuous gr tosh Pier ee gees eae pyr od bab “guerrpad Its neo pee pages 
Sages are ematically e leas m- \ nd passion. e strange- 
portant, but there is a virility in sub | ness of the opening is not forced and 
ject matter and the cayeoenen and the. Soe ae oe si The woes himself 
treatment are authoritative, | Hrst saw in his mind’s eye the scene 
The yy 4 movements are inferior in | = tye ae sorcerer’s chant. And 
fancy. The second may be taken for) ere is no love song of familiar type 
a lamentation with a few effective pas-} given to caterwauling ’cellos. There is 
sages after a long and dreary stretch,,9® conventional lament of approved 
In the Scherzo there is an excursion Crape and tears. <A dolorous theme, 
into Siegfried’s forest, and there are broadly and nobly thought, is sung by 
ee ape errs aps port aga arty of? mre Ms aah id The ib works, 
- Wagner. In e finale t change to aphnis now hastens toward the long- 
tog naee i pe eto orem = pa nice ro pars savamags eye There is 
@ symphon suffers ag a whole exuitation. 
from monotony se mood and in color-)j Im this instance a rich and rare or- 
Pa The instrumentation is generally Lrsivedeeniep ae covers a well shaped:-and 
ick and drab. _ vigorous body. 
| Mr. Loeffler’s ‘‘Pagan Poem’? is thus} Mr. Ysaye was not in the vein, and 
tar his ripest orchestral work. Bi by Tanee re aca wal tee + maga 
ased, a8 many know, on verses in e] e recitals, 00 Often. 
Seen Welogue of La a "4d tet ak bbe oe Pe pete | or ena 
erally rom ‘The orceress” of} | extraordinarily 
Theocritus. A girl by the aid of in-|_high standard, Vivaldi’s concerto, with 
cantations strives to bring back her|=the exception of the slow movements, 
truant lover. Jules Combarieu in his’ Was not worth the doing, and one 


curious book "La Musique et la Magie’’| these movements might well have be 
spared.. The effect of a violin car 
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‘The program of next week is as fol- 
lows: Mraczek, Symphonic Burleske, 
“Max und Moritz’; Liszt, Mephisto 
Anse, Charpentier, Impressions of 


YSAYE PLAYS ONCE 


LIKE A MASTER 


MebsS) 


‘in Saint-Saens. 


Mr Loeffler's “Pagan Poem’ Played 
Superbly, 


The 17th Symphony rehearsal. Dr 
Muck conducted. Ysaye was the solo- 
ist. The program was as follows: 


Sinding...Symphony in D minor, No. 1, op. 21 
Vivald{--Goncerto in G minor for violin, with 


organ and string orchestra. 


Loeffler—Pagan Poem (after Virgil), op. 14, for | 


orchestra, pianoforte (Mr Gebhard), English : . 
| ever leagues from the obvious and the 


horn (Mr Longy) and three trumpets. 


ew rs, or the gallantry and 'pol- 
ed Homkuce of manner... Dy 3 Mg ‘some- 
thing more than respec 2 music 
| the art of a great inter- 
How filled with the grace of an 
old picture in a stately ancestral gal- 
lery Ysaye made the slow smovements. 
It was a pity that the organ refused to 
respond to the vigorous tempi of the 
others. | 7 
It is a performance such as this by 
Ysaye—performance is a perfunctory, 
an impertinent word—that every inter- 
pretative musician should hear and 
-heed—violinists, pianists and, above all, 
singers. What a master of operatic 
schools Ysaye would have been had he 
had a voice. | 
There was authority in his mastery 
of the sustained line, the external arti- 
fice, the aloofness of the old.time con- 
-eerto. There was equal authority in 
‘that of Saint-Saens, but now in the. 
| guise of romantic ardor, of intimacy, | 
| of superb rhythmic daring. He took 
| the Sicilian melody more slowly than is | 
customary, but he kept its rhythmic | 
integrity. What sensuous beauty in his 
' delivery of the theme upon the G string | 
in the first movement. What abandon 
'in the brilliant figure in the last. 
| Dr Muck deserves thanks for the 


.' sympathetic and brilliant perforimance 


of Mr Loeffler’s ‘Pagan Poem.” itis a 
| work of peculiar distinction, saturated 
with poetic beauty, the product at once 
-of a delicate and an opulent imaginla- 
tion. The hearer listens in vain ‘or a 
measure which trenches upon the coin- 
monplace, one which appears to mark a | 
rift in the composer’s inspiration. 
The plasticity of form and idea 18) 


Saint-Saens—Concerto in B minor for violin; commonplace. It is as though dozen 


and orchestra. 

The concert was two hours and a 
quarter long, SO that the audience was 
too tired and too hurried after the 
Saint-Saens concerto to give Ysaye the 
tribute he deserved. If he plays to- 


night as he did yesterday afternoon, | 


and perchance never should visit Amer- 
ica again, the distinguished violinist will 
have left indissolubly linked with these 
concerts the memory of a great art; 


not necessarily that of the violin, nor 
the physical problems of its mechan- 
' ism, but the art of interpretation, even 
of a new creation, which molds images 
oF beauty in the forms of this epoch, 
and with no less understanding and 
discernment in those of two centuries 


| ago. 


. 


Comment upon the poise and repose of 


| other erystallizations of the thought | 
crowded for utterance, but this was the | 
inevitable, the chosen one. How “de | 


mirable the scheme of emotional values , 


upon which it is laid, the contrast be-- 
tween periods of stress and repose 


spiritual penetration, the same cun- 


ning of craftsmanship—as in the indivi- 
dual and poetic eloquence of the piano, 
of the English horn and. the. echoing 
trumpets—in the expression of some 
other cast of thought or form of life. 
Summoned by: the.continued applause of 
the audience, Mr Loeffler acknowledged 
its appreciation from his seat. 


bowing such as that which revived the — Sinding’s symphony is sane, if often 


Vivaldi concerto would be trite. Ysayé 


conventional music. He has listened 


has demonstrated at each appearance to Wagner and he also shows kinship to 


here the wonderous versatility of his bow, 


Puccini. The dynamics sometimes ex- 


a command over an astonishing range | ceed in loudness the proportions of the 


of musical articulation. He gives 


musical thought, but there is a beau- 


the varied accent, and to a degree the | tiful illustration of the sonata form, 
color, of the human voice. hig no|and this is now something. 


longer musical ‘effects’? which he 
closes, but the spiritual import of th 
composer's thought that lies beneath. 


dis- 


“7 
Vivaldi was a virtuoso in his day, and 4 ! 
was discredited as a composer. [t was 
d that his 


said he wrote for effect, an 


mastery of form exceeded the fertility 
of his invention. Ana yet how well this. 
mellow old music bears the light. Bach 
‘thought well of his concertos, and they 
were studied in Germany, although 


the were learned Engl 
‘decried their merit. 


shmen who 


here 
‘The two slow movements have a noble Jownaat Mele. ¥ d S ' 


urity of profile. 


The proud patrician 


: holl 1 jth i an li 
features nderness within the eyes, | the Celebrated Belgian Viblin- 


There are the rich colors and the) 
emotional suggestion of Orientalism, | 
but there is also the feeling that the: 
author might. have shown the same | 


° myer , . fis interesting principall account 
ist Accorded Splendid of its technical aifticuities fee was 


Tribute. | more of the real Ysaye art in the lyric— 


andante and the rather pompous 
final movements. 


| The appearance of the Vivaldi - 
GIVEN CONCESSION ber gave the violinists in the asabiaeall 


jan opportunity to compare Ysaye with | 
Kreisler, who played the concerto at 
Plays Two Concertos, and Audi-|°Me of the Sunday concerts in Sym-- 


phony Hall a few months ago. Mr 
ence Is Given Full Meas- | Marshall again was the organ accom- 
| panist. 

It was in the Saint-Saens concerto 
that Ysaye made his first appearance 
as a Symphony’soloist durin 

gs the sea- 
| By E. F. Harkins son of ’94-5, and though others played 
Eugene Ysaye, the celebrated Bel-|it before himz;and after him, no one 
giah ‘violiniat, who ie) touring the has ever matched the great Belgian 
“phe in it. He has completely mas- 
ered, not only its t i 
certs at $1000 a concert, is this week’s} which was written under the suid 
Symphony soloist. On his account] Of Sarasate, but its very soul. It is 
the rule against two concertos at one generally admitted that since Saras- 
> to whom it is dedicated, ceased to 
| play it the concert Ls : 
him to play the old early eighteenth } terpreter ee et commu 
I er quite worthy of comparison 
century Vivaldi concerto in G minor,| With Ysaye. 


for violin with organ and _ =~string 
orchestra accompaniment and the) 


ure of Music. 


country under a guarantee of 100 con- 


concert has been waived, permitting 


Tribute to Ysaye 


7 The audience paid a splendid tri | 
Z rib 
Saint-Saens concerto in B minor; and]/to the violinist yesterday, but a aia 


this concession to the great violinist} greater triumph may be expected ft6- 
of the times helps to make the long-|™isht, when the work will be per- 
ext Bymbhahe concert 6f the eckson. formed under more favorable circum. 


stances. 
The Sindi inor | 
nding symphony in D minor,} But Ysaye’s presence is only oné.en- 


|; Which introduces the program, is of} joyable feature of this seventeenth 


moderate length; but in addition to| Pair of concerts. Dr. Muck and the 
these three numbers, which would fill] Orchestra have never been in more: 
out the average concert time, there is brilliant form this season than they 
the Loeffler fantasy, “A Pagan| Were yesterday in the Sinding and! 
Poem.” | Loeffler numbers. The applause fle 


R lowing “A Pagan Poem” bro , 
egrets Over Program Heinrich Gebhard, the piano pepe 
, 


Dr. Muck has indeed given the Sym-! back 

-| back to the stage, and t 
phony patrons full measure this] the composer to his feet ay Losttaa 
week, but there must have been some| who was formerly second conmalian 


iregrets yesterday concerning the ar-]| master 
| of the orchestra, ¢ i 
rangement of the program. The Saint-] Medfield to attend the lh top Biss 


Saens concerto, which shows Ysaye at There will be no goloist 
his best, comes last. This position} weeks’ concerts, but a striniela ork 
does not affect the Saturday nightjelty will be on the pro r ty 
concert, but yesterday the earlygoers,|form of a fantastic ronda earth call 
of whom many attend the matinee,}‘‘Max and Moritz.” dealing with a 
had to leave either before the Saint-|adventures of two younmeal ; Se 
Saens number began or before it was) have figured as heroes in one of a 
finished. German comic papers. The work = 
The Vivaldi concerto is not so ap-|by the Czechish compose?, M “7 
pealing to the average music-lover as'The other numbers on the veel 
the one by Saint-Saens, yet yesterday will be Liszt’s ‘‘Mephisto Walts,"" ands 
the audience applauded most vigor-.Charpentier’s suite “Impression oe 
ously the third movement, which is Italy.” : mee. 
showy and nothing mere, and which Te eee | ue 


; 
’ 
. 
| 
| 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Trew, one Ma eI 


Two Notable Pieces Apart’ from Mr. 


Ysaye’s Concertos—Sinding’s Clamorous 
Northern Symphony Heard Again—The 
Achieving Loeffler of the “Pagan Poem” 
—New Aspects of the Music 


aced the first of the concertos that 

Mr. Ysaye played at the Symphony 
Concert yesterday afternoon and before 
the other stood Mr. Loeffler’s ‘‘Pagan 
Poem.’ Both are pieces that Dr. Muck 
put on his programmes during his first 
term with the Symphony Orchestra and 
that since his return he has been eager to 
revive. Memories of music heard five and 
Six years ago and not heard or read since 
are not the most trustworthy of guides; 
yet somehow neither the symphony nor 
the tone-poem quite fulfilled yesterday the 
antigipations that announcement of them 
had raised. Obviously and emphatically 
Sinding’s music is music of the Scandina- 
Vian north. It is so by the thick-voiced 
tonal tumult that clangs and_£ strides 
through much of it, and it is so by the 
plaintive and the penetrating voice of its 
quieter, contrasting and more moody melo- 
dies. Sinding has written his first and his 
fourth movements ruggedly. <A _ driving 
force, like that of rushing Vikings descend- 
ing upon the land, propels the first move- 


S ace th symphony in D minor pret- 


ment from vigor to vigor, from sweep to 


sweep or else takes refuge for the instant 
in breathless ejaculation. Here is music 
of the rude and commanding power of 
sound, sufficient in its own clamoring and 


turbulent strength. It seems as unordered | 


as a Viking horde, yet as they bore the 


tribal yoke, so it bears the yoke of the | 


symphonic form. The finale is like the 
heginning—music of shifting tumults, 
clanging proclamations, stifled ejaculations 
of sound. ‘The rough force of the first 
movement seems concentrated and a little 
solemnized; but the ruggedness and the 
insistent voice remain. 

Meanwhile in the Andante, this un- 
ashamed and unchecked Northerner has 


| sung in that plaintive, penetrating, wistful 


voice of Scandinavian song, whether it is 
small as that of Grieg or as big as this of 
‘Sinding—the queer voice that is so akin in 
impression to the pale, bleak, troubling 
lights of northern landscapes when the 
‘sun shines and all the tingling air has 
' been rain-washed. Sinding sings in sombre 
“mood in this voice, but not for long. The 
' tumult wells up again in his imagination 
and his tones, and the song smothered 
dwindles and dies darkly. And there are 
‘intervals and instrumental colorings in his 
| scherzo that are like the open spaces in 
‘these northern woods when the sunlight 
_glints between the lonesome tree-trunks and 


seems to falter nervously at the solitude. 
A symphony of the Scandinavian north, if 
there was ever one—full of the ruggedness 
and striding strength of its old Viking 
spirit, full of the bleak lights and airs of its 
landscapes, touching its plaintive and wist- 
ful moods, but avoiding their complement 
of eerie imaginings, a stern, sombre, tu- 
multuous music such as few composers 
write in these soft days of ours. Yet music 
that sounded a little monotonous in its re- 
liance upon strength and tumult. Even the | 
Vikings were not always clashing with | 
their shields and smiting with their swords, | 
No more need Sinding be always doing | 
likewise in his tones. | 

As Sinding’s symphony seemed some- | 
what monotonous in its insistent clangors, | 
so Mr. Loeffler’s ‘‘Pagan Poem’’ semed 
somewhat overdone in proportion to the 
poetic matter that suggested it. Virgil’s 
Eclogues are simple things outside the 
adroit felicities and the recondite images 
that clothe and deck them. It is the es- 
sense of such poetry that the sophistica- 
tion of the treatment shall contrast with 
the simplicity of the subject. And what 
is this song of the shepherd Alphesibceus 
that kindles Mr Loeffler to music-making? 
The tale of the incantations of the Thes- 
salian girl, whose lover had wandered 
away from her. She pines; she longs; 
by spells she would recall him. She weaves 
her enchantments anxiously, more out ot 
her own eager and aching spirit than out 
of her herbs and rites and waxen images 
upon the fire. ‘Draw from the city, my 
songs, draw Daphnis home.’ And lo! at 
the last enchantment he comes. “‘Tor- 
bear, my songs.’’ And Hylax is barking 
welcome at the door. 

The tale is told on a singie Virgilian 
page, in no more than half an eclogue. 
Yet it has stirred Mr. Loeffler to many 
pages of music and for nearly half an hour 
Dr. Muck and the orchestra were turn- 
ing them. Some of this music is a very 
magical music. That of the spells for ex- 
ample creeps into the listening imagina- 
tion and pricks it until it seems to hear 
and see and feel the incantation. By har- 
monies, by timbres, by pregnant melodic in- 
vention and development Mr. Loeffler has 
written here a very remarkable music in 
its eerie and haunting suggestion of magical 
and anxious rites. He has actually made 
a pianoforte sOund uncanny and the voice 


of distant and muted trumpets searching | 
and scarifying. He has written again a | 


very poignant music of the longing of the 
Thessalian girl that prompts her to her 
spells, that perchance was the real power 
of them, since the modern imagination will 
turn to telepathy and not enchantments. It 
is music, especially in the song of the Eng- 
lish horn, of a piercing beauty, full of the 
still intensity of the pain, the hope of such 
longing. Virgilian tearsaretrulyinit. Itis 
' the low cry of solitary passion feeding upon 
itself. It has a human quality that until 
Mr. Loeffler wrote this ‘“‘Pagan Poem”’ was 


| 
| 
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“fare in his music. Akin in humafity ana | *fternoon and’ wilt fil every place in’ it 
as thrilling in tones is the passion of ela. ‘28 evening. For thirty years and more 
tion in which the girl once more ieee. | Mr. Ysaye has led the life of a wandering 
her rewon lover. It rises quiveringly in ‘ virtuoso, calling Brussels his dwelling- 
the music; it mounts; it floods it: heroic Place: but absent from it for many months 
intensities are in it. ' © of every season. Of late he has been dis- 

From end to end the music has been as POS8@d to abridge these tours and to dimin- 

Symphonically knit as the most academic ish his occasional engagements.. He is 
could demand. All its incessant play of ; interested in the concerts that he has es- 
modulation and timbres has been wrought tablished in Brussels and at which he con- 
beyond cavil into it, so that they seem ducts often. He likes to add new pages 
rather to spring out of it. The animating to the manuscripts of his own compositions 

: melodic ideas have quickly stirred listening that no publisher can tempt him to draw 

imaginations and have done the full, free |!™0M his portfolio. He courts the ease 


| will of the composer. A symphonic poem that should end a life of long, laborious, 


could not well be more self-contained music | UPYelaxing achievement. The wonder is 

images and atmosphere the composer ,in America, making long journeys, appear- 

would evoke. A ‘Pagan Poem” is music .ing in many concerts. In the nature of 

Loeffler enkindled and masterful: of Mr. _ Other such tour. If he comes again, he is 

Loeffier humanized and passionate at last, | !!Kely to come for farewelling. Maybe, as 

chantments the music also of lovers’ pain ‘his public in America without formal 

and longing. And yet and yet, it is so | #dieux- To do so would accord with his 
single tale of a girl’s longing, spells and 

rewarding elation. Medea of Colchis en- When Mr. Ysaye does quit the stage, his 

— peen more worthy of it—if Mr. Loef- the public imagination. The expert and 

r must go to the amorous sorceresses of | the dilettanti may debate at will and length 

; for example, with those of Mr. Kreisler; 

THE YSAYE OF 1913 { but in the general mind Mr. Ysaye has long 

or ta ae aa linists. More: like Mr. Paderewski among 

THE VIOLINIST IN HIS FULLEST the pianists, he has impressed this general 

Orant,. RIPENING Wirh y “3 _ those who know little of other eminent 

i hn ’ “violinists and care less for them flock to 

Great Artistry—Th ; ; ‘tay 7 he is a unique figure among virtuosi. The 

ry e Refining, Simplify passing of the years have deepened this 

Have Undercone—The Results of the ~ aspect was gross and his face sensual, 

£ “ Now his sparer and firmer figure, with ‘ta 

Disclosead Them in Many Sorts of Music ]’ ed and controlled strength, is leonine and 

‘)his face has sloughed away its heaviness 

That It Has Now Attained Stood yesterday on the stage of Symphony | 

is Hall, master of himself, his instrument, his 

HE unsparing programme-book Of , alert; seeming! “ih 

: ; gly reflective yet quick. wit 

the Symphony Concerts affirmed P inner fire; unspotted by any trick of heaps 

his sixty-fifth year. His physical } the body and th \ rieek 

a e eye of the imagi 

aspect, the suppleness of his bowing arm: @ figure of power. The old days area 

of his mind and the quickness of his spirit 8 1l0cks tossed about his forehead and his. 

programme-books are not usually to be folding of a melod of ee 

ook u | } y, at the climax of ad- 

Questioned and jn all probability, Mr. Ysaye , vancing progressions. As the old gross-_ 

or play many more times in Boston. For 580 the old physical idios Ave. 

ston. yncrasies ‘ 

this reason, perhaps, Dr. Muck is permit- gone out of his playing. Pa.) 

orchestra, whereas most assisting violin- For Mr. Ysa oe les el lk 

ra, ye, like other of the test 

ists must ba content with one and for 4nd the truest artists of the theathe Sie: 


or music that better bears the emotions, | that he agreed to spend the present winter 
or high and rare imagination: of Mr. things, he is not likely to undertake an- 
making even the macabre music of en- |, S0me surmise, he prefers to take leave of 
magnified and sophisticated a music for a temperament. 
snaring Jason and all his Argonauts would | retirement will leave an appreciable gap in 
old legend. H. T. Pp. his qualities and attai ments in comparison, 
' been and is still the foremost of living vio- 
| imagination as a remarkable personality. 
The Matured Years of a Great Spir# and a . See as well as to hear Mr. Ysaye because 
ing and Sublimating Process That They impression. Once Mr. Ysaye’s physical 
Change as Mr. Ysaye’s Playing Here Has height and breadth and air of concentrat- 
—The Distilled Beauty of Many Kinds ‘and grossness. There he stands, as he 
Amusic and his audience; in repose, yet 
yesterday that Mr. Ysaye was in fi ner; engrossed in his task; to the eye of. 
and his codrdinating fingers, the alertness liin which, as Mr. Ysaye played, his black 
all alike belied such age. Yet the dates in great body swayed to and fro in the un-. 
cannot make many more American tours “ ness has gone out of his physical aspect, 
ting him to play two concertos with the — Bis 
this reason, more surely, the public filled = the concert-hall, has undergone the sim. 


every place in Symphony Hali Friday Plifying and the Spiritualizing process — 


ripening time. It is as though © 
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had distilled their artistry into its ae 
and most concentrated essence; as nae ta 
they had stripped themselves, as they i 
stripped it, of all superfluities; as ante 
their personality, their music and their 
utterance of both had become fused into a 
single and simplified whole. They may 
seem to do less, since they have put aside 
all persona] display and all musical effect 
for the sake of the display, for the purpose 
of the effect; yet they really accomplish 
more. Four times has Mr. Ysaye played 
here in the course of the current season 
—once at the Opera House; twice in re- 
citals of his own; again at the Symphony 
Concert of yesterday. Who that then heard 
him, except perhaps a few students of the 
violin, have thought of his technique as a 
particular attribute of his playing? What- 
ever he wills with it, whatever the music 
wills for him, he accomplishes, and the 
hearer, engrossed by other delights of the 
accomplishment, heeds not the aptitude of 
the means. It is time to take for granted 
that aS soon as Mr. Ysaye has warmed 
to his work—for sometimes he must use 
this privilege of the elderly virtuoso—he is 
past master of all the arts of arm and 
wrist and fingers as the violin exacts them, 
and of all the requirements and the re- 
sources of the most “transcendental” tech- 
the violin. 
Tie. exe violinists that seem to compel 
their instrument to do their bidding and 
the bidding of the chosen music. There are 
violinists who display their technical mas- 
tery as ina rhapsody of young achievement, 
Mr. Ysaye has passed both these stages in 
the evolution of a great virtuoso. He per- 
suades the voice of the violin until it seems 
to, yield itself to him and to the music 
spontaneously and through all its ranges 
as in rarefied freedom and distilled pas- 
sion of utterance. It speaks as a mistress 
speaks at the thrill of the touch of her 
lover’s hand. So touched and thrilled, the 
manner of the speaking is simplified and 
spiritualized. The virtuosity of most vio- 
linists seems coarse beside Mr. Ysaye’s 
as it now is. He has sublimated ail the 


arts of bowing, harmonics, double-stopping 


and the rest. He has refined them out 
of a separate and intruding existence. 
They seem only the chance incidents and 
the momentary decoration of the music. 


The violinist achieves them no more con- 
Spicuously than he makes a melody in- 
strumental song. They come, they go, like 
delicate figuration in tones upon the air. 


—_———— 


As Mr. Ysaye, with the years of richest 
maturity, has spiritualized his technical 
resource and attainment, so also has he 
spiritualized the tone that it produces. 


of achieving fire; but he prefers other an 
finer accomplishment. At both of his re 
citals here and at Symphony Hall yester. 
day, he has caressed the ears of his heat 
ers with a tone of exquisite fineness, a tor) 
that was like some delicate and luminous 
strand unfolding, expanding upon the soft 
background of the air. The exquisite soft. | 
ness of this tone was the complement o!' 
its exquisite fineness. It was edgeless, yet 
it bore the clear contours of the melody 
or the changeful arabesques of the figures. 
It was polished into perfect smoothness, | 
yet it lacked neither body nor warmth. It | 
was pellucid, catching every light and 
shade of the music and every fleck of the | 
plav of the violinist’s imagination. lt 
flowed as with spontaneous and unbroken | 


motion and endless were the gradations |—& 


of its pace. Its sensitiveness was at one | 
with its fineness and softness. There was 


_ magic in it as though it would evoke all 


the beauty of the violin, of the music, = 
the violinist’s feeling for it. This Mey om 
bore the abstract, the sublimated wens y 
of musical sound as of ge” oncigse™ rote 
upon the air. It bore also the tobe 7s 
beauty of the music whether ssones o- 
Chausson, Vivaldi or Saint-Saéns ha =. 
ten it, and bore it always as the song hm 
rarely may the human voice accomy yea 
And it bore finally the new _» enevsangadie 
that the eliminating years have set ir 


+ ° =" VAY 
| in Mr. Ysaye. It attained, aS a voice n 


sometimes attain, the distinct og lpg 
centrated beauty of musical sound pide 
seems as a disembodied, thrilling, en¢ pan 
expressive enchantment. There as a 
analogue to it, the voice of tle og 
moments in her similarly simplices = 
spiritualized years. The subtlety O ion 
| is the subtlety that becomes as slmp 


we one eee 


This clarification of Mr. Ysaye’s spirit 1S | 


most obvious in the music that ae ra. 
elects to play and in his disclosure O = 
emotional, poetic and characterizing a. 
tent. More and more he returns to- i. 
music of the seventeenth and the Pig 
teenth-century composers, who sough # 
draw from the violin its purest and op 
sensitive voice, who sought to write haga 
that would be as the beautiful writing : 
beautiful sounds all-sufficient in need 
selves, animate with the emotion of e 
tones, the instrument and the act of ou 
creation, and needing no other reason ae 
being. When at nis recitals here in Bos 
ton Mr. Ysaye has chosen among modern 
pieces he has preferred music like “eal 
son’s ‘‘Poem,” out of which he could agp 
and concentrate the manifold poetry ol 
emotionalized tones, or music like Saint 
Saéns’s concerto of yesterday, which he 
could transfigure into a beauty of idea and 


There was a time wherein he made his nL eye an goer ga in his heart 
of power, when the voice of may hardly have E , 

Be wos 4% the sound of many Playing those old concertos oa ee 

voices, when the depths, the breadths, the} of Mozart or Vivaldi or pena oe ed 

sweeps and the glows of his tone seemed} has transfigured them ee ‘y : 9 

unmatched and unmatchable. No doubt] them with the ne sah che ttshing a te icon 

he is capable of all this now in moments! them flow alano thair 


ve m — “Seep eeenwas WwW te ww 444. weawee wee te 
cient beauty or ‘their relieving playfulness. | the tones that the co 
He has not tried to make tranquil song ner- { his imaginings and hi 
vous or melancholy song impassioned, or. divines, releases, 
Playful sport with form, melody and figure | way the music zg 
feats of technical agility or declamatory | the beckoning vis 
vigor. He has distilled out of the music, | of the longing 
| Out of his violin, out of himself, the sensu-_ last to the desi 
Ous beauty, the formal beauty, the design- | The great, the 
ing, the inventive, the interweaving imagi- Spirit of Mr. 
nation, that make its essence and its emo- | music, surren 
tion. He has wrought its patterns and} forth again. That gre 

arabesque with an _ infinite fineness and| compact now of mental, 

Sensitiveness. His tone has discovered and and technical faculty, 

reflected its lights and shadows. Its moods sets Mr. Ysaye ap 

have been his moods. Of his time. Clari 

Divination and transfiguration have been! fied and Sublimated, it Speaks now, ag it 

as one in this playing. By divination Mr. never has before in his Playing. H. Tp. P. 
Ysaye has caught the simple, the abstract, eerste 

the grave or the playful beauty that eman- Mr. Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem” 

ates from so many pages of this old music, ~ 

Then by imagination he has disclosed and At the Symphony Concerts of Friday 
heightened it in the voice of his violin, 224 Saturday Mr. Loeffler’s ‘Pagan Poem’ 
His tone, it has been said, has now become ics Polly ny iy Rape sg Resi be 
of the disembodied beauty and purity of sss 

music as a sensation of sound upon the air, 1%7-° Now as then, Mr. Gebhard will 


or the striving and comes at 
red and the attained beauty, 


] ¢ 
By it and by his spiritualizea self behing. P12Y the pianoforte that Mr. Loeffler adds. 


+, tO its orchestra < Mr. ° it 
he has made this old music seem of like. siderable and significant’ pe eet “nie 
purity and beauty. Gladly from the fields sa | I a 


mposer could find for | 
8S longings. Mr. ‘Ysaye 
concentrates, and Straight- 
lows with the fairness of 
ions or aches with the pain 


of the blessed, the composers must have - 


heard him playing it, rejoicing that at his 
hands it can still touch the Spirits of other 
men than they. 

In kindred fashion, Mr. Ysaye has sim- 
plified and sublimated his modern pieces. 


It is easy to read Saint-Saéns’s concerto in ; 


B minor and think it no more than an ele- 
sant exercise for the violinist and polished 
pleasure for his audience. There are pas- | 
Sages in it easy to reproach as routine or 
commonplace. Heard from Mr. Ysaye’s 
hands, when at last he had warmed yes- 
terday afternoon, its melodies were dis- 
tilled into a soft and rarefied beauty; they 
Curved and expanded luminously; they | 
Sparkled to their rhythms and now and | 
then shadows crossed them or a moment of 
melancholy stayed them. Ornament for 
Ornament’s sake became as lace-like and 
fanciful decoration. The whole concerto |! 
sounded as the lyric poetry of tones. So 
may Mr. Ysaye, as he now is, draw. from 
Such music a beauty that is more than 
half of his own responsive imaginings, his 
Violin and his playing. It is the Spiritual- 
izing process of these artistic maturities 
raised highest. 

The refining process of this same ripen- | 
ing has been clear in Mr. Ysaye’s playing | 
of such pieces for technical display as 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘Havanaise’’ or his ‘‘Rondo 
Capriccioso.’’” He hag played them as 
though they were musing of a delicate and 
spontaneous virtuosity upon the music and 
not as the rhapsodic and Obvious display 
of a virtuoso’s resource and power. He 
has Simplified, in turn when he has played 
Such pieces as Chausson’s ‘‘Poem.” It can 
Seem a nervous, inarticulate music of 
Vision and nassion oanlvy half expressed in 


Written for the English horn. The con- 
cealed ‘‘trumpets obbligati,”” made audible 
by the removal of a panel in one of the 


+ doors back of the Orchestra, will be 
Played by Messrs. Kloepfel, Mann and 


Merrill. Dr. Muck produced the tone- 
poem and he has been eager to revive it 
As almost always with Mr. Loeffler’s tone. 
poems, the suggestion of poetry has 
kindled him to: the Suggestion of music, 


Behind “A Pagan Poem’’ Stands the second 


of the songs of the Shepherds in ‘the 
eighth Eclogue of Virgil, when the streams 
listened, stilling their current, and the lynx 
heard breathless and the heifer lifted her 
eyes wondering. The song is the imagined 
Song of the girl of Thessaly, whose lover, 
Daphnis, has forsaken her and whom. 
she would recall from the city whither he 
has strayed, by the impelling force of her 
enchantments. And lo! when her magic is 
done, he comes. Mr. Loeffler has gzeneralized 


‘the picture, the mood, the whole poetic 
Bugsestion of Virgil’s verse. He has not . 


imitated its formal divisions; reiterated | 
its refrain or sought to reproduce-any of — 
its details except the barking of the wel-— 
coming dog. Rather, as it was written in 
this place after the first performance of 
“A Pagan Poem”: 

“A passion of longing cries in the music; 
the enchantments shal] work their spell by 
the passion of desire that is kindling them 
more than by the sorceress’s fires; a pas-_ 
Sion of exultant possession crowns them at. 
the enl. The yearning and the joy have a 
vital. quality that is new to Mr. Loeffler’s 
shadowy music of vision. He touches ac- 
tual homeliness in the barking dog. Even 
the sluggishly imaginative listener may- 
hear. the music of the spells in ‘A Pagan 
Poem.’ It does not spare Mr. Loeffler’s © 
familiar command of uncanny suggestion — 
in tones. The voice of magic is imit, but 


—————— 
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the voice wails ‘and wails with the: inten- ‘ment to the Philharmonic Orchestra in 
‘sity of the human desire that in the Thes- | Vienna and to the Cpera’ House in Ham- 
‘salian girl was feeding the sorceress’s en- | burg—to say nothing of occasional obliga- 
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formances of opera in Darmstadt and hie dt fn 
other Germap cities, and within the - grea: 
jast week he received. a4 most urgent 
call to conduct the pérformances of 
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‘sion and new humanity, Mr. Loeffler seeks 

a larger, more intense and more vivid ut- 

‘ a thee offers he has positively de-. 

) clined. | poser who dares to adopt this phrase 

new propulsive power; richer and wari - II | () | Dr. Muck will be in Boston at least | net only as his watchword, but 4 ae 

ef, but no less felicitous and imaginative | . @ until the end of the season of 1916-1917, | entire subject matter? Technical af. 

in it. The music of ‘A Pagan Poem’ is 

poetic still, but now the voice is human 

‘en 

Declare Report He departures into its | 

a Pp . WA S $13, tne most in one rhythm-—at 


Sought Release 
Fake 


FLAT DENIAL OF RUMORS ABOUT 


“SEN DR. MUCK ik 4/43 
For Four Years More He Will Gontinue 
with the Symphony Orchestra—The Re+ 
vival of Mr. Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem” To- 


“not macabre fancy. . . For this new pas- ee 

terance than he has ever aqngie lenees DR. MU | K 
— melodies have a substance that ieigit Champs Elysees Opera House in Paris. So much. for the initial 

no less significant voice: his rhythms have 

is' the instrumental coloring. Hitherto Mr. | : | | | | alysis is not here in place, but it 1 

| rue that this symphony is practically 

of poetic magic. There was a subtle spell | --one theme; with its variants and trans- 

| formations it emphasizes» but one key— 

and of clear passion.’”’ | \ with extraordinary obstiracy and’ ef-- 

: —— OLOIST fect throughout the work, with passing | 

departures into its relative and tonic! 

' | Ppt? ne most. in. two closely related | 

|¥Ysaye at Disadvantage on? . ythms; it is of a dark and forbidden; 

| 


ee ss eS, 


is a marvellous flooding of light with 
| the sudden change to the major mode, 
gene the effect of this last is over-" 
whelming, past all speech. It is as 


‘chantments. ‘The magic is human, vital, tions to other theatres. 
Parsifal in January, 1914, n the new|/ huge, dark and conquering. 
ens them; he develops them with fuller but 
Lioeffier’s music has had the voice of a kind 
| that of D minor, which is adhered to 
| color until the very last, when there 
Symphony Programme 


ee 


morrow—Mr. Zimbalist Comes Again— 
Mme. Culp’s and Mr. Godowsky’s Joint 
Concert—The Chicago Orchestra Struggles 
with Its Name—Items anc Opinions 


OR reasons not easy to understand 

the management of the Symphony 
Orchestra fas chosen to dignify 

, with a formal denial certain inno- 
cent or ignorant babble that has been go- 
ing about the town concerning Dr. Muck. 
This gossip, which seems wholly the inven- 
tion of those that set it afoot, hinted that 
Dr, Muck would leave the orchestra at the 
end of the current musical year to g0 
wherever the gossiper was pleased to send 
him—to the Opera House at Munich (where 
Mr. Walther happens to have been engaged 
for a term of years as chief conductor); 


| 
| 
| 
| 


) 


to the Opera House at Vienna (where the | 


position of the director, Mr. Gregor, hap- 
‘pens to be precarious); to the new opera 
house in Paris, the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées, and even back to Berlin again 
All this babble has annoyed Dr. Muck, who 
is needlessly sensitive in such matters, even 
after much experience of them in both 
Berlin and Boston. He became the con- 
ductor of the Symphony Orchestra last 
‘autumn under a contract which does not 
end until May of 1917. For four years he 
had. been anticipating his return to the 
post; he came back gladly; his work here 
absorbs and pleases him; he has no thought 
of any other. He has declined every pro- 


‘ al that has come to him from Europe | 
‘to conduct even at special performances in | 


summer festivals. 
stays. The heads and fronts of this gos- 
‘sip have named Mr. Weingartner as Dr. 
Muck’s successor in Boston. They should 
‘remember that Mr. Weingartner, supple as 

} is with contracts, is under long engage- 


Here he is and here he! 


Posh Wael. y at 


Rumor and gossip have bee busy 
for several weeks past making plans 
for Dr. Karl Muck, the conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

There have been some variations re- | 
garding just where in Europe he is | 
going next fall, but all the reports | 
seem to be unanimous concerning his 
leaving Boston and the Boston Sym-' 
phony Orchestra at the end of the 
present seasor. The gossips have even 
named Felix Weingartner as his stc- 
cessor. 


-—————E—_———— 


REPORT FALSE. 


These reports have caused much an- 
noyance to those svitally interested in | 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Dr. 
Muck’s present contract with the or- 
chestra has four years to run and there 
is no shadow of truth in the report that 
he has any intention Whatever of ask- 
ing a release. Inf other words there 
has been absolutély no foundation for 
any of these reports which have caused 
so much comment. 

Since Dr. Muck arrivéd in America 
last fall he has been bésieged with re- 
quests to take various important posts 
in Europe. As long ago as last spring 
great influence was brought to bear on 
him to take the post left vacant in 
Munich by the death of Felix Mottl. 
Efforts of every kind have been made 
to secure him for the head of the Vi- 
enna Opera. Nor is it violating confi- 
dence, to say that Berlin would be only 


BY OLIN DOWNES i 


Eugene Ysaye was the soloist at the 
public rehearsal of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. He played Vivaldi’s 
concerto in G@ minor, with the accom- 
' paniment of strings and organ and the 
| Violin concerto of Saint-Saens in kb 
i minor. He was not in the vein, and ‘he 
| Played under especial difficulties. He 
| had net arrived in Boston at the time 
| ASTO cl upon for rehearsal; he was eyvi- 
i dently not thoroughly at ease; but most 
| disadvantageous of all was the superb 
| OFchestrat music which Mr. Ysaye was 


| the disturbing element furnished by 
| tlhe’ intrusion of a soloist on an orches- 
tral programme more evident, and we 
say this without disrespect ‘and with 
the warmest appreciation of the great- 


compelled to play against. Never was 1 
] 


t:ess of Mr. Ysaye’s art. The orchestra] ? 
| pleces were Sinding’s Symphony in Dt 
ber a modern epic, and Charles M. , 


Loeffler’s Pagan Poem, which grows 
greater with every hearing. Few other 
compositions would have been so dis- 
tinctive after Sinding’s work. ' 

In the symphony Sinding shows an 


accustomed thing today than it was in 
1890, when the D minor symphony was 
first performied. - We mean, the splen- 
did centralizing of the entire work 
upon One single idea. This musical 
and emotional idea is furnished by a 
tragic motive in the old minor sgeale 
with the flatted seventh. We mention 
this technical detail only because the 
somewhat archaic or mediaval charac- 
ter of the natural scale greatly en- 
hances the force and the elemental ap- 
peal of the theme. This wild phrase, 


unexpected mastery of the style of 
composition which is far more of an- 
1 


Scandinavian spirit, impregnated with 
modern thought—the Scandinavian 


though the gleaming‘gates of Walhalla 
had suddenly opened wide. Patt 

The symphony is open to two strong 
objections: Its Wagnerian idioms and 
its heavy instrumentation. Sinding ig 
more than an ardent Wagnerite. He 
is personally a representative of. the 


spirit, as well as the Scandinavian 
scenery, There is more than natural- 
ism, which in itself is ~so impressive 
when it comes from the North in this 
work. Nor must the heaviness of the 
instrumentation be supposed entirely 
unintentional on the part of the com- 
poser. It surely conduces much to the 
impression conveyed* of great, broad 
brush-strokes, | of austeré and gigantic 
strength and of colossal gloom. Tt 
is music armed cap-a-pie, Pa 
But the only adequate description. of. 
music is music. The symphony, and 
the performance, for which the sy¥m- 
phony audiences owe Dr. Muck a debt. 
of thanks, should be repeated, and that 
very soon. After this performante Dr. 
Muck was recalled three times. ~ 


Loeffler’s ‘‘Pagan Poem” 

Mr. Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem”’ was al- 
so admirably interpreted, and-as repeat- | 
ed hearings bring more understanding, 
of the work, it is seen tobe perhaps’ 
the finest score of his later period. The 
enchantress, in the Eclogue of Verstis, 
calls her beloved from the city by 
means of her spelis, The tone-poem is 
a free fantasy, and its ideas, whie toh” 
are unusually potent, are worked out 
with the rarest interest. It is unneces: 
sary to speak here of Mr. 


heard at once, and given to the | technical mastery, but the, strang 


beauty of his workmanship fs another 
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established composer of our time whom i. 
they have persistently and without reason i 
ignored. Mr. Gericke discovered Mahler’s i BOSTON SYM PH ONY OR $ HE ST 
music in the final months of his service s A. 
here, but seven years ago it gtenlgeni ai 4 
than it is now and it was just beginning a 
to establish itself in the repertories of sym- % Dr. K ARL M UCK, Con du ctor. 
phony concerts. Not once did Dr. Muck 
turn to Mahler during his first term in 
Boston. Mr. Fiedler in his schedules for 
two seasons announced a symphony by 
ee | Mahler. Possibly he really intended to 
Ysaye, he re- bring one to performance, but his choice 


artist, Whatever eon was. the second, which may be Mahler's i XLV. CONCERE, 
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tter. It is individual with him. ° Tt : 


‘the man himself, his ideas forcing th 

the Mnannels of expression, The hear- 
er’s imagination is left free to wane r 
‘ps it will, The imagination’need not 
‘be stretched, surely, to sense a mood 
‘of magic, passion, incantation, and for | 
the emotional effect of the syccessive | 
a sas to make an indelible impres- . 


t 


sion. | 

eee is to us, in this work and in | 
‘le other compositions of Mr.: 
‘Loeffler, a. @lassic harmony, a studied 
simplicity of outline bringing with it 
a cooling suggestion of the antique. 
‘There s in this music infinite sensu- 
‘ousness, and yet a cerebral quality 
peculiar, we believe, to the composer, 
whfth is as refreshing as it is distin- 


; 
| 


—— 


7 


guished. : 
\* Mr. Gebhard took the piano part in 
\this performance. He and Mr. Loney, 
'the player of the English horn, made 
tthe performance the more memorable 
by their art. As for Mr. Ysaye, he re- 
‘mains a great artist, whatever his 
mood, but there is little literature for 
' the violin which stands successfully 
against great orchestral music, and 
‘neither the old and uneven concerto of 
| Vivaldi, or the popular concerto \of 
| Saint-Saens, including in its measures 
‘everything from a ballet dance to a 
hyman of praise, could compare for an 


‘comparable instrument, the modern 
orchestra. 


Mahler’s Fifth Symphony, but 

_ Sibelius’s New Piece, to Be Played Next 

Month at the Symphony Concerts—Mr. 

- Marcoux, Miss Hempel and Miss Bori 
Re-engaged for Next Season at the Opera 

Mr. Urban to Continue as Stage 


* 


Director and Scene-Painter — Another : 
Recital by Mr. Ysaye — Mr. Urack at 


“The Pops”—The Cast for “Tristan’— 
Items and Opinions 


™ last, for the first time in seven 
years, @ symphony by Mahler will 

be played at the Symphony Con- 

certs. From the beginning of the 

season Dr. Muck has contemplated the 
performance of one or another of Mahler's 
symphonies that required neither chorus 
‘nor solo voices, Finally, he chose the fifth, 
the only one of them that has been heard 
Hei ere—in the last year of Mr. Gericke 8 
eo ductorship. As soon, however, as he 
_ gerutinized the score and the parts in the 
‘Jibrary of the orchestra, he discovered that 
“they required many corrections since Mr. 
“Gericke had “edited” the symphony some- 
“what freely. The correcting process re- 


instant with the eloquence of that in-! 


“Quired time and Dr. Muck has been uncer- 

tain whether the restored parts could be 
made ready this season. Fortunately the 
work is nearly done and at a pair of con- 
certs in April, Dr. Muck and the orchestra 
will play the symphony. If it goes well, 
ether symphonies by Mahler are likely to 
follow in succeeding seasons. 

It is high time that Mahler had his just 
place on the programmes of the Symphony 
Orchestra, since he is the one eminent and 
established composer of our time whom 
they have persistently and without reason 
ignored. Mr. Gericke discovered Mahler’s 
music in the final months of his service 
here, but seven years ago it was less known 
than it is now and it was just beginning 
to establish itself in the repertories of sym- 
phony concerts. Not once did Dr. Muck 
turn to Mahler during his first term in 
Boston. Mr. Fiedler in his schedules for 
two seasons announced a symphony by 
Mahler. Possibly he really intended to 
bring one to performance, but his choice 
was the second, which may be Mahler's 
masterpiece, but which also requires a 
huge chorus difficult to gather and re- 
hearse. So again for four years Mahler's 
music went unheard in concerts noted the 
world over for the catholicity of their rep- 
ertory and for their open doors to contem- 
porary composers, Meanwhile, on all sides, 
Mahler’s symphonies have been oftener and 
oftener heard, whether the hearer listened 
with an impressed or an unimpressed ear, 


they abundantly deserved performance; and 


HE PLANS OF DR. MUCK AND THE. 


OPERA : 
JA aqai.4 . 4 Witt The 
ot 


there is no questioning now Mahler’s high 
place among the composers of our time. 
The neglect of his music has been a per- 
sistent, strange and unexplained reproach 
to the Symphony Orchestra. Now, at last, 


Dr. Muck is to remove it. 
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SEASON 1912--13. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


ALY. GCONCHRIE, 
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Jirogranune, 
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AVI. GONGERYT. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 15, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme, 


SYMPHONIC BURLESKE, ‘“‘Max and Moritz’’ 
EPISODE from Lenau’s “‘Faust’’ (Mephisto Waltz) 


Impressions of Italy 


(First t 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1912--13. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 


CHARPENTIER, 
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. Overture, ‘‘ Tannhiauser 


SION F 
Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


Tone-Poem, “Don Juan (after N. Lenaw), Op. 20 
Symphony No. 6, in B minor; “Pathetic,” Op. 74 


SYMPHONY 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 
PROGRAMME 


PE 


I, Adagio. Allegro non troppo. 
grazia. 


IT. Allegro con 


IIT. Allegro molto vivace. 
IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 
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Richard Strauss 
Tschaikowsky 


Wagner . 
Wagner . 
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q ‘thing tauaee “Dr. Sock: nd ‘another 


ge he 10. (3 | all his predecessors. He never vin his | 


trumpets, his trombones and his tuba 


A oy ae CONCERT FOR THE | make a din for the din’s sake; yet never 
PENSION FUND > 


istic clanging or deepening voices. He 


never reduces them to an epicene suavity; | 4 


Conductor—From Power to Finesse in | 8ave only where the music bids them be So, 
; ¢ ay ” | As they are now—and the horns yesterday 
Wagner’s Music—Strauss’s “Don Juan” In with them, they are thrilling to hear in 


All Its Sweep and Magnificence—The § the breadth, the depth, the glowing 
“Pathetic”? Symphony Lifted from Ner- warmth of their power. They are as ex- 


pressive as are the strings or even, almost, 

vous Frenzies Into Tragedy the clarinets. 
LMOST always in the concerts of the 4 The playing of the ‘‘Siegfried Idyl’’ proved, 
Symphony Orchestra for its Pen- in turn, how wide-ranging is this virtuosity, 
sion Fund the band and the con-* though that finicking word seems some- 


ductor are on their mettle. They 2 times to belittle the supple power that it | 
are occasional concerts, and not the regu- y Would designate. For even when a big | 


lar series running its regular course. They “ 9rchestra in a big concert-room plays Was- 
are concerts for an audience quite different "er’S music for the woman who was the 
from those which assemble on the twenty- Mother of his son, it is still music in min- 
four Fridays and the twenty-four Satur- iature that must run in the finest of pro- 
days of ‘“‘the season’—an audience that Portionings, the most delicate of shadings, 
does not take the virtues of the orchestra the brightest and yet the gentlest threads 
for granted and that thrills eagerly and ; °f curving and recurving melody. The 
openly to the music and the playing that it Whole plece is soft musical rapture to be 
hears. The cynics may be left to say released in the softest of tones. The 
that the orchestra usually cutdoes itself at transitions in it are the birth and the re- 
these Pension Fund concerts, because it is Pirth of this rapture. The little climaxes 
playing the receipts thereof into its own 4ré more than the gathering and the swell- 
pockets. Be the impelling cause and the ing of the lines of the long-held melodics: 
attendant circumstance what they may, the. their culminating trills are also the climax 
fact remains out of long experience. More- © of the gently rapturous mood behind them. 
¢ Over, the conductor usually makes an in- Wagner’s heart sings within him and 
teresting programme for these same con- ‘Spontaneously his music sings with it. Yet 
certs. It is not above the head of anyone there it is asking such feats of adroit shad- 


who cares for symphonic music; yet it does ing, of delicate adjustment, of interwoven | 


not consist of pieces aimed indiscriminate- ™elody and arabesque as orchestra and 
ly at average ears and emotions. Often- Conductor were accomplishing yesterday. 
est the chosen items have the virtue of | They might have accomplished them with 
familiarity ‘in themselves and of novelty ] @ dry and meticulous precision and perfec- 


once does he strip them of their character- — 
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‘in the interpretation that they receive. tion. They did accomplish them as though 4 


Now and again more or less of them are | they were the spontaneous voice of the | i 


| music that has not recently been heard at | 80ng sung to Cosima on that Christmas 
| the regular Symphony Concerts and will | morning and as though they were all the 
not for the current season be heard there. | Wagner who wrote it and set the little 
Thus for the first time since Dr. Muck’s|{ orchestra to Singing out of the fulness of 
return the orchestra played yesterday af- J his own happiness. For it is the glory of 
| ternoon Strauss’s tone-poem, ‘‘Don Juan,” | Dr. Muck’s conducting of the Symphony 
| and Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pathetic’ symphony, | Orchestra that he persuades it in equal 
Wagner, in this Wagner-starved town, is | measure to flawless technical virtue, to end- 
almost as essential at a Pension Fund con- | less suppleness, to euphony and beauty of 
cert, and out of his music came the other | tone, and yet keeps that tone and all these 
two pieces on the programme—the over- {| attributes the expression of the mood and 
ture to “Tannhaduser’ and the “Siegfried | the movement, the passion or the play of 
_ éyl. { the music. The orchestra under his hand 
‘ The orchestra was on its mettle and the | becomes a more beautiful and thrilling in- 
conductor, too. They had not gone far into | strument because it is so expressive; and 
the overture to ‘“‘Tannhiuser’’ before the | a more expressive instrument because its 
long, steadily moving, steadily glowing | tone and all the rest of its songful quali- 
Sweep of the cumulating Pilgrims’ Chorus] ties are so beautiful. 
was clear proof of it. The proof waxed in meta 
the nervous bite with which the strings and In little all these qualities were written 
the rest accented the music of the Venus-'| across the playing of the “Siegfried Idy].” 
‘berg. It was clearest of all for Dr. Muck | They flamed out of the performance of 
when he made the song in praise of Venus | ‘‘Don jJuan.”’ And what music it is! 
- move like a richly colored thread drawn | Strauss wrote it in the golden prime of his 
_ across. this background, and when the | youth when all his powers were still 
horns clearly added their intoning voices | touched with young fire,. There is the pro- 


to the proclaiming tl of the finale, testing noawer that at the verv besinning 


. ae y L\A € ‘ Or sex i _ 


phony Orchestra at the end of the {"” ig i Ne 
present season. The gossips have even “We are. ‘alywad/s Hinkhod wie: ee sym: | 
);-named Felix Weingartner as his suc-| Phony concert is entirely orchestral, — 
cessor. great orchestra is attractive enough with-. 
These reports have caused much : out the aid of either vocalist, or pianist, 


: or violinist, although the last tw uh 
tinnoyance to those vitally interested | well enouzh in pie ey " Westertae bie 


In the Boston Symphony Orchestra.| noon the programme leaned somewhat 
Dr. Muck’s present contract with the} towards the modern French school, al-. 
orchestra has four years to run and| though the two Gallic numbers which he-" 
there is no shadow of truth in the re- | 8an the concert were very different from 
port that he has any intention what- C#°h Other. Dukas gave a very graphic 
ever of asking a release. In other and intelligible picture. Debussy’ did not. 
ei. tin niet “Atlee? Yon ae ~, We have heard Debussy’s sea-pictures 
7 as been absolutely no now four times. We are not growing 
foundation for any of these reports- reconciled to his treatment of Father Nep- , 
which have caused so much comment. tune. Instead of finding here:— 3 
Since Dr. Muck arrived in America 


last fall he has been besieged with The ever-fresh, the ever-free.’’ 


requests to take various important we discover only what Shakespeare caltea 
posts in Kurope. As long ago as last: “a sea of troubles,’ or possibly that 
spring great influence was brought to sea, full of slimy things, that Coleridge 
bear on him to take the post left, pictured in his ‘Ancient Mariner.” There 
vacant in Munich by the death off 2re other composers who have written 
Felix Mottl. Efforts of every kind about the ocean, and it is but fair to com- 
have been made to secure him for the P@te them with Debussy. The majesty ‘of 
head of the Vienna opera. Nor is it the first movement of Rubinstein’s “Ocean” 
violating. confidence t th Berli , Symphony is far greater than anything to 
yauing coniaence to say that Berlin. pe found in this work, although Rubinstein 
would be oniy too happy to have him gets rather tame before he spins off his 
back, seven movements. Mendelssohn suggests 
[In addition to these offers, Dr. Muck _ the torpid dullness of some of Debussy’s , 
has been requested to lead special per- work (intentionally) in the first part (in- 
formances of opera in Darmstadt and troduction) of his ‘“‘Becalmed at Sea,”’ but 
other German cities, and within the he gives a joyous egeaiet trip in the suc- 
last week he received a most urgent, Ceeding “Happy Voyage.” The first twenty 
cali to conduct the performance of. ‘measures of his “Hebrides’’ overture, | am 
“Parsif "> * i? a 1914. ; , the the ceaseless play of. the waves upon the 
vepiaee 1 aD anuary, jivis, In He pasaltic walls of Fingal’s cave, upon the 
new champs Elysees Opera House in jonely island, are worth the whole of this 
Paris. All these offers he has positively affected picture. Max Bruch’s Viking 
declined. sailors, in ‘‘Frithjof,’’ go far beyond the 
Dr. Muck will be in agg at least! suffering passengers with Debussy. Wag- | 
unti! the end of _ Se % 1916- | ner’s ‘Flying Dutchman” overture Causes | 


1917. foun al this work to shrivel up altogether. 


i: Possibly there is a nausea-motif, a 

\|NO SOLOISTS AT steward-motif, a basin-motif, an empti- 
ness-motif, and a few other figures of this . 

a kind, in the work, which we did not grasp, — 
THE SYMPHONY which might make the meaning clearer. — 
Frenchmen are proverbially poor sailors, — 

| and Debussy proves this in his tone- 


| picture. The constant use of the muted — 

sg T PROGRAMME , tones of the horn, and the everlasting 
{ plaints of the oboe may be understood at 

ENTIRELY ORCHESTRAL | once if we but change the title of the work 

to ‘‘Mal de Mer!’’ No! Debussy is more at. 

home in picturing stagnant pools under de- 


MacD , ey j ite’? ' caving castles (vide ‘“Pelleas and Mel-— 
rida Indian Suite of | isande’’) than in portraying the salt air 


: and spindrift of the ocean. “EN! 
Strong Calibre, a Worthy Num- The work is one movement short of the 
symphonic number. If this composition oe 
t 


‘“‘The sea! the sea! the open sea! 


ber in American Orchestral Rep- come anywhere but at the beginning of 


‘ concert, many of the audience would 
ertoire. added the fourth movement of eon 
Yet, viewed purely as orchestral color, on 

By Louis C. Elson. _ cannot but commend the delicacy nea a 
PROGRAMME. - iginality of some of the scoring. aut, as 

Debussy. ‘‘La, Mer.” | a “‘tone-picture”’ it fails. is 
Dukas. ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” MacDowell’s ‘Indian Suite’ was of a 
MacDowell. Indian Suite, stronger calibre. The galloping warriors of 





| 4 i movement are. bent thre 
na the brooding of the Dirge 
jpsaiv.o4 i the varied picture. It i 
at times that these Indians have - pitched 
their wigwams in Bayreuth; they belong 
to the Wagnerian tribe, and are ready to 
discharge muted horn figures at the un- 
wary traveler, or to scalp him with a 
clarinette, on the slightest provocation. 


American orchestral repertoire. 
the audience seemed glad also. Yet one 


criticism must be made. It is folly to ex- 
pect a national opera of American Music 


' pbrellas, et we May 
eeident " iia lho 


. protectors, © 


portrayed in Goldmark’s ‘suave Sana ‘ple 


ant overture. 


‘he work is a worthy number in the | 


We are | 
glad that Dr. Muck has revived it, and | 


FOR PENSION 


W many a living figure of the theatre. 
@ is the power to weave atmosphere that. 
# makes the music of the Don move against | 
Zits hot-blooded, 


Ti} ie nUued = 


Jv ere re 1. -- 


‘ 
fr 
eee WD 


filings Don Juan out of the music upon the | 


imagination, more alive, more vivid than 


passion-heated, glowing, 
colorful world—a world in which men loved, 
fought, slew, dreamed and died happy in 
a surfeit of their own passions. There, too, 
is the power to write the intensely sensu- 
ous and deep-voiced melody in which the 
Don woos. Side by side with it is the in- 
tellectual faculty that sets the orchestra 


There | 


may seem like the blackness of despair 


there is naught else in the music, until the 
end is a universal silence and a universal 
blackness—tragedy wrapped inthe pall 
with which the poets liked to clothe: her. 
In this way does Dr. Muck order and re- 
create the music until Tschaikowsky’s 
moody imaginings and nervous 
seem vast and epic, 


frenzies 


less of one man than © 


of a universe made in his image. It is then | 


that a conductor becomes Bt" es 


closing in with each new measure until i 
| 
| 


First Sunday Matinee by 
Symphony 


to be founded upon Indian themes. These 
themes are too local, or tribal, to mean 
anything definite to the American auditor. 
If we heard an unknown Irish, or Scottish, 
or Hungarian folk-theme, we would prob- 
ably be able to identify its nationality on 
a first acquaintance, but when Puccini 
ullowed the home-sick miner in the first 
act of “The Girl of the Golden West’’ to 
sing a strange tune, we, in common with 
all the other American critics, needed to 
be told that it was an Indian theme. That 
is not the material from which folk-songs 
or national music are made. 
The first movement of the Indian wah torlum was crowded and many stood 

seemed very noble, but there was inequal- | ’ 

ity in the other movements. The Dirge in the aisles. The programme was one 
seemed a trifie too long for its rather | Of unusual interest and importance, in- 
simple and unrelieved lamenting. cluding some music which was thought | 

The war-dance and portions of the vil- forbidding and 

lage festival were read in so fiery a man- 

ner that Dr. Muck might have been ‘°@'S 460. 

brandishing a tomahawk instead of a mere Without exception these compositions | 
| baton. The Suite won much applause. made a great popular appeal. The pro- | 
~ gramme was as follows: Overture to | 


Dukas’s “L’Apprenti Sorcier’’ was some- | ‘*Tannhauser,”’ Wagner; ‘Siegfried 


thing very different from Debussy’s | say) wagner: tone poem, ‘Don Juan,” 
“Ocean.” Here one could follow at’ ease ait , , 


: Richard Strauss; ‘“‘Symphonie Pathet- 
every part of the picture. It was good fun 


, ique,’’ Tschaikowsky, 
to hear the broom-stick coming to life, The list was worthy of the occasion 
to watch its ceaseless coming and going 


with pails of t okt t} ti and the occasion was an auspicious one. 
nh pails of water, to hear the apprentice | por the first time in the history of the nlavine of the “Pathetic” «ev ! 
sawing it in two, to note the two halves playing symphony. 


starting, contrapuntally, for more water CeRverne | WOR Ore “ven 205) TAO: Ins | Dr. Muck scaled the performance largely 
4 i ; * |crease of the pension fund of the Bos- as sh Tschaikowskv w aa ee) 
to finally hear the master sorcerer break- | as though y would write a 


ing the charm and causing the broomsticks “ee i pi gy ae, cheval | tragedy of emotion in his music that ran | the public that could not otherwise do 
to become inanimate again. raring this. npart oh aalealibe: , Ly | deeper than-nervous frenzies. He did not |s0, and the chance was seized with 
Me AiGhee mart of this is done.upon the ued pe at va ms We 4 é n play | squeeze the last drop out of the songful | avidity. Great was the reward of those 

: . melody of the first movement as though he | who took advantage of the change in. 


| 
bassoons, and they deserve hearty com- : q 
mendation for the manner in which they No Soloist to Disturb would saturate orchestra and hearers with } Plan, for, owing to the character and 
it. But he gave it true character as the ) arrangement of the program, they” 


were played. The piccolo also gave its } : : | ax 
play ; ay ‘ied a The arrangement is a commendable muste that might stir in a composer's heard what was practically a Syme- 
ere ee Te. FO ofp ieahe was 4 |one on the part of the management h , sert a lf 4.4 
piquant and refreshing bit of programme- fawkes imagination when he sees the face of dead abitedee CURSES, ~ . Sats they stened to. 
‘th “TMT _y» {for many who could not attend a ine 4 . playing by the orchestra that was ex~’ 
music that belongs with ‘Till Eulenspiegel” | .oncert in the evening can do so easi- | mapaauree pes | nto his. No more did ceptionally inepiring even: Cor {hana 
in the scant repertoire of comical orches- |}y jn the afternoon, and. yesterday wah uck ‘anguish through the second] perb organization of artists. 
tral music. Yet all the great masters have |¢pere were present a number who vement. He took it indeed at a quicker Never were the players more sensi-. 
contributed something, in some form or probably heard the Boston Symphony coe than do many conductors; but sojtively responsive to the subtle, powers 
other, to the school of humor in music. Orchestra in all its glory for the first axen, when the syncopations came, it}ful, wonderful leadership of Dr. Muck,) 
Goldmark’s “Spring” overture was given | time Nor was there the disturbing sounded like the music of life that is chokeq | He always makes of this collection of) 
over to sweet melodies, to pipings and | glament of a soloist. A soloist, how- So bitter are its disillusions, the disillu- | nearly 100 men a single instrument 16 
warblings, to a general feeling of comfort | ever great, is almost certain by his Sions aS many and. reiterated as those re- | 40 his will, and to give forth, as o 18 
and happiness. We can only say that we | ehoice of a composition and his per- curring drum beats. It is one thing to make | !Ving artist, the music of a composer 
know of no such Spring in Boston. If the | ggormance of it> to interfere with the the march an orgy of Suspending, titillating with special delicacy of shading, oF éx- 
nde ote te si And to write a Spring over- | palance and the coherence of a good and finally unleashed orchestral sound. It | CePtHonal beauty and power, Yesterday 
‘ture for this climate he must use bass -eoncert programme; and what player is another to make the music sound as Dr. they surpasses theme i 
tubas, bassoon, bass-clarinette, trombones | is there on any instrument who could Muck made it sound, like the voice of In the ‘“Tannhaeuser” overture not a 
‘and other dark-toned or threatening in- | match this splendid band? The public life whipped by i o* % | note failed to get the light touch of. éex- 
t te Was thust h fi ppe y its own passion for action 
eae stat a “ard ie descrip- | assembled to listen to the eloquent yet finding and keeping no outlet. The pression or the emphases: [eae 
6) , mustar S - : 
Plasters, chest- |\interpretation of orchestral master music of the finale may seem like spent produce the fluent beauties of the work, 


— The “Siegfried Idyl’’ came shining fort 
pieces for their own sake. There was frenzy dying of its own exhaustion. Or it |in all fis atacihh: loveliness. The "Don 


whirling with his unachieved desires and, 
makes the minds of those that listen whirl 
scarcely less with them. Strauss’s and 


PENSION FUND: 
CONCERT GIVEN 


rg ge om renee ee 


He dies of a magnificent and heroic surfeit. 
He deserves such a magnificent and tire- 
less. music, driving itself forward with its 
own eloquence, saturated with the richness 
of its own colors. In it, too, is the Strauss 


that c ake his ) , bey 
edad ts thks tory cat he ee ee eee Hears Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Mem- 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Yesterday afternoon, the second of 
the Pension Fund concerts of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra to be given 
this season, Dr. Muck conducting, took 
place in Symphony Hall. The audi- 


Lenau’s Don is choked out of life by 
fp ont AN CED ORs OR ta /13 | sheer excess of will to enjoy it to the dregs. 

| 

| 


iconoclastic even m 


with a swift, sure thrust. Of such is the . 
suggestion of Don Juan’s death and the 
Orchestra drove it home. Already it’ 
had projected him out of the puissance of orable Performance. 
Strauss’s tones and their own; wrought the nae were © 
tonal tapestries against which he moves: MH enrol. Wile. /@ 
caught the passionate life that is in every Symphony Hall was crowded ym every 
measure of the tone-poem and wooed as /|part with many standing along the! 
with his voice multiplied a hundred-fold in | side walls yesterday afternoon at the | 
theirs. And through : >» blaz ‘ush | 

sh all the blaze and rush | second and last Pension Fund concert 
of all this passion, musical outline had : , 
stood out clear. Twenty different powers mics i eau Dr. Muck conductée. a 
of an orchestra and a conductor had co- deans, smite 
alesced into one that vitalized and re- 
vealed. 


Overture, ‘*‘Tannhaeuser”’ 
‘‘A Siegfried Idyl’’ 

TICMARG Strauss. . 2°. 600 ope domes. Tone-Poem 

“Don Juan” (after N, Lenau), Op. 20.. 

schaikowsky . Symphony No. 6. in B minor 

“Pathetic,” Op. 74. 

The giving of this concert in the af- 
ternoon, instead of at night, as has beert’ 
customary, furnished an opportunity to 
hear the orchestra to a large part of 


The ordering of those powers was more 
remarkabie than the powers themselves in 
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Juan” tone poem, played for the bay ly 

time this season, was terrific in its 
| Steat, gusty sweeps of passion and 
' thrilling in {ts tender lyrical passages. 
. The .Tschaikowsky symphony from 
the beautiful opening adagio with the 
marvellous song that might be called a 
yen of resignation, through the grace- 
ful allegro of the’Becond movement and 
the daring defiance of the third to the 
inexpressibly pathetic lamentation of 
the finale was produced with a vital’ 
intensity and a glowing fire that will 
cause it to live long in the mem@ories 
of those who heard it. 


aa £x%Ged. ere | 
Pension Fund Concert “” 
One of Symphony’s Best 


The Symphony Orchestra gave one of: 
its finest concerts of the season yester- | 
day afternoon for the benefit of its pen- 
sion fund. It rarely happens, except | 
when Paderewski, Schumann-Heink or 
some other big star is the soloist, that 
every seat is taken and there is an 
overflow into the side aisles, but such 
was the case yesterday. | 

Wagner's ‘“‘Tannhaeuser” overture and 
“Siegfried Idyl,’’ Richard Strauss’s 
tone poem, “Don, Juan,’ and Tschai- 
kowsky’s ‘‘Pathetic Symphony’” made 
up the program, and every number was 
beautifully played. The clarity of Dr. 
Muck’s reading of the music was no 
less notable than the brilliancy of the 
performance. After the Strauss num- 
‘ber the orchestra had to stand up, the 
applause was so enthusiastic. 


re oe rn re ee ne eee 


SYMPHONY PENSION 
FUND CONGERT 


© Loge Mk./o 13 
Dr Muck and Orchestra 


Are the Soloists, 


Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” and 
Strauss’ “Don Juan” Played. 


- Yesterday for the first time a con- 
‘cert for the pension fund of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra was given in 
the afternoon instead of the evening. 
The extraordinary success with the 
‘public of the series of Sunday after- 
noon concerts at Symphony Hall re- 
mained unbroken, and an audience was 
present which filled the hotise and 
Showed great enthusiasm. 

Dr Muck wth the orchestra itself 
proved the soloist of the occasion, and 


s 


made the name and presefice of some 


| eminent singer or instruméntalist un- 


necessary, he program was a popu- 
lar one, beginning with the ‘Tann- 
hauser’” overture, followe by the 
“Siegfried Idyl,” Strauss’ ‘‘Don Juan” 
Was given as the second of the tone 
poems Dr Muck has played this year, 
and Was performed with spirit and 
virtuosity. 

Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pathetic’ Symphony 
occupied the latter half of the pro- | 
gram, music Which had great vogue a | 
decade ago, it often seems built for a | 
taste that revels in sobs atid sentimen- | 
tality. There are pages of power and _ 
emotional expressiveness as in the last | 
movement and portions of the first, | 
which Dr Muck and his players per- | 
formed with just qistinction. "The con- | 
cert next Sunday afternoon will be a 
joint recital by Julia Culp and Mr Oc | 
dowsky. | 

{ 


PENSION FUND CONCERT 


The Pension Fund Institution of the 


‘Boston Symphony orchestra will have 


its second and last benefit concert of the 
year this afternoon in Symphony Hall 
at 8:30. Note should be made of the fact 
that the concert will be in the afternoon, 
for up to this time the Pension Fund 
concerts have always come on Sunday 
evenings. Like the first one of this 
season, this concert will be éntirely or- 
chestral, for with the return of Dr. 
Muck and the superb work done by the 
orchestra under his Jeadership, the need 
of soloists to attract large audiences 
has diminished perceptibly. The Wagner 
eoncert given by Dr. Muck for the Pen- 
sion Fund early in the season was one 


of the most successful in the history of 
the orchestra, and this second concert 
‘promises to equal it. The first two 


pleces will be by Wagner, his ‘‘Tann- 
haeuser’’ overture and the “Siegfried 


Idvl.” The third and last work of the 
first half of the program will be Strauss’s 


tone stoth “Don Juan.’ So far Strauss 
hag beei? represented this year at the 
regular concerts only by his “Till Eulen- 
spiegel,’’ of which Dr. Muck gave a 
memorable performance. The ‘Don 
Juan”’ is regarded by Dr, Muck as being 
one of the finest of all Strauss’s works, 
and as he has placed it on this program 
it will not be played at any of the regu- 
lar Symphony concerts. The last half 
of the program will be given to the 
‘‘Pathetic’’ symphony of Tschaikowsky. 
Dr. Muck played this at a Pension Fund. 
eoncert in the spring of 1908, when Mr. | 


cdg’ > ei | the sololgg, | 4. G/13 
Deny Dr. Karl Muck Is to | 


Leave Symphony Orchestra 


Rumor and gossip have been busy | 
for several weeks past making plans} 
for Dr. Karl Muck, the conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

There have been some variations re- 
garding just where in Europe he is 
going next fall, but all the reports 
seem to be unanimous concerning his 
leaving Boston and the Bston Sym- 


= 
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not the bait off6red by) the "‘person~ 
ality’’ of. a bejew 
for music’s sake... nn ig 

The pieces of Wagner are well known 


tion at this time. The interpretation 


poetic, worthy of the music which Wag- 
ner wrote for his wife on the occa- 
sion of the birth of their son. The 
Tannhauser overture made again an 
overwhelming effect. 

We may suppose that the “Don Juan’ 
of Lenau was especially suggestive to 
Strauss. The “Don Juan” of any poet 
might well be. Nor is there nécessity 
for the rather elaborate programme 


have attached to the work. The music, 
without a programme, tels us that Don 
Juan was of a knightly and reckless 
nature; that he was heroic as well as 


death came to him, life was bitter in 
his mouth. The force and the splendor 
of the music are superb. This art of 
| Strauss, not so fine as that of Wagner, 
is yet incredibly vital, nervous, volca- 
inie in its force; of today. 


Tschaikowsky at His Best 


concert was- the performance of 
“schaikowsky’s symphony. This sym- 
phony is played, perhaps, too often. 
Hearing it so often, the hardened con- 
‘cert goer is capable of forgetting what 
a masterpiece it is. It is in this work, 
after all, that the over-rich musical 
-and emotional nature of Tschaikowsky 
| found full vent. It is in this work 
‘that his technique is ripest and that 
'he is most himself. And if two move- 
‘ments are a little greater than two 
others, they are the third movement— 
‘the wild march that is as the hosts 
of the earth gathering for the last 
battle—and the noble dirge, a lamenta- 
tion so poignant and so beautiful that 
it places its composer in the highest 


ranks of those who have written sym- | 


phonic music in the last 50 years. This, 


of the Siegfried Idyl was especially ‘ga Symphony hall. 


piled, eime-donmm ou TL ir ra Pr Aceh onmamey 
a melancholy fiddler. This was music}; Soha ni Music Notes. Sn 

That admirable cause, the Pension Fund 
: , . | | On Symph ore 
and they certainly require no descrip- / chestra, will have its second and laat bakes 


4 


‘Institution of the Bost 


fit concert of the year tomorrow afternoon 


ry 
-——_- 


1912--13. 


which certain followers of Strauss ICK, Conductor. 


sensual; that he eagerly drained the CHOY 
cup of life to the dregs, and that when ONCKRE F 


H io, AT Oo FP. BM. 


But to many, the feature of the z 


aie, 
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IC BURLESKE, ‘‘Max and Moritz” 
| 


t Boston) 


: 
| 


mee me 


threnody will live as long as any of. 


the music that we know today en- 


cures. It is not the voice of an in-| 


dividual, or even of a nation. 
It is the voice that sings the last song 
for perishing humanity. Dr. Muck’s 


rom Lenau’s ‘‘Faust’’ (Mephisto Waltz) 


mastery of forces.and his personal mag- | 
netism have never been displayed to 


better advantage. There had been little | 
time for preparation, but in Strauss | 


piece, and even more in this gorgeous 
‘music of Tschaikowsky, it was as 
though every member of the orchestra 
were a part of the conductor, knowing 
his most secret thought, instinct with 
\his creative will. This performance was 
a memorable one. No wonder that there 
/was applause. No wonder that Dr. Muck 
Lh ore recalled, and that after the Strauss 
piece his orchestra rose with him to ac- 
_| knomede the homage of the people. 
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\of Italy 
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The 


Conductor. 


1912--13. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Programme, 


‘Impressions of Italy,’”?> ORCHESTRAL SUITE 


I. Serenade 
II. At the Fountain 


Dance in the Village Tavern (Mephisto Waltz) 
III. On Muleback 


SYMPHONIC BURLESKE for GRAND ORCHESTRA 
(after Wilhelm Busch’s ‘‘Max und Moritz’’) 


(In one movement) 
SECOND EPISODE from Lenau’s ‘‘Faust’’: 


(First time in Boston) 
Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte used 


Symphony Hall. 


V. Naples 


AVI. GONGERE. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 15, AT 8 P.M. 


SEASON 
Dr. KARL MUCK, 


There will be no Rehearsal and Concert Next Week. 


CHARPENTIER, 
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Sinding’s Work Ably Handled, 
But Not With Instinctive 


_ Spirit qf Finnish Music. | 
or : gue” CA } vines av. 7 | 
a ; { 

- At the last of the aE AR LC am 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, at 
, the National Theater yesterday after- 
oon, the most remarkable feature was 
‘the performance of the Sinding sym- 
Phony in'D minor, No. 1, opus 21. 
The ‘orchestra was under the leader-~ 
‘Ship.of Dr. Carl Muck, and the inter~_ 
pretation was given with) the fine <in-| 
‘tellectuality which is such a marked. 
characteristic of that director's work. | 
Even more broad of scope than. the! 
, works of Greig, that of the Finnish, 
“¢omposer, in many phases, is abstruse, | 
-at least so far as being interpreted by | 
artists of other lands is concerned. ‘Ale | 
though the rendition was masterly, and 
-the tone and shading all that could be 
‘desired, it was most interesting to note 
The inability of the orchestra to so enter 


a 
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- 


‘the composer. 

performance consistently Finnish, al- 
though there were moments of marked 
enlightenment. | 
~ The Strauss tone poem, ‘Don Juan,” 
presented a more familiar field ana 
was, therefore, much more intelligible, 
but was not handled with as great deft- 
ness” as the composition first given. 
“Dvorak’s ‘Carnival’ as a final number, 
‘Was a satisfaction and will ever be a 
‘delightful memory. At the performance 
3 another orchestra not long ago, one 
‘of the numbers was given in such a 
‘Manner that a series of visualized pic- 
‘tures was presented in rapid succession 
to the mind’s eye. The same effect 
Was accomplishe syesterday afternoon 
‘by the Boston Symphony, with the clos- 
Tk iB number, 

» Otto Urack, cellist, was the soloist, 
m@iving a sincere and musicianly inter- 
‘pretation of the D’Albert Concerto in 
© major, for the violincello, Urack 
‘shows excellent control, and gives a 
a7? § bhy rich tone. | F. , ? | 


Tad 


JAams. 
A PROGRAMME OF 
MUSIC 


vived After Ten Years of Undeserve 

Neglect — Their Unusual Interest and 
Quality—Max and Moritz in Tonal Bur- 
lesque—Wherein the Composer Has Not 
Quite Brought Off His Feat—Old-Fash-' 
ioned Romantic Realism with Liszt 


HARPENTIER, ending the Sym- 
phony Concert yesterday afternoon 
with his twenty-year-old “Impres- 
sions of Italy,’’ seemed more im- 
pressive and interesting than Mraczek who 
began it with his new and heralded sym- 
phonic burletta, “Max and Moritz.’ Yet 
the Frenchman’s music must have sounded 


| almost as novel to the applauding audience, 


since for ten years it has not been played 
at the Symphony Concerts. It has been 
overlooked far too long and more than once 


music good service and given fresh pleas- | 


ure to his hearers by similar rediscoveries 
on the crowded shelves of the orchestra’s 
library. Charpentier set down these Ital- 
ian impressions at the end of the eighties 
when he was dwelling in Rome, and they 
mede their way quickly into concert-rooms. 


In the years next succeeding he was busy | 


with ‘“Louise.’”’ His music-drama was pro- 
duced in 1900, made him Known in many | 
quarters where he was ignored or obscured ; 
established his reputation and what the 
observant world now construes as his cast 
of thought and style of expression, since 
he has written little since to alter either. : 
Spontaneously most of us refer all that 
Charpentier has written to the methods 


| and the standards of “Louise.” As it hap- ° 


pens, the “Impressions of Italy” curiously | 


| accord with them. Charpentier was nearly 


thirty years old when he wrote the music. 
Naturally, he was beginning to have a | 
clear and fairly stable individuality. 


In the first place, the Italy of Charpen- 
tier is not the Italy of haloing poetry and 
romance or the Italy of the Cesars or the 
Italy of the empurpled despots of the 
Renaissance. It is the Italy in which he 
dwelt and upon which he looked in the last 
years of the eighties. It fed and stimulated 
his imagination but that imagination had 


already its realistic quality and trend. The 


serenade of the first ‘‘impression’’ for ex- 
ample, is an unidealized Italian song such 
as he might have heard at midnight down 
some shadowy by-street on any evening 
in those years in which. he dwelt in Rome. 
It is ordinary Italian song, with its biting 
accent and its mounting sensuousness, 
Charpentier has glorified it little in the 


harmonic and/ the instrumental dress im] 
which he has clothed it, His treatment of 
it is realistic and such poetic suggeStion as 
there is in the ordinary sense of the dis 
flows from the gradual dying of the 
serenade as the listener or the serenader 
goes his way. Yet that too is plausibly 
realistic. In the second “impression” 
Charpentier would ‘have his music suggest 
in its insistent rhythm and in its quiet 
march, a train of girls, with their jugs 
upon their shoulders, seeking the waters of 
a stream that furnishes the village. And 
on the hillsides the shepherds are piping. 
In the third impression, the carts are re- 
turning up the hill-roads to the village. 


The mules keep their steady trot; the mule- 


teers sing to themselves or else to the girls 
kneeling in the carts who answer them, | 

Now both these are impressions of the | 
actual every-day Italy that Charpentier 
had seen and known, He makes them into 
tone-pictures by the virtues of his musical 
imagination but in this translation, they 
still keep their truth. Next he turns to the 
moods of landscape, but to landscape dotted 
with Roman ruins or crowned with some 
medieval stronghold; but to the great hills 
outspread above Sorrento or Amalfi, where 


. the wayfarer may lie in solitude ‘between 


sky and sea and yet hear all the sounds 


| € round him and the human 
| this season Dr. Muck has done deserving | of the marure & 


life below him coming upward to his ears. 
Here again is realistic sensation of actual 
place and hour translated into music of | 
mood. Finally stands the “impression” of © 


“Naples in which Charpentier would have 


tones yield to the hearer as much as they 
may of the dim, tumultuous or rhythmed, 
with which the streets used to echo,, of the 
ardent changeful life of the vivacious, 
noisy, passionate folk; of the glow and the 

glamor, the churning bustle, the intermit- | 
tent languor that make Naples like a4 
heady wine to the imagination. He would 
find, he did find, sounds into which he could 
distill and concentrate these swarming im- 
pressions. For Naples yields not one, but 


many. And always the Naples of Char- 


pentier’s music is the Naples of actuality. 


—_-- oor 


It is easy to call the Suite the prose, the 
realistic prose of music, but it is no little 
achievement to write such well-ordered, 
eloquent and vivid musical prose. It is a 
still finer achievement to translate into” 
music, be it prose or poetry, the actualities 
of the Italy of these days of ours, to 
turn resolutely from the easy Italy of con- 


| ventional imagination, poetry and romance, 


and to try courageously to make music 
mirror and express the things of life as it 


| is lived here and now, as well as the things 


of dream and vision, passion and reflection, 
For that life has its emotions and its sen- 
sations that music may bear and intensify. | 
So has Charpentier wrought in this Suite even | 
as he wrought in ‘“‘Louise’’; while in another 
respect the two musics are akin. With all. 
his realistic temperament and achievement, | 
Charpentier is the born rhetorician in 
music. His passion for rhetoric in tones 
is the other side of the exuberant tempera- 
ment that makes him so ardent for truth 
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and actuality, but not careful in the choice 
and the invention of the means by which he | 
would express them in tones. There are 
passages in ‘Louise’ that the detractors of 
the music-drama call bombastic and that 
those who admire it are content to find 
rhetorical and of the big commonplace of 
opera. 

Similar passages recur in the ‘‘Impres- 
sions of Italy.’’ The tone- -picturing of the 
landscape in the long rise and fall of the 
strings and in the songful upswellings of 
the melodies is big musical rhetoric and not. 
much else. There are ‘‘effects’! a-plenty in 
the music of Naples with all its vividness, 
vivacity and sustained power of sharp im- 
agination. Charpentier does not hesitate 


,over the obvious contrast of the shepherd’s 
bright and hunning piping against the slow | 
march of the girls. He lets obviously 
French melody written for the sake of the | 


mood tell against obvious Italian melody 
written in the faith of actuality. There are 
the devices of the rhetorician in music; but 
they do much lessen the vividness of the 
tone-producing, the truth of mood and 
vision, the sensation of an actual Italy 
glamored by an imagination living in the 
present, that mae these Italian impressions 
remarkable in their kind and almost a 
strange thing in descriptive mustr. And 
they tickle the merely sensuous ear as 
well. O! cunning Charpentier, alive with 


Gallic prudence as well as Gallic exuber- | 
ance more. 


—— oe 


Possibly Mraczek is overmuch the realist 
in the music in while he would suggest the 
' pranks of Max and Moritz, and make us 
who listen merry over them and over the 
composer, too. His symphonic burletta is 
not in the least spontaneous in impression. 


Plainly he has ‘toiled terribly’’ over it, 
and knows. not the means to hide his la- 


bors. How patiently and ardtously he 
must have experimented and imaginted 
with timbres before he found just the in- 
strumental suggestion that he believed 
would impart this or that episode in the 
urchins’ tricks. How diligently he must 


“have exercised his composing thews and 


sinews in the swinging of the huge orches- 


tra that he employs, with all sorts of ac-. 


cessory: instruments besides. Even so, he 
is not always artful in his handling of it 


en masse, in its separate choirs or its indi- | 


vidual voices. He raises needless diffi- 
culties even for the virtuosi of the Sym- 
Phony Orchestra, laboring no less than he, 


‘while some of his delineation, in spite of 


all his pains, does not quite ‘‘come off’’ or 


passes ear and imavination so swiftly that 


it leaves no clear impression behind. . His 
representative motives seem to have cost 


‘him no less striving. Sometimes it has 
been fruitful, as in that which represents 
the milk-and-water amiability of the com- 
‘Placent and the stupid Uncle Fritz. Some- 


es is leans a little on other music, as in 


the reiterated and much-transmuted motive 


eee ee orita themselves. Sometimes he 
gone far afield to find the musical sug- 


gestion for the vérse, as in the “Haster 


choral that heralds the incident of the ri 


baker’s oven. For are not bakers busy 
with many cakes at Easter time in Ger- 
many? “With the utmost respect’ 
Mraczek dedicates his burletta to Strauss. 
With the utmost respect he uses also the 
Straussian method of the interweaving, 
the contrast and the mere juxtaposition of 
motives for delineative ends. He uses it 
often by main force, as Strauss himself 
has been known to do. Now and then 
these polyphonies are vivid and amusing, 


as when the victims of Max and Moritz | 


prattle over the fate of the boys and the 
general relief, Once and again they are 
no more than arbitrary relationships, not 
easy to grasp from the delineative side. 
By these tokens Mraczek labored long 
and reflectively over his ‘burletta. So work- 
ing, he became, as it were, immersed in it. 


Every stroke of his tonal delineation was! 


clear before his ears and imagination. He 


knew exactly what it was intended to sug-/[ 


gest or Summon; he answered to the humor 


that he had sought to put in it. The whole|} 
was clear as the day to him who had toiled | 
and reflected so long. So doing andif 
perhaps sO reasoning, he forgot his au-|j 


diences who must hear the whole burletta 


in twenty-five minutes, who must receive } 


each impression and answer to it on the 


instant, and who do not as a rule come } 


to concerts prepared by assiduous study 


of new scores. ‘‘Max and Moritz’ is more ] 
amusing to read on the engraved page than , 
it is to hear in actual performance. ‘The | 
delineation comes off better there and more | 
humor runs through it. Now any music— | 


even the music of burletta—ought to sound 
better than it reads. Mraczek’s does not, 


‘because it moves far too quickly to enable ! 


the listening ear and fancy to fasten upon 
it, because its strokes are too quick, sharp 
and pelting. Mraczek has written all un- 
consciously for an audience of Mraczeks as 
intimate with the music as he himself. or 
he has written it at least for an audience 
that knows the whole course of the pranks 
Of Max and Moritz and the verse and the 
picture that embody them as well as 4d) 
Germans reared upon the rhymes and the 
drawings of Busch. 

The average audience, especially in con- 
cert-halls outside of Germany is in no 
such happy case. When the flying music 
pauses long enough to develop itself or 
when it is written so graphically that in its 
flight it touches ear and fancy immediately 
and sharply, then it is often vividly and 
drolly delineative, with invention, orches- 
tral imagination and humor in merry sport 
through it. The motive of Max and 
(Moritz and many of its transformations 
are characteristic and diverting. So are the 


motives of some of their victims. The ] 
music of the widow, who lost and mourned | 


her fowls, is of the very spirit of tonal 


| burlesque in the exaggerations with which 
| it is developed. The tonal course of some 
| of the pranks is clear and telling enough 


to provoke the smile of amusement ani 
give the pleasure of effective ingenuity. 


The rest comes and goes too fleetly and 


too confusedly in comparison with the . 
transparent clearness of ‘“‘The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice’ or the etched tonal outline and’ 
detail of “Till Eulenspiegel.’’ Time and 
again, a8 so many of the youngsters do} 
Miraczeh has written for himself and for 
readers rather than for actual hearers. 
Brevity, since music is slow-paced, is the 
weakness of much of his wit. 


tae ee 


Realism has evidently ‘unified’ Dr. 
Muck’s programme; but the middle piece 
—Liszt’s ‘‘Mephisto Waltz’’—was realism 
of another sort, the romantic realism that 
would give tonal form and substance to 
macabre imaginings, seeking to make them 
as actual to the listener as they were to 
the composer shaping and coloring them. 
Mephistopheles is the fiddler in this dance 
of the tavern. He fiddles uncannily; the 
waltz has hollow intervals; its rhythm be- 
cmoes a morbid rhythm; the tang of the 
music gives sensuous, sensual, animal. 
Away go Faust and the peasant girl 
toward the forest and the fiddling Mephis- 
topheles sets the waltz jangling in his 
breathless guffawing elation. It is all very 
sharply imagined in the old romantic man- 
ner and as graphically translated into 


| tones. Our fathers believed and said the 


Piece was ‘‘diabolical’’ music and hinted 
that their reluctant flesh crept as it heard. 


We of another day take these romantic 
' excursions into _ sinister, bizarre and 


macabre music much more complacently. 


. To us they are only one little facet of the 


romanticism of a century past. Our minds 
applaud the ingenuity of the ‘‘Mephisto 
Waltz’’; our imaginations answer compre- 


i hendingly to it; but the music is as empty 


to us of emotional impression as are its 
own hollow fifths. It belongs with the 
pumpkin masks of fHalow cen. of Halow’een. H. T. P. 


MRACZEK W WORK | 


"he th Public Rehearsal B 
ton. Symphony | Orchestra took ; 
yesterday afternoon in ‘Symphony Hall. 
Dr. Muck: conducted. The program 
was as follows: | 


Mraczek, mphonic Burlesque f 
ae govt (after Wilhelm Stel tes 
und Moritz’). (In one movement. ) 
Iiszt, Second Bpisode from Leneu 
“aust” : The aNratias. the Village wg 
er Mephisto altz sie 
Charpentier, “Impressions of Italy,” 
Orchestral BSulte. 


Dr. Muck is to be thanked for putting 
on the program so delightful a work 
as Mraczek’s Symphonic Burlesque, 
which was performed for the first time 
in Boston yesterday afternoon. It Js 
brilliant and of a refreshing vitality, 
full of surprises and happily contrasted 
themes of marked individuality. A re- 
markably clever piece of deseriptive 
writing of the ultra-modern school, the 
composer has revealed inventiveness 
and consummate skill in orchestration, 
while he hag combined the use of cer- 
tain instruments to gain realistic effects 
with ingenious dexterity. Written in 


a wildly fantastical vein and jocund 
mood, the work depicts certain adven-| 


‘tures of Max and Moritz, the mis-/| 


chievous urchins made famous by Wil- 
helm Busch. There are themes for the 
boys, for their victims and for every 
episode of their existence as told in 
music. Strongly rhythmed.- and full of 
rich coloring, the piece sparkles with 


Xmerriment. Mraczek now laughs. with 
‘the boys at their pranks, now mocks 
'them. The humor is in turn filppant, | 
, satirical, caustic. But even without its 
Ipurpose of illustrating a definite story, | 


the piece would remain unique, the ad- 
mirable expression of a momentary 
Nash of genius on the part of the com- 
Eposer, The performance by the arches-: 
Reiss rivalled the work in brillflance, and 

ever have the keen musical insight. 
ate finished art of Dr. Muck been more 


3s conspicuously in evidence, There was 
N much applause on the part of the large 
d 


audience an the conductor was re-. 


n naakaae recalled, : 
“Beneil © ian Me SShS In striking contrast of mood was 
Piece da 


Hammon” 


formance in Boston. 


£ 


PLEASES LARGE AUDIENCE § 


. Norman Wilks, the English pianist 


Charpentier’s “Impressions of. 
Italy” in Striking Contrast; 


No Concert Next Week. 


und p 
Moritz,” Given Its First Per- ° 


Charpentier’s “Impressions of Italy,"’ 


with its wealth of local color, its melo- 
dies ladened with indolent sensuality, 
its rhythms now languorous, now com- 
— pelling. Liszt’s episode from Lenau’s 


“Faust” was an agreeable intermezzo. 

There will be no rehearsal and con- 
cert next week as the orchestra will 
be away. On Friday afternoon, March 
28, and Saturday evening, ania ;' 


be the soloist and the program wik te in- 


- clude Chadwick’s symphonic Fantasia, 


‘Aphrodite’; Schubert's symphony in 
B-minor, ‘‘Unfinished’’; Schumann's 


= concerto for piano and orchestra in 


A-minor, and Mendelssohn's Overture to 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
‘yay he sgl 
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an ce of 
_“Symphonic BurlesKe”’ 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


| Yesterday afternoon the Boston 
Symphohy Orchestra, Dr, Cari Muck 
conductor, performed for the first time 
in _Bostan the symphonie burleske of 


| Joseph Mraczek, after the “Max and 


| Moritz” sketches of Wilhelm. Busch, | 
| which have 


long delighted German 


‘children, as they appeared in the pages 
of the “Fliegende Blatter’? of Munich. 


The other items of the programme of 


the 18th public rehearsal and concert 


rhapsody based on seven of the pic: 
ture-tales of Max and Moritz. 


of the Symphony Orchestra were 
Liszt's ‘“Mephisto Waltz,’’ in the /or- 
chestral version, and Charpentiers 
suite, “Impressions of Italy.” 
Mraczek, whose music was heard in 
Boston for the first time, is a native 
ef Brunn. He was born on the 12th 
of March, 1878. He began his studies 
with his father, a ‘cellist of the or- 
ehestra of the Stadt Theatre, and he 
graduated at the Vienna Conservatory. 
He is the composer of two operas and 
of chamber music and smaller pieces | 
for individual instruments. He a 
teaches, in official positions, in Brunn. 


Series of Pranks 


| ‘seore of the Symphonic Bur- 
dee is dedicated, ‘‘with the utmost 
respect,” to Dr. Richard Strauss. It 
may be said that the composer has 
wone farther than that, for every bar | 
of his music bears testimony to his 


studv and his reverence for Strauss’ | 


scores. The Burleske is a = sort of 


) theme as- 
e prologue introduces a 
soc a with the’ mischief-makers, and 
of this theme there is vigorous " 
humorous treatment. Prank I.: The 


\pova attach crusts of bread to the end 


| he hens 
ieces of thin. strings, awed t 

ot the Widow Bolt swallow the crusts. 
The hens flop about in pain, until the 


and they are hanged, dead. 


“ang eatches on a bough of a tree 


' 
' 


Prank Il.; The widow resolves to fry 


the dead hens, but the boys fish for 


’ 


io: h an opening in the roof. 
them throug lissando of harp, celesta 
ascend 


eyes 

boys eat 

ian music 

fall asleep and snore. 


' 


| and farcically humorous. 


‘Prank IV.; 


asad ms the 
“owhich ex- 
ine of the sc w 

plodes. Prank V.: a d plo 
collect June bugs in’ the woods an A 
them in their uncle’s bed. Uncle Fritz 


emerges from retirement and kills the. 


1 —as many as he can. Prank | 
+h ain toaster morning the boys nh 
into the baker’s dough vat. The ws er_ 
puts them with their dough covering 
into the oven. This covering Saves | 
them, and they eat their way out again. | 
Prank VII.: Max and Moritz are put 
into a sack and ground up in the mill, 
to become food for ducks. Public re- 
joicing over their timely demise. 


Charpentier’s Master Pen 


The finest music on the programme 
was the joyous and beautiful music of 
Charpentier. Today and in days to 
come more than one composer may find 
himself able to write as Mrazcek has 
written in his burlesque, but among 
hundreds of composers there will arisc 
few, indeed, who can open their heart 
to nature and sunshine as Charpentier 
has responded to the intoxication of 
Italy. Some composers portray nature 
and people through a highly colored 
lens furnished , by their own nature. 
Charpentier has echoed marvellously 
the sun and the song of Italy herself. 

With what skill and inspiration are 
the ifistruments employed, to weave a 
spell, to recreate atmosphere so won- 
derfully that for the moment one lives 
in a southern, sunny clime. There are 
those who will be displeased, perhaps, 
with this delightful music. It will be 


| for them too obvious, too sensuous and 
‘ altogether too beautiful 


to rank. as 
representative modern composition. Tt 
is very modern, for all that. It is the 
work of a master, in the poetical days 
of his youth. 


Amusing, but Palls Quickly 


Mrazcek’s music is least interesting 
in those passages which are professedly 
The melody 
which is played during ‘‘Prank I.,” 


while the hens cackle in the wind in- 
struments, is of far more value and 
far more interest than the realistic de- 


piction of the events of the anecdote. | 


This melody takes the place of a second 
theme, and it is full of German folk- 
spirit and the charming naive character 
of German folk-melody. The folk- 
character of this composition is its 
finest quality. One often regrets that 
the composer felt obliged to write music 
which should illustrate with a club 
‘the events of a certain story, and one 
is curious to hear other works by 
Mrazcek. He has mastered the ofr- 
chestral idioms of Strauss. His color- 
ing is always_rich and effective, and his 
melodie vein far from deficient. For 
such a composer there. should be & 
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ging of the tailor, the ghast- 

ng yoice of the June bugs, we 

jumor often a little labored, | 
and more often the fixed programme of |’ 
the piece is a direct impediment to the 
free and spontaneous expression of the 
composer. And his orchestral box of 
tricks palls upon one quickly. For five 
minutes the thing is amusing. Then it 
commences to be stale and unprofitable. 
This piece was warmly applauded, and 
Dr. Muck recalled. 

The performance of Liszt’s waltz, 
with its amorous middle section, was 
all that could be desired. The per- 
formances of the burlesque of Mrazcek 
and of Charpentier’s suite were equally 
sympathetic and brilliant. 


GUIMIG SUPPLEMENT 
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aL Wek s/ 03! 
Burlesque Takes First Place: 


on Program of Sym- 
phony. 


—— = 


IS GREATLY ENJOYED’ 


ee ee we ere -- er eee em 


Cackle of Hens and Flopedy-Flop | 
of Beetles Tickles Orchestra 


and Audience. 


By E.F. Harkins 


A symphonic setting of ‘‘Peck’s Bad 
Boy,’ or the Yellow Kid, by C. M. Loef- 
fler or Gustav Strube, may be expected: 
next. For first place on this week's} 
Symphony program is taken by a sym-!) 
phonie burlesque inspired by two young: 
scamps who formerly figured among 
the heroes of Germany's famous comic] 
periodical, the Fliegende Blaetter, with 
the result that the audience is treated | 
to realistic tone pictures of the Widow 
Bolte’s hens hanging themselves with. 
the boys’ assistance, of the rheumatic r 
Tailor Boeck being ironed out by his-: 
faithful frau after his involuntary dip41 
| in-the brook, of Schoolmaster LaempelT 
| smoking the pipe the boys have filled™ 
| with gunpowder, of Uncle Fritz’s mias 
; night bout with the beetles the rascals 
| put in his bed, and finally of the mill 


EE TS 


| well as it did, for the members simply 


_in the shape of a musical 
‘Alice in 


# power. 


grinding the village imps up into food 
for ducks. " 


Pranks Enjoyed | | 
At a time when the nonsense: of the! 
comic supplement is being roundly be-} 
rated, it is interesting to note that the}} 
Symphony audience yesterday anjouedt|| 
these musical pranks vpenly, heartily, 
calling Dr. Muck back to the platform 
several times to tell him with hand- 
claps how much the burlesque was en- 
joyed and insisting on having the or- 
chestra rise, ' 
‘It’s a wonder the orchestra played as 


couldn’t help being tickled themselves 
with the cackle of the hens, the glis- 
sando of harp, celesta and piano rep- 
resenting the boys yanking the biras| 
up the chimney after the poor widow 
had roasted them to console herself for | 
their execution. the blowing up of Hans} 
Brietmann’s pipe and—most comical of 
all—the gentle flop, flop of the beetles 
as they made for Uncle Fritz’s nose. 

This tonal skit is by Joseph Gustav} } 
Mraczek—if you sneeze you will Pro-t 


rr Yr Al ae 2 eee ee re Soe owe ee ee ere eee 


nounce it properly—and judging by the 
melodiousness of the themes and the 
ingenious, vivid way in which the}| 
pranks are pictured, the undeniably]! 
gifted composer could easily supply) 
that much sought sequel to “‘Haensel'! 
and Gretel.’’ Perhaps he will do it yet | 
setting of 
Wonderland” or ‘Buster 
Brown’s Sunday at Home.” ® 
The pot-pourri of musical 


. dedicated to Richard Strauss, but the 
music is much too simple and literal to 
warrant any comparison with such a 
monumental piece of fantasy as ‘*Till 


jokes is ! 
| 


Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks.” It is 
more Hunperdinckian than Straussian 
in manner. Its appeal is made direct 
to the humbler, more juvenile tastes 
that once found so much pleasure in 
Max and Moritz. 


Delightful Performance 


Liszt’s ‘‘Mephisto Waltz’’ showed Dr. 


¥ Muck’s firm hand and clear head and 


the orchestra’s dazzling technical 
The concert ended with a thor- 
oughly delightful performance of Char- 
pentier’s orchestral suite, ‘‘Impressions 
of Italy,’’ a work that reveals the 
young French composer at his best, al- 
though it preceded the opera “Louise” 
by nearly ten years. The orchestra last 
played the suite in 1903, so that to many 
who hear it this week it must be as 
new as the Mraczek burlesque. 
Mr. Ferir played the viola solo in the | 
first movement of the suite beautifully. 
Alfredo de Voto was the assisting 
pianist in the first number. | 
The orchestra will be en tour next 
week. At the concerts the week after 
next Norman Wilks will be the soloist 
and the’ orchestra will perform for the | 
first time George W. Chadwick’s sym-_ 
phonic fantasia, ‘Aphrodite,’ which 


<= 
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was inspired by a bust presentéd to Pring. shame to the res ean pase me 
the Boston Art Museum by Francis .2°** and. jennes to Prone wae rye ; 
Bartlett. | that the industrious a eloved tailor: 
of the village has fallen into a stream | 

3 MAX AND MORITZ “act the rheumatic effects of the bath. 
. Just how. much of the true inwards | 
ness of all this the audience of yester- 
YMPHONIG HUMOR day afternoon would have perceived , 
| without the aid of the program book 
is wholly uncertain. There was close 

obe ———M eh, 16 


GE ‘attention given the new piece; there 
. were smiles to be seen, if little or no 
Mraczek Novelty Played in 
Brilliant Fashion. 


outright laughter to be heard, and there — 


was warm applause after the number, | 
“Program” Music Pushed to Limits 


“through a bridge of boards aig pele | 
“grranged for that purpose, and has beén 
jroned dry by his goed wife to counter- 


this it contained unmistakable tokens _ 
of bubbling youth, lusty, incorrigible | 
Teutonic youth to be sure, but unvar-_ 
nished youth nevertheless, which is | 
more than Mr Aubert has succeeded in | 
doing in his music of childhood recently : 


heard. 
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It therefore gave pleasure. More than. 
Inviting Debate, 


“The 18th Symphony rehearsal. Dr 


“Muck conducted. The program was aS | 
follows: 

Mraczek 

-¥...8ymphonic burlesque, 
TORE iia cae ce tesees 
Charpentier | 
“No music of Joseph Gustav Mraczek | 
had previously been heard in Boston. | 
This composer, born 385 years 480 at | 
‘Brueun, is now teacher of violin and | 


second concert master. of the orchestra 
in that city. He has written music in 
the smaller forms, as well as operas. 
‘The Teat of these, ‘‘Der Traum, Was 
roduced a year ago at the Berlin 
Royal Opera. 
This symphonic burlesque was If- 
spired by the humorous drawings for 
children by Wilhelm Busch, in which | 
are exploited the wit and daring 01) 
Max and Moritz, two youths tireless in | 
the pursuit of amusement. _Mraczek | 
‘has chosen seven of these episodes, or 
‘pranks,’’ and has written music Iin- | 
tended to be indicative of them. | 
Here are serious matters to be pon-. 
dered. Those who merely tolerated 
Strauss’ employment of a symphony or- 
‘ehestra for the phonographic reproduc- 
tion of baa-ing sheep and whirling 
windmills will style this undertaking a 
monstrous perversion of its dignity. Mem- 
bers of the society for the suppression 
of comic supplements as ineuns lor put 
ting mischief into the heads of smal 
hoys will make a wry face, They should — 
remember that virtue triumphs and the 
malefactors are ground into cornmeal. 
Nor is that all. 
s Mraczek’s “symphonic burleske’’ stirs 
up anew the eternal question of how 
far literal delineation of ideas may be 
carried in “program’’ music; to what 
degree, tor exampic, a composer may 
portray through tone the clear intel- 
edwoe that a company of June bugs 1S 


| 


promenading by night up and down the 
bed and person of an elderly and peace- | 
able gentleman so that at length he 
‘rises and exterminates them; or, that 
two unruly urchins. tumble into a 
baker’s flour bin, are baked into pret- 
zels and eat their way out. 

“When these trifies are accomplished, 
et music, heavenly maid, yet tarry, | 
‘again disguise hevself. as pantomime, | 


The opening theme, dedicated to the. 


young scamps, is typreally, graphically | 

| impish and mischievous. 
little compunction of conscience, and 
little regard for man or beast. The 
piccolo aids. to ,this end. The piano 
has been used skilfully, and the honeyed 
celesta disarms resentment by adding 
the guise of sweet innocence. 


It suggests 


The fugal theme of the schpolmaster 
who plays the organ at tt village 


’! ohureh, ignorant of the impeding ex- 


plosion of his pipe, is characteristically 
serious and pompous, but what shall be 
saiq of the theme of the Widow Bolte? 
One might have expected a frowsy, 
mutronly, prosaic person who kept pet 
chickens in a barnyard, and fried them 
when, alas, they were no more. But 
behold, the erotic splendor of this 
sumptuous woman, as_ the cellos sing 
of her an impassioned and rapturous 
song, haunting, sombre and strangely 
disturbing. One would fain know more 
of her than the meagre fact that she 
tended her dog Spitz and her fowls, 
three hens and a rooster. 

‘Mraczek’s talent is worthy of a se- 
rious subject end of serious considera- 
tion. He has creative invention. He is 
not above writing melody; he develops 
his musical ideas with skill and often 
with spontaneity; he derives much 
vitality from his use of rhythms, and 
he. shows no little imagination in mix- 
ing color. He pays his respects both t) 
Wagner and to Strauss—particularly 
Till Eulenspiegel—but he has an in- 
dividuality of his own. 

With no thought of a series of comic 
pictures, his music would have com- 
manded admiration for the beauty of 
certain pages and for the _ exalted 
dramatic intensity of others. Notwith- 
standing its name, the humorously de- 
scriptive parts of this music lack the 
gross perversion commonly associated 
with the burlesque. 

-The performance was a brilliant one 
and rewarded Dr Muck and his players 
for their great care in preparation. It 
might be questioned, whether, in a work 
of this character, there should not be 
required of the instrumentalist the 
same mobility of facial expression as, 
for example, of the singer of lieder. 
The strings with one accord sat impas- 
sive of countenance. The wood winds 
were less remiss, Mr: Longy and Mr 
Lenom tipping off the eareful observer 
as. to the esoteric points. ‘Mr Grisez 
played the widow Bolte’s lament with 
profound compassion. 


» A Curiosity of Music 


‘fut the hearer is, of course, expected to be 
: already familiar with the 


Burlesque aud 


om 


‘*Max and Moritz’’ Made 
Orchestral Fun 


e By P.G. C. 
J Awa. —_—— 

MERICA perhaps is not acquaifted 

with Max and: Moritz, but Ger- 

many regards them as two of 

her best-known citizens. Their 

doings, as set forth in Fliegende 

Platter with the droll descriptions and still 

droller drawings of Wihelm Busch, have 

immediately appealed to the broad humor 

of the people, so that today, 

though their creator has been dead only a 


rerman 


Wrele . tm KF 


“Symphonic 
| 


oo me eee . 


composition is a daring ana SEEES | 
tcur de force, and as such it is successful 
an.l musically satisfactory. It reconciles 
the purely. musical and the descriptive ele- 
ments of the piece with a felicity which 
recalls ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” The 
thematic material is not distinguished, but 
it is adequate and always apt; the develop. 
ment and treatment of this material are not 
plagiaristically imitative of Strauss, but 
they take the Strauss idiom for granted ag | 
an established style and use it with easy 
familiarity. There is nothing in the music 
to lead one to believe that Mraczek is; a 
sreat composer, but he is plainly a clever 
workman, and the burletta taken ty 
itself is an individual achievement of high 
merit. Taken in relation to the rest of 
muSical literature it causes one to rejoice 
that it exists, without at the same time 


few years, the two urchins are almost as | making one cease devoutly to hope that it | 


much a part of the folklore of their coun- 
iry as Hinsel and Gretel. 

There now cnerges from the wild and 
woolly East—to be exact, from Bohemia 
—a violinist and composer who has used 
the pranks of Max and Moritz as a basis 
lor @ symphonic burletta to be played for 
the first time in Boston at the Symphony 
Concerts of this week, and the first venture 
of the orchestra for long into such music, 
Little is known of this composer, from 
which we may infer that he has written 
few other pieces, since his name—Mraczek— 
iS one which when once thoroughly learned 
should not be easily forgotten. He dwells 
at Brtinn in Bohemia, and he began his 
career as a player in the orchestra of the 
Brinn Theatre, later becoming its second 
concert master. He founded a string quar- 
tet in Briinn, and is now a teacher in the 
music school of the Briinn Musikverein and 
In the newer Conservatory of Music. which 
was first opened in 1900. Mraczek’s pub- 
lished compositions comprise an opera, 


+“ | ® ,°) ’ 
er Traum, brought out at the Royal |. 
. 4 


Opera, Berlin, in the early part of 1912: 
& quintet in E-flat for piano and strings: 
i Nocturne for violin and piano; Three 
Pieces in Dance Form for pianoforte; and 
the present Symphonic Burlesque. Mraczek 
has also written incidental music to the 
Dlay ‘‘Kismet.’’ | 


i ive and Moritz’ presents to the eye a 
we executed score of considerable length, 
breadth, and thickness, in which the 
Whole of a large orchestra is kept em- 
ployed with the persistency born of fa- 
cility. There are no explanatory remarks, 


story. The 


wy 


and “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” may for 
many long years enjoy a complete monop- 
oly of the especial field in which they He. 

Che “symphonic burletta,” as Mraezek 
calls his piece, consists of a présentation 
of the principal theme; six variations each 
yne the musical equivalent of one of the 
pranks related by Busch, and an epilogue of 
which hereafter. The following orchestra 
is employed: three flutes, piccolo, two 
oboes, English horn, small clarinet. two 
clarinets, bass clarinet, three bassdons 
double bassoon, six horns, four trumpets, 
three trombones, tuba, the usual kettle- 
drums and other instruments of percussion 
harp, celesta, pianoforte and the 
Strings. 


usual 


Prologue 


Busch’s book introduces Max and Moritz, 
the two urchins who are described in a pre- 
liminary verse as mischievous young ras- 
cals who find it more pleasant and more 
convenient to harass people, tease animals 
steal apples, pears and plums than to sit 
demurely upon their chairs in church or 
school. The announcement of the principal 
theme, a composite of several lively motives 


skates too close to ‘Till Eulenspiegel’; for- 
tunately, with the beginning of the real ac. 
tion it removes to a safe distance. 


‘Prank One—The Fowls 


The principal theme was in F major; 


,now the key shifts to E major for the first 
variation, the sad tale of the Widow Bolte 
her three hens and her one rooster. The 
boys ponder the fowls with interest, and 
‘having arrived at the conclusion that the 
ordinary existence of hens in a farmyard 
‘is somewhat devoid of excitement, they pro.« | 
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“vide some new sensations for these birds 
by tying four crusts of bread to the four 
‘ends of two pieces of thin string, which 


they then fasten in the middle. Each of 
the fowls greedily swallows one of the 
crusts, and all are, of course, then attached 
to the string. There is much agitation, and 
the birds, in their discomfort, fly until the 


string catches on the bough of a tree, and 


all are then hanged. The widow, in her 


‘room, hears the cackling of the fowls, and 


Tuns out, only to discover that her pets are 
dead. With great sorrow in her heart she 


cuts them down and carries them indoors. 


In the music there is, first a comfortably 
drowsy theme, in horns and strings, gently 
accompaniéd by soft cackles of the wood- 
Wind’ and an occasional crow; here is a 
“broad sub-climax. Then the typical theme 
of Max and Moritz gradually squirms into 


/- Prominence; there is a confused, scuffling 
tea : . 
development, interspersed with crows and 


“eackles, and finally a long-sustained climax 
in Which, the merriment of the Max and 
Moritz’ theme and the raging fury of the 
peaceful theme of the widow suggest 
“the mental’states and dynamic relationships 
of the characters. 


—~— —— -- 2. 


Prank Two—The Cooking 


~ The hens and the rooster having cme | 


and the Pipe 


_tO an untimely end, the sorrowing Mrs. ° 


“Bolte—realizing with some agony of spirit 


‘that even dead chickens are not without | 


‘their uses—determines to cook and eat 
‘them. With streaming eyes she trusses 
|the birds, and puts them on the stove to 
‘ry. The pleasant odor of the cooking 
birds attracts the attention of Max and 
‘Moritz, and those two tormentors scramble 
to the roof of the widow’s cottage, and 
With the assistance of a fishing rod and 
Mme pull the fowls up through the chim- 
prit who must have devoured the. birds. 
> Max and Moritz have. eaten 


‘When the widow perceives that the | 
ying pan ig empty she belabors her dog | 
WZ—an innocent bystander—as fhe cul- | 


the chickens, and gorged with their booty, 
are lying asleep in a secluded place. 

In the ‘music there is, first, a dole- 
ful recitative for clarinet, to which a 
little later, other instruments are added; 


then instruments in the middle register 


begin a monotonous repeated figure, which 
from its use of.certain tone colors, is ridic- 
ulously suggestive of what good New Eng- 
landers call ‘‘frizzling.’’ The boys’ theme 
reappears; a succession of upward scales 
in various instrumental groups suggests the 
ascent of the chickens through the chim- 
ney. The Max and Moritz theme romps 
with glee; then the consternation of widow 
Bolte gains the upper hand, and the move- 
ment ends with her lamentations. 


-———_ 


Prank Three—The Bridge 


Herein is related the doleful adventures 
of Mr. Bodck, the failor—a good-natured 
fellow, on friendly terms with everyone. 
Max and Moritz take unkind advantage of 
the tailor’s estimable character, for they 
saw the plank that crosses the brook which 
flows before his house. The boys then in- 
veigle forth Mr. Béck by shouting a nick 
name at him, and that person, running on 
the little bridge to catch his tormentors, 
causes the plank to part in two pieces with 
a crash, and he is plunged into the stream. 


“~~, 


Max and Moritz 


fiie Catches the legs of two geese, whicl 
are scrambling for the shore, and they | 


pull him safely to land. But Mr. Bock is 
rheumatic, and, when he crawls home, is 
constrained to sit on the stove in order to 
neutralize the effects of his immersion. 
Later Mrs. Béck assists in the recovery of 


her husband by ironing him with the uten- | 


sil which she employs for pressing the 
family washing. 

First, in the . music, the amiable 
theme of Mr. Bo6ck is duly set forth in E- 


iflat major; and right here it should be 
Smentioned that the bleating sound pro- 
iduced now and then by the muted trumpets 
Srecalls to a German the ridiculous tradi- 
Stion that tailors and goats go together in 
“thought at least. Indeed. Mr. Boéck’s name 
Srecalls the same notion. 
whistle their theme 


Max and Moritz 
derisively on the 


Hpiccolo; the theme of Mr. Béck becomes 
Hagitated, but soon quiets down. A sudden 
insistent figure in the castanets is perhaps 


iy? 
3 


intended to represent sawing the plank, © 


perhaps some noise made by the little sin- 


Sners to annoy the tailor; at any rate the 


: latter’s theme goes faster and louder, ac- 


‘companied by derisive repetition of the 


} whistles, until a crash and a splash end 
nthe fun. Some rueful quotations from the 
»cood tailor’s theme, followed by indigna- 


‘tion and a gradual calming down, end the . 
: episode. 
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Prank Four—The Powder 


Max and Moritz now turn their at- 


itention to theéschoolmaster, Mr. Limpel. 
‘+ That functionary combines the duties of 


winstructor of youth with those of or- 


»time when the schoolmaster is playing . 


}ganist in the village church. 


It is ata 


jhymns with much feeling on the organ, 


}for the betterment of the souls of the | 
}|people who are sitting in the pews, that 


Uncle Fritz and 


|) the’ two urchins, convinced that pchodke”’ 
masters are the natural enemies of boys 
, and are therefore fair game, steal into. 
' Mr. Liimpel’s house and fill his favorite | 
_ pipe with gunpowder instead of with to-. 
\ bacco. Ne one can light a pipe packed. 
with a mixture of saltpetre, sulphur and 
charcoal without suffering the profound- 
est embarrassment. Mr. Limpel sur- 
vives the explosion, but Srievous dam-- 
agze is done to his person: and his. pipe 
as well as much of the furniture of his 
eg 2 reais suddenly into the cate- 
fory of things which hav 
eo hlipen ave been and now 
A figure of indescribable emptiness.and_ 
pomposity opens the. variation; then the 
Max and Moritz theme enters and is ¢om- 
bined with it, at first quite in accord with — 
‘the pedantic atmosphere. Soon, however, | 
the mischief crops out again as a cessa- ; 
‘tion of the fugue seems to indicate that | 
the schoolmaster has left the room, and, 
after a. gleeful ‘sub-climax, the boys’ theme 
gradually dies away. Over a “softly 
waving”’ accompaniment, the schoolmaster- 
theme is ‘treated reflectively and peace- 
fully at some length. There is a sudden 
explosion, a consequent frantic rushing. 
about of the fugue theme, and derisive 
snatches of the bodys’ theme. The Varia- 
tion ends with variegated orchestral groans, 


Prank Five—The June Bugs 


The sad adventure of Uncle Fritz with 
the June DUS Se ReXt denies the poet,” 
Max and Moritz pretend to no Jarge in- 
terest in the fascinations of entomology, 
yet they sally forth to certain leafy dis- 
tricts that they know in order to collect 
those fat and unwieldy insects. The ex- 
pedition is undertaken with the ulterior 
object of bringing discomfort to Unele 
Fritz, who is paying a visit to the boys’ 


the June Bugs 





‘and judici . : : 


Fritz’s bed, and when that relative. is) 
tucked between the sheets and. ha 

sought and found his slumbers, he is dis- 
‘turbed in: the small hours by the enthu- 
sSiasm of the beetles for exploration. The 
‘remainder of the night he spends in pers. 
suading the insects that it is the privi- 


r EAD Sat Swerarae tg 5: fai) we at sa: . " OR —- — ae ata - 
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the temperate zone here and in Hurope, = | / 


Not Such a Wild Scheme 


The idea of constructing a jetty or pen- 


insula 200 miles into the ocean and taper- 
ing from about forty miles in width at the q 
shore end to three at its easterly extremity, | — 


makes a stupendous appeal to the imag- 
ination. But the Riker-Calder plan of 


lege of human beings to sleep when they § building that jetty is relatively simple: in 


$0 to bed. Finally the floor is covered) 


its essence it consists of harnessing the 


with defunct and dying June bugs, and acean forces that are now working and 


Uncle Fritz again retires to rest. 
In the music an. idiotically 
.theme suggests the uncle: a theme 
‘full of interweaving rapid figures ‘sug- 
Bests the June bugs; there is a gleeful) 
aqance. The theme of uncle Fritz is 
sumed, and is developed with 
drowsiness; low woodwind 
' commence softly crawling scales, 


instruments 
and the: 


increasing? 


' directing their energy 
bland} As Ricker puts it: 


' ward by the action 


violins make use of the bounding bow to} 


'secure a series of flutters and soft thuds. 
The theme of Uncle Fritz becomes agitated, ® 
' the crawling and fluttering increase, and 
‘there is a petulant climax. Then Uncle 
Fritz subsides with several yawns, 


ene 


The Final Pranks 


It is ‘Eastertime, and, as is customary 
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wore pee ee re On 


to a definite end. 


“The material that will 
of sand that are ever being moved south- 
of the Labrador cur- 
the site where it is proposed 
peninsula shall rise. | 
obstructed in its south- 


rent over 
this jetty or 
material can be 


quickly form | 
this land is but an aggregation of grains 
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| Dr Muck will play for the first times in 


eS See 


If this 


erly movement at and about the site of the, 


proposed jetty, 


to build in width and height until” 


reached the surface of the ocean.”’ 


it becomes evident that it 
would form a sandbar that would continu; 


A 


—- 


The plan, therefore, is to stretch a great 
rope cable or “obstructor’’ across the bot- 
tom of the ocean, this cable to be buoyed 
up by casks floating on the ocean above, 
at that period’ in Germany, there is con- |: 5, adjusted as to rise as the deposit, of 


sand rises. 


work. Riker calculates that a 
three-quarters of the 


current over the 


harbor 
least 
of the Labrador 


Obstructors for precisely simi- 


present flow 
Grand 


Banks can be stopped by its own deposits 


within two years from the placing in po 
sition of the obstructor. 


—conservation not only 
preventive. According to some who hav 
studied the matter, the climatic condition 
worse, not better. They claim that th 
Government charts show 


which clear syvace ice-cold water is pouril 
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Conservation is the keynote of the schemeé 
constructive but 
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along the north Atlantic coast are growing 
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an erosion and 
increased depth over great areas through 
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into corn meal. 


Traum ein Leben,’’ 


Boston thy.symphonic burlesy ye, “Max 
and Moritz,”" by Joseph Gustav. Mrac- 
zek, which is said to be frankly ana 
‘eartily hbumorovs, Max and Moritz 
are two creations of the Germar: comic 
papers, who combine their excess. of 
exuberance and wit to set some things 
right in the world. Their pranks are not 
unlike those of the two youthful Kat- 
zcnjammers who have beguiled the hours 
ul many & tedious Sunday for young 


Twice this season Mr Stock’s audi- 
ences in Chicago have laughed at the 
piece,.and Mr Borowski’s synopsis of 
the events that transpire” js recom- 
mended to all downeast or jaded. per- 
sons, Whether they hurpose hearing the 
work or not. There are some who find 
it wholly debasing, even as the audi- 
ence in Berlin at a recent performanee. 


~ 


There is a “book”? wich, something «of | 


Contessinz |} 
to a sense of humor, the author, Wil- } 


a significance of a libretto. 


helm Busch,/ who has written and 


drawn for the amusement of children, | 
and seven / 


has devised a prologue 
pranks. ~The prologue serves to intro- 
duce the boys and 


tive. 

Follow then these geven “pranks”: 
Prank 1, in which the boys Place fate 
in the path of the widow Bolte’s fowls, 
three hens and a rooster, so that they 
attempt to swallow crusts of bread 
tied to the same string, and then to 
fly in different directions. | 

Prank 2, in which the young rascals. 
having made the widow's birds fit sub. 


jects for the frying pan, fish the cook- | 
ing meat up the chimney by some mar- | 
velous sleight-of-hand, and bring down.| 
the widow's wrath upon her dog Spitz, | bert has come near to his style of fun in 


| some of his B | 
that the clarinet voices the lament of | aa 


for a deed he nger. did. We are told 


Mrs Bolte, ’ | 

Prank 3, wherein Mr Boeck, a good- 
natured but rheumatic tailor, -is caused 
to fall through.a bridge into a brook 
with sych results that he must sit upen 


the stove, and finally be ironed by Mrs | 


Boeck, 


Prank 4, in which Mr Laempel, the 
schoolmaster, and therefore the hered- 
itary enemy of all little boys, is made 
to light a pipe carefully loaded with 
Sunpowder, 
of certain portions of the schoolmas- 
ter’s face and household furniture. 

Prank 6, In Which June bugs are in- 
troduced with enlivening results into 
Uncle Fritz’ bed.. The June bugs have 
@ motive on the English horn, an in- 


strument dedicated b . ; 
melancholy, y the makers to 


Prank 6, in -which 


out, and, | 
Prank 7, in which they met the re.- 


| ward of the wicked by being ground 


assists in the obsequies. 
We learn that 4 a a hee at Bru- 
—second concert 
master—in the orchestra there. He 
founded a string qi 
n @ local conservatory. 
arch, his opera, “Der T 


text based raum,” with 


upon. Grillparzer’s 


- 4 At the. ymp .to come. next> season 
At the Symphony concerts ‘this/week | 


Sive them the due] 
dignity and identity of a guiding mo-} 


of Zuiding-motives, 


Lge the twain are] graphic type found in ‘Till ” 
aked into pretzels, but eat their way | which this work at ti Hulenspiegel, 


hywherée at the Royal’ 
dol h Berger, who is 
to New. York, >] 


was the tenor. It Was Said at the er 
that the opera was accepted by 16 d ita 
ferent German theatres. ~ * Aah $A 


“MAX AND MORITZ” 


AT THE SYMPHONY 


GERMAN HUMOR Is 


Mraczek’s Symphonic Burlesque at 


Times Slightly Resembles ‘‘Till 


Eulenspiegel. ’’ 


By Louis C. Elson. 


PROGRAMME. 
Mraczek—Symphonic Burlesque. 
ritz.’’ 
Liszt—Mephisto Waltz. 
Charpentier—‘‘Impressions of Italy.”’ 


‘‘Max and Moritz’”’ are the Mutt and Jeff 


of Germany. They are two very bad boys 
who tease and torment everybody and who 
meet a terrible fate as a warning to all 
mischievous youngsters. Busch has im- 
mortalized the precious pair, and this poet- 
artist had a humor both with the pen. and 
pencil that is untranslatable in English: 
His sketches were 


verses droll beyond compare. Only Gil- 


Now comes along a Bohemian composer 
with the unforgetable name of Mraczeék, 
and attempts to translate Max and Moritz 
into tones. If Max and Moritz had been 
Romulus and Remus, or Castor and Pol- 
lux, one might have expected the heavy 


scoring, but in the present instance the 
effects a la Richard Strauss seem mis- | 
Placed, although used “with some humor. - 
We do not enjoy these Brobdignagian 
all to the disarrangement| YOUnssters, who require complex orches- 
tral touches, whether they be Strauss’s 
domestic baby, Aubert’s Blue Forest juv- 
eniles, or these two naughty boys. Bother 
these abstrusely 
with double-fugal relatives and friends! 


contrapuntal children, 


There is, of course, considerable jugglery 
but nothing of the 


mes resembles. Just. 


aS one gets a clear statement of guidings- 
motives at the beginning of ‘Till Bulen« 
The. English horn aiso | 8piegel,’’ so we are here at once made ac- 
quainted with the theme of the youngsters, - 
But there is not the mercurial treatment 
of the mediaeval vagabond. The changes 
te’ and teaches | TUS upon the Max and Moritz themes 

Late last’ 4re not especially subtle nor mirth-provok. 
ing in themselves, 


“Per found below, there ar 
was produced for, directions. are good joke 


although, as will be 


in other | 


‘““‘Max and Mo- 


inimitable and his» 
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with interest. 
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his shop too, but as the purv 
hae: aroued the door: behind, him .they make 
their Way into the premises by 4 favorite. 
route—the chimney. Black as ravens, they 
fall into the flour: bin, but they emerse 
from :-.that receptacle snow-white. Some 
pretzels on a shelf attract their attention. 
Whey. dlimb on a convenient chair in order 
to obtain the coveted delicacy, but the 
chair overturns, and the boys tumble int@ 


a vat.of dough. The baker comes in, 


| 


catches the dough-covered urchins, rolls 
them and puts them into the oven to bake. 
When they are well browned, the baker 


withdraws his human pretzels and sets 


them up against the wall. 
Moritz, who have. been preserved by their 
thick covering of dough, eat ‘themsélves 


*\ ¥ ote e £ 


pp ey MRE ceo Ro a gk | by ry aes eae ea di 
*,gome™ me; then there Sa SUBBCSUOF 
conventional ‘fire music.” A bassoon 

sgubriously croaks the ‘first few notes of 

Fre: Max and Moritz theme, and there is a 

pause. The theme of the boys is then 

heard in a dim and smothered manner; its 
suddenly. brilliant conclusion, however, 

‘shows that they have eaten their way 

‘to freedom again. The English horn “now 

solemnly intones the Max and Moritz 

| theme, corresponding to the moral remarks 

which in the text precede the narration of 
the final adventure. There is develop- 
ment of the Max and Moritz theme; then | 
there is the roaring of the water under 
the mill and the clatter of the machinery. 
The boys’ theme “is pitched violently down- 
ward by muted brass instruments, the 


Max and clatter of the mill reaches a climax, and 


then silence, 


cut of their coats, and escape while the Epilogue 


baker’s back is turned. 


A closing section of Wilhelm ‘Basch’s 


ag sad , 

Then follows gg Bt gipr Prong tc--4 into | Story describes the pathetic -circumstance 
end of Max and Moritz. :, sro. | that the disappearance of the two boys 
b Mecke’s barn, and, having f evokes no sorrow in. the village. The 


viced 


themselves with a knife, cut slits in widow who lost her fowls declares that she 


his sacks of corn. When the farmer expected as much. Mr. Bock, the tailor, 
shoulders one of the sacks in order to reflects that wrong-doing should not be 
take it to the miller to have its contents | in, aim of life. The. schoolmaster. takes 
ground, the burden: grows unexpectedly advantage of the tragedy to point a moral. 
licht as he holds it. He perceives the hole | «tyere we have an example,” says he. Nor 
in the sack with the corn running out, and do the baker and Uncle Fritz and the 
sereeives not less the crouching figures Of | rapmer fail to add their expressions of re- 
the two boys who have tried to hide in @ | ..ot—ana relief. 


a mound of corn. Farmer Mecke 


Musically there is a reminiscence of the 


pounces upon the lads, shovels them intO | theme of the boys. The themes. of Widow 

a sack and marches off with them to the | Sfolte and Béck, the tailor, are heard to- 

‘mill, There he has them shot into the hop- | gether; they are discussing the sad end of 
t 


per, and Max and Moritz emerge, no longer 
mischief-loving rascals, but ground-up par- 


he two scapegraces. The themes of the 
schoolmaster and Uncle Fritz are also 


ticles of humanity and grain, which are | combined; they, too, must have their say, 


gobbled by the miller’s ducks. 


Mraczek chooses to combine these two | sadly wag their heads. But the boys 
pranks in a single variation. It opens 


and, like the other two, they moralize and 
of 


the village remember with envious delight 


‘with the song of the bakers at work. | the brilliant achievements of Max and 


‘This soon 
ritz are again heard from. There 
downward slide, a splash and 


ceases, and Max and Mo- | Moritz, and thus the piece ends, again 


is | A la “Till Eulenspiegel,’’ with an energetic 
a | restatement of the principal theme. 
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America. 
Twice this season Mr 
l r Stock’s audi- 
ences in Chicago have inughed at tha 
piece, and Mr Borowski’s synopsis of 
the events that transpire” js recom- 
mended ‘to all downeast or jaded per- 


sons, whether they hurpose hearing the | Mraczek’s Symphonic Burlesque at 


work or not. There are some Who find 
Times Slightly Resembles ‘‘Till 


it wholly debasing, even as the : i 
ence in Berlin at a recent performance 
Eulenspiegel.’’ 


There is a “book” wizh s of 
a significance of a libretto. i574 i PEL | 
to a sense of humor, the author Wil- 
helm Busch,/ who has written and 
drawn for the amusement: of chilaren. | By Louis C. Elson. 
pranks. “The ptolpeue servent, Feve" | eh men 
duce the boys and give pind i A on : ma doe la as go cane Burlesque. ‘‘Max and Mo- 


ene and identity of a Suiding mo-{| Liszt—Mephisto Waltz. 
,, _ Charpentier—‘‘Impressions of Italy.’’ 


Follow then these seven “pranks”: ‘‘Max and Moritz’ are the Mutt and Jeff 


Prank 1, in which the boys plac 
in the path of the widow Bolte’e fowls of Germany. They are two very bad boys 


three hens and a rooster, so that who t ; ; 

. 7 , they 9 tease and torment everybody and who 

ted ie we swallow crusts of bread }| Meet a terrible fate as a warning to all 
ed to the same string, and then to}; mischievous youngsters. Busch has im- 


fly in different direc S, ‘tali 
Prank 2, in onion (og rae rascals, | mesa Diga vey the precious pair, and this poet- 
having made the widow's birds fit sub-|| ~). 4 4% 2 humor both with the pen. and 
jects for the frying pan, fish the wpinic. pencil that is untranslatable in English: 
ing meat up the chimney by some mar- |) Hi8 sketches were inimitable and _ his. 
ye ous slelght-of-hand, and bring down} Verses droll beyond compare. Only Gil- 
| aoe bap te fy ie upon her dog Spitz, | bert has come near to his style of fun in 

€ never. did. We are told}; some of his Bab Ballards. 


that the clarinet voic | , 
Mrs Boite es the lament of Now comes along a Bohemian composer 


Prank 3, wherein Mr Boeck, a z00d- .With the unforgetable name of Mraczék, 
agent but rheumatic tailor, is caused and attempts to translate Max and Moritz | 
to fall through a bridge into a brook | 12to tones. If Max and Moritz had been | 
sigs pace vier gre 1% he must sit upon! Romulus and Remus, or Castor and Pol-. 
Boeck. nally be ironed by Mrs | es Pi haa gp big expected the heavy | 
rank 4, in which scoring, © in tne present instance the 
Mr Laempel, the effects a la Richard Strauss seem mis- | 


Schoolmaster and therefor 
ith. ? e the hered- , 
itary enemy of all little boys, is miadia placed, although used “with some humor. - 


to light a pipe carefull : We do. not ag 
y loaded with | enjoy these Brobdignagian 
eee all to the disarrangement | YOUn8sters, who require complex. or¢hes- 
rain portions of the sckoolmas-| tral touches, whether they be Sfrauss’s 


ter’s face : 
Peaae and household furniture. domestic baby, Aubert’s Blue Forest juv- 


5, in which . -in- 
Unele ced with enlivening hematite ines mea’ os ittusely, con Uenty bere ne 
a, mptive’o bed. The June bugs have] - i, ) 7 ecrusely contrapuntal children, 
atruntent the English horn, an in- | W/t double-fugal relatives and friends! 
melancholye ent” by the makers to There is, of course, considerable jugglery 
Beane ie kin, rs of guiding-motives, but nothing of the. 
ee wan are| sraphic type found in “Till Hulenspiegel,” 


baked into ‘ 
out, ahd, pretzels, but eat their Way | which this work at times reserhblen,.. Salas 


Prank 7, in which they m as one gets a cl 
; et the re. clear statement of gu = 
ward of the wicked by ofthe pin eeaniieed motives at the beginning of “TM Wulers 
assists in the obaeastish horn also | Spiegel,” so we are here at once made ac- 
s. quainted with } ! 
she sean Chiat ft Aives at Bru-}| But there is bic he courte) teamed 
and is a violinist—second cotnart | e mercurial treatment 
master—in the orchestra iene He of the mediaeval vagabond. The changes 
founded a string qifete’ and teaches | ™Uns pec vit Max and Moritz themes. 
| Late last’ 4re not especially subtle nor mirth- 4 
rece ae. loon Galina with ing in themselves, although He will, “i 
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Traum ein Leben,” was produced for : de i Ahad there are good jokes in other | 
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_. Every instrument of modern times seems 
in the score. Contra-bassoon, bass tuba, 


and even the pianon-forte. The last named 
instrument is not employed as in a con- 
certo, or even as in Mr. Loeffler’s ‘““Pagan 
Poem,” (in an important obbligato) but is 
used as a definite orchestral tone color, 
just as the harp or the English horn are 
employed. Nevertheless it has a difficult 
part to sustain, a part which was carried 
to success by Mr. Alfred De Voto. We 
are glad to welcome this artist to the 


orchestral ranks. He is a greater artist 


than most Bostonians are aware of. 


There were, as above intimated, some | 
humorous touches, and, best of all, these | 


could be clearly recognized, even by the 
non-musician. The clucking in the poultry 
yard was realistic. Max and Moritz draw- 
ing the frying chickens up the chimney, 
and their snoring after their feast, was 
clear. The pompous character of the 
school-master (a double-fugue) was excel- 
lent, and one did not need to be told as 
to when he lit his pipe, filled with gun- 
powder, nor what happened after. The 
crawling beetles which the boys placed in 
Uncle Fritz’s bed were very ‘‘creepy.”’ 
The Easter chorale for piano, Celesta and 


_ harp, was, with the fugue, one of the fine 


points of pure music, in the work. The 
tapping of the violin strings with the 
back of the bow, to imitate the clacking 
of the mill, was one of the longest and 
most remarkable examples of ‘‘Coll’ Lezgno’’ 
playing that has yet been used in music. 
The final working up of themes was very 
skilful. Thou work was excellently played, 
and the audience evidently understood it 
for they applauded loud and long until 
Dr, Muck caused the orchestra to rise in 
acknowledgment. 

And now, since Busch has become a vein 
of musical exploitation, why does not 
some one take the feminine side of humor 


and set his ‘‘Fromme Helene,’’ only let it 


not be with the vast musical cohorts which 
Mr. Mraczek has called to his aid; a 
simpler score would be more effective. 


The corcert was entirely modern, far 
Liszt’s ‘Mephisto Waltz’ and Charpen- 
tier’s Impressions of Italy were both heav- 
Uy scored works, bristling with modern 
difficulties. _ Charpentier’s score in its 
finale is about as heavy as Mraczek’s. It 
came about through Charpentier’s winning 
the Prix de Rome, which sent him to re- 
side in that city for a time. It is tropical- 
ly passionate, yet not really Italian any 
nore than Richard Strauss’s ‘‘Aus Italien” 
is. It is uneven. The first movement is 
very impressive. The long-continued uni- 
son work followed by the viola solo is 


boldly original. The viola part was beauti- 


fully played by Mr. Ferir. We always re- 
gret that the repertoire of this most ex- 
pressive and mournful instrument is so 
limited, but it must be confessed that it 
has no great variety of tone color. 

The harp accompaniment of the viola 
Serenade imitates the mandoline closely 


$s, ‘ehough by plucking near the edge a the 


| | ‘| second movement, “At the Fountain,’ 
_bass clarinette, military clarinette, celesta, 


' 


string instead of in the centre. In} th 
the 
oboe becomes prominent, and wag charn. 
ingly played. It is a rather earnest proces. 
sional, which may picture the girls moving 
Slowly to and from the fountain, with the 
water-jars upon their heads; there are als) 
shepherd calls upon the wood-wind, Which 
give the pastoral touch that is lacking jp 
the march movement. The third move. 
ment, with its picture of the muleteers, js 
very intelligible. One gets the jingle of the 
mule bells, the song of the driver (beaut. 
1 fully given on the violoncello) and the girls 
replying in simple third progressions upon 
the flutes, 

Much deeper and truer is the next move. 


ment, called “On the Heights.’’ If one has 
ever sat on a Sunday afternoon on the | 
hills near Sorrento, and drank in the sound 


of the church bells, the view of the sea. 


the vast landscape, he has felt thoughts | 
,too deep for words, thoughts which only |! 


‘tones can. translate. The tone-picture 
_brings back, far more than words or paints 
‘can do, that earthly paradise. Yet some- 
thing of the great longing that comes t» 
one in such surroundings was left un- 
exp) essed, 

'- But the last movement did not. bring 
| aples to the mind’s eye. If it had not 
| been labelled it might have pictured a nicht 

im Paris, or any other scene of riotous 

_dissipation. The wild mix-up wf marches 

and tarantelles and noise generally is a 
libel upon the most interesting city in the 
world. 


Liszt’s ‘‘Mephisto Waltz’ (one of the 
least beautiful of his works) presented all 
its “‘diablerie’’ and was still another in- 
Stance of scintillating modern orchestra! 
tune-colors. Therefore the concert was 
ultra-modern, heavily orchestrated, and ex- 
| tremely difficult, from beginning to end. 


_it gave the maximum of excitement and | 
the minimum of rest. Everybody in the | 
orchestra, from the conductor down to the | 
triangle-player must have had plenty of | 
work to do at rehearsals, (the piccolo | 


’ 
; 
’ 


player gave his syncopations excellently) 
but the result proved, if that needed proof 
at this late day, that our orchestra is a 
superb organization. There are very few 


bands in the world who could have gone | 


through such a trying programme so suc- 
cessfully. 


POTENT WORKS 
BY SYMPHONY: 


Brilliant Performance of 
Vigorous Music 
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formances of Debussy’s 


mate individual’ ski, as. an in- 
ce of Debussy’s peculiar * idiom 
irsued to the utmost possible extent, 
nd therefore, perhaps, «as ‘an ‘argus- 
ment directly against) Debussy’s pres- 
ent tendencies, “La Mer’ stands su 


preme. The composer has done noth+ 


ing more remarkable, so far as style 


| is concerned. But the reason we dis- 


trust him is that he is so uncannily 


Dukas’ orchestral humoresque, “The! master of his means. We can believe 


Sorcerer’s. Apprentice’, after the fan- 
tastical poem of Goethe; MacDowell’s 


Indian Suite; Goldmark’s ‘‘Spring” | 


overture. The effect of these same 
performances was also very interest- 


ing. 


Ten years ago the scherzo of Dukas™ 


was wonderful. Today it is already 
aging. Goldmark’s music was fresh 
and captivating in its vigor, beauty, 
and simplicity, just a very fe,’ years 
ago. It has commenced to retreat in 
the perspective of § time. Debussy’s 
‘La Mer” is still new. It is at least 
unusual enough for audiences to be 


only now at the place where they com- | 


mence to grasp its plan and its sub- 
stance. How much longer will this 
music last, when the machinery of 
Debussy, a new patent of his own 
profitable manufacture, shall have 
been exploited far and wide on the 
market? It is a pleasant thing to be 
able to Say that the, youngest music 
heard yesterday afternoon was the po- 
etic suite of MacDowell. And certain- 
ly all of the music was heard at its 
just value, so far as performance was 
concerned. The orchestral  perform- 
ances, one and all, were admirable in 
the highest degree. The compositions 
themselves have been accounted during 
the last decade as exceptionally effec- 
tive items of the modern orchestral 
repertoire. 


Elusive but Not Convincing 


The most amazing music was that of 
Debussy. This music is the Hmit of 
impressionism. You may listen, and 
imagine that you hear the vague and 
marvelous murmuring of the sea, 
“from dawn till noon on the ocean,”’ 
“frolics of the waves,” ‘dialogue of 
wind and sea,’’ but you can fancy a 
hundred things as the accompaniment 
of these vague and delightful sounds. 
Or without imagining anything at all, 
you may immerse yourself pleasurably 
in the exquisite and strangely shifting 
rythms and orchestral colors. None 
more subtle. So far, no music has 
been invented—and we use this word 
with deliberate intent—no music has 


yet been invented that is more elusive, | 


more of the gossamer _§ stuff that 
dreams are made of. And yet this mu- 
sic does not, at this day, wholly con- 
vince. It may do so tomorrow, but we 
believe that even irreckonable poster- 
ity. will rather give the prize for gea 
music. to the last part of Debussy’s 


“—~**Nocturnes’”’ for orchestra—‘‘Les_ Si- 


renes.’’ There is indeed the myste- 
rious, the terribly beautiful song of 
the sea. But. as an example of con- 


“him to be transcribing a dream, and 
“discover that every single note is as 
carefully prearranged as the various 
¢lements of a tale by Edgar Allan Poe. 
And we fear that there is more of in- 
finite subtlety in the adjustment of 
colors and values than of authentic in- 
,Spiration, in this masterpiece of pres- 
‘ént day musical craft. But if only. ag 
# virtuoso piece for modern orchestra, 
1 for the superbty perfected and 
Zinative reading given the muasie 
| by Dr. Muck, this performance would 
‘ have been worth travelling a long dis- 
j tance to hear. | 

Dukas knows his orchestra thorough- 
ly, but the inherent commonness of his 
musical thought is not wholly obscured 
by. its extremely effective. setting. The 
piece is witty, in its way. It was al- 
-ways that; but the wit, after all, is | 
vulgar. The voice is too loud. The 
composition is a brilliant and exciting 
one to those who have. not heard it 
too much, and Dr. Muck made the most | 
of its climax. 

There are those who claim much for 
American music because MacDowell 
wrote the Indian Suite heard yesterday. 
But this suite is farthest from Amer- 
ican music. No composer possessed of 
‘What is ordinarily represented as typi- 
Cal spirit of the American would have 
written in this way. MacDowell’s art 
was not robust or optimistic, or even 
too healthy. He was -a poet by thé 
grace of God and in spite of a mate- 
: Yialistic age in a land which has not ! 
‘yet conquered the necessary early ma- 
jternalism. He took Indian themes and 
endowed them with a mysterious, deli- 
cate beauty not theirs, although in the | 
| Splendid ‘‘Legend’’ and in the Dirge he 
bas perhaps translated into music-some 
| of the dignity of the Indian mind, some | 
of the epic quality of certain Indian 
legends. 


i 


a 


Dowell’s. It is the expression of a shy |. mr 


’ 


being, @ dreamer secure in reveries of | 


' Monadnock. In the sense that this is i% 


| usic—reverie—of sunsets and _ forests 


|scent of pines. It would, however, have 
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{undefiled, it is American. It has the |p 7 


| been written as fruitfully in the depths lewig 


}of a forest of Germany, or in- any 
natural scenery which would have con- 


‘prevailing character of MacDowell’s 


duced to the poetic thought that was a |) Bi 


mind. He is gone, and there has yet |3° = 


arisen none to follow in his footsteps, 


He is thus, we thinl,-even rarer than |\2 © 
‘American composition. The perform-| @ 


‘ance was exceptionally. sympathetic; 


masterpiece which America, having. 
been unsuccessful in putting its brand. 
upon it, may well treasure as one 
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fanciful, wild or tragic. The suite is. a. ceo 
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, Op. 21 


Trio 
grazioso 


Conductor. 


Programme. 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA in 


A minor, op. 54 


I. Allegro affettuoso 
Concert Overture, E major, No. 1 


OVERTURE to “A Midsummer N 


SYMPHONY in C major, No. 7 
I. Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 


II. Andante con moto 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace. 


ALX. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 29, AT 8 P. M. 

IV. Finale; Allegro vivace 

II. Intermezzo: Andantino 


III. Allegro vivace 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1912--13. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Mr. ate ieee 


The Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte used 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 


MENDELSSOHN, 


. Z, 
+ Z, 
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EL ~ | 
‘T ling to the other to do With it as Dr. MUGk 
did. With unfailing divination, he set t 16 
, - instrumental song flowing against the gin 
| | ground. There was perfect clarity yet not 
SCHUBERT, MENDELSSOHN AND DR. a suggestion of rigid diffefentiation. As 


MUCK | | diviningly, he found, held or modulated 


Jroni, Week. 6 Sa ‘the pace that made each melody sound in 
CYagsics— 


pos full, characteristic yet changeful voice. 
The General Joy Over Familiar ‘The contour was clear; the body of songful 


The Deeper Reason for It in the Playing tone sensitive to many shadings; the 


naib ert’s Lone ‘rhythm a free and just motion. 
eae Vonsucter ang Genabert's Dem: Within these melodies and the develop-— 


Symphony—His Mingling of Shakspeare, ment of them are exquisitely moulded 
Mendelssohn and Himself 


phrases, and the men of the orchestra, the 
wood-winds and the horns most of all, 
made their instruments as sensitive and 
S usually happens when familiar ‘‘clas- artful with them as though they had been 
sics’’ make the programme of the 'human voices, and the quality of the tone 
Symphony Concert, as they did ‘was no less lovely. Schubert lavishes 
yesterday afternoon, the audience decoration upon these melodies, the decorae 
thrills with its enjoyment. It listens in- ‘tion of upspringing and entwining ara- 
tently, applauds warmly, talks complacent- pesque. It seemed to flower out of them at 
ly. It hears Schubert’s symphony in C, | the touch of Dr. Muck and his men. If there 
Schumann’s piano concerto and Mendels- or monotonies in the instrumental coloring 
sohn’s overture to “A paper ibe wo tnd at ie of the symphony as there surely are, gs0 
Dream,” the programme of yesterday, and too are there glamors and glints and 
then beams its satisfactions. Where now piquancies that conductor and orchestra. 
are your Sibeliuses and Sindings, with their , wove into an iridiscent skein. Best of all, 
harshnesses; your lLendvais and your they were not content, as it is so easy to 
Mraczeks, with their strange and tuneless be, with Schubert,the tireless singer, whose 
musical speech? We—and the we _ is "song is the manifold beauty of tone, They 
strongly accented—listen to music for gave his Symphony such beauty as they 
geet and this day are we gen “ were bound to do; but they infused into it 
0 also, as it happens, are the rebuked, J also the glow of power. Dr. Muck cone 
who may hear their Schubert and Schu- ceijves the symphony largely; he would 
mann and Mendelssohn with pleasure as have it flow with exuberant vigor; he would 
frank and rejoicing, and maybe a little make it rhapsodic, rapturous, the tone- 
deeper, and yet keep open ears for robuster ’ poem of the joy of living and the joy of 
composers, and for the individual and in- screation; a lyric ecstasy gathering at each 
ong Neen - ce “pat ti even, as , turn its strength. (Schubert feared his 
© Say, schubert and Schumann were - trombones; Dr. Muck did not.) It was not 
falbane -s 'igy (se = wig ine pe baa the  prilliance that made the music puissant and 
4seipzig a. rst knew them. erhaps, lowing. It was splendor of imagination 
too, the rebuked receive their pleasure Pet eloquence rend the sywiphe like 
more discriminately than the rebuking; for a great song of rejoicing men. 
they, being oversophisticated, of course, In New York, where they make monthly 
know how much Dr. Muck and his men researches, so to say, in hah, Muck, they 
en Bag rene pec nM shag he has discovered a week ago apropos of “Max 
mele eet tn eedute Ga tod te ae It -and Moritz” that he was a humorist and 
Maga Eo AE, phage siete ay Mbyte ress 'S SYM- ; long ago at Baireuth Hermann Bahr—as 
phony of Schubert or this overture of Men- h . ; | 
<< a, ‘ husband to Mme. Bahr-Mildenburg Wag- 
delssohn sound dull. It ought not to be , , ; Ri 
possible to make Schumann’s concert ee ee ee ee 
Sa tn cas , Mr. Wilke in the eal, -... Was satanic. It might be fairer to calla 
sound so, though Mr. Wilks in the solo part n ironic humor and f th of 
almost did that unexampled feat. But it is a iv. é d tl vit Pe a M008 
possible to make all three far less songful ¢ pra nag 7 hia ee ? Pris sy y. From 
and stirring than they sounded yesterday. "gy ,; 7 sae Seed ee ot 
It is one thing to reproduce the orches- + a nate oe Fig it wee in halt comme 
tral classics mechanically, Twenty con- Hes ri’ Cereaes ite shat ir nae 
Suctors and their bands do it like wo may |e ee green ood eee an 
metronomes the world over through the aimoat in meet’ Flee am a mvp it sound 
musical year. It is another thing. to re- enn . Sntet te Be aeige via pon ea have 
produce them as though the lapsing years é ; : yrs. wir petre ake m8 
and the waxing familiarity had “only an0, BOMCISCUN SOT ihe Sali thinking of ite: 
heightened their vitality. It is one thine \ substance as so much beautiful or amusing 
t | ,, Sound. Others have seemed to regard all 
Oo reproduce them faithfully and another but the fairy music as so much transition. 
to reproduce them, keep this fidelity and ~ , 20 
: A and’ filling, and h ves 
yet give it an individual quality. It is | and tag men mesrhig ita doliduotant aa 
easy and comfortable for conducfor and = yuck took though of the comedy that 
S ’ : , satay 
2 anlage ais vel Ried Symphony the overture epitomizes and SO made the 
y me Ms changeful floods music sound as a rare new thing or rather | 


of song speak for themselves It is : : 
° as the reproduction in tones of w hak- — 
more difficult for the one and'more thril- Speare said in words, as the sacra “ st 
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Mendelssohn declared. that her beloved husical con es “the 
Felix sought himself to do. movement, madeira ength be: . 4 i sti si ne t. 
| “ 3 s well dev | PBOmy ‘Ais. mere: elaborate © 
Therefore, since “A Midsummer Night's | coming tiresome, — | lleewelbatt’ cattcre Iocan ie ams and | had Uttle opportunity of thus 
” ‘“ : Most wonderful of all was the rhyth- ; al al 2. ver Sad 
Dream” is a comedy of ‘rude mechani Ost w | fj; state of juvenility. judgment. yr 
cals,’ they stamped in the voices of the | Mfe@!l accentuation, and te tins The program this week is one of the | 4nd Schumann in his own aay | nd 
orchestra through their Bergomask dance. eae which aes monauctor,  & nc idag ands: _ |] most melodious of the season. ‘There | S@neration was considered a dangerous 
Since it is a comedy of robust humors, the sat eee a RA were, ae we : pens are tunes galore jn the Schubert sym. , ‘¢llow, a man of chaotic music, drunis || 
ass brayed audibly out of the tonal mass, | S@*V°S:  2ut this parase Is unjus’s phony in C major—enough to make a en with dissonance, As for Mendele- 
the melodies of this symphony of ° h h ld b i yore 
ay lke token, there are passages in heevenly and inordinate length were half dozen modern symphonies or | 5080, he wou e 4 prig today. He 
the overture that Mendelssohn  over- Ww . , operas, indeed: and the mellifluous flow| Would still write according to the later 
fined, b he ld i played marvellously by the various vir- te, We " ‘+, | Mendelssohnian formulas, and turn his 
refinea, pecause le cour not help it, be- tiosi of the orchestra, especially the of Mendelssohn's Midsummer Night's hedic on tha: “Meabridaa” , A the “Mid. 
ing born of such temperament. Dr. Muck wood wind players. No composition Dream’”’ overture is a familiar delight. anvenvnee Ni; mg . oa ite o ‘Mid= 
could hardly alter them, but he did not |eould have-borne better testimony to _Mr. Chadwick's new symphonic poem ented sine 4 m pe re, He 
refine, as a virtuoso with a virtuoso orches- |.the work that Dr. Muck is accom- Aphrodite,” which was announced for 8 4 frie sR ous of Sc wid 
tra, upon a false refinement. But “A Mid- |'plighing with the band. Hvery strand this week’s concerts and was postponed | Twa aeariyena ch a Sry saa | 
summer Night’s Dream” is also fantasy— | of tone lived and glowed, and was in on account of iIiness of the composer, Pree oe of mendéigectnt oncened the in- 
fantasy of lovers, fantasy of fairies, fan- | itself a centre of light. There was will ge given the coming week. aay ager Ragan ce ek pate it .* oe only 
tasy of forest and moonlit mysteries. The | not a dull individual instrument. Each Another interesting feature of the ones thé ae ks eh py a0 : Yay egan, 
voice of these things is often in the over- | performer, playing as a master solo- twentieth program will be the perform- | dined Fas sca ihe pared et we 
ture and Dr. Muck summoned it less in the | {8t, enhanced a hundred-fold the en- ance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s symphony, and, Fahne thert. gy hose j ry songs, 
manner of Mendelssohn, preening his music tire effect. The symphony was given ‘“Anter,’’ which has been played here lan hawe the Ppa Pale, We 
in the banker’s garden in Berlin than it a memorable reading, one which did but once, fifteen years ago. The other | 2° % Pp concerto. Mr, 
aia? Cie ; : ; ve — Aashaee : b : , Wilks’s performance of this romantic 
the manner of Shakspeare, warm-blooded | JUStice equally to its precious beauty : jnumbers will be Volkmann's serenade | work was distinguished by 
young poet, in a romantic day. Not within and its Olympic joy. | for strings, with Mr. Warnke playing amiability. Ss M unvarying 
’ c ~ VACLY « 4 lar 18 rs < ‘ ra Sc ‘ "s 46 ? » © 
ee ne. has the overture sounded so On gps hg .e ee tre ‘wae the “Gperon”™ over The program. of the concerts next 
muc e€ an overture to “A Midsummer z > wes 


aoe week will be as follows: Chadwick 
‘ , het ; ocre ¢ Yr. His fluency is tc ‘ *9 “ 
Night's Dream,” Shakspeare’s comedy, and ae tim. Sta téne is tusical but ye aphrodite (iret | me Baas ee 


less as the concert overture that the rig- ae | | ania: < Mabaekane star ae mei 
i f = ing in individuality and range of tone- . Mr, 

vided ee Caled. it. It Was 'oolor. It is a self-complaisant tone. : [Symphony camoaty Weber, ovarian as 

ar pometesonn srill, but also of Shak- ' Mr. Wilks was courteously recalled. | “Oberon. ‘AAS. Ww » OVerture ‘to 


speare and of Dr. Muck. Btween these two! py Wruex read the opening pages of nS 


re-creations, one in songtful splendor, vit the Mendelssohn’s overture, ‘“‘A Mid- | aah ee 
the other in tonal humor and fantasy, se summer Night’s Dream,” in a some- | N R 
Schumann’s concerto. Mr. Norman WiKS,  whroat brusque, impatient, over-accen- : 


an English pianist, played the solo part 1N tyated manner. Nor did he spare the 


it—all the notes—and happily without detri- | kettle drums, yet’ in the many pass- | Ia CEE 2 | 7 
ment to the ensemble. The songful phrases |gpes where Mendelssohn is an unsur- | cA ati 4, 4, (6) A HE SYMPH , 
of the slow movement came warmly and | passed master in jnvention and instru- By PHILIP HALE. 
richly off the ’cellos and the violins and | mentation, the orchestral tone was a | The 19th public rehearsal of the Bos- 
Dr. Muck drove the ornate finale before | feast to the ear. : | " 4 

: Sy r ore . Muck con- 
him as a singer outpours in any and | At the concerts of next week Rim- | ton Symphony orchestra, Dr. Muck con NEW PIANIST MAKES 


T. Pp --Korss Ne 68, 9 6 , luctor, took place yesterday afternoon! 
sparkles the ornaments of song Mt PN | sks Korsakoff’s ‘‘Antar’’ symphony will C ’ 
be played. in Symphony Hall. The program was, FINE IMPRESSION 
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SUPERB WORK FINCH ISH PIANIST (|) Sear siccaptgass mie woos rogram, at Pr 


' : i}Overture to “s Midsummer Night’s . ese 
| "Dream Mendelssohn | pared by Dr. Muck, a Conserva- 
| Dr. Muck gave an uncommonly fine _ Biphg 
| reading of Schubert’s symphony. The’ tive and Melodious One. Pi 
) : performance was conspicuous for clarity ae 
M | | and eupheny It wi exquisite oy By Louis C. Elson. 
asterly Performance of rinses ond Geom bt aE. cas, PROGRAMME, 
, . ee when a program of this nature is ar- Schubert--Symphony in C major, No. 7. 
Shubert S C Major ranged, go back to the ancients and as Schumann—Piano Concerto in A minor. 


they go revile the -ultra-moderns. This Pianist, Mr. Norman Wilks. 


P eax: Web. 124 1B Matinee Audience Applauds is annecessaty. It is possible to enjoy || Mendelssohn—‘‘Midsummédr Night's Dieam”™ overs 


ture. 


ad’Indy and Schubert, Debussy and Schu- It was a tune-feast from beginning to: 


BY OLIN DOWNES His Playing in Most En- mann. Furthermore, if Schubert and, end, but not without that intellectuality 


Schumann were now living they would 


The feature of the concert of the Bos. that comes from good thematic treatmen : 


‘ x | . , i ' not writ he rote. It would be j 
ton Symphony Orchestra, yesterday af- thusiastic Manner. tional bie ply Be we so. Schubert 1j and figure development. The Schubert | 


| 
| 
ternoon in Symphony Hall, was a re- | ‘ m ajor yhony has the “heavenly length”? 
ve : xx! JF eo ————Ted 2 was an improvisator, and, like a clergy- | Major symphony me 
| Norman Wilks, a young Eng\¥Shman, proving a public occasion, he was. not!} to this composer, but the modern auditor eS 
| whose plano playing is genial and in- easily persuaded to stop. It may be said have neither time nor patiénee for all. a 
of this symphony that the incessant em- | his repetitions, and the blue pencil ought 
ployment of the wood-wihd induces a | to be trenchantly used on the first 
monotony that fatigues the ear in spite | movements of the present symphony. 


and. his men of the great C major 
‘Symphony of Schubert, a performance 
that gave rise to the greatest enthusi- 
asm. No wonder! There were, perhaps, , gratiating as a summer zephyr, is mak- 
those who thought Dr. Muck’s tempO|ing his first bows here this week at 


should reniember ‘that this ie. Rb pel op Fo et | ee ee of the melodic wealth. there are noble beauties in the work that 
| slow movement, not an “andante” 1 aonnn In his choice of the popular Schubert in his own time was a mod- | would make one loth to lose it from oi 
ail, in the spirit of the word. The sine cnumann concerto in A minor, and | ern in his defiance of the traditions con- | repertoire. Grand were the tronipones — : 
taken by Dr. Muck was the onl s- | yesterday the matinee audience ap- | ‘cerning the relations of tonalities. Wheat, 
‘taken Ww i hich to do th "i ae Peete him generously. He is only |might he not have written if he had had. 

pee ES MP SLES oe e fullest | years old, and though his techniaue | | the gift of self-criticism! He did not | 
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its Trio is most attractive melody; the | 


finale ig triumphant enough and its chief 
figure of four notes is simple reiteration 
(much like Beethoven’s. violin concerto— 
tirst movement) is majestie@ Therefore the 
symphony was most cordially received, 
particularly as it was given a very virile 
' performance: The first lot repeat was 
“out.’’—to advantage. Dr. Muck was twice 
recalled, ana the orchestra obliged to rise, 
and the really great interpretation deserved 
the enthusiasm. 

Dvvurak used to maintain that Schubert 


Decidedly Dr. Muck was making poenas 
for all the dissonance and tonal trouble 
that we have gone through with recently, 
by giving a programme filled with refresh- 
ing fragrance of clear thought and direct 
melody and harmony. For Mendelssohn's 
tone-translation of Shakespeare was  A4:s 
pleasant and as intelligible as all that had 
gone before. For all that it was brimful o 


| attractive tune, it was full of intellectua! 


figurework, it was in good classical form, 
and yet it gave a clear set of pictures for 
the auditor who wants ‘‘a story.’ The chief 


Muck conducted. Norman Wilks | 


—— anist, was the soloist. The prolate: 


Schubert, Symphony in C major, No. 
7; Schumann, Concerto in A minor, 
op. 54; Mendelssohn, Overture to “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ 


The performance of the symphony | 
was oné of surpassing beautyy The. 


pages of Schubert’s exquisite fhoughts 
were turned by a reverent and poetic 
hand. How luminous, how spontane- 
ous, how simple with the simplicity of 


: DR. MUCK’S OPPORTUNITY ,. 
te GAAS + vy fe. 24/5 

Richard Wagner was born on May/ 22, 
1813, at Leipzig. On May 22, 1915, and. for 
Some days before and for some days. al i 
terward, the centenary of his birth will be. 
celebrated in every Buropean capital ! ‘ 
music. In America, on the other hand, 
celebrations séem likely to be surprisingly | 
few. From the American point of views | 
Wagner had the misfortune to be born | 


was at his best in instrumental composi- | theme, with its dainty violin figures (which|| 
tion, We agree with this dictum in so far | were rather too delicately played) was the | 
as to find his symphonies very agreeable | fairies. The second theme successfully 
and effective; but they are songs placed ia | portrayed the lovers, while Bottom and 
contrast rather than symphonic .hemes | Quince and the rest of the players stumbled 
fully developed. Schubert thought vocally | around awkwardly in the closing theme. 
just as Schumann thought piano. But there | In the development one could note the 
is dramatic power, romance and melodie: braying of Bottom, turned into an ass, 
beauty in almost every part of the move- | upon the bassoon. In the return of the 
ments of this symphony, even if it be not | chief theme one could hear the drunken 
really symphonic. It was real enjoyment | Weaver asleep and snoring among the fair- 
to come back to old-fashioned tunes, light | ies. But ‘the bass tuba cannot give this 
scoring and beautiful simplicity once more. | touch as Mendelssohn wanted it. He wrote 
Conductor, musicians and audience all it for Ophicleide, an instrument which is 
seemed to revel in the limpid measures | obsolete in America today, and which gives 
and the striking contrasts. The great | just the rumbling tone of a heavy snore. 
enthusiasm seemed to us to be a very After all Mendelssohn was the best hu-! 
significant straw, showing the direction of  Mmorist of them all. There is not a piece of| 
public craving in these very tuneless days, |. instrumental humor in_ existence .today' 

OY Petite Ta a AB Which is so unstrained, so joyous, so nat-/ 
|, ural, as this overture. And it was the/ 


feast of tunes, for it is beautifully melodic, | VOX Of a lad of 18 years! At 18 years of|| 
although it does not lack bold figure treat- age Mendelssohn had ac hieved more than 
ment either, the transformations of the | #@Y Other composer (his octette was done 
chief theme of the first movement being | ® Year before), but he did not grow in pro- 
one of the best instances of figure treat- | Portion to the promise of his youth. architectural symmetry, fluidity of style 

ment that we remember in Schumann's | Possibly at that early age the evil art- nd an understanding of the character 7¢ final pair are appointed this year for 
works. Mr. Wilks caught up the many | !Mfluence of wealth and social position had|| Mf! - % as inevi- May 2 and 3, less than three weeks befo 

changes of style in this movement with | "Ot yet exerted itself. Later on this influ-| j Of SA0h MOVER, SHPOATER 84 ng re. 


childlikeness they were; not tortured in a month outside the regular musical sea-_ 
into derived and incongruous mean- Son. By May 22 all our opera houses will 
ings, ph emt in ee a native lovil- | phe shut ana emptied and their forces scat= 
ness o eir sweet exuberance 
: , tered to the four corners of Europe. ea 
» ring ’ A » ie 
Playing such as that of yesterday 16) wy of them would commemorate the Wag- 


of the purest poetry. Violence to the 
soul of the poet has been done by con- 7 "&F centenary, they must defer their “fes- : 


ductors who never learn the haven of | tival performances’’ until November, ae 
a repose such as that wherein Dr Muck |, half year after the actual anniversary. ; 
Gwells in the public concert. The utter J ‘The symphony orchestras are in little bet-— 
elimination of all remnants of the pro- ter case. All of them will have ended their 
cess whereby such a plece of vertuos- concerts by the first of May, three weeks. 
ity as this was accomplished in rehears- ( before the centennial date actuate Bes. 
al, is a feature of the playing to excite falls. They will not resume th +4 
wonder and admiration. middl em un the 
Flawless and improvisational as the e of October five months afterward.’ 
performance was, this virtuosity never O, thoughtless, careless Wagner, thus_ to 
stood between the composer and the 4 2® born altogether out of season for a 
audience. It was interpretation of the country that hears your music gladly and 
highest order. Sedulous regard to tech- is so keen about anniversaries. i 
nical detail was concealed under the Now, here in Boston, the Symphony On 
guise of spontaneity. Kuphony of tone, chestra continues its concerts longet thin 


symmetry of structure, impeccable, qo, any other on this side of the Atlantic. 
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artistic versatility, and the ensemble was 
much better than in the recent Ysaye con- 
certos. The quick responses of orchestra 
and piano in the Intermezzo.were flawless, 
and the cello part was glorious here. 
Schumann is glorious both when he is in 
a triumphant mood or when he is infinitely 
tender. Florestan (as he called the mascu- 
line side of his moods) peeped out finely 
in the finale, and Eusebius (the poetic, 
feminine side) was given in the _ inter- 
polated Andante of the first movement and 
in the gentle intermezzo. The orchestra 
took up the mysterious, tip-toeing second 
theme of the finale with excellent finesse, 
and the return of fragments of the first 
movement in this finale were clearly 
brought out. This is music. Music that 
one can take a soul-bath in and be puri- 
fied. Although Schumann's nerves were 
afterwards ‘‘jangled and out-of-tune,’’ there 
is nothing neurotic in this concerto. 
“But we found the young pianist better 
‘in the Florestan than in the Eusebius 
mood. There was clearness and surety, 
power and dash, rather than any pensive 
or introspective vein in the work. Mr. 
Wilks gave the finale with a brilliancy of 
Climax that aroused great enthusiasm, and 
many recalls followed. 


ence made him sufficiently artificial to be 
excluded from the ranks of the great geni- 
uses of music. 

We wonder whether any of the audience 
drew a mental comparison between this 


concert and the very much heavier con- | 


certs we have listened to recently! 


~ BEAUTIFULLY PLAYED 


Stet. ade 15 | 
Dr Muck Gives a Reading 


of Great Poetic Beauty. 


Soloist Is Norman Wilks, a Young | 
English Pianist. 


———— . 


The i9th Symphony rehearsal, Dr 


me rr a en 


table as the fact that the work itself the centennial day. It has been its custom » 


breathes the essence of romanticism. 


How engrossing the simplicity and | 


gracious logie of Schubert’s thoughts 
as they are thus interpreted. A ger- 
minal idea flowers into rich profusion. 
™m each restatement it gains in signifi- 


cance and beauty, and the proportion. 


seems the just and fitting one. 

The wealth of sustained song in the 
slow movement called out the skill of 
the orchestra’s master lyricists, and Mr 
Longy, Mr Grisez and Mr Maquarre 


vied with each other in the plasticity | 


and deftness of the curve and nuance 
of their phrases. 

The scherzo scintillated with the 
points of Dr Muck’s finely poised ac- 
centuation. The humor of it flashed and | 
was reflected from myriad minute 
mirrors, which studded the first period 
like drops of dew. 

Mr Wilks is an amiable pianist. He 
does not do violent and, disturbing } 
things. His technic is resourceful, his | 
tone congenial and his interpretations | 
show sincerity of purpose, but his style 
lacks distinction. Mis Schumann was 
a weak and unimpressive person and 


' lacked rhythmical backbone. 


The overture was played with the 
same artistr that had marked the 
symphony. ever has the feathery fizg- 


drawn. 


to make these concerts a climax to the s 
Series, or at least something outside its. 
ordinary course. Why, then, should they 
not be made this spring commemorative 
concerts for Wagner, with a programme ~ 
made entirely of his music and with the. 
same festival setting of the stage as at the ‘i 
Liszt centenary concerts eighteen months 
ago? The foremost Orchestra in Ameri Me 
ought in some way to join in this unive ‘8 
commemoration. Seay 

Moreover, there is no conductor in Amel 
ica so eloquent with Wagner’s music a 
is Dr. Muck. True, he _ will 
inappropriate excerpts from Wagner’s 
ras out of the theatre and i} 
concert-room. 


and more. True, the orchestra and 


conductor played many of these fe 


' Pension Fund concert last November; bu 
ure in the violins been more delicately | 


they have not played them in the reguli 
course of the Symphony Concerts. pees 
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| again in 


ad ‘Should they not be played | victim. His pipe is’ stuffed witn powder: 
the new circumstances of the an- and blows up. Pretty cheap fun, that. 
. : x | at Uncle Fritz comes on a visit and the 


| niversary? eric niente asa mr maclisite gengy boys put beetles in his bed. Uproarious, | 
final concerts, then our musical year would | i.+ it? Now comes Easter and- music 


"end unusually and impressively and the 
Wagener centenary, about which the whole 


finds her chance with a choral. This 
time the boys fall into a vat of dough in 
a baker’s and are cooked, but eat their 


sien pv Poe ce Murope is DUBY, Would .aes way out of the dough and escape. This 
_ pass unnoted in at least one American city. jis more like real fun and the pictures 


_THE BOSTON ORCHESTRA. 
Sen eh, 


A New Symphonic Burlesque Pro- 
duced at Last Matinee. 


The fifth and last afternoon concert of 
| the present season of the Boston Sym- 
hele Orchestra in this city took place 
‘yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall. The 


programme comprised Sinding’s sym- 


phony in D minor, No. 1; Josef Gustav 
Mraczek’s symphonic burlesque, “Max! 


and Moritz: Liszt's ‘‘Mephisto” waltz | 


and Dukas’s “L’Apprenti Sorcier.” The | 
novelty of the occasion was the composi- | 
tion of Mr. Mraczek, a work which was 
first made known by the Musik Verein 


of Bruenn, the composer's native city and 
present home, in 1911. Its first perform- 
ance in this country was by the Chicago) 
Orchestra on December 20, 1912. 

The subject of the composition is a 
series of humorous sketches for children 
entitled “‘Max und Moritz, eine Buben- 
geschichte in sieben Streichen,” by Wil- 
‘helm Busch. It was published in Munich 
‘in the early °60s and is now in its sixty- 
first edition. Its humor is essentially 
'German and it relies for praise chiefly 
ion the pictures, which are full of char- 


acter. They belong to that line of rol- 


| licking creations which have made the 
| worldwide fame of Der Fliegende Blaet- 
,ter and Simplicissinus. 
| Max and Moritz are two boys who are 
| incarnations of mischief. They keep their 
village in a perpetual state of turmoil 
| with their pranks. First they tie four 
pieces of bread together with crossed 
strings to tempt the innocent pet chickens 
of the Widow Bolte. The chickens swal- 
low the bait and then in their struggles 
to free themselves tangle the string over 
'a tree limb and hang themselves. 

The weeping widow determines as an 
economical Hausfrau that she must 
eat them. Having put them on the hearth 
to fry she descends for a few moments 
'to her cellar. The boys are on her 
roof with fish hook and line and they 
draw the chickens up through the chim- 
néy. The widow, finding that they have 
disappeared beats her —§ poor inno- 
cent dog, while the boys repair to the 
woods and stuff themselves into torpor. | 

The second exploit is the sawing of a 
plank over a brook, whereby a highly re- 
Bpected tailor is plunged into cold water 
‘and rescued by two geese. He is so 
chilled that his wife has to thaw him 
out by ironing him as if he were linen. 


are sidesplitting. But Mraczek cannot 
compose them. 


At last the two boys go into Farmer 
Meck’s barn and make holes in the corn 
bags so that the corn runs out. The 
farmer catches them, puts them in a bag 
and takes them to the mill, where they 
are ground into duck food. After this 
there is an epilogue in which certain 
refiections are published. 

The composition is dedicated to Rich- 
ard Strauss and is obviously an attempt 
to create a second “Til Eulenspiegel,” but 
it lacks the humor and the music of that 
wonderfully clever sketch. It is by no 
means without real merit, however, nor 
is it without a good share of musical 
humor. The composer has shown orig- 
inality in his instrumental devices, es- 
pecially in his treatment of the celesta, 


which plays a very important part in the 
tone painting. Piano and harp are also 
used with great skill and naturally mutes 
bob in and out of the brass instruments | 
from trumpets to tuba with unceasing ac-' 


tivity. 


3ut when the thing is done no firm im- 
pression remains. Too many things have 
been attempted and music has been asked 
to say things which are not in. her lan- 
guage. Wilhelm Busch’s pictures are in- 
finitely more humorous and characteristic 
than anything in this composition, de- 
spite the fact that they consist only of a 
few free lines and some thin, flat washes. 


SYMPHONY PLAYER 


SUED FOR DIVORCE 


TH beg. 
Mrs. Paul Mimart Brings Ac- 


tion Against Clarinet 
Player. 


eee 


Paul Mimart, a member of the Bos-| 
ton Symphony Orchestra and acknowl- | 
edged to be one of the finest clarinet 
players in the world, has been sued for. 
divorce by his wife, Mrs. Emma C@. 
Mimart. The suit was originally filed 
in Dedham, but the papers in the case 
were brought to the office of the clerk. 
of the Suffolk superior -court for a 
hearing with regard: to alimony during 
the pendency of ‘the case. | °°)" 


Then comes schoolmaster Lampel as! a 
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finished his _ ie eat rhe ees es Pra oT OMe ne... ee 


be ei ® ne ; 
ad oa, ee A EF ees vite Ppa vat thy 1 'the be area orchestra wept in ainaaaed instances 
# Sonservatory, of “Music. “He Wet have wo. 1 tokmowledsed rank. They 
with "oO derful: success : in Bs oie ss paste ? hea won and they keep their places on 
ae 10° tid échhae rae E upenchas ag el their proved merits and nothing else. By 
Ue ae Ty untty several: years ago, unbroken fidelity to these standards and 
starting ‘@ school. of his own. It was policies, the Symphony Orchestra has be- 
while conducting his school that he met_ oe the foremost orchestra of America 
his wife. :' :##"s Barges Mer yoke Hurope, Usually, its soloists are of 
Following his marriage he settled -in‘ ist< quality—singers, pianists and violin- 
Allston. Justen : 7 wea €='Sts of high and unquestioned rank. Bes 
n. OF ne and his wife moved.to C4uUse the standards of the Symphony Con- 
46 Babcock street, Brookline. - Mimart sed are such, all the little mediocrities 
still lives there, but his wife moved. fo Bes the arts of “pull” and “pressure,” 
away some time ago. Bey mn 7 eae yd diate egies to make their way in- 
; ’ at, in the phrase of press-agen- 
In ney. libel for divorce Mrs. Mimart, try, they may bear yeni fre Nhe wae 
states that On divers occasions since’ ©f the Boston Symphony Oxvchnnend Each 
Jan. 5, 1911, Mimart has been guilty of See ee late, one and sometimes two have 
cruel and abusive treatment. She asks edb de In gaining this entrance, only 
: , Trove ; : - 

that she be allowed to resume her maia- Whit ddaman te kee poets oatainea Ge 

\ : 4 ’ 44S 1t had been obtained. Ne 
en name, Emma C, Crosskill, an§l that; but the Soloist and his frien pene: Recite 
her husband be ordered to , times not even thev—] ay ant toa 

pay her ali-, Ot even they—has been at lI 
mony, and that he be restrained f ceived. A grow} “t nat all de- 
lite ndiiient als ne rom -- «* 5rOwW1ng practice that ought once 
riering with her in any way. “nd for all to be ended reached climax in 

rennin, | , ic . - TWA % c 
the episode Wilks. There is good reason 


. . Tamcnd. to believe ; ' 
The Episode Wilks ~ Ake. ON [13 pee eve that Dr, Muck has set his face— 


his aa 
N the appearance of Norman [Wilks, any ab Bele and strong—against 
pianist, at the Symphony Concerts last ties The immedi on these mediocri- 
week, the mistaken practice, that his the wisest He hi NaEr management—one of 
presence and his playing carried at last to kind—te Hivwotel ‘ey and Sincerest in its 
aosurdity, is likely to work its own cure. Vail against ; Te wire Phey deserve to pre- 
beh 7 we finally rattled through the ly the Rivahicne “ “pressure.” Right- 
notes O C 5 . =r > | AbONY - . 
ia seth adoae 5 hia tetle eaeec as Bae lle YOunNs virtuos;j of estege: aril Raters >: 
Je ; . erie ieee “UUS Parlow or Mr. Zimb: Wade Beh: ity, like Miss 
clapping, when conduc tor, orchestra and have aes : Ailmbalist. But they should 
audience had listened to him with resigned _ .: om tor transparent mediocrities 
or disdainful wonder, the dullest wits must Wienke without a “pull,” 
have realized that he had appeared “in INIC POEM. *‘Annruane 
these concerts” simply because he had been mae? vitals 
able—or patrons and protectors had been 
able for him—to ‘‘work a pull’ and make 
it prevail over all just and reasonable ob- 
jections. On his merits as a pianist, no 
management with a free hand would have 
ecnsidered Mr. Wilks for a moment as a 


e in Boston) 


possible soloist at the Symphony Concerts. 


No conductor with Dr. Muck’s standards | 
would have resigned himself to his DE f i i 

Va l ( pres- 4 tor STRINGS, in D 
ence without protest, unless protest had en ae 


seemed useless. If the doors of the Sym- Ho, Mr. WARNKE) 


phony Concerts, usually the best-guarded 


and the most-sought doors in the whole 


world of music in America, had been 


opened to Mr. Wilks by reason of ability 
and accomplishment, then fifty other pi- DNY No. 2. ‘“‘Antar’ 
INO, 2, ig 


anists, violinists, and singers might justly | 


urge the right to enter them. They were 


| 
not so opened; but they were opened ‘un. | 
der external pressure” as they have been | 


ar than once in recent seasons and as | 
ach time the audience whi : 

, , ch has ears | ; 6 ”” 
to hear and wits to infer, has Clearly and saga 


accurately surmised. The outcome hag 


bee 
yaa an amused tolerance of a practice at ’ 
“Nance with the usual standards and 


oltal 
policies of the orchestra, but a tolerance 


. YY many signs becoming re.- 


Dr. Muck is the conductor of the Sym- 


Phony Orchestra because by undisputed 
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Programme, 


(Solo ’Cello, Mr. WARNKE) 


(First t 


SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Aphrodite”’ 
Boston) 
SERENADE for STRINGS, in D minor, No. 3 


SYMPHONY No. 2, ‘‘Antar”’ 
OVERTURE to ‘‘Oberon’’ 


AX. GONCERT. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 5, AT 8 P.M. 
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Symphony Hall. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, 


CHADWICK, 
VOLEKMANN, 
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» Op. 69 


inor 
(Mr. HEINRICH WARNES, Solo Violoncello) 


D mi 
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soluto alla Marcia 
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Prograume, 


egro ri 
egretto vivace: Andante amoroso 


egro 


SYMPHONIC FANTASIE, “Aphrodite” 


(First time in Boston) 
SYMPHONY No. 2, ‘“Antar,”’ op. 15 
OVERTURE to “Oberon” 


SERENADE No 


All 


- Largo: Allegretto v 
III. All 


AX. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 5, AT 8 P.M. 
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Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1912--13. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, 


CHADWICK, 
VOLKMANN, 
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‘It should be. said, close 


‘of the performance, yesterday after- 


noon the composer was called to his 
feet fully half a dozen times by the 
applause which persisted for several! 


BRILLIANT WORK 


GEORGE CHADWICK’S 


’ _-_ ye, Mewes ped 
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comes back clearly at th 


. 


es, 


Beginning upon the viola solo it fin 


is magnified by the strings in a striking 


conclusion. 


The work had its inception in a beaut ful” 
bust of Aphrodite, in the, Boston art | 


ee" 
+o . Ti ~% 
ae : 


museum, just as Boecklin’s paintings in-- 
spired great music in Huber and Wein- 
gartner, a relationship of the two arts 
that ought to be more fully recognized, | 
The successive scenes of the work vary 


di.. -——_ameee 
io from the innocent prattle of childhood 


One of the Most Ambitious Effdrts | ) 
(Oo the shocks af storm and tempest. 


of a nthe. ) a 
Really Great American The portrayal, in the early part of the 


score, of moonlight on the waves, in which 
the celesta plays so striking a part, is 
very beautiful, and throughout the entire | 
work Mr. Chadwick's enviable gift of. 
melody prevents him from pursuing the. 
thorny paths of ugliness in which many 
nodern composers are wearing themselves | 
out,—and their audiences too. There is” 
never an intemperate use of discords. ANS; 
Other pcints which the auditor should — 
notice and appreciate are the mystery of 
; the beginning, with its suspense pictured > 
upon the kettledrums, the beautiful love-° 
duet, a bit of exquisite antiphonal writing,” 
the fierce storm (a howling northeaster 
that New Englanders will appreciate), the 
nomage of the temple, the processional 


minutes. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘‘Antar’’ is a re- 
markable piece. 

Eastern philosophy, eastern music; 
back of it the immensity of the desert 
and the sun which for thousands of 
years has tormented the dry sands 
and the burning blood of mankind. 
This music should quickly be heard 
again. With certain shortcomings, it 
has a marvellous aroma. 

All of the Oriental music of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff lacks structure and contin- 
uity of development. But perhaps this 


, |is an essential quality of such compo- 
Mahe, wchierein Mase are Cc sition. Certainly no one imbued with 
‘the solo ’cello part, and the overture to | the spirit of Oriental ~monody would 
“Oberon.” like to see these sad and wonderful 
_ Mr. Chadwick’s imagination was | songs bound and handcuffed with Ger- 
“aroused by the sight of the head of | man counterpoint. } 
Aphrodite, which is now in the Boston There was moderate applause for this noble orchestra has no need of a “star” 
Art Museum, and which was given the piece by the composer, Rimsky-Kor- Soloist to make its programmes attrac- | 
museum by Francis Bartlett, whose |, sakoff. There was also cordial applause tive. And in this concert we had the first 
possession it had become after its dis-| for Mr. Warnke’s playing of the ‘cello- Boston performance of a very importaat 
covery on the island of Cnidos, in the! solo in the Serenade of Volkmann. work by George W. Chadwick. His “Aph- - 
Grecian archipelago. ais rodite” is one of his largest scores. But | 


Symphony Plays “A 


4 ae LATEST COMPOSITION 
dite” for First Time 


_ . ‘BY OLIN DOWNES 


George W. Chadwick's symphonic 
fantasia, ‘‘Aphrodite,’” was performed 
for the first time itn Boston ye _terday 
afternoon at the 20th public rehearsal 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Symphony No. 4%, 
“Antar,” was revived at these concerts 
|after a lapse of 15 years.: The other 


Composer, 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


Chadwick. Symphonic Poem. ‘‘Aphrodite.’’ 

Volkmann. Serenade for Strings. D minor. 
Solo “ello, Mr. Warnke. 

Rimski-Korakoff, Symphony No. 2. ‘Antar.’’ 

Weber. ‘‘Oberon’’ overture. 


Again a purely orchestral concert, an | 
occasion which we rank best, for our 


Mr. Chadwick’s instrumentation is 
rich, brilliant, sensuous. It is thus, for 
& good half of the work, the appropri- 
ate dress of the musical thought. The 
pages comprising the introduction and 
the three divisions which follow, stand 
among the most vital music which Mr. 
Chadwick has produced of late years; 
music which speaks of the supreme 
loveliness of the goddess whom all men 
adore, of battle, conquest, glorification. 
Mr. Chadwick is here a modern co.i- 
templating, not an abstract classic 
ideal, but a primal wonder that has 
stirred men to dreams and battles since 
the world was young. The themes are 
Suggestive. They are fortunately treat- 
ed. Would that the work ended here! 
_ There appears a new theme, in the 
Manner of a dance. And this is incon- 
sruous and inappropriate to what has 
‘preceded. It offers neither contrast or 
continuity of thought. It ts unconvinc- 
ing, as is the major part of the music 
which follows. 

“Symphonic tableaux,” these sections 
‘might be called, but they are sympho- 
nic, principally on account of the or- 
chestral manner. They are organic in 
themselves, but they do not hang to- 
‘gether or grow out of each other. 

There is excessive striving in the com- 
position. There are trumpet calls as 
to battle, with a rythm of the bass 
drum, which are all too like the trum- 
‘Pet calis and the drums that usher in 
the battle scene itn Strauss’ ‘Heldenle- 


« 


yen.” (‘The dissonance of this passage 
is dissonance for dissonance’s sake, For 
Such there 1s no room, in all the vast 


everything that Mr. Chadwick composes 
is of importance in the history of Amervi- 
can music. He is the foremost figure in 


native composition today and we hold him | 
to be the greatest comnoser that our | 


country has yet produced. 
learning than Parker, more geniality than 
MacDowell, and he is far more versatile 


He has more | 


| 


than anyone in the American list. If one 
Will recall the sweep from ‘‘Tabasco”’ to | 
‘‘Melpomene,” from the song, “Allah,” to | 


the “Vagrom Ballad,” each successful in 
its particular field, the wide scope of this 
versatility will be recognized at once. It 
is time that the leading rank of Mr. Chad- 
wick should be more fully recognized. 
“Aphrodite” is a symphonic poem in’ 
modern vein and is one of the most am-: 
bitious of the composer’s scores. It is so 
different from his usual vein that it may 


| not be at once understood. It calls for a 
very full orchestra, which is used with } 


complete mastery. The expressively mourn- 


ful instruments, the viola and the English . 


horn, @2re made prominent in a striking 
manner; the celesta, with its bell-like | 
tones, is used in harmonic effects (against | 
muted strings) in a manner that is almost 
a new tone-color; bells are introduced; 
even trills upen the bass drum (a ‘device 


which is rare in music in spite of its use 


by Verdi and Berlioz) are given. 


The form itself is a new departure, for |} 
it is a series of short, connected, tone- | 
pictures, applying the idea of the suite, 
very successfully, to the symphonic poem. | 
These pictures all circle around the central 


idea of the beautiful goddess, who has a | edgments. 


and dance-rhythms, and the calm beauty 
of the return of thé first thoughts at the 
end, as if the goddess lived eterna] through. 
storm, the calm of temples, the brief. 


% 


triumphs of man. 


re 

Mr. Chadwick has never descended ‘te’ 
musical puzzle-writing and evidently has, 
the old-fashioned idea that even a great. 


display of modern tone-coloring ought. to 
be made beautiful. is 
work with the recently-heard score of 
Lendvai (both works being examples of 
modern scoring), we can perceive points of 
decided superiority in the home-made pro- 
duction. Bae 

It was especially appropriate to give thi 


work at the beginning of this month, f or 


the Greeks held April sacred to this beat i 
tiful but rather inconstant goddess.’ Tf one 
judged of the work as a single movem n iy 
it would seem of unusual length, but, if 
the auditor follows the scheme of several 
contrasted pictures linked together, one 
wili -perceive that there is brevity rather 


than prolixity here, although one might 


demand yet more of unity. 


The picture caught up the Greek spirit 
very well, not by any use of Greek musical 
modes, but by loftiness of treatment, y an 


avoidance of extreme passion, by not nak. 
ing Aphrodite a Parisian goddess. In sp te 
of the intricacy of portions of the work 


and of its lofty character, going beyond | 


fre ye 7: 


mere popularity, the number was greeted 


| with prolonged applause. Five times was 


Mr. Chadwick obliged to risé from his: 
seat in the audience and bow his acknowl 
ih. oy Soe ; 
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that Boston heard this work, and at Met 
tim2 people thought it neither a pias 
phony’ nor music. We have grown pte 
then. We are now able to accept its dis- 
sorances without turning a hair, and to 
jake its strange progressions as a matter 
of course. But we did not admire it then 
and we do not admire it now. Schoen- 
berg is now training European -audiences 
to accept three different keys at the same 
time as musical Art, and some day we 
will have a genius who will use all the 
12 keys simultaneously, and then one of 
two things will happen; either we will in- 
vent new kevs or we will go back to the 
old idea of keeping to some definite 
ali 3 
arene or possibly one might say ‘Round 


'1." showed us the mighty hunter, Antar, 


amidst the ruins of Palmyra. Among these 


ruins there were trombones, bassoons and 
-clarinettes, and there was also a charming 


flute that was chased around by base con- 
tra-basses and violoncellos. This was the 
fairy Ghul-Nazar, and she succeeded in 
eluding her pursuers through the interven- 
ntar. 
an Rice melody was very well played 
and was intrinsically beautiful, and it had 
the advantage of being really Oriental, 
which many of the Eastern pictures of the 
at composers are not. 

Rae kctor has saved the fairy, she re- 
wards him by falling in love with him and 
also by giving him three ‘‘fruitions of life, 

which now follow in the remaining sec- 
tions of the piece. The second round is 
therefore ‘‘revenge.’’ Antar takes his re- 
venge chiefly out of the teachers of. har- 
mony. <A kettle-drummer, a cymbalist, a 


depraved and shrieking piccolo, and a 


i a j suggesting that part of 
gongist, unite in suggesting | 
the revenge is obtained by dynamite. Who- 


ever the enemy may have been it is quite 


certain that he was Knocked out in this 
The next movement is “power,” and it 
is evident that the Russian idea of power 
‘ts military. But here there was a charms 
Ing contrast by the introduction of an 
Eastern dance, which intimated that the 
ballet also has some power in Russia. 
Then came ‘‘Love,”’ and an English Horn 
wooed a fiute. They were rather gloomy 


about it, but nevertheless the yearning | 


passages made a good contrast to the dis- 
sonances that had gone before. In spite of 
the freedom of treatment and of form we 
found ‘‘Antar” interesting, if not very 
‘beautiful. Even savagery, if not affected, 
has a charm of its own. ; 

The finale is the best movement. The 
combination of the fairy theme and an 
Oriental dance is made with consummate 


orc ‘r from the charming Aphrodite. The | 


sé 08 Beri w it is 
wo miscalled a “‘symphony,” ‘vu: 
Poy My a suite, a succession of tone- 


° Yr 
‘pictures. It is almost a generation ago 


‘Skill ands both interesting ‘and musical. 


The Antar theme {s also impressively 
used in this movement. The whole work 
has a\new fiavor and the modern concert- 
Soer craves new flavars—and pungent ones. 
Therefore, even if the power of a Was- 
nerian ‘‘Liebestod’’ is not reached, he 
watches Antar being kissed to death with 
keen interest. The real Oriental flavor of 
the work should be noticed, since there is 
very much pseudo-Orientalism in the mu- 
sic, even of such great masters as Beethov- 
en, Mozart, Weber, etc. 


There were more fairies (was Dr. Muck 
Ziving a special mythological concert?) in 
the ‘“‘Oberon’’ overture, and Oberon’s 
magic horn was sounded to good effect 
in summoning them. Webers music al- 
ways has more horns than a dilemma and 
its sharp contrasts and theatrical flavor 
cause it to wear well even with veteran 
auditors, and we must remember that 
there is a voung generation growing up 
to whom these works are new, and who | 
must be given opportunities to hear them. 

The mest conservative number of the 
programme was the Volkmann Serenade, 
which was crystal clear and beautifully 
symmetrical. In this the string orchestra 
again proved its right to be considered 
the best in the world. Good balance of 
tone, clear phrasing, perfection of en- 
semble were there, and added to these was 
the obbligato work of tw violoncello, 
nobly played by Heinrich Warnke, who. 
was applauded vociferously, and bowed 
his acknowledgments. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


VA ait Sere > i Ww. Sf 78 
AN AFTERNOON OF ‘VARJEGATED 


SENSATIONS 


Mr. Chadwick’s New Tone-Poem and Its 
Uneven Quality—Music That Was Elo- 
quent and Music That Was Only Efficient 
and Appropriate—The Sensuous Rhetoric 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Antar’—And the 
Overture to “Oberon” with a Marvellous 


Chord 


F Mr. Chadwick’s new tone-poem that 

stood first on the programme of. the 

Symphony Concert yesterday afternoon 

had only continued as it began then 
weuld it have all seemed imaginative and 
eloquent .music, deserving the hearty ap- 
piause that it received and that called Ee 
composer twice or thrice to his feet. “‘Aph- 
rodite’’ is the title of the tone-poem, and a 
bust of the goddess in our Museum of Fine 
Arts upon which Mr. Chadwick’s eyes had 
often lingered stirred him to the composi- 
tion of it, and even, as it seemed, to the 
writing of ‘‘programmatic’’ poetry. The 


| bust, if recollection rightly recalls it, is 
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Ss of sensual passion, — 

‘such suggestion Mr, Chadwick h 

ingly conceived his music, It is not writ- 
ten of Aphrodite, fanning the flames and 
sharpening the pains of desire in the hearts 
of men. It is, rather, written. of Aphro- 
dite before whose eyes pass the diverse 
train of her worshippers, and upon whom 
in noisy rout or in quiet ecstacy, for wéal 


or for woe, she exercises her godhead. And 
ever they worship her. As she is a per-" 


petual and dominating presence, so does 
her melody, distinct and penetrating, sen- 


suous yet contemplative, pervade the music! 


from the first singing of it by the English 
hern over the rich underbody of the ’cellos. 
As the manifold exercise of her powers and 
the manifold troop of her worshippers pass 
before her eyes, so does the tone-poem fall 
into sundry Clearly marked and differen- 
tiated divisions. As it begins in grave and 
Swelling apostrophe to the goddess, so also, 
as in perpetual adoration, it ends. 

If only, then, all the intervening music 
had been like this impressive beginning and 
that equally impressive close. The apos- 


trophe sounds like music heard out of the, 


Shadows of a great Pillared temple. <A 
throbbing underbeat seems to propel it. 
Mysterious harmonies Clothe it. There are 
telling instrumental Strokes in it—the tim- 
bres that Suggest an old worship in an 
old and sensual land not untinged with the 
neighboring Orient. In harmonic richness 
the apostrophe swells to stately climax. 
Yet here and there in it is a certain sharp- 
ness of tone. For do not the pangs of 
Aphrodite Sting? And so, again at the 
end of the tone-poem, the music of the 
apostrophe, returns with a deeper intensity 
and as sober richness. The pageant of 
her power has passed before her and the: 
more is she high goddess still. The be-' 
Sinning of this pageant—tumultuous, sharp- 
ly rhythmed, whistling, perturbed and 
sometimes dissonant music as of the strife 
and woes of men under Aphrodite’s tor-. 
ments, or upon the sea out of which she 
Was born—is but the practised Mr. Chad- 
wick at the business of efficient music- 
making. The Succeeding passages as of 
amorous vision and ecstasy prompted by a 
gentler Aphrodite are more imaginative. 
They begin with a suggestion of the mys-' 
terious creeping of amorous longing into 
human hearts. They rise in 

tremulous desire. 

climax, 

luminous. 

harmony and ti 

Ous ecstasy, 

titillating tra 

ingly a rout 

pass before he & her rites, 

keeping her festival. The music waxes in 

such: festa] Suggestion; the rites heat the 

worshippers; there is excitement, tumult, 

almost frenzy. But again, in spite of a 

measure of imagination. with irmonies 


‘and timbres, progressions and diss nances, 
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ack Mr. Chadwie 
ch, eloquent essi’ 
riusie with which he began. e 


varying degrees, and outside 


vf amorous ecst 2 


practised and 
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From Greek goddesses and their Amen” 
ican priest in tones, the concert passed— ” 
after the amiable intermezzo of one of 
Volkmann’s serenades for strings—to Ap bi 
heroes and the Russian celebrant of theit 


| 


legends, their passions and their fate,» 
They say that when this “Antar” of Rims. 


_ Sky-Korsakoff was a& new piece, 
actual hearings of the 

toth mistrusted and 

music really do such t 

them. was it stil) reall 

of 1913, in Boston or i 

capital will hear with 

With no misgivings 

Suites linked b 


izing melody, like the motif. of Antar op. 


a * 


the song of the fairy that gave him ven.» 
geance, power and love, are a. familiar” 
musical mechanism nowadays. Our gens - 
eration has heard enough of the music of 
the nationalistic Russians . to know that” 
their procedure is the transformation of 
melodies by new harmonic dress, new - 
rhythmic propulsions, new instrumenta i; 


colorings and new juxtapositions, rather 


than by the developing and interweaving : 


devices of polyphony, We are quite une: 
alarmed by their repetitions, if only they 
are harmonically and instrumentally 
kaleidoscopic’ enough, Moreover, we have 
heard this particular Rimsky-Korsake t's. 
“Scheherazade” and his “Spanish Caprice pe 
so familiarly and so thrillingly that we sit. 
expectant for the magic of his harmoni¢ 
and instrumental coloring. “ths roy 
“Antar,” when it is played with such 
virtuosity and imagination as Dr. Muck 
and the orchestra brought to it, yield | 
these sensations plentifully. Antar him- 
self may or may not be vividly ¢ narac~ 
terized in tones. The second movement . 
may suggest the joy of vengeance or a ‘if 
other pursuit in savage force and ela-) 
tion to sombre Satiety. The third nove- 
ment may suggest a sumptuous Oriental” 
pageant more than the fier of 
power. The fourth movem or. 
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of forebodding de 


€ music of 


e alternately 
minute and curt schedule of the fly- eat, 
No one need linger much longer over. if 
descriptive and its characterizing virt 
It may or. may not suggest the dege 
the fleeing gazelle, the. smitten bird, © 
longing glance of Antar out of th 
fairy’s arms .toward the abodes of my 
and many another particularized det 
The purely sensuous satisfactions of ¢ 
music are enough in thems elves, | 


| better by readings of the score than by 
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‘stir ear and imagination. The melody of 
‘the fairy—if it is really so—fascinates 
ear and fancy in the bright suavities of 
“the flute. The rhetorical richness and 
glow of the succeeding music are like a 
‘strong and stimulating draft upon the 
‘tongue, exciting every sensory nerve. 
The fierce and reiterated progressions of 
“the second movement are like a savage 
“and pursuing vengeance and how Rus- 
‘sian or rather quasi-Oriental is the mood 


of satiety in the music of the end. So 


‘no doubt old Ivan looked ‘upon the mas- 
-gacre and the sackings of Kazan and 


was content. 
The unmistakable power of the third 


' movement is the power to achieve such 
- exciting play of timbres and such gor- 
' geous instrumental coloring. To hear such 
deep-voiced pluckings of the strings, such | 


aerial throbbings of the harp, such 1lus- 
ciously expanding cantilena is to receive 
the tonal’ sensations that Keats experi- 
enced in the flow of champagne over his 


peppered tongue. Moreover, Rimsky-I<sor- 


-sakoff has his peppered, too, in his brilliant 
din. With the finale yet again, instrument- 
al coloring and harmonic and rhythmic 
magic become the servants of clear imagi- 
native design aswell as the bearers of 
“‘piirely sensuous excitement. Passion 
‘speaks in the song of the ’cello against the 
ardent harp. The music of the fairy re- 
turns in the new beauty of wistful long- 
ing. The drum beats of dread, dark har- 

“monies of foreboding foretell the turning 
‘of Antar’s thoughts to the abodes of men. 


There is suspense in the music. The fairy’s 


voice becomes yet more magical. Antar 
lies upon a kiss, upon the luxurious bed 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s harmonies and in- 


strumentation. And it is as though, in the 
‘final diminuendo the old legend and the 


fairy magic died upon the empty air. 


Throughout this finale Rimsky-Korsakoft 
feems to achieve both his.delineative and 
his musical end. Elsewhere the vitality 
of the music is its glowing profusion ‘of 
harmonic and instrumental rhetoric and 


the sensuous thrill of it all. 


a 


Yet the finest thrill of all the concert was 
#6 come in the hackneyed old overture to 
“Oberon. Even the elderly ladies re- 


Aft 


have seen an unfulfilled v 


« - -” Vv 


. _ Visi n, This time 
the vision was accomplished. It was the 
perfect chord—the chord of the whole or- 
chestra became as one man, full, exact, in- 
tense and thrilling, an emotion itself. Bven 
in the fiery rushes and the jubilant glow 
of the rest of the overture, it still blazed 
across memory. All the pretty strokes of 
Volkmann’s serenade — and orchestra and 
conductor were adept in them—seemed ag 
play beside this marvel. ms 2. PB. 
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Dr. Muck to Reproduce a 
Noted Piece 


By P. G. Clapp 


T the Symphony Concerts of Friday 
and Saturday this week, the 
chief item in Dr. Muck’s pro- 
gramme will be Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s ‘“‘Antar.” The ‘Oriental 

Suite’ or “symphony,” as the composer 
alternately called it, is -as noted as his 
familiar ‘‘Scheherazade’’; but it has not 
been heard in Boston since Mr. Paur pro- 
duced it at the Symphony Concerts in 1808. 
Mr. Fiedler, discovering the score in the 
library of the orchestra, included ‘‘Antar”’ 
in the list of pieces ‘‘proposed for perform- 
ance’? in his final season here; but he did 


no more than propose. Now Dr. Muck : 
will make the revival and it is safe to say | 


that to ninety-nine out of each hundred of 


er Fittee 


lated into English by Terrick Hamilton 
and into French by various hands. ‘g 


~Rimsky-Korsakoff is not the only mu- 
Sician to be inspired by the deeds of An- 
tar. There is a symphonic poem, ‘An- 
tar,””’ by Henri Maréchal (Paris, Noél, 


1897); it is divided into five movements: | 
‘“‘March to the Desert,’”’ ‘‘Antar’s Dream,” | 


“Triumphal Entry,’’ ‘‘Dance of the Daugh- 
ters of Yemen,’’ and (shades of Richard 
Strauss!) ‘‘Death and Apotheosis.” The 
movements may be played in succession 
without pause, but full cadences at the 
end of each provide for any emergencies 
which may arise at the hands of an ap- 


plausive audience. The music is vulgar - 


and banal, with a touch of Parisianized 
Orientalism, as in the “Suite Algérienne’’ 
of Saint-Saéns. The best thing about it 
is a quotation on the fly-leaf from Lamar- 
tine: “Such is the poem of which this 
shepherd, warrior, and poet, was at once 
the singer and the hero; this historical 
poem, often equalling Homer, Virgil, and 
Tasso in intuition, local color, and poetic 
feeling, is still recited today .in Damascus, 
Aleppo, Bagdad, during the watches of 
camel-drivers or during halts of the cara- 


| vans.’’ Maréchal refers to this quotation 


as a “commentaire magnifique.’’ The curi- 
ous Bostonian may consult in the Public 


Library Hamilton’s translation of Antar, as | 
well as an article ‘‘Le Poéte Antéislami- | 


que Antar,’’ by Hartwig Derenbourg (in 
the same author’s “‘Opuscules d’un Arabis- 


sant,’’ Paris, Carrington, 1905), and a short , 


play in French verse, ‘‘Antar,’’ by Chekri 
Ganem. 


The Literary Background 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “‘Antar’’ is not based 
directly upon the original romance, but 
upon a story furnished him by Sennkowsky 
and summarized for him by Cui. Thus 
Antar does not die at the age of 120 by the 
weight of his years, but dies of love at 
presumably a much earlier age. The en- 


counter with the fairy and the three wishes , 


fairly coincide with the traditional version, 


and it is easy to see where the Arab legend | 


ends and nineteenth century symbolism be- 
gins. According to Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
programme, Antar tires of the evil ways of 
men and takes solitary refuge in the ruins 
of Palmyra, in the desert of Cham. There 
he slays a huge bird which is pursuing a 


Antar in the Desert 


The first movement begins in F sharp 


minor, 4—4, largo, with music descriptive of 
the desert wastes; low-pitched instruments 


have slow chords and sluggish rhythms, 


and there is finally a plaintive sugges- 
tion of the Antar theme upon the viola. 
The key shifts to D minor 3—4, allegro 
Ziccoso; a flute gives out the fairy’s mo- 
tive over a light accompaniment: there js 
a suggestion of the chase, a crescendo; sub- 
Climax and decrescendo. A return to the 
first key and rhythm, with both themes 
heard simultaneously over a sustained and 
ethereal accompaniment, suggests that the 
fairy is appearing to Antar in a dream, 
The main body of the movement, F sharp 
major, 6—8, allegretto vivace, consists of 


the development of two closely associated ° 
thematic ideas of an Oriental character; in | 
the climax the Antar theme appears con- | 
. trapuntally in 2~2 rhythm in a manner | 


Which closely foreshadows the climax of 
the Scherzo in Strauss’s ‘“‘Symphonia Do- 
mestica.’’ At last the dream fades; harp 
&lissandi precede a return to the opening 


' mood, and the movement closes with brief 


rerniniscences of all the foregoing material. 


The Joy of Vengeance 


The second movement describes the joys | 


of revenge. A long and savage introduc- 
tion, C-sharp minor, 2-2, allegro, begins 
softly, works up to a strongly marked 
theme with military rhythms, recommences 


softly, works up again, and eventually — 
Swings into an extended molto allegro in |. 


Which the Antar theme predominates. 
Meno mosso, A minor; the Antar theme is 


solemnly and vengefully proclaimed by 
trombones over an accompaniment of | 
Strings tremolo su] ponticello, and there is | 


a stroke of the tam-tam. The original 
mood is resumed; to the themes first ex- 
posed are added shrieks and cries from the 


woodwind; after a succession of crescendos | 


and a terrific climax, there is a quiet close 
which suggests Satiety and stupor. 


_——— -—_ 


The Delight of Power 


The third movement portrays the joys of 


power. It opens 4-4, allegro resoluto alla 


marcia, with a theme for woodwind and 


~~ = 


brass answered by strings in a tonality 
which vacillates between D major and B 
minor, giving a curious model. effect. A 


fused in numbers to linger and listen to it; his hearers ‘“‘Antar’’ will be a new piece. 
‘while some of the younger were so sure alike 
' the end had come at the chord leading 
| lee the “main body” of the overture tht Antar, Poet and Hero 
then and there they began to adjust their 
hats. The ‘‘slow introduction’’ as the ana- 
lysts say, ran its course in beautiful phras- 


Sazelle, thereby winning the gratitude of 
the fairy, Ghul-Nazar, who was at the mo- 


ment disguised in the body of the gazelle. ; 
In a dream Antar finds himself in the pal- | ©COMT@Sting theme of lyrical character ig 


ace Of Ghul-Nazar, surrounded by luxury; developed at length with rich and con- 
the fairy appears to him and offers him| ®@®tly changing instrumentation. The An- | 
three wishes, Antar awakes and wishes to| ‘@". theme enters triumphally in F major | 
enjoy in turn the delights of revenge, the There is new development, modulating 
delights of power and the delights of love.| ‘®Tougsh many keys; then the tonality set- 
The fairy herself fulfils his third desire; sien in D major, and a brilliant ending 
nmereergund. It was indeed music of the preceptor of Haroun-al-Raschid, and until one day She realizes that Antar is reese Pes of both the march and the 
-fomantic and mysterious loveliness. Then thus ‘talons the real Antarby a couple of | | looking longingly toward the abodes of mar wemes. | 

“puddenly came the great crashing choré  turies. The Arabs rank the “Ro- pen. Then she gently slays him in the 
; that cap bray SNe ee CEL the. a mance of Antar”’ higher —_ es i ot fire of her superhuman love. 

‘this introduction. a : as t has been tr _& aR, 

be amie Manaictors-and may be their men “4T@>an Nights,” and 


The real Antar was an Arabian warrior- 
poet who flourished shortly before the time 
of Mohammed. Indeed, the merit of his 


. md . poetry is said to have inspired the prophet 
‘ing by conductor and men alike; in ex fs hn Pha that he had not known him. 


age ctl plete peda ale The long ‘‘Romance of Antar”’ attributed 
in the justest of disclosing pace and ore SY Ste probably the work of Asurai, 


biteiticdataircas. Aus sds wiki SS A SITIES ie 0. oF sg 


The Passion of Love 
The finale tells of the joys of love, of 


eS ries 
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Antar’s longing for the world again, and 
of his death. D flat major, 6-8, allegretto 
vivace; there is a reminiscence of the be- 
ginning of the dream music in the first 
movement. A theme designated in the 
score as an “Arabian melody,” of sensuous 
monotony and oriental grace, is sung by 
the English horn and echoed by the flute. 
|The fairy’s theme and the Arab melody 
| are combined and are developed at great 
| length with gentle and light but rich in- 
'strumentation A modulation introduces 
the theme of Antar in the violoncellos and 
bassoons, with a suggestion of restlessness ,; 
then follows a long working up ar” climax 
in which the combination of the fairy’s 
theme and the Arab melody are treated 


Salvos of applause lasting several 
minutes drew George Whitfield Chad- 
wick to his feet again and again at 
the Symphony rehearsal yesterday 
after the first performance here of his 
symphonic fantasie, “Aphrodite,” and 
the composer’s response ended in a 
complimentary sweep of his hand to 
show his debt to the beautiful playing 
of the orchestra. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


The head of Aphrodite given to the | 
Art Museum here by Francis Bartlett | 
was the acknowledged inspiration for | 
the fantasie, which had its original | 


with 
sion, 


steadily increasing richness and pas- 


violins play a derivative of the Antar mo- 


tive 


In the remarkable close the mo- | 


in a slow descending passage; the 


fairy’s theme is heard plaintively in the | 


oboe; then there are soft chords in three 


flutes and a horn over a first violin pedal || 
point, while the harp has arpeggio figures 
in harmonics. 


Fifteen Years After 


When “Antar” was first performed here, 
several critics declared it ‘‘not music. 


This 


from 
though it is still heard in Germany. A 
critic today “disposes of” @ new piece not 
by violently attacking it, but by treating 
it with bored or sometimes boorish indif- 
ference. Yesterday ‘‘Antar’’ seemed much 


—— — 


term, “not music,’’ has disappeared 
the critical lexicon of America, 


better as description than as music; today 
it will seem much better music than de- 


scription. 


Today we are broader as to 


what constitutes music and more fastidious 
as to what succeeds in being descriptive. 
“Antar’ will probably never be so popular 


| as 


“Soheherazade,” for it is neither so 


| vigorous in inspiration nor—what counts 
| more with the casual hearer——so brilliant. 


But 


in finesse of detail, as well as in its 


faithful suggestion of the soft but brutal 
atmosphere of the Orient, it equals if it 
does not surpass its better-known com-~ 
_panion-piece; while its great individuality 
should entitle it to a permanent place in 


the repertory. 


SYMPHONY AUDIENCE 


| 


APPLAUDS COMPOSER, 


First Performance Here of 
George W. Chadwick's 
Fantasie “Aphrodite.” 


(sea and the 
| ‘**Elijah’’—*‘The 
high; their fury is mighty.” 

But there are other sections, of which | 
there are ten in all, that leave much to 


performance last June at the meeting. 
of the Litchfield County Choral Union | 
in Norfolk, Conn. The head was found | 
in the Island of Cnidos, and it is pre-, 
sumed that it belonged to a statue. 
such as the Greeks of old were wont | 
to erect along the seashore to the god- | 


'dess of love and of sailors. The tone- | 
'poem is an “attempt to suggest in | 
‘music the poetic and 


tragic scenes, 
which may have passed before the 


‘sightless eyes of such a_e goddess.” 


There are passages poetic and piquant, 
after the manner of the modern French 
school, which is a rather new depart- 
ure for Mr. Chadwick, and there is a 
section vividly suggesting a storm at 
famous passage from 
stormy billows are 


the hearer’s imagination. This is espe- 
cially true of the two marked “Alla 
marcia,’ which may have something to 
do with a parade of naval reserves. 
At any rate, one of these is of a very 
popular nature, and no doubt it was 
noted by the two members of the or- 
chestra who will conduct the “Pop” 
concerts next month. ~— 

‘“‘Aphrodite”’ is a light and agreeable 
composition, all in all, and, though the 
inspiration did not run deep, it evoked 
much that will please the average con- 
cert-goer. That certainly was the effect 


it had on the audiences yesterday and | 
the applause was hearty and genuine, | 
as if for pleasure largely free from the | 


conundrums so commonly found in the 
music of the day. 

Similarly ingratiating was Volkmann’s 
third ‘‘Serenade,’’ for string orchestra, 
with its suave, moonlight melodies, fit 
to accompany the sweet and _é =“senti- 
mental discourse between Lorenzo and 
Jessica in Portia’s garden, but most 
welcome of all on account of its oppor- 
tunities for the display of the unrivaled 
tone that makes the Boston orchestra 
the finest in the world. It is worth 
while attending the concert tonight 
merely to hear this charming dialogue 
between the violins and the 'cellos. The 
popularity of this number, too, was un- 
mistakable, and Dr. Muck, after’ bowing 


himself, took Mr. Warnke, who, played} er 


the ‘cello solos, by the hand and brought 
him forth from the modest background. 
The Volkmann piéce is on the Sym- 


phony program for thé first time since 


1904. But Rimsky-Karsakoff’s ‘“‘Antar” 
Symphony, which completes the pro- 
gram, was last heard here in 1898. Paur 


introduced it then, though Nikisch, his} 


predecessor, had conducted the first 
German production, at Magdeburg, in 
1881. The composer paid a high compli- 
ment to Nikisch and also mentioned 


that the third and fourth movements |, 


were the most favorably received. It 
was the same yesterday. They have 
the splendor and the Sensuousness of 
the Orient that only the Russian com- 
posers seem able to portray with un- 
failing power. 


~ATTHE SYMPHONY, 


Rimsky’s ‘“Antar’ Revived _ 


After 15 Years. 
Glade . 
Symphonic Fantasia 


Played First Time Here, 


The 20th Symphony rehearsal. Dr 
Muck conducted. The program was as 
follows: 

Chadwick...Symphonic Fantasie, ‘‘Aphrodite’’ 
First time in Boston. 
Serenade for Strings, op GY 
: Mr Warnke, solo ’cello. 
Cimsky-Korsak off 
PE cons hi¥a xb oa benean Overture to ‘‘Oberon’’ 
Rimsky-Korsakoff wrote his “Antar’” 


Volkmann 


when he was 24. It then was called the} 


“second symphony,” «and was afterward 
renamed an “Oriental suite.’’ The work 
bears witness to the early influence of 
Mily Balakireff. The leader of the Rus- 
Sian Nationalists in music advised the 


young man to soar aloft upon his genius 
and not to impair his wings by learning) 
the craftsmanship of their use. The. 
music of Balakireff himself, curiously 
enough, is not any more distinguished 
for elegance or clarity of expression 
than for the force or splendor of. its 
ideas. The tyranny of technic is neither 
feared by a great artist nor evaded, but 
mastered. ae | 

Later Rimsky reaiized the need of 
strenuous theoretical study and began’ 
a course of counterpoint and fugue. He 

' took his exercises to Tschaikowsky to 
|} correct, who praised his intelligence 
and zeal, and wrote to an editor in St 
Petersburg that in his opinion Baliki- 
reff had damaged Rimsky’s youtnful 
, preparation in music. 

That ppygemn gained in power of in- 
vention as well as in factilty and grace 
of expression is revealed on every page 
of nis ‘‘Scheherazade,’’ which followed 
“‘Antar’”’ by 20 years. There his imagina- 

tion-has @ fluency and ardor, and his 
sense of color, a richness worthy of 
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geance, Plausibly it 
Should have eng. ossed Rimsky, eed he 
was an idealist, who was fond of 
legend and fairy tale, particularly that 
of the Orient, who had traveled the 
/gseas and visited foreign lands as a 
young officer cf the* Russian Navy, 
who lived in a world of fable while 
Tschaikowsky wrote out of a heart 
tortured by the morbid and tragic 
reality of life. But had Rimsky com- 

osed the piece 20 years later it might 
have been more worthy of the _ per- 
formance yesterday, the first here since 


( Mr Paur played it. for the first time in 


aw .5/ (3 - 


“Aphrogite” 


Boston 15 years ago. | 

The third movement, in which Antar 
enjoys the gift of power, opens with a 
theme of upspringing, triumphal exul- 
tation in the woodwinds, supported by 
virile brass, the whole breathing forth 
an opulent and barbaric splendor. The 
sheer aspiration and impulse of youth 
has struck the right note. There is 
poetic significance in the flowing 
melody which follows and true Oriental 
color and atmosphere. It wofild be well 
if some older heads would pause here 
and learn something about the use of 
the bass drum for emotional purposes, 
But elsewhere the music disappoints. 

There is promise of a colorist to come 
with a skillful brush both in estimate 
and sweeping strokes, but there are 


| few convincing ideas that are carried 


|away and remembered. 


The themes 


' have little character, that of the fairy; 


first heard in the viola, none at all; and | 
there is tedious repetition, without de-— 
velopment, particularly of the theme in 
6—8 in the first movement. 

Aphrodite, as drawn bY Mr Chad- 
wick, is a variable person. It is not 
strange that she appears to have known 
the waters of the New England coast, 
or that she does not always preserve 
her classic profile. Had there been @ 
“program” representing her as joining 
a suffragette band and descending with 
banners upon Congress, or upon Parlia- 
ment, none could say it was badly done. 
Nor was her step jaded by the journey, 
for at its end she is-equal to what ap- 
pears. a dance of wholly a modern 
flavor. ak 

There are long breathed and songful 
passages which have poetic qualities, 
There is an expressive passage for solo 
violin with counterpoint in the horn. 
The opening phrases given out in the 
strings and English horn suggest tran-' 
quility, but the numerous gections do 
not always-grow inevitably from what 
has preceded, and the material derived 
from the tripping theme announced by 
the high woodwind late in the fantasie 


cannot be said to add to its dignity. The 


composer rose from his place in. the 
center of the floor to bow repeated ac- 
knowledgments to the audience. 
Volkmann’s serenade is of respectful 
and solid workmanship of which no one 
raises a doubt. The ’cello has measures 
of ¢onventional melody to play, such as 
any cne of 10°0 men might have written, 
and Mr Warnke played them with good 
tone and bowing, but by no means with ~ 
an authoritative sense ef the pitch. — 
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interchanging vows or children dancing 


upon the beach. The panorama of sky 
and sea and shore is rich’ and varied 
. according to the imaginative faculty of 
the hearer, which is enlarged and quick- 


Chadwick’s “Aphrodite” Played ened by the music. 


Five years ago in London an “‘illumi- 
. for the First Time in nated’ symphony, poem by Herbert 
Boston. 


Trench and music by Joseph Hol- 
brooke, was performed. The poem, 
Holbrooke was performed. The poem, 

“Apollo and the Seaman,’”” was recited, 
while “pictorial expressions’ © were 
thrown on a screen by an electric light 

AUDIENCE SHOWS DELIGHT and the music was played. . Is it too fan- 
r ciful to think of a performance of Mr. 

) Chadwick’s Fantasie in a darkened hall 


i , ; a LD f Aphrodit 1 
Extraordinarily Brilliant Render- || fesutitui upon a screen? ‘The most fas- 


, | >. tidious composer may yet welcome the 
ing of Overture to Weber’s opportunity of writing program music 
‘or motion pictures. 
“Oberon.” Even in -the most rigidly absolute 
: . : music a program, a story, gregh gra 
) war, There are at least two fugues in Bach’s 
| By PHILIP ALE. 


“Well Tempered Clavichord” that might 
The 20th public rehearsal 6f the Bos- tion.’? Though this Fantasie may clear- 


aed 


be, entitled ‘‘Prayer,’”’ “Divine Consola- 

| ly picture certain scenes to Mr. Chad- 

ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, wick, they that have only a faint clew 

conductor, took place yesterday after- ||may enjoy the —. as meee vee They 

, may say, here is a storm, here is a 

ans Peapemenony Hall, ~ 259 program battle, this is love music. and this. is a 

‘was as follows: dance. They are not so intent on vis- 

Symphonic Fantasie, ‘‘Aphrodite,’’...Chadwick ualization that they forget the music 
Serenade No. 3, D minor..............Volkmann | itself. 

Symphony No 2, ‘‘Antar,’’. .. Rimesky-Korsakoff || 


ba .**Oheron’’.... _...Weber 4 And without consideration of its fit- 


’ Mr. Chadwick’s Fantasie, completed ness to this or that scene imagined by | 


Y the composer, this music gave genuine 
4n the summer of 1911, was produced at} pleasure to the audience yesterday, as 


‘@ concert of the Litchfield County Cho-| was shown by the spontaneous, hearty 
yal Union, Norfolk, Ct., on June 4,/and prolonged applause that greeted 
1912. The Theodore Thomas orchestra|the composer and compelled him to 
played it in Chicago last December./acknowledge again and again the 
The first performance in Boston was; warmth of the reception. 7 
yesterday. | | The Fantasie is broadly planned. It 
‘The idea of the Fantasie was SUg-j calls for a full modern orchestra. with 
gested by the bust of Aphrodite in thé/ celesta and tam-tam; there is recogni- 
Boston Public Library and Mr. Chad-|{tion of modern harmonic systems and 
wick had in mind.a little poem from/| modern orchestral devices and arrange- 
the Greek Anthology. As the statue of/ ments of colur. There is nothing, 
Aphrodite was often placed on. or near| however, that is affected or insincere. 
the seashore, Mr. Chadwick has e¢n-| There is straightforward melodic 
deavored to suggest in music “the po-|thought, now warm and appealing, now 
etic and tragic scenes that may hav®}inspiriting, and the technical skill of 
‘passed before the. sightless eyes ofsuch|the composer is used to nourish 
a goddess.” He has not indicated the} thought, not to conceal the lack of it. 
nature of the scenes thus portrayed by) There is largeness in the plan. There 
giving each a title. There is a short)is a firm grasp of the détails. 
introduction, an apostrophe to the god-| -Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘‘Antar,’”’ now 45 
dess; the scenes are connected by 4] years old, had been played here only 
motive developed throughout in various] once, and that was in March, 1898. We 
ways; and at the end there is a return ‘were then. sadly disappointed, for we 
to the introductory musical thought. had read the glowing praise of Liszt, 
- Thus there is something left to the} Buelow and others. Mr. Siloti, an en- 
imagination of the hearer who can listen | chanting planist and a delightful com- 
to the music without disturbing} panion, was in Boston that spring and 
thoughts of comparison between sounds|he comforted us by saying: “ ‘Antar’ ig 
and printed text. He is not obliged t0| historically interesting. It.is not music, 
‘determine whether the music of this OF|/and should not be taken from the 
that scene justifies its title. This is true shelf.”". And Siloti was a Russian, and 
program music; it is also panorama 
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we. were. again disappointed. 
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the fourth movement is there. = 


sustained poetic flight. There is rekotic 
melody, exotic coloring in the. first 
movement, The second is barbaric 
enough in mood, yet on the whole inef- 
fective. The third is conspicuous by 
reason of its sensuous second theme 
rather than the march motive. These 
three movements now seem crude in ex- 
| pression, crude and experimental, The 
| composer was evidently a student of 


Berlioz and Liszt, but he had not the} 


facility to make the most of poetic and 
striking ideas that came to him. The 
monotony -of melodic repetition and the 
rhythmic monotony that appeal to ori- 
entals here fret the nerves and dull the 


ears of the occidental. Nor in ‘“‘Antar’’} 


NCERY. 


a teal Sr. mM. 


ig there the infinite variety in melodic 
repetition and the gorgeous instrumen- 
tation that characterize ‘Schehera- 
zade,’”” a later work, When ‘“Antar’’ 
was written the composer was still in 
the naval service of Russia. He had 
not studied seriously; Balakireff had not 
then drilled him until the pupil out- 
stripped the master in technic... Viewed 
as a beginner’s orchestral rhapsody, 
“Antar’’ is a surprising work, and, as 
Mr. Siloktysaid, it has a historical in- 
| terest. 

Volkmann’s Serenade was beautifully 


‘Huns,’ Kaulbach’s fresco of the holy mire 


‘} ture to his opera “‘lhe® 


Beethoven's. overture to Goethe's play, 


“Wemont.” As for “The Battlé of the 


Ai . pitt: 
acle. with which the conflict ended ee 
gested the piece to Liszt. There is musi¢ 
of wild and clashing warfare; music of 
the holy sign in the heavens, and music ol 


the conquering and adoring host. It 1s” 
good to find Dr. Muck restoring this tone-— 
poem to the active repertory even 4s ‘he: 
restored another, “Orpheus,” at the be- 
ginning of the season. Like much of Liszt's 
orchestral music, romantic imagination, 
and sometimes romantic splendor, is in 


them. 


——— — 


‘played by Mr. Warnke and the orches- {itiimte. 


‘tra of strings and Dr. Muck gave an 
extraordinarily brilliant reading of the 
“Oberon” overture. This and “Der 
Freischuetz’ and ‘‘Euryanthe”’ are to 
the concert conductor what ‘“Caval- 
leria Rusticana”’ and ‘‘Pagliacci’’ are to 
the operatic director perplexed over his 
repertoire for the week. 

| The orchestral pieces of the concerts 


in G major, (B. and H. No. 6) 


‘“The Magic Flute”’ 


next week will be Haydn’s ‘‘Surprise’’ |ORCHESTRA 


Symphony, the overtures to “The Magic 


| Flute’? and “Egmont” and Liszt’s ‘‘Bat- | 


| He of the Huns.’”’ Mme. Julia Culp will |n der Jagd 


‘sing songs by Beethoven, Schubert and 
Wagner with orchestra. 


sakes ‘ POEM No. 11, “‘The Battle of 


-Symphony Hall—Symphony Concerts 


Miss Culp the best equipped and the 


most accomplished singer of songs in the ORCHESTRA 


younger generation, will sing with orches- 


tra for the first times in Boston at the |} Leidvoll 
Symphony Concerts of next Friday after- | geriihret 


noon and Saturday evening; while the con- 
Spicuous item in the purely’ orchestral 
numbers is Liszt’s “Battle of the Huns,” 
One of his tone-poems that conductors are 
prone to overlook. Even with an orchestra, 
Miss Culp will remain a singer of songs: 
three from Schubert—‘“Raste, Krieger’; |j 
‘Jager, Ruhe von der Jagd’; and “AVe 
Maria’’—two from Beethoven—Clarchen’'s 
“Freudvoll und Leidvoll,, and ‘Die Trom- 
mel geruhret’’ from ‘‘Egmont’’-—and one 
from Wagner, “‘Traiume.’’ Outside Liszt’s 
tone-poem the orchestral pieces are “reper- 
tory” classics: Haydn’s “Surprise” sym- 
Phony of the drumbeat and naive eigh- 
teenth-century imaginings; Mozart’s over- 


to Goethe’s ‘‘Egmont”’ 
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Conductor. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY in G major, (B. and H. No. 6) 
OVERTURE to ‘‘The Magic Flute’”’ 
SYMPHONIC POEM No. 11, “‘The Battle of 
the Huns’’ 

**Freudvoll und Leidvoll’’ 

OVERTURE to Goethe’s “‘Egmont”’ 


SONGS with ORCHESTRA 
{ ‘Die Trommel geriihret”’ 


SONGS with ORCHESTRA 
‘*“Tradume’’ 


a) Raste, Krieger 


XXL CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 12, ATS P.M. 
Soloist: 

Mme. JULIA CULP 


b) Jager, ruhe von der Jagd 


c) Ave Maria 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1912--13. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 


MOZART, 
BEETHOVEN, 
BEETHOVEN, 
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AN AFTERNOON OF PLEASURE 


APPLAUSE 


ND 


A Record Broken and a Piece by Liszt 
Remarkably Rewarded—Dr. Muck’s Pro- 
gramme of Short and Contrasting Num- 
bers—From Haydn and Mozart to Beet- 
-hoven, with Inferior Liszt Between— 
Mme. Culp Sings and Conquers 


T is hard to remember when there has 

been so much applause and so many 

other tokens of hearty and general 

enjoyment at a Symphony Concert as 
there were yesterday. Each time that Dr. 
Muck came to his place the audience 
clapped him warmly. Twice in a single 
concert—a record as it seemed—it called 
the whole orchestra to its feet: once at the 
close of Haydn’s ‘‘Surprise’} symphony and 
once at the end of Liszt’s tone-poem, ‘lhe 
Battle of the Huns.’’ Mme. Culp was the 
assisting singer and as soon as her hear- 
ers, to many of whom she was obviously 
new, had discovered the beauty of her 
voice, the mingled breadth and finesse of 
her style and the fi,ne ardors of her tem- 
perament, it covered her with its plaudits. 
Finally, the ‘oldest inhabitants” of the 
Symphony Concerts could remember no 
occasion when a purely orchestral piece by 
Liszt had been so applauded as was ‘‘The 
Battle of the Huns,’’ which is by no means 
the best of his symphonic poems. A sym- 
' phony by Haydn, Mozart's overture to 
“The Magic Flute’ and Beethoven's over- 
ture to ‘‘Egmont”’ are entirely safe to ap- 
plaud. (‘By all means, my dear,’ say 
the guiding matrons to their eager but a 
little wary young daughters.) All three are 
classics; they could not offend the purest 
and the most refined ear. “The Battle of 
the Huns’ is another thing—rhetorical and 
romantic; sometimes not a little coarse- 
fibred; music of the dubious and debatable 
Abbé Liszt that was to be. Yet at theend 
same the swelling flood of applause. The 
eynics said it was mere excitement over 
the resounding organ, the smitten drums, 
the whole orchestra playing vi et armis 
at the climax of the holy hymn of Chris- 
| tian victory. Better let the record speak 
for itself without these intruding doubts. 
It is good on general principles to hear 


Liszt applauded. 


——— <<a 


Contrast more than codrdination seemed 
to speak out of Dr. Muck’s programme. It 
was a light programme by his standards 
and practice—since Mahler’s tremendous 
symphony of next week already looms large 
in the offing of work—and all the pieces 
were relatively short. It began with Hay- 
dn’s “Surprise” symphony that could have 
“surprised” only its first and instrument- 


it was yesterday. 


' ations and finally by a 
stroke of Haydns 


ally naiv@Taudience (as. the twentieth eens) 
tury imagines the eighteenth) by the drum 
beats that divide the theme of tke Andante. 


Dr. Muck and the orchestra had their 


amiable play with it making the singing 
of the theme of the lightest filagree of 
tone and the drum stroke very sharp and 


short. 


small beer would have us believe. 


continued existence when it is played as 
Out of the brisk and 
bristling transition’ from -the little intro-. 
duction, springs the : 

playfulness in its light pace, little cluck- 
ings, suspensions and rushes, and its melo- 


' dies springing like the voice of sudden | 


song out of the tutti that is like the rap 


‘of a master of ceremonies to prepare for 


them Sunny smiling music that sounded 
yesterday as though humon voices rather 
than instruments were phrasing it. Then 
the slow movement with the pretty melody 


amiably marching through the pretty vari- 
little quizzical 


imagination escaping” 
from them. Next the genial minuet, 
with all that is traditional of Haydn smil- 
ing out of it, light of rhythm and tone and 
phrase, yet with just the characteristic 
touch of formality that was not stiffness 
as Dr. Muck ordered it. Last the rondo 
chirping itself into being in the woodwinds, 


racing and twisting along its course under 
the light whip of the drum Lats, with the i 


themes returning and racing away anew. 
just when they, though not the orchestra, 


seemed out of breath. 


i 


Here was music existing and enduring for 
nothing but the fine merry pleasure that it 


gave and with full right so to exist and 


endure. Perhaps the fugue that makes the 
main body of the overture to “‘The Magic 
Flute’? (which followed) is of no other pur- 
pose or ‘‘meaning,’’ though Mozart’s music 
is stouter-fibred, richer in beauty, more elo- 
quent of voice. Yet, as some’say, Papa- 


geno, garrulous and tricksome bird-catcher | 


of the opera that is to come, trips in sug- 
gestion through the fugue. It might fit- 
tingly be his sporting-ground. Anyhow, 
those great chords that begin the overture 
and bisect ‘the fugue—and they were mag~ 
nificently sonorous in the brass yesterday— 
had a meaning and a purpose extraneous to 
themselves. They may or may not have to 
do with the rites of masonry, but Mozart 
surely wrote them with more: purpose 
than telling effect. They are not so, far 
from the trombones of the statue in “Don 
Giovanni.’’ Already music was beginning 
to suggest and delineate. | 
In the ensuing. “‘Battle 


of the Huns”; 
music had gone far in that direction, ana 
with very little hinting from flyleaf or pro-- 
gramme book Liszt’s symphonie poem sufs. 


ficed to unfold its own pictures, There 
was no mystery in it, as Dr, Muck persuad> 
ed his hearers there was in the transition. 


Perhaps Haydn and his audiences | 
of 1792 set somewhat less store by the 
“surprise” than the chroniclers of musical | 


Any- 
how, the symphony has far surer titles. to | 


first movément—all. 
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Flute.”’ Of course’ 
there ought to be mystery in such romantic 


music as “The Battle of the Huns,” but | 


ants. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
: 


Liszt: was far from inspiration and almost 
imagination when he wrote it. Up from 
the stricken field stir the ghostly combat- 
The pagan Huns have their charac- 
teristic beating rhythm, the songful Chris- 
tians their swelling hymn ~The battle 
wages—a tame battle as ‘“‘realistic’’ music 
nowadays conducts these tonal combats, a 
thin-bodiea welter of opposing themes and 
rhythms, as though it were the aerial 
fighting of the old legend. Then elabo- 
rate to the last laboring rhetorical degree, 
the finale of the triumphantly hymning 
Christians. What an easy effect, and how 
sedulously Liszt tried to delude himself 
that it was a feat of romantic imagination! 
He and romantic music—and delineative 
music, too—are capable of far finer things 
than this pompous, calculated ad captan- 
dum hymning out of the organ into the 
ears of the audience. Yet the whole sym- 
phonic poem was delineative music, exist- 
ing for what it limned and colored outside 
itself—far enough from Papa Haydn's jo- 
cund symphony. 

Last of all, to make the bridge be- 
tween as it was easy to fancy, stood 
Beethoven’s overture’ to 
played exceeding straightforwardly but 
also exceeding eloquently. It is music 
that exists by and in itself no less than 
does Haydn’s. If it was merely labelled 
“Concert Overture in EF Minor,’ there 
would be no mistaking the tonal beauty 
and imagination of much with which it 
begins or the tonal power and elation of 
much with which it ends. Yet in it, as 
the overture to the tragedy of Egmont of 
Flanders whom Alva beheaded, a sacri- 
fice laid on the altar of the revolted 


Netherlands, it is easy for the imagina- | ver 
' the leading and the exfoliating of a melody, 


tion to see, hear and feel the romantic 
figure that was romantic even to his 
own time. The overture is “absolute” 
music of imaginative beauty and power. 
It is also music of clear and stimulating 
“meaning,” suggesting, glamoring as 
the business of romance in tones or 
words or line and color. It is a trite 
saying that’ in the third ‘‘Leonore”’ over- 
ture, Beethoven made a formal piece of 
quasi-absolute music epitomize the 
drama of “Fidelio” as have mighty few 
overtures and preludes in these modern 
delineative days. Not the overture to 
“Tannhiuser” or the prelude to “Tristan” 
surpasses it in its graphic eloquence. Is 
it not as true that in the overture to 


and romantic suggestion and 
glamor as few modern composers—Liszt 
and all the rest—have been able to do? 


“trem ‘the chord to"the fugue in’ the: over-| "Ainépica, 
ture to “The Magic 


“Bemont,” | 


| 
} 
| 


’ 
| 


is | 
tributes of a singer of the first rank exist 


“Bemont,”’ he again fused quasi-absolute | 
music 


single tones. 


tne consecration of | 


_ the Symphony Concerts. She still clung to 


her songs, though‘she has old Italian airs 
in her ready repertory, but as Dr. Muck 
invariably prescribes, she sang them to or- 
chestral accompaniment. It does not better 
Schubert’s ‘‘Ave Maria,’ which harp and 
strings sugar and sentimentalize, or the 
other two songs that he set out of ‘The 
Lady of the Lake.’”’ In Mottl’s subtly beau- | 
tiful scoring, it does better.the crescent- 
like ecstasies of Wagner’s “Traiime’”’; while | 
Clirchen’s two songs out of ‘“‘Egmont’’ were | 
written for orchestra, and eloquently, by 
Beethoven himself. In a sense it does not 
matter to what accompaniment Mme. Culp 
sings or even if the upper tones of her ] 
voice have sometimes sounded more rich ] 
and vibrant than they did yesterday. 
(Many recitals and long journeys between | 
are not to be escaped when such a singer 
visits America.) It matters little, because 
there remains and outstands one of the 
most eloquent voices of our time suscepti- 
ble in the range and the power, the mingled 
ardor and finesse, of its emotional revela- 
tion alike to the streaming raptures of 
‘“Traiime,’ the sturdy playfulness of Clar- 
chen’s song of her soldier, the playful! 
moodiness of ‘‘Freudvoll and Leidvoll,’’ the 
gentle and fistful ecstasies of a maiden’s 
prayer to the Virgin; the lyric fantasy of 
Schubert’s song for the dreaming hunter 
and the lyric soothing of the other for the 
tired warrior. As the word is of voices, 
Mme, Culp’s emotional sensibilities are sin- 
gularly far-ranging and singularly equal- 
ized. Her tones impart all that these sensi- 
bilities suggest to her not only by their own 
beauty and variety of timbre but by the 
flawless artistry, richly and in turn singu- 
larly endowed, with which she uses them. 
She is mistress indeed of the art of the 
phrase long held and diversely colored, of 


of the play of rhythm, of the suggestions 
of modulation, of the exquisite rounding of 


tion of her song. For in her the four at- 


in rarely just codrdination—voice, artistry 
sensibility and eloquence. H. T. P. 


Mme. Culp Soloist at | 


| 
“ 
4 the pympnowy Con rt 

This Weel's Symphony $r drarin’! bye | 
of the choicest of the season, andfyes- | 
terday’s performance was also one of'| 
the best Dr. Muck has ever conducted 
here. The program will be repeated to- 
night. It begins with Haydn's “Sur- 
prise’’ symphony—and yesterday that 
big thump of the drum in the andante 


By such artistry she is yet | 
more eloquent with the poetry and the emo- | 
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scene ,is -not exciting. 
music in comparison with the section 


_.. Enthusiasm. 


By PHILIP HALE. 


¥ ewaldy Opti 42 /@ (the formidable apparatus demanded by 


Liszt’s Symphonic Poem “The 
: Battle of the Huns” Stirs > 


The 2ist Public Rehearsal of the Bos- 


ton Symphony 
Muck,: conductor, 
afternoon in 


Orchestra, Dr. 


Symphony Hall. 


Karl 
took place yesterday 
Mme, 


Julia Culp sang for the first time with 


this orchestra in Boston. 
was as follows: 


Symphony in G major, ‘“‘The Sur- 


Songs with orchestra, “‘Raste, Krie- 
ger,’’ “Jaeger, ruhe von der . 
Jagd,’’ “Ave (Maria’’..:..°. 72. Schuber 

evhciotg poem, “‘The Battle of the. 
uns’’ 


‘“Freudvoll und Leidvole’’ and 


The program 


t 


eo ee ae Liszt | 
Songs with orchestra, ‘“Traeunme’’.Wagner 7 
, ence. 


“Die Trommel geruehret’’. Beethoven 


Overture to “Egmont’’ 


Beethoven 


Liszt’s symphonic poem was stormily 


has any one of Liszt’s’ compositions 
been so favorably received by an audi- 
ence in Boston. Was the applause due 
to the brilliance of the performance? 
The orchestra played brilliantly through- 
out the concert. 
due to the sonority of the last pages, 
with the roar of the organ, the choir of 
brass, the beating and clashing of pul- 
satile’ instruments?. “Surely the battle 
It is lamb-like 


in Strauss’s “‘Heldenleben,’’ or the ‘in- 
troduction’ to Massenet's: ‘‘La Navar- 
raise.’”’ The one salient feature in: this 
scene is the figure which by theme and 
rhythm brings to mind the chief motive 
of the “‘Walkuerenritt.”’ | 

Wagner sketched ‘the ‘‘Walkeuere”’ in 
1854, but the last act..was not finished 


until April 1856, and then Wagner was; 


eager to learn how it would affect 
Liszt. The latter worked on ‘‘The Bat- 
tle of The Huns” early in 1857. Wag- 
ner often helped himself to Liszt's 
music with both hands. It is not safe 
to say in this instance that he bor- 
rowed from him. 

When “The Battle of the Huns’’ was 


Or was the applause 


Not within our recollection 


‘impressive ecclesiastical 


rk, ac 
A. " ¥ ‘ , 


art a ; 
PA) 
yaa whit es ire 
> s - 
y jthat no 
tga 


tral effect 


consideration can easily reduce a highly 
fantastical work tod a series of common- 
places. ui "eee 
And Hanslick complained of dr 
sticks with sponge tips, cymbals struck 
with wooden drumsticks, the contrast of 
the choral for the organ with the “bat- 
tle motive.’’ Operatic effects, unworthy 
the dignity of a concert hall! Forty-/ | 
nately for his peace of mind, Hanslick({ |! 
died before he was obliged to know. 
ultra-modern systems of harmony, the 
strange use of familiar instruments, and 


4 ’ 


Strauss and Mahler, The fact that Liszt 


f 


.éendeavored to put Kaulbach’s picture) 


A 


into music disconcerted him. ; 

Yet the. Viennese critic was right when 
he insisted that the orchestral. dress did |; 
not conceal poverty in invention, for al- 
though a spirited performance may give 
temporary worth to the Battle scene, and 
pomp to the 
treatment of the hymn “Crux fidelis,’’ the 
symphonic poem as a whole is not broadly 


| or nobly conceived. The picture of Kaul- 
bach is a mural painting. 


Liszt’s ‘com-? 
position is as a garish fresco. The final 
section, however, when played as it was 
yesterday, cannot fail to excite an audi- 
The hearer might well Shout with 
the frantic worshippers of Cybele: “T 
have eaten of the drum and drank of the 
cymbals.”" an 1 

Dr. Muck is as fortunate in his read- 
ing. of Haydn and Mozart as'‘in his in- 
terpretation of romantic contemporaries. 


“Mozart said of music that “it should 


always sound.” The symphony and the 
overture not only ‘“‘sounded” yesterday; 


9 they were played with exquisite eclar- 


+ 
« 


ity; melodies were sung; the rhythm 
was irresistible; there was no attempt 


‘to give undue importance to formulas 


[: 


of the period or to unessential passages; 
there was no distressing attempt to -re- 
establish an “arch&ic”’ spirit. And so 


1 there was no endeavor to make some- 
«thing new out of the “Egmont” over- 
ature; there was no impertinent “orig- 


‘ 
« 
‘ 


L! 
(of giving dramatic significance to the 
heavy recurring chords that are sup- 


inality’’ in the reading. We remembe1 
Franz Wuellner leading this overture 
in Berlin many years ago, when to 
‘make an effect’? he broke the con- 
tinuity of the first allegro for the sake 


= posed by persons restless in their minds 


i 


to portray the Duke of Alva. : 


Mme. Culp sang three songs from. 
Schubert's “‘Lady of the Lake” series. 


With the exception of the ‘‘Ave Maria,” 
this group was interesting chiefly by 
reason of the singer’s admirable ‘art. 


performed in Vienna in 1875 the critic}, Schubert said that the first hearers were 


Hanslick was sorely vexed. 


‘He could! astonished at 


the devotion he had: 


caused more than one unprepared listen- 
| er to jump—ana then follow the over- 
ture to Mozart's ‘Magic Flute,”’ a group 
of Schubert songs, sung by Julla Culp; 
Liszt’s tone poem, “The Battle of the 
Huns;”’ three more songs by Mme. Culp, 
and finally, “Beethoven's ‘‘Hgmont’’, 


not understand Liszt’s direction to con- 
ductors: ‘‘The whole coloring should at 
first be continuously sombre, and all the 
instruments should sound in a spectral 
|} manner.’ Hanslick objected to the word 
“coloring” as applied to music. He ar- 
| gued that this coloring would be light or | 


The old master solved problems almost un- 


| thrown into the ‘‘Hymn to the npn ha 
-awares. Ce 


Virgin,” and added that he never forced 
himself into devotion... Mme. Culp 
might say this of her devotion to art. 
The orchestration of the accompani- 
ment of ‘Jaeger, Ruhe,” is not ber 
ficial to the melody, marred 


Between whiles, Mme. Culp as she richly 
deserved, received what sentimental Ger- 
man singers, coming for the first time to 
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Yesterday. Beethoven's’ orchestral ac 
companiments; especially 
Trommel geruehret,’ adde 
the effect. 

The: singer’s voice showed somewhat 
the strain of the season, for the upper 
tones were not quite so fresh as when 
she first sang here, but with the excep- 
tion of cértain tones that were hard in | 
quality, the voice was a “most: «sym- 
pathetic instrument, one to enchant the 


beforé, 
breath, the beauty and significance of 
her phrasing, the aesthetic intelligence 
and taste, the womanly fervor, all 
worked their spell. 7 


(tt started with Dr. 
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greatly to 
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eéarer by its richness and warmth. AS 
her amazing management of 


The program of the concerts next week 


will include Maliler’s:Symphony No. 5 
and three pieces from Berlioaz’s ‘‘Damna- 
tion of Faust.” 


EXCEPTIONAL DAY 


FOR SYMPHONY 


eee 


Remarkable Display of En- 


thusiasm Features Con- 
cert; Mme. Culp Soloist. 


| 
“By FRANK BERTWALLU. : 


For yesterday afternoon’s 21st public | 
rehearsal the Boston Symphony or | 
chestra gave the Haydn “Surprise Sym- 
phony”’; Mozart’s ‘‘Magic Flute’ over- 


ture; three songs by Schubert, ‘‘Raste 


Krieger,” “Jager, ruhe von der Jagd,”’ 


and “Ave Maria’; Liszt, symphonic 


poem, ‘“‘The Battle of the Huns”; Wag- 
her, songs, ‘‘Traume’’; Beethoven, 
“PF reydvoll und Leidvoll’ and ‘Die 
Trommel geruhet,’’ and the overture to 
Goethe’s ‘‘Egmont.” Mme. Culp was 


the soloist. 
Rarely, if ever, in this most success- 


ful season of the orchestra, has the 


audience displayed such enthusiasm as, 


reigned throughout yesterday’s concert. 
Muck’s~ superb 
reading of the Haydn number, the audi- 
ence recalling the conductor’ several 
times at its close, and only ceasing its 
applause after he had called upon the 
orchestra to rise and share in its en- 
thusiastic approval. 

And even though the Mozart number 
‘seemed a bit tame as compared. with 
the symphony, there was no noticeable 
lack of approval, although there may 
be two opinions as to its reading. But 
ars berg that followed Mme, Culp’s 


first 


roup of songs made the earlier 
show of enthusiasm seem like a mere 


k 


ebu 


sical Boston before her appearance.yes- 
terday, yet, even allowing for that, her 
reception was exceptional. ; 

The Liszt number made a noticeable 
impression, yet there are decidedly bet- 
ter works on practically the same 
theme. Mme, Culp’s second group of 


songs was followed by such a repetition 
|of the earlier outburst of enthusiasm 


that it began to look as though the. con- 
cert was not to be allowed to run its 
eourse. It is pleasant to see such a 
true artist so thoroughly appreciated. 
The “Egmont” number, exceptionally 
well given, brought to a close a memor- 
able concert. 


ee 


APPAREL, SONG AND THEIR MUTUAL 
RELATION 


ps I ae Nar. ta ft? 
Examples, Warnings and tHe Need of a 


Guiding Handbook—Liszt’s “Battle of the 
Huns” at the Symphony Concerts—Mme. 
Nordica’s Programme—Chicago and the 
Wagner Anniversary—Josef Hofmann’s 
Return Next Year—Items and Opinions 


WISE woman of the newspapers sus- 
gested the other day in London 

that particular operas required a 
particular style of aress in the 
hearers—if they were so to prove ‘their fine 
sensibilities—and counselled her readers ac- 
cordingly. A month or two ago Mr. Clé- 
ment and Miss Teyte, who, as everyone 
knows, are persons of fine sensibilities, 
sang French songs of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in costumes that would have pleased 
Marie Antoinette and her circle in the Petit 
Trianon no less than it pleased the maidens 
and the matrons of New York assembled in 
the slightly different A®olian Hall. As 
every one, again, knows, the marvellous 
raiment of an eminent singer of New York, 
Berlin and Melrose has sometimes so séized 
the attention of her audience that it could 
hardly give ear to her first number until it 
was time to applaud her for it. From the 
days of Lilli Lehmann even to those of 
Elena Gerhardt and Julia Culp, the raiment 

| of German singers of songs has provoked 
much philosophical comment. Their voices, 
their singing, their felicities of imagina- 
tion, feeling and interpretation were re- 
markable. Their artistry glorified them. 
Their songs were often justly admired and 
enduring masterpieces. Yet the same Ger- 
| Many that produced these songs and sing- 
ers contrived clothes that were the nega- 
tion of these poetic artistries. Finally, 
within easy memory, has not Miss Gluck 
appeared at the Symphony Concerts seem- 


ingly arrayed in a hanging that she had 
plucked down timely from a window of 
her hotel. 

Sensitive singers are wont to be exacting 
over the halls in which they are to sing. 
One is too large fcr the ‘intimate effect’’ 
of their songs and singing. Another is so 
garish that it clouds even the brightest 
tones of Schubert, if singer and 


ment. A third is so gloomy that it depres- 
Ses both singer and audience. And so 
forth and so onward. Yet almost never 
do these same singers of sensibility con- 
sider the effect of their own apparel upon 
the susceptible audience listening with equa: 
sensibility to their songs and constrained 
to look upon them whether it will or no. 
They need not go as far as did Mr. Clément 
and Miss Teyte and array themselves ac- 
cording to the period of each song. To do 
so might unduly prolong recitals—especial- 
ly in Boston where usually a train to New 
York is hovering in the 
No more need she who is to sing Sechu- 
bert’s “Gretchen am Spinnrade’’ wear the 
caress appropriate to Goethe’s heroine. These 
are extreme instances. Rather the singers 
should consider whether a head dress sug- 
rested by the American Indian but clearly 
worked out in the Rue de la Paix accords 
with a serene lyric, delicately chiselled air 
of "Mozart and whether a Berlinese assort- 
ment of the primary colors banded into a 
sort of prism from the throat to the feet of 
the singer harmonizes with the tonal tints 
of Schumann’s or Schubert’s or Brahms’s 
songs. We others, we of the mere audience, 
have our visual as well as our aural sen- 
sibilities. Some day, as the esthetics of 
music advance, the Herr Doktor von Klei- 
denuntersuch will surely write his authori- 
tative treatise ‘‘On the Relation of the Ap- 
parel-Arts to the Song-Arts.’’ (Berlin and 
Leipsig, 1950. Three volumes _ octavo, 
with Plates and Sartorial-Correspondence- 
Tables). Ba, Daw Bi 


NOTABLE CONCERT, 


Miss Culp Ideal Singer 


) 


< Gite Of Lieder, ate. 1% 


Ur Muck and Orchestra Surpass 
Themselves, 


The 21st Symphony rehearsal. Dr 


Muck conducted. Miss Julia Culp was 
the soloist. 
Haydn 
}& Mozart 
Schubert. Songs with orchestra, a, Raste, 
Krieger; b, Jaeger, ruhe von der Jagd; ¢, 
Ave Maria. 


**Surprise’’ Symphony 


hearer | 
are becomingly sensitive to their environ- | 


singer’s offing. — 


| 
| 


Overture to “The Magic Flute” = 


‘Beethoven, 


ia Liszt. . bie ee ae et or .The Ba ttle: of the 


Songs w h orchestra; Wagner, Traeume;. B 
|< thoven, Freudvoll und Leidvoll, Die T 
mel. g ruehret.. . 


v 


distinction—Dr Muck. Miss Culp and the 


orchestra. It was the first time that 


this combination of artistic principles 
had taken place, and it proved how 
blessed it is to dwell in this region when 
all things work together for good. 
Miss Culp was well disposed and had 
chosen her songs wisely. Some singers 
about to be heard with the orchestra for 


ht 


oseveeee Overture to Egmont 
It was a concert by three virtuosi of ; 


| 


: 
: 

, 
’ 


; 
; 
J 


|. the first time might have felt it incum- 


bent upon them to have selected an | 


aria. 


It is not improbable that Miss | 


Culp might have found an aria whieh | 
she could have sung well. But she made | 


e her place here as a singer of Heder, and ! 


she came yesterday to her first appear- | 


ance here at these concerts, with no as- 
sumption of the airs of a prima donna. 
Each of the six songs was well suited 
to her. Indeed it is difficult to name 
another who could recreate them with 
more of the beauty of a rare vocal art, 
Or with the sincerity of sweet woman- 
heod. Wagner's “‘Traeume,”’ as’ Miss 
Culp sang it and the orchestra played 
it, was a benediction and a vision into 
the things that are not, which comes 
rarely to mortals. Fortunate are those 
who Wilf hear it tonight. 
Dr Muéz’s art, his range of imagina- 
tion, his variety of touch, has not been 
s0 Clearly summed up in any one con- 
cert this season. There was the chas- 
tened, clarified, luminous music of 
Haydn and Mozart. There was the epie 
of Beethoven, dramatist and tragic 
poet. There were the sympathetion te 
subordinated accompaniments, yet ever 
with individuality, and there was 
Liszt’s spectacular, earsmiting picture 
of the battle in the clouds between the 
spirits of slain Goths and Christians; 
music not without allegorical relation 
to another more'realistic battle waged 
upon the earth by the Philistines and 
the Romanticists of more than 60 years 
azo, 


Here are divergent thoughts and 


feelings, all springing from the hue | 
‘man heart and mind, but in ditferent 


epochs of time, in different stages of 


development of artistic sensibility and 
expression. they-each had their due 


manner and character yesterday-- 


‘Haydn’s cheery gayety, pretty senti- 


ment, his gallantry and his humor; 
Mozart’s clarity as the crystal brook, 
with an expanding emotional rane: 
uttering grave and pro- 
foundly beautiful thoughts; Liszt, un- 
chaining the brass and sending hig 


‘Gmagination upon rhetorical flights. 


In each of them there was an in- 
dividualitv, an identity. It surrounded 
the conductor as an invisible presence. 
It appeared to emanate from him and 
envelop the orchestra, yet to the audi- 
ence his profile remained the same. His 


physical manifestations have little of 


variation. There is the samerepose, the 
Same cool mastery of detail, the sume 
flaming and imperious but instant sum- 
mons to a sharp contrast, the same 
insistence upon subtle and eloauent 
accentuation and ithe same musing 
aloofness which approaches actuni 
scorn of the display and acrobatic in- 
dustry common to others. And here igs 
the striking and curious part of it all. — 

To the analyst, Dr Muck’s interpreta- 
tions, for example, of the Haydn sym= 


| 





. may appear inferior, introsp: 

~ and colculated, even as the seulpt 
maschiseied his figure out of marble; 
it-may appear carefully cons'dered, bal- 
sanced and dovetailed, until to minute 
perfection organie symmetry has been 
added and there.is the proportion of a 
noble Btece of architecture. There is 
enveloping all of this the guise of a 
persuasive and enkindling spontaneity, 


This or that effect might have been 
born of the moment. It would never 
have been born by accident’ notwith- 
standing. It is as though this man who 
might be a high priest of the mystic 
_ arts stood before ‘his players and as 
. they proceeded denoted by some secret 
¢ode not visible to those who see the 
eloquence of his back, but not of his 
face, the intellectual cast or particular 
emotional flavor which he at that mom 
ment had fancied, had seen in his 
mind’s eye and had reproduced. There 
is a type of so-called spontaneity that 
shuts its eyes and trusts alone to feel- 
ing Ait so with Dr Muck. 

; e “Surprise’’ symphony yeste 
was.a delightful studs of Beet Pee 
Written for the entertainment and di- 
| Version of men, sparkling, exuberant, 


refreshing, and playful in the stealthy | 
hush that preceded the alarming aruse: 


"beat and crashing chord. Haydn was 
said: to have denied his intention to 
| awaken those who napped at his con- 
| certs, Strange that later composers in 
| far greater need of the device never 
| thought to use it. 

PRE sn eee ener a Sth Symphony 
| and excerpts from Berlioz’ ‘“‘D ior 
| of Faust’ will be played. ee 
' 


“The Battle of the Huns” ~-raues- 
wy+stea /'3 
V 


R. MUCK admires justly and warmly 
1.) the finer symphonic poems of Ibiszt, 

and he is zealous to make known 
those that conductors are prone to neglect. 
One such, ‘‘Mazeppa,’’ he played at the 
first Symphony Concerts of the year. An- 
other, ‘“‘The Battle of the Huns,” stands 
on the programme for the concerts of the 
current week, and it has not been heard 
here since Dr. Muck revived it on May 4, 
1907, during his first term with the or- 
chestra. Kaulbach’s like-named fresco in 
the New Museum at Berlin suggested to 
liuiszt the composition of the music. The 
fresco represents a legendary conflict, out- 
side the walls of Rome, in the fifth century, 


or. 


TORN PAGE 


“them. The battle waxes. The Christian 


host raises its‘ hymn. The battlesong of 
the Huns beats against it. The orches- 
tra clangs and clashes; the trumpets and 
the trombones resound. (‘This is no gui- 
tar music,” wrote Liszt to one of his 
friends). The orchestra screams out-the 
climax of the struggle; there is a long- 
held chord. The din of conflict dies; the 
organ enters; and the music ends with 
the solemn proclamation of the hymn of 
Christian triumph. 


Ee ) 


Comparative Programmes 

Between Miss Culp’s six songs, a2 Sym- 
phonic poem by Liszt, an overture by 
Beethoven and two eighteenth-century 
pieces, even Dr. Muck’s acute mind might 
find it hard to unify his programme for the 


Symphony Concerts of Friday and Satur- | 


day. In detail it is: 


Symphony in G@ (‘‘The Surprise’’).. eee .Haydn |} 


Overture to the Opera, ‘‘The Magic Flute’ 


Songs with Orchestra: 
-aste, Krieger--Jager, ruhe von der 
Jazgd—Ave Maria.... Schubert 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘The Battle of the Huns’’.Liszt 
Songs with Orchestra: 
Trhiume 
Freudvoel und Leidvoll — Die Tromme! 
BCriiNredD. ..c eee eceeecceeceeeceveees Beethoven 
Overture to Goethe’s play, ‘‘Egmont’’.... 
Beethoven 
Soloist: Miss Culp. 


In Chicago, Mr. Stock is giving the or- ; 


ganist of the Thomas Orchestra his annual 
opportunity for solo pieces and is playing 


for the first time Ertel’s ‘‘Midnight Re- | 


view’’—the descriptive piece in which a 


ghostly Napoleon reviews a ghostly army 


—that Dr. Muck made Known here six years 
ago. The full programme is: 

Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Finlandia”’ 

Chorale and Fugue , 

Symphonic Prolegue, “The Midnight 

EE. id weighs 64 Oa eam 00 6 eee Cesta dae be Ertel 
Pasacagiia ...c.-scccescccccccseces - MIGGEISCHUIL? 
Symphony in D Minor Franck 

Soloist: Mr. Middelschulte. 

In Philadelphia, the symphony concerts 
end this week for the season and Mr. 
Stokowski has compiled his programme ac- 
cording to the results of a ballot cast by 
the subscribers, who could vote for one 
overture, one symphony and one ‘‘miscel- 
laneous piece’ from the repertory of the 


DR. MUCK’S MEN 


Unusual 


Mozart | 


Wagner | -ruhe von der Jagd” 


i'music was well known and ultra-re- - 
'spectable; Haydn’s Surprise symphony; 


wt opt cle 
Bi Ss eo. 
Nae i pe] : 


oa A 


‘ 
Enthusiasm at 
Symphony Concert 


Po. ant. 1qs3| 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The only piece that was novel, on the 
programme of the public rehearsal of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall, 
was Liszt’s symphonic poem, ‘‘The Bat- 
tle of the Huns,” after Kaulbach’s pic- 
ture, unless there are included two of 
the Schubert songs sung by Mme. Culp, | 


the soloist, ‘‘Raste Krieger,’’ 
The orchestral | 


‘Jager, | 


Mozart’s overture to the ‘‘Magic Flute’’; 


the overture to Goethe’s Egmont; anda - 


Mme. Culp had sung two of Beethoven's 
settings of lines from that work, 
“Freudvoll und Leidvoll,’”’ ‘“‘Die trommel 
geruhet,’’ 

But the performances were astonish-{ 
ing in their brilliancy and power. Af- 
ter the old ‘“‘Surprise’’ symphony Dr. 
Muek was repeatedly recalled. After the 
Liszt poem there was overwhelming en- 
thusiasm, acknowledged repeatedly by 
leader and players. This reception was, 
as warm as that accorded to the dis--° 
tinguished soloist, or even warmer, and: 
no higher tribute to the sheer magnifi- 
cence of the orchestra and its perform- 
ances would be possibie. 

Some modern conductors, sympathetic 
though they may be to well understood 
traditions, forget one thing when they) 
conduct Haydn; that he had good red 


e 


| suggestion of piano 


“eent light. "~urning Irom. tnis 1stn “Cena! 
tury music, Dr. Muck brought’ salvos" 
from hig audience with his reading of 
the Liszt symphony poem. A pity that, 


|, in the case of Liszt, the virtuoso made 
| impossible the highest suécess for the 
| composer. 


There is scarcely an or- 
chestral score of Liszt which does not 
contain a startling idea of genius. In 
the work heard yesterday the opening 
is singularly suggestive of ghostly con- 
flict, of hosts rising from the earth, 
and battling in the air. There is no 
escape from it. The flaming imagina- 
tion of the composer has been fired by 
the sight of a canvass and he has in- 
Stantaneously created a musical image 
of his imaginings. The intoning of the 
Crux fidelis, after the approved Lisztian 
manner, is also impressive, and in the 
middle section there is some develop- 
ment of material already stated which 
is musically the solidest portion of the 
work. There is the imposing entrance 
of the organ, and the jubliant conelu- 
sion. If only Liszt could abjure the. 
figures and of 


empty unsymphonic passages of reiter- 


ation. But the work, with its amazing 
splendor, stirred an audience yesterday 
to frantic applause. 

Mme. Culp’s voice has inherently the 
capacity for emotional expression, Also, 
It is an educated voice, a voice which 
is in the first place the voice of a 
woman of distinction and of the most 
acute sensibilities. 

Memorable was Mme. Culp’s perform- 
ance of Wagner’s “sketch” apropos of 
“Tristan,” ‘‘Traume.”’ The air could 


hardly\ be imagined, now, other than it 
was sung yesterday by her. Sensuous- 
ness, glooming passion, and yet, withal, 
the high poetry, the pulse-beat of the 
universe, that underlies each page of 
the world’s greatest music drama. In- 
finite yearning, ande ravishing nuance, 
and a wonderful orchestral accompani- 
ment. Justly, indeed, was Mme. Culp 
applauded. Justly weré Dr. Muck and 
his men recalled and recalled. | 


j 
blood in his veins, We do not here ven- ARE 
ture to discuss with ‘‘authorities’’ ques- MME CULP SOLOIST — 
tions of tempo, dynamics, etc. Music, ” Bg 
‘and the interpretation of music is not | pee 
‘to be measured by a yardstick. The, AT THE SYMPHONY 
fact was, that Dr. Muck, who may have’ me 
“touched up” places in the symphony, | Na 
giving them a warmth of color, a swift- #3 


ness of pace, a strenuousness of style} WINS MANY RECALLS 
ble 


not intended in such a degree, perhaps i 
by the composer, certainly imparted BY EXCELLENT WORK | 
| iy ee 


to a present-day audience the spirit of nM 
Orchestral Parts of This Week's 


old Haydn, with his vigor, his wit, his 
indomitable optimism, his remarkable 

Programme Are ‘‘Solid Musical’ 
Food.,’’ “s 


feeling for form, his lovely melodic and 
‘harmonic beauty in the slow movement, 

By Louis C. Blgon. 
PROGRAMME... 


between the pagan Huns under Attila and year. The result was: 

‘the Christianized Visigoths under Theod- heat eee eR aag | yg’ sag 

orice. As the legend ran and as the fresco anatase” “ihn tertinbea bent? Cit teria the 
depicts it, the combatants fought with such Valse Triste . eebeee. Sibelius 
fury that in the night the slain rose from Symphonic Poem, “Les Préludes”’ idea se Bas Liszt 
the dead and continued.the battle in the 
air. Kaulbach paints a field strewn with 
corpses that are gradually reviving, rising 
and mustering anew. Above in the air are 
the embattled chieftains. Rome fills the 
background. Women wander lamenting 
among the hosts. 

For the purposes of contrast in the | 
music, Liszt chooses to make the battle 
a conflict between Heathendom in the 
Huns and Christianity in the Goths. He 
begins the tone-poem mysteriously as of 
the ghostly rising of the Huns to aerial 
combat while phantom trumpets summon 


Here in Boston 

Since Mahler’s fifth symphony, the chief 
piece to be played at the Symphony Con- 
certs of April 18 and 19, fills an hour and 
more, one other item will complete the pro- 
gramme—the three orchestral numbers 
from Berlioz’s ‘‘The Damnation of Faust’ 
—the Minuet of the Will-o’the-Wisps; the 
Dance of the Sylphs and the Rakoczy 
March. 


The audience enjoyed it tremendously. 
The Mozart overture was a similar 
experience. The opening has not been 
.—= in years so impressive. It is romantic 
music from the classic era. It is stir- 
ring, dramatic music as well, and it 
stood revealed in a new and magnifi- 
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Three i. Saergrtesh Li ith On ‘eased ! Ame 


such a pegs Prec ad, 9 Ghee: gerd 


Tar efforts of kettle-drummer and cympat- }' the man who lived for himself and his in- | 
distort or exaggerate, and she never sen- § ist. 


Bs ever. these two tists earned their |: dividual interests only was a poor specimen ‘| 
{| of a citizen and a patriot, and that he had | 


1 4. be wT Lae 
} fe alt la f ar, 
Bas Vie ./ " - 


attle of the salary it was on this occasion. The lofti- 
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_Lisst—ymphonic. eet. | ma 
SMa ina ‘“Traeume.,”’ 


/ ture goes far beyond Haydn. 
chattering brightness he manages to give 


_ Beethoven—Two songs from ‘‘Egmont.”’ 
Mme. Julia Culp. 
_ Beethoven—Egmont Overture.”’ 


Hayan, Mozart and Beethoven, with a 
little of Liszt as a more highly spiced 
dish of the concert. But it was all good, 
solid musical food, without any traces of 
modern Carnival Ptomaine in it. We have 
often said that (apart from the latter’s 


_.ast three symphonies) we prefer Haydn 
‘to Mozart in symphonic work. He is more 
naive, simple, and does not aim at dra- 
| matie effects which would seem but thin 


and affected in the atmosphere of the 20th 
-eentury. And Dr. Muck reads his work in 
'an unaffected and honest fashion that fits 


well to the Wordsworth of Music. 


But in the “Surprise Symphony” our 


“Wordsworth attempts a little simple prac- 
tical joking. 
almost comatose tranquillity with a sooth- 


He lulls the audience to 


ing Andante, and then suddenly wakes 


them up with a fortissimo stroke on the 


kettledrum. How our kettledrummer gave 


that stroke may be imagined, but we have 


much stronger cataclysms in music nowa- 
days, and we no longer get startled by any 
explosions whatever. 

We searcely become enthusiastic over the 
final rondo of this symphony, but it served | 


| and even. 


_bers far less familiar. 


timentalizes. 
when we saw the old sugar-plum of an 
“Ave Maria’ upon the programme, but 
even in this she did not yield to the temp- 
tation to grow mawkish. In this number 
her legate work was remarkably pure 
Her ‘‘missa da voce” (swell 
perfection. And if 
‘‘Ave Maria’ is a somewhat § over- 
sung selection, she made amends by 
having the two other Schubert num- 
We cannot re- 
member to have heard ‘‘Raste Krieger’ 


of the voice) is 


'and Jaeger, ruhe von der Jagd,’’ before in 


to remind us that once upon a time it was | 
customary to end every symphony with. 


‘at least a semblance of jollity. The Minuet 
with its Trio also seemed ratker formal, 
ae that the sonata-allegro of the first and 


1¢@ variations of the second movement 


med the best parts of the symphony. 
aatthelcss the audience grew very en- 
thusiastic over the work, and even the 
orchestra was. forced to rise in acknowl- 
edgment—which their good work deserved. 
But Mozart in the “Magic Flute’ over- 
What a 


to the strict fugal exposition of the be- 
Zinning of the overtu#e—after the introduc- 
tion Bach had used practically the same 
fugue subject (same length, same key, 
ete.) in his seventh fugue in the second 
volume of the ‘“Well-tempered Clavichord,’’ 
‘put he changes the subject into stately 
canons, wholly different from the spicy 
treatment accorded it by Mozart. 

T am ever out of sympathy with the way 


| 


a Boston concert. The last-named song 
has a fine accompaniment of hunting-calls 
(they were excellently played) which 
seem put in on the ‘‘Lucus a non lucendo’’ 


principle for they sound continuously at § 


the words, ‘‘Here no bugles sound,’’ but 
this and the ‘‘Ave Maria’’ were superb 
performances all the same. 

It was also in good taste to precede the 
“Egmont” .overture with two of Claer- 
chen'’s songs from the same work. Beet- 
hoven gives the simple tenderness and the 
courage of Goethe’s heroine with ad- 
mirable touches, but even in these strik- 
ing numbers we do not find the master a 
really singable composer. 

Nevertheless, when passing over Mme. 
Culp’s larynx almost every number  be- 
comes vocal and attractive, and these and 
Wagner's over-rated ‘‘Dreams’”’ were 
greatly applauded. As we felt that Mme. 
Culp’s last numbers were rather §self- 
abnegatory we were the more delighted to 
find her win five recalls at the end of 


them. 


Liszt’s ‘‘Battle of the Huns’’ depends a 
great deal upon the conductor for its ef- 
fect. Given a Dr. Muck to lead it and it 
becomes a thrilling and most exciting 
work. Give it to a lesser man and it seems 
something artificial. It is interesting to 
note that this was probably the first mu- 
sical work inspired by a painting. Since 
then Boecklin’s paintings have been turned 
into tones by Weingartner, Rachmaninoff, 


and Huber; Appleton Brown’s pictures by 


Paine, and Aphrodite’s beautiful bust by 
Chadwick. 

The idea of having 
together is not new in music. 


two themes strugezle 
Beethoven 


in which all the great conductors whip }] used the effect in his fifth symphony, Men- 
} delssohn. in his ‘‘Reformation Symphony,” 


up the speed of this fugue. It is always 
taken so fast that one gets only the merest 
outiine of its workmanship. I very much 
doubt, even in the teeth of the famous 
modern authorities, whether Mozart would 
have rushed this chief theme in any such 
_heliter-skelter fashion. We can at once 
add that our great string orchestra played 
it clearly in spite of the pace, but that 
does not prove that it was necessary. The 
“whole overture seemed too rapid, but Dr. 
“Muck has plenty of authority for this 
| apronte. reecine. 


and Tschaikowsky used this touch fre- 
quently, especially in his ‘'1812’’ overture. 
Perhaps the ‘‘reductio ad absurdam’’ of 
this kind of fight is found in Strauss’ 
‘Ffeldenieben’’ where the pugilism of sev- 
eral different themes becomes. sai i 
rough and tumble. 

But in this picture of the battle of the 
ghosts of warriors the two themes are fine- 
ly contrasted and the old church mode 
which finally triumphs is grandly wrought 
up on the organ, the most fitting instru- 
ment for its climax. In praising the work / 
of the organ we must not slight the muscu-/ 3 


We were a little doubtful § 


|) performance that was. memorable. 


nes8 of the “Crux Fidelis,’’ however, made 
a worthy. climax to a very powerful tone- 
poem, and, as.intimated, the work had a 
Again 
recalls and 


Dr. Muck had tumultuous 


a again the orchestra was forced to rise in 


acknowledgment of the plaudits. 


And* now, having given us combat and 
victory a la Liszt, Dr. Muck ended with 
precisely the same subjects treated by 
Beethoven. And it was an object lesson to 
see how much more vivid the triumph was 
in the simpler score of the “‘Egmont”’ over- 
ture than in the vast tone-coloring of 
Liszt. Just a rising crescendo of violins in 
the high positions, just a few runs on the 
piccolo, and the coda of the ‘‘Egmont’’ 
overture becomes the frenzy of victorious 
Liberty, in a manner that none of the 
great tone-colorists can ever hope to sur- 
pass. 

It shows the advance of orchestral tech- 
nique when we remember that the rising 
passage for the violins, in the coda, which 
Beethoven’s musicians declared to be “im- 
possible,’’ was played easily and flawlessly 
by our first violins. In spite of the great 
success deservedly won by the ‘‘Hunnen- 
schlacht,’’ we enjoyed the shorter and 
more direct ‘‘Egmont’”’ overture ih a higher 
degree. The former was the Abbe Liszt 
delineating the conquering power of his 
chosen church; the latter was Beethoven | 
Siving voice to his great love of Liberty 
and voicing the triumph of human Free- 
dom. The concert was a fine crescendo, 
fromthe peaceful praftle of Haydn at the 
beginning to the clashes of war by Liszt 
and aestne yen at the end. 
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An Informal Talk About His Work with 
the Symphony 


. nati 
T the general meeting of the Né 
Federation of Music School 
ties, yesterday in session here, 
Mr. Higginson made an informal 
address devoted largely to reminiscence of 
the founding and the progress of the Sym- 
Phony Orchestra. At the end of the re- 
counting of these memories, Mr. Higginson 
Said an important word as to the future of 
the orchestra and the endowment that, it is 
4n Open secret, he purposes to leave for it. 
4. summary of his intimate talk—for it was | 
such rather than a formal address—-follows 
herewith; 
Major Higginson described ‘his early am- 
bition to found a symphony orchestra for 
the goog of the community. He said that 


' Season, 
' winter 


mand that they give up playing 


1sat at the 


felt that Boston and America needed the 
pleasure which could be provided by a 
Symphony orchestra of high rank. It was 
first necessary, after the financial] vacuum 


| 


| 
| 


that followed the Civil War, to make the 
large sum of money necessary for even the 


beginning of such an enterprise. The sum 
was finally accumulated. 
schel, then at the height of his activities 
aS a Singer and musician, was engaged as 
conductor, There were three prineipal 
asreements that the men had to stand by, 


punctuality, presence at every rehearsal de- 


sired, no matter what number of rehearsals | 
might prove to be necessary, and absolute | 


obedience. ‘I happen to know,” said Major 
Fiigginson later, “that Dr, Muck recently 
Called thirteen rehears: ils for a single sym- 


| phony.”’ 


At first there were twenty concerts each 
sea Then, at the request of Harvard 
University, six concerts were added each 
in Cambridge, After three years 
the men of the orchestra resisted the de- 
outside en- 
sasements and devote themselves solely to 
the work of the orchestra. After a rehear- 
Sal one Friday afternoon Major Higgin- 
son went back of the stage, and said: 
“Gentlemen, I have made my proposal 
and you have refused it. I now withdraw 
that proposal.’’ For the next three days a 
Stream of players haunted his offices at 
tate street, seeking reéngagement. They 
were reéngaged under the new condition— 
all save one foreign musician, who had been 
brought over at considerable expense, and 
given considerable headway. He was dis- 
charged, 

After three years Henschel 
“One night,’ said Mr. 


resigned, . 
Higginson, ‘i 
opera in Vienna and watched 
a black-haired man who was conducting 
a performance of ‘Aida.’ His name, I was 
told, was Wilhelm Gericke.’’ Mr. Higgin- 
son decided that he wanted Gericke in Bos- 
ton. <A friend made the proposal to Ger. 
icke at once, and returned with his an- 
swer, that he would come. Mr. Higginson 
quoted a recent remark of Dr. Muck: 
“Kiverybody knows that it is Gericke who 
made the Boston Symphony Orchestra.’ 
such praise one conductor does not often 
Lestow upon another. 

Gericke came to Major Higginson one 
day and said: “Of course you know we 
haven’t an orchestra yet.’’ Mr. Higgin- 
son asked him what he wanted, and Mr. 
Gericke said that he wanted some more 
men. He brought back a number of men 
with him from Europe the following sea- 


} Son. It was decided one day that the or- 


chestra should play in New York. The 
hall was engeged, the concert advertised. 
Gericke came to Mr. Higginson one morn- 
ing, and said: ‘‘We can’t go to New York.”’ 
“Why?” ‘We're not ready to go.” “But 
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| : shed to rest. Nikisch followed him. He 
yg a brilliant musician and thinker as 
a gifted conversationalist, a man of } 
netism. His disposition was uneven 
Al it iikewice his performances. Sometimes 
a a iderful performance resulted, some- 
ee fond a performance which was not so 
| lerful, which, in fact, was rather care- 
_Nikisch became restive, got out of 
) and departed. 
a” hter, the great German conductor, was 
i ga ged to succeed him. A contract was 
cA rs ma up and signed. Richter, without 
an; exolanation or apology, broke his con- 
“tract, which is in Major Higginson’s desk 
to Emil Paur was head of the orches- 
| re for a term, then Mr. Gericke returned 
r f eight years, and constantly the stan- 
1 di 1 of the orchestra and its performances 
grew higher. Then Gericke retired. Dr. 
“I sn Came at first on a year’s leave of 
, e and at the very first concert made’ 
snsation by laying down his baton, | 
e the orchestra continued to, play. This 
as considered a great compliment, and 
ryed to give the players additional | 
oy in themselves. Dr. Muck ob- 
. tom the German Emperor leave of 
ence for an additional year. Max 
took his place, and filled it with 
nt results for four : s, Dr, Muck 
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MAHLER, SYMPHONY in C sharp minor, No. 5 


1. Dead March. With measured step. Like a funeral train 
PART I. Suddenly faster, passionately, wi dly. A tempo 
2. Stormily restless. With utmost vehemence 
PART II. 3. Scherzo. With force but not too fast 
PART III. 4. Adagietto, very slow 
5. Rondo Finale: Allegro 


» harpist of the Orchestra, a p 


med and brought with him an assis- 

a @ on nductor for he realized the danger 

| -or other passing incapacity and 
) Urack was given this post. 
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or Higginson spoke very earnestly 
p eesire to have the Symphony Or- 
oe, all the people. He then 
some instructive figures. First, 
ef ach year there is a deficit at the . | 
’ the season; that he had‘ originally | BERLIOZ, THREE PIECES from ‘‘The Damnation of Faust’? 
0 ; ae upon a deficit of $20,000 a season, ’ 
1at there had been seasons when the MENUET OF WILL 0’ THE WISPS 
t reached the figure of $50,000; that | DANCE OF THE SYLPHS 
ceo for the maintenan e of oz 
re fatea, thet Major Ht pingon "pro. HUNGARIAN MARCH (Ré&kéczy) 
) sum of $1,000,000 for its mainten- 
. “Soon I an be leav- 
1 Mr. Higginson, “and then I hope 
* man will see to it that the 
intains: ss. pantant, nis 
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Owing to the death of Mr. HEINRICH 


SCHUECKER 
will be used instead of a harp in the Mahler 


Symphony, and a celesta 


selection. 
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.cady we've spent $1200. We do -not 
want to throw that money away.’ Gericke 
stuck to his guns, The orchestra could not 
yet play in the manner he desired. ‘The 
project was abandoned and the $1200 with 
it. Major Higginson said that when he 
engaged a conductor he made him the mas- 
ter, and saw to it that he had full oppor- 
tunity to carry out his ideas. “And so 
when a lady comes to me and wishes this 
or that thing played T tell her that the mat- 
ter rests wholly with our conductor.” 


~~ -- ~~ we 


Gericke, spent with very hard labor, 
wished to rest. Nikisch followed him. He 
was a brilliant musician and thinker as 
well, a gifted conversationalist, a man of 
magnetism. His disposition was uneven 
and likewise his performances. Sometimes 
a@ wonderful performance resulted, some- 
times a performance which was not so 
wonderful, which, in fact, was rather care- 
less. Nikisch became restive, got out of 
tune and departed. 

Richter, the great German conductor, was 
engaged to succeed him. <A contract was 
drawn up and signed. Richter, without 
any explanation or apology, broke his con- 
tract, which is in Major Higginson’s desk 
today. Emil Paur was head of the orches- 
tra for a term, then Mr. Gericke returned 
for eight years, and constantly the stan- 
dard of the orchestra and its performances 
Srew higher. Then Gericke retired. Dr. 
Muck came at first on a year’s leave of 
absence and at the very first concert made 
a sensation by laying down his baton, 
while the orchestra continued to play. This 
Was considered a great compliment, and 
it served to give the players additional 
confidence in themselves. Dr. Muck ob- 
tained from the German Emperor leave of 
absence for an additional year. Max 
Fielder took his place, and filled it with 
excellent results for four years. Dr. Muck 
returned and brought with him an assis- 
tant conductor for he realized the danger 
of illness or other passing incapacity and 
so Otto Urack was given this post. 


ee) 


Major Higginson spoke very earnestly 
of his desire to have the Symphony Or- 
chestra benefit all the people. He then 
quoted some _ instructive figures. First, 
that each year there is a deficit at the 
end of the season; that he had‘ originally 
reckoned upon a deficit of $20,000 a season, 
but that there had been seasons when the 
deficit reached the figure of $50,000; that 
it was necessary, for the maintenance of 
the orchestra, that Major Higginson pro- 
cide the sum of $1,000,000 for its mainten- 
ance in his will. ‘Soon I shall be leav- 
ing,’’ said Mr. Higginson, “and then I hope 
some younger man will see to it that the 
- orchestra maintains its standard.,’’ 
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MAHLER, SYMPHONY in C sharp minor, No. 5 


1. Dead March. With measured step. Like a funeral train 
PART I. } Suddenly faster, passionately, wildly. A tempo 
2. Stormily restless. With utmost vehemence 
PART II. 3. Scherzo. With force but not too fast 
PART III. 4. Adagietto, very slow 
5. Rondo Finale: Allegro 


Owing to the death of Mr. HEINRICH 
and 


SCHUECKER, harpist of the Orchestra, a piano 
will be used instead of a harp in the Mahler 


Symphony, 
selection. 


BERLIOZ, THREE PIECES from ‘‘The Damnation of Faust”’ 
MENUET OF WILL O’ THE WISPS 
DANCE OF THE SYLPHS 
HUNGARIAN MARCH (R&kéczy) 
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produce music. The~ Mahler who en- aan Absolute music, or pure music, is- 


Paed wed fi ) cs i | . Be built upon this plan. Yet the symphony 
Karl |deavored to persuade a Boston, audience & SYMPHONY GIVEN in its thematic odenene hee! ten logic. 
‘Muck. conductor, rehe with his baton. when directing the Phil- ; ' which belongs to this school, and Mahler's” 
Perr’ nage 8. thar ic Society, in the “Fantastic Sym- Afr ‘themes are not so ugly or repellant, nor 
ram in Sym hon hall Fri | harmon ‘sdectak A % dy " . é ae 
BO ferenen to Hider me ey In phony” of Beriloz, at a concert in Sym- a , 7/3 nie eer nate.” Wat Hid thei 
Dain tik with the modern piece, Was phony hall three years ago, is not ‘to. be BOSTON HEARS WORK a fs 
| played music of Berlioz, the program confused with the Mahler who composed 


material is not as great as his skill in i 
treating it. : | “ge 
| 5 . y ' shar - whie The symphony starts with tremendous 
a! a ; ) arp the symphony in C sharp minor, which 
‘being: Mahler, symphony in C sharp p 


|minor. No. 5; Berlioz, three pieces from Pr. Muck is presenting oe the “Longe Rey Sabato an ae cha’ Popa Ppa tetinradien yy 
“The Damnation of Faust”: “Menuet of concerts this week. The question as to Previous Offerings of This Great side the funeral touches of Strauss’ ‘Death 
Will o’ the Wisps,” ‘Dance of the Whether Mahler the composer had an 


and Transfiguration,’ or Beethoven’s He- 
, 99 t} 1 7 oe * , : » " | its 
-Sylphs,” “Hungarian March’ (Rakoczy). understanding of American artistic habi 


P roic symphony. This came with peculiar 
patie ‘i abies ten , Work Have Been Abridged—So | fitness, for every one, both on the plat- 
|- “The ordinary standards of symphony of mind is out of order. The question 


| : form and off of it, was thinking of our 
leoncert listening will not. do when a rather to be answered is whether the Novelty Was Well Appreciated. Pere harp player—Heinrich Schuecker. De 
‘work like this one of Mahler is on the American musical public is sufficiently up | we touts O. a Muck read this with the loftiest power. 
re ee. a i ‘ork With the times to give due purchase | Mon rey Ay toma imaginable, and the men had evidently 
|program. For to begin with, the wor NY TA ae aael  aeie dak |e PROGRAMME. | rehearsed the work thoroughly and were | 
\far exceeds-in tone volume the acoustic *pprecietion to an orchestral Work tha ! 


: nece: 
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. | Mahler. Symphony in C-sharp minor, No. 5. imbued with some enthusiasm. There was 
‘limits of the hall in which the Boston northern Kurope puts on the counter as Berlioz. Three selections from ‘‘The Damnation brilliant work for the solo trumpet (some 
8 | 


Ne ‘ ; + Seo nadt of the fanfares reminded of Mendelssohn's 
orchestra plays. A new standard of its latest produet. 


| That look : sye, but | w om “ 
sound, therefore, has to be adopted at Dr. Muck and his men performed the oks rather brief to the eye, wedding march), and Mr. Kloepfel, who 


‘ : he when we remember that the first move- played this wonderfully seven years ago, 
the outset. It would be beside the point symphony with the greatest care. he ment of the Mahler symphony alone oc- | proved that his lips had not lost their cun- 


: , a ic : re cupi ¢ - - ~ j j ing. 
to say that the symphony is too loud. most casual listener could not fail to | | pied nearly half-an-hour it will be seen >» ning 


Of course it is. It is meant to be heard observe that the rehearsing has: been that the auditors did not get short measure, There were passages of considerable’ 
1 


) 1% : —théy got, as almost always, quite the j{ direct beauty following the Dead March, 
in an auditorium of circus dimensions. most painstaking. Of unusual interest 


: contrary. The concert was purely or- and even melodious sixth progressions | 
And furthermore the work in its scheme was the trumpet playing of Mr. ie. el chestral and heavily so. Mahler's sym- } were strongly in evidence in an enticing 


of expression goes bevond the structure But there was no detail of solo playing phony has not been heard in Boston for theme.. Usually your truly modern com 


ae 7 ; 7 lo these many years. It was Gericke who } POS€r would rather harmonize a melody im 
of the four-movement symphony whicn that was not done admirably. And the | y ¥ sonsecutive sevenths than. sixths, anime 
deignéd to use a melody at all. . 
But this gentle mood was but transitory. 
Our symphonist at once cried Havoc and | 
let slip the dogs of War! Tumult and com- 
bat, what Shakespeare would have labelled 
1“ Alarums and Excursions,’ began to con 
vulse the orchestra, and the auditor began 
| natural after all that we have endured | to cling to his seat lest he be blown away. 
deseribe this twentieth century BSVM- soloist was announced to be Miss Ger-| 7 since. But there is one point upon which | But before this there came a very Rphiace 
|phony as having too great sonority and 


maine Sel itver. the pianist. | | | hele have net changed our opinion in the | eul melody upon the violoncello. same me 
as taking up more time in performance Whoewstee Aw 49 /ré | east degree. 


, As dee ian Ptreuse had | pity that this was only a prelude to much > 
ith single orchestral number is €X- given himself entirely to programme- that was fragmentary. The alternate roar 
an a 3g} a “es 


. is 4 wry ne 
pected to take, 1s only to t music, Mahler, to e e nes al ow) : 


: from his contemporary, never gave @NY | were, to say the least, mystifying; such 
success of the composer in carrying out HEINRICH SCHUECKER DEAD. objective meaning to his orchestral works. 


| a theatrical demonstration cannot mas- 
his intentions | Et< — 4g) es F But as he is intensely dramatic in almost querade as ‘‘absolute music,” it needs & 


. é 1 t . yh 
ook ss -  ¢ aso) Goa: | Veteran Harpist of the Sympnon every phrase, the result is that we set , getailed plot and explanation. But one 
This symphony implies festiv al condi | p y y programme music without any programme could at least enjoy the skill that was dis- 
tions of listening. It should be played | Orchestra Was Among Best. attached. played: there was plenty of canon and 
in an auditorium three or four times the Heinrich Schuecker, harpist of the § © other kinds of counterpoint, and finally” 
size of Symphony hall. Jt should ve Boston Symphony Orchestra, who died f © Niecks defines all pictorial music aS Pro- some grand chorale-like effects. 
" Ey suddenly in his apartments in Heman- fj © gramme-music, but we dissent from this | AEE PS 
played in a community that is stirred to sucdenty Pp i are. telleve that programme music is in- | 
| . ¢ Jon) thusiasm way Chambers after a concert Thurs-> 7 | ” ny ; gene ie = The scherzo which followed this very | 
its depths with musical enthus nN. — | aay evening, was a member of that or- strumental music, which, by its name, €X-, | oly frst part was with two trios, but 
Mahler the conductor must De tG® | ganization for 26 vears., He was one planations upon the Bab ot or e neil . by no means possessed Schumann's bene 
' otten bv the American listener when | of the foremost harpist in the coun- i ' dations written in the music, presents of treatment of this form. There were 
x hie t} mposel is in question | try | definite picture, or portrays definite ob- 
ahler the composer | a ae : 


melodic themes (‘For this relief much 
; | came to Boston from Vienna | jects. Now when absolute music (which jpanks!’), but they were treated with 80 
For among the many great Kuropean! when a small boy and joined the Bos- [| 7 is supposed to do none of these things) my 


Kh 
Ps much complexity that they lost much of. 
y arate? ‘ho ministered| ton Symphony Orchestra soon after}. 4 funeral march, and then sud- we 
orchestra! juterpreters. WOE his arrjval His father was trom- aves =. * } 


. charm. Again there were the most) 

it denl rows wild and stormy and vehe- ee cal AM A 28 and a deares of ae 

in theater and concert hall in the| ponist of the Vienna Opera Orchestra. | enly 2g s . ive dntualak eatric on Neds gait Fo. Rio 

first decade of the century in the United! Schuecker was in his 46th y€ar. He ment, when we hear mys i Oe tensity that made the 20 8 Wane 

| ‘Bae art ke his} Was married in July, 1907, to Miss ]- passages suddenly interrupte Vv r earnest affair. There was a walterue thi 
Sop haaag Gustey Mabler did not sabia Stephanie Bailey, daughter of a explosions. .when we have joy, sorrow, , which gave the idea that the dancers were 
pace pe Sap 000. Det’ INAGESE RNAS ‘HO | wealttry Peat eiesseee wrath, ferocity, tranquillity, and other emo- | subject to severe rheumatic twinges, Then 
American heart and desire. He had not, Neng fostiing each other in quick succes: ba pensive eplvod 0 whieh the no 
perhaps the necessary patient, pedago- sion, one has aright to ask, with Southey’s | was beautifully prominent and excelienthy 
Paths har > mi oa a ey he nis fs : 


little Peterkin,— be played. In the last movement there ca 


| ol afamte introduced this large work to us for the 
the nineteenth century composers, eul- choir effects and the full orchestral eflects first and only time, and even he made 


minating in Richard Strauss, set up 33 were all brought out in the most magui- I euts in it, so that yesterday Boston heard 
the normal form. It would be irrelevant, ficent manner. | | gs hs its yporauhar for veel first “yo rt 
’ + eo | " > are growing in orchestra! toleration 
‘9 Say rork at it 1S The works to be presented at the| | . 
therefore, to sa} of the work. i R “sed , , = | each year, and what seemed to us inad- 
too long, because it 18 fundamentally twenty-third pair of concerts Was not: — 


: eas. | missible seven years ago becomes quite 
coneeived On a double measure plan. To announced in the program book. The | 
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. Only inthe finale was Matiler great i 
) subject matter and in its. treatment, ar) 
| 
| 


- 


ae ee some years ago. a ee ne - oe 
—pinyed in \ orchaat eight years younger, Would be a fruitless, impertinent task, | 
Paes tay Five ay ape at Hamburg and ¢xcept in a classroom. Neither the 
phony rohan t re ned the Boston Sym- @Verage hearer nor he that did not hear 
eran a ra in 1886. His skill as qa Would be benefited thereby, if 
Wnswlatas Rags ce player was ac- OF suppose one should write that the 
general ep y all musicians and the finale is like unto that music heard by 
poheu tee { iis He was singularly con- De Quincey in an opium dream, music 
poser sontuste 8 work, faithful to com- that reminded him of “the undulations 
rte we z ctor, colleagues. His name Of fast gathering tumults. * * * Mul- 
He he og e ey 90 in this city, titudinous movements, infinite caval- 
that se of the virtuoso musicians cades, tread of innumerable armies.” 
tha hiah e Re gy and maintained Would ‘the words of rhapsodists be of 
he vas ety tion of the orchestra. avail? Only as they might incite one 
Cecilia's pe eats ay will be at St.°to hear this music. Mr. Arthur Symons 
a's ah Me alg next Monday morning °nce characterized an analytical pro- 
' bsg book _— a rhapsodic interpreta- 
’ Z on as uséless' to student and neral 
 ecaate hea agg Phebe pcargretd was, reader. “Yet what method is te be- 
 terday er bahpins mo e first time yes- sides these two methods?” And again: 
a brilliant srt r, Gericke gave “What subterfuges are required, in or- 
1008. ead. tie = utriperge oye in February,.der to give the vaguest suggestion of 
oe Bone dh “ben peste on made by it was what a music is like, and how little has]; 
Saioncan tata ay? was another per- been said, after all, beyond generaliza- || 
Gerick é month; but Mr. tions, which would apply to half a dozen 
poten a thought it advisable to make] different pieces!” | 
rhe ire pion a ep ee tare ag We The performance was one of extreaor- 
phony was played aa Mabie the sym- dinary brilliance, one that was worth a| 
It is well oa eee ler wrote it. pilgrimage. Fortunate, indeed, is this | 
Be onl a satis . at the composer city in having such an orchestra led by 
Ai webby at. eee an in explanation! a conductor who has imagination as well 
withed the audi Symphonies. Hej as the capacity for taking infinite pains. 
ut dience to hear them with-} The piece’ of Berlioz were shrewdly 
ou prejudice; that the hearer should! chosen. The® held their own and af- 
/make his own program while the music| forded the requisite contrast. 


‘to. An inspiring melody upon the violins 
was tenderly played and then appeared in 
augmentation upon the violoncellos. Here 
was something tangible, something that 
could’ be understood without a ‘'pro- 
gramme,” really ‘absolute music’’ at last. 
‘The piano here was very discreetly played, 
by Mr. R. Nagel, and managed to substi- 
tute for the harp better than one would 4 


have expected. After this there came a 7 y)\ 


here the contrapuntal work done with 
powerful, seven-noted (sometimes fou: 
noted) figure was logical, coherent, mas. 
terly. The Mahler work shrivels up Léni- 
vai, and Debussy, and even Bischoff. We 
should like to hear it again. 


great display of contrapuntal skill which 
was legitimate in such a finale and had a 
certain pastoral charm in the midst of all 
its complexities. There was some fugal 
work on the strings that became a fine 
climax to a work which is powerful in 
spite of its defects. 

The performance was something that 
Dr. Muck and our orchestra may be very 
proud of. Such a work demands not only 
accuracy, good phrasing and perfect en- 
semble to win any success, but its theatri- 
eal contrasts demand an abandon that 
shall be as elastic as the swiftly changing 
emotions displayed. This it received yes- 


: Harpist Schuecker. 
terday afternoon. The great calamity 


‘which came so suddenly upon the orches- | pier ell eames ida 1 


tra, in the death of Heinrich Schuecker, 
did not make a very marked effect upon By PHILIP HALE. 
| The 22nd Public Rehearsal of the Bos- 


the performance. The harp was replaced | 
by piano, and, in the heavy scoring, was ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 


not so greatly missed as in the Berlioz 
numbers, where the sweet harmonics (no noon in Symphony Hall. The program 
was as follows: |Sounded. It has been said that the The symphony at the concerts next 


one could play them like our lost harpist) 
} 
were ‘given as well as possible by Celesta, | ‘opening dead | int 
Symphony in C sharp minor, No, 5. Mahler > aq maren in this symphony) week will b ‘ 
in the Dance of the Sylphs, but had not Minuet of Will-o’-the-Wisps, Dance Biden suggested by military funerals in| Germaine Ragen cel 9 y olay ae 
the Sylphs and Rakoczy , Vienna, that the Scherzo, a Laendler, piano concerto in E fiat major. The 


quite the tone color intended. The Mahler of 

symphony was tremendously applauded. march from ‘“‘The Damnation | ‘is characteristically local i ae 9 get 
Berlioz : cal in spirit; in h ° | 

‘other words that the music portrays other pieces will be announced later. 


From this culmination of the modern of Faust’ 


REHEARSAL 


Mahler’s Great Work in C 
Sharp Given—Regret for 


a i 
SYMPHONY J | 


It was announced yesterday afternoon 


school of tone-coloring the concert went 
back to its beginning. Had there been ro 
Berlioz there might have been no Strauss 
and Mahler. The three selections from 
ihe troubles of the late Mr. Faust were 
in good contrast of delicacy, sweetness 
and ferocity. All three works were studies 
in orchestral ‘‘nuance’”’ and the last gave 
a, crescendo that was most impressive. Of 
course the contrast between the dancing 
of Sylphs and Will-o’-the Wisps and the 
marching out to war of the sanguinary 
Magyars was a very striking one, and 
ere that appealed to Dr. Muck, to the 
orchestra and to the audience alike. The 
piccolo was. splendidly played in the 
minuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps, although 
the coda here was taken at unconscionable 
speed. The Sylph dance was the acme of 
delicacy, but the Rakoczy March was the 
glory of it all. It was exciting from start 
to finish, and the great crescendo with the 
bass drum strokes, was perfectly and 
thrillingly given, and the climax was 
triumph personified; it was a grand end- 
ing to a wonderful concert. 

But the last three numbers impressed 
one fact upon us. Mahler was represented 
by a work of great dignity and of well- 

_gustained power, but there was more orig- 
inality, more thematic. material in any one 
of the short Berlioz pieces than in the 
first two parts of the great symphony. 


by a slip inclosed in the program books 
that Mr. Heinrich Schuecker, harpist of 
the orchestra, died on Thursday night, 
and that a piano would be used instead 
of a harp in Mahler’s symphony and a 
celesta instead of a harp in the pieces by 
Berlioz. 

The death of Mr. Schuecker was @& 
shock to the orchestra, the mangement 
and many in the audience. His intimate 
friends knew that he suffered from 4 
disease of the heart, but he was loath 
to speak about it and performed his du- | 
ties bravely. He played during the first | 
part of the Cecilia concert on Thursday | 
night. He was then in pain, and 4) 
physician, summoned, took the harpist 
to his home. where he soon died. ) 

Mr. Schuecker was the younger son of 


Johann Schuoecker—for thus the father 
spelled his name—a distinguished trom-' 
bone player in the Vienna Imperia! 
Court Opera orchestra from 1865 to 1883. 
Heinrich and his brother Hdadmund 
studied the harp with Antonio Zamar@ 
of the Vienna Conservatory. Edmund, 
born in 1860, joined the Leipsic opera and 
Gewandhaus orchestra. He afterward 
was the harpist of the Chicago orches- 


thing 


' Viennese life in its various moods and 


| 7 _— ; 
‘phases; but this mighty dirge with its 4 

episodes of frantic grief is for hissane! | 
ity rather than a lieutenant and the’ 


dance was the expression of joy or re-. 
ligious fervor long before the Sultan 
Symphony Performs His 


Soliman led 200,000 men beneath the 
walls of the Kaiserstadt. 

It has also been said that this music 
is autobiographical. This may be said‘ 
of almost any serious orchestral or 
chamber work, even when there is a 
title or an argument; autobiographical : 
in the sense that the composer ex- 
presses in his music his joys and sor-— 
rows, his aspirations, hopes, despair. 
And sometimes those who in daily life 
are of uncouth behavior or stupid in 
speech are through their music revealed t 
a ats sahil eal eteia heen 6 * elaine . 
ioe have ‘neon tommiied. arith, Gree thes, (Cenc wan Siaved fer whe se 
=p il 0 ee qmietia ‘aint ®Y :in Boston vesterday afternoon at the 
atte ei gh ’ & up vac rehearsal of the Boston Symphony 

Iiven a prosaic listener hearing this rly nee eet dase aoe pe 
symphony might say with one of Mah- tole’ a hia bn P tina dee “ag +h rte 
ale ayer that it begins with the symphonic olin of Mahler. it nah pet: 

1 after ) sorr and ~° sna ‘ 
ehreich this AAW oA ahs pot hty i _ated intense discussion wherever it has 
choral heard before the Scherzo is Jubl- ..renick's greatest. achievements in. the 

* end. Jaren: . : Mg 

To dwell on the technical structure, symphonic form. 
tc point out feats of contrapuntal skill , we in Boston have heard too Itseat 
and an unusual, but legitimate, use of his music. The local Symphony agi: 
instruments, 40 spéak of harmonic pro- 2€™Ces_ know of him only by, the, Se 

played yesterday, and that work is any- 


gressions that are as daring as. any- 
invented by the ultra-moderns thing but familiar, for in addition to, 
* ite dimensions and the richness of its_ 


Tremendous Fifth 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Gustav Mahler’s fifth symphony in 
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‘less for death, let us say, than for 


 Grerics hen he « inherently “commonplace phrases take 
ed and edited it, sand-papered a on some of its might and glory. : 
many of its sallent characteristics And, finally, there is the magnificen 
in the process, It may be sald. at once | concluding section. Now the music has 
that the composer had every possible collected together, now it floods out, 
advantage yesterday afternoon. The | as water would burst through a dam, 
performance was one of exceeding bril- | and how tumultuously and with what 
liancy. The audience gave the work a4  giory of counterpoint and instrumenta- 
very enthusiastic reception. Dr. Muck tion. These are surely among the | 
was repeatedly recalled at the last, and,. most magnificent pages in modern’ mt- | 
as has so often been the case this sea-' sic. And even when the work has been | 
son, his men were finally obliged to thinnest, there has always been felt. 
rise and acknowledge the applause with the prevailing greatness of the vision. 
him, It is as though, this, movement, with 
its dark coloring, its vast broodings, 
A Vast Rhapsody its protesting agonies, loomed out over 
This work is tremendous, not only in ‘one’s head, like great black clouds, 
\its dimensions—it took one hour and 10 like towering immensities of some 
‘minutes ‘in performance—but in its Es8yptian temple. It, too, seems awe- 
thought. It is a vast rhapsody. Mah- ful, and antique, in spite of its mod- 
ler himself objected to programmes, ¢'™ness of accent, in spite of its worst 
He preached a faith which he was trait, the constantly swollen and noisy 
hardly capable of carrying out. He instrumentation. 
believed that music, more capable of Contrasts Lacking 
declaration and expression than speech, 
should either unaided, convince the It is not unjust to say that Mahler 
triumphs in spite>of a somewhat im- 


hearer of its intent, or else fail in its 
purpose. Thus he sided neither with Potent invention and in spite of orches- 


those who believe in music written af- tral coloring which essentially lacks 
ter a stated programme, or with those distinctive contrasts. This despite some 
who believe music to be an art in it- Temarkably original passages. Con- 


self, which should not be saddled with ‘Sider the fantastic conclusion of the 
other arts or ideas. Mahler confesses ‘St movement. The orchestra is al- 
that as a rule he usually arrives at the W2YS Swearing! It becomes very tire- 
place where the word is essential for, Some to the ear, but still one listens 
‘the impregnation or the embodiment of. for everything very curlously, because 
his thought. For the last movement | It is Spparent that the composer did not 
of his second symphoney, he said, he | do this on account of a desire to shout 
searched the literature of the world to' 0°" astonish, he uses hie colognal, vel 
find the expository word. This informa- boring orchestra because his thoughts 
tion, and much more, is furnished by are Cyclopean, because, if he only had 


the admirable notes in the Boston Sym- it at his command, he would employ for 
phony programme book. Mahler believes | the expression of his imperious will an 
, ‘ ? instrument of twenty times the son- 


then in music with a programme, but “pecdlggasar 5998 + 4 th 
within published explanation. He com- | 2" ° e great modern orchestra. 
poses on lines sufficiently broad, and he He would have nothing else less than 
deals, in this fifth symphony at least, ewe! id Neer’ ee i a 
with emotions sufficiently general and fee «i ey is ven O - hh cor- 
grandiose to justify his stand on a |'°SPones to a se “1 apsay aS aS 
vexed question of esthetics. passages in themselves thin ard worse 
than ordinary, lacking at least the ex- 


Magnificent Modern Music planation which would undoubtedly be 


furnished by the programme which was 
The first division of the fifth sym- | the exclusive property of the composer. 
hony is a dirge, an agonized lament, |~he opening of the scherzo is much 
more joyous than what has preceded, 
and there is a waltz theme with a 


Viennese swing. The middle section is 


content, 


ane 


the struggles and the futility of exist- 
ence. And this movement is nobly 
planned, and it includes some superb | nore savage and introspective, and 
pages. The theme announced by the /ihere are significant recitatives for 
fee a is a noble and puissant theme, | solo instruments, punctuated by great 
which cannot. always be said of cer- | chords from the full orchestra. The 
tain complementary phrases which oc- | qance is resumed. Always it is as if 
cur in the same movement. Behind | .ome giant with his feet in the pit and 


the music there is always the Idea hi 
lis head in the galaxy had taken vou 
which has maddened the composer until by the scruff of the neck, bidding you 


he has flung himself on music pa- i . 

[ take note of the millions of stars as he 
per; but the calibre of the musical swung you around in the spaces of the) 
phrase is not always equivalent to the universe. But the finest movement is | 
a ol " the ~envenay Spier a which | the last, and noblest of all the music| 

xs tO represent. e breadth of Ji: the slow introduction. This is indeed | 

the themes, the grandeur of spirit, is | Nirvana. The fugue that follows is 

_ialleteh Bh 86 eM aa the stat coOm- immensely spirited, full of happiness 

Tet . 3h ening bade might not and humor, and occasionally accumu- 
ven sq respectfully to him. A super- | jating over colossal pedal points. 

human will to create is so intense that 


LL nate 


1 


A> Virtuoso Performance | 
Sie 4 ea ! a de: he we . 

Owing to the sudden and regrettable 
death of Heinrich Schuecker, the 
harpist, the important passages for the 
harp were played by Rudolph Nagel, 
the ’cellist, who also performed on the 
celesta. 
himself with glory in the performance 
of an extraordinarily 
and other members of the band dis- 
tinguished themselves in solo and en- 
semble passages. This was in fact a 
virtuoso performance of the highest 
order. 

The work should be heard again, and 
soon. We do not believe at this time 
that it will remain for a great many 
years in the current orchestral reper- 
toire. We do believe that such fear- 
less and intrepid scaling of the heights 
of the air is one of the grandest 
'auguries for the future of the musical 


TT F — 9 i 
e ) +s ’ . * ts ve way 


difficult part, . 


L  Seote GS AS 
‘Given “Superbly by Dr 


The solo trumpeter covered . 


Muck and Orchestra. 


‘Noble Performance of a Noble Work 
Not Soon to Be Forgotten, 


fv ‘ 
\ The 224 Symphony rehearsal. Dr 
Muck “conducted. 


art, for those who will take up the | 


work thread laid down by a great man 
and continue to work ané@ fight for 
righteousness sake. 


a ENN ow I oe 


-H. SCHUECKER DIES 


OF HEART TROUBLE 

Rolin si ana manne Q/ we IT 43 

Famous Harpist of Boston Symphony 

Orchestra Was Stricken at Cecilia 
Society Concert. 


Heinrich Schuecker, harpist of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, died suddenly 
after an attack of heart disease. 


Mr. Schuecker was taken ill at the Ceci- | 


lia. concert Monday evening <A physician 
Was called, who accompanied him in a 
cab to his rooms. At 9.15 he was seized 
With another attack, from which he died a 
few moments later. 

Schuecker’s life has closely been associ- 
ated with that of musical Boston. The 
great harpist, who died in his 46th year, 
came from Vienna when a lad to seek his 
musical fortune in this country. 

His father, who was trombonist of the 
Vienna opera orchestra, objected to young 
Heinrich’s coming to America because of 
the lad’s youth. 


The young man joined the Boston Sym- | 


phony on arriving in this country and for 
4 years has been a familiar figure at the 
concerts of the orchestra and at the “Pop”’ 
concerts in summer. 

Schuecker’s position as a harpist has never 
been questioned. Musical critics, not only 
in Boston, but wherever the orchestra has 
Played ‘‘on the road’ have acclaimed his 
artistry. 


ee me rr ee ee oe ee cere 


Mahle 
minor. 
Berlio 


r—Symphony No. 5 in C sharp 


z—-Three pieces from “The 


Damnation of Faust.” 
This concert should be a memorable 


one, It 
conduct 


was given by a distinguished 
or, molding to his purpose an 


‘orchestra of virtuosi who are masters 


of the 1 


nstruments. There was a SyM- 


phony to stir leader and players to a 


crowninr 


effort: music of intensely 


is 


}nervous fibre, of sweeping vision, of 


flaming 


and tumultuous feeling and of 


a sweet and noble repose, music teem- 
ing with a resonant and vital imag: 


'ination 


There 
but her 


‘| that ar 


‘servatory, such qualities already we 


7 


—— ~o - 
es ee ee eee eee Se 


/ mand. : 
ler’s conducting which made Berlioz | 


“Rantastic’”’ 


that contains a record of lite. 
are divisions of unequal value, 
e are pages that bear the stamp 


lof genius, pages carrying that sheer 
' conviction 


and breadth of utterance 
e only of a spirit born to com- 
It was such qualities in Mah- 


symphony. electric with 


magnetic power when he first appeared 


here in 


concert three years ago, an 


with an orchestra of ‘compromising 


materia 
AS a 


recognized in him. 


- 


e 


student at the Vienna were 
oO 


He determined 


compete for the gold medal prize in 


piano. 


Epstein, his teacher, meeting 


the boy on the street, would urge him 


to prac 


did not do. 


judged 
of the 


Brahms. 


young 
sonata, 


tice, a’ thing which he palpably 
These competitions were 
by the most eminent_musicians 
time, perhaps by Buelow or 
On this oceasion it is said 
Mahler attempted a Schubert 
forgot, improvised until ‘he 


found his place, finished the piece, and 


was aw 
There 


arded the gold medal. 
was always the bold and un- 


daunted self-assertion of genius, ag 


student 


as conductor, and finally as 


5 


composer of the nine gigantic sym- 


phonies 
quire, 


. The huge apparatus they re- 
even to. a chorus in some of 


them, are insurmountable barriers to 
the usual symphonic society, but they. 


formed, 


flaming, 


'were not written primarily to be pere 


but as the expression of thé 
indomitable, titian spirit of 


‘this man, who wrote not for his time, 
'and who, like Liszt, said he could wait 
for his recognition. 


Worn 


out mind and body. by the re- 


lentless scourge of his ambition, the 
' demon 


of creative and interpretative 


| 





desire that guve him no | 
_poverishe hig “vitals y a ultip 
the peculiar h pademente of the la 
years, he was taken off when his colos- 
sal works had scarcely begun to be 
reckoned in the orchestral literature. 
Since it is fitting to begin to consider 
seriously a great man’s creative work 
only after his death, Mahler’s sym- 
phonies will now become known where 
conductors and orchestras have the 
ecourage and the musicianship to under- 
_ take them. 

It is not to be denied that the work 
of yesterday is too long. The bounda- 


’ f the classical Symphony are far | 
overne ts Gericke’s last season with the Sym- 


overreached and theré are movements 
here that have separate organic unity 
in themselves, with no dominating logic 
to bring them together. There are pas- 
sages as in the scherZo and in the much 
developed theme of bold profile in the 
rondo, where the sheer ecstasy of cre- 
ating or the momentum from preceding 
measures carry him out of himself, for 
Mahler’s nervous organism was of such 
abnormal sensitivity that exaltation of 
mood trenched upon hysteria. 

Mahler was averse to a program, or to 
a fixed interpretative basis for his 
rausic, yet what were his thoughts in 
this first movement, the dead march? 


brass, might be to assemble the noble 


n= 
1 


st | performance of the Be 
of exquisite contrast and 
portion. 


‘the piano and celesta. 9 © 


Dr Muck pave an onary. | prifiiant 
rlioz pi wet eee 

of fine pro- 
They were: Minue Will o’ 
the Wisp, Dance of the SyIphs and the 


Rakoczy March, the latter electrical in, 


its rhythm. 


YMPHONY CONCERTS 


owt nA. F/B 
Mahler’s Symphony ‘to Be’ Given 


One of the principal features of Mr. 


phony Orchestra was the performances, 
on Feb. 2 and 8, 1906, of Gustav Mah- 
ler’s Symphony in C-sharp Minor No, 5. 
The work made a truly profound im- 
pression and there has been much de- 
sire on the part of the patrons of the 
Symphony concérts to hear it again. 


Dr. Muck has placed it on the 22d, 


programme, which will be played next 
Friday afternoon, April 18, and Sat- 
urday evening, April 19. The prepara- 
tion began during the past week for 
the symphony is of extraordinary diffi- 


\culty and demands much rehearsing. 
The solemn call of the trumpet, an-. 


swered by those majestic chords of | 


The symphony its known as_ the 
“Giant Symphony.” It was performed 


Dead March Lea 
Symphony Concert 


| Dramatic Coincidence When Solemn Music and Death 
Notices Appear Simultaneously to Surprise 
Concert Patrons Thursday. 


| 
} 
; 


Nenrnel, AAr. '9 J » By &. F. Harkins, 


Wi /, . ie we Oe SA eee 

FB bore i UtHOst surprise the Sym~ as though it were a tone poem depict- 
1 a Mak agi yesterday found in the jng titanic strife; but the most affect- 
of Heinrich Misebies. tae aa pee ing parts are simple and lyric and sug- 

‘ , e orchestra’s « . 

| solo harpist for more than twenty-five - thle of the music of the plain people, 
| years, who succumbed to heart disease 0” 8h have sprung originally from 
soon after the Cecilia concert was over the countryside or the dance hall. 


j 


' for the first time at a Gurzenich con- 
lcert in Cologne, on Oct. a ae 

sar ing. Its rst per- 
asainst codes and conventions are nega Page i States was 1 
heinous in, thely survivors’ ever, but In lene Cincinnati Orchestra, in Cincinnath | 
Fages follow that might relate the heat |On March -9, 1900. 


Thursday ni ; Dr. Muck himself led the ovation the 
matic wut 7 cttndesle vee orchestra received for its splendid per- 
concert begam with the Dead March -o'mance of the huge and difficult com- 
from Gustav Mahler’s “Giant Sym- position. The work was well worth re- 
phony.” viving if only for the opportunity it 


Mr. Schuecker, who was brought over S8!ves the Symphony players to show 


dead of the Nations; not in those im- 
mediate and petty days when their sins 


: , Mr. | 
ef their conflicts and the glory of their |performances were in Boston, and 1 | 


deeds—statesmen, philosophers and 
soldiers, and there is the sovereignty 
and the sincerity of greatness in the 
| tribute, and there are measures that 
contemplate beauty with the simplicity 
of a little child. 

The slow movement for strings, with 
a melody that sings of hope and faith 
undimmed, its simple and _ reposeful 
harmonization and the final cadence 
that seems the awaited fulfillment of 
an ancient prophecy, is a thing of rare 
beauty, and with what consummate art 
it was played, and was made to lead 
into the movement that followed. 

The scherzo at first seems incongru- 
ous. One asks ‘‘why this suggestion of 
exuberant waltz, after a grief that has 

een elegaic, tender and wildly impas- 
sioned.’’ But the movement has char- 
acter, and what skill here in the contra- 


puntal leading of voices, a_ skill “to 


which the ear could not listen in mere 
analysis in what had gone before. 
There has been no such a demonstra- 
tion for Dr Muck and the orchestra at 
any Friday afternoon concert. It would 


Gericke also played it in New York, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. The sym- 
phony was completed in the spring of 


1908. It is in three parts with five 
movements, the first being the familiar 
“Muneral March.’’ The second part 1s 
a scherzo and the third part is the 
slow movement and a rondo finale. A 
performance of the whole consumes 
about an hour and 10 minutes. Mr. 
Mahler never gave a programme for 
the Symphony, but his friend and ad- 
mirer, Ernst Otto Nodnagel of Darm- 
stadt has published a technical analysis 
of the symphony with a beautiful mot- 
to from Schiller. The symphony was 


| he 
‘somewhat revised by Mahler before t 
‘Boston performances. Mr. Gericke him- 


self made some changes in it, but the 
work has been restored to its original 
state and will be played exactly as 
Mahler wished it. 

There will be but one other number 
on the programme, this comprising the 


from Vienna by Wilhelm Gericke, the their unrivaled technical proficiency and 
first conductor to give the orchestra a_ beauty of tone; but the symphony: can- 
national reputation, was among the not be fairly judged after one or two 
Symphony players that assisted the Ce- hearings. Another performance before 
cilia Society at Symphony Hall on” the season is over would enable the pub- 
Thursday. He complained of illness] lic to form a clearer idea of it. Yet 
during the concert, was taken home in 4 perhaps this would appeal only to the 
a carriage, and at 10.15, or only a quar- | minority. 

ter of an hour after the concert had } The other numbers on this week’s 
ended, expired. A master of the harp, | program are three pieces from Berlioz’s 
éven when he first came to Boston, nie | ‘Damnation of Faust’’—the ‘‘Menuet of 


death leaves a vacancy which it will } re ae 
Will-o’-the-Wisps, The Dance of the 
be difficult to fill. Harpists trained | Sylphs” and th. “Rakoozy March.” 
for orchestral work are scarce, and the Here was brilliant music, pure and 
management is quite in the dark for! 


1 
| 
the ndbpiiga so far as Mr. Schuecker’s 1 an ake on a and the porter 
Successor is conc ' 
Mahler’s Fie a } Germaine Schnitzer, the young French 
C sharp mines is Laie symphony ral: pianist, will be the soloist m@xt week, 
e program this \ but the program has not yet been made 
week for the first time in seven years. i 
It is a work about whose intrinsic || =” 


merits there has been vigorous discus-| 


Sion, pro and con, from the first. Mahler | THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


was a “born musician,” as Julius Ep- | 


- a 


be difficult to imagine a more superb three short pieces from Berlioz’s ‘“Dam- 
performance, one more distinguished nation of Faust,’’—‘‘Minuet of the 


for technical puissance or spiritual un- }} ., oe . “Dance of the 
derstanding. Great demand is made on Will-o - Wisps 


” ¢¢) March,”’ | ” 
the brass choir and the first players ac- || Sylphes” and the “laungarian | Symphony” yesterday with something | 
Mths themaelves nobly—Mr Wendler, like fraternal as well as artistic feel- | His Fifth § : : PR, 
horn; Mr Alloo, trombone; the excellent ing, having once been associated with is Fifth Symphony for the First Time in 


hew tuba, with the clean attack and Mahler at Prague, has been quoted as 
fine legato, whose name is to be added saying that the composer was “great 


to the personnel, and finally Mr Heim, in small things.’’ He wrote some beau- 


who played the stupendous trumpet 
part with brilliant tone and authority, ivul minor works, but this symphony ts | 
not well proportioned, nor is the mes- 


even to the high D fat. 
Mr Schuecker’s sudden death had — sage always clear or to the point. The 
~ performance lasts an hour and a quar- 


made necessary another disposition of 
ter, and there are some mighty efforts, 


stein said when he received him as a | Jrans, Tah Gy 4 19 13 
lad of 16 at the Vienna Conservatory, | MAHLER’S MIGHTY AND MAGYIFI- 
| but Dr. Muck, who conducted the ‘‘Giant | CENT MUSIC 


ee 


Seven Years—A Performance in Which 
Orchestra and Conductor Surpassed 

Themselves—The Vastness of the Music 

in Design, Means, Passion and Power— 

An Epic Symphony Even in This Twen- 

tieth Century } 


a | e ~piers 


the harp.part, and Mr Nagel, the cellist, | 
in to . congraulated for the success 
with which he simulatéd the color upon 
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fifth symphony and all his symphonies are | ment the course of the music—the beginning 
ESTERDAY afternoon, the day of Kaleidoscopic, endlessly shifting in tonal : in trumpet calls that cleave the air and | 8edy could not still. Mahler has writtég 
Mahler, long and strangely de- Color and tonal adjustments, endlessly | qrum beats that smite it. Here is a heroic 4 4Nn epic, almost, of elation. It is a. giant 

ferred, eagerly and curiously Changeful of rhythm and march, super- funeral train in heroic lament. The voice | Symphony. | | 
awaited, seemed at last to have |POSing idea upon idea, mass upon mass. | of passionate woe beats against mighty 

come in the Symphony Concerts. The pro- |The music can be as stark and strong as a clangors. The lament becomes a frenzy 
gramme was _ forbidding. No. soloist tonal skeleton. Then Mahler will clothe : of grief. The music screams and _ shud- 
adorned it; beside Mahler’s symphony in ?t in all the rich fiesh of instrumental and ders. The clangors become tumult; the 


C-sharp minor, only the two familiar @rmonic dress and set the blood of rhythm tumult wild turmoil. The instrumental oa i el 
dances and the yet more familiar march ©92rsing fierily through it. The men of : voices cut or gleam lurid out of the black- a oe ree the design and released the 
from Berlioz’s ‘‘Damnation of Faust’ stood the playing must be Mahlers in little; for ness of the tonal mass. The turmoil dies AAPOR Lites So he invents and commands the 
upon it. The day was the day before a @ knew the technique of most of their in- | spent into mournful silence: the heroic | 1 reer sweets Steno ong-breatheg yaaa: 
Spring holiday with spring winds and struments, The men of the Symphony | train vanishes remote. Yet upon the air = parte Prove melodic: ideas, writing 
spring sunshine beckoning out of concert- Orchestra seemed such yesterday. linger the accents of grief and woe, fierce he etal kc tg the ear, Imagination and 
rooms. Yet as usual the audience filled Upon the conductor falls the great task, momentarily soothed, wildly breaking alesse ee pulssant in (heise 
the hall and the barometer of the second [the great achievement of all these things. forth again. Yet one of them springs at nl pha oF. Shor, They are of a mag- 
balcony stood high. A strange symphony, He must wield these huge and glowing the end the half repressed voice of a great peer y ee confident, concentrated 
a hard symphony, a symphony an hour and tonal ahha aaa’ and seem to wield them hymn of mournful triumph. Mahler has as oh Hern = ae ie CevelanmiGrs 
ten minutes long, daunted neither the elect surely and freely. me must neSP ce imagined and written heroic endo tA Ih cnmdtes 504 undergo, and if is as magnifi-. 
re intricate balance of tone, and sometimes i ™ : tragedy in cently certain and as magnific l : 
of the parquet nor the itinerants of the the fifth ates i el ngs ted Pcie, ea tones. The first part of the symphony is Mahler clothes it in the richest ania bi 
galiery. From beginning to end of the .), «wos oy ot en, Cae a. done. WT cabtamtuca’ tk etc snd . 
Symphony the audience listened alertly and 7 Relating Phe nee meg A pi: ip ditergire seat, The second part—-scherzo—runs the Ge ‘Lahis pr meng pti * aye 
raptiy. Clearly it found Mahler's music all to be sedulousiy and instantaneously gamut of comedy in tones. It -releases it- mental color. The fertility, the eamaal 
-orhine ‘ ver } 27eAr . ; , : Bae ft wwire eer serps “itey Jy? > € , 

; ore ear and imagination, but according to the a CS FhYthim, £01 magnificent ag the rest. And in these 
book. At the end of the first part of the | weaseless and minute indications with a moment here and there it is the frank | melodic ideas is as mighty propulsive 
Symphony—for Mahler has divided it singu- which ‘Mahler—practising conductor him. rhythm of the waltz. Viennese gayety ] power. Mahler drives them oral t] 
larly—came a great burst of applause. Less self—has littered the score, The tonal! shines out of the brightness of the har- | heights to the depths of the orchestra ys 
followed the second part; but in the end coloring may shift almost in ae single : monic and instrumental coloring. But not back again. Thev taae thats way’ Sid h 
the clapping swelled from every quarter of measure and the conductor’s control over for long. Irony steals grimly into the | it; they part it by their own beaune Hoy 
the hall—swelled and endured until Dr.Muck ji; must be instant and his imagination Sayety; melancholy dulls and stays the | the naked Istar before the warders of 
had twice acknowledged it; until he had with it kaleidoscopic. Mahler liked to un- lively rhythm. The voice of the music | Hades; they cut as with the sudden cleav- 
called the orchestra to its- feet; gone fold a melody in its naked extent and turns Sardonic;: there are 1 aenhaa Htil- |} ing of a great and sharpened aaa they 
ees ‘Seago sa it as: Seen. stark sah gn should = epeak sor t= lating pizzicati. The rhythms sway drunk- ware oak themselves in great climaxes, and 

s ong and persistent the self till his hearers rang with it. Of con- enly. The music is as shiftine as the | “2eY seem to do all these things in the 
Symphony Concerts have not heard the ductors he asks this imparting might. Or moods of comedy. | It | runs nite ‘poteant magnificence of their own propulsive DOWERE. 
Season through. Maybe, it echoed to _ he clothes the melody in every richness he gayety: it expands rorgeously passionately Yet in all these transformations and all 
the Elysian Fields and to Mahler’s ears, no may wrap about it, and bids the conauctor [t falls away again into empt y mirth. § It these marchings, these melodies still ‘bear 
longer awaiting just fame as a composer, make trame and vesture seem as integral muses pensively and mo rnfullv [t hit io the great passions of tragedy, the mani- 
but by many tokens of these recent years and unified as they were in his creating ironically secwinhewiin O 2 pedit ales 4 a fold moods of comedy, the ‘aspirfan and 
the world over. assured ot it. Dr. Muck imagination. ‘The conductor must “bring : mand fe ail Tal igen 3 eee : concentrated beauty, the epic elation that 
need not hesitate over other symphonies off” every vivid and subtie transition, the manifold and the i 2 is gga Mahler would have them speak. They 
by Mahler in seasons to come. A re- ) are the mighty and diversified voices of 


every passage of a melody up and down * ter 
) . “chestr: rerv lone 0 Iving the life of man The second part 
, emineiy ¢ : ‘actin and through the orchestra, every long un- : § an. e second part | yoni ar ty | ae ers 
sponsive and seeming.iy an _ enthusiastic of the Symphony ends. nights and various emotions. <Ardor, fer- 
vent ardor, wings them. The magnificent 


public awaits them folding or suddenly upspringing climax. 
m. . The voice of the music is ceaselessly : Che third part begins in pure song. Harp certainty of them 4 +} 
, ry hn ae Goa o , hae heans and ‘ and violins Ss »j ; . > ¢ _ . Iie aes baw. . , ‘IN 21ves 1em power, The 
Yet no small part of this applause be- Changing. Through all these means sl pin its filaments. They inter melt all the glow of their v . * 
' : ‘OcveSsseSs > conductor lust grasp and : weave themselves <¢ "oalesce: be o - 5 1€lr vesture into 
. SS processes, the condu r mus STAs] elves and coalesce; the sons 
longed of right to the conductor and his | ; ; ; = (9 , & themselves. They melt themselv 
, - ‘eveal the vast and sweeping design of the, roadens and deepens; rises, falls, rises | ' +i} emselves into 
orchestra. Some one in Germany has. !Cvea! } L pens, rises, falls, riseS | great fused masses of 
Bemmed this fifth sueaphony bey Mahler—for | Symphony; the great floods of. emotion : again; scales the heights, sounds the depths emotion t] " “a bs flooding tone. The 
, = 7 oS ot — : - i+ * Y~ ry rite Va Taqt+e rc — ; } } eV rive ,Y* ic ac 
no very obvious reason—the “Giant Sym- that surge through it; the titantic feats 01 of the orchestra, suffuses the music through | themselves ; aT orth 1s as molten as. 
aaah wo : " bs » . 4 4 ~ ‘ ; ‘ ~ 3 , , ‘ ? 3 ~ Ss. . ‘i Se : } ¢ bd 
99 " . : ' imagination achieving often as titanic ex- and through, turns to ethereal vapors ani ley Say that bystanders 
phony. The performance of it at least, | = : ia a hi ethereal vapors and watching a flood of molten steel 
if it is to be such a complete revelation and ,; PT©®5!02- Very seldom does Mahler's ales in its own beautiful exhalations upon | ¢rom furnace and ible, f ol comeen 
“ > § a, te re ation a | a a Highs cat “ame 40 de » eon- ; hye ace and cruci , feel g 
rise to such heights of power as did that of ' music flag, far-flung as it IS. The “* the air. It is as though Mahler would | iS makbin Eeeaciets, co hs hae: bir 
; ; ~ ar c aco st7TD ) ~~ > . . . . i ch | @) a“ ’ 2 »S = . 
yesterday, is a gigantic task The syvm- ductor may not flag even then. For ; cr drench, this adagietto in the beauty of ff it Into Mahler’s fift} a Yee nee 
hon ati tues f rr } se 1 a. ‘aad | must hide or strengthen these weakening mellowed and aspiring tones. The quest | jc ike ee % Se oy pO ae 
oe y aie inues ,tor an rrahench and ten min- | moments. All this Dr. Muck did yester- : ig ardent: the clan tite Denil ree The | fe like tO such a molten, glowing flood, 
- es in t ree parts, each tw enty or tw enty- | day. Body and spirit, mind and heart, horns call sain a Rees of Vehi: ‘ia Ot s one and imagination and emotion may so 
ve minutes long and in all that time, | imagination and emotion, commanding will, winds ele: hi ees Hoe ~ nod gy RED Plunge, and come forth not only wune- 
With the briefest pauses, Mahler is un- ; oe - intellect, ardent revelation he pred ee — nstge-biohate in brilliant fioritura; scathed, but stimulated, uplifted tran 
Sethe upon wrists, fingers and lips He order ng nteilect, * 3 cage ral ite : the strings kindle. The whole music, all ported, as though they hed be thed i rt 
uses his orchestra in great tonal masses. | SOUPOG SNe: SAY He gon ‘th its own the instruments, awake in elation, aS § might and the ‘magnificence f musio aa 
* < . J AS . . S. ; ° “ o y S -— ‘ P P : es < c Pe A 
sometimes driving and sustaining each in- | Own Gres’ Stat re pag Pgh is the hand though to sing.the joy of living. They can of passion. Till Mahle1 weal we er 
. - , . j » »e > an TAS 2 c — : . : P 7 (An ° aVh& or ay e—“¢ ~ 
mighty eloquence, ne na hardly wait to release their voices, The siblv d’Incv herc eRe, and 2ae 
y n¢ y—there have been no epic sym- 
phories since Beethoven. H. TT. 


The vastness of this design, the vastness 
of these imaginings and emotions demand 
a like vastness of means and vastness of 
power in the wielding of them. As Mahler 
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Strument in it at the utmost of power. Or aie > voice w: roice of Mahler. , 
he th -chestr: Sai | Of Muck; the voice was the voice Of 3 pattern of their elation fs like a racing 
uses e orchestral choirs and even | These many vears, as some said, the 0Or- tracery upon th J : 

Single instruments in sharply etched and | chestra and its conductor had not done so the cence . he _ streams through abe £ 

exacting detail. Ever he seeks endless | haroia a feat. Bee | deur ra. Sasps in its joyous fren- 

diversity of tonal color and tonal force, ¥ | | nl ‘ners 4 he lt ola Ail pk Pianoforte used 

and the men producing this tone must sup- , B snvo & Climax, tosses out of it, obeys |*™* Ey 
Rarest of traits in the music mighty drum beats, soars in rushing 


plement out of themselves the notes and | symphony. 
days of ours, he had vastness strings; bears to the stars in multitudinous 


‘even the minute directions that he has | of these | | 
Written upon the engraved page. Never of imagination and vastness.of power, and | force the great hymn of triumph that tra- | 


does he relax his demands upon them. This he used them unafraid. Consider for a mo 
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The fifth symphony of Mahler is a vast 
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MAHLER SYMPHO.Y 
FINELY PRESENTED | 
Muck Gives Great 
Work for First 


Time. 


Dr. 


18 


di | 


Jn 
By FRANK BERTWALL 

With but two composers represented | 
in this week’s Symphony concert, the 
program at first glance had a rather 
slim appearance, but when one noted 
that Mahler’s C-sharp minor symphony, | 
which requires something like an hour 
and 20 minutes for its presentation, was! 
one of the numbers, he realized that} 
there was little room for anything else. : 
The other selection was three pieces by | 
Berlioz from the ‘‘Damnation of Faust.’ 

The symphony was given yesterday 
jafternoon for the first time at these 
concerts In its entirety. It’s a mammoth 


work, often wonderful, at times medi- 
ocre. The company calls for the full 
strength of the orchestra and gives the 
impression at times that even this was 
not sufficient to fully express his 
thoughts. There are flashes in it that 
will compare with the finest music ever 
written, but there are also others that 
show the composer had grander thoughts 
than he was ableto express. In keeping 
with Mahler’s belief that music should 
speak for itself, there were no program 
notes, every one was left to his own 
interpretation of what the composer 
had in mind. 

The symphony was superbly given. 

There was a finish, and, at the same 
time, freedom in its interpretation that 
Was simply thrilling. It provided a fine 
demonstration of the high artistry of! 
the players and well merited the enthus- | 
jastic appreciation shown by the audi- 
ence. Owing to the sudden death of 
Heinrich Schuecker, harpist of the or- 
_chestra, the piano was substituted for 
the harp. with Rudolph Nagel playing. 
_ The Berlioz selections provided a de- 
ilightful closing and was excellently 
|given, Mr. Nagel playing the celesta in 
‘substitution for the harp. 

Next week’s program will include Bee- 
thoven's fourth symphony, Liszt’s piano 
concerto in EF flat major, Miss Germaine 
Schnitzer being the soloist, and other 
numbers to be announced later. 
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) the Symphony’ Orchesc 
' tra Attend Funeral Servi for 


Heinrich Schuecker in St Cecilia’s. 


A large delegation from the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and many musi- 
clans from all parts of Greater Boston 
attended the funeral services for Hein- 
rich Schueeker, long a prominent metn- 
ber of the Symphony Orchestra, held 
yesterday morning at St  Cecilia’s 
Church, Back Bay. 

The brass section of the orchestra 
played a processional and recessional 


and the coffin was completely buried 
beneath the floral tributes from Mr 
Schuecker’s many friends in the musi- 
cal world. 

Solemn high mass of requiém was 
celebrated, with Rev David D. Ryan as 
celebrant. Representatives from the 
Symphony Orchestra accompanied ths 
funeral procession from the church to 
St Joseph’s Cemetery, where the inter- 
ment took place. 


Mr. Schuecker and the Symphony Concerts 
—Mr; *“agel Meets an Emergency—A 


oo ee + 7 44 
service and’ the fre 


Atively 
which 


harp- 
orchestra, 
familiar figure 


long 
isolated position in 
player sits in an 

late Mr. Schuecker was a 
to the audiences of the Symphony 
certs. He interested them, too, in 
other way. The years came and the years 
went: vet though they touched his hair 
lightly, they 
the youthfulness of his 
of the concerts could 
to his twenty vears 


an- 


face. 
easily reckon back 
and more of service 
with the orchestra; in cold calculation he 
must be, indeed he was, well advanced 
in his forties; but time could not dull his 
freshness of aspect or his alertness of 
bearing. In both senses of the words Mr. 
Schuecker was a harpist of the first rank. 
He was ae virtuoso of his instrument, 
though in recent years he has seldom 
played in public solo or displayful pieces 
upon it. He also understood thoroughly 
the place of the harp in orchestral en- 
semble, appreciating sensitively the quality 
of its tone in union or In contrast with 
other instruments, the telling strokes and 
entrances it had often to make; 
variety oft tonal coloring and force 
which, within its narrow range, it 
capable. Not every 
‘s an efficient—much less a distinguished-— 
orchestral harpist, too. Mr. Schuecker was 
both. He died, too, aS Many a man may 
wish to die, in the prime of his powers 
and in the hour, almost, of the exercise of 
the profession he adorned. 


o--- 


ELS 


of 


Meeting an Emergency 


The wholly unexpected death of Mr. 
Schuecker, on the eve of an important 
pair of concerts. which required a harp 


Omy such as the orchestra seldor. 


| Should have had 
| stood 
| Place. None could be speedily found since 


| Musicians’ 


| can be made to approximate thos. 


the | 


Con- | 


seemed to set no marks upon ; 
Frequenters | 


and the | 


was | 
virtuoso of the harp 


in both numbers of the programme, put 
the orchestra in an emergency from 
which the ingenuity of Dr. Muck and 
the readiness and skill of Mr. Nagel res- 
cued it. Mahler uses a harp sparingly 
but essentially in two movements of his 
fifth symphony. Berlioz employs it very 


essentially in his “Dance of the Sylphs.” 


‘or years, following a mistaken econ- 


prac- 
get along’ with 
almost every 
and necessities, it 
No second harp 
Mr. Schuecker’s 


tises,, it has tried “to 
One harp, whereas, like 
Other band of its rank 
two. 


ready to take 


harpists who are not members of the 

Union and so available for 
the Symphony Concerts, are exceeding 
few. In the emergency, Dr. Muck sub- 
Stituted the timbres of the piano, which 
harp, in. Mahler’s Symphony ar a ety 

» aVhi rs 8s} ny and the tim- 
bres of the celesta, which Berlioz would 
certainly have used had the instrument 
existed in his time, in the ‘Dance of the 
Sylphs. Mr. Nagel, at the shortest pOos- 
sible notice, undertook to Play the harp 
parts upon the two instruments and 
played them with an exceeding skill and 
sensibility yesterday afternoon, as he Will 
again tonight. Of such are the men in the 
Orchestra when emergency comes upon it. 
The mora! is written large: the Symphony 
VJrehestra needs imperatively two harps. 
Next autumn, in all probability, it wil] 
have them at last. 

HARP PLAYER OF SYMPHONY 

IA arn. AfyY, 7 3 
Heinrich Schuecker Had Been ember 

of Orchestra for Twenty-Six pears 

Heinrich Schuecker, harp player of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra , who was 
taken suddenly ill at the concert of the 
Cecilia Society on Thursday evening and 
died a few hours later, was a member of 
the Symphony Orchestra for twenty-six 
years. He was forty-six years old and 
came to Boston from Vienna when a young 
boy, intending to seek his musical for- 
tunes here, 

Mr. Schuecker was the 
Johann Schuoecker—the 
his name—a distinguished trombone play- 
er in the Vienna Imperial Court Opera 
Orchestra from 1865 to 1883. Heinrich 
and his brother Edmund studied the harp 
With Antonio Zamara of the Vienna Con- 
Servatory. Edmund, born in 1860, joined 
the Leipsic opera and Gewandhaus orches- 
tra. He afterward was the harp player 
of the Chicago orchestra, and died some 
years ago. 

Heinrich, about eight years younger, 
Played in orchestras at Hamburg and other 
cities and joined the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in 1886. His skill as a virtuoso 
and ensemble player was acknowledged by 
all musicians and the general public. He 
Was singularly conscientious in his work, 
faithful to composer, conductor and col- 


son of 
spelled 


younger 
father 


SO 


leagues, He. was one 
cians that have 
the high reputation 

In July, 1907, he 
Stephanie Bailey 


of the orchestra. 


was married to Miss 
of Seattle, Wash. 


of the virtuose musi- 
established and maintained 


CELEBRATED HARPIST BURIED 


Cecilia’s Church — Symphony Orchestra 
Attends 


The entire Boston Symphony Orches- 
_ tra with Dr. Karl Muck attended the 
funeral services for Heinrich Schuecker 
| harp player of the orchestra, whose 
death occurred shortly after he was 
taken ill at the concert of the Cecilia 
society On Thursday evening. The ser- 
vices, a high mass of requiem, were held 
this morning at St. Cecilia’s Church 
Rev. David D. Ryan Officiating. 
The music of the mass consisted of a 
choral, Corno III. in F, by members of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and the 
singing of Terry’s Requiem Mass by the 
St. Cecilia’s quartet, Mrs. James Ryan 
soprano, Miss Evelyn Monahan, contral- 
to, James Herrick, tenor and William H. 
| O’Brien, bass. ‘he organist was Miss 
Mary Teresa Dwyer. Burial was in St. 
Joseph’s Cemetery, West Roxbury. 


os 


A Wagner Commemoration After All 


Once more the kaleidoscope has shifted 
and there is to be a commemoration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Wag: 
ner at the final pair of Symphony Concerts 
on May 2 and 3. Three of his operas have 
either an overture or a prelude that re- 
quires no harp: the overture to *Rienzi’’; 
the prelude to ‘Tristan’; and the prelude 
to “Parsifal.’’ They will fill the second 
part of the two concerts and they make a 
trilogy of the Wagner of the early years 
with 


before them, for the first part of the pro- 
gramme, Stands Brahms’s Symphony in © 
minor, the music in which seven years ago | 
Boston discovered that Dr. Muck was acon. | 
ductor of the first rank and that Brahms’s | 
music was one thing at his hands and an- 
other at the hands of all his predecessors. 
The juxtaposition of Brahms and Wagner, — 
the two great and somewhat Opposed Ger- 
Inan composers of the last half of the nine- 
teenth century on a semli-commemorative 
prosramme for one of them is singular and 
interesting and the workings of Dr. Muck’s 
mind in prosramme-making are almost as 
interesting and Stimulating as his conduct- 
ing itself. It is good, however, to find the | 
Symphony Orchestra, as the foremost or- | 
chestra in America, bearing a part in the | 
world-wide celebration of an exceptional | 
anniversary. 


So 


are Se ag 43 
Funeral of Heinrich Schue er Held a St. 


Rienzi’; of full maturity with “Trig- 
tan”; and of the last years with ‘“‘Parsifal.” | 
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Symphony Hall. 
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AXIT. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26, AT 8 P. M. 
TO BE ANNOUNCED 


Soloist: 
Miss GERMAINE SCHNITZER 
Baldwin Piano used 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1912--13. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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XXII. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26, AT 8 P. M. 
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BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 4, in B flat major, op. 60 


I. Adagio; Allegro vivace 


II. Adagio 
III. Allegro vivace; Trio; Un poco meno allegro 


IV. Finale: Allegro ma non troppo 
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C. P. ER. BACH, SYMPHONY in E flat major, No. 2 
I. Allegro di molto 


II. Larghetto 
III. Allegretto 


CONCERTO No.1, E flat major, for PIANOFORTE 
and ORCHESTRA 

Allegro maestoso, attaca Quasi 

Adagio, attaca Allegretto vivace, 


attaca Allegro animato. 
Allegro marziale animato 
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SMETANA, OVERTURE to the Opera “‘Prodana Nevesta’’ 
(‘‘The Sold Bride’’) 


Soloist: 


Miss GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


Baldwin Piano used 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 
——Uye 4, 1513 


A DAY ‘or VARIED AND EXCITING » 
VIRTUOSITY 


| Contrasting Tranquillity in Emanuel 
 Bach’s Eighteenth-Century Piece—Dr. 
Muck and the Orchestra Excel Thejn- 
selves Through Beethoven’s Fourth Sym- 
phony and Smetana’s Overture to “The 
Bartered Bride’—Miss Schnitzer, the 
Conductor and Liszt’s E-Flat seca 
A Neurotic and Tingling Performance 


O a Symphony Concert of rare and 

mighty music last week suaneaded | 

yesterday a Symphony Concert of 

rare and high virtuosity. Three of 
the pieces that it served were familiar— 
3eethoven’s fourth symphony, in B-flat; 
Smetana’s overture to his opera, “The Bar- 
tered Bride,’? and Liszt’s concerto for 
pianoforte in E-flat. All three pass for. 
classics: all three, in spite of many repeti- 
tions, are presumed to be perennially inter- 
esting in their kind. They were So, at any 
rate, in the performance that they received 
yesterday. The fourth item of the pro- 
gramme, Emanuel Bach’s little eighteenth- 
century symphony in E-flat, may have 
more interest historically than it has in- 
trinsically, however perfect the playing ot | 
it. The piece came out of Hamburg in 1776 
and Hamburg was a long way from the 
musical capitals of those days like Vienna 
and Paris. It made free, as the eighteenth- 
century idiom ran, with the academic sym- 
phonie forms of the time; for even so early 
in music form had become an orthodoxy. 


It anticipated curiously some of the ways > 


and the moods of later symphonic writing. 
Emanuel Bach actually made his music 
move in contrasting masses in the mild 
eighteenth-century sense of that now for- 
midable word. He had a ‘“‘modern’” feel- 
ing for the projected and telling phrase and 
for the coloring that the. wood-wind choir 
may lend. There is a certain modern cut 
and contrast in some of his melodies and 
his music has a full and yet a light body 
much more imaginative than the stately or 
striding pomps of Hindel. 

For this and many another reason, the 
historians and the pedagogues of music 
make much of the symphonies of Emanuel 


Bach. Had Dr. Muck been Mr. Damrosch— 
which. fortunately, he is not—he would 
have doubtless turned on his stand and ex- 


pounded to the audience historically and 
comparatively the music it was about to 
hear. Tnstead, he left them and the 
learned ‘‘programmist’’ to establish their 
historical backgrounds for themselves. 
Most of them, accordingly, heard the little 
symphony for its own sake and nothing 


“q vitality ana amiablé little pungeney. | 


Fancy plays invitingly through it. The. 
music runs in the delight of truant frée-— 
dom. LKighteenth-century melancholy and , 
grace touch it here and there: eighteantiaa 
| century mechanics seldom dull it: detaile - 

'§ bring agreeable little surprises; clearly 
Emanue!t Bach was a lively and ingratiat- 
ing spirit. 

In conductor and men virtuosity played 
through the performance of this little Sym- 
rhony in the light, clear brilliance of the 
orchestral tone; in sensitive elasticity of 
pace and accent; in luminous definition of 
the principal melodies; in graceful weav- 
ing of the attendant arabesques; in quick 
feeling for all Bach’s daring strokes (as 

daring went in 1776) and in a pervading 
voice of spirited and fanciful elegance. 
Of course the music sounded a little. in- 
flated in a big concert-room with a big 
modern orchestra playing it, but within 
this magnifying Dr. Muck kept adroitly 
to the original proportions and shadings. 
We know our eighteenth-century music so 
narrowly through the elder Bach, Mozart 
and Haydn that it was pleasant and stimu- 
lating to hear another piece and here and 
there of another kind from a contempo- 
rary hand. Perhaps’ eighteenth-century 


“anllections’’ deserve more exploration by 


conductors than they receive. 


~ 


A like and a different virtuosity glorified 
the performance of Beethoven’s fourth 
symphony. Dr. Muck played it religiously 
note for note, without even a cut in the 
extended scherzo. He played it also with 
that minute care of detail fused into large, 
foreseeing and flowing design that is his 
way with the lighter classic symphonies, 
The analytical conductor may seek to illu- 
minate and accent every phrase, and so 
make such a symphony as this fourth -of 

Beethoven seem like a highly polished mo- 
saic in tones The orotund conductor bent 
on large and sweeping ‘‘effects’’ may make 
i these phrases like a vague and clouded 
; Smear across them. Dr, Muck has in as- 
tute balance the sense of both large things 
and small, of whole design and of incidental 
detail, of the vitalizing trunk as well as of 
the branches and the leafage of a sym- 
phony. It was mental and emotional ex- 
citement yesterday to hear him ordering 
the long crescendo of the first movement 
in adroit ascent and expansion, It was 
hardly less such to hear him make éach 
rhythmic detail of the scherzo tingle with 
its little stroke or round each phrase of the 
slow movement till it glowed in soft beauty 


and yet keep it flowing part of a richly ~ 
sustained song. The finale ran with | 


ri:ythmic passion; the orchestra flung 6 
the music in sparkling jets or stayed it ~ 
pound out a sudden and commanding chord; 
but through all this racing and leaping ex- 


else, and it still has its pleasant little’ 


uberance there were the melodies and there. 
were the accompanying and the incidental _ 


voices as clearly differentiated as they’ hag y 


pene movement, ey 
Above all, the performance teemed wide 


Om 


te i lt oe we rine, 





rhythmic vitality, for rhythm is the life of | 


music as Dr. Muck plays it. And melody 
is its body and songfulness its voice as he 
fashions and releases it. He has the me- 
lodic divination that is an essential attri- 
bute to a conductor. He feels no less the 
richness of expanding song, and he per- 
suades his men to like divination and feel- 
ing. Exactness of accent never becomes 
| rigidity. His tonal and rhythmic and 
| modulatory shading is of an exquisite sen- 
sibility. By this time and in these classic 
symphonies, his men play in his own im- 
age with a euphony of tone that is half of 
them and half of hira and with a melting, 
a sparkling or a swelling beauty of voice 
that is most of themselves. As the season 
ends the orchestra seems to draw nearer 
and nearer to Dr. Muck’s many-sided ideal, 
Contrast the mighty eloquence of its per- 
formance of Mahler’s symphony a week ago 
with the ceaseless and plastic beauty of its 
routine Beethoven yesterday. 

Yet another sort of virtuosity entered 
the concert in the playing of Liszt’s con- 
certo and of Smetana’s overture—virtuosity 
in the narrower sense of brilliant and 
nervously stimulating achievement. Our 
opera house, hard put as it is for operas 
that shall be novel, light and amusing has 
never—the more the pity!—pitched upon 
“The Bartered' Bride.’’ Very few that 
heard the overture, yesterday afternoon, 
had heard the opera aforetime, and could 
have their retrospective thoughts of the 
prelude as image and epitome of what was 
to come. As few knew or cared whether 
the music was truly and nationally Czech, 
though to make it so was one of Smetana’s 
dearest ambitions. To most of us the 
music was only a brilliant and familiar 
overture that Dr. Muck and his men made 
to sound triply brilliant. The long crescen- 
do began in quivering whispers of song; 
stirred, rose, leapt, mounted, expanded and 
finally shivered as upon itself in sparkling 
showers of excited and exciting tone. The 
fugue rang with its own elation, clear as 
) the tone of a bell, clean-cut as Mr. Roose- 
velt’s hound’s tooth. Orchestra and con- 
ductor ran forward in gay rushes and. jubi- 
lant repetitions, suspensive here, concen- 
trated there. As elastic as air, the music 
opened to the singing-voice of the oboe, 
and then sped to the close, 
its own exuberance, 
gaiety. Even a fugue 
fire—with a Czech to blow at it—in sucha 
performance. The fumes of Smetana’s 
pungent melodies seemed to smack through 
the instrumental tone. The Symphony 
Concerts—and at the end of the season—are 
actually turning heady. 


may kindle tonal 


As Dr. Muck and his men seemed to play 
excitingly upon each other in the gay 
frenzy of the overture and Smetana’s music 
upon both, so in liszt’s concerto Miss 
| Sechnitzer played upon them and they upon 
her, while the piece itself was like titil- 
lating champaigne to all three. <Admit- 
tedly there are other ways in which to 


racing with | 
glinting with its own 


ee eee 8 = ww we ees, = 
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play this concerto. The pianist and the 
conductor may expose lucidly and élo- 
quently the march of its form, the succes- 
sion and the ‘“bing-together,’’ as Liszt 
called it, of its themes. Or the pianist and 
the conductor may make it sound as music 
of large romantic pomp, and high romantic 
exaltation. eYt again they may play as it 
vere little with elegant prrportioning grace 
of phrase and ornament and charm of 
suggestion. It is doubtful whether Liszt, 
the large-voiced and the frenzy 
ever intended it but fearful and won- 
derful are the ways of pianists with 
dividualities—and also limitations, It is 
certain, at any rate, that he did not write 
or intended it to be played aS a dry exer- 
cise i ntranscendental technique. The hack- 
neyed ol dconcerto, as youngsters already 
bored with it, like to call it, still glows 
with the fire of his imagination, the orde 
of his creating spirit, the rhapsody of his 
technique . Even the dullest of planists 
cannot long enchain such concert-like 
music. 

And the concerto 


So; 


‘an also be played as 
so much nervous tonal excitement, I[t was 
so that Dr. Muck and still more MIs: 
Schnitzer elected to play it yesterday. !n 
aspect she is one of the most innocent oil 
pianists—youthful almost to girlishness, 
poised as in the utmost tranquillity ot 
spirit. Out of an old portrait in her mat: 
roon velvet, she seemed to come to tie 
piano. Dr. Muck regarded her a little be- 
nignantly, a little quizzically as he does 
most of the ‘‘soloists.’’ Respectfully, as 
tle English like to say, she regarded him. 
They began the concerto, and straightwa\ 
the air tingled with the music. They fluns 
out the opening measures of the concerto 
in brilliant tone, with excited 


energy © 
aceent, with inpinging declamatory 
They 


Between them, they swept li 
still lars 


nating melody. 
forward into the slow section, 
clamatory, masterful. The strings sang it 
with full voice. Miss Schnitzer still chose 
to proclaim it. Once and again she Ssoft- 
ened and the piano part gleamed through 
the iridescent veils that the orchestra cast 
about them. Oftener, however, it was 45 
though she would disperse them and bear 
forward the song in large and florid 
strength. Out of power on the stage sprals 
excitement in the audience. 

The triangle tinkled; in orchestra and 
piano the allegretto began low-voiced, 
light-voiced but still quiveringly nervous to 
be set free. Miss Schnitzer wrought this 
scherzo in brilliant .bravura; Dr. Muck 
showered glinting orchestral sparks upon 
it. The comet-like music gleaned throug! 
its own glowing dust. It gathered pace, 
too, and faster, harder and harder Miss 
Schnitzer drove her piano and _ herself. 
Faster and faster, harder and harder Dr. 
Muck whipped himself and his men. They 
flung smashing chords into the tonal mass. 
Miss Schnitzer answered with fiery bravura 


ge, de- 


-Sspirited, | 


: 
In- | 


force. | 
proclaimed in its strength less than {| 
' they sang in its beauty the defiantly doml- 


and racing passage-work. Now she seemed 


| to goad and drive the orchestra before her. 
| Now it caughther into itself and swept 


| 


| 
| 


| 


“— is to be 


them both ‘forward.’ Miss Schnitzer played 
like a Bacchante “whose wine was the 
technique of the piano: Her fellow Bac- 
chantes ofthe orchestra’ raced and almost 
screamed about her. The end was a dea 
lirilum of frenzied tone. The audience an« 
swered with applause that sounded almost 
wild in the excitement of the moment. 
some Say that Liszt was a master-roman- ° 
tic. Yesterday he was certainly a master- 
neurolic, too. Dr. Muck—and yesterday 
Miss Schnitzer, too—has a certain genius 
with his music. . SP , 


| 
when Dr. Muck.and Moritz 


twin souls that they were,. played ¢ 1e° 
concerto . together anid electrified. basse <j 


audiences. 


oe wilabiie Audience 


That sensation was, 


if anything, 


_eclipsed by the. effect of yesterday. 
Not on account of a finer interpreta- 
tion, for in interpreting this concerto” 
Mr. Rosenthal is surely without a peer. 
We speak rather of the tremendously 
contagious quality of Miss Schnitzer’s 


) playing. She is at the period in life 
sensations, are most 


is apparently a ae 


emotions, 
She 


when 
contagious. 


STON POST, SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 

Woman FElectrifies 
Symphony Audience 

Miss Scliditzer Gives Remarkable 


Demonstration of Virtuosity m 


Liszt’s E. Flat Concerto 


BY OLIN DOWNES 
Yesterday 
phony 
was treated to the legitimate pleas- 


audience in Symphony Hall. 


ures of Dr. Muck’s masterly interpre- 
tation of Beethoven’s fourth symphony 
and the quite unhallowed joy which 
was consequent upon the performance 


of Liszt’s E flat piano concerto by~- 


Miss Germaine Schnitzer. Miss Schnit- 
ner, a strong-looking young lady, with 
arms quite out of proportion to the 
Mme. Recamier 
elected to wear, walked, or  loped, 
upon the stage, and in the course of 
15 or 20 minutes provided the patrons 
of these concerts with more _ sensa- 
tions than théY had experienced, prob- 
ably, in as many months. 

And this was one of the few occa- 
sions when aé_e brutally overplayed 
composition received its due. Only 
one performance of the EB flat con- 
certo, out of the dozens which have 
been given in this city of late years, 
ranked at all with the per- 
‘formance of yesterday afternoon. This 
Was in 1906, the year in which Miss 
|Shenitzer first appeared in Boston, 


gown which she had | 


Saar ere 


fos0 by temperament as well as eating 


ment—a virtuoso 


in the best and the 


“most complete sense of the word. More: 


equipment, 
necessary 


or 
for this. 


thing of the rope dancer. 


MacDowell 


afternoon ‘a Boston Sym- jthan musicianship, more than technical, 
deep-seated sincerity, 


is 


said 
that in every virtuoso there was some- 


He could 


have added, that in every great virtuoso 
there is a flash of sheer creative genius, 


and the ‘vital personal 


force which 


makes an audience, whether it wills or 
no, the inspired accomplice of the per-| 


former. 


to us, 


Lacking this quality on the part of t 
the work 
Fortuns 
for her, Miss Schnitzer has at her | 


interpretive artist, 
heard at its full value. 


and dictated one of the 


It is a sqark of this spirit 
which has preserved the concerto itself 


most. 
original themes in all music—the open- 
ing phase of mockery and © defiance, 


is ‘no 


‘s 


posal a technic which is entirely ‘com- 


'mensurate to the ordinate 


de 


‘that she makes: upon it: She hag an 


excess, if anything, 
and temperament. 
enthusiastic assistance, 
overwhelmed her auditors. 


she 


In Her 26th Year cui 


of nervous ener 
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tise “Schnitzer 1s how in ‘her 26th’ 


States is her third. She is an Austrian 


peat. Her’ présent four in the United | 


Peg irth, a pupil of Pugno and Sauer. 
SE acet played in Chickering Hall, 


18, 1906, and at that time she 
showed undisputable talent and individ- 
ality, although her performances then 
were uneven, and only indicative of the 
‘aapacities for such a performance as 

esterday’s. Nor did her performance 
‘of this. concerto at Boston Symphony 
concerts in 1909 leave any enduring im- 
pression. Probably her performances 
will continue to. be somewhat uneven in 
their quality, for she appears to be un-— 
‘usually temperamental. A girl who at 
9 can give a performance of Liszt's , 
“eoncerto such as she gave yesterday is 


ey ee ‘alarming, because it was 
difficult to foresee how it would all 
end. But Miss *Sehnitzer’s “technic was 
equal to the occasion, and Miss Schnit- 
zer played like a’demon! And this is 
the way the concerto ought to be 
played; the way in which not three 
performers have been heard to play it, 
at least in many years, in this city. 
Much of the effect was due tq the 
orchestral accompaniment. Dr. Muck 
conducted as though his life hung on 
the issue, and the way the orchestra 
flung out the devil-may-care motive 
which is the motto at once of the con- 
certo and of the triumphal career of 
'Tranz Liszt was something to remem- 
ber for-a long time and relish in the 
There can be few pleasures 


memory. 


a ote nom the fuvure oo ee granted the soloist who performs with 
vax Sree things. : he is, adopts orchestra equal to the pleasure of play- 
ig lbh sa ppartobies ape Bae Simpl ma ints with this conductor when he re- 
aati TE tha  cctinenent sha the inten- | spects his artist. The other extreme 
sins of his soloists. The private rehear- | is another story. 
‘gal of Thursday morning had doubtless | 
shown him whom he had to deal with, | 
and to those acquainted with this con- 
certo, it was evident from the first two 
measures of orchestral introduction that 
something unusual was to come. Both 
‘conductor and soloist, epparently, were 
somewhat excited from the beginning, 
and there was a passage or two in the 
first part of \the concerto which be- 
‘trayed something of the tremor that 
came from tense nerves which had not 
yet received their relief through action. 
‘These moments were rather to be felt 
‘than heard, although itis probable that 
the performance this evening will ‘be 
fhe better for a final adjustment of val- 


ues. 
) High Tension for Finale 


At any rate, the splendid old piece 
never seemed so Stirring, so instinct 
with all-compassing genius. The lyri- 
cal phrases. were sung a little more 
Janguorously than usual, and surely 
fn ‘this. the thought of the composer 
was fulfilled. Nothing more insidious 
than the crooning clarinet! The slow 
division, of the concerto was less en- | 
grossing and organic than it might 
have been, and this was surely on ac- 
‘count of the nervous tension and the 
suspense, felt by both performers and 
audience, before that finale which sets 
the world spinning like a: top and the 
universe crashing about your ears. 
Nor is there anything, in music more 
ingenious than the device, accursed by 
Liszt’s contemporaries, of the tapping 
of the triangle which ushers in the 
piquant passage that leads in turn to 
the conclusion. It is the device of a 
master virtuoso. It imparts Be saat 
nervous twinge necessary to stimulate os 
o their utmost sensibility the nerves MISS GERMAINE SCHNITZER, 
of an audience. , | ~~ Austrian pianist, who played with the 
Lo ge RD Sites Se Geb Boston Symphony Orchestra yester- 
-_ "Played Like a Demon day. a | 


From. here on. the performance: was 


' i net y Sok " Ry So en) Samim: i ih.) ke Ra bcos ; 
The orchestra was ‘4 second. soloist For next to the last public rehearses 


in this performance, and it AR 

an applauding band which T Bioutea 
Bravo! bravo!” after each period of 
the piano solo. It thundered on to 
victory, and once more there was joy 
in the land, and none recked of 
Whether Liszt was” as ~ great as 


Beethoven, or whether the appearance 


of a soloist, considered from the truly } 
esthetic standpoint, should be tolerated 


in the midst of an orchestral pro- 
sramme, or of any of the other con- 
siderations which should afflict a se- 
rious Symphony audience when par- 
taking of = spiritual nourishment. A 
young woman with the arms ofa 
swimmer had appeared in a most in- 
consruous Mme. Racamier gown, and 
had made an amazing sensation. 


Beethoven and Younger Bach 


In the light of these enjoyments, it 
SeemS almost sacrilege to refer to 


Beethoven symphony and © the sym. | 


Phony of. Ph. EK. Bach in any 
but the most distant and re- 
spectful terms. The fourth sym-’ 
Phony is indeed a.work of a colossal 


genius. It is one of the least of; ing to one of the 


Beethoven’s efforts in this form. ft is 
as bucolic in its sentiment as the more 
famous pastoral Symphony. - It was 


. Of the season for the Bostor ee ee 
= oré n Sym 
orchestra yesterday afternoon si Ae ce 


offered Beethoven’s fourth symphony, 
Emmanuel Bach's symphony ‘in E flat. 
, No. 2; Liszt concerto No. 1. for plano- 


‘forte and orchestra and s&s " 
Pe ay opiir Ae Wags aad Dee ometana’s 
j ON erture to “The Sold Bride.”’ Miss 


Germaine Schnitzer was the sdloist aie 
The many beauties of the Beethoven’ 


The overture provided a brilliant cloge- 
| Second movement and the finale excep- 
tionally well given. <A most enthusias- 
tic outburst of applause followed tte 
Close resulting in the director being res 
“ote and the orchestra rising to ac- 
nowledge the a lati ae 
el g ppreciation of the audi. 
The Bach selection seemed somewhat 
'Jabored after the Beethoven number 
{ mot made no decided impression. It has 
noments of heautyv bh 1ey ar 
ofraet rerum but they are largely 
| Miss Schnitzer scored a decided tri- 
umph in the concerto. displaying wonder- 
ful technique and, ' if not making thre 
most of the possibilities of the number 
In its interpretative qualities certainly 
Played it-as few Pianists of today Cam. 2 
The overture Provided a brilliant closs: 
bes ‘oncerts of | 3 
most Successful Seaton. oe ip uy 
The names of the members of the or: 
chestra in the program book Will ‘stand. 


providentially appropriate to the’ sun- _ revision. 


shine and the blue sky without. It 
| was one of the few compositions which | 
could hold up its head beneath that 


ig <e Symphony, as played yesterday, 
“~ Fern Vily .and objectionably . over- 
renestrated. The counterpdéint is not 


SYMPHONY SEASON. 


SS RE 


sky and. that sunshine. guint LAST CONCERT OF a 
| 


_ richly woven as the counterpoint of 
“mmantel Bath’s celebrated pre- 


decessor of the Same name, but it is Final Program in Commemora- | 


rh rich to be played by a full orches- 
ra. of the modern dimensions of the 


1 

Ni Symphony. By consequence, 5 
e entrance of a solo flute or acant | 

‘ 


seemed far too light and insignificant 
while the great fortes were simply in- 
coherent oceans of sound. Smetana’s 
Overture is delightful, from first to last 
and a masterpiece of its kind. Yet it 
must be acknowledged that one’s mem- 
ories of that concert ‘are filled prin- 
Cipally with Miss Schnitzer and the E 
flat concerto. 


BEETHOVEN WORK | 


ENTHUSES AUDIENCE 


we 
\ 


Dr. Muck’s Orchestra Plays 
Fourth Symphony © Ex- 
ceptionally Well. 


TWALL., 


}citles where it gives a series of eon- 


tion of Centenary of Richard. 
Wagner’s Birth. | 
tae a 


The 32d season of the Sympho 1yv or- | 
chestra will end next Saturday evening, | 
May 3. The season from every point of. | 
View has been most successful, 

The orchestra has plaved to prac- 
tically “capacity houses’ sinee it began 
its work last October. Already subserip- 
tions are being taken for the outside | 


ee ee ee 


— 


certs and these are far ahead of the 
corresponding date of a year aga. 

At the request of many of the patrons 
of the Symphony concerts, Dr. Muek 
has determined to make his last pro-/ 


mee oe 


gram in commemoration of the ¢Gen- 


tenary of Richard Wagner's birth. The 
death of Mr. Schuecker, for 26 years! 


harpist of the orchestra, compelled hiin 
| to make certain changes in his plans, 


but the second half of the program will 


be given to Wagner. He will play ‘three & t 


lude to “Tristan and Isolde’ and the 


In nee? Saray ae Ape » me {13 pieces, the ‘Rienzi’ overture, th < 
By FRANK BER ° and th 


prelude to ‘‘Parsifal.”""” As Dr.» Muck | 


_— 


Se a a 





osW@neéther Humbers! Gn: “this week’s| 
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points out, these three works repre-\| | 0" s Beethoven’s fourth sym- Me uel Bach's little symphony has” mes —— 
sent most significantly the beginning, ome. Ceri ‘Philip Emanuel Bach’s sel- ayed here since ir. Muck A> prapine RO, 
the middle and the end of Wagner's dom heard symphony in E flat pyre | ) aie nt time five : hance, frig ned, . 
creative career. _ be to Smetana’s ‘So ‘ e three move- | Leen ek 
The- Pops this season will run 8% ~ hig wren | ments are closely connected. The first week, the last of th 7 concerts. next 
weeks, from Monday evenilg, May 5, |, The final concerts of the season will | has a lively pomp that we are accus- follows: Brahms eek will be as} 
until Thursday evening J\ljy ‘3. The || be given next week. At the request of; tomed to associate with Handel. Iti c minor: Wagener. iWalture aN. ‘ in 
orchestra will be consider ily ne | many of the patrons of the conderts' shows the composer's independence of | the irelide is rrate e oe Rienzi. 
than it hag ever been. Iny ead of 56 Dr. Muck has decided to make his fst : the contemporary formulas and there is and the »relude to “Parsif 1 Meta 
men it will have 65. There will be two | program in commemoration of the cen- a free use of the wind instruments. | | Stas. 
new conductors, Otto Urack, the as- tenary of Richard Wagner’s birth. The: The allegretto has Mozartian grace, but ) 
sistant conductor of the Symphony or- death of Mr. Schuecker, the harpist of| the third is conventional and perfunct- 230) REHEARSAL 
chestra, and Clement Lenom, one of the | the orchestra, has compelled him to) ory. What Vincent d’Indy has said # 
oboes of the orchestra, Mr. Maquarre | yare certain changes in his plans, but. Emanuel Bach’s piano sonatas might". met sy rE; 
will have the larger share. the second half of the program will be) os said ot pe eer pages of this sym- S Cobre x of 
here will be the usual number of devoted to Wagner. The Wagner num- pnony: “ us melody is sometimes te ) , oe 
pc college nights, Amherst College | perg will be Fp] ‘Rienzi’ overture, the | lacking in variety and distinction, aheg Beethoven 5 Fourt S 
will celebrate May 14. Brown University | prelude to ‘‘Tristan and Isobel” and the | unforeseen in rhythm and harmony gives Bs 
will have its first night on May 28. Will- prelude to ‘‘Parsifal.’’ Dr. Muck points’! to his compositions a most particular | phony Brilliantly Played. 
jams, which has come to be one of the out these three works represent most flavor.” 
most’popular nights of the season, ‘emp significantly the beginning, the Se sie in hivante S ae ae sym-j_ 
ne 3. Harvard Club has the hall |and the end of Wagner’s creative phony was eloquent. ‘he introduction : ' . i 
Tune 13 career. was impressive, significant in its mooa| Mig$ Germaine Schnitzer Performs 
aah en The symphony to lead the. program os ee The famous cantilena 
will be Brahms’s in C Minor, No. 1, 0 € second movement was sung with i ' | 
When Dr. Muck came to Boston in the purity of expression. The nobility was Liszt Concerto With Dash, | 
fall of 1906 it was his performance of preserved, whereas some _ conductors | 
| this Symphony that first revealed him here fall into sentimentalism in the en- 
to the musical public here as one of deavor to be expressive. But the salient The twenty-third Symphony rehears- 


the greatest conductors of the day. It feature of the performance was the [ al, Dr Muck conducted. Miss Germaine 

has been asked for many times during masterly reading of the Finale, Strongly ("Schnitzer was the _ soloist. The pro- 
| || the past winter. rhythmed, sparkling with life, finely | &ram: 

! proportioned. bheethoven..... ...Fourth Symphony 
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lays the Listz Concerto in 
E Flat and Makes Good 
Impression. 


CLOSE OF SEASON 
COMES NEXT WEEK 


Pop, Concerts to Begin Monday 
Evening, May 5, With Larger 
Orchestra Than Ever. 


Germaine Alice Schnitzer, the young | 
Frenchwoman who won a first prize at | 
the Paris Conservatory when she was | 
Only 14 years old, is the soloist at the} 


Symphony concerts this week. There 


} 
were four prize winners that year, but) 


Miss Schnitzer is the only one of them 
who has become famous. She made 
her debut as a Symphony soloist four 
years ago. Yesterday she returned to 
play the Listz concerto in E flat, and, 


impression with her fluent, highly- 


polished technique and her artistic 


feeling. 


REHEARSAL 


Hon a ”=—CSsS A, 2 /a? 


Miss Germaine Schnitzer’ the 


Pianist at Afternoon Per- 
formance. 


BACH WORK IN E FLAT GIVEN 


Eloquent Execution of Beet- 


hoven Composition—Impres- | 
sive Opening. | 


} 
‘ 
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By PHILIP HALE. . | 

The 23d public rehearsal of ‘the Bos- | 

ton Symphony orchestra took place vés- 

terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 

Dr. Muck conducted and Miss Germaine 

Schnitzer was the pianist. The program | 
was as follows: 


. 
| 
| 


qualities as a pianist. When she first 


visited Boston she rioteq in her tachni- 


cal proficiency, Her teacher, Raoul 
Pugno, played faster than any one we 
have heard, except possibly Eugen 


|_D’Albert and Mark Hambourg in their 
Salad days, when they lacked judgment. |. 


Some still remember the mad race be- 


tween Mr. Willy Hess, the Violinist, and 


Mr. Pugno in Cesar Franck’s violin 
sonata—of all pieces in the world! Their 
race might have been called ‘‘The Chase 
After Applause.” At her recital here 
this season the admirers of Miss 
Schnitzer thought that she had matured 
in her art; that she had broadened her 
Style; that she had acquired repose, and 
could be meditative and emotional when 
the music called for these moods. 

Aer performance yesterday was brilli- 
ent in technical display. It seemed as 
though Miss Schnitzer had said to her- 
self: “Come now, I’ll see if I cannot out- 
Strip Pugno.”’ Her performance was ex- 
citing, but the excessive speed did harm 
to Listz’s concerto, for too often the 
structural beauty was concealed. The 
concerto itself is defiant in its brilliance ; 
there is the “panache” of the romanti- 
cists; there is a challenge to the old con- 
certo formula. Over half a century old, 
the music is still intoxicating., But there 
is more in it than Miss Schnitzer re- 
vealed. There are’ passages of rare 
beauty, fleeting but exquisite measures 
of melodie ideas, sustained and tender 
melody ; charming arabesques. 

These were not fully brought out. 
The performance was one long, dazzling 
flash, the tour de force of a virtuoso. 


° 


| 


i 


sreat Bach's sons is interesting since 
it is hardly a symphony at all, but an 
extended suite. This clearly and logi- 
cally ordered old music shows the pro- 
cess of evolution of the symphonies of 
Mozart, which again are in part re- 
echoed in form and style in the fourth 


| Smetana’s vivacious, chattering over- -C. P. Emanuel Rach. ,eoond to No 4 | 

i H N \ ture, cl r i | ano Concerto No. 

23 § P (} | Deiiiantly eeaee ree episite, © wae Smetana..Overture to “The Sold Bride’”’ ' 
| Miss Schnitzer has many ‘excellent This symphony by the greatest of the 


of Beethoven. I 


Bach's symphony with its stately in- 
sistence upon the principal themes, | 
their innocence of thematic develop- | 
ment as Beethoven enriched and per-’ 
fected it and. the monotony in color, | 
particularly the grey woodwind, all 
tend to give it a meager character to 
modern ears, but not without the cast 
of nobility, The themes have a profile; 
they are differentiated so that the mas- 
culinity of a chief subject and the 
feminity of a contrasting one are un- 
mistakable, There are abrupt contrasts 
in dynamics, and there is considerable 
freedom in modulations Ags one of the 
foundations out of which Haydn con- 
tinued to build up a symphonic basis 
for Mozart and eethoven, this sym- 
phony is of interest. | 
The Beethoven was played with a 
scholarly grasp of thye interpretative de- 
vices that give orchestral music char- 
acter. To say that Dr Muck’s readings 
have crystal clarity and the propor- 
tion of a piece of architecture resplend- 
ent in ‘its majesty and beauty is repe- 
tition. But how he fllumined every 
measure and period yesterday. There 
was plasticity of phrase; there was un- 
erring judgment in the’ balance be- 
tween the predominating and accom-. 
panying voices, and in the graduation 
of the long ascent to a climax; there 
was the usual microscopical fineness in 
accent; there were passages of whis- 
pered softness in the strings and fe 
contrasting ones stood out with a fine 
resonance and sonority. 

Smetana’s overture, ...Which__ reflects: 


ee eS ee 





@ lusty peasant jJollty whicn - 
Rrnole opera ere S, ra “Blase 
e gs 


extraordinary brilliance, 

hoirs went scurrying after each other 
n the tempestuous fugue like runners 
Waiting impatient to be off. une whole 
overture was infectious with full-blood- 
ed, brawny humor. It was one of the 
most gpontaneous performances Dr 
Muck has given. 

Miss Schnitzer plausibly may have 
excited the demonstrative applagee. As 
a planist she is both fiery and muscular 
and her technic permits her to play 
very fast and very loud. She took 


men sGme amusement to follow. 
this is stimulating and diverting. But 
there are other qualities Which have 
their place. Miss Schnitzer’s perform- 
ance was not characterized for a 
bravura of patrician elegance, or for 
an arrogant abandon in passages of 
declamation; nor was she always mind- 
ful of a vocal tone or of flexibility of 
nuance in the passages which should 
be. sung. There was a dash in her 
Playing which always excites wonder 
and transport, and there Was also the 
touch of the commonplace. 

For the concerts next week, the last 
of the season, Dr Muck has chosen a 
Program to honor the centenary of 

"agner’s . birth. The overture to 
“Rienzi,‘ the prelude to “Tristan and 
Isolde” and the prelude to ‘‘Parsifal” 
Will be played. 
Brahms’ No. 1. 

EL ESET 

Here in Boston 


tring 


the | 
Scherzo at a pace which caused the | 


All | 


The Symphony will be | 


the present situation of the orchestra, have 
already made the climax of the year. 


| 


Thus, it is probable that the only com- 


memoration of the Wagner centenary in 


this town will be that of the Associated — 


German Societies in Jordan Hall on Sun- 
day, May 18. They purpose, then, to un- 
dertake a concert at which a part of the 
Symphony Orchestra will play, and sundry 
German choral societies will sing. Short 
addresses about Wagner and his influence 
will diversify the musical programme. Mr. 
Urban of the Opera House is to make one 
of them, and he has also agreed to deco- 


rate the stage. 


will be performed at the Opera House 


T = probabilities are that ‘‘Lohengrin’”’ 


for the first time at that theatre, early 
in the new séason, and that “Die Meister- 


be first represented 
The 


Singer” will 
course of January. 


in the 
announced addi- 


tion of two such operas of Wagner to the 
repertory has plainly quickened the inter- 
est of the public of potential subscribers 


in the new season. 
Dr. 
Symphony Orchestra have been 
| to abandon, at the last moment, their 


Muck and the management of the 
COmpelled 
plan 


_to make the final concerts of the year com- 


_memorative of the hundredth annivers 


| of Wagner’s birth. In the 

_wished an assisting singer of the 

rank, either a tenor like Mr. Urlus, 
Soprano like Mme. Fremstad, and 
was obtainable so late in the season. 


ary 
first place, they 
first 
or a 
none 


In 


the second place, the orchestra must re- 


main harpless to the end of the 
Since no harp-player 
Union, is available 
fortnight. 


for the 


season, 
outside the Musical 


remaining 
Thus even a purely orchestral 


programme of Wagner’s music has become 


impossible, since nearly every 
piece requires at least one harp. 


essential 
Thus 


_ are the consequences of the mistaken econ- 
Omy of dependence upon one harp doing 
after many years their enlightening work. 
Next year, if there are not two harps in 


the orchestra, 
cusable. 


the neglect will be 


inex- 
Meanwhile Dr. Muck will scrape 


together a final programme of harpless 
Pieces as he did for the concert of ‘ast 
week. He might well repeat Mahler’s fifth 


Symphony, for piece and performance, in 


| 
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FOURTH SYMPHONY 
JUDICIOUS READING 
OF MEDIOCRE WORK 


Miss Germaine Schnitzer, Piano 
Soloist, Recipient of Spontaneous 


Outburst of Enthusiasm. 


By Louis C. Elson. 


PROGRAMME. 
Beethoven—Fourth Symphony, 
Ph. Emanuel! Bach—Symphony in E flat. 
Liszt—Piano Concerto in E flat. 
Soloist—Miss Germaine Schnitzer, 
Smetana—‘‘The Bartered Bride’’ Overture. 

We not only mourn over ‘the death of 
Mr. Schuecker, but we are Vividly re- 
minded of the loss to Boston’s music by 
the changes of prosramme made neces- 
Sary by his decease. The two last pro- 
srammes must be made up of such pieces 
as do not use the harp. A final, entirely 
Wagner, programme is made impossible. 
There are other harpists in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Boston, but 
these belong to the Musician's union, and: 
we must remember that our orchestra is 
not affiliated with that organization. Any 
one of its members Playing with the 
Boston Symphony orchestra would be 
heavily fined. It is probable that the 


|| Successor to the position will come from 


| abroad. 


' 
' 


The absence of harp does not shut out 
any Beethoven score, for that composer 
only used the harp once, in some ballet- 
music connected with the little-played 
‘Prometheus’? numbers. | By the time that 
Krard brought in his concert-harp, with 
double-acting pedals, in 1810, Beethoven 
was too deaf to venture any experiments 
With an instrument that he was not 
familiar with. 


The fourth symphony has enough to say 


for itself, even with the small scoring 
Which we call the “Classical orchestra.” 
It was radical enough to start the critics 
in full ery. Among other things there was 
the extension of the scherzo, by repeating 
its trio and its chief theme, after the regu- 
lar form had been completed. We do not 
tnink that this mode of extension by repeti- 
tion was a good idea, and we hope that 
some time a conductor will arise who will 
have the courage to cut out the repeats. 
Then there was the bold treatment of the 
contra+basses in the coda of the finale, at 
the very end. 
basses played such violin-like passages. 
was practically the liberation of this. in- 
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Weber attacked. the work root and 


| repeats were faithfully made. 


, derfully read and played. 


. lor least, or which seems to have the jeast 
- inspiration, we would unhesitatingly reply, 


Never before had contra- | 


ne || Style suits excellently to this dashing com- 
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branch, He not only said, ‘Beethoven is. 
now quite ready for the mad-house,”’ but 
he wrote a satirical article in the ‘Cecilia,’ 
in which he pictured the contra-basses 
holding an indignation meeting and only. 
desisting in terror when threatened wiih 
another symphony from the Same pen. 
Poor Beethoven could only swear, in re- 
turn, but his real answer was a still more 
difficult passage for the contra-basses in 
the fifth symphony. Our contra-basses 
pot only took the passages at full speed 
but played them more Clearly, probably, 
than Beethoven ever heard them, 

The reading of the entire Symphony was 
a Well-balanced and judicious one. Al] the 
The horns 
played well in the trio of the scherzo, (al- | 
though, by the way, Beethoven miscalled 
this a ‘‘minuet’’) and the finale was won- 
Dr. Muck was 
twice recalled at the end of the work and 
the orchestra was made to rise. But for 
all that, if we were called upon to state , 
which of Beethoven's Symphonies we care 


“The Fourth!’ 


In a music dictionary in the possession 
of the present writer (the first one in the 
English language, 1724), there is this de- 
finition:— 

‘Symphony, 
airs, in two, 


by which is to be understood 
three, or four parts, for instru- 
ments of any kind; or the instrumental parts 
of songs, operas, or concertos are so called.’’ 

That was before Haydn made the sym- 
phony an orchestral sonata. Bach’s’three 
part inventions were published as “sym- 
phonies.’ It was a symphony of the old 
type that followed the Beethoven work. 
Therefore it would be unjust to call this 
a concert with two symphonies. The Bach 
symphony was a delightful contrast, a bit 
of the serene old, melody, which we love. 
to hear “in these most brisk and giddy- 
paced times.’’ 

The work was stronger than many a 
Mozart or Haydn selection that we have 
had, in spite of its old-fashioned repeti- 
tions. Of course the effects of the strings | 
were somewhat magnified from the origi- 
nal meaning, but they were effective never- 
theless. The trills which abounded in the 
string parts were especially striking and 
excAlently played. The work was far less”. 
contrapuntal than one might have eX-. 
pected, and there was considerable unison 
playing in it. ny 

It is about four years since Miss Ger- 
maine Schnitzer last played the Liszt K- 
flat concerto in Boston, at these same Con 
certs. She was a brilliant artist then, She 
is still greater now. We do not object to. 
the fact that Miss Schnitzer is, like his- — 


tory, repeating herself, for her exuberant 


strument from its single-note playing of a ||P0Sition and the work itself is one that 


fundamental bass. 


bears frequent hearing very well. 
genuine and sincere. 


It is” 
Only the pedant will 





TIGHT BINDING 


“complain that it is rather free for ‘# con-— prelude to ‘“Parsifal.’’ Two other con- { Straussites are still heavy with the satiety 
certo, that it is a Hungarian rhapsodie in| certs fall into the final week of the sea- By H. T. P / | of Mr. Fiedler's final years. The ears of 
disguise. Let it be so; Liszt was very | gon: a performance of ‘“The Messiah’ by 7 © RS, i the ultra-moderns have tingled to Reger’s, 
great in his Hungarian rhapsodies. the People’s Choral Union at Symphony Lendvai’s, Holbrooke’s, Mraczek’s and | 
The prominent seven-noted figure is so Hall tomorrow evening; and the annual FROUGH the two years during | Loeffler's music. The devotees of American | 
constantly and variedly treated that Liszt | concert of serious, exacting and often un- which Dr. Muck first served as composers have heard their Chadwick and 
was asked by an intention-finder what it | usual music by the Pierian Sodality as the | the conductor of the Symphonv their Macdowell. The Brucknerites and 
really meant, Whereupon the composer orchestra of Harvard University. Cs sitll: aoe ee seer aeeee i} the Mahlerites have had each their Sym- 
Sang to its notes: ‘‘Das versteh’t ihr alle | | oncerts, the controversy over f phony. The classicists have had their: fill 
nicht!"—"That you cannot understand!” | us programmes was endless. || of Baca, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 
If this work had no harp, it had a triangle, Symphony Hall—-Symphony Concerts bien ft It began within a month afte. his com- } Hearing Borodin and Rimsky-Korskoff in 
and it is possibly the only concerto piece The hundredth anniversary of the birth . ing; it continued even chee hie. Boa. ' unfamiliar pieces, those that crave the Rus- 
in the world in which that humble and of Wagner, now less than a month away, ors | Oren Sians have not heeded the relative absence 
toneless instrument has a temporary solo. Will be celebrated next Friday and Satur- toy * cf Tschaikowsky. The length of the concets, 
We cannot imagine the work better in- day at the final pair of Symphony Con- | or Mr. Iiedler’s Succeeding term, the | when chey were long, has se emingly vexed 
terpreted than it was yesterday afternoon certs, so far in hampering circumstance | pleased and the displeased liked to con- lew. . 
by Miss Schnitzer. There was abandon, conductor, orchestra and management can | trast his programmes with Dr. Muck’s Thus the champions of Dr. Muck’s pro- 
fire, fury and triumph in her playing of it, note it. The death of Mr. Schuecker de- The controversy ran the usua] diversified grammes have rested on their arms in the 
There was technique without end, but also. prived the orchestra of its only harpist; | and contradictory course of such dis- |) P&rvading tranquility, while even those who 
artistic insight. Hanslick once said that none was vubtainable for a fortnight out- | putes. Dr. Muck’s programmes suffered sed to scrutinize the list of pieces each 
this work will be remembered when side the Musicians’ Union, Hence no from an excess of Classic pieces; or they week to find new opportunity for eavil, have 


_Liszt’s vast church compositions are for- music of Wagner that requires a harp were overladen with contemporary mu- | “te everlooked a singularity that of old 


gotten, and he may be right. It was an can be played. Conductor and manage- sie. They contained far too Many fa- they Would have rolled upon their tongues, 
| exciting performance from first to last, ment wished an eminent singer, tenor or i miliar items; or they were cumbered with 4 Concertos and other’ solo pieces aside, 
and the power cisplayed was most virile, bOprano, that certain fragments of Wag- far too many “novelties.” They over SeventV-two items have filled Dr. Muck’s 
if it be allowed to give that adjective to ner’s music-dramas might be sung. So | looked the new Parisians, or Strauss ana 1B 2 ercghaphiptlahtity ee season. Of those items 
t female. The pianist was deservedly re- late in the season none was obtainable. his followers, or the ‘national’ Russians. lifty-one are pieces that stood on the pro- 
called over and over again with the most Consequently the commemoration has de- Why had Schubert no larger share in Sstammes of the concerts of his first term. 
spontaneous and hearty enthusiasm. It pJined into the performance of one of Wag- them? Or Schumann? Or Dvorak? The i, Other words a little more than alas 
Was a triumph of which Miss Schnitzer ner’s overtures and two of his preludes: the programmes were too long ana sindbis i , rom ~hiiuepenicn have been music that 
may be very proud. overture to “Rienzi” for an example of i or they were too short and too little ai- i sami Sher eho ri Symphony | 

CL aRe CoRR ve his early music; the prelude to “Tristan” : versified. The perturbed wrote  protest- sin pgp tay prone sae ‘Dr. Muome 
The concert ended with Smetana’s “‘Bar- poyt of the music of his maturity and the ing letters tc the management and the | programmes are taken for gratites non t 
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ture; since through the first two years 
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eee Overture, it is + are both prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’ from the music of newspapers and complained, as men and | ~—- 
melodic and contrapuntal, it exhibits both his final years. Each piece at least is rep- women in esthetic pain ana chagrin, | Lengthened Con t 
' ; 1neity. and i as fi ’ ’ adats as ; Leng tnenec nceer 
sy wet ten gg age ls amare e resentative and together the three make Over dinner tables and in the corners | : x 
r 4 ‘4 we . ms » he = ‘ S . ; y ry ° : ar 1h \ “14 ve ‘ cry , > rr " - 
Bupervly pe a significant sequence. By curious jux of clubs. The protests were many voiced | 'o the advantage of the concerts, Dr. 


r. Muck took the chief theme too : pe tt | sate | Peaadi mt 3, ok pad Uk ot 
se .D ‘ taposition, from Brahms comes the first and divergent. “In a multitude of coun- abt eB change that Mr. | 


softly, but soon one saw that this was to | > uth . } : Mad, eae” ee Bey, 
give speaks for a sweeping crescendo, And half of the programme. While he lived Sellors there is safety.’’ In this multi- | riedler made first and steadily upheld, | j | 
3 iW 


. os - TaYrS SEO , . °c ; . . . M pW recede? Y ‘OSA j ° N Tre Le , 
seldom have we heard as inspiring a cres- nd wrote not a few of his followers set tude there was safety—for Dr. Muck. He “i p ‘ent arose in Mr. Gericke’s | 
cendo effect. The fugal work was very his symphonic music in rivalry and con- went his own way tranquilly and to the that the Symphony Concerts should 
style was made the most of with appro- that both are dead, they rank as the two | programmes, according to his own lizhts. seems quite able to say When conductor 
priate heartiness, and all the spice that most illustrious German composers of the | and custom so fixed their length, deduction 

: , oa r } * ica} ‘ ~~ . : , 
Kettle-drums and piccolo are capable of last half of the nineteenth century. The A Change and a Contrast | of the intermission and of the minutes eon- | 
Was added to the dish. It was a very chosen piece is Brahms’s first symphony in : Returnine to hi : D sumed in applause and recalls, especially 
‘ r i on “ cP ) S OS as c Y . . ‘ 
brilliant ending to a very brilliant concert (¢ minor. In his first term here Dr. Muck Miu Dias “ “ ra r tC las at autumn r. when there was a soloist to acclaim, usu- 
; ’ . M "OS ; cr 1 c ~cye? r . a ‘ S b .s ‘ 5 ) "eS : ] 2 yr “4 1Y) c= I < - - a m 
which was more interesting in its second pyt it early on his programmes, and the Me Raw at dhe an, ce programme-making, } ally left seventy minutes at most for the 
than in its first part lation both of the and now at the end ot Aa he has finished actual performance af ” tarts Ah 
Ise i lsiceeesseeecstichemeeenencnens ' performance was a ce ge os 4 seas his twenty-fourth and final programme of $ ‘ i pertormance of music. Thirty-five 
§ ‘ 1e eloquenc : . mn anal sram1 
The Final Symphony Concerts with Com- eloquence of the music an ; Ale the season. In all the intervening seven 
of the conductor. Fe may well now t , months the v ices of complaint and pro 
memorative Wagner and Brahms’s First leave in it. tent have sie: concerto Such a tacit limitation of time 


. - . . f 
Symphony—The People’s Choral Union to Rarely have grumbling subscribers ad. || CTibbed the conductor in the choice of his | 


4 1 pi I LS 
, dressed the management of the concerts: | Pleces and narrowed the scope of the con- 
66 ” AllAS it O tne concert: 
ee r ‘ , ; , : 18 © a 7 r . , : 
Try The Messiah Another Harva d still more rarely have they lamented alou ! | tft rts: V\ hile if Was hard to believe that 
Concert of Serious Music : e d LC | in the newspapers. Yet the programmes ' the receptive faculties of the audiences 
. , . - > 


» oor a ees (4), AE 43 have been open in more or less degree to | Were benumbed at the end of an hour and 
ITH the concerts of Mext wéek, Dr. nearly every objection urged against them a half. Little by little, Mr. Fiedler length- 
Muck ends the first of his fve years through Dr. Muck’s first term. Neither in |; ened the concerts to an hour and forty- 

theory nor in practice has the conductor five minutes or on occasion to two hours. 


} 

of new service with the Symphony , Pag tage 
Orchestra and ends also a season in whiecn rail i ‘ : t much diverged from his former Standards Dr. Muck has quietly anl Wisely ad- 
and procedure with them. In one respect, hered LO the chal ge, The advantages to 

| 


Or forty of them might fall to the chosen 
Symphony, to say nothing of a _ soloist’s 


been relatively few and feeble 


[ 


he has restored it to its old standards of pe dong Alte age ch 
technical accomplishment and clothed with indeed they have been ver) Singular, but the conductor in his prosramme-making; 
no one has much heeded it. 


@n old and a new eloquence. He begins : 

his final programme with a symphony | As few have asked whether the pro- | they hear; and to the range and interest 
in which he, the orchestra and the music eas a ad | gg ong ere tate $0 is of the concerts in general, speak for them- 
‘ ; ‘eory upon which Dr. Muck is presume | e At ncinanban | mn. 7 My ’ 
itself s y 4 ow a 1 ik a 8 t selves. Moreover, as in Mr. Fiedler’s 
t poke seven years ago with memor- | to pick and arrange his lists. No more have 


time, the public has shown no impatience 


able voice—Brahms’s Symphony in €¢ doing ether ny tat bisa | 
minor. The other items pineal aa ate the | New and Old Tendencies in oo a Bln pbdiinte ob dg ai Santen | under the new custom. Departures in the 
approaching centenary of Wagner's birth: | the Outcome porary aha nove) music: The Hahuenvites course of the concert were more numerous 
his youthful overture to **Rienzi,’’ his 2 Te have seldom lifted wailing voices: the in Dr. Muck’s first term, when his pro- 
mature prelude to ‘Tristan’? and his final “Jr. arrd + PreK) OW & = , 


} 
to the audience in the variety of pieces that | 
| 
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grammes were short, than they have ore 
this season, when they were pigs ei ~ 
A long programme will hold the au os oh 
if it is interesting. A short progra 


will not, if that same audience finds it dul). | 


Thus by the practice of two conductors the 
Symphony Concerts have been definitively 
lengthened. On that score they accord 
better now with similar concerts elsewhere 
in Europe and in America. 


— 


‘Two More Innovations 

In two respects, besides, Dr. Muck, whose 
‘mind will work logically, has been quietly 
bringing rule and custom into the pro- 
srammes of the Symphony Concerts. One 
is a relatively minor ordnance. Under his 
predecessors, an assisting singer might, if 
She chose, sing songs to piano accompani- 
ment for one or more of her appointed num- 
bers. The singers of the year now ending 
have indeed sung songs, but always or- 
chestrated songs, <A piano has stood upon 
the stage only when the score added it to 
the orchestra or a virtuoso was to play a 
concerto upon it. As the purists say in a 
council of perfection to which none but 
them has attained, a singing voice is a 
disconcerting anomaly in a symphony con- 
cert. By wider agreement, a song sung to 
a plano accompaniment, while an idle or- 
chesira sits listening by, certainly is. Songs 
with piano belong to the relative intimacy 
of the recital in a small hall to a limited 
audience. Songs may have their place in 
Symphony concerts; but they must be scaled 
to an orchestral accompaniment, Jest they 
be swallowed in the extent and magnitude 
of their surroundings, and seem still more 
an interruption to the sequénce of orches- 
tral pieces. Dre Muck has done well to 
Sanction only orchestrated songs for the 


every concert. He has not made*his alter- 
nations an invariable rule. He has neither 
humored nor overburdened his ‘audiences. 
He has not forgotten that in a long 
series of concerts the unexpected is an 
essential element. Dr. Muck still ‘‘uni- 
fies’ his programmes; that is to say, 
he will not let music of one dis- 
tinctive style stifle or cloud music of 
another, less able to ‘bear the strain of 
contiguity. No more will he jumble unre- 
lated items into a single programme that 
each may tickle the hearers’ ears with a 
new and pungent sensation. But he is less 
rigid and theoretical in his ‘‘unification’’ 
than he once was. It is so pliant now that 
often it has been hardly more than a clear 
and reasonable codédrdination. 


et a 


Exploring the Library 


Yet again, Dr. Muck has brought a new 
and fruitful procedure into his programme- 
making. Certain classics must inevitably 
have their recurring place on his or any 
other conductor’s programmes—the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, 
Mozart, Haydn: the ‘‘standard overtures 
and many another established piece. They 
are ever-present, as it were, in the mind 
of a conductor when he sits down to pro- 
eramme-making. He has only td distribute 
them advisedly through his concerts. At 
his elbow also, and similarly present for 
the time in his mind, are sundry novel 
Pieces, deserving performance. This or 
that new tone-poem has made a stir in 
Europe and warrants repetition in Boston. 
One and another new piece has obvious 
individuality and achievement that the 
conductor would fain publish to his au- 
diences. Again he has only to distribut, 
as many of these as he may through his 
rrogrammes as shrewdly as he sprinkle 


record not oné of these was new in 191v.- 


13 to the Symphony Concerts. By actual 
impression upon hearers, almost every one 
was as novel as though it had come fresh 
from composers and publishers. Count 
these as ‘‘novelties,” as they really were, 
and the number of the new pieces of thea 
year is more than doubled. With these re- 
productions truly Classified, it rises as high 
as any just expectation could demand. 


——— ap 


“Novelties” and Information 


Almost without exception the novel pieces 
on Dr. Muck’s programmes in the strict 
sense of the words have deserved their 
place there. Lendvai’s new Symphony was 
music of uncommon individuality and of 
no little power. ‘“Max and Moritz’ Was at 
least an amusing Orchestral feat. Hol- 
breoke’s ‘Queen Mah’ brought a composer 
of unusual imagination into the repertory 
of the Symphony Concerts. The high place 
of Reger among contemporary composers 
warrants the performance of each new or- 
chestral piece, like the “Concerto in the 
Olden Style,’’ from his hand. Mr. Chad- 
Wick’s ‘‘Aphrodite’’ was above the average 
of the music of American composers. Dr. 
Muck’s novelties, again in the Strict sense 


of the word. so bore witness to the discrim- 


ination with Which he chose them. Yet, 
as Some say openly or under their breaths, 
there might have been more of them to 
the gratification of lively musical curiosi- 
ties, Probably there wil] be another sea- 
son. For half at least of the current 
musical year Dr. Muck sought before al] 
elss to raise the orchestra to his standards 
of performance, alike in range of technical 
accomplishment and of imparting elo- 
quence, Such schooling of an orchestra 
is best done, not With the newest ‘“novel- 
ties,’’ however exacting, but with estab- 


( ringly on. his lists. 
by clear and f 
as contemporary classics and 
to all the 
By this time, for example, are not the tone- 
poems of 
through the 
ficiently established in the orchestral] rep- 
ertory the 
Srateful to many sorts Of hearers to war- 


rant the performance of two or three or 
four of 


Symphonies 
from season to Season? 


even Schinberg 
is Passing place 
The secondary 

or Roussel, Schmitt or 
Roger-Ducasse—may be only imitating 
Debussy, as Dr. Muck contends, but may 
we not hear and judge the nature and 
the extent of this imitation for our- 
Selves? By common consent, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra has its Obligation to be 
musically informing. 


o— 


“Contemporary Classics” 


AS Dr. Muck’'s programmes may reason- 


new pieces next Season, so 

may reasonably give more place to 

may fairly be called contemporary 
Classics. There are old-established class- 
ics, like many a symphony of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Schumann and Dr. 
Muck gives them just and recurring room 
in the Symphony Concerts. There are 
modern classics as well—the Symphonies 
of Brahms, the overtures and the preludes 
of Wagner, sundry Symphonie poems of 
Liszt, various Russian pieces—and again 
Dr. Muck has put them justly and recur- 
Are there not also, and 
air title pieces that may rank 


be entitled 
emoluments of their position? 


Strauss from “Don Juan” 
“Symphonia Domestiea” suf- 
world 


Over and sufficiently 


them in alternate years as the 


of Beethoven are alternated 
Is not much OL 


, ieee AEE ta the music of Debussy and d’Indy of like 
singing soloists. them with his classics. Setween bo i lished classics and repertory pieces that can deserts? Do not these contemporary class- 


The other systematizing step is of larger may almosi fili his lists for the year. ‘ be quite as exacting in their kind as well. ies tighten their hold upon their hearers 

moment. Almost steadily throughout the Yet waiting on the shelves of os Dr. Muck has lifted the orchestra to these by each new repetition, and so become 
. °- 4 *< ; = ; ’ SO : Tit ’ . c P ; P ~ 2 ¢ 21 ~ ‘ 

year, Dr. Muck has balanced a modern library of the orchestra lie in tens a Standards; he may make it a more varied modern classics of unquestioned right to 


Symphony, or tone-poem (which is its con- twenties and almost in fifties, pieces .. = but hardly a more Sensitive instrument their recurring place in sym phony : con- 
. } ; i 7° io TA ‘yy ir iz ‘ 6 re , 
temporary equivalent), with a classic sym- the conductor might well scrutinize an 


phony. He began the first concert with a 
symphony by Beethoven; the second with 
& symphony by Sgambati; the third with a 
Symphony by Bischoff; the fourth with 
another symphony by Beethoven. A light 
Symphony by Hadyn at one concert pre- 
ceded a long and mighty symphony by 
Mahler at the next. And so forth, almost 
from concert to concert not only in the bal- 
ancing of classic and modern symphonies, 
but of symphonies that were exacting to 
hear with symphonies that came and went 
in easy pleasure. Out of this quiet wis- 
dom have come a succession of symphonies 
at which neither the devoted classicists nor 
the insistent modernists could reasonably 
grumble, and a soothing diversity of im- 
pression to those that used to complain 
that Dr. Muck’s programmes were monot- 
onous. Yet in all this Dr. Muck has avoid- 
ed hard-and-fast systematizing. He has 
kept his balancing and his alternating elas- 
tic. He has not imposed a Symphony on 


produce. Many of them were once ~novel- 
ties.”” In their time, they were played, 
applauded, discussed, and then laid to pe 
petual repose in their pigeon-hole. no 
a few deserve to be performed again, ; 
become, under the passing years, “nove . 
ties’’ once more. Others are overlooked 
classics, outside the routine that conduc- 
tors take with established composers, ye' 


little less deserving than the rest of their 
Muck has 


music. The season through, Dr. 
been a diligent and discovering explorer 

the library of the Symphony Orchestra. 
From it he has drawn forth 
Bischoff’s, Sinding’s, Sibelius’s and 
another neglected symphony. 7 
found this or that available miscellaneous 
bbe nn gathered dust came Coarpenwe: 
‘Ttalian Impressions,’’ Loeffler’s Pagan 
Poem,’ Debussy’s ‘The OR,» Ramen Y- 
Korsakoff’s ‘‘Antar’’ and Mahler’s mighty 
symphony of last week. By meticulous 


Sgambati s 
many 
In it he has 


From the shelves on which they 


than it has now become, Another year he 
may play upon it what he will, as he will. 
Then those who now complain that the 
Season through we have heard no new 
French music from the voung and ris- 
ing Parisian composers may protest more 
justly at what they choose to cal] nar- 
rowness and oversight. Then also those 
that are fain to hear the music of 


| Schénberg or Korngold may more forci- 


bly ply their arguments for the inclusion 
Of one or another Specimen of it in Dr. 
Muck’s programmes. As they make their plea, 
there is a measure of validity in it. The 
music of Schénbereg, for example may 
not fall as music upon Dr. Muck’s ears. 
It may deserve the denunciation and the 
derision that have been heaped upon it. 
But it is also music that is making live- 
ly stir and causing hot debate in the 
world. For the information of the pub- 
lic of the Symphony Concerts, it should 
be played at them that it may hear and 
judge for itself. Catholicity, one of the 


certs. Dr. 
and courage. 


both so to “recognize” Strauss or Debussy, 
Dr. Muck {is alse 


reason seems all on the side of guch recog- 
nition. 


ew *as wm ~~ peso hei eo w a 
‘Tristan and Isolde’”’ 


‘‘Parsifal”? 


Muck is a conductor of will 


It takes relatively little of 


a man who reasons, and 
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Symphony Hall. 


armen ea LE RE TE, 
SEASON 1912--18. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


XXIV. CONCERE, 


(Last of the Season.) 


SATURDAY, MAY 3, AT 8 P.M. 
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Second Movement from Beethoven’s SEVENTH SYMPHONY 
In Memoriam JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN 
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BRAHMS, SYMPHONY No.1, in C minor, op. 68 


I. Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 
II. Andante sostenuto “4 
Til. Un poco allegretto e grazioso 
IV. Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 
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RICHARD WAGNER, OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Rienzi”? 
1813--1913 (1840) 
PRELUDE to “Tristan and Isolde” 


(1859) 
PRELUDE to ‘‘Parsifal”’ 


(1877) 
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JULIUS AKEROYD, 
Who Wil; Return to England, His Boyhood’s 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS’ 


THE END CROWNS DR. MUCK’S 
Trane WORK tw 30643 


OS 


The Goal That He Set Himself in October 
Becomes the Goal That He Has Achieved 
in May—The Orchestra Now at Its High- 
est Pitch of Attainment and the Con- 


| 
' 


ductor in the Fulness of His Powers— 


Released Brahms and Codimemoerative 
Wagner—Enthusiastic Leave-Takings 


_--————- 


VEN with three numbers of the pro- 

sramme commemorating the cen- 

tenary of the birth of Wagner, 

with Brahms’s most eloquent sym- 
phony besides, and with a curiously ob- 
truded and somewhat belated memoria! 
piece—the andante of Beethoven's seventh 
Symphony—to the late Mr. Morgan, the final 
Symphony Concert yesterday afternoon 
brought most thought of Dr. Muck and the 
orchestra and of the sum of their work for 
the year, Of course, there was applause in 
plenty for both—the Seneral, sincere and 
hearty applause by which the Friday au- 
dience has now become much the more 
responsive and reciprocating of the two 
companies that weekly hear the Symphony 
Concerts. Memorial or no memorial to Mr. 
Morgan, clapping cheerfully and warmly 
welcomed Dr. Muck when he came to his 
place; swelled between each movement of 
Brahms’s symphony: at the close called 
the conductor back. set the orchestra on 
its feet and summoned hina yet a third time: 
waxed again after each piece of Wagener: 
and would not cease, even when a long 
concert was done, until Dr. Muck had 
once and twice taken modest but unusually 
Smiling leave. 
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All this was more than token of the gen- 
eral appreciation and admiration. It was 
the outward and audible sign that now at 
the beginning of May the end has crowned 
the work which the conductor set himself 
six months ago. He returned to his post 
resolved above all else to make the Sym- 
phony Orchestra as perfect an instrument 
aS he could compass. He would not have 
it merely more eloquent than other orches- 
tras; for that, however high the standard, 
was relatively a common criterion. He 
would have it eloquent with the rare and 
ideal eloquence in which fulfilment almost 
matches vision. To that end Dr. Muck 
Shaped his programmes and ordered his 
rehearsals. For that end he lavished all 
his powers tirelessly and stimulated all the 
powers of his men. They have answered 
aS though they knew and felt his end. To- 


gether they have gained it. At the close | 
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moré of his conducting are still to come— 


the Symphony Orchestra seemingly stands 


at the apogee of attainment. More than 
ever before it is as perfect an instrument 
4s a human instrument can well be. Here 
and there, it can be bettered in an indi- 
vidual voice and the player upon it. as 
it was bettered the other day with a new 
tuba, Doubtless it will be so bettered as 
Dr. Muck may discover and will. But 
these are details—-often heeded only by 
the expert—in the sum of the whole effect. 

That effect, by merely human standards, 
is now almost perfect—perfect in the 
quality of tone in the several choirs and 
in most of the Sharply individualized in- 
struments; perfect in the range, the 
balance, the euphony, the elasticity and the 
sensibility of the blended tonal mass; per- 
fect in its luminous utterance of music, 
in the manifold force of voice that it gives 
it, in 'the diverse richness of its coloring of 
it, in the variety of its march through it, 
in its rhythmic Suppleness and felicity, 
in its manifold eloquence of mood and 
passion, image and suggestion, poetry and 
drama. The Symphony Orchestra is now, 
as never before, a virtuoso orchestra in the 
highest, amplest and finest sense of the 
words. It is more than a virtuoso 
orchestra because it warms its virtuosity 
with glowing beauty and wings it with 
the multifold strength of ordered and 
sensitive power. It delights the ear; it 
transports the imagination; its voice is an 
emotion in itself. They Say that the old 
and dying Vieuxtemps sent for the young 
Ysaye that he might hear the slow move- 
ment of one of his violin concertos played 
as he had imagined it. So more than one 
composer, of old or newly dead, might 
be fain to summon the Symphony Orchestra 
into the Elysian Fields to hear it play his 
music. ‘The fortunate living may come and 
hear for themselves and depart rejoicing. 
In their hearts they may even say: “Did 
IT really write so?’’ 


The men themselves have helped to work 
these signs and wonders: but they could 
not have wrought them without their con- 
ductor to be the leader and so the guiding, 
Stimulating, ordering and achieving force 
in the deed. Dr. Muck may or may not 
be unmatched among the conductors ot 
the first rank in our immediate time. it 
is perilous to bear a measuring rule into 


“of Dr. Muck’s first year—-ana four years | 


the orchestral Olympus. But none of them | 


seems to assemble more of the attributes’ 


of a great conductor or to hold them in 
juster balance. His industry is as tireless 
as it ts unobtrusive; he holds all his facul- 


ties in even and ready command; the first . 


and the deepest interest of his life is the 
practice of his profession and his art. 
Servans servorum Dei—the servant of the 
servants of God—the early Popes ugad 
proudly to name themselves. So Dr. Muck 
might call himself, and aS proudly, the 
servant of the composers whose musi¢c he 
plays. He transmits it to us who hear in 
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the living image of its form and gub- | , re nine | | | 
d and undiminished | ; of ; now in shad- Ye Oi 8 ed Vv Ira0MN mp | May yet see the meani Bless © 
stance, in the uncloude in. tossing tumults of tone; ‘n n q INY ¢ ) \ Ki and unheard-of progressions, i 


eloquence of its own voice, in the emotion, owed and blended under voices; again in MI Vhs than ean : ‘ : ec 
pete woemns, A which 3 we- created. Divin« | ) ps6 sweeps of sound; again in nervous en- i ae hie Sy time tn EReeeone md pips 
ing, he imparts. Imparting, he enhances ergy; and yet again in grave, rich ee of SE ASON ENDED cee Cae 
and intensifies. sustained song. When has it sounded so Ges | . | We thank pp. Muck for } tf 
For in Dr. Muck is ip aga apa various of voice, so rich of emotion? It see. Lt —@lassics well alongside of tin’ tree yo" 
tion and that quality of impartment whic was as though the conductor was releasing | CT, that the comparison micht t . | Hees 
differentiate the great conductor from the the passion of tone that Brahms had hid- | OSING PROGRAMME “3 to those who are still cue rg Bia 2s: 
marey pple practitionér of his art. The | gen in reticence, as though his fire had | 5 
psychologists—and what a field conducting melted the composer’s reflection into out- | 


ft. 


A BRILLIANT ONE The concert of yesterday afternoon wad 


opens to them—may analyze such divination pouring. The slow movement, with the MER SCA also very sane and comprehensible. The 
Sreat symphony of Brahms needed no 
Feature Was an Unusually ' bietures and stories to enhance its power, | 


pe oe aa. Uaietion. Whol te oolke Orchestra singing almost rea pg espe Its 
SereesOn ari a ee tba rOice, went its way from shadowe aU 

sufficient for us who listen through twenty- | $8 to shadowed beauty, grave, poignant. B ise It Was an appeal to the intellect as well as 
four or forty-eight concerts in a season to | Sometimes this beauty seemed to suffuse rilliant Performance of Brahms’ to the emotions, and the dignity of its 
its play. Out of it in Dr. Muck Spring the | the whole orchestra, the whole song. Or ; themes and the tremendous skill of its 
‘pace, the accent, the rhythm, the tonal | it lingered in some long-held phrase or First Symphony, | figure treatment had a sympathetic inter 
color that reveal each piece of music that harmonically it underwent almost Wag- preter in Dr. Muck, No one can forget. 
he chooses, that give to It 40 mass and de- nerian transfiguration. The gradients of By Louis c. Bison. his great Success with this same work, in 
tail its integrity and individuality, its ap- quiet color were endlessly subtle; the mel- PROGRAMME Boston, a few years aso. It was then al- 


propriate eloquence, its animating and re- low gravity never hardened into austerity. Brahms, First s detente ee ee performange of 


- ~ . — . a ; | ; 
creating life. It does not merely sound in | The little scherzo was bright with rhythm Wagner, “Rienzi”? Overture. ieee on ae ee aise 4 ‘was a ereacia 
i aS at that time, but it Was a great and | 


its own image; it sounds in that image | : ntal song. ! agner, Prelude car A 
made alive, penetrating, commanding, | 2NG aglow Taube guetta Gea: that ; Wagener, Prelude . ‘Porcine en ‘ Memorable interpretation all the same, 
What Wagner called the melos and bade The famous tr we’ inte the vertest act. | The Programme Dr. Muck manages to give the work as 
the conductor find is the soul of the music, | Conductors can ma acai trickery, began in & fitting ; much color as if it were a Mahler sym. 
Dr. Muck finds it. Akin to this divination. | fice and even esses + doa thee asin Nanneaiid a: | Phony, and if poor Huge Wolf had- hear 
if not a part of it, is the sensitiveness of | & moment of neat aaa ran low; the tonal : , Cesses the final coda as our fiery conductor gaye 
his ear to the euphony, the force, the qua]- | The instrumenta beet oading pizzicati : “ it, ke would have had no more doubts ag 
ity of tone that he draws from his orches- | tints were ages t or aes horns sound- ~~ « tO Brahms’ ability ‘‘to exult.”’ Four re- 
tra. It extends from the finest gossamer || Swept through the stri ney Hite ‘shea amie Calls followed the end, and the orchestra 
| delicacies to the largest multitudinou: ed their wondrous melo Ae wal asin’ it. hearty thanks for was obliged to rise, amidst the wildest 
Sweeps. Akin again is his superlative sen- || it into beauty; the wrth alin,” ahaa issuing Ie Bes It has been q triumphant | CDthusiasm. But re great power of the 
| sitiveness to rhythm and his adroit com- |} It was as though the pipe ye outros its "eason in almost every particular. work actually made the rest of the Con- | 
mand of it. Of this divination seems his |] from a brimming heart ieee (a the omega the mest important points of it w ay | Cert seem an anti-climax. 
range and mastery of contrast, of propor- Song of joy. The wpa Penis es iia the = recall the following :— It is to be noted that even Waegnerians 
joning and of repose. His sense of un- || ing and propelling apie. eo pation | “thas Striking performance of the Bischoft do not ride Wagner's hobby-horses nowen 
folding and cumulating design, his fore }} music, drove it and the ore sou ty paral ny Which grew Stronger on better days. W asner utterly disowned “Rienzi,” 
knowledge of the end from the beginning, | in Streaming energy, rose in ot e am ite ee ees A. rather bitter Reger con- | but, in spite of its occasional blataney, 
however far-flung, may pass for intellectual] tumult, ended elate and breat ‘io aid : via #4" ancient Style,’" which, : however, portions of it remain in the repertoire. 
faculty. Yet it is of imagination. too. By own intensity. Not Brahms emo sat : “Se : ged sa ucted by Mr. Urack. Lendvai's : W agner wanted to abolish the ‘“Tann- 
clear imagination, which is also divination. —for the music is intrinsically yi LO . - which ‘ haw scored, Symphony, | hauser overture, but the modern con-° 
Dr. Muck seems to enter into the very || but Brahms almost passionately released. oulc¢ Stood upon a | Cuctors and audicnces cling to it all the 
ind’and spirit of the composer. The cor. mm Poe nes . not care mueh ; Same, Composers ought to learn that their 
min pir: . War- 3 O hear it again. Debussy’s “TJ, Mer,’’ best efforts do not destroy their le se 
poser wrote in emotion, sometimes in an The rest was Wagner--the babe ac GPieibne: upon which we do not Care to gy arent | ones; a 8reat school does not oblite ry ; 
emotion that the music hardly embodied and | ner of the overture to. Fens! Wich) 2. ae | VOyages. Sindine’s symphony ih'D shinee : little one; champagne does not abolna 
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released. Divining, penetrating, Dr. Muck Muck made as sonorous and flamboyant as : «Which made a noble impression. \ heer. 


enters into this emotion, transmits it, the theatrical romanticism that hoa ys g Mraczek’s “Max and Moritz’’ in which j Therefore we found some pleasure in the 
and sometimes releases and heightens it as | and fashioned it; the passionate, the pu j | the public were allowed to hear clucking ; trumpet blasts that brought in the last 
enough he were freeing that, which from | gant, sensuous and flaming Wagner OF @ hens in a poultry yard, the sizzling of « # of the Tribunes, and we wasoben the broad 
Sheer intensity of feeling, held the composer ' the golden prime of the prelude to “Tris- ‘ frying-pan, the explosion of the school. | melody of the prayer for what it was 
almost tongue-tied. As widely as these | tan,’’ and Dr. Muck wove his aching : master’s pipe Which had been filled with | worth, and did not inquire if it was as 
composers range, so ranges Dr. Muck’s phrases into the mounting song of desire, ‘ Ssupnpowder, the Clacking of the mill which | great as Isolde’s ‘‘Liebestod.”’ And, after 
divination. Now to do and to be these wrenching itself out of fate to feed upon Mi ground the two wicked boys to- minute all, if one scans closely he will find bom- 
things is to be a very great conductor in | itself till it falls and dies of its own satiety; MM) fragments, and all were very happy in # bast in “Parsifal’ and its prelude too, If 
seeeuMess of his powers. Recall for the | . 14 last, the prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’’ of the Mj tracing these things, even if the music| auditors could only  secularize their 
Climax of the year the last. four or five , final years wherein Wagner wrote the mu- & was not very wonderful. Give the auditor thoughts in this matter they might form 
concerts. Fortunate the orchestra and the sic of anguish, of pity, of hope and of eevee’ to follow and he is “_premely | a fairer estimate of this latter work, :Per- 
conductor who could match them. mystic ecstacy as no man had written it mene providing that he can identify it. | haps a little study of Nietsche and a recol- 
| before or has written it since. They tell oN yaad _\phrodite, perhaps his | lection of the fact that Wagner dia nite 

AS many of these attributes and attain- how the old composer, conducting it almost rst work, and an important addition || believe in his own libretto, might help to 


ments of men and master as the music of by chance in one of the final rehearsals at to. +e, modern repertoire. And Mahler’s | a fairer judgment of ‘‘Parsifal.”” But Wag- 
w | r Fifth symphony, which was wonderfully Wg 
yesterday asked shone through their per- Baireuth, made it pierce the hearts o | interpreted. But ¢} gua ners second-best is better than the very | 
| ape =e tegtllilens © Most significant point f pest of any composer now living. ‘Ws 


formance. The Symphony in C minor those that heard. It is hard to believe | 6-be noted | see 4 igs 
of Brahms began in magnificently project-| that Dr. Muck yesterday did less than he. ee sgl he: fle do ath boy fact 
ing and propelling eloquence that made the At moments as he stood intent and in pro- | Brahms, Havan Gaiai cua Wahon fo § de vy 
Music almost Straussian in its power. | file, he was uncannily like the portraits of and Sires works of th | S'ven, ft in too vivid contrast with ‘‘Rienzi”’ (per- 
‘ e.. 3 . d d ini w himself H. T. P. Sth: eigas Sp asters never i haps this was intentional) and ‘‘Parsifal’t 
The slow introduction advance | Wagner himself. | failed to arouse great enthusiasm. That sifal” 
f it ae : ' “C 1 did not make a very thrilling end to the’ 
streaming harmonies to the rhythm of its was a very healthy sign. It may th ; 1, 
drum ibeats. The allegro ran its course now been also a rotest. P ‘ y Aave |} concert, but Dr, Muck was appl ed | 
, protest. erhaps the ter— vehemently at the end, all the same. A 

porary madness of Art is passing, and /. 
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The ‘Tristan and Isolde” prelude was. 
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ee 4 jan respectrur accordance with’ the can- 
sword’ of Especial prise Ought to be added tn .Tespectrut accordance: with the: ean 
‘word of és. sia ons of the classic composers, Brahms. 
for, the horn, trombone and pluzicato string’ | i. a red-hot rormanticist, and’ His: ro- 


‘work in the symphony. manticism becomes the crowning glory tra, under Dr. Muck, has. regained the 
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SF . DH BE brilliant symphonic season. The ovshake 
sins precision, the homogeneity, the elastict._ 
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At the beginning of the concert the slow 


ef 
ae 
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movement from Beethoven's Seventh sym- 


yhony was played in memory of John Pier- 
pont Morgan. This was a most fitting tri- 
bute to a man who has been a patron of 


music and all the _ sister-arts. 


A few 


auditors loudly applauded this. We wonder 
if they would have applauded at the 


funeral! © 
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SYMPHONY 
PAYS TRIBUTE 


‘Honors Morgan’s Memory 


| at Final Rehearsal | 
i Po __trny 8. 14 
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BY OLIN DOWNES 


The laSt public rehearsal of the 32d} 


‘season of the Boston Symphony Or-| 


' 


chestra’ took place yesterday afternoon | 


In’ Symphony Hall. The concert this) 
pewening will bring to an end the first | 
‘term of Dr. Muck’s' present engage | 
ment. ‘The programme, which had heen, 
previously announced, was prefaced by 
the performance of the second move- 
iment of Beethoven's seventh symphony, | 
lin observance of the dcdeath of John, 
Pierpont Morgan, who was thus remem-. 
bered bv his ciose friend, Mr. Higgin- 
son. The music was applauded by some, 
and those who applauded could hardly 
be blamed for their appreciation, 
> When Dr. Muck entered the applause 
Was continued for several minutes. It 
Came as the spontaneous tribute of an 
audience that has grown more enthusi- 
astic at each of the concerts of the 
winter past. 

The main body of the programme, 
| in addition to BeethovekR’s music, con- 
‘sisted of the Brahms C minor sym- 
‘phony and three overtures or preludes 
of Wagener, intended as a partial ob- 
Servance of the Wagner centenary: 
‘the overture to ‘‘Rienzi,’’ the preludes 
to “Tristan and Isolde’ and ‘Parsi- 
fal.””. The symphony is one of the few 
works in the grand and heroic mould 


| 
| 


which have appeared since the time || 


of Beethoven, and its rich, musical 
context and tremendous’ emotional 
foree will make it endure as one of 
‘the masterpieces of the period that is 
wow called the ‘‘modern’’ period in 
‘music. The symphony, like the period, 
jesould be called not only ‘modern’ but 
|“romantic,’’ for in this work, written 


| this well known work by Mr. 


| earliest 


of an: artistic mastery that is truly 
colossal—music that uplifts and _ re- 
wards humanity, deep in its sufferings 
and its dreams. 

Dr. Muck’s performance was equal- 
ly fortunate in its avoidance of the 
respectful pedantry of some conduc~ 
tors we have known, or of the sen- 
sationalism which is practised with 
Nikisch, 
for instance. The symphony was 
heard as Brahms wroté and concieved 
it. That is great enough for anyone. 
And here there sensed that experience 
of life, that self-command which 
equips a few men to stand by the side 
of a great composer and speak for 
him. Muck accomplished wonders. 

The Wagner excerpts, too, were 
heard at their greatest, and as for 
the Parsifal prelude, it was played as 
by a mystic in a temple. Seldom, in- 
deed, has that. music been so impres- 
sive and so evoked its rapt mood in 

bare-walled concert hall. 

And proceeding from this 


latest 


/product of Wagner’s pen to one of his 


writings—the vitality of the 
‘Rienzi’? overture—is simply amazing! 
This music, somewhat after the man- 
ner of Meverbeer, yet modern in a de- 


'eree that Meverbeer never came with- 
lin miles of, is furiously dramatic; and 


side by side with atrocious solecisms, 
there are hints even at the very ilate 
discoveries of the master. There is 
heard the love sigh of Tristan, with) 
ithe characteristic downward drop of | 
the shortened = seventh; there are, 
orchestral combinations. unheard of in| 
11840, and the very basis of the orches- | 
tral style of today. ‘And when in the | 
‘Tristan’’ prelude, Wagner commences | 
to speak of love and of death—then | 
others may well be silent. i 
| The past season, financially, artisti- 
|cally, has been one of. the most suc- 
| cessful in the history of the Boston | 
| Symphony Orchestra. The technical | 
| standard of the orchestral performances. 
ibas never been’ higher. The pro- 
grammes have been discussed ere this 
in the Post. They have disappointed 
some; but if they had been the poorest 
programmes in the world, they would 
have attracted their audiences. A finer 
i series of performances, at the hands of 
any conductor, it is difficult to con- 
celve. 

Certain men, with the character and 
the idealitv to sustain them, grow con- 
tinually greater in their art. until the 
‘|moment arrives when all the fruit of 
long experience, reflection, and the pre- 
| cious enthusiasm which has made them 
untiring in their pursuit of a high aim 
is offered the public. Dr. Muck is one 
of those men, and the audiences of the 
Boston Symphony concerts are the for- 
tunate recipients of his art. 


ee 


call 


Fall Given by Boston 
Orchestra. 
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‘Last Public Rehearsal Until were “new,” ana 


ty and the euphony that had in its best | 
years been its distinguishing qua‘ities. 

: When Dr. Muck came here in Octo- 
ber, he said that it was not the first | 


duty of the conductor of a great musical | 
Institution to provide his audience 
with new works simply because they 
: without .regard § to 
their inherent worth; but he should 
steadily choose the best works the 
best as he saw them, new or. old; 
-and he should inspire the audience with 
the desire to hear nothing but the best. 

- The list of works ‘performed this sea- 
son is an interesting one. Two symphe- 


; nies were played here for the fir Y: 
BRAHMS AND WAGNER BILL (in Boston, symphonies 4 Borodin ‘ana 


Lendvai; there were five new sym- 
_phonic poems or fantasias; one orches- 


tral concerto and tw 30] 
Orchestra Itself the Only Solo- There were 10 niga Wworka ta all See 


e 
| 


ist—Comment on the 
Season Ended. 
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By PHILIP HALE. 
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' orchestra, Dr. 


the 32d season of the Boston Symphony 


vai’s symphony and Holbrooke’s “Queen 
) Mab” were performegd for the first time 
in this country. Forty-seven composers 
were represented. The announcement 
that a movement from Beethoven’s 7th’ 
‘Symphony would be performed in mem-| 
‘ory of Mr. Morgan came after the edi- 
tor pf the program-book had sent it to 

. ee 


Whe 24th and last public rehearsal of || the press. There were, then, 102 com-| 


positions played instead of 101, and 
Beethoven led with 14 compositions in- 


Muck conductor, took} stead of 13. Wagner came next with 9; 


| place yesterday afternoon in Symphony | Brahms and Mozart had 5 each; Liszt, 


Hall’? The program was as follows: 


symphony No, 1, © minor....... 
Overture to ‘‘Rienzi’’.... 


ooeeeee Brahms }} wean , ag~ 
. Wagner |) Were three of Strauss’s, J. 


Schubert, Strauss and Weber had 4 each, 
/but three of Schubert’s were songs, as. 
S. Bach, | 


Prelude to ‘‘Tristan und Isolde’’,....... Wagner Berlioz, Dvorak, Schumann, each were! 


rreiuge to “‘Pasgifal’’; oo tke... .. VWagnel 


AS was eminently proper, the orches- | Mendelssohn, 
tra was the only soloist. The number P EK 


of persons who believe that a Symphony 


concert is after all an excuse for the; Glazounoff, 


pompous introduction of a _ violinist, 
Singer or pianist, is growing less and 
less. In an ideal symphony concert, a 
Soloist is a disturbing element, unless 
he be an essential part of the general 
scheme, or demanded .by the composer 
for a particular work, as M. d’Indy calls 
for a skilled pianist in his Symphony 
on a Mountain Air. 

sefore Brahms’s symphony the second 


,; movement of Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
|phony was played in memory of John 
| Pierpont Morgan. 


The feature of the concert Was the 


'superb performance of Brahms’s sym- 
| phony. The selections from Wagner's 
; operas were no doubt in commemoration 


of the composer’s centennary, for Wag- 
ner was born on May eo, J013.. It ig a 
good thing to hear the overture to 


‘Rienzi’? occassionally, so that we may | 


remember that Wagner in his earlier 
years could write hideously vulgar 
music In comparison with this over- 
ture, the overture to ‘‘La Muette de Por- 
tici”’ and ‘“'Zampa’”’ are masterpieces. 
And how could Wagner, conscious of 
the fact that he had written ‘Rienzi,’ 
attack Meyerbeer so virulently? 


:; thrice represented; Charpentier, Debussy; 
Sinding, Strube, twice 
each. Those represented once were C, 
Bach, Bischoff, Borodin, Bruch, 
Bruckner, Chabrier, Chadwick, Dukas, 
Gluck, Goldmark, Hol- 
brooke, Klughardt, Lendvai, Loeffler, 
MacDowell, Mahler, Marcello, Mraczek, 
Pfitzner, Reger, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Saint-Saens, Sgambati, Smetana, Tschai- 
| kowsky, Vivaldi, Volkmann. ‘Tschai- 
peretag was represented only by a con- 
| certo. 

, _ Some may have wished more novelties, 
| but the familiar compositions were so 
| Played under Dr. Muck’s direction that 
|; €ven the most hardened listener found 
| new beauties in them, so illuminative 
|} and eloquent was the performance. 

The soloists were Mmes. Culp, Ger- 
hardt, Rappold, Teyte and Mr. Wither- 
spoon, singers; Messrs. Godowski, Pauer, 
Proctor, Wilks and Miss Schnitzer, 
pianists; Messrs. Kreisler, Noack 
Witek, Ysave, violinists; Messrs. Urack 
and Warnke, ’cellists, and Mr. Marshall 
organist. As a rule, the concerts with- 
out a soloist were the more uniformly 
interesting. Mmes. Culp and Gerhardt 
were heard with more pleasure in res! 
i citals, and those who, heard Mr. Ysaye’s: 
' indifferent playing could not believe 
that he was the great artist they had 
already applauded. Miss Teyte ane 
delightfully and Mr. Kreisler gave @ 
memorable performance of Beethoven's 


| 


{ 
' 





wncerto, “ine members of the orches-'|lovers. Of course,, the orchestra shared medita~ 
‘tra who ppedred as soloists maintained} in the approval. Dr; Muck and. the _it | cert of inspired > 
‘their high standard, As a whole, the! audience ever wiil have it so. = 0 Mh sees papaya p on the part Sosinvcnnineipsnetilanghen 
list of soloists was not so distinguished'| The Wagner selections, given in’ ob- mote “Bb, baat, mone hg Siete shy Rs | 
‘as in previous years. | Servance of the centenary of the com- rarely, if ever, except by the same par- Pla ns H ave B een M 9 de f or 
To speak in detail of the many excel- | poser, afforded still further opportunities ticipants. Did those who listened re- 
lent orchestral performances would take for the audience to congratulate itself member back one year, and recall the 
much space. If one should single out.' upon the merit of the conductor and the phakic at BHe ae hac a state of 
the inspired interpretation of Mahler’s orchestra. They were given flawlessly, taaration uM ineidlouale "eatia, gin. 
Symphony, or that of the second or first fitly closing the greatest and most suc- none the less surely, ap earing’® And 
symphony of Brahms, another might cessful season in the orchestra’s history. dia they compare yesterday the splen- 
call attention to the performances of Pleasant, indeed, is the thought that 


cunere was -wause® Lor oval _medite 
‘tions yesterday in: a ‘concert "tL of taane 


Excellent Series of 
Concerts. 


did unanimity of the band, a glorious 
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‘Might point to other works on the list. 


achievement of Mr. Kreisler, the chief 


Haydn's symphonies, Lendvai’s sym- 


phony, more distinguished thun the work 
Atself; MacDowell’s ‘‘Indian”’ suite, Wag- 


ner’s “Siegfried Idyl’’":; while another 


| 
And so, not forgetting the,noteworthy | 
soloist was Dr. Muck, who played at will 
on an instrument that is again, thanks 
to him, wmwagnificent.. 


SYMPHONY CLOSES 


The’ Boston 


phony. 


GREATEST SEASON 


Brahms’s Symphony, Tribute to 


J, P. Morgan and Wagner 
Numbers the Program. 


BPR Milian aaetitacy ‘2 


Symphony Orchestra 
closed its 52d season, so far as the Fri- 
day afternoon public rehearsuls are con- 
cerned, yesterday afternoon. The pro- 
§Tam was Brahms’s C minor Symphony, 
and three Wagner selections, the over- 
ture to ‘‘Rienzi,’’ and preludes to ‘“'Tris- 
tan” and “Parsifal.'"’ The concert 
opened with the second movement from 
Beethoven's seventh symphony, given as 
a tribute to the memory of John Pier- 
pont Morgan. 

Dr. Muck could fairly rest the season 
on his reading of Brahms’s great sym- 
it is a grand work, and was 
most eloquently interpreted. It affords 
‘time opportunities to hear the soloists of 
the orchestra at their best, and that best 
is something ever to be treasured. Its 
close was followed by an outburst of 


enthusiasm that even oversitadowed the 
| applause which greeted Dr. Muck at the 
opening of the concert, and that ap- 
blause spoke volumes of the place Dr. 
|Muck holds in the hearts of music 


there aro still four vears more of Dr. 
Muck’s peerless leadership. 


CLOSING REHEARSAL, 


Dr Muck and Orchestra in 


Extraordinary Concert. 
nay 3! 13 


Wagner's Centenary Ohserved and 
Brahms’ Metamorphosed. 


Dr Muck and the orchestra wine the 
last public rehearsal ot the Symp ony 
season yesterday afternoon. er sene 
interests converged in the program. 
The second movement of Beethoven's 
seventh symphony were played in 
memory of John Pierpont Morgan, 
which, despite the sufficient dignity of 
its purpose and its performance, 
| seemed but so much preluding to the 
‘real business of the afternoon. AS 
usual with such tributes, there were 
the restless souls who must applaud 
as a sheer reflex of habit. 

The latter half of the program, also 


memoriam, denoted the near ap- 
Sroakeh of the centenary of the birth of 
Richard Wagner, and consisted of three 
'exerpts from the music dramas—the 
overture to ‘‘Rienzi,”’ representative of 
the beginnings of the composers art, 
the prelude to ‘Tristan and Isolde 
‘standing for its noonday, and the prel- 
ude to “‘Parsifal’’ in Sees of the 
38 his creative Work. 
Biome interest in the program as 
music or aS commemoration arose the 
consciousness that this was the last 
Friday afternoon of this first season 
of Dr Muck’s renewed conductorship 
of the orchestra. It was in the air as 
he came to his place with his usual 
quiet poise of manner. It returned after 
the symphony, when both conductor 
and players twice acknowledged ap- 
plause—a habitual and democratic 
courtesy of Dr Muck. After the group 
of Wagner numbers it made the demon- 
stration it is true something more than 
ordinary. Dr Muck was twice recalled 


and a few plainly desired to prolong . 
a moment which indeed was unusual, | 
but the applause quickly and perfunc- 


ly subsided, and the aceustomed 
aan for carriages and cars began. 


.iustrument, sensitive and  onnissant. 


with a precision leavened with the plas- 
ticity of Nature’s rhythms and sono- 
rous euphony which is golden? This 
Spiritual alchemy has been the work of 
a master refiner, who yesterday, in the 
Brahms and in the “ ristan,’’ perhaps 
as never before, brought forth metal 
of a wondrous purity. 

peain thinking back just a year. 
There was a visit to Boston of a certain 
celebrated orchestra held to be the 
most representative British organiza- 
tion. There were compromising phases 
of the playing which to many were a 


Surprise, an indisputable lack of abso- % 
lute precision, an inferior tonal quality . 


in the upper strings and particularly 
in the woodwind. There was a con- 
ductor of world-wide eminence, but 
these deficiencies were inherent and 
beyond his control. 

The orchestra played this same sym- 
phony. There Were emotional moments 
in the reading that are recalled with 
inspiration, but what of the players as 
a body of individual and collective 
artists? What was the comparison 
when Mr Longy and Mr Grisez sang 
With incomparable art the melodies and 
the arabesques of the slow movement. 
A year ago one wished Brahms had 
given them to the strings. What was 
the comparison between the whole body 
of strings as heard then and that of 


' the mellow, vibrant tone heard yester- 


day? 

The manner in which Brahms’ sym- 
phony was played deserves all praise. 
Had the composer been present he 
should have led out the conductor be- 
fore him. The reading was masterful 
in its clarity, its exquisite proportion, 
in the emotional import infused within 
it while in no way infringing upon the 
sanity .or the fine fibred intellectuality 
Which supposedly characterizes it, 

The dominating musical idea was al-- 
Ways singing in the ear, and others- 
Which clustered about, and which with ] 
other conductors have engulfed it, 
were suppressed. The proverbial mud- 
diness of portions of it became as crys- 
tal. Here was much more than 
Brahms to the fore. Again the recog- 
nition to Dr Muck that is his due. 
What fluidity of shading, what elas- » 
ticity of rhythm, what eloquence in 
accentuation. May his summer be a 
reposeful one, and may his centenary 
find him full of vigor as of days and 
of good works. 


— Nate 3/3 


‘usual nights devoted to 


rife twenty-elghth seaso oO the 


promenade concerts of the Symphony | 
Orchestra, commonly known as the | 
Pops, will open at Symphony Hall next | 
Monday evening, and from then on the! . 
concerts will be given every evening, 
except Sunday, until Thursday, July 3, | 
when the season will be brought to an | 
end with a grand patriotic program ap-| 
“propriate to the day which follows. 
The season this year will be better | 
than ever if only because a much | 
larger orchestra will be used. Mrs! 
. Urack, who will conduct the first three. 


‘weeks, will have an orchestra of sixty- 
six men, which is as large as many) 
Symphony orchestras of this country, 
-are, and it goes without saying, of, 
much finer quality. The great organ 
will be used several times a week.: 
“Organ nights’ at the Pops have be- 
come popular. 

Mr. Urack, assistant conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra, who begins the | 
season, will be followed by Andre 
Maquarre, one of the best liked con-! 
ductors of recent years, and the last | 
fortnight of the concerts will bring | 
forward as conductor Clement Lenom, 
also of the orchestra. There will be 
the usual college nights, the first being 
Amherst night, on May 14 and the 
special pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Urack’s first special night will be 
Monday, May 12, for which he has pre- 
pared a program devoted largely to 
Wagnerian music. It is as follows: 
Entrance of Guests into the Wartburg 

(Tannhauser) 

Organ, Mr. Marshall. 
Overture, ‘‘Jubilee’’ 

Organ, Mr. Marshall. 
Waltz, “Legends from the Vienna Woods’’ 


Selection, ‘‘Madame Butterfly’’ 
Overture, ‘‘Der Freischutz’’ 
Sulte, ‘‘L’Arlesienne’’ 
(a) Prelude. (b) Adagietto, 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene 
(Die Walkure) gner 
Rhapsody, 


Evening Son 
Selection from ‘‘The Mikado’’ Sullivan 
March, ‘‘Stars and Stripes’’.......... .. Sousa 





- J. §. Bach, Berlioz, Dvorak and yee | though it "were his own, as th ugh. he | orchestra tapable o pe: Ly 
' \ ; - s. bees .s - a ree ¥, pict 4 dal. e . ii ~ ae aif - ae Ga liierhenilelniilealbies ; — . ~ : - 
mann have had three representation —| were ting it in the heat. of a first | mt sic tha osed “Ol Ure, 

~ is 1 posers. Who |: 


Ten of the 102 numbers were new to. enthusiasm. And his is the perfectly | 


Boston, and two, the Lendvai symphony | proportioned art of°a master musician, 


’ ‘¢ : 
A] THt CYMPHIINY ny 4 Eigrareetiy 5 tO | DOIN ins and the magnetism of a leader of men, cr} 
rege io onda | | His interpretations are more con-' rane 
in America. . sistent. thin his tastes, or at least than among the three or four greatest van 


— | | his remarks, as published, concern- |4UCtors of this day. a ae 
was Oe salted thal s Romie, teri 1 ing various music and various com- | There is also plenty of room for diss} 
The Irish Wit" i posers. It is a curious thing, for in- cussion of the theories attributed” to} 
JAMES COGLAN ; stance, for a man to condemn as un- |Dr. Muck in the matter Oat woe a 
“The Eccentric Boy’’ , worthy the disciples and imitators of ‘Fle is quoted as stating tha works ,of4 
Strauss, and then give a splendid per- certain periods and schools should bey 
DAN REILLY. formance of such a work as Mraczek’s beard together; that pictures of con=; 
“The Coon” orchestral burleske, “Max und Mor-+ flicting periods and styles would not 
WILLIAM SISTO ‘itz,’ a plece so patently after the map-.‘leok well side by side on a wall, ete, 
‘‘The Italian Gent’’ 


Maj. Higginson, Founder of 
Orchestra, Pays Homage 
to Deeds of Friend. 


‘ner of Strauss that American crities No one disputes this. Nor does anyone 
‘are still in the dark as to whether the ,dispute the fact that nothing in the 


: ton , 1g | # SORBAMING BUREmEQUE | 
Deweaneh r. Horils. “A Garden of Affinities” 


Yesterday’s final Friday afternoon 


Symphony concert opened unexpectedly 30--Pretty Girls in the Chorus--30 


with a tribute to the late J. Pierpont@ Novelty Show from Start to Finish. 
Morgan in the form of an “In memo-’The Laughing Sensation of the Year. 
riam’’ movement from one of the Matinees at 2:15. Evenings at 8 


Beethoven symphonies. The founder of 


the orchestra, Maj. Higginson, who 
Was present as usual, took this occa-'! 


TONIGHT 


Bion to pay homage to the deeds of CONCERT AT 8 O'CLOCK 


friend whose integrity in matters of 


business and intense devotion to art 


alike attracted his admiration and re- 
spect. 


Dr. Muck was warmly greeted as hel 
came out to conduct this last matines| 


ALL SEATS RESERVED 


POPULAR PRICES, 10c, 20c, 25ce 


No Acts or Pictures Repeated 


of the season. This first part of his. | 
present five-year engagement here tena SE BA 
renewed the old-time brilliancy of the’ 


orchestra and increased the number of 
patrons not only in Boston, but in the 
cities visited from month to month. 
Yesterday, for instance, the hall was 
completely sold . out, notwithstanding 
the extra fine weather, and the same 
complimentary conditions will prevail 
tonight. 

The Morgan memorial number comes 
first on the program. Then follows the 
Brahms symphony No. 1, in C minor, 
and the conclusion is made up of three 
numbers offered in celebration of the 
Wagner centennial and selected to illus- 
trate the first, the middle and the last 
Stage of the composer’s career. There 
is the ‘“‘Rienzi’’ overture, dated 1840; the 
‘Tristan and Isolde’’ prelude, dated 1859, 
and the “Parsifal’’ prelude dated 1877. 
The performance yesterday was super- 
latively fine from beginning to end. 
After the Brahms number the orchestra 
was honored with one of those stirring 


ovations which have been so frequent | 


this season. 


The special number added to this. 


twenty-fourth program increases the 
Jong lead Beethoven’s compositions have 
taken during the season. There have 
-been no less than fourteen Beethoven 
humbers. Wagner stands second, with 
nine to his credit. Brahms and Mogart 
share third place, with five. Liszt, 
Weber. Richard Strauss and Schubert 


THURSDAY at 3:15. 


WORLD’S CHAMPION 


RED SOX 


VS. 


WASHINGTON 


Fenway Park 
kets on sale at WRIGHT & DIT- 


Tic 
SON'S, 844 Washington St. 


may well dismay the most gifted and 
industrious of leaders. The ability to 


secure constant, unflagging response | 
ifrom the players, and to make each 


concert a fresh experience for the sub- 
scriber to the series of 24, is surely one 
of the supreme tests of the musician 
who directs, and, the test successfully 
passed, the most convincing testimony 
to his greatness. Dr. Muck has ever 
stood a little aside from the flare of 


the limelight. From the beginning of 
his career he has worked steadily and | 


persistently with one end in view: the 
conductor’s duty to his music and his 
audiences. This attitude has greatly 
enriched his capacities as a musician. 
For it hardly matters what the music 
is; whether it is or is not of the high- 
est quality; Whether or not it meets 
the personal taste of the conductor. 


work was intended for serious con- ‘World is likely to be so dull as a room 


sideration, in itself, or whether it was 
the intention of the composer to parody 
the manner. of.Strauss.-. In other words, 


whether critics should laugh at the 
composer, or with him! On this. pro- 
found problem America is still in the 
| dark. At the result of this particular 
inconsistency Dr. Muck can well af- 
‘ford. a. laugh. 


| And yet infinite plans were spent on 
a memorable performance of a mem- 
orably empty work, the symphony in 
Ii major of Bischoff, a work that strug- 
gles vainly to. throw. off the mantle of 
Richard the second, a work which is, 
in addition, inexcusably empty, swol- 
llen, lengthy without cause or’ excuse. 
|For this work, indeed, there seems little 
apology. Itis by an imitator of Strauss, 
and neither the two performances of 


ithe symphony which Dr. Muck gave: 


‘when he first visited Boston, nor the 
|\really wonderful performance given un- 
‘Ger him this season, Have met with 
any kindling response, from either pub- 
lic or press. 

It is perhaps justifiable for a conduc- 
tor to remark that of contemporaneous 
Frenchmen, Debussy only seems an 
original and strongly marked individu- 
ality. There is a certain composer 
named Vincent D’Indy,*not unknown to 
music lovers of this city. He has com- 
,9sed works very § significant, and 
strongly contrasted with the tendencies 
of Debussy, and his attitude in com- 
position, as well as the unquestionable 
value of much of his music,- make it 
seem fitting that he. should not go 
without presentation in a season of 
orchestral concerts in Boston. There is 
a galaxy of younger-men about De- 
bussy. There are young Russian com- 
posers of whom the public is curious. 
These men may ‘be disciples or imita- 
tors, but they have been taken serious- 
ly abroad, and Boston Symphony. audi- 
-ences would like an opportunity .of de- 


'ciding upon their value for themselves, 


The local public has a proverbial curi- 
osity about new music, a _ curiosity 
which is at once eager and intelligent, 


and there is in Symphony Hall a splen- 


did library of scores, regularly and 
often increased by contributions from 


full of pictures by one artist, however} 
great or small. We become fatigued 
with a programme of Bach, Haydn, | 
Mozart, Beethoven. And on the other 
hana our ears are easily and quickly 
surfeited with the color and sonority 
of a programme, which embraces 
works of Glazounoff, Tschaikowsky, 
Sibelius aad Chabrier. i. 
We believe nothing is more dampen- 
ing to the enthusiasm than such unfs 
colored programmes as these; and it 
is surely obvious that well-conceived’ 
contrast and balance in a programme— 
‘if possible, the contrast of music of 
various schools and manners--is likely 
to sustain the attention and_ interest 
Tete the hearer, far more than a less” 
Variegated list. A well-balanced pro- 
| gramme, like a well-ordered dinner, or | 
anything else artistic. consists of unity 
j which embraces contrast and variety. 
| Not all of the pogrammes of the win- 
i! ter past have had _ these qualities, 
Prtederycedd the lists have Skipped from 
the very respectable past to the very 
extreme future. But there has arisen 
since the holy days of Wagner and 
bis various contemporaries, as Brahms, 
Liszt, ete., a wmnote Intermediate reper- 
toire of good orchestra] music, now 
practically «standardized, known and’ 
liked by the vast majority of concert 
goers. There are enough riches. in 
the’ library of Symphony Hall to make 
every concert a Golconda of. discoy- 
eries for the average music lover, to 
Offer material for the conductor to. 
construct a programme which shall 
contain at least one classic. a modern. 
composition of marked importance, 
and frequently an interesting novelty. 
All of these factors should be present 
on the programmes of one of the three 
greatest orchestras in the world. Tet. 
us hope that all of them will, as Dr... 
Muck becomes the more acquainted | 
with his library and his audiences. * 


What has drawn audiences of in- 
creasing size through the. season has 
been the quality of the performances, 
and of them no praise ean be too high, 
Whether the music be old or new, iti 
has been revitalized under the baton 
of Dr. Muck; it has had new values, 
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THIDUTE TH MANNER | were cach represented four tities, while 
, ; afl - ¥. §. Bach, Berlioz, Dvorak and Schu- 
| U U mann have had three representations. 
Ten of the 102 numbers were new to. 


Boston, and two, the Lendvai symphony | 


| “ 
Holbrooke’s tone poem, ‘“‘Queen : 
a wane performed for the first time | 

in America. 


Dr. Muck’s Season 
. iti Winter —A 
Rare Qualities of Performances of Past 
. adecter Especially Fitted for His Post — Pro- 


srammes That Have Not Always Pleased—News 


of the WeeK—The Pop Conerts 
. eaeee as iat a 2 , e 
P oat sts. O48 with its conductors. It is not invidi 
ll lain ae iy d Satur-|ous to say that Dr. Muck, returning 
the next Friday afternoon omer Ry and te: Beaton for his. secind term, retarna 
| day evening will represent pant eai fin la areater: conductor than he’ appeared 
ts. 10 pe this hony | when he first stepped upon the stage 
_geason by the aig Sich Ge niny of Symphony Hall, a little more than 
‘ rom , 
Orchestra. One wee 5 cnn bee 
night the chaste auditorium of Sym- | six geet . ifts made 
hi Hall will be transformed byj| Then his distinguishing a Ane wid 
eat | - 3 les, an uncere-| his appearances memorable. To ee 
t : atr ze, and si! . ¥? 
monious patronage, ¢& h t of the man—and the per- 
* bers of the Boston Symphony Orches-}j and the art o * Muck are not 
| : -eive ‘casionally, iN jsonality and art of Dr. 
tra will be perceived, occas th . rated—are at their ripest. 
¢ the hazy distance, and now and C1 )}easily sepa Se fitted for the 
¢ “ll } ved that they are per-| And no leader is more fitted for 1 
it will be observe ngs i] of the duties «which are 
F forming among themselves. This w performance of hesievda of his péat 
I ing night of the new season; pr, Muck’s. The dem 
be the opening nig , , ‘-e than taxing. It is one 
“ 4s neerts, of which there} tion are more 
p ete dg clanded announcement IN|¢hing for a celebrated conductor, ri 
es rh eal ie these days fast assuming the helen 
, . olu : , j ec 
tag ason now coming to anjance and the prerogatives of Pca doer 
ab 4g 3 i; Ammons the most success-|prima donna, to travel as a “gues 
en as been 
tu in the history of the Boston Sym 
‘phony. The performances of an or- 
chestra long and justly famous for its 
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the. excellent services of Mr. 
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Btage of the. composer’s career. There 
is the “‘Rienzi’’ overture, dated 1840; the 


n ismay ifted and | 
may well dismay the most g 
industrious of leaders. The ability to | 


; constant, unflagging response | 
“Tristan and Isolde” prelude, dated 1859, ee egy thar players anid. to. wukke eae 


and the “Parsifal’ prelude dated 1877. concert a fresh experience for \the sub- 
The performance yesterday was super- | worther £6. the’ aerice of 24, is surely one 
latively fine from beginning to end. of the supreme tests of the musician 
After the Brahms number the orchestra | who directs, and, the test successfully 
was honored with one of those stirring passed, the most convincing testimony 
ovations which have been so frequent to his greatness. Dr. Muck has evel 
this season. stood a little aside from the flare of 
The special number added to this the limelight. From the beginning of 
twenty-fourth program increases the his career he has worked steadily and | 
long lead Beethoven’s compositions have persistently with one end in view: cae 
taken during the season. There have | eonductor’s duty to his music and * 
-been no less than fourteen Beethoven | audiences. This attitude has nde ese 
humbers. Wagner stands second, with | enriched his capacities as a music - 
nine to his credit. Brahms and Mozart |For it hardly matters what the ne 
share third place, with five. Liszt, | is; whether it is or is not of the hig 
Weber. Richard Strauss and Schubert ab “tateGdat mute of thec condubian. 


ity, from 
conductor, from city to cit: 
Europe to America and back again, to 
receive everywhere the plaudits Pi 
‘y " of an expec 
r i ore | crowd, and the “‘tusch’’ o xp 
ogre agg eS tag le oa te renia orchestra, and then conduct brilliantly. 


hestra the 
i n'But to secure from an orc 
TT ta, sarrincs eae Makice finest results through a seasodn which 


The Boston entails so many neki, tigated Papttiee 
+ymphony Orchestra has developed ton and other cities, is 7 


est quality; Whether or not it meets | 


| 


enthusiasm. And his is the perfectly 
proportioned art of a master musician, 
and the magnetism of a leader of men, 


His interpretations are more con- 
sistent than his tastes, or at least than 
his remarks, as published, concern- 
ing various music end various com- 
posers. It is a curious thing, for in- 
stance, for a man to condemn as un- 
worthy the disciples and imitators of 
Strauss, and then give a splendid per- 
formance of such a work as Mraczek’s 
,Orchestral burleske, “Max und Mor- 
itz,” a piece so patently after the man- 
ner of Strauss that American critics 
/@re still in the dark as to whether the 
work was intended for serious con- 
sideration, in itself, or whether it was 
the intention of the composer to parody 
the manner. of.Strauss.- In other words, 
whether critics Should laugh at the 
composer, or with him!’ On this pro- 
found problem America is still in the 
dark. At the result of this particular 
inconsistency Dr. Muck can well af- 
ford a. laugh. 


And yet infinite plans were spent on 
a memorable performance of a mem- 
orably empty work, the Symphony in 
i) major of Bischoff, a work that strug- 
gles vainly to. throw. off the mantle of 
Richard the second, a work which is, 


‘in addition, inexcusably empty, swol- 


| 
| 


len, lengthy without cause or’ excuse. 


For this work, indeed, there Seems little Ir 


apology. Itis by an imitator of Strauss, 
and neither the two performances of 


the symphony which Dr. Muck gave j 
i r rial ' 
'When he first visited Boston, nor the} Not all of the pogrammes ot th 
|really wonderful performance given un-} i - : e€ Win- 


| { 
Ger him this Season, have met with ! 
any kindling response, from either pub- Senecetd 
lic or press. | the very respectable past to the very ° 


| 


original and Strongly marked indiv 
ality. 


1ough it were his own, as though: he | of. ‘perform 
were directing it-in'the heat. of a first 18 omposed. This orchestra; | 
|this library, these many composers whe 


Usually the lists have sk 


¢ ma’ - 7 . 
te Ng Ate 


od he 
> : 
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» 4 x ev f 
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music. 


are progressing, deserve hearing, ané ,: 
especially, such hearing as can: be -ae-} 
corded by ‘a conductor who surely ranks | 
among the three or four greatest cons. 
ductors of this day. 1? 


ey 
| There is also plenty of room for dis-} 


‘cussion of the theories attributed. to. 
Dr. Muck in the matter of programmes, } 
‘He is quoted as stating that works of; 
certain periods and schools Should be}. 
beard together; that pictures of con- 
flicting periods and styles would not 
‘leok well side by side on a wall, ete, 
No one disputes this. Nor does anyone 
dispute the fact that nothing in the 
world is likely to be so dull as a room. 
full of pictures by one artist, however 


reat or small. We become fatigued 


with a programme of Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven. 2 
hand our ears are e 
Ssurfeited with the c | 
of a programme, embraces 
works of Glazounoff, Tschaikowsky, 
Sibelius and Chabrier. “, 
We believe nothing is more dampen- 
ing to the enthusiasm than such unf- 
colored programmes as these; | 
is surely obvious that well-conceived | 
contrast and balancé in a programme— 
if possible, the contrast of music of 
various schools and manners—is likely 
to sustain the attention and. interest 
of the hearer, far more than a less 
Variegated list. A well-balanced pros 
SsTamme, like a well-ordered dinner, or 
anything else artistic, consists of unity 
Which embraces contrast and variety. 


ter past have had these qualities, 


ipped from 


It is perhaps justifiable for a conduc- | °X'reme future. But there has arisen 


tor to remark that of contemporaneous bel the holy days of Wagner and 
Frenchmen, Debussy only seems an Tin ,.0us contemporaries, as Brahms, 

idu- |*752t, etc., a wmote Intermediate reper- 
There is a certain composer | ‘ 


Oire of good Orchestra] music, now 


named Vincent D’Indy,*not unknown to! Practically ‘standardized, 


music lovers of this city. He has com- 
posed works very Significant, and ds 
strongly contrasted with the tendencies |the’library of S 


liked by the Vv 
goers. 


There 
1 to make 


of Debussy, and his attitude in com- |©Very concert a Golconda of. discoy- 


position, as well as the unquestionable 
value of much of. his music,- make it 
seem fitting that he. sh 
without presentation 
orchestral c 


a galaxy of younger -men about De- 


bussy. There are young Russian com- All of these factors 
posers of whom the public is curious. on the programmes of one 
These men may ‘be disciples or imita- greatest orchestras 
tors, but they have been taken serious- 
ly abroad, and Boston Symphony. audi- Muck becomes the 
“ences would Jike an opportunity. of de- with his library and 
'ciding upon their value for themselves. 
The local public has a proverbial curi- creasing size 

osity about new music, a curiosity | been the quali 
Which is at once eager and intelligent, |} and of them no praise can be too high, 
and there is in Symphony Hall a Splen- | Whether the mus t 
did library of Scores, regularly and 
often increased by contributions from | of 


'eries for the average music lover, to 
offer material for the conductor to 
ould not go Construct a programme Which shall 
in a season of Contain at least one Classic, 
oncerts in Boston. There is composition of 


a modern 
importance. 
ing novelty. 

Should be present. 

of the three 

in the world. Let. 


us hope that al] of them Will, as Dr, 


more acquainted 
his audiences, * 


What drawn audiences of in- 


through the. season has | 
ty of the performances, 


ic be old or new, it} 


has been revitalized under the baton | 


Dr. Muck; it has had new values, 





apd y sIOVPe, A tee RT cL ee 
merits su ‘3 leader, Concerts : 
mish a new ideal on the ‘part of the 
hearer as well as the performers, 
which communicate a new conception 
of. music and its eloquence, and of the 
unlimited capacities of the greatest in- 
strument that the world has_ yet 
known, the modern orchestra. 


A CLEAR NEED OF THE SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA P 
‘nee i ©. Yn ( i 
Its Lack of a Professional Chords and the 


_ Handicap Laid Upon It—Dr. Muck and 


the Ninth Symphony—A Survey of Pos- | 
si | fessional chorus exists in Boston. Assem- 
bled, organized and trained by Dr. Muck | 
and by an assistant conductor working in | 
his image, it could be practised and de- 


| -sibilities—Mr. Shepherd, His Prize Can- 
tata and Reviews—Ropartz’s Notable 
Music-Drama—Miss Duncan to Dance 
-Again—Items and Opinions 


OR a season Dr. Muck has conduc- 
ted at the Symphony Concerts. He 
is under contract and expectation 
to conduct at them for four years 
more. Within those four years, the pub- 
lie of the concerts may reasonably expect 
te hear Beethoven's Choral Symphony un- 
der his leading and he may be justly ampbi- 
tious to lead in such a masterpiece. Hith- 
erto' when the symphony has been per- 
formed Here, an amateur chorus has been 
mated to a highly professional orchestra 
in the choral finale: and the conductor has 
done what he might with a choir that was 
& condition precedent to any performance 
of the Symphony at all. It might be scanty 
in numbers, especially among the men; it 
might be irregular at rehearsals; it might 
resent his instinctive efforts to exact pro- 
fessional standards, obligation and disci- 
Pline; it might not half achieve the music. 
But it was that or nothing. Now Dr. 
‘Muck is rightly and firmly resolved not to 
undertake the Ninth Symphony unless he 
has a professional choir for the finale. He 
Knows by his own ears what such choirs 
in Germany accomplish with the music. 
He knows by much agreeing report what 
Mr. Toscanini’s professional chorus accom- 
plished with it the other day in New York. 
‘To those that know the “‘Ode to Joy,” only 
‘a8 amateur choruses sing it with the best 
intentions in the world, professional per- 
formance of it under a conductor of the 
Wrst rank “is a revelation. Beethoven's 
‘Music is multiplied an hundred fold. 
' Beemingly then, until the Symphony Or- 
ehestra has a professional chorus attached 
“to it, we shall not hear the Ninth Sym- 
‘phony under Dr. Muck. If he holds to his 
‘standard of professional choral assistance 
or none, no more shall we hear Liszt's 
“Faust” symphony, Debussy’s “Sirens,” 
@né and another of Mahler’s symphonies 
‘and sundry pieces besides that ask an epi- 


TRA 

es | : 
oy yd aun 
whick 


sodic chorus as well as a predominating 


thy orchestra. There is a considerable body of 


such music and it increases. Eminent and 
established composers have written it and 
able young hands turn eagerly to it. Not 
a little of it deserves performance at the 
Symphony Concerts and would add to their 
interest, variety and catholicity. Orches- 
tras in European capitals of music include 
such pieces at will in their programmes: 
for either they maintain a _ professional 
chorus or one of high quality is easily 
available from the concert forces of the 


|city. Here in Boston, if the Symphony Or- 


chestra would undertake any of these 
pieces it is wholly dependent upon irregu- 
lar, self-conscious and more or less unsat- 
isfactory amateurs—if the conductor’s 
standards are high. 

Ample and excellent material for a pro- 


veloped into first an efficient, and then a 
remarkable, choir. Discerningly chosen, 
sufficiently paid, and encouraged by work 
well done and publicly appreciated, such 
a chorus ought easily to submit to the 
exactions of professional routine, obliga- 
tion and discipline. With it at the con- 
ductor’s command, he could perform sym- 
phonic pieces that require an incidental 
chorus when and as he chose. He could 
even go further and enrich the repertory 
of the Symphony Concerts with music in 
which, however labelled, orchestra and 
chorus have equally important shares, The 
modern repertory embraces such _ pieces. 
There are a few classics among them. 
Finally, this chorus might become less an 
auxiliary to the Symphony Orchestra than 
one of its constituent forces. It might 
even rank among American choruses as 
th orchestra ranks among American or- 
chestras. The forming, the making and the 
maintenance of such a chorus would indeed 
be a costly process; but the Symphony 
Orchestra has not spared in expenditure 
when it would widen its resources and 
~pinn ite otandards Tha nroress. woyld 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra 21+ 
ends its thirty-second season in, Bos- een 
{ton, on Saturday evening, May 3, and > 

j will begin the thirty-third season 11 

; Boston on. Friday afternoon, Oct. 10. 
lin the season just drawing to a close, 

it has given 109 concerts, with two 
additional concerts in aid. of its pen- 
sion fund. ‘The season Has been al- 
together the most prosperous the 
organization has ever had. The return 

of Dr. Muck hag restored it to all 
its old-time brilliancy. The illness 
of Dr. Muck, which incapacitated him 
for several weeks, brought into 
prominence its new assistant. conduc- 
tor, Otto Urack, whese work met with 
most gratifying success. In the sea- 
son of 1913-14, the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra will give 110 concerts. 
P a-4— Afr. 20//8 


MAJOR HIGGINSON’S GOOD EXAMPLE 


SD ue | A4rn,2as 73 
fRrom the Philadelphia Press] . 


In order to perpetuate the 
Symphony Orchestra Major 
Higginson 


anization a beneficiary in 
his will to the extent of one million dol- ~ 
lars, the income to be used to make up es 
ror deficits which the testator believed | the services of Julius Akroyd, the only 
might occur yearly. By this act he has : 
wealthy 


Set a splendid example for 
lovers of music in Philadelphia. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra bears the 
same relation to this city and vicinity 


that the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
| does to the “Hub” ana to New England. 
| Our local organization is largely sup- 
ported by subscription and one of the 
desirable results is that the very excel- 
lent concerts throughout the season are 
well attended by the Subscribers, who 
Show genuine interest in the progress 
and thorough appreciation of the work 
of the musicians and their efficient con- 
ductor. 

Among the subscribers who 


delphia Orchestra are many of the 
wealthiest and most public-spirited citi- 


zens Of Philadelphia: The example set | 


by Major Higginson may appeal to some 
of our OWx local lovers of music who 
may by bequests establish a nucleus for 
an endowment fund which will insure 
te this city a vontinuance of our or- 
chestra’s elevating influence for all time. 


To Henry Lee Higginson, 
Henald (Contributed. ) afm. 2/4/73 
In judgment just, in every actfon 

fair; 

Wise to avoid the Plausible, devious 
way; 

Calm and unmoved by Passion’s 
fitful sway; 

Willing the threats of prejudice to 
dare; 


That life may richer Srow for work 
and play; 


cares to bear. 


Such are the splendid qualities of One 
Whose name should Slow in char- 
acters of flame— : 

| A wholesome memory as centuries 
run, 

A. model to attain which men shall 

aim! : 

—™ Such was thy patriotism, Higgin- 

son. 


| 
! 
| 
| 


yearly . 
.cOntribute to the Support of the Phila-. 


| Fame! 


Such is thy fit place 


in the Hall/of 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


erald A Veteran v 


the Boston Symphony 


one of the origina} members of the or- 


yer 
a 


chestra’ who has been 
ously a organization, in 1881, up. 


to the pre 


nt time, 
of an English family 
(] nished several other 
clans for both 


iolinist. ™ 


With the close of the 


Orchestra “lose: 


“4 


with it continu. 


Mr. Akroyd comes 
which has fur 
Successful musi- 
this country and Great 
-| Britain. He came to Boston whet a 


boy, and though still a YOungz man when 
the Symphony Orches FY 
ized he had so high a 


Violinist that 


Sought as a member. 
his wife and daughter, 
for England, which he 


for 25 years. 


low members of the ore 
to lese Mhe ve 


he was 


Not only 


tra was organ- 
reputation as @) 
one of the first” 


Mr. Akroyd, with 


will sail in June 
has not visited: 
do all of his fel- 


hestra fee] badly 
teran violinist, but his— 


resignation is a Cause of special regret 
to Maj. Higginson, who has had in Mr. 
Akroyd a living link with the days of a 


third of a century 


&SO when a few 


worked hard ana loyally together for 


the success of 
become famed 


the organ 
througho 


ization that has | 
ut the world. 
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-DR MUCK SAILS. 


Great Conductor Will Spend 
Summer in Rest at His 


Near Gratz. 
Dr Karl 
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tra and Wife Have Planned 

Summer in Europe — 

Anton Witek, concert tabsint of the. Boe. 
‘ton Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Witek, 
_will- sail for Burope on Thursday on the 
Koenigen. Luise. They will be accompanied 


) by seven of Mr. Witek’s pupils” who will ; 


| continue. their studies: ‘Mader his: di 


Symphony Hall 


Thirty-third Season, 1913-1914 


Boston 
Symphony 
Orchestra 


Dr. Karl Muck, Conductor 


Opening Concert 


Saturday Evening, October 11, 1913 
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_ When Julius ff the stage of 
‘Symphony Hall after t “Pop” con- 
‘eert last night and put his violin in its 


se, the final bond between the old) 


or hestra of the early 80's and that of 
‘today was broken. Mr Akeroyd is the 
last member. who has served continu- 
ously since the organization of the or- 
chestra, 32 years ago. 

. Within a fortnight he will return 


‘with his wife and daughter to Eng- | 
Jand, his boyhood home. After a Sum- | 


mer in the country he will go to 
London, where a brother, Vasco V. 
‘Akeroyd, is conductor of a symphony 
orchestra of 8 or 90 men, with whom 
he will play in the series of concerts 
Next season. Another brother is a 
bassoonist in the same orchestra. 
' “Although I am a citizen of the 
United States and have many friends 
here this will be homegoing,’’ said Mr 
“tT was born in Yorkshire, 
10 miles to 
orge Haddock, a pupil of Vieuxtemps 


who always took a deep interest in our 
advancement. 


' “Then I began to play in orchestras. | 


The last .was the Glasgow Choral Union 
Orchestra, which was a good one, com- 
posed of London men, and giving a se- 
ries of concerts as we do here. That 
seems now a long while ago. Liszt’s 
music was a novelty. I do not remem- 
ber. to have played anything of Wag- 
ners, and we had not yet heard of 
Brahms. 

“I remember, too, that we all sat-or 
rather half leaned against high stoo)s, 
not unlike those the string bass players 
have now, and the ’cellists had little 
platforms built up upon which they «at. 
Then there were still horn players who 
used the old instruments without valves 
and carried a row of ‘‘crooks” over 
their arm to put the instrument in 
different keys. They used to get a very 
B00d tone on the natural harmonics of 
the scale, of course the other inter- 
‘mediate notes were gaged by the hand 
in the bell, but the horn parts of the 
old masters were not much like those 
of Strauss today. 

“When I landed in Boston—it was 1875, 
the 5th of September—it seemed to me 
much like an English city, and I liked 
it here, better than New York, which T 
Saw later. There was no time to be 
‘idle, for I found playing to do and 
teaching. There was the Harvard 
| usical Association and the old Phil- 

armonic. Then Mr Higginson asked 
me to join the new orchestra he was 
organizing, which I was proud to do. 
And I played in quartet work with Le- 


dro Campanari, the brother of the 
aritone.”’ ; | 


Speaking of the succession of con- 
ductors of the Boston Symphony, Mr 
Akeroyd paid high tribute to Mr Gericke 


“as its chief builder and the author of. 


its later eminence. ‘‘Mr Gericke brought 
‘ever 4 or 30 voung men from Europe 
3 second vear of his conductorship, 
n tor the greater part not long out of 
€ conservatory, and without routine. 
2en he molded their style and brought 


the beauty of tone, the finish dnd 

2 balance of parts that soon made 

le orchestra famous. : 

é Mr Higginson proposed some New 
York concerts to Mr Gericke, but the | 
conductor said the orchestra was not 
vet ready. I remember that when we. 
did go to New York the ‘Oberon’ over- ° 
ture Was the first piece we played. I. 
never have heard such spontaneous or 
general applause as that which fol- | 
lowed. The delicate figuration in the 
rapid string passages was not covered 
by the brass, and it evidently was a. 
new perspective of the music to the | 
audience, I also remember that several | 
New York musicians were in the hall | 
the afternoon when we were rehearsing | 
a part of the program, and that they 
went away and spread the report that 
hha a ladies’ orchestra—too effemi- 
Asked what has been the advance of | 
the audiences in Boston in annrenio- | 
tion of symphonic music, Mr Akeroyd | 
said there hdd been a great develop- | 
ment in musical taste, an inevitable 
one considering the progressive policy | 
of the conductors and the fine technical | 


tfand interpretative qualities of the or- 


chestra. He had witnessed the turmoil 
over the advent of Richard Wagner, 
and again over that of Strauss, whose 
music was championed by Mr Paur. 

‘‘Whenever I think of the growth of 
the modern French school,’’ said the 
violinist, ‘‘I recall a concert we gave at 
the National Theatre in Washington 
when d’Indy, then on a visit to this 
country, was the conductor, as he had 
been during that tour. The program 
was wholly French, and consisted large- 
ly of his own works. 

‘Theodore Roosevelt sat in the Presi- 
dent’s box, and as I watched him dur- 
ing the concert he seemed none too 
pleased. After it was over, he said to 
somebody that he liked Frenchmen, but 
he did not like their music, a remark 
which, of course, was not long kept a 
secret.” 

Mr Akeroyd has no intention of aban- 
doning his musical work. He will con- 
tinue to play and will probably accept 
some pupils this Winter in Liverpool. 
“When I think of the changes in the 
personnel of the orchestra,’ he said, 
‘and of the strides of modern music, I 
realize the years are passing; but they 
can keep us young instead of making 
us old.”’ 

‘“And they haven’t dulled your enjoy- 
ment of music?”’ 

“Not a bit; I still like to fiddle as well 
as when I was a boy.”’ 
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ANTON WITEK TO SAIL THURSDAY | 


conbited Master of symphch sf fraites. | 


easant | 


tra and Wife Have Planned 
Summer in Europe 


Anton Witek, concert master of the Bos- | 


ton Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Witek, 
will sail for Europe on Thursday on the 
Koenigen Luise. They will be accompanied 
by seven of Mr. Witek’s pupils who will 
continue their studies under his direction 
during the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Witek’s plans include short 
stops at points of interest in Austria, Swit- 
zerland, Denmark, Bavaria and Bohemia. 
They will return to Boston on Oct. 5. 


-” 


Thirty-third Season, 1913-1914 


Boston 


Symphony 


Orchestra 


Dr. Kari Muck, Conductor 


Opening Concert 


Saturday Evening, October 11, 1913 
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MANUSCRIPT MATERIAL. 


MANUSCRIPTS MAY NOT 
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PROGRAMMES Anp COMMENTS 


COMPILED BY 


ALLen A. Brown 





SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 
HUNTINGTON AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES 


THIRTY-THIRD SEASON, 1913-1914 


Hoston 
Symphony Orchestra 


~ 100 Musicians 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


TWENTY-FOUR CONCERTS on consecutive SATURDAY 
EVENINGS from October 11, 1913, to May 2, 1914, omitting 
November 8, December 6, 1913; January 10, January 31, February 
21, and March 21, 1914; and TWENTY-FOUR PUBLIC RE- 
HEARSALS on consecutive FRIDAY AFTERNOONS from 
October 10, 1913, to May 1, 1914, omitting November 7, December 
5, 1913; January 9, January 30, February 20, and March 20, 1914. 


ASSISTING ARTISTS 
Mme. TERESA CARRENO Mr. HAROLD BAUER 


Mme. ELISABETH van ENDERT Mr. CARL FLESCH 
(Of the Royal Opera, Bertin 


Viss GERALDINE FARRAR Mr. JOSEF HOFMANN 
Mme. LOUISE HOMER Mr. FRITZ KREISLER 
Mr. PADEREWSKI 


ES Oe 
TICKETS for the series of CONCERIS and for the series of 
REHEARSALS, $18 and $10, according to location. 


The $18 Seats for the Public Rehearsals will be sold at auction in 
Symphony Hall, MONDAY, September 29, beginning at 10 a.m. 

The $10 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction in Symphony 
Hall, TUESDAY, September 30, beginning at 10 a.m. 

The $18 Seats for the Concerts will be sold at auction in Symphony 
Hall on THURSDAY, October 2, beginning at 10 a.m. 

The $10 Seats for the Concerts will be sold in like manner in the 
same place on FRIDAY, October 3, at 10 a.m. 


Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order only, and 
not for the choice; and not more than four seats will be sold on one 
bid. The seats open to competition will be shown on a diagram, 


and will be marked off as sold. 


cae eee eacamenapemmmntasimmasaaanenittmmecttse ATC ATA ATS 

TICKETS WILL BE DELIVERED IN THE HALL, AND MUST BE PAID FOR 
AS SOON AS BOUGHT, OR THEY WILL BE IMMEDIATELY RESOLD. 
COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED C. A. ELLIS, MANAGER, 
SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON. 
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TERESA CARRENO 


T is a pleasant duty to call the attention of its 
friends and patrons to the general scheme of 
work the Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
planned for the winter of 1913-1914. By rea- 
son of its supreme eminence in its chosen 
field, its concerts, wherever given, are a cen- 

tre about which all the other music of a season revolves: upon 
which such music, in a very large sense, depends. 
Thirty-two years of arduous and conscientious endeavor 
to maintain the Orchestra at the highest point of artistic and 
technical efficiency are now reaping their just reward. Recog- 
nition of it as a final authority in orchestral performances is 
universal. Its position as leader is accepted without dispute 
Its patronage is limited only by the capacity of the halls in 
which it plays and its audiences everywhere are remarkable 
in their keenness of musical discernment and justness of 
appreciation. If it is a pleasure to listen to the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, it is an honor to play for such a public. 


CARL FLESCH 
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TERESA CARRENO 


T is a pleasant duty to call the attention of its 
friends and patrons to the general scheme of 
work the Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
planned for the winter of 1913-1914. By rea- 
son of its supreme eminence in its chosen 
field, its concerts, wherever given, are a Cen- 

tre about which all the other music of a season revolves: upon 
which such music, in a very large sense, depends. 
Thirty-two years of arduous and conscientious endeavor 
tO Maintain the Orchestra at the highest point of artistic and 
technical efficiency are now reaping their just reward. Recog- 
nition of it as a final authority in orchestral performances is 
universal. Its position as leader is accepted without dispute 
Its patronage is limited only by the capacity of the halls in 
which it plays and its audiences everywhere are remarkable 
‘1 their keenness of musical discernment and justness of 
appreciation. If it is a pleasure to listen to the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, it is an honor to play for such a public. 
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The character of its audiences and the traditions of its past 
} have made it imperative that there be no diminution In the 
7 effort to maintain the Orchestra at its present standard: rather, 
) indeed, that the aim should be to raise it to higher and finer 
4» achievements. To this end the founder of the Orchestra is con- 
; stantly striving and under the inspired leadership of Dr. Muck 
a the ambition to surpass the performances of other years is cer- 


i tain of attainment. Such few changes as are made in the 
a personnel from year to year have only the one end in view, 
*% to improve upon the past. 


With a conductor of such fine genius as Dr. Muck, with 
a body of devoted and loyal musicians of highest skill, with 
the warm support and encouragement of a numerous pub- 
® lic of unusual quality, there seems to be no reason that the 
, future should not hold for the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


© greater achievements, even, than those which have made it 
> famous. 


JOSEF HOFMANN . ) on oats nf 
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ELISABETH van ENDERT LOUISE HOMER 


(he character of its audiences and the traditions of its past 
have made it imperative that there be no diminution In the 
effort to maintain the Orchestra at its present standard: rather, 
‘ndeed. that the aim should be to raise it to higher and finer 
achievements. To this end the founder of the ‘ yrchestra is con- 
stantly striving and under the inspired leadership of Dr. Muck 
the ambition to surpass the performances of other years is Cer- 
tain ot attainment. Such few changes as are made in the 
personnel from year to year have only the one end in view, 


to improve upon the past. 


With a conductor of such fine genius as Dr. Muck, with 
body of devoted and loyal musicians of highest skill, with 
warm support and encouragement of a numerous pub- 
of unusual quality, there seems to be no reason that the 
future should not hold for the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
mreater achievements, even, than those which have made i 


lamous. 


JOSEF HOFMANN HAROLD BAUER 
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With all these delicate human agencies the  7HIS Season—to turn from speculation 
manazement, finally, must work deftly ana *? @Scertainable facts—Or. Muck has la a 
_ Wisely and with its account pvoks steaaily OMY 3 mildly reorganizing hand upon the 


open before it. 


Looking to the Future 


So it is that after thirty-three years of| orchestra has needed lo 
existence, the Symphony Orchestra draws 
closer and closer to the maximum of its 


working capacity.and of its earning power, 
if it is tc maintain its standards and keep 
to the top of its bent for seven months of 


the year, it can undertake very few more! 


concerts. 


oa“) 


audiences fill every available seat in the! 


concert hall. It is not the policy of the! new players, but characteristically he has. 
management to turn prestige into pro‘it'! ci 


by a scale of prices higher than those 
usually set for concerts of the first rank. 
With each year the fixed Charges of the 
orchestra tend to increase. The salaries 
| of conductors and players mount; com- 
POsSers and pupdlsAers Exact Nigner ana 
higher royalties; ‘assisting artists’ ex- 
pect larger and larger fees; travelling and 
incidental expenses do not diminish. Both 


ends have never met as yet on the annual | 
balance sheet of the orchestra; perhaps, | 
though the deficit lessens, they never will. | 

Moreover, and strange as it Seems, it is | 
here in Boston that the revenues of the: 


orchestra . might increase. For many ' 


years every seat for the afternoon con-'! 


certs, outside the open second balcony, has 
been taken by subscription and at fairly 
high premiums. For some years, the sub- 
scription for the evening conerts has not | 
exhausted the available places. Changes | 
in habits of living and concert-going 
fashions account sufficiently for the dif- 
ference in the numbers of the two au- 
diences; while a change in the public of 
the evening concerts, especially in the less 
costly seats, indicates the source whence 
it may gradually recruit itself. An 
audience that has known the orchestra 
these many years fills the whole of Sym- } 
phony Hall-on Friday afternoons and a 
considerable part of it on Saturday even- 
ings. A public that has discovered for it- 
Self the pleasures of symphonic muisic and 
of such an orchestra, tends more and more 
to occupy the rest. The coming of Dr. } 
Muck and the play of his abilities and 
personality over music, band and audience, 
perceptibly stimulated this public last win- 
ter. It bids fair to return Zladly and in 
imcreasing numbers for the new season. 


| No listeners are more keenly appreciative 
_ than these self-taught hearers; none are 


more to be desired for the future of the 
orchestra. Even: this autumn, they may 
give the orchestra as numerous audiences 
for the evening concerts at home as it 


‘gathers abroad. 


Almost everywhere, except at’ 
heme in Boston, on Saturday evenings, its 


various choirs of the orchestra. He has 
found a new first harp of notable abilif : 
to replace the late Mr. Schuecker and 
joined to him the second harp that the 
ng and sorely, Mr 
Strube, departing to teach at Baltimore 
and Mr. Mullally, going into retirement, » 
have left the violins and two newcomers. 
will succeed them. The horns and the Second | 
violins—in recent years the choirs that 
. fell a little below the standard of the rest 
—are each to be bettered by two new men; 
and in the violas there has been a single 
change. Long since Dr. Muck engaged the 


forgotten to send their names forward, — rd 
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|A Matchless Instrument 


As yet, too, Dr. Muck has sent from Eu- 
rope no word about programmes and novel | 
pieces for the new season, and no an- | 
nouncement may be expected from him 
until he returns to Boston. When he came 
back to the orchestra a year ago, he sought 
above all else to make it a matchless in- ™ 
Sstrument. Swiftly, rather than gradually, © 
he restored it to its old beauty and eu-. 
phony of tone, its old precision and sym- 
metry, its old range of voice from the 
finest tracery of detail to the largest sweeps _ 
of sonority. Under his hand, it regained 
its old sensitiveness to rhythm and color; 
its old command of contrast, progression 


' and climax; its old suppleness and variety 


of voice; and its unique mingling of tech- 
nical perfections and tonal beauty with po- 
etizing,, dramatizing and generally impart- 
ing power. Long before the season ended, ” 
the orchestra had become nearly the’ 
perfect instrument of his ideal. In the 
final concerts of the spring it surpassed” 
itself. Perhaps Dr. Muck is a little ob-- 
sessed by his vision of an orchestra that 
Shall play as never orchestra played be-= 
fore; but in actual fact he is surprisingly 
near the realization of it. 


Programmes and Policy 


The conductor’s purpose and ambition 
were clear in the ordering of his pro- 
grammes. . He ‘unified’? them, of course, © 
as his theory and practice are; but in 4” 
gentler fashion than he used in his first) 
term and to the better satisfaction of ay 
public long pampered and long querulous? 
on the score of programmes. He held the” 
balance fairly even between ancient and” 
modern classics, between pieces once 
played and then long neglected, and pieces - 
that were wholly new. He returned often, 
to music that he had made known durigge 
his first conductorship in Boston, Owutsias 
Lendvai’s symphany and Mraczek’s “Max q] 
and Moritz,’’ he made no interesting ex~| 





satisfy these various and reasonable desires, be Of the two newcomers oneisasinger, Mme > rere 
since the “assisting artists’ are to have @ | |} Béhm van Endert, and one is a violthist,- 
smaller share in them than in many a pre- : 4) carl Flesch: while both have won their high 
2 : stra, vious season. Two sound considerations | }| reputations chiefly in'Germany. Mme, van 
and he chose music that best sulted his ' have counselled this course. The stand- | Endert, in’: whom comeliness and ‘personal 
og tarnerhensaians ards of the Symphony Concerts forbid the "| charm unite with beauty of voice and skill 
This*year Dr. Muck has his perfected | f distinguished singers : in’ Soh’. 18 a sopPino? who maé@e Ber 
instrywment ready to his hand and he can engagement 0 — rR ee ee p ’ 0 e her de- 
exercise it in ‘what music he will. He is pianists and violinists. Whenever those | ginnings at~the Court Opera in Dresden 
not likely to neglect the clansics, ancient standards have been relaxed, under “pres- i and passed thence to the -toyal Opera and 
or modern, since his own predilection for sure’ of one sort and another, and 2 #| the new German Opera in Berlin. Now 
them is strong and he appreciates justly diocre or an immature “assisting artist . @| she comes to America under engagement 
the similar predilection in a large part of Mas appeared, there has been no mistak- | @! to the Symphony Orchestra to sing in ten 
his hearers. They and he and all of us ing the difference between his or her qual- ; | of its concerts in Boston, New York and 
-stir to the reAinimating and newly reveal- ity and the quality of the orchestra itself. | 7 elsewhere. Her voice is a light and warm 
| ime performance that he often accom- With a distinguished orchestra should g0 ; @| soprano still in its first freshness. She 
‘plishes with them. He is as certain to distinguished ‘‘soloists,” if a public that g| has the musical intelligence-—or | rether 
'yevive more than one piece that he be- is quick to discriminate is to be interested divination—as well as the vocal artistry 
-Hieves long overlooked or unjustly neglect- and content. By mutual agreement of | that make her expert even in the music 
ed. Dr. Muck has his convictions and conductor, management and audiences, the qi of Mozart. In Germany or in America 
“loyalties with such music and he would Symphony Concerts are not a training there are few such singers for such music, 
persuade others to share them. The ground for the unripe or @ testing-place : Mr. Flesch, in turn, is a violinist of tha) 
point of doubt, the interesting and excit- for the obscure. The fact of residence | sound and sober German school that still | 
ing point of doubt, is the degree to which and connections in Boston does not neces- ’ walks in the ways of Joachim and that 
he will. admit to his programmes the’ garily make a “soloist” either interesting | would mingle exposition, emotion, and 
music of the newest and the boldest com-_ or important. All concerned in the Sym- technical excellence in exactly the just 
posers. More and more, it is gaining its phony Cortcerts have outgrown this local : ; measure that shall most disclose the music. 
place in concerts elsewhere. One by one. standard. Furthermore, under keen and j Not so many years ago, he was almost 
the. schedules for the new season come gontinuing interest in Dr. Muck as man asked to become the concert-master of the 
from London, from Paris, from the Ger- and conductor, under the new perfections : Symphony Orchestra. Now he comes.to it 
man cities, from Chicago and New York o¢ the orchestra and under waxing pleas- as virtuoso and “soloist.” 
close at hand, and oftener and oftener th® re in symphonic music for its own sake, 


@irsions into the music of the newest 
men. His first concern was the orchestra, 


Delius anc the second reneration of the more content to hear conductor and band a Shc 
innovating Parisians stand upon them, : | SES Se REC SR RS : 
unassisted. LE ES ‘ 


Th Ri ht cng l ° +B ; ° 
e Right to “Novelties | The Returning Illustrious 


Dr. Muck is frank in his personal dis ‘io teak gstinta” ' , 
like of much oY this music and in his dis- Accordingly only ene fr wagh dag vite : | DR. KARL MUCK, 
belief in its theory and practice. It may: have been SRERECS TUE te ae | Thenvenes 3 1 
be that Scriabin, Schinberg and the rest season and all of them oe Cc ene | nown here solely by his theme and vari- 

knowledged rank that entitles them to @ ations for orchestra which is called “Ka- 


may offend our ears and sensibilitles as 


o Sy ‘ts. All but - leidoscope,”” which was 
as much as they offend his. Hearing, we place in the 53 mphony Concerts “ut 11 and 12, 1908 was played here Dee, 


may agree with him that they write an two indeed are singers, ern? OF irae | named “Vit ; rb te ae. haan tae ae 
hat the; ) , a ner ' a.” It was playe 
incomprehensible music. The more, then, | ists, so high placed and so generally | time in Dresden Nay snp - ed for the ‘first 
should he give us opportunity to note and known that their names speak sor ern | : - Another novelty. will awe , 
judge for ourselves. An appreciabl t selves. For the first time in three season, : ‘poem by R icek ‘knownthe i 
selves. 4 appreciable par «» with the orchestra. D! eznicek, best known as the com- 
> - : 


of the public of the Symphony Concerts in Miss Farrar will sins poser of the successful 

y? ee S ' , ‘~~ avr eo opera, ‘‘Donn 
7 r - or 1S a . r, © o» ‘ - 
both Boston and New York has its musical After as long an absence, Mme ay ad | Dr. Karl Muck. tl conductor of the Diana. This symphonic peem is , 
, t he is on r. Karl Muck, the conducto ina S entitled 
riosities. By report and even actual hear- TOW 48 ripened in concerts a8 & | ‘al Peter Schlemihl” and ‘draws its inspi 
ng it knows the disputed quality of these the stase of the Metropolitan, will re- : Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Muck ar- tion, of course, from the famous itor ee 
new men. It has the right to expect morein- @ppear. For the pianists, Mr. Paderewskl : rived from New York yesterday after- the man who lost his shadow. hs 
formation and further experience of them will return in the ee vi prs noon. With them came Jack, the Boston bspes: charset the present conductor at 
; SO aaa” ial rers: | : T rome again . : ‘fart, whose name a 

‘from the Symphony Orchestra since it, be- POWE&T®: Shy. Tht ee ee dis- terrier, who for the past five years haS the Symp! i es nas appeared on 
yond any other band in America, is capa- Te4P the reward of belated Bostonian Say itis: ee oe phony programmes a number of 
a Withess exacting and baffling nia Nen covery of his great abilities; Mr. Bauer been their inseparable companion. They times, will be represented by two pieces 
The long-standing glory of the Syimbhony will unfold once more the graver beauties i} went to the Hotel Somerset for a few jay se Meergruss’ and ‘‘Seemorgen.”’ t 
Concerts has been the open-mindcdness of Of Whatever music he chooses; and for the days, whence they will go to the Brae aor white Oe Wieele ta ? a may play, ae 

Ss , stain #4 % arref ; “1% S ilKely exci 
the conductors and the catholicity of the last times “5a all probability: Ny Burn Country Club and stay there until is the symphonic poem “Salona’s ane 
Programmes. It would be a pity to subor- im her sixties, yet with undiminished com ‘i! their apartment at 382 Commonwealtn itrenck composer, Florentin Schmidt. ‘oe 
Ginate such a distinction to even a tran- mand of herself, her instrument and her ‘ij ave. is ready for them. the younger men now at work ae tl UF 
P : ri r 7 ' y - . . . . ‘ . 4 ‘ ar 
“scendental perfection of performance, To ™usie, will play at the Symphony Con | He remarked at the beginning that in Schmidt is considered, by all odds the 
‘open the door to the ultra-moderns.is not certs. Of the violinists—only two outside : ‘! the matter of novelties this was quite the most promising. oi 
to crowd the classics out of their mansions. Mr. Witek and Mr. Noack of the orchestra t most unfruitful year he had ever Known. He will also play, odd as it may see ; 
The curious about the new as well as the. itself—Mr. Kretsler needs no _ heralding. |j; Never had there been so few new works ‘‘a novelty”’ by Liszt. This is a syinphesil 
contented with the old have their rights; Fe played Beethoven's concerto in >the published of any merit. He has, however, poem entitled ‘‘Ce qu’on entend sur la 
and privileges through forty-eight concerts. concerts of last season and he played it | brought over with him several which will montagne,’’ founded on the poem of Victor 
a —— as not within living memory has it been ; en on the programmes during the phe ig Although this is one of the earliest 
“The Share of the Soloists played in Boston. ah at , from all accounts, the most beautiful 


The one largest in bulk is a new sym- Of Liszt’s symphonic poems, i , 
- Moreover, in the forty-eight concerts to | phony .by Heinrich Noren: Noren is been played by the Pitas are. Bes Ochoa 


‘come there shouldbe more room than ever to | Tyo, Hewepmess : and it is a question whether it has ever 
been pleyed in Boston. Bi i 
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ecord Price Made at Auction for 
) Concerts 
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Three Seats in Row P Selected by 
pe | Bidder 


_ After the most spirited bidding known 
in recent years at a Symphony auction sale, 
three seats were sold yesterday morning 
for the Saturday-night concerts at the phe- 
“nomenal premium of. $139 for each one. 
“The bidder was a gentleman sitting off at 
the left of Symphony Hall, and he had 
“taken several groups of seats earlicr in the 
“auction, Usually the highest prices are 
obtained when rows M and N are reached, 
and when these are passed no ‘‘skyrocket- 
‘ing’ is expected. These rows were dis- 
posed of and the highest premium obtained 
Was $81, which was paid for No. 18 on the 
Teft of the central aisle in row N. The 
highest price paid for a seat in row M was 
$384, this being for a pair of seats, 16 and 
17, the opposite seats across the aisle, 18 
“and 19, selling for tne same premium and 
going to the same bidder. Then came row 
O, and one bidder took seat 20 at $46, and 
when thé next seat, No. 21, was offered, ne 
took it at $41 premium. 
Seats in row P started tamely, those at 
the extreme right of the chart being dis- 
/ posed of first, as is customary. Early 
prices in this row were $10.50 and subse- 
- quent prices were somewhat higher as the 
centre of the row was reached When seat 17 
“was put up by Auctioneer Jackson it was 
started at $10, and nothing was thought by 
“those present when $20 or even $25 was 
“reached; but when, on $1 bids, the price kept 
/ Soaring, everyone began to think that per- 
haps the previous high price of $81 would 
be reached. As the figure continued to 
mount people craned their necks in the 
direction of the man on the left, whose only 
competitor was one on the right. Not un- 
‘til $180 was reached was there the least 
hesitancy in the bidding, and even then 
“Mr. Jackson did not have to coax. When 
‘the bidding ceased at $139 an audible whis- 
004 went around the hall. Instead of se- 
‘tecting two seats, the purchaser chose 
‘three, 17, 18.and 19. Everyone was ask- 
“ing who the man was who paid tne record 
‘Premium, but it was found that he was 
fulfilling a commission for a prominent 
‘Sown-town business man. 
' Outside of this. incident the auction de- 
‘Veloped little interest. During the early 
Part of the sale many seats were secured 
tn the first three rows at a $2 premium. Be- 
Sinning at the fourth row, prices slowly 
‘dmproved, with the highest prices for seats 
On the central aisle. In row D the highest 
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$37; row L,, $48. —- 
At the first of @he auction sales for seats 
at the rehearsals $73 was paid for M 18, an 


end seat, and the next to it brought $50. 


in the same row. 
| brought $58, 
price paid in row N, and $54 for places 
in O. 


Both seats were purchased by a represen- 
tative of Clarence W. Barron. Last year 
the highest premium was $61 and the year 
before the highest was $78. 

During the morning there were inquiries 
for Dr. Karl Muck, the leader of the 
Symphony band, and friends of the con- 
ductor learned that he reached New York 


‘Sunday with Mrs. Muck, on the steamship 
George Washington. 


W. E. Walter of the 
Hall staff, left on the noon 
tram for Providenee to meet Dr. and 
Mrs. Muck and upon arriving at the 
Back Bay Station they were escorted to the 
Brae-Burn Club at Auburndale, where they 
will make their headquarters for the rest 
of the week. Dr. Muck is fond of this 
club and after his illness in December 
he was taken there to recuperate and was 
so delighted with the place and its sur- 
roundings that he became a member and 
visited it several times before he left for 
Europe. Dr. Muck will meet his orchestra 
next Monday morning when the season's 
rehearsals will begin. 

Max Zach, a former member of the Sym- 
phony Orch2stra, and for several years 
conductor of the Symphony band in St. 
Louis, was at ihe sale and was cordially 
greeted by many friends. He was present 
to purchase seats for members of his 
family. He will return to St. Louis in a 
fortnight to begin rehearsals. 

The auction developed no spirited bid- 
ding until row H was reached. The aisle 
seat at the extreme right brought $26.50, the 
next one $23, and the next two $24.50. Then 
the prices went up rapidly until No. 19, an 
aisle seat, was reached. Several seemed 
determined to possess this place, and after 
starting at $20 the persistent rivalry car- 
ried the price to $70. Curiously, the cor- 
responding seat across the aisle brought 
only $35.50. <A repetition of this rivalry 
occurred in the bidding for No. 19, in the 
row behind. When the central seats were 
reached one man bid $70, but instead of 
taking a single seat he selected three, 17 
and 18 on one side of the central aisle, and 
No. 19 opposite In row D the prices 
ranged from $20.50 to $40. Row E showed 
a better average, as the premiums ran 
from $22 to $43, the latter price being paid 
for two end seats. In F the range was 
from $26.50 to $36, G, $31 to $43, J, from 
$27 to $48, the latter price being paid for 
those seats which in the row in front had 
brought $70. The sum of $68 was the high- 
est premium received for a single seat in 
K, while $62 each was paid for four places 
A single sitting in L 
while $48 was the highest 
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agement Makes Change 





The management of the Boston Sym-. 
phony Orchestra has made a radical. 
innovation in the form of season. tickets. 
which the patrons of the concerts: will | 
use the coming winter. Practically since” 
the beginning of the.orchestra the. 
_ticket has been a small, hard «card, 
2 the dates of. the various rehears- 


ee ee eee 
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als or concerts printed around the. 
edges to be punched by the doorkeeper | 
as the ticket is used up. .This form 
of ticket has become almost. tradition, 


quests have been made that a coupon 
ticket bé substituted for it. While the | 
old tickets were very convenient: ‘on 
account of their size,-there has always 
been greater or less annoyance caused 
by the ease with which they were lost. 


be it is at times very awkward. 
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when one would like to give the ticket 
away for a concert. 


or concert, 


|convenience of having a separate ticket 
|for each concert. At any rate, the ex- 
periment will be made this year, and * 
‘if it pleases the patrons, this form of 
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New Symphony Tickets. 


The management of the Symphony Or- 
| chestra has made a radical innovation in 
the form of season tickets which the 
patrons of the concerts will use this win- 
jter. Practically since the beginning of the 
| Orchestra the ticket has been a _ small, 
hard card with the dates of the various re- 
|; hearsals or concerts printed around the 
edges to be punched bv the door-keeper as 
the ticket is used up. While the old 
tickets Were very convenient on account of 
their size, there has always been zreater 
jor less annoyance caused by the ease with 
Which they were lost. ‘TI'o obviate these 
disadvantages the tickets for this year are 
lin the farm of a buvok, one ticket for each 


(Irchoarsal or concert, so perforated that. 


jjeach ticket can be easily detached. 
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-@ summer in Europe and frankly says 


|played this season. 
hear a new symphony by Heinrich Noren 


but in the last few years many re- $10 SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Front of Second Bi icony Brings as | 


symphony concerts brought the usual 
premiums at the auction sale at Sym-'! 
To obviate these disadvantages the phony Hall yesterday. | 
tickets for this year are in the form ing from $11 to $2 were paid for the. 
of a book, one ticket for each rehearsal rear seats on the lower floor and the 
so perforated that each last four rows in the first balcony. 
ticket can be easily detached. These The premiums on the front rows of the 
are necessarily much bulkier than the second balcony went as high as $15. 
old form, but it is believed that this The rear seats in the second balcony 
|fact will be more than offset by the went at from $10 down. 
: 
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Dr. Muck, conductor of the Symphony 
orchestra, is in Boston once more after 
he is glad ot be back. While as usual 
refusing tod discuss his ‘plans for the 
coming Symphony season at length, he 
Says two pieces called ‘‘Meergruss” and 
‘“Seemorgen,” by Max Schillings, the 
present conductor at Stuttgart, will be 
Boston: will also 








which he has named “Vita,” also a 
symphonic poem, “Peter Sehlemihl,’’ 
by Rexnicek, and a symphonic 


poem, “Ce qu’on Entend sur lia 
Montague,” by Liszt. Among the re- 
Vivals possible are the Rachmaninoff | 
symphony in E minor, the great Mahler | 
symphony, Bruckner’s night symphony, ' 
“The Unfinished”; symphonies by Haydn 
and Mozart and Bach’s Brandenburg 
concerts, 
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SEATS AT USI'AL PREMIUM 


High as $15. | 
The $10 seats for the Saturday night) 
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Bonuses rang- | 
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THE SYMPHONY ROSTER 
You Or Syl 95 
The Full List of the Members of the Or- 
chestra for the Current Season and the 


Changes That It Reveals 





ELAY in the arrival of two of the 
1) new horn-players in the Symphony 
unusually 

long the annual list of the players that 
Today it is ready for publica- 
tion and it indicates sundry changes in the 
the horns. M*&, 
Strube, Mr. Marble, Mr. Akeroyd, and Mr. 
Mullaly have gone from the violinists bY 
removal from Boston, by death, or by re= 
long service. 
and 
In the violas, Mr.- 
Wittmann has replaced Mr. Kluge; while 
three new horn-players--Messrs, Jaenicke, 
Miersch, and Resch—sit in the seats of Mr, 
Phair, Mr. Hackebarth, and Mr. Gebhard, 
Mattersteis, 


Orchestra has withheld 
compose it. 


Violins, the violas, and 


after 
Silzen, 


tirement on pension 
Messrs. Baraniecki, 
Grunberg succeed them. 


Gewitz, 


The new tuba player, Mr. 
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last spring, and Mr. Holy is now: 
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the principal harpist, In place of ee ae 1ore intérest fn Soa yd hoy | Lusupportable in f/#Vvhen the Symphony. Concerts begin : " | it Ad aaa 4 
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The symphony, “Vita,’’ by Heinrich 
Noren, composer of the ingenious and 
imaginative set of variations for or- 
chestra heard here in 1908. 


A symphonic poem, ‘Peter Schle- 
mihl,” by Reznicek, suggested by the 
classic tale of the man who had lost 
his shadow. 


Two orchestral pieces—‘‘Meergruss”’ 
and “Seemorgen’’—by Max Schillings 
of the middle generation of German 
composers. 


A revival of Liszt's symphonic poem, 
“Ge qu’on Entend sur la Montagne,’ 
hitherto overlooked, and undeserving- 
ly, at the Symphony Concerts. 


A revival of Rachmaninoff’s sym- 
phony in If minor, unusually appreciat- 
ed here in Mr. Fiedler's time. 


A revival of Bruckner’s last and un- 
finished symphony. 


A repetition of Mahler’s mighty anda 
magnificent fifth symphony, which Dr. 
Muck revived last year. 


A possible performance of ‘‘Salome,’’ 
a love-poem by Florent Schmidt of the 
rising French composers, and of sun- 
dry new pieces by Delius. 
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ulous plight of playing an important sym- 


phony by Mahler with a piano and @ 
celesta twanging in lieu of a harp and of 
celebrating the universal centenary of the 
birth of Wagner by the performance of 
three overtures in which he had consider- 
ately used no harp. The dilemma Was 
ridiculous, but it was also a dilemma to 
touch the pride of the management, the 
conductor, the orchestra and the public, 
and to rend a false and obstinate economy 
at last down the wind of general disap- 
probation. , Henceforth the Symphony Or- 
chestra will have two harps and two harp- 
ists regularly employed. One has been en- 
eaged already; the other Dr. Muck will 


secure in Europe this summer. Hence- 


forth, the surprised stranger at the Sym- 
phony Concerts may no longer lift his eye- 
brows and say: ‘“‘What! Only one harp!”’ 
At last the orchestra has forsworn its 
only queerness, its only outworn “‘tradi- 
tion,” to gain a necsssary means to just 
and vivid performance. 
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will succeed Heinrich Schuecker, whose — 


tragic death last spring deprived the or- 
chestra of one of its most valued members, 
The new harpist is Alfred Holy of Vienna, 
who is generally regarded as the foremost 
harpist of Europe. For the past several 
years he has been first harpist in the Impe- 
rial Opera of Vienna and in the Vienna 
Philharmonic. Curiously enough, it was 
Dr. Muck who discovered him. When Dr. 
Muck was first conductor of the German 
Opera in Prague, on the eve of an impor- 
tant production of a Wagner opera, his first 
harpist was taken ill, and not having timé. 


to send to Vienna for one, it seemed as if 
the performance would have to be poast-) 


poned. One of his friends, an officer in one. 
of the Bohemian-regiments stationed there, 
told him that there was a young man sérv- 
ing in the band of the regiment who was a 
very good harpist. Dr. Muck had the young 
man come to him and play for him, and 
was so impressed with his remarkable tal- 
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its earninea ranacity V7 ivetai lice 
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rising French Co), 
dry new pieces ¢t' 


lt would not be 


of these novel pies 
bilities’’ from Schm: 
work of men wh¢| 
tendencies, who ka}| 
ality or who enjoy & 
Dr. Muck is, 
should hear any 0 
berg, Scriabine or 4 
for ourselves, thoug 
that is handy 


ably, 


the other hand 


revivals that the? 
speak for themsel¥ | 


over, Dr. Muck 


young man, he ert 
the German reviey, 


that he lacked a 


givings of the begi 
and again, his Pp 
sign and executi€ is usually the case thét the first ‘tw 9 | 
Catholic and stiMt rows of the $10 seats 
sketching of them. | 


4 . . At the Maximum ' upset price. 
m, when he returned tt 
day, about the general scl Already the Syne 
gramnies for the Symphoi 

son; leaving a narre 
season or about the partic  ithin ioe number 
and old, that he purpose 


tract stipulates. 
to Poston—forty- 


ranged to undertak 


afternoon and evel to $27 and $28. 
and two for the 
chestra. The other gatisfactory. 


Premiums for $10 Rehearsal 
a Places Larger Than 


Last Year, 
MU ern el LE. 4 


The sale of the iiee .per seats for the 
Symphony rehearsals is always the Bbie.] 


done by agents. 


were sold, comprisin.r the last eight 


were uniformly good, the average beings | 

better than a year ago. 
The first row sold, KK, 

miums .which 


brought pre 
averaged -over $30, 


sk 


$18 seats sold Monday afternoon. !' 
bring higher 
prices than the last rows of the 
| $18 seats, despite the difference in t!:¢ 
Very few seats in 
section brought less than a premium (t| 
$20, falling below that only in the very| 
last rows, 
The same story was true of the 1:3! 
Fr five rowg in. the first halcony. These 
brought premiums which range from $1° 
eid in the very last row in the corners u? 
Altogether, the sale of 
| seats for the rehearsals was. entirely’ 


tre | 
same token, he is gross sum realized on these seats | be-' 
ing greater than the last row of the 


| 


Tae ae re eee ws ee ~ 


| liest session of the four, because the | 
buyers are there in pérson and little is | 
Yesterday morning in| 
Symphony Hall the $10 rehearsal sea‘ S | 


| rows on the floor and the last five rows | 
in the first balcony. The prices brought | 
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When the Symphony » Aeiabeth weet | 
again in the autumn, the orchestra will} 
happily lose one of the distinctions that 
have set it apart from other orchestras—~ 
its only distinction, in. point of fact, that 
has not been a merit. For years past, 
alike in opera houses and concert-halls, it 
has been the custom of orchestras of the 
first rank to employ regularly two harps. 
They did so because contemporary com- 
posers tend more and more to write for 
two harps in their scores; because it is 
sometimes advantageous to double a single 
harp so that the peculiar timbre of the 
instrument shall tell the more ‘clearly and 
characteristically in the tonal mass, and 
because the service of two players upon 
a difficult instrument safeguarded the band 
against the absence or the disablement of 
one of them. The world over, in recent | 
years, two harps have been as generally 
and firmly the rule with orchestras of 
large dimensions as the “usual” strings 
and the usual wind choir. 
For some singular reason, never satis- 


Did: a contemporary score insistently call | 
for two harps and was the conductor as 


| factorily unfolded, that came finally to have © 
| a suggestion of perverse obstinacy in it, the 
| powers that be in the Symphony Orchestra 
' have clung persistently to the single harp. 


insistent for them, an auxiliary harpist took | | 


her place in the orchestra and her cues 


' 
! 


from the regular harpist—a stop-gap for an | 


unescapable contingency. Never was the 
harp part doubled, though the recurring 
migrations of the instrument from one 


place in the orchestra to another suggested 


to make its voice more telling. 
has dared to suggest occasionally that the 
orchestra, for its own necessities and pres- 
tige, sorely needed two harps. Intelligent 
and influential frequenters of the Sym- 
phony Concerts have made the same sug- 
gestion in private urgency. Both have | 
been reminded that the orchestra had done 
very well for thirty years with one harp 


costly instruments and harpists not to be 
picked up around the corner, and sv forth’ 
ard so onward with the arguments of those 
that cultivate a perverse economy and are 
a little irritated at criticism over it. 
haps the irritation was the sharper because 


it was the only economy of the kind that 


the management of the orchestra has been 


‘known to practise in all its existence, 


| 


that harps were | 


that the conductor was nervously seeking ° Symphony 


The press . coming season is that of a first harpist who | 


Per- | 


‘necessities, of 

Then, at last, came the pitiful andi re 
posterous dilemma of the final concert 50 > 
the spring. The one harpist of the orek 4 
tra died suddenly and untimely. Since i te 
a “non-union” band and the only one, ft 4 : 
the United States, not an expert harp) yl 
was obtainable to replace him, For th 0 
pairs of concerts, the Symphony Orchestra 
was harpless and the foremost orchestra 
of Burope and America was in the ridic- 
ulous plight of playing an important sym- 
phony by Mahler with a piano and a 
celesta twanging in lieu of a harp and of 
celebrating the universal centenary of the 
birth of Wagner by the performance of 
three overtures in which he had consider- 
ately used no harp. The dilemma was. 
ridiculous, but it was also a dilemma to 
touch the pride of the management, the 
conductor, the orchestra and the public, 
and to rend a false and obstinate economy 
at last down the wind of general disap- 
probation. Henceforth the Symphony Or- | 
chestra will have two harps and two harp- 
ists regularly employed. One has been en- 
eaged already; the other Dr. Muck will 
secure in Europe this summer. Hence-., 
forth, the surprised stranger at the Sym- 
phony Concerts may no longer lift his eye- 
brows and say: ‘‘What! Only one harpt”’ 
At- last the orchestra has forsworn its 
only queerness, its only outworn “tradi- 
tion,” to gain a necsssary means to just 
and vivid performance. 
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The New Harpist of the Symphony © 


An important engagement. 


Orchestra 


the Boston | 
has made for the } 


will succeed Heinrich Schuecker, whose © 
tragic death last spring deprived the or- 
chestra of one of its most valued members, 
The new harpist is Alfred Holy of Vienna, 
who is generally regarded as. the foremost 
harpist of Europe. For the past several 
years he has been first harpist in the Impe-_ 
rial Opera of Vienna and in the Vienna 
Philharmonic. Curiously enough, it Was 
Dr. Muck who discovered him. When Dr 
Muck was first conductor of the German 
Opera in Prague, on the eve of an impor- 
tant production of a Wagner opera, his first i 
harpist was taken ill, and not having tins, 
to send to Vienna for one, it seemed as 
the performance would have to be pé 
poned. One of his friends, an officer in one ‘ 
of the Bohemian-regiments stationed : 
told him that there was a young man sérv= 
ing in the band of the regiment who was a 


-) 
é 


= very good harpist. Dr. Muck had the young 


man come to him and play for him, and 
was so impressed with his remarkable tal- 
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SEASON 1913--1+4 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


I, CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, AT 8 P.M. 
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BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in A major, No. 7, op. 92 
I. Poco sostenuto; Vivace 

II. Allegretto 

III. Presto; Presto meno assai 


IV. Allegro con brio 
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BRAHMS, TRAGIC OVERTURE, op. 81 


SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 3, ‘“The Preludes,’’ (after 
Lamartine) 


WAGNER, OVERTURE to ‘‘The Flying Dutchman’”’ 
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wnt that he engaged him on the spot. When 
Pr. Muck went to Berlin he took Holy with 
him, where the latter stayed for several 
years until Gustav Mahler went to Vienna. 
Mahler made Holy an unprecedented offer 
to go to the Vienna Opera with him, and 
there the distinguished harpist has since 
heen. It is interesting to know that since 
the death of Mr. Schuecker the manage- 
ment of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
has had over two hundred applications for 
the place, applications coming from as far 
West as San Francisco, and as far East as 
Bucharest, Rome and St, Petersburg ha‘ 
eandidates for the position. 
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New Harpist Chosen 
for Symphony Orchestra 


The most important engagement the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has made 
for the coming season is that of a first 
harpist, who will succeed Heine 
Schuecker, Whose tragic death las 
Spring deprived the orchestra of one 
of its most valued members. The new 
harpist is Alfred Holy of Vienna. Roly 
is generally regarded as the foremos 
harpist of MHurope. or the past SeV- 
eral years he has been first harpist 
in the Imperial Opera of Vienna and 
‘mn +he Vienna Philharmonle, 

Pts y enough, it was Dr Muck 
who. discovered him. When br Muck 
was first conducwr of the German 
Opera in Prague, on the eve of an 
important "be gp haat of a Wasgnel 
opera, his first harpist 
aaa nét having time to send to Vienna 


for one it seemed as if the performance | 
One ot | 
his friends, an officer in one, of the Bo- 


would have to be postponed. 


hemian Regiments stationed there, told 


him that there was a young man serv- | 
ing in the band of the regiment who 


was a very good harpist. Dr Muck 
had the young mali, who was Holy, 
come to him and play for him and was 
so impressed with his remarkable tal- 
ent that he engeged him_ on the spot. 
When Dr Muck went to Berlin he took 
Hely with him, where the latter stayed 
for several years until Gustav Mahler 
went to Vicnna. 

| Mahler made Holy _an unprecedented 
offer to go to the Vienna Opera with 
him and there the distinguished harp- 
ist has since been. It is rather inter- 


esting to know that since the death of| 
(Mr Schuecker the management of the! 
has had 
over 200 applications for the place, ap- 
plications coming from as far west as 
Bast asi 
Applications were received 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


San Francisco, and as far 
Bucharest. 


from Rome and St Petersburg. 


Last Week of Symphony 
| Hall “Pop” Concerts 


The last four nights of the “Pop: 
concerts in Symphony Hall are at hand, 
the closing concert coming next Thurs- | 
day evening, July 3. A review of the | 
geason shows that it has been most | 
satisfactory from every point of view. 
The audiences have been uniformly 
large and have expressed warmly their 
approval of the programs and the per- 
formances. Messrs Urack and Lenom, 
who have been conductors for the first 


| “Pop” 


was taken ill | 


time this year, won mary friends ane 
d much to make the season a success, 
while Mr Maquarre was as popular as 


ever. | 

Mr Lenom has arranged two special 

rograms for the closing nights, the 

rst for tomorrow, the second for 
Thursday. Tomorrow night will be de- 
voted exclusively to Italian music, a 
large part of which will be selections 
from popular operas, 

For the closing night, . ‘Patriotic 
Night,’’ there will be appropriate pieces | 
and in addition to these several of the | 
most popuiar works that appear on the 
programs, such as Handel's 
‘Largo,’ Liszt’s ‘‘Second Rhapsody,”’ 
Tschalkowsky’s ‘1812’’ overture, Wag- 
ner s ‘annhauser’ overture and 
Strauss’ ‘*Beautiful Blue Danube”’ 
waltz. 

The selections tomorrow evening will 
be as follows: 

Italian Mareh.....cccocseescewevccees Controne 
Waltz, Il TEI. . Lk b's och clebe bke eae ne ee eee 
Siciliana Zoccherini 
Minuetto Boecherini 
Nelection, Rigoletto 
Selection, Pagliaccl.......+.-ee+e-. Leoncavallo 
Canzonetta D’ Ambrosio 
: Violin solo, Mr Theodorowicz. 
Sextet from Lucia di Lammermoor... Donizetti 
Overture, William ‘Tell Rossini 
Selection, Madame Butterily Puccini | 
Minuetto Boizoni 
Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana.... 
Mascagni 
Mezzacapo 


At the concert of the Symphony Or- 
chestra in New York on Saturday after- 
noon, Dr. Muck and the band played 
Glazounoff’s symphony in B-flat; Franck’s 
tone-poem, ‘“‘The Daughters of Asolus,”’ 
and Dvorak’s “Huritzka’’ overture from 
their second programme here. For Grieg’s 
feeble overture “In Autumn,” as_ that 
programme original:y stood in Boston, 
they substituted Smetana’s overture to his 
comic opera, “The Bartered Bride,” played 
at the flying pace and with the glinting 2c: 


New York vs. Dr. Muck 34 +4 ° 10 13] 


: 
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} 


eents at which Dr. Muck made his hearers | 


at home marvel last spring. The review- 
ers in New York marvelled in their turh 
and also demurred: “In the overture t0 
Smetana’s opera, “The Bartered Bride” 
writes Mr. Aldrich in the Times, “the 


| 


coneuctor found matter with which to &€*- | 


ploit to the very highest the virtuosity 0°}! 
his orchestra. Has this overture ever bee"! 
played at such a terrific tempo before, and 
withal so clearly and crisply, made 5? 
brilliantly voluble? It may _ well be 
doubted. It may also be doubted whether 
such a speed is really quite the best for 
the music, and whether it would not sound 
better taken with a chade less of such 
breathless haste.” Mr. Henderson in the 
Sun was like-minded: ‘‘The overture,’’ he 
writes, ‘was played at a marvellous tempo 
and yet was as clear, fluent and techni- 
cally excellent as if it had been taken at 
two-thirds the speed. This performan 
was an orchestral tour de force, but after 
all the overture sounds better when played 
just a little more slowly.’ 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1913--1+4 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


I, GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 114, ATS P.M. 


Wrogramme. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in A major, No. 7, op. 92 
I. Poco sostenuto; Vivace 

II. Allegretto 

III. Presto; Presto meno assal 

IV. Allegro con brio 


BRAHMS, TRAGIC OVERTURE, op. 81 


SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 3, ‘“The Preludes,’’ (after 
Lamartine) 


OVERTURE to ‘*The Flying Dutchman”’ 
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PROGRAMME MAINLY 
AN ORCHESTRAL ONE 


Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony | 
Chosen by Dr. Muck as Opening 
Number of Well-Balanced List. 


By Louis C. Elson. 


PROGRAMME. 
| Seventh Symphony 
Tragic Overture 
“Les Preludes,’’ Symphonic Poem 
“Eiving Duichman,’’ Overture 


* 
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Happy are those nations which have no 
histories, and delightful are those con- 
certs about which little new Can, be 
written. The only new thing about this 
concert was the shape of _ the season 
tickets, which is a distinct improvement 
ver the old form, and will save much 
mailing to and fro, when tickets are used 

“more than a single person. 
en thee Sradical auditor a programme 
wholly orchestral, such as this one, is the 
most attractive of all. One can submit to 

a@ pianist or a violinist, without diminished 
enjoyment, for these appear In concertos, 
whith are 2fter all chiefly symphonic. But 
the great sinzer, who often is the chief at- 
traction to the general public, is somethings 

like nf fiy in the ointment to the earnest 

musician. Therefore we were glad to hear 
. our orchestra quite by itself in the openings 
ncert. 

Then also, in such a programme, one 

cculd forget that there is a fever raging 

in music at present and that there 1s a 

wild chase for noveltics among up-to-date 

conductors. The «xtreme left. of the musi- 
‘¢al parliament was. omitted from this 
programme. There will ‘be tonal trouble 
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read the ‘work with inspiration ani 
brought ‘out -all. its’ exaltation without 
turning the grandeur into bombast, 
which is:too easily done. The technique 
of the orchestra has got beyond the stage 
where the Summer vacation breeds rough- 
ness. There will be more of finesse in 
later concerts,. but even. this opening one 
was almost’ ‘‘hors ligne,’’ and Liszt’s ‘‘Les 
Preludes”, was the best part of it. - Splen- 
didly did the trumpets. give out their 
figure, and nobly did the horn and harp 
play their beautiful melody. Mr, A. Holy 


seems to be a good artist, perhaps a great 
one. We shall sing ‘“‘Holy, Holy, Holy” 
later in the season when we have heard 
him in longer obbligati. Tremendous ap- 


| plause followed the performance of ‘‘Les 
) Preludes.”’ 


Brahms’ ‘‘Tragic Overture’ made a good 


| foil to this work. It was. German dignity 
/ against French ecstasy, as if Goethe were 


placed beside Lamartine. We do not hear 


this overture often, yet it is as strong in 
its field as the ‘“‘Academic”’ (which is not 
academic) is in another. It is not a trac- 
edy of horror, nor is there great pathos 
in the nuinber; Brahms could not achieve 
a “‘Coriolanus’’ overture, but the majesty 
of the work is most impressive, and Dr. 
Muck ang the orchestra brought this out 
finely. 


a ee mee oe ray 


In spite of the morbid desire for ill: 
scunding novelties which, like automo;' 
biles, present their models of 1914 before 
1913 is ended, and claim appreciation in the 
future because they cannot be understood 
in the present, it is well to have consider- 
able of Beethoven, Bach, and even Haydn 
and Mozart on the programmes, if the 
Symphony concerts are to be a really ed- 
ucational scheme. New generations grow 
up who do io0t Know the great masters. | 
would be a distorted musical training fo 
them to begin their auditions entirely with 
the moderns. There must have been many 
a student present yesterday who heard the 
seventh symphony for the first time, and 
those who heard it for the 20th time also 
found an undiminished pleasure in it. 

What a jovial festivity there is in th 
first movement, and the brooding monot 
ony of the constant dactyl and spondee o 
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“allegretto’ and the prisk finale were ex- 
cellently interpreted, the last movement 
being especially fine in spite of an incred- 
ibly dashing tempo, | 

There is more of the atmosphere of the 
sea in the first 25 measures of ‘‘The Flying 
Dutchman” overture than in the whole of 
Debussy’s ‘‘La Mer,’ and Dr. Muck let 
the salty g~entleman’s motive ring out with 
biting power. There is no fear that this 
overture will ever be laid on the shelf, 
or that anyone will inquire whether the , 
Flying Dutchman used a monoplane or a 
biplane. ; 

But the year 1813 was famous for some- 
thing besides the birth of Wagner and the 
beginning of the decline of Napoleon. Ex- 


actly a 100 years before this concert a. | 


great Italian composer had his birth. 


Verdi may have been too entirely operatic | 


for commemoration in the symphony con- 


tion had been made. A march from 
‘Aida,’ or the tempest from ‘Otello’ 


might have been arranged and given as° 
a tribute to the memory of this great’ 


master, or even &@ slow movement by 
Sgambati. Verdi has shown us that melody : 
is an inalienable part of music and his’ 
tunes will be sung quite as long as some! 
of the great symphonies are played. It is 
true that the real music-lover’§ takes! 
greater delight in a good symphonic con- | 
cert than in an opera, but Verdi's centen-| 
nial might have received some recognition | 
even in orchestral concert; since they com-, 
memorated John P. Morgan there, last’ 
season. | 


OLD FRIENDS 


AT REHEARSAL 
Reson Vox —§$ohit,vqis 


[First Public Performance 
of Symphony of Season . 


i 


‘pieces for orchestra, 


phony ~are undoubtedly among the 
Sreatest music that’ Beethoven tom- 
posed. The somewhat Haydenish scherzo 


y) could be given with fewer repeats, it 


seems, in spite of the rare beauty of 


trio. The final movement, in common 


with the first two, was played with ex. 
ceptional comprehensiveness and effect, 
and the opening of this symphony. of 
Beethoven seemed not less noble or pro- 
found in its meaning, as, with the great 


chords of, the orchestra, the very por- | 
tals of another realm seem to swing 


back, than for instance, that gigantic 
page of Strauss, the sunrise music from 
“Zarathustra.’’ Nor did Strauss ever 
“uchieve greater things than the sheer 
rapture of that introduction, as the 
strings dance up to heaven on a ladder 
or tone, or the mysterious ushering in 
of the movement proper. The endless 
metamorphosis of the rythmic figure 


cert, and yet we wish that some recogni- : tat is the subject of this movement, 


the endless wealth of invention, the un- 
ending inspiration of this music is past 
all speech, as is the heavenly melan- 
choly of the following movement. 

So far as virtuosity in performance 
is concerned the Liszt symphonic 
which remains one of the best show- 
stood out  bril- 
liantly. The tone poem is old. The 
utmost was done for it, however. that 
could be done, and the splurge of the 
thing captured the fancy of the audal}- 
ence, as it has these many years. De- 
ny Liszt what you please he could and 
he can arouse his audience. Thanks to 
Dr. Muck’s splendid reading of the 
music it shone like a rusty but refur- 
bished bit of metal. It galloped about 
proudly in its old age, and had again 
some momentary lustiness of youth. — 

As for the Brahms ‘Tragic’ over- 
ture, there are certain heroic pages of 
it that do indeed suggest the grand 


and fateful character of classic trag- 
edy. The opening theme is a theme 
that might. be heard in an orchestra 
for Sophocles. 
jJectiveness, aloofness in this music, in 
spite of its strength, and its dark, 
brooding character, and finally there is 


There is a superb ob- 
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the calmness of fulfilment, of the fates 


it Wwe <een pleasure 
e.ough later on, but it was a} » /appeased, and deeds fulfilled. 


to bathe in ¢he classical stream of the two 
symphonic Bs and the very moderate 
radicalism of Liszt and his son-in-law. 

’ 


the slow movement is most impressive | : 
sorrow, but Beethoven never mourns a ]& e And in spite of the lurid, plunging 
Chopin,—without consolation. The cor BY OLIN DOWNES |piece of Listz, the. Wagner overture 
trast with the tenderly sympathetic Tri Dr. Muck, as is now well-known, pre- Was twice as spectacular, and yet of 
of this was finely caught up. Only the re fers to rest the burden of a concert | nature, and: of the hectic romanticism 
peats in the Scherzo seem unnecessary i Lpon the effect of well known master- | that characterizes Liszt’s music, 


‘Very strange it seemed to think that at 
‘one time Liszt was held to be a devil of a 
fellow, by the chief Boston critic (Mr. 
Pwight) and although the Harvard Mu- 
gical Assn. allowed its orchestra to give 
Wagner it was not without serious misgiv- 
dings. ‘“‘Nous avons change tout cela, 
and today. the reviewers take the opposite 
tack and pretend to find many platitudes 
in ‘‘Les Preludes.”’ 

“We do not agree with these. To us this 
is the very best of -Liszt’s symphonic 
poems, broad, noble and massive; power- 
ful in its orchestration, grandly harmon- 


these “most brisk and giddy-paced times, pieces, well performed, rather than up- | Liszt’s piece is not less appropriate to; 
and while we are cutting down the repeat on some extensively advertised novelty. its origin—the poem of Lamartine. In 
of Schubert, Haydn, Mozart, etc. Dr. Yesterday afternoon the first public re- fact, it is a most Sympathetic echo -of. 
Muck might cut down the prolix form hearsal audience of this season gath- this poem in its spirit and its style. 
which Beethoven evolved in Scherzo of ered for its first concert by the Boston Bui after Liszt the music of Wagner 
this symphony, and the miscalled Minuet Symphony Orchestra in Symphony Hall. was as refreshing as must have been 
(also really a Scherzo) of the fourth, par- The audience was that of last year, the the music of Weber before Wagner, 
ticularly as he cut out the repeat of the year before, and the year before that. when it came like a cool breeze from 
exposition in the first movement. We were _the programme was not guilty of new the forests of Germany. The audience 
not quite in sympathy with the extreme things: The Seventh Symphony of Bee- at this eoncert was numerous and re-. 
contrasts mace in the first movement; we thoven, Brahm’s “Tragic. Overture,’” isnpectable and enthusiastic. A tea 
here prefer rustic simplicity and hearti- Liszt’s ‘‘Les Preludes,’’ Wagner’s over-; party or a family gathering would be 
ness to very refined shading; but the greaf ture to “The Flying Dutchman.’’. no more intimate or’ entirely right. 

’ ee ee eee The first two movements of the sym-. i eemaieeatieeeees , 
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SYMPHONY OPENING 
DRAWS BIG CROWD 


Capacity Audience Listens 
To Fine Performance 

_ by New Harpist. 

oslo ry een ames 16 tal 

tour naiBy E. F. Harkins. a 


A capacity audience attended the 


preciatively applauded. 8 
Next week’s program will consist of 
Glazounoff’s. Fifth~ Symphony, which 
has not been heard ®ince Dr. Muck in- 
troduced it seven years ago; Grieg’s 
“Im Herbst’’ Overture; Caesar’ Francks 
Symphonic Poem,. ‘Les Eolides,”’ and 
Dvorak’s ‘‘Husitska’’: Overture. | 


REHEARSAL 


BY SYMPHONY, | 


First Public Performance of 


opening of the Symphony season at, 


Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. It 


greeted Dr. Karl Muck warmly; it en- 


joyed a spirited performance of a well- 
arranged and popular program; it wit- 
nessed the debut of the new harpist, A. 
Holy, and the older patrons noted sev- 
éral new names under the head of 
“Personnel.’’ 

The new first violins who took part in 
yesterday’s performance were A. Bara- 
niecki and H. Suelzen; the new second 
violins were Messrs. Ringwall and 
Gewirtz, who, by the way. were chosen 
from among Boston can€idates; F. 
Wittmann is the new viola, and a 
stranger named B. Jaenicke appeared in 
the horn section, Two other new horn 
Players will come later. This is almost 
as marked a change in the personnel of 
the orchestra as took place last year. 
Among those who have retired since 
last season are Vincent Akeroyd and 
C. Schumann, which leaves’ Daniel 
Kuntz, one of the first violins, as the 
Sole survivor of the original Symphony 
Orchestra of 1881. | 


The first program of the season, which | 


will be repeated tonight, comprises 


Beethoven's Seventh Symphony, | 


Brahms’s.‘‘Tragic Overture,” Liszt's 
Symphonic Poem, ‘Les Preludes,” and 
Wagner’s ‘overture to “The Flying 
Dutchman.”’ These are all known as 
“familiar works,’’ yet this is the first 
time Dr. Muck has conducted any one 
of them..at a.regular Symphony. con- 
cert since his. first season of 1906-7. 
There were signs of nervousness in the 
performance yesterday, but these were 
but casual and inconsequential] com- 
pared with the splendid spirit that Dr. 
Muck infused into the playing of the 
orchestra. 

Dr. Muck’s interpretations are sym- 
pathetic, in the finest sense of the term, 
rather than showy, and he has the best 
orchestra in the world to assist him. | 
The new players may be expected be- | 
fore long to make the orchestra better | 
than ever. | 
Yesterday the performance was ap- | 


33d Season Conducted by 
* Dr. Muck. 


By PHILIP HALE. 
“The first Public Rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra (28d season), 
Dr. Muck, conductor, took place yester- 
day afteraoon in Symphony Hall. The 
program was ag follows: 


UN ee Ce eg es 
Tragic Overture 


Dr, Muck was welcomed most heartily 
by a brilliant audience that completely 
filled the hall. 

It has been the custom for reviewers 
to make apologies for the first concert 
of i; season. ‘The members of the or- 
chestra have been dispersed since | 
spring; there have been few’ rehearsals; 
there are new members’’—and this was 
the case yesterday: “it is not fair, there- 
fore, to speak of the concert in detatf*t 
it is enough to say that while the per- 
formance ,was excellent in many re-| 
Bpects, there was not that perfection | 
which will be shown in a month or 
two.’’. 

Yesterday there was no need of any 
apology, and the old an approved intro- 
ductory formula must be discarded. The 
concert was one of unusual interest, 
although the selections were familiar, 
and concerning their inherent value 
there is nothing to be said that is new, | 
unless one delights in extravagance and 
paradox to make the bourgeois sit up. 

For whatever the composition may be 
Dr. Muck by his demoniacal apprecia- 
tion of rhythm, his fine sense of propor- 
tion, his exquisite taste in Phrasing, his | 
singularly impressive and fascinating 
personality, gives an interpretation that 
Slorifies the work of the composer and 
the proficiency of the players, and this. 
hg any attempt at self-glorifica- | 

It was a pleasure: to near ratios | 
tragic overture again, a work that must | 
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e ranked among his novices & : 
erect music to be put ¥ th pe ph. 
the introduction to the J*inale © i © 
First Symphony. It matters not wether 
Brahms had in mind ifamlet Dark i 
“Raust,’’ or was moved to lofty musi y 
expression by the dally tragedy, of life 

Seldom, if ever, has there been Bhp 

poetic a performance here of e 
=f: Symphony, a4 
vs iene by "ko utmost clarity and @ 
wealth of ep eae sy 5 . 

tion for e ope 
ig the spe of the Finale, with ore 

Dionysiac revelry and exultation. Liszt's 
“Preludes” was for once revealed as a 
masterpiece in construction, finely a 
ciful, and the reproach of vecasionai vu - 

garity in axpresuian, coule not this time 

? agains ; 

whe Seren of the concerts next 

veek will include enn hnrge ae 

3" ony, Grieg’s overture, 1- | 

re oe Franck’s ‘“‘Wolides” and Dvcrak's 


overture, ‘‘Husitska.”’ | 
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~DRLMUCK OPENS 
QOD OEAGUN OF 


~THESYMPHONY 


| THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


THE DAY OF BEGINNINGS AND 
SCRUTINIES (40. ys 


By FREDERICK JOHNS. 


Without any fuss or ostentation, the 
thirty-third season of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra began yesterday after- 
noon. in Symphony Hall. The great 
‘audience which always attends the Fri- 


day concerts was there, and it was the |, 


‘same old crowd with‘’a sprinkling of new 
'faces to replace the old ones removed 
by death or disability. 

Doctor Carl Muck, one of the greatest 
interpreters of music of; our timé, 
walked briskly to his stand, bowed stiff- 
ly to friendly but well-bred applause 
and the thirty-third season was on. 

The program was extremely suitable 
for an opening concert, a merry Beetho- 
ven Symphony, the seventh; the thril- 
| jing and picturesque tone poem of Franz 
Liszt, ‘The Preludes ;’’ the pompous and 
showy “Tragic Overture” of Braams, | 
and Wawner’s ‘“‘Flying Dutchman” over 
ture. . a . 

Not a modern was there to utter a 
‘discordant note, all was peace and. pleas- 


» 


der other 


ms y+ 


performance— whien 
favor. It is hard to imagine a more im- 


expression from _ pressive and thrilling performance than 
ning allegro)] that of yesterday; a performance which 


worked up to a glorious climax and 
which provoked a spontaneous outburst 
of pleasure, that drew the whole. or- 
chestra to its feet in acknowledgement. 

The orchestra found itself in the Liszt 
number. During the Symphony there 
were not lacking symptoms that the or- 
ganization had only just reassembled 
after a five months’ vacation, a lack of 
smoothness and coherence that once 
caused several instruments to jangle 
when there should. have been complete 
rest, 

This Symphony never grows stale, The 
dancing melodies are as fetching as ever. 
It speaks well for the eternal youth of 
Beethoven that “its, furious allegro con 
brio should cause one youthful member of 
the audience to exclaim at its close, 
‘‘How I'd like to turkey trot to that.” | 

The Brahms “Tragic Overture’”’ pleased 
those who like that industrious builder 
of musical card houses, and- the Wagner. 
overture sent us all away contented. 

The first concert, they still preserve 
the fiction that Friday afternoon is ‘a 
rehearsal, takes place tonight, and this 
year there are said to be some seats a 

é 


\ 
| 


sale for Saturday night performances. 


*, 
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Minor Changes in Routine—Newcomers to 
the Orchestra—Conductor and Men Begin 
Where They Ended Last Spring—Beet- 
hoven and Brahms for the Classic Com- 
posers, and Liszt and Wagner for the 
Romantic, Make the Programme 


CRUTINY is the prevailing mood at 

the tirst Symphony Concert of each 

new.year, and yesterday afternoon 

in small things and great a con- 
Siderate management amiably gratified: it. | 
At the outset a new form of ticket gave | 
entrance to Symphony Hall. Gone are:the | 
yellow rectangular cards, stamped with a 
skeleton R—for rehearsal—in red outline 
and garlanded with a thick border of pros- 
pective dates. From time beyond recollec- 
tior those stout and ugly cards have served | 
for.every concert in a whole season. Now, | 
_@ book replaces them containing’a detach- 
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5 
again the rueful 
-scrutiny assured’ them that 
‘and descriptive notes” were still written by 
the, eminent hand that has made them 
unique. in the world. | 
~~ 'No.one finds his seat readily at the first 
“Symphony Concert. Year after year, he—or 
-she—may have occupied it until to go to it 
‘is almost instinctive; but for the moment 
‘she—and. also he—Iis pusy with a recon- 
noitring inspection of her neighbors. Who 
‘has gone from the accustomed place and 
who has succeeded newly to. it? Two men- 
‘tal notes account for each change—one for 
‘the departure, one for the arrival. Only 
‘the daughters of their mothers, attaining to 
‘concert-going age, need no explanation and 
‘they usually crowd out no more than a 
 @illettante bachelor with his Friday after- 
_ yloons on his hands, Then the scrutinizing 
eyes seek the stage on which the orchestra 
‘Ws assembling.’ What familiar faces have 
gone ‘and what unfamiliar rise in thetr 
stead? . Mr. Strube had vanished ‘and 
‘py “The Pops,’ if not by the regular con- 
| certs, most of the parquet and the balcony 
‘remembered him, Mr. Mullaly’s name—tirish 
among many Germans—was easy to re- 
‘Ynember and it stood no longer in the list 
of the violins. A new harpist’ was sitting 
inthe regretted Schuecker’s place. A new 
horn-player could be descried under the 
double-basses, and not all the second 
violins and the violas could be readily iden- 
tified. Evidently there had been the “‘usual 
changes”’ The years creep upon the 
veterans and Dr. Muck is prone to. siit 
them as well as the youngsters. In him, at 
least, there was no change. Never has he 
bowed more curtly to welcoming applause; 
never has the outward aspect of his con- 
ducting seemed a juster and smoother 
mingling of authority and elegance. His 
a4 his men much preoccupied him. 
é ! to have .a_ benignant 
thought for his a 
he orchestra to 


: Liszt's symphonic: poem. 


a 


came the higher and subtler scru- 
tit “*Did the’ orchestra still stand at 
‘the pitch of technical mastery and. reveal- 
the eloquence at which the conductor left 
it last spriig? By many a token—and_ in 
‘the first concert ‘of the new season—it did. 


q iszt’s “Preludes” attested anew the rich | 


‘and glowing sonorities of trumpets and 
fombones. The overture to “The Flying 
jbman’? summoned their declamatory 

ie drums. imposed rhythm. with 


itoelapped® 


was the tone of the horns ispiring: 
song of Liszt, nd deeper 
speech of Brahr 

worked glinting tr 
the clarinets sang 
deep. “The strings ran ‘the gamut of: tone— 
crystal clear in the first movement of ‘Beet- 


“eS 
? 
‘ 
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-hoven’s symphony; ‘hushed through the en- 


suing allegretto; light and bright in the 
siicceeding scherzo,; big-voiced, sombre, 
ominous in Brahms’s Tragic Overture; rude 
as the sea in storm or ecstatic as Senta 
in vision in the overture to “The Flyiogs 
Dutchman.” And in flawless euphony went 
the voices of this diversified power. 

So far the orchestra was the orchestra 
as Dr. Muck has remade it in the image 
of his own standards. 
self in responsiveness to his will. Through- 
out the concert he ‘asked much of it. He 
would carve every phrase of Beethoven's 
symphony upon the air; yet each chiselled 
line should flow into the whole advancing 
design. The orchestra understood his pur- 
pose and accomplished it. Dr. Muck has 
an adroit hand with the slowly advancing, 
the gradually unfolding crescendo. He 
sees the end from the beginning. He has 
made the orchestra as adroit and far- 
seeing. He likes ' the sensitive . -suspen- 
sion that seems to poise the music for a 


It was no less it- 


} 


| 
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new flight, and the orchestra yesterday 
seemed to hang upon the tips of his staying © 


and releasing fingers. Dr. Muck has an 
exquisite ear for the quality and the body 
of tone. A Sembrich herself might have 
envied the half voice in which the players 
sang Beethoven's allegretto. They seemed 
to hear with the conductor’s ear. He and 
they were equal masters of the outfiing- 
ing tumult of Beethoven’s finale. They 
flooded the music with their exuberance; 
but detail. eddied clear in it. 

Out of .an overture and Wagner, Dr. 
Muck and the orchestra almost set “The 
Flying Dutchman’ in, graphic epitome on 
the bare stage of Symphony Hall—the sea 
and the storm; the Hollander’s fated and 
fugitive figure; Senta, dreaming. through 
her. homely. ballad, the glorified ecstasy .of 
the end. Dr. Muck has taught the orches- 
tra to dramatize and characterize. Liszt’s 
symphonic: poem of “The Preludes’”’ is ka- 
leidoseopic, turning in changing rhythms, 
glinting the new shapes of its motives. in 
as changeful colors. With Lisztian swift- 
ness and surety, the conductor and the or- 
chestra made each transition and trans- 
formation rhythmically vivid, kept tne re- 
curring glamor iridescent and the recurring 
pomps full blooded and full bodied. Per- 
haps the music has little substance; it is 
enough to spread its surface with such 
glowing: rhetoric. | 


eee eee 


Unless an ironic conductor is contriving 
‘ironic contrast, it is not good that’ “The 
Preludes’ of Liszt should follow in a pro- 
‘gramme the Tragic Overture of Brahms. 
Glamor and glow make the ‘symphonic 


‘and animating . power with . it. 


overture, — tM ie j + pid D : 
imagining, feverish hot; the o str: 


i , Ltn eee Sere ee . ne ; ther 
with concentrated and sustained _ power. 
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Not often seemingly did his idea so_stir dred music phe 0eMs DS 
played. ° : troop 


Brahms as did ‘the idea of this Tragic 
Overture. Into tones—an abstract speech— 
he would put the abstractions of tragedy; 
fate foredooming and pursuing; heroic en- 
durance, and piteous ‘doom; the hope, the 
dread, the submission. High abstractions 
all; cold abstractions perhaps; but they 
wondrously kindled Brahms’s imagination, 
The incarnating themes leap out of the 
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dark background in stark strength; the . 


course of the tragedy sweeps Brahms 


through the development of them; he has ; 


SYMPHONY 


no time, no will to calculate. Never once 
does the overture lose its heroic voice; 
never once does it fall from its bare heights 
ot tragic desolation. And there Brahms’s 
imagination soars. Seldom in all his music 
are his thoughts in tones so charged with 
emotion; seldom does he achieve such at- 
_mosphere (though he would hate the word) 
‘by his harmonic backgrounds: very rarely do 
his instrumental colors so gleam and darken; 
as rarely ‘does he smstain such sponta- 
neous and concentrated power. The Tragic 
Overture is Brahms passionate with high 
abstractions. Yet the ‘‘Brahmsites’’ seem 
often to set too little store by it, as the 
‘Listzians’’ set over much by the ‘‘Preludes.”’ 
But the ways of musical sects are hard to 


fathom. Even above itself, Dr. Muck and | 


the orchestra exalted the music in their 
playing of it. 


Throughout -the concert, meeting all the 


an teamuagre Dr. Muck was the conductor 
whom orchestra and audience have known. 


He differentiated, as he always differen- | 


\Liszt ‘Préludes” Kouses 


tiates, until he had ‘found the revealing 
and the characterizing voice for music as 


diverse of matter and manner as that 


which the four-fold concert assembled. He 
found this revealing voice by his choice 
of pace and accent; he found this character- 
izing tone by the quality he imposed upon 
it. Here and there, perhaps, in Beethoven's 
symphony he etched out a phrase or a pro- 
gression a little too precisely and by so 
much stiffened for the instant the plasticity 
of the music.. But, it was.good to hear 
the symphony played with thought of the 
serenity as well. as of the.elation that is 
in it; to hear .it beginning as. in mystery 
and untolding beam by beam, as into 
light;'to Hsten to the allegretto as to song 
hushed because it is so deep and tendef; 
and ‘to hear the finale tell less, by its own 
tumult than by the contrast of joyous re- 
lease of the, moods that have been pent 
before. The design of*Dr. Muck’s, perform- 
ance matched: the design of.the music, 

. Above all else; the symphony is a sym- 
phony of rhythm,.and rhythm. tingles. from 
the conductor. No other of our time has 
his sensitiveness and subtlety in it, scarce- 
ly. another, as the. performance of ‘**‘The 
Preludes” proved, has his diversifying 
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of virtuosi. . Discerning and proportioning, | 
feeling and. imparting, the conductor ade. 
the piece glow again. There was illusion 
inthe overture to “The Flying. Dutchman,” 
and the opera itself is none. too illusive 
nowadays on: the stage. . Passion of per- 
formance in Dr. Muck ‘and the orchestra 
met the passion of creation in.the Brahms, 
of “The Tragic Overture.” ‘The scrutiny 
was passed. Conductor and’ men hs be- 
gun where they ended. | i i Bes 


BEGINS SEASON 


Gtk. —yofe 11,1983 


Initial Program Is 
Finely Played. 


Dr Muck Reads Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony, 


Ardor of Audience. 


Dr Muck and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra launched another musical 


jseason yesterday afternoon. The pro~- 


sram was a conventional one, it was 
played in a manner worthy of the best 


| traditions of the orchestra; there were 


certain movements and numbers that 
aroused the audience to particular en- 
thusiasm; there was a cordial greeting 
to Dr Muck as he came on; otherwise 
the concert had no conspicuous features 
that distinguished it from those that 


| may follow. 


The day had another and a, broader 
significance in the realms of music, 
although one which could not rightly 
receive marked observance in a con- 
cert of symphonic music. One hundred. 
years ago yesterday occurred the birth 
of Verdi, an event which has prompted 
recent celebrations, particularly by his 
own countrymen. ry, 

The absence of any allusion to this 


avant nw 





Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1913--14 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


Tot | Il. GONCGERE 

From eimntty Hall tA iver WwW, r ie Yamal | : , 
Dr. Muck has sent forward the names Ee 

of two of the newcomers to the Sym- 


hony Orchestra that he has lately en- a ; 
siged: The new first horn—a very im- | SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, AT 8 r. M. 

portant past in the band—is Bruno : 

Jaenizka from the orchestra of the 

Opera. House at Wiesbaden; ‘and one of 

the new first violins.is Florian. Witt- 

mann.from the Ténkiinstler Orchestra at 

Munich. _Each ranks high with his in- j Programme. 

strument in Germany. F 

A new form of ticket has been, devised 

for the Symphony Concerts this year. to 

replace the’ stiff, rectangular,.little, cards, fF GLAZOUNOFF, SYMPHONY in B flat major, No. 5, op. 55 

bordered with the dates of the. concerts, k . Moderato maestoso; Allegro. 

that. the subscribers » have * received | since ; Scherzo: Moderato; Pochissimo meno mosso. 

the earliest year of the orchestra. The = Andante. 

cards were easy to lose -and,. if the owner cs Allegro maestoso. 

gave one away for a single concert, it had F 

to be returned to him for:the rest. ‘For the 

new season the tickets will be issued in 

books of detachable coupons, one for: each 

concert in either the afternoon or the even- 

ing series. The new form promises. the. 

greater convenience. And, by the way, while gi 

the management is thus departing from > oe OVERTURE, “Im Herbst” “In Autumn’’, op. 11 

ancient custom, why does it not announce & 

the “public rehearsals’’ as the afternoon 

concerts that they really are? -Even in the_ 

early days of the orchestra they were 

hardly ‘rehearsals’; they have been for- 4 _ 

mal concerts and nothing else these many : FRANCE, SYMPHONIC POEM, "Les Eolides” 
Sa years; and:sometimes they excel in one or 4 


eat te another respect the “concerts proper’ of | 
Saturday evening. Possibly. the old desig- 
ervor ona io} nation sticks in the speech of, the. town; 
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DRAMATIC OVERTURE, ‘“‘Husitska’’ op. 67 
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of Verdi. by the pert 

thing from: his works as would the im 
presario of an opera. house who at- 
tempted, like 
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e music would be 


. io 
dl 
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hom 

ory of Johannes Brahms. .- 
.. Verdi's ‘suecessors have resembled 
him in this—that they devoted them- 
-selvés chiefly to the music of the lyric 
theatre. Two symphonies, a_ string 


quartet, six piano concertos, and the 


| 


[ 


list of the master’s instrumental works 
written solely for the concert room is 
exhausted 

The score of “‘Aida,’’ when written for 
production at Cairo, included a ‘“‘sym- 
sag for strings.’’ But Verdi was. dis- 
‘Batisfied with. it, and on the advice of 


is friend Bottesini, the contra bassist 


avho finally conducted the opera’s pre- 

miere, he cut it out. Thereupon he 

wrote a long symphony to take. its 

place, but the symphony was lost. 

- Last July this interesting score was 

LS apes 2 the niece of Verdi, Signora 
aria Verdi Corrare, in an old box of 


the master’s papers. It was dirty and 


crumpled. The date upon it was Dec) 


1872. At the request of Boito, Verdi’s 
riend and librettist, the signora de- 
livered the score to Mr Toscanini. The 

mposer’s first thought appeared to 
favor a performance at the centenary 
celebration at Milan. Later he was re- 
‘ported to have disapproved of playing 
a work which Verdi himself had per- 
mitted to remain unheard. 

Obviously nothing remains for the 
program of a symphony orchestra on 

ch an occasion, except medleys or 


su 
Oy ga from the operas, which have 
mn 

a 


ir place at best over the glasses at 
‘pop’’ concert, or the one or two ex- 
perpte that possibly might be made 
‘from ‘‘Othello,’’ which like ‘Falstaff,”’ 
has but a few bars of prelude for an 
*overture.”’ In the latter case the vio- 
‘Yence done the operatic frame and con- 
‘text would be considerable, and doubt- 
less prohibitive. Wagner, the orches- 
tral enenon iat. while essentially a 
dramatist and thinking in terms of the 
theatre, put no such problem upamn the 
| agmaphon e conductor in his centenary 
observed but a few months past. 
All of which implies no search for an 
apology for Dr Muck’s program of yes- 
terday. It contained moments of par- 
| ticular brilliance that evoked great en- 


"ed 


ge alge and it pitched the start of 


the season upon a high and resonant) 


key. | 
ef vt began with Beethoven’s seventh | 
apmpnony: continued through Brahms’ 


e’’ overture, Liszt’s ‘‘Preludes” 
ended with Wagner's overture to 
“The Flying Dutchman.’ All of these 
have been these years as familiar 
friends on the Symphony programs, 
unless it be Liszt’s tone poem, with its 
‘thundrous and sentiment-laden echoes 
‘of palpitating amours. ‘The fervor of a 
romanticism, by turns languorous, pas- 
‘gionate and tempestuous, courses 
through its veins, until we rejoice that 
“the world ever lived through such an 
epoch and was able to commit to 4 
er D posterity something of its 
thrill r Muck was roundly rewarded 
for the old piece. The applause would 
not be stilled until he had brought the 


to their feet with him. 
oven’s symphony ‘was played 
a poet's discernment for its play of 


al? ae i 
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: a 3 
bly the eloquence : 
have incited Miss Duncan or any gifted 
nterpretative dancer to expression 0/ 
it in pantomime. 

Dr Muck’s performance was a beau- 
tiful one in its clearness, its fine bal- 
ance, its subtly graduated transitions 
from one division of a movement to an- 
other. In. precision and euphony of 
tone the playing of the men invited 
comparison with that in the middle of 
the season. Mr Holy, the new harpist, 
was in his place, but there was little to 
call forth his skill yesterday. His play- 
ing in Pierne’s “St Francis” at or- 
cester was one of the principal pleas- 
ures to be derived from that work. 

Next week the program will he as 
follows: Glazounoff, symphony in_ B 

No. 6; Grieg, overture, “Im 
: Franck, ‘Les Holides,'’ Dvorak, 
‘Husitska”’ overture. 


From Symphony Hall j o> 


Dr. Muck has sent forward the names 
of two of the newcomers to the Sym- 
phony Orchestra that he has lately en- 
gaged. The new first horn—a very im- 
portant past in the band—is Bruno 
Jaenizka from. the orchestra of the 
Opera House at Wiesbaden; and one of 
the new first violins is Florian Witt- 
mann. from the Ténkunstler Orchestra at 
Munich. Each ranks high with his in- 
strument in Germany. 


A new form of ticket has been devised | 
for the Symphony Concerts this year to 


replace the. stiff, rectangular. little. cards, 
bordered with the dates of the concerts, 
that the subscribers have received since 
the earliest year of the orchestra. The 
cards were easy to lose and, if the owner 
gave one away for a single concert, it had 
to be returned to him for the rest. For the 
new season the tickets will be issued in 
books of detachable coupons, one for each 
concert in either the afternoon or the even- 
ing series. The new form promises the 
greater convenience. And, by the way, while 
the management is thus departing from 
ancient custom, why does it not announce 
the ‘“‘public rehearsals’ as the afternoon 
concerts that they really are? Even in the 
early days of the orchestra they were 
hardly ‘rehearsals’; they have been for- 
mal concerts and nothing else these many 
years; and sometimes they excel in one or 
another respect the “‘concerts proper” of 
Saturday evening. Possibly the old desig- 
nation sticks in the speech of the town; 


but the abandoned form of the tickets was | 


no less ancient and outmoded custom, 


aeeig vam | 


BOSTON 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1913--14 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


Il. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, AT 8 P.M. 


GLAZOUNOFF, 


Progra. 


SYMPHONY in B flat major, No. 5, op. 55 
Moderato maestoso; Allegro. 


Scherzo: Moderato; Pochissimo meno mosso. 
Andante. 


Allegro maestoso. 


OVERTURE, ‘“‘Im Herbst” “In Autumn’’, op. 1 


SYMPHONIC POEM, “‘Les Eolides” 
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DRAMATIC OVERTURE, “Husitska’’ op. 67 





TIGHT BINDING 


77 T S| better, even while popular in its Vein. jy» 


SECOND . is a Romance which begins with.a phr 
; CONCERT IN somewhat like the first tenor song |! 
“Aida,” but neither the resemblance: 
SYMP “Caleste Aida,” nor the more remote ki 
4 HONY SERIES ship of the theme of the first eye 
Beet. Advertise ) » 36 to the Swordmotif of the Trilogy, ay 
yea oh Aa dea see ec “| 6, ' }ss sufficient to base the remotest charge ti 


vie ry : ‘omes ; 
AGAIN A PURELY plagiarism upon, for when It ¢ 
sincere and individual. A sudden chary 


treating these phrases Glazounoff is myst 

ORCHESTRAL PROGRAMME | in this romantic movement, from ‘le 
' singing of violins and violoncellos tq, 
portentous and sinister subject upon th 
Intellectual TO ’ trombones suggests that the course (i 
Play a to Week 5 true love is not running quite smooth, 


Offeri i ’ The movement was finely given and tii 
re Given by Franck’s striking contrast strongly brought out. 


ee ee wee te 8 eR eee 


Symphonic Poem. 


By Louis C. Elson. 


In Nijni-Novgorod, in Russia, there 
an annual fair. There is in that citys 
PROGRAMME. district called Kunavina, which during th 

Glazounoff. Symphony in B-flat. No. 5. ‘ Fair-time is the most dissipated place on 
Reet gercee SO Rate wolides.’* earth, a condensation of the vices ofa 
Dvorak. “‘Husitska’’ overture t# ‘dozen different countries. | We would sis 

Again a purely orchestfal gest “‘Kunavina”™ as a title for the Last 

PN ) —, ‘hestral programme, ' movement of this symphony. It is Russian 
without a soloist. And like the programme revelry at its worst. But the very frazxk- 
of a week ago it gave a display of the Iness of the orgie has its peculiar charm. 
moderate moderns, composers of our | One may readily believe that Dr. Muck 
ume who have not.tried to evolve Cubist | giq not make a Sunday School picnic it 
music, but have held to form, coherency | of this. Its savage carousing gave il 
and melody. excellent picture of a Muscovite alcohol 

Dr. Muck was the first to introduce | day. It is fortunate that this is the Lust 
Glazounoft’s fifth symphony to Boston, ' movement of the work. If there were al 
during his previous regime. It has sev- other movement it would need to picture 
eral of the characteristics of the true Rus- cracked ce, soda water, and a headachy 
sian school. Powerful orchestration, folk- yepentance. But, all in all, the Glazounol 
music effects, some touches of ferocious symphony is a virile and sterling wor, 
hilarity, and melody too. It belongs to the gnd we have too few like it in the moder 

| best modern school. symphonic repertoire. 

In the introduction there is a fore- “In Autumn,” is scarcely the true title 
shadowing of the resolute chief theme, and for Grieg's. striking overture, for it } 
this study theme with its heavy unison | founded upon his song entitled ‘‘Autum 
passage is impressively worked up in the! Storm,’ which pictures the premonition 
first movement, and also well-contrasted |} of Winter, and has one sombre re-echouns 
wit the beginning of the subordinate | upon a single note—‘‘Summer is over! Sum 
theme on the wood-wind. The two themes] mer is over!’’ To New Englanders, (t 
are strongly developed, sometimes perhaps | whom Autumn is the loveliest season 0 
with a little too much of fortissimo brass, | the year and Indian Summer its clima\% 
Lut interestingly nevertheless. the title would be especially misleading 

lhe song ends with a promise Of DpPris 
, {a suggestion of the joy with which ott 

But the popular movement is the wil) ina— 

Scherzo. The wood-wind has plenty to a | ae War 

do here, and flutes and clarinettes deserve wen forste Blomst % er sidste Sne, — J 
praise for the manner in which it was the first of the flowers in the last of th 
‘done. There is a march movement here | S"@0W: But Grieg ends his overture vee 
which is about as popular in style as | ® real Norwegian Harvest song, nga 
ene P ANS ; in av hon. recognizable with its drone bass, and giv: 
Peres eee we gi OD a ey ” Jing a characteristic Coda to a very worth) 
' since Raff. It is sugared up with tink-]| | rove mort: ich Gaile 
| lings on the Glockenspiel (tiny bars of overture, a work, by the way, which Ga ‘ 
. , , 4 : 7 pg. who could not write anything half * 
steel struck with a mallet), and is as strong, once’ condemned as being vet 
| rhythmic as if it had been made by Sousa poor. "he performance was very goo 


ee ee ee 


himself. Naturally this pleasant-tastiny although one found the Norwegian weatht! 

‘number was much applauded. [It was, ] 4. ghangeable as that of Boston in thé 

' however, somewhat too sweet to be en- Spring. After this came more weathel 
_tirely symphonic, and we believe that the I put of a different kind. 

first and third movements will wear 

' better. Consider the fate of Raff's a 

. Yesa | re avo 

‘Lenore’ symphony with its excessively ae faded a Fonte fs asa ye 

é ‘ Musical confectioner ! 
eee, STCN ws we among the prophets, among this dramitié 


grows stale yery rapidly. , ” a 
| Phe third. movement (Andante), is | Company, for in spite of his “Chase 


| teacher, Smetana, was deeper, more in-7 | : 
| oe patriotic, and also a greater suf- look foolish amidst the towering ates! of: 
tie Wakks mie yw vere it possible that- ™odern tone-draughtsmen.: «Indeed it 

res May yet take precedence of his dignifiés the. street'and cheers it ip, Aga 


= ee EC a PS | sane : 
Maudit,” and a few other attempts at thy phony of Schumann ‘or’ the “Pathetic” ef 
tensity, Franck was by nature intellectual = ['schaikowsky, or with the ee i 
rathet than dramatic. Take for example of the tone poems f Tj general. he 
the simple chromatic theme which is the : ” Hee 18Zt and. Strauss 


foundation of ‘‘Les Eolides,’’ and which is 7 still it has the. merit of picturing: faith 


| so often repeated; it is not nearly as/ fully the times to which it belongs. It ig 
'8raphic as the themes used by the other) @ masterfully wrought. structure and ae 


three composers ‘in this programme. But ~ je ; = ; 
when it comes to the working of it, that is # IneUBCY With the enthusiasms and pur- 
quite another story, and not one of the P°°* of the second half of the nine: | 
three shows such resource and skill’in re- § teenth century. The objection ma he 
peated presentation of the same melody. made to it “that it- contains many pes : 


There was more violin work in this than | yentiqnalit} : | | 
we had anticipated, for the Holides were _ entionalities. which had lost their ap- 


the daughters of the wind, and not ofthe \ pees taba in its own epoch. As architec- 
strings. One would have liked Debussy to [ure it may be criticized because its tim- 
have set this ethereal subject. It is the berg are stiflv set and because they in- 


least among Franck’s large orchestral / ¢ 

iat : ALES erfere with at ‘ ay 

works. am open arrangement * of 
Dvorak’s ‘“Husitska’’ overture has not floor spaces, Answer may. be made that 

been lately heard in Boston. It does not the whole edifice stands up well to the 


wear well, Of course our conductor and uSe for which jt was intended and that 


orchestra did all that was possible 
, cA,» FO bh , with > ; bd * 
ita wangee wed: intenalty. bus accae ont aS a plece of old-school] engineering, ‘as 


Dvorak’s works are fading. He may have! #2 example of stanchly laid-up mason- 
had the fatal facility’? which has causeq 'Y Work, it holds its place unobjection: 
the works of Raff to gradually disappear ably in the city musica] ) : 


trom the orchestral repertoire. Dvorak’sz By no means does the Glazounoff fifth 


_ 


celebrated pupil. oe 
that is why Dr. Muck-entered so genially 


Nevertheless form and time and coher. into the leading part of ‘his program -of 
- ra r *o » a 4 <. .! ; 
sia Haake ‘eae tins Remain ardor and Friday afternoon, for-he and his men are 
ghness_ too. 1e Chorale was thun- | He 
dered out grandly in the centre Bg at their best when dignity and cheerful- 
the Coda of the work, and the reading was gan are the sentiments -to . whieb sip 
; ‘ > aA. ' ° . 
grand enough to make one believe that , Sve Mata | 


‘‘Husitska’’ is a masterpiece—whie a! a y hat ti 
not. ‘ce—which it is ¢ Nobility, not the pompous kind that 


‘isle week we have another purely or. ae stand off and admire, but the kind 
ieatGa that thaed inte in yr ae often "ie. ae RORY. feel as & part os ome 
Te wAnak tyne nistan, ae ee best civic: and national inheritance, -is ‘the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and Dr. Muct : aiage that stirs us as we listen to the 
are worthy of standing alone, ‘|. first movement of this symphony. We 
some of the rush-seaters may think we have heard at. the Wagner- 
lan opera the determined main theme 
on the which violins announce. and which » 
Mentor —— Octet Pc ncn AR *es,but we have agree Mama 
DALI at 2 Sa 5 ‘hat it says under these 
at AeOMOED SYMPHONY i 36 | circumstances. For unmistakably we / 
resenting its second program of the| ®re in symphonic surroundings, removed 
season, the ‘Béston Symphony orchestra,  ® long way from drama. Here is medi- 
Karl Muck, conductor, played ‘to the ap-| tation, not action. The guiding melody, 
plause of a full hall Friday afternoon, | of Glazounoftf’s opus 55 has one harmonie | 
the selections being as follows: Glazoun-.|) Quality, the sword motive of “Siegfried” 
ah ey in B fiat, No. 5, op. 55;/ ®nother. 5 Be 
rrieg, over : 6 | 8s’: Tha Cs . ; | 
phonic porm, “Daughters of aco ee | thee acemic. music many call its bu 
Dvorak, overture “The Hussites,” ce - it eo nek reve ts. grandeur of style 
ewan i sein} as Nt A ‘ Ba, id 9 of it. Doubtless it is the work of 
me wh ge Pts cng: tscsyarigint 0) Sieeee who found his inspiration at 
"aegis Cid. sian sym-| fashiona le concerts rather than at folk 
| S or although the composition is} gatherings. It is.a professional - prod- 
not great compared with any symphony | uct. The maker of -it. instead ot’ ye 
of Beethoven, with the “Spring” sym-j} to fundamental human dourcis.< (ite 


may dissent fr 
this; at least the Waiting line haha 
when there is a famous vocalist 
programme. 


although 
| 


is larger 





|| : overmerit Begins at once with th 
nd. a rustic: dance | the style of a romance, were particu- m Cc e full) 
pageant a ; genuine moment of: ‘national eloquence. - | _ larly enjoyed by the audience. .orchestra with a martial theme. The 7 
And. from: this: point onward jn the | | Grieg’s “In Autumn” overture, which ‘itd movement is one of the mos 


“for his Yeading sentiments, went ‘to ‘the | 


pages of other music writers. aneee: nationalism. waa torched’) 6686, 

* Just-as he studied. dignity for his first Russian i inthe final word of Glazounoff, 
niovement from the. orchestra of W agher, it became Norwegian in the “Autumn” 
so he, studied cheerfulness for his sec- overture, French in the. symphonic poem 
ond. from the orchestra of Beethoven. and Bohemian’in thé Hussite hymn, with 
And he found what he sought in Bee- all the meaning that composers belonging 
thoven with even more certainty than to the decades.just past knew how to, 
he did in Wagner. He could conceivably | put: into the word. Handsomely wrought 
‘have intended the second movement as tapestries. Grieg, Franck and Dvorak | 


- made of thes ; 
‘his real message and he might pardon- ;ma these small works. Such ait ska,’’ which Dvorak composed for the Franck Uses Chromatic Idea 
‘ably have confessed in a preface that he are sure of their places in. the repertory | dedication of the Bohemian Theater in 


composed the first, third and fourth because of the clearness of their descrip- , Prague twenty years ago. {| In marked contrast to the third num- 
movements to go with the second in or- tive purpose, their perfect adaptation of The same program will be given|Per on the programme, Franck’s sym- 


ai igl honic poem, ‘‘Les Bol al 
‘der to fill out the requirements of the pattern to space and_ their faultless | | again tonight, |P olides,’? which is 


Next week Dr. Muck will present the |free in form, with the chief theme a 
Panta tot a classic symphony. blending -and contrast of golors. ~~. first novelty of the season, the fourth Short chromatic phrase, from which 


But whether the composer could have symphony by Sibelius, the famous Other melodic phrases are derived, was 


Finnish composer, which - was first. the closing number, _ Dvorak's dramatic 
done this or not, the conductor might heard of last year. Haydn’s second| Overture ‘‘Husitka.’ 
in good countenance admit that -he put sy 


symphony, tue Handel concerto for; This overture, with its stirring battle 


0 m just because wind choir, and three dance pieces by| CTY, Was written by Dvorak to cele-. 
| the 4 ie on — 423 gra z t ¢ : Gluck will complete the program. brate in music the wars of the Hes- 
| Of. its a mira ; att dee pra dnhid yy in| i ta Tae sians. The theme is solemn, defiant and 
thenie, witty in instrumentation, saucy 


», od of almost fanatical spirit, with the | 
‘in rhythm, this portion of the symphony : yenal Ue, | OLD FRIENDS i iad aaa ringing through all the pas- 
brought out all that is piquant in the aReoy- 


‘beat of Dr. Muck, all that is bewitching Brief Program sib Solemn Opening 


in his phrasing. The close attention N b . | | The overture, which was beautifully : 
bee | : ! umbers Outside of | ae a 
‘with which the house is wont to prepare | | played yesterday, begins with a theme, 


‘ ‘4 ) solemn in its tone, aye ‘ood- 
itself for applause began when the or- Familiar’ Class. ie wind Miva ted with naehe added 
ichestra set into the passage for harp, 


° . later. The melody is played by the 
| bells and plucked strings.. Here Glazoun- | Glazounoff, Grie £ and | eA seinen d Pooper ) 


; English horn and is later augmented 
‘off gets out of the manner of his model By E. F. Harkins by the flute and clarinet, with the full 


and writes. genuinely in the musical, With the exception of Dvorak's pind on ei ETE orchestra heard in‘its later movenmyss 


’ * | pa An agitated first theme, played by 
fashion of the 90s. And-here Dr. Muck “‘Husitska’’ overture, the numbers on ost ren Post Oct (gr 19 | 3 the violas, begins the main body of 


pave an. interpretation that fevealed as this week’s Symphony program are oul- ic the overture. The movement is - then 
in a picture the manners of the epoch side of the ‘familiar’ class. This ex- Glazounoff's Symphony No. 5, which ea a 4 Py cy violins, and (wae pier 
i  * CORES 3 ty. ; | : } eos ey vee . Tergetica eveloped ‘ the wood-win 
in which the Russian orchestral novelist ceptionally interesting program, repre- has not been heard here since Dr.|. © d arte .r? 


| rp instruments. A subsidiary theme -with 
’ ® NV ‘ . ’ c 
wrote, senting Modern Russian, Norwegian, Muck introduced it to Boston in 1906, the dominant note a war-tone, is ployed 


: : . Wwe ir : ‘ or 1 by r 51e2 
In the third movement Glazounoff re-| French and Bohemian music, could papi ag Rae fan et aig EH ne in sien er Sone: ti ig ier 
Dot ’ ce ace siven a e secon public rehearsa e. roduction returns a 1e en 
turns to the respectable methods of the hardly be shorter and contain a sym ‘of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
first, ‘giving a professionally proper treat-' phony, for it runs less than an hour 


vy, ; le | 'yesterday afternoon. 
ment to .his romantic and sentimental anda half; but if there is brevity, | The other numbers were: Grieg’s 
song theme. .Dr.. Muck phrased the rep- is. als Wliancy overture, ‘Im Herbst’’; Franck’s sym- 
ae P pees p- there is also much priliiancy, ; ‘mhenonlo. poem: es. Botisen.* and © Coda at, /t 

etitions of. the melody with Teutonic _ Dr. Muck has given the place 0 Dvorak’s dramatic overture, ‘‘Husitka.’ ‘ 
earnestness, and his French wood-wind honor to Glazounoff’s fifth symphony, Glazounoff’s symphony is unfe miliar Gl ff’ Fy 5 Fifth I af 

hc ne “.@ generaly melodious and richly col- Mor fui ot Ae ateathah ated azOunoll s ] 8 YW ie | 
players entered into the tone color ideas ored work, introduced here seven years | to many American music-lovers, and § | 
of the composer with the ardor of true ago by Dr. Muck himself. Many music- there were doubtless: many in the audi- N 

. | ence yesterday afternoon who heard it ulmoer. 

Russophiles.. In the Jast movement, to- lovers prefer the romantic Russian's for the first time. It was first pro- 
ward the end of it, the symphonist gets a Papdig pectin on ay Reve poo: duced in St. Petersburg in 1896, and it 
back into the inspiration of his scherzo. , decade:. but the fifth has many ad- a condemn ae go adn of the ‘Other Piacas by Grieg, Cesar sioaale 
and he sets forth some strong pages of mirers, rnievertheless, especially because ‘ if rors pg ROS «eam 
given their first opportunity to hear it. 
instrumentation which almost. makes us|of the individuality and the splendor of 


ft, wh 
regret that the work must go back. to much of the orchestration. Best of Two Reminiscences anc Dvorak, 


sya all, it is work that, under a magnetic , 
the shelf for another lustrum, Most of baton like Dr. Muck’s, brings out the The first theme which has been) 

the miisic might have been composed in peculiar brilliancy of the Symphony | likened to the sword movement in the, The program of the second orchestra 
‘Berlin as well as in St. Petersburg, but Orchestra. : “Ring” is announced by bassoon and rehearsal was as follows: Dr Muck con- 
; | he a i hy ache Yesterday afternoon the second move- !__ violoncellos, while the clarinets sustain ducted. " 

oO oO Ww W 1 4 

BOF _the 7 esha of t se th hicl ment, a scherzo suggesting a ballet, ‘chords. The second theme is developed |¢jiavounof...... Symphony No. 5, B flar major 
| Glazounoff ‘says is faxewe l. That is a and the third movement, an andante in to a mighty fortissimo, and the final | (3: ‘leg “In Autumn’ 

| ’ “ranck 

Dvorak 


followed, was added to the repertoire beautiful, Here, the chief and express- 
of the Boston orchestra by Dr. Muck ) |*® theme bears a marked resemblance 
‘in 1907. Like the Glazounoft work, it’ t0.the opening measures of Radames’ 
is dramatic as well as tuneful. This ‘mous alr “Celeste Aida.” 

number, too, had a brilliant perform- | Grieg’s _ beautiful overture ‘In 
ance. Then came the ethereal beauties Autumn” was received with marked 
of Cesar Franck’s symphonic ‘poem, favor. Here again, Dr. Muck, while 
| er he Aeolidae,”’ last heard here in adhering to his policy of giving the 
| 19¢2, to which Dr. Muck gave a poetic- ; Preference to the old favorites rather 
al reading; and the matinee closed than extensively advertised novelties, 
impressively with a spirited perform- repeated an overture that was intro- 
ance of the dramatic overture, “Husit- | ced by him in Boston April 20, 1897. 
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Rs babies 


“poser. 
‘posed one to the other. 


) and his intent were strangely Op- 
-Notwithstand- 


‘ing his later allegiance to classical 


| 


| stvle. 


| 


| 


| g1oomed prosperity, 


7 
i 
! 


| 


‘third movement, 
. echoed 
the composer 


in. his tone 
example of 
rebel and outlaw who added to the ter- 
rors of the l7th century, 
pondered upon 
citadel at Mascoaw 
lin and heard its bells, 


realism, although he 


form, his imagination was pictorial and 
answered to life as his inspiration. 


needed the impetus of a scene, persone- 
age, 
within him, 
distinction. 
a glow and 


He 


to enkindle an originality 
which, if not always of high 
often had spontaneity and 
variety of color. 
remembered the ballet : 
| 


event, 


When he 
poems, bethought him, for 
Stenkn Razine, the Cossack 


or .when. he 
that grim and historic 
rnown as the Krem- 
he recalled Mous- 
in his pictorial 
far surpassed his 
technic and ‘polish of 


soresky at. times 


predecessor in 

His success in symphonic was more 
variable. Despite his alleged devotion 
to Brahms and to the ‘absolute form”’ | 
in the seven symphonies, the sustained 
loftiness. seriousness and vital concrete- | 
ness of thought is not there. It is mu- | 
sic of the surface, decorative, facile, 
usually graceful and in good taste, re- 
flective of a complacent and well- 
even as Glazounoif 
life by pleasant 


himself yas favored in 
He knew neither | 


and gracious fortune. 
the deep and goading melancholy of | 
his friend Tschaikowsky nor the. cos- | 
mopolitanism which Rimsky-Korsekoff, | 
as a young Naval officer, had acquired | 
in his world journeys. 

There are moments in this symphony, 
as in the exclamatory passage of 
ehords for trombones and tuba in the 
which is impressively 
in horns and bassoons, when 
pleasantries and commonplaces and ex- 
pose a deeper, more serious mood, but 
the temptation passes and he remains 
noncommittal of more than the obvious. 

The themes themselves are not of 
striking character. They reflect Gla- 


| 
| 
: 


seems about to drop his ; 


zounoff’s usual fluency in the writing of | 


but a fluency 


melody, 
phrase or 


conclusion of a 


that leaves the | 
figure with | 


little that convinces the ear or. haunts | 


the memory. 

His allusions to Wagner's 
motive and the opening phrase of 
Radame’s air, ‘Celeste Aida,”’ 
difficult to identify. More apparent than 
these is the quotation from 
tore’ in the second theme of the first 
movement, where flute and clarinet give 
out an even dozen of notes wholly iden- 
tical in interval and rhythm with as 
many in the furious octave passage 
heard early in the overture to Verdi's 
opera. 

Dr Muck gave a performance of the 
symphony _ that would have. given 
charm and even significance to far 
more mediocre music_ than this. The 
superb proportion in the approach and 
treatment of climaxes, the vivid con- 
trasts, the variety and plasticity of 
nuance, and beside these, the search- 
ing and electrifying sense of rhythm 
and accentuation that not only kept the 
last movement from vulgarity, but 
made it a song of triumph. The scherzo, 
which is as tenuous in ideas as at times 
it is in tones, was played with. the 
utmost grace and imagination. The 
ik ty ng igure as done by the vertuosi 
of the wo d ind choir was as light 


alow as 


“sword” | 
are not) 


‘“T) Trova-_ 


with which 
sketch of 


a SPU CRUE CME Ga eae 
at clentiess -Glazounoft 
n in his treatment of 
d have noted to his 
and elasticity 
his. . The 
delightful 
freshness in the trea It 
is not put on too large e canvas, but 
it gives personality to nature. Tnere is 
the beneficent Summer and the stern 
mood of Autumn which replaces it, and 
there is the odor of the soil in the 
sturdy folk song. 
Cesar Frank’s poem to the daughters 
of the ruler of the winds has a classic 
serenity and beauty in its freedom of 
form. A clear radiance illumines eaca 
page. How abrupt the contrast in 
Dvorak’s bombastic overture, which 
even the recreating performance it re- 
ceived yesterday could not save. ° 
The program next week, the fourth | 
symphony of Sibelius, will be played 
for the first time in Boston, and with it 
a concerto for two wind choirs by Han- 
del. three dances by Gluck and a sym- 
phony in D major by Haydn. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 

da ands. Ot. /6/¢t3 

GLAZOUNOFF’S POMPS AND 
FRANCK’S FANCIES 


gancius 


‘Between Whiles, Dvorak and Grieg—The 
Russian’s Empty Symphony—Two Con- 
trasting Overtures—Franck’s Tone-Poem 
of the Bodiless Breezes : 


HAT a pity that:Dr. Muck did 

not . put Liszt’s. tone-poem, 

“The Preludes’ ‘on the pro- 

gramme for the segond pair of 
Symphony Concerts, instead of the first! 
A week ago Liszt had, perforce, to Keep 
company with Beethoven, Brahms and 
Wagner. Yesterday he would have had no 
more than: Glazounoff, Grieg, Franck and 
Dvorak beside him. Last Saturday some were 
saying in their haste that ‘‘The Preliudes’”’ 
was only glow and glitter, sonority and 
show. Instrumental, harmonic, even me- 
lodic rhetoric filled the music, but. beyond 
that Liszt had taken no grave thought aud 
experienced no deep emotion. 
tion lay all on the surface; it worked only 
in effects. So to some seemed romantic, 


sensuous, striving Liszt in the company of 


| 


Beethoven and Brahms, while he couid no 
more than hold up his head against ine 
Wagner of the overture to “The Flying 
Dutchman’’—a Wagner, by the way, who 
had not yet discovered how many happy 
inventions he could borrow from his pros- 
pective father-in-law. 

Per contra set the Liszt of 
ludes’”” or of any of his. surviving orches- 
tral music beside the Glazounoff of the 
symphony. in B-flat that began the concert 
yesterday and in the comparison his short- 
comings become almost virtues beside the 
greater and often similar shortcomings of 
the Russian. ‘Glazounoff’s symphony is 


His imagina- 


“The Pre- : 


| 
| 


' rests the ear or the imagination. 


‘heart enters it. 


of any suggéstion 


“absolute” | music. { No> programm 
plains its iiuoeeroe ud its course; no 
. from without accom- 
panies it. None the less it might have 
been written with deep and ardent emotion 
releasing its voice in the tones. ,, From. 
the first measures of the, introduction to 
the last measures of the finale there is 
hardly a° hint of such feeling. 
is songful and melancholy through the 
slow movement, as countless composers 
have been and countless will be in that 
division of a symphony. Glazounoff imag- 
ines his scherzo lightly and fantastically. 
To do so is the prescription for scherzi in 
a contemporary symphony. The finale is 
sonorous, tumultuous, vigorously rhythmed 
end colored—all in the expected and be- 
coming Russian way. The first movement 
makes play with contrasts of timbres and 
tonal masses, with orotund or suave pro- 
gressions, 


hint 


| 


j least’ with kindled, emotion. she 
‘the exaltation, the battles, the hymns, th # 
‘sufferings of the Hussites thrilled him 
‘They were bone of his bone,’ flesh of h ig 
flesh and his: Bohemia was also theirs. So 
enkindled and commanding the speech of 
music, he found tones in which to express 
the emotions of’ the Hussites and his own 
Being rich in 
resource ne 
made these tones an ample and deep-hued 
Stirred emotion summoned § elo- 
The ‘‘Husitzka Over- 


Glazounoff - 


| 


Throughout the symphony the melodies 


are transparent, but not one of them ar- 
| Glazou- 
noff manipulates them harmonically, in- 
strumentally and rhythmically so many 
times and in such lucid fashion that there 
is no mistaking the manipulation. The 
process is like a game of hand played 


' pomps and the fictitious brilliance of Glaz- 
Dvorak’s overture is 


' oratory eloquence. 


cver and over again; but ‘neither head nor - 


Some of the strokes are 
wholly conventional, like the songful horns 
at the beginning of the slow movement. 
Some of them are 
like the liquid tones of the scherzo and the 
recurring flicker and flutter of light phrases’ 
in them: Some’ of ‘them are only stout 
music-making’ like the pompous sonorities 
of the brass’ choir in the ‘first allegro. Some 
yet’ again’ are only empty’ sound and fury 


| like the reiterated tumults of the finale. 
| Ii is an old saying that a symphony should 


be a “musical action,’ in the play and the 
interplay—the battle even—of its : melodies 
and the thought and emotion behind. 


Glazounoff makes an insistent show of su¢hr 
action, but neither in the mtisic.nor:in the: 
listening imagination does anything ever 
| happen. , 


Instead, -Glazounoff ‘outpours his tonal 
pomp as though he were a master of musi- 
cal ceremonies; makes play with his har- 
monies and progressions as though he were 
a master. 6f tonal revels; and luxuriates in 
his instrumental colors as, though he were 
hanging tapestries for all this show. But 
first, last and all the time it is show and 
little else. Perhaps the symphony deserved 
to be taken from the shelves as a ‘‘ve- 
hicle’ for fhe’ tonal magnificence and bril- 
liance of ‘the orchéstra; but’ there are other 
and better media for tlidse glories’. Any- 
how Glazounoff owed much to’the orches- 
tra and the ‘conductor. 


were more than pomps and fancies of sound 
in'the symphony, as no doubt Glazounoff; 
when he was writing it, believed himself. 
The Liszt of “The Preludes’ had weighty 
thoughts and, deep emotions beside the 


Time and again 
they persuaded the listeners that. there 


ingeniously fanciful, . 


| use 


_The Dvorak of ‘the “Husitzka Overture, 
at the other end of ‘the concert, wrote a 
The devotiol 


’ 
* 


as he contemplated them, 
harmonic and instrumental 


vesture. 
quence and power. 
ture’ is no masterpiece, but it seemed a’- 
most such in the ptissant and expanding 
voice that Dr. Muck gave to it, with his 
mastery of the long progression and the 
sweeping climax. It seemed yet more a 
masterpiece in contrast with the empty 


symphony. 
but emotion makes the 

Dvorak’s music glows 
brightly or darkly, expands, gathers, cumu- 
lates, recedes, according to the imaginings 
behind. 
lated. And Hussite: hymns or no hymns 
Dvorak’s could invent melodies that quicken 
responsive feeling. 


ounoff’s 
orotund enough; 


Mcreover, what Dvorak would say in 
tones in’ these years of: his prime, he 
could say freely and fully. In contrast, 
the moment in which Grieg attempts to 
the larger forms and _ resources of 
music, then does a sense of his help- 
lessness with them begin to steal upon 
the hearer. Time and again: in the 
course of the overture, “In Autumn,” 
that Dr. Muck first made known in Bos- 
ton and rediscovered yesterday, ten or 
twenty or fifty measures quicken the ear 
and stir the answering fancy. °©They 
bear the wistful Voice’ of Norwegian 
folk-song; or they move in pungent har- 
monies to sharp-set’ rhythms; or. some 
elear and stirring mood plays through 
them. Then the mood dwindles; the 
harmonies lose their tang, the rhythms 
their zest: the melodies wither in dry 
pale phrases. Invention, imagination, 
even manipulation halt before a form 
that is too big and: too exacting for 
triee to fill. The music goes in .gasps. 
He-becomes almost inarticulate, Then 
up spring melodies, harmonies, rhythms, 
and mood again, and Grieg is sufficient 
and more to his task. .In turn breath 
fails him and so on in the fitfulness 
that is half the charm of. his: pieces in 
the smaller forms but that” leaves’ him 
nervously " helpless when . he essays 
the larger. <Not until: he leads .in his 
sturdy folk-tune >does. he go forward 
with a sure hand. Grieg -is«« -water-col- 
orist in tenes‘and in» the overture he is” 
trying to make’ ‘a’‘fresco of autumn. 


Very seldom is it merely manipu- 
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pgp “aut. (A! 
. e braces himself nervously 


ased it almost alway 


‘~~ 
ee 


ntary show of force—and a . 


concert-.overture. asks sustai 
Adis .own song, >, 


Overture excels it. Grieg could 


short-breathed, fitful and moody 


there. 


Into ‘the concert, bet w 
.. concert,, between the 
ating : emptiness... of ; aparounofr 
lence of Dvorak and the restles: 
of Griez. crent S tiene 


“The Daughters of Acolus.” It is the cus- 


tom to say that music is not half itself 
until it is heard in actual performance, and: 
yet on the engraved page this music of, 


1 fanciful 
orchestra 


Franck seemed more lovely a 
than it did as Dr. Muck and th: 
fave it; so to say, speaking voice. 
through no fault of theirs. Read, 
phrases of Franck often seem as zephyr- 
jike as ‘the breezes that were 4#olus's 
@adughters. They twine and intert *ine like 
“hose breezes in’ the lightest play They 
touch the ear of the imaginatior as ten- 
derly and flittingly as they touch*d youth 
and maiden, leaf and flower in the poetry 
of Leconte de Lisle that was the spark lo 
Franck’s fancy. The harmonic and the 
instrumental shadings are the soft irides- 
cent,’ quivering light in which these airs 
should blow. Read, the symphonic poem 
seems the very lightest tracery of imagi- 
' nation and cf tones. Even when the 
‘phrases. coalesce and_ the breezes are 
winds, the tones have only a little deep- 
ened... : 
Yet a big orchestra must play ‘‘The 
Daughters of AXolus” in a big hall before a 
big audience. Even when the conductor is 
Dr. Muck and the orchestra the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra there is no subduing it 
to the gossamer lightness of some of 
Franck’s phrases, and no making his in- 
terweavings seem as whispers interlaced 
and then untwined. Besides, it is the fashion 
ncwadays to give Franck’s music as much 
body as is possible. We that listen must 
understand- that he was man as well as 
mystic; that he could be largely eloquent 
‘as well as exquisitely fanciful. He must 
‘Speak out, even where his music seems 
only to whisper. Out of the diaphanous 
-world of his imagination in ‘‘The Daughters 
' A2olus’”’ he was writing for t}~- ears of an 
‘actual world that he must persuade to his 
‘music. Yet even that music seems some- 
+s too stout-bodied for the fancies, the 
yns, the images it would bear. The 
‘breezes are bodiless; light is bodiless; bod- 
Giéss Almost was Franck’s imagining of the 
“touch of these breezes and the play of this 
light. But music must have form and 
‘body or else be not music that men can 
hear. The choir of Ariel in “The Tem- 
‘pest’ that filled the isle with strange and 
lovely sounds, with the voices of the air, 
ought to be the orchestra since all things 
-are possible to such beings—for Franck’s. 


“$one-poem. ae B: 


reverber- 
the ' elo- 
2 est strivings 
the finely imaginative. the 
finely expressive, the delicately and subtly 
attuned Franck of the symphonic poem, 


And. 
these 


ned flight. | 
from which: he drew Mee | 


be safely” ; 


When He Was Young He Com- 
posed with Individuality— 


Now Is Decorative. 
Aeernatt ——___—_ GZ, 1s od 


HIS 5TH SYMPHONY HEARD 


Franck’s Exquisite “Aeolidae” 
Given at Second Public 
Rehearsal. 


a ee ee em 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The second public rehearsal of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. The program 
was as follows: . 
Symphony, B flat major, No. 5......6.-. 
Glazounoff 


Overture, “In Autumn” Grieg 


Symphonic poem, ‘“‘The Aeolidae’’.. 
Dramatic overture, ‘‘Husitska’’ 


Alexander Glazounoff was a young 
man of unusual promise. He is now in 
his 48th year and this promise has not 
been fulfilled. We have heard one of 
his compositions that revealed what 
he might have been:.the symphonic 
poem ‘“‘Stenka Razine.’’ It was not well 
played in Chickering Hall nearly 10 
years ago, yet the wild, barbaric music 
with passages of singular beauty and 
e°0rgeous coloring made an impression 
that still remains. If this music is at 
times cruce in workmanship, a pardon- 
ably youthful failing, when there is a 
show of imagination, it possesses the 
fine quality of youth, enthusiasm. There 
is the melancholy song of the barge- 
men on the Volga; there is the savage 
theme that typifies the savage hero; 
there is the enchanting oriental melody 
that pictures the captive Persian Prin- 
cess; and in this music there is the 
constant flow of the Volga; the mighty 
river is personified. 

“Stenka Razine,” written in memory 
of Borodin, who diéd in 1887, was a 
youthful work. No doubt, Glazounoff 
now regrets it and blushes at the recol- 
lection of his imprudence. He would not 
now easily agree to the stateinent of 
Bacon that “there is no excellent beauty 
that hath not some strangeness in the 
proportion,” lor many years he has 
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above empty routine. ~He has composed 
page after page of decorative music, 
symphonies, ballets, overtures, concertos // 
with the utmost glibness. He is a Rus- 
sian professor and the great majority 
of his later compositions might bear the 
mark “Made in Germany.” 

Take this fifth symphony, which by 
reason of superficial and obvious qquali- 
ties and the excellence of the per- 
formance, evidently pleased the large 
audience. Glazounoff is here as else- 
where a master of his trade: The work» 
manship is solid; there are no. roug” 
edges; the corners are carefully pol- | 
ished: there is technical dexterity; the | 
scherzo has the piquancy that we ex- 
pect of a modern scherzo; but only .n 
the last movement is there a suggees- | 
tion of the Russian character. | 

For the most part the themes are com- | 
monplace and in the first movement they 


do not stand excessive repetition in the | 
treatment. The Andante is the wexkest | 
of the four movements; it is sonorous | 


sentimentalism. And. Glazounoff nas 


com 

arranzed for a brass band, if this has 
not already been done, and then played 
out of doors. The Hussites were, in- 
deed, terrible fellows, unwholesome com- 


panicns in a concert hall. 


The program of the concerts next week 
will be as follows: Sibelius, Symphony 
No, 4 (first time here); Handel, Con- 
certo for strings and two wind choirs; 
Gluck-——Gevaert, Tambourin, Gavotte and 
Chaconne; Haydn, Symphony in D ma- 
jor, (B. & H. No. 2.) 


a 


OLD FRIENDS ~ 
AT SYMPHONY 


OA. 18 [1% 


Glazounoff, Grieg. and 


the gift of euphony; even his most pleti- | Dvorak on Programme 


tudinous statements are plausible, as 
far as sound goes. What is chiefly 
missed in the symphony is individuality 
in thought and expression. There are 
progressions that remind one of Schu- 
mann; there are mannerisms that we 
are accustomed to associate with Tsch- | 
aikowsky. There is nothing 

the world can say: ‘Yes, that is Glazou- 


The musical feature of the program 
was Cesar Franck’s symphonic poem, 
inspired by verses of Leconte de Lisle. 
It is not to be ranked with Franck’s 
symphony, the string quartet, plano 
quintet, violin sonata and the chorals 
for organ; but “The Aeolidae’”’ displays 
an exquisite fancy and a most skilful 
employment of a short generative theme, 
a theme that is like unto 
Lisie’s opening line: ‘“O floating breezes 
of the skies.’’ There is no foolish at- 
tempt at a literal translation into music 
ef the poem which is stuffed with geo- 
graphical and mythological allusions. 
There is a poetic impression made on a 
sensitive musician by a poet whose body 


was in France while his soul wanderea | 


delighted in ancient Greece and vener- 
able India. Nor is there any thought of 
the composer’s labor in the infinite. va- 
riation of the chief phrase—the music 
comes and rises and dies as the 
breaths of the fair spring that caress 
the hills and plains with freakish kiss- 
es,”’ 

Grieg’s overture should be put away. 
Let us remember him by songs and 
piano pieces,. cameos and miniatures, 
by the music for Anitra’s dance, and 


certain pages of the piano. concerto. “In ' 
Autumn” is based on one of his songs. | 


Let the song itself be sung; the over- 
Lture is episodic, disjointed, badly or- 


chestrated and often ineffectively ugly. 


' Dvorak’s overture was written for an 


of which | 
‘given at the second public rehearsal 
noff.’’ | 


iphononic poem, 
1 Dvorak’s dramatic overture, ‘‘Husitka.”’ 
{ Glazounoff’s symphony is unfamiliar 
ito many American... music-lovers, 


‘sweet. 


Glazounoff’s Symphony No. 5, hich 
has not been heard here since Dr. 
Muck introduced it to Boston in 1906, 
was the first number of the programme 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
i} yesterday afternoon. 
The other numbers 
overture, “Im Herbst’’; 
‘*Les 


were: Grieg’s 
Franck’s sym- 
Eolides,’’ and 


and 
ithere were doubtless many in the audi- 


lence yesterday afternoon who heard it 
Leconte de! 


for the first time. It was first pro- 
duced in St. Petersburg in 1896, and it 
was 10 years later when patrons of the 
symphony concerts. in Boston were 
i given their first opportunity to hear it. 
| Two Reminiscences - 


| 


The first theme which has been 


| likened to the sword movement in the 
“Ring” is announced by bassoon and 
| violoncellos, while the clarinets sustain 

chords. The second theme is developed 
to a mighty fortissimo, and the final 
movement begins at once with the full 
orchestra with a martial theme. The 
4 third movement is one of, the mos® 
‘| beautiful. Here, the chief and express- 
}ive theme bears a marked resemblance 


‘\to the opening measures of Radames” 


‘| famous air “Celeste Aida.” / 
Grieg’s beautiful overture wed 
Autumn” was received with marked 
favor. Here again, Dr. Muck, while 
adhering to his policy of giving the 
preference to the old favorites rather 
than extensively advertised novelties, 


repeated an overture that was intron 
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plaudits for the symphony. Yet among 


the connoisseurs and the dilettanti, Dr. 

Muck’s “reading” of it did not pass un- | Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
challenged in the chatter of the Cor- 

“(Why 2 all Dente ridors. Some averred that in his 
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CONCERTO for STRINGS and Two WIND ORCHES- 
TRAS. (Edition of Gustav F. Kogel) 
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BALLET SUITE No. 2, (Arranged by GEVAERT) 


III. Tambourin from “Iphigenie en Aulide’”’ 
IV. Gavotte from ‘“‘Armide’”’ 
Vv. Chaconne from “Iphigénie en Aulide,” and “Orphée’”’ 
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SYMPHONY in D major, (B. & H., No. 2) 
I. Adagio; Allegro 
II. ‘Andante 


ror th III. Menuetto: Trio 
, has it been in danger of s8ap- IV. Allegro spiritoso 
inizauon. Moréover, as the expert " 

ormance is almost always better, 

he wise or concert-room when there 

“men among the listeners. 

- the performance of con- 
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Muck’s “reading” of it did not pass Unh- | ; Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
The overture, which was peautifully 4 challenged in the chatter of the cor- | @ | 


played yesterday, pegins with a theme, | ridors. Some averred that in his 


| solemn in its tone, played by wood- | eagerness for etched detail, for adroitly | 4 
‘wind instruments ‘vith horns added | rounded phrases and delicately gradu-\] 


later. The melody is played by the a ; eat. 
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evening concerts. Last spring they were || have been content. (First time in Boston) 
larger than they had been for several years, = 

and the company that nearly filled Sym- en 
phony Hall on Saturday for the beginning f 

of the new season was more numerous | Ar 

than such an occasion has assembled for seine ais eet a HANDEL, 

many an autumn. Better still, it was TRAS. (Edition of Gustav F. Kogel) 
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entieth century. Best of all, it was ae V. Alegre 
surprisingly masculine audience. Men * 
abounded in it, and it is good for orches- | 
‘tra, conductor and the concerts generally, ' | . BALLET SUITE No. 2, (Arranged by GEVAERT) 
as well as for themselves, that they shoul€ Rise Fess ae III. Tambourin from ‘“‘Iphigenie en Aulide” 
be interested again. AS men hear music, IV. Gavotte from “Armide’’ — ; 
enjoy it and discuss it, eager, alae’ alos \ Vv. Chaconne from “Iphigénie en Aulide,” and ‘“Orphée”’ 
_ honestly stirred in Europe, so also should 
they in America, and by signs not a few ) 
“more and more of them do so. Men wrote | | | | HAYDN, . SYMPHONY in D major, (B. & H., No. 2) 
‘music for men; the whole course of the I. Adagio; Allegro 
art is masculine; only in America, like the vee bate z 7B II. Andante 
other arts, has it been in danger of sap- | oe” eee lene 
ping feminizauon. Moreover, as the expert | si | en 
gay, performance 1s almost always better, 


fre 
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in opera house or concert-room when there 
are many men among the listeners. 
-. Certainly the performance of con- 
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SYMPHONY NO. 4 


«BY SIBELIUS 


Der, 25913 
HEARD FOR FIRST TIME 
IN CITY YESTERDAY 


Somewhat Morose Composition 


| 


| 
| 
| 


tt ask—"What does this “S¥mphony: 
want?’ 4 

The se nid rhoviaant hs as frag. 
mentary as the first and ended, like its 
predecessor, for no apparent reason. The 
third movement, on the contrary, wound 
up with an everlasting organ-point which 
suggested an end several minutes before 
it came. - 

Finding how easy this trick was to do, 
Sibelius continued the organ-point busi- 
ness (an organ-point is a continuois 
bass-note against changing harmonies), 
a lone way through the finale, and 
last movement contained some of 


' most discordant effects ever achieve 


Leads Off Weekly Concert by 


Dr. Muck’s Charges. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 
Sibelius. Symphony No. 4. (First time in Boston) 
Handel. Concerto for two Wind Choirs. 
Gluck. Tambourin. Gavotte, Chaconne. (Arr. 
by Gevaert.) 
Haydn. Symphony in D major. 


Dr. Muck has given us three purely 


orchestral concerts, all in a row. ‘The 


present writer is supremely contented with 


this and is glad to have the solo display 
conspicuous by its absence. Judging by 
the long waiting line yesterday for second 
balcony seats, the public are satisfied with 
it, also. The programme on this occasion 
“Wits, however, not without its contrasts; 
Th fact the first and second parts were as 
wide apart as the poles. Before the walk 
in the corridor the audience had the most 
modern dissonances and progressions; 
after their promenade they had plain and 
undistorted melody and absolutely sym- 
metrical musical form. 

Sibelius has, it seems, broken into De- 
bussy’s pasture. He is not as delicate as 
the Frenchman, but he has whole-tone 


even in modern music. 

The symphony is nominally in A minor: 
practically it is in all known, and some 
unknown, keys. Yet it is not, on th 
Whole, a repulsive work. Tt has moments 


: Of greatness. It seems to be the work ot 


'a genius who has not yet found himself. 
: He is still groping, and often ineffecttally. 


Could it have been delicate sarcasm which 
caused Dr. Muck to place the most formal, 
the most melodic, the most dainty musi 
1izainst this fragmentary mass of good ip- 
tentions’? 

Hlandel’s two choirs of wind made us 
think that the Longy Club had captured 
the orchestra. We have had so much tliat 
is interesting and valuable in this field 
from the above-mentioned organization 
that they seem to have the right of en: 


, nent domain in wind music, but, in this in- 


progressions. galore. But, after all, these | 


progressions have been in use in at least 
one Oriental country for lo! these many 
years, wherefore it is possible that the 
next composer of the future may’ come 
from Siam. 

The score of the Sibelius Symphony is 
not extreme in its instrumental demands. 


| 


With the exception of bells, introduced | 


in the finale, it is almost the “classical 
orchestra,” but the “‘classical’’ ends there: 
for the treatment is of the 20th, or per- 
haps the 2ist century. The work begins 
with a passage of great promise, sombre, 
and with the picturesque and monotonous 
reiteration that is typical of Scandinavia. 
Evil is suggested, and the muted horns 
blow very dismal blasts. There 
“sounds and lamentations heard in the 
air,’’—-that is if there were any air, which 
there is not, for mere tune is left out of 
this ,mis-called symphony. There were 
dissonant and doleful mutterings, gener- 
ally leading nowhere. 

One could understand the feelings of 
the Frenchman who once asked, after a 
piece of music—"‘Ce Sonate, que me vent 
il?” So we were tempted more than once 


stance, the two bands of wind instruments 
were tied together with strings. 

The second and fifth movements of the 
Handelian Concerto had some superb horn 
passages which were nobly Played, an d it 
is worth remembering that Handel was tho 
first to use the horn in orchestra and we 
roundly criticised for doing so. Neverthe- 
less the fanfares in the rollicking final 
made a splendid effect, and the applaus 


was hearty and continuous after this con/ 


certo. 

Old Father Gevaert, most assiduous o 
musical antiquaries, retouched the Tam 
bourin, Gavotte, and Chaconne of Gluck 
with reverent hand. All of these danc: 
are old forms. One can find charming Go 


vottes long before Gluck’s time, or ever} 


that of Bach. The so-called Mh a tell 
Which is ascribed to Louis XITT. and w: 
composed by Baltazarini, is the daintiest 
Gavottes, and was written in 1581. T his s 
of three dances took one back to the time 
when most musie meant either serenity or 


are  jollity, and both emotions were here pre- 


sented in turn. 

There was French piquancy and grace in 
these old dance numbers and their precise 
form, and clear Symmetry, were not detri- 
mental to their popular success. Dr. Muck 
brought out the flavor of each perfectly; th 
rollick of the Tambourin, the geniality 
of the Gavotte and the dignity of the Cha- 
conne were all perfectly caught up, and 
the audience abundantly testified its enjoy- 


i i 8 "erates ence uae ad 
home in a good humor. We always m 


{ tain that, as a whole, Haydn’s ae 
phonies wear’ better than these of Mozart. 
Mozart often attempted dramatic effects 


in’ the second rbalcony | this symphony 


: a | was. a source of quite delirious delight. 


_ But his’ frantic handclaps were dia- 
“metrically opposed by- the general st 
lence- and surprise. 


which seem very tame in fthis 20th cen- | There were gleams of a avid: 


tury, while Haydn is content to prattle melody in the third and fourth move-— 
on in a simple 18th-century manner, which 


ments, but for the most. part this latest 


Wins everybody because of its naturalness 1 symphony from. the, pen of Finland’s’ 


and lack of pretension. 


in these days. 


The little innova- 
tions in strict form seem very innocuous 
The evolving of a subordin- | the 
ate theme out of the chief theme in the 
first movement, or the changes in the re- 


foremost composer is a tangle of tha 
Inost dismal dissonances. It eclipses” 
saddest and sourest moments of 
| Debussy. Compared with this, the once 
‘cryptic Wagner's music must seem like 


_turn in the finale, would not now cause \ so many jubilee songs. 


| Sleeplessness to the strictest critic. 


The variations of the chief theme in the 
slow movement (Rondo-form) were dainty, 
although it is in the slow movements and 
in the Minuets that Haydn has faded most. 
The contrast between the minor introduc- 
tion and the jolly first theme in the fitst 
_ movement was effectively drawn, and, the 


drone bass of the finale 
rustie flavor. 


When the Sibelius work was played 
Jast winter by the New York Symphony. 
Orchestra the conductor felt constrain-. 
ed to tell the audiences that he washed 
his hands of it. Dr. Muck did nothing 

| of the Kind. He was as silent as the 
sphinx, and no trace of distress or 
Amusement appeared on. his.face as. he 


was given its full | returned to the stage to acknowledge 


i the ardent applause of the very«small 


Dr. Muck does not play this music with | minority. 
an air of condescension, but enters heartily | But .how fortunate that minority if 


into its rollicking spirit and 


shows the 


‘cacophony is to prevail in the ‘future. 


modern auditor that there is much more |and the mind of the music lover’ is 


in it than he would have imagined. W 


e | to .be uplifted to the seventh heaven 


do not wish Music to retrogress to the {with music almost if not quite as love- 


1 style of Haydn, 


but we frequently wish} !y as that furnished by a Chinese band?! 
that our composers of today had one-quar- 


And what a jar it must. have been to 


ter of his melodic invention, and we still{ these doters upon dissonance’ to hear 
take a hearty enjoyment in the music of| the Handel concerto for strings and 
the epoch represented Yn the second part] wind choirs, the Gluck ballet suite! and 
of this concert, the time when people had); the second Haydn symphony! Nothing 


quiet nerves and hearty appetites. 


AUDIENCE DAZED — 
BY CUBIST MUSIC. 


But Several 
Applaud Symphony by 
Sibelius. 


io 


Sy NIB y E. F. Harkins 


: Several. persons in Symphony Hall 
“yes Ssterday afternoon applauded the per- 
formance of the first novelty of the 
season, the Sibelius Symphony No. 4, 
‘in A minor. Most of those in the large | 
audience sat amused, smiling, wonder- 
lng what to make of it. They had 
tasted Cubist music at last and were 
not quite sure whether they liked it. 

It was the faintest applause for a 
novelty since the Lendvai symphony 
had its American premiere at these 
Same concerts last February. 

To one unbridled Sibelius enthusiast | 


“40 


could. have been more Philistine than 
such 2 trio of numbers after the mau- 
n meandering of Sibelics’s muse, 
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Oct. 
AG 
Presenting the latest sypesasy >a the 


Finnish composer, Sibelius, and inter-.| 
reting works of eighteenth century 


; hate Karl Muck directed the third 
Enthusiasts: ‘public rehearsal of the Boston Symphony 


‘orchestra Friday afternoon before the 
‘usual ‘filled hall. 


| follows: Sibelius, symphony No. 4 in A 


2 [minor (first time in Boston); Handel, 
' eoncerto for two wind choirs and strings; 


Gluck, 

‘bourin,” 
/conne ;’ 
(B. & H. No. 2.). 


Original in three fundamental respects— 
in the plan of his structure, in the Se- 


three operatic dances: “Tam- 


9 


lection of his. harmonic and melodie: 


bamban and in the application of his 
instrumental tone—Sibelius in his fourth 
‘symphony has given the orchestral ar 
a clean push ahead. He comes before 
the listening public as the representatiy | 
of a new school of musical engineering, 
He finds answer to problems of compo: 
sition that hitherto have. been. merely 


The program was as 


“Gavotte” and “Grand Cha- 
Haydn, symphony in D major 
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“and “never practically solved. 


“* His work. bears little relation to the 


es which are generally described as: 


modern, except, perhaps, to a few com- 
posed in France; and it has di exter- 


nal resemblance even to these’ His new- 


est music is of a simple, compact, highly 
tested and tempered make, like 


the mu- 
gic of Debussy; but it is quite different. 
jn mechanical method from anything | 
ever turned out of a Parisian workshop. 
There is no such thing as Gallic influ- 
ence to be traced in the symphony, al- 
though it is evident that Finn and 
game field. 
‘The art world is giving only scatter- 
ing attention to that field, therefore the 
Sibelius symphony is not of the present 
day in its aims. If it were designed on 
a grand plan, and if it employed an or- 
chestra of elaborate tone resource, we 
might write it among the compositions 
that will give our epoch its mark in mu-| 
gical] history, If, also, it took an hour 
in performance and if it required all the: 
men at Dr. Muck’s command and a few 
more besides to present it, we might rec- 
ord it in the Straussian battleship class, 


Frenchman are seeking conquests in the 


rmula of exposition, development ‘atid 
recapitulation, by which or restral 
writers commonly hold our attention is 
not followed. The brief first movement 
is expository only. It goes no farther 
than to make statements of themes and 
presentation of harmonic backgrounds. 
These indicate the general mechanical 
method of the symphony and that is all 


the composer wants of them. LEvery- 


‘thing is stated deliberately and there is 


the end of it. The harmony is not. of 
the dynamic kind of the old school that 
allows melodies to float above it in- | 
definitely through many keys, but it 


is of a static type which resists the in- 


'trusion of melody. Thus _there is the | 


action, there is the stress and strain 
which is so desirable in svmnhonic work- 
manship, but it is attained through a 
single statement. The old devices of 
counter-statement, illustration and ex- 
pansion are done away with, 

The second movement is likewise an 
example of light, firm , structure. As 
a scherzo it has one main mood -to be- 
gin and to end with and a contrasting 
mood to occupy us by way of episode. 
But the third part is in no respect a 
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is to get a start on every other com- 
‘poser who ever scored an orchestral 
“page. : 

Much could be remarked about inter- 
esting effects of tone combination in this 
work, efiects which amount to. struc- 
tural motives, so recurrent and balanced 
are they. If Sibelius were always to 
use the bassoon as he does in this sym- 
.phony we should charge him with man- 
-nerism; we know, however, that his use 
of it is not manner but message. His 
vigorous employment of the low notes 
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|of the orchestra 


j/not backward in showing their .satis-| 
| faction about it.. With dignity. and with 
lapparent delight the two leading oboe 
|players accepted their share of the ap-: 
plause also. It was no surprise to the 
house, to hear the solo oboist of the 
'principal wood choir read his part to: 
, perfection ; but it must have surprised | 
‘many to find that there was an oboist 
in the orchestra who could take the 
solo line of a second choir with equal 
acclaim. 


of this instrument bespeaks a new day | Dr*®Muck furnished after the intermis- 


of freedom -for the wood choir, a day | sion what in the early years of the Sym- 
of independence from the fundamental | phony orchestra would have made a com- 
‘French horn tone. In flute, likewise,| plete program. No less than three eigh- 
and in clarinet, we note a treatment teenth century composers he deemed 
which is a clear protest against the | necessary to offset one of the twentieth. | 
procedure of the composers who have| Everything was well received. The con- 
had the applause of the last 20 years. | ductor found the sentiment of both the. 
No instrument is put to service as 'a/| gay and the somber music .of Gluek a 
‘mere tone filler. Everything speaks in}a way to keep his audience attentive. 


on nos 42 ee 7}|| its own voice. There is equality every- | Furthermore he succeeded in. interesting 
of compositions. But its plan is simple! repetition of the first, and the second where. The strings do not dominate, it in tha. Hayda: symphony ia:3) seshiy, 
even to curtness; it needs hardly more ‘part is far from being the obvious swing | ‘the orchestra; neither do the first vio-' which represents the composer in an un- 
players than the fifth symphony of | from humor to pathos or mock serious- | lins dominate the strings. -wontedly gray mood. 

Beethoven. For @ work Covering all the ness such as characterizes the conven- As pilot of the Finnish aircraft, Dr. | Kink 
moods that a cyclic composition is ex- tional movement of its kind. The fun 


tale 
: 
Th 


‘ 
} 


pected to cover, it tells its story in a 
comparatively short time. | 
The interest of the symphony in A 
minor is that it takes our imaginations 
into a fresh realm of expression; and in 
doing so it is near to the music of De- 
bussy and remote from the music of 
Strauss. It is engineering genius sub- | 
duing’ the clouds instead of the seas. 
Sibelius exercises his talent on aerial, | 
se naval, architecture; and his success 
almost seems to point to a time when the 
dreadnought tone poem will be relegated 
among historic phenomena. 
» No more certain indications of vitality |, 


need to be looked for in the new com- | 


position than those already. noted: 
Originality of plan, of harmonic and 
melodic substance and of instrumenta- 
tion, The strength of its structure is 
largely in its economy. The work is 
free from the repetitions which the 
classic masters found essential for sym- 
metry and which most of the later com- 
‘posers.rely on for coherence. The familiar | 


of it is so veiled that the listener hardly | 
knows that he is being amused, until 


‘the last moment. Orchestral humorists 


are rarer than orchestral sentimental- 
ists, and they are usually the kind of 
music makers that paint pictures of 
our manners to the life. Telling indeed 
‘s the satire of Beethoven’s scherzo in 
the fifth symphony when the fugued 
passage starts up; ironical is the mo- 
ment ‘when Till. swings in Strauss’ 
“Bulenspiegel;” comical is the scene 
with which the broomstick flies into the 
corner in Dukas’ “Apprentice.” | 

In the music of nearly all the sym- 
phonic writers are fine examples of 
amusing situations cunningly worked up. | 
But there is nothing more subtle and! 
irresistible than the closing measures of | 
the second movement of the Sibelius | 
symphony in A minor. And remarkable | 
to note, this closing passage is one of | 
‘the most abstruse and scholarly little - 
exploits you will come across in’ the 


. 
! 
‘ 


of the three main ideas of 


ture, The third traditional .idea of re- "4! and interesting composers of the) 
capitulation he has nothing to-do with, , Present period. It is, for instance, the’ 


Muck scored his points chiefly in the SIBELIUS? 4 H | 
first two movements and here the gal-” | oY | | 
lery was quick to acknowledge ‘his good | a | 


work. He never got far from the 00d B ik | 
in his third and fourth flights. But he ) M HONY 
was not out for a spectacular day. He — ) ‘i “KK ° 49 
was too just to tinsel? as a taehalctam Post ‘ Dchas HS 
to overdo his opportunity. | Remarkable Extreme of 
Leave should not be taken of this dis- e454 | 
jcussion of the great symphony without | Northern Impressionism 
mention of the composer’s application of | | 
rhetorical formulas in the last movement, | | 


‘ 


As attention in the opening movement | BY OLIN DOWNES 

is wholly given to exposition, here it is. The Fourth Symphony of Jean Sibeli 

wholly given to development, and to de- us was performed for. the first tim a 

velopment of a kind so rich and so out of | Boston yesterday afternoon at th vi 

the familiar style that the Symphony lic rehearsal of the - Boston Sean as 

| conductor and his men, with all their ;Orchestra in Symphony Hall yg We 

'perspicacity, only began togfathom it. symphony is. in certain respects the 

Thus the composer works ou the second most remarkable work whieh has yet 
ssic struc- |been produced by one of the most origi- 


When the time comes to be gin to say : cea of northern impressionism, and 
things ove ‘n. Sibel; 7 s very far from the delicate im- 
a. r again, Sibelius stops. || pressionism of, let us say, a Debussy, 

roudly. the horn players obeyed Dr, || With his tone-pictures of moonshine, 





ail, an orchestra. must play” these ‘composers dia nc PERI S WE seed UR 
n ats eighteenth-century pieces Absa a Kook : ease or did not litter their scores with | 
ri ae 29 St ng WwW : ) Fae ely Ae , : ‘sense of style. ‘Gere is music that weaves notes’ btiekatan tT sia or parentheti i 
ota taches the credit o | itself into patterns by a self-propelling = to the intellige e staves. They trusted 
natu i\that music in this city, ©. : | impulse. Hach time it is played, it must virtuosi whi " “i ce and’ imagination of the 
| . - ac rT | | seem to be creating itself anew. With all days in rp Played their music. In these 
1s , T §) its formal elegance, the elementary quality / place mae si daa ey . 
of T E SYMP ER of music as spontaneous utterance still ; # Sholr ttle: Intimntty 
(‘aeaitat fate, Siecita« Ca eaves Fed > 7s : soni aot al we dca sie ng traceries of 
Seliel cee omc by rao 2am Biomrennta cowwORY |P | Sle Goetine inten talon megan iy we 
, ‘ ‘ 4 ’ oau ; 
character of his superb music, but int | TO SIBELIUS «= in play of light and shade. Nothing should | dances a which he 
‘this. last symphony he has developed | eee: Sees everything should seem without a hint of seen eee 
‘the gentle art of making enemies to @& Pieces by Haendel, Gluck and Haydn in | . e beauty and the animation little rhetorical devi phasi 
point. hitherto unsuspected by even his of it all should spring from “charm ~ with which H ce or pla 
most enthusiastic admirers. Remarkable Performance—The Rare Ac- 7 zest inventing, imagining and impart-. phony, aydn has s 
_ It ia not the intention of this writer| complishment of Dr. Muck and the , veo 
to review the work in detail until after | asic-—Sibelius’s Baf- Weiptiate tha ovahunt | 
ithe second performance this evening. Orchestra in Such Music—sibeilus § BP egies pepe he 919 ra that can bear & music 
eee eta’ ot inact get a yp po fling Symphony—The Contrasts of Sur- |} technical impeccability, iggy se. Mi rel ag These melodies of Haydn or of Gluck , 
‘sideration. In fact, such a vital and face and Substance and a Possible Ex- in Pnens-4 of detail, in pervading sense of eerie ne True, but they sing theneseralll 
impressive composition. should be re- planation | style. For the players these pieces of | py eautifully when phrase melts into 
peated at these concerts, and repeated pas Ee peter: Handel and Haydn were aS mirrors | Sa aol it did under Dr. Muck’s hanmall! 
soon. It is not easy to absorb after Dr. Muck and the Symphony Or- | “sake reg argyle reflect all their vir- [ though nh city pace stays or quickens as 
one or two hearings. The Sibelius of chestra occasionally misunderstand | at might as clearly have § ,),.,; . mpulses of the composer were 
the fourth symphony is a hundred “aaa ey Tae * hea | Imiaged all their faults. Throughout, the | playing in a kind of reincarnati | 
: | and sv misinterpret their music, @s h ; , mal as this old ation. For- 
miles away from the composer we in| th med #0 do last week with orchestra seemed the perfect instrument | ¢ old music is, there is a queer 
Boston have.known up to this day, and a ey seemec s 7 rads pe | of this music and upon the instrument Dr. + 4 mmunicating impulse in it. The listener 
bold and virile as is his earlier music, | ranck s tone-poem, ‘he Ls “ Ac : Muck was playing as perfectly. Now, it is | 18 caught into it almost in spite of himself 
there is little in any of it that has been Afolus,” then ina short seven % saipied te '@ as easy for a conductor to take this old SOEs 60 create it with the composer, wi ds 
heard here to account for the extreme- they rede? n themselves. If, beings its mv } music superficially as it is for his men and unwinds the strands of counte alae 
ly advanced manner of the new work, 8nd so subject to infirmity, they fa ° beg ® to play it carelessly. Do not the melodies deepens or lightens the melodies a ae 
Here the composer has elaborated har- their standard—rather less often than mony | @ sing themselves? What ear could miss the forward with the design and Stier 
‘monie idioms of his own which place ©f us do in Our work--forthwith they 1°" } transformations and the interplay of them? , finally tofulland triumphantcompletion. ' : 
him in the very vanguard of the lead- @ssert it in new and high excellences. Three ) The rhythms set themselves in motion. | impulse is in the music, but itis D gee 
ing innovators of today. of the items.on the programme of the cons i Who could imistake a single mood or bait who transmits it by his coiakenae Muck 
Look at the work on paper, and look- cert yesterday afternoon were ee a _ 7 cy? As the music seems to create itself rhythm that is the electricity of ihe: 
ing, “hear” the musfc, if you can. There century pieces: A. concerto—iT the old so does it express itself? In the good old Grant that Handel’s concert fa 
are very few indeed who will be capa- sense of the word—for strings and two | kapellmeister phrase ti th de r tracery in tones with no m Oe 
ble of this feat. Sibelius juxtaposes, wind-choirs by Hindel; three dances out of wi in Civwane Met; tt po s oy ents s8Y | vigorous creation® but with pis mood than 
not only instruments, but harmonies, Gluck’s operas and Haydn’s symphony in i ductor does ‘let ib saan eee regres vt escagt comes gaiety a little touched Ley con 
‘not only harmonize, but keys, with a D, the twelfth of the Salomon series.” Now, TRAN thet atveaine he -fhe a : ati cgay a a; ness and, in the chaconn With’ Wistiae 
/mastery and audacity which according gimple and stripped as this old music Mor dhnowiewtuis 75 rane car wit out clear-| formalities, an eloquent ‘; wih ae 
to at least the majority will be ridicu- j99ks, there is none more exacting to play § & ati oe stic impression. Haydn’s | smiles out of his symphon e 9 ake Haydn | 
lous, and perhaps, to a small minority, | to perfection. Ultra-modern pieces, trom ’ agar es and Mozarts in particular | now and then with gt bine ten gaily, but 
sublime. His absolute mastery of his | Girauss to Schdnberg and from Reger to } e been so played in Boston within | choly and reflection shadow of melan- 
‘medium at least, is apparent on every | pavel, in spite of their technical exactions, y easy memory. hie vildige.ae. ae pete the smile, There 
ester: Ei\niere in sattern either. are relatively easy beside it. for these | As it happens, \ eighteenth-century goes the music weaving its pattermat’ Lie 
‘put a mature artist who expresses with eighteenth-century ie gg tet Pgh on pe _(@ music is no such easy-going thing. Ac- pa dbo ss Ye light that falls upon the’ 
‘absolute precision exactly what he wish- transparent music and assuie a” | @ cording to the conditions of their time |. ries with the feeling behind. The 
‘es to say. It is easy to pelieve Mrs. .| orchestra of sensitive and glorityins | m Hiundel and Haydn were ag ve Page conductor must not miss this Play of mood 
a virtuosi would play it. The appointed in- | the possibilities of their ahohent vias aa a aoe ear veri, OO Cr ene 
er-emphasize it till i ‘ 
formal bonds and shatters the sleannegal 


‘Rosa Newmarch, quoted in the pro-| lodies, and || 

gramme book as remarking that the struments must sing the melodies, | @ Strauss or Mahler in ours. They were 
Symphony or cance. The golden mean is hard 
to gain. Dr. Muck gains it. To the beauty of 


fourth symphony was composed in the | oboists, ‘cellists, clarinetists, Strins cho’ || —} practising conductors as well as creating 
inati =a 
ve ears—so far as their orchestral its ch and pattern in this old music, he add 
N , s 
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| ager : : j the j 
midst of nature. We can also feel rea- |; or wind choir must phrase them with # composers. Th ' 
‘sonably sure that there was not a grand | divination and the skill of 0 Oe ated ey had as fine and imagi- 
“piano handy; that the composer heard | who adds to voice, artistry. e jnterp resources —~ 
' strange new harmonies which he was| of the melodies must seem as free and M that ey a, ag the quality of tone | its charm of feeling. In its’ elegances and 
evidently able to put down accurately} clear as light itself. Not safely may any Chavantestatic’ wt he revealing and formalities, he diseccvers a hundred ttl 
‘and immediately on paper. Uncompro-| player miss 4n accent, since the music | | den ee ce volce of their ~music. | felicities. He makes it fall fresh and he 3 
mising, powerful and imaginative the| will not hide his slip. The response t | Bvonture nee Pee it beyond perad- +; 0M our ears. Over into us comes the c iit 
music is. | ; rhythm in every man of the orchestra — Hh ans r. ‘Muck now geeks ahd | Doser’s impulse. ‘Perhaps ‘to 4a-an oh ail 
- Whether, in. exchange for a surpris-| just be sensitiveness itself. The euphony | @ os 4 nate Hindel’s concerto body , for eighteenth-century pieces is a finer a 
ingly individual manner hardly hinted’ (¢ the different choirs within themselves, | HB, .O° lliance almost in alternation; Marder feat than to make “ poh 
ee, veror® gin ah a" i. ee the balancing of them one with another, | Boa hg 3 Gluck’s dances limpidity ¢”” throb with slonuence Gs ‘naan 
connie" xd aie eoaladahanae el ta . ir, again, must ne lustres, for the thi cent ay irides- 
must be flawless. Each choir, agait, * a . e rd large and ‘nt phrase by iride : “a 
style — the splendid, long- 1). with the utmost beauty of characteris- | | lucent sonority; for Haydn’s symphony | Afternoon of a Faw et a ee 
the breadth and P . et | muehtness, fluidity, suppl + | es 
tic tone, since from these unified ¥ «ae y, Suppleness. Simple and enone 
‘the simple, yet c , ¢ har- uent as this old musi Bef ie ae 
diversified voices, rather than from room in it for th c seems, there Is etore all this eighteenth-century musgi¢ 
monic and instrumental detail, oe Hone accent. ena es eyes discrimination in hone sharp contrast with it stood Sipe. 
‘music gains what we now call color. ove | mH: , most adroit distribution of uSS new symphon d ey eal a, 
* e :; 4 ; ght and-shade. The-eighteenth-centurv a 
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Pry oe dln: Agim “~~ | tumultuous. in. such. wise are Sibeliu ~ turned “perverse: io ly MRIS TNS Cala aE Sk ORM 

Handel, Gluck, Haydn it understood and 7 Sed Rh gg = \ GS: ane eae Te van ee hear: ba Of the two earlier symph db 

‘enjoyed. | ppl as warm as | * mphonies. Finnish folk-song is eerie a |] Amazed his aud save an agi L Sibs ina heard. in’ ice ne estonn 

- ale pada tek at pagionlh i bape - Sibel 00% i t. Consider rather, the flood of emoti anne. i lias 

‘its pleasure. The Sibelius of this particu~ ibelius can write in the mood of wejrifm | Part Ole lood of emotion F showed a cunning in color which some. 

Yar symphony baffled and aed 1h Be fantasy. A grave folk, a melancholy fo | and imagining that Sibelius has poured | mistake for depth or significance of 

Dp ' an austerely noble folk, much-enduriils, into this symphony, ‘consider the melodies | ideas. The first possessed a virile and 
are the Finns. that must bear this flood between the high, [ noble style that warrants frequent 


»the precedent of his two earlier Sym~ 

phonies, it was safe—incumbent even—to rengntsdh | : | | Ji hearings of it. Sibelius attained a lofty 
No doubt, with Sibelius his’ land and | firm banks of the symphonic form. The and sustained beauty of epic character 
folk play upon a mind and -a spirit 
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applaud; but the actual sensation, as the | } 
UAodinateby clapping suggested, was doleful flood cannot but seethe with all the singu- |) i, the first movement which he almost 
ye wht t Onl th vahement: att larities of what we _ call ultra-modern } duplicates in some of these pages. 

“oh 235 select id gta aaa bat music, when impelling it, is such inventive Some one of the other arts may hold 


thick-coming. oO. 
either extreme were quite sure of their | ; | | a recompense for those who find no- 
‘qmpressions. To. some, Sibelius writes or the vision, however inspired, spring ir} daring and such reselute will as on pleasure, no spur to the imagination, | 


, ; ' musical speech. Sibelius. ‘The symphony is no wild con- kindlin transportin ower in’ 
-invariably mighty masterpieces, to others : tf » 1 no enkKin g, p gs Pp 

geries of freakish and empt effects, , 
his whole procedure in this newest Sym~ [{ 7 such a work as this, that is to Say, 


| orn tar H : meaningless and insincere. It is a sym- f when conducted and played with the 
| phony is but wild maundering, signifying ence is this new symphony primarily : phony of emotional and imaginative tu- amazing insight, un erstanding and 
_ nothing but his disordered mind. The refuge | @ Symphony in which emotion and imagin- mult, but never of tumult unguided sr virtuosity with which it was given yes- 
, of the.sane and open-minded in such con- | ing become a sequence of tones, a melody, assumed. In fine and fearless frenzy pigs sh Raggy ay $O poke Pag ay 
* fusing play of partisanship and prejudice | & theme. Whether they are born of Sibe- Sibelius drives his melodies through their oe of Taaat lh op a Hi nn 
4s to try_to discover what in matter, man~ f lius himself or of his environment or more course—a northern Pheeton with the steeds Sibelius has written certain of these 
/ner and spirit the music really 1s, and | probably of both, whether they are som- of Apollo, but too strong and sure to be measures as a poet, as the first man 
what Sibelius would express in it. So doing.| bre and puissant, eerie or mournful, these overturned. op. upon the first day, to whom the voice 

troop of new ideas in development do 


4t can understand and estimate his ac- | melodies arrest the listening ear, seize the ondisidianidecesil of every living thing was fresh with 
SIBELIUS’ FOURTH 
not suggest incongruity and unfinished 


| listening imagination, stir to responsive the keenness of youth. He has here a 
| abruptness, but rather vividity of con- 

trast in rhythms, timbres, choirs and. 

e above all in tonality. Whereas the. 


- ae 


a. 
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In the first place, much in the new sym- ]} emotion. They have power to sway those than in the two preceding symphonies. 
phony is characteristic of the Sibelius of }| that hear—the power of emotion, the power 
the old. It is short and terse. It is free of vivid image. And there is no staying 
.of form, yet firmly and closely upbuilded. the flood of them. On they come, rest- 
| Throughout there is no mistaking what | less, tumultuous, as various as the. emo- 

Sibelius would’ say or his manner of speech | tions and the images that have engendered 
in the saying. He writes lucidly; he writes | them, each surcharged with the Sibelian 
‘with the designing faculty that sees the } intensity. They meet, they clash, they 
end from the beginning and the steps part. They cry out in broken ejacula 
along the way. Hie is economical of { tion. They grope into fuller utterance. - The; 
“means, but he uses every one of them for sustain themselves for a little in clear 
a purpose’ and with ‘firm and adroit skill. voiced song; they die away in mystery 
An ordinary orchestra; little more than ]} they are smothered and choked. Restless) 
half an Si ek the usual symphonic divi- | they wander up and down introduction ani 
sions and contrasts suffice him. He is too | finale, scherzo and largo, and in the tumul 
full of invention, imagination and emotion they may hardly find ye instant of repos: aes haar i ck but the sy ene ae 
, . 4 a rally is remarkable for the arresting 
to need to split his melodies into frag- }| The wilder melodies clang across thei Program of Classic Length. r emotional force of the passing train 
ments and then worry each fragment'} gentler. The turbulent, strong as they art 7% of tonalities, a perspective of them, 
through endless. sequences. Directness of | spend themselves in their struggles. ia with one advancing and clashing upon 
: speech and intensity of purpose in it save Whaz other music could a symphony The program of the third Symphony pik bly a ahs and. AoW ‘we ies 
‘him’ from mere manipulation of harmonic | that must bear this tumult than such | 


| ) rehearsal, conducted by Dr Muck, was} sonanceé comparable to nuances in de- 
and instrumental resource and invention. music as Sibelius has written? Inevitably as follows: - gree of tone. 
warring keys will clash in it and dis There is a personality in nature as 


Sibelius Symphony No. 4 in thi eth ¢ A 
Sibelius speaks out of himself and speaks | S°Rances Scream out. , portrayed in this music that js filled with. 


It will move in : First time in Boston. 
‘in the substance and the character of his strange sequences; it will halt in sharp- sere dig xe ba Hee 2 map dor’. fee ptsings im poate oF the ' Baap ha Py 
Milita! thoitehts, He is fertile in the in- | 8¢¢ Juxtapositions. The instruments Se ee ere tree: teobh Paliet. Balte, No. 9) Meteo noe ee Se Dead,” not 
-vention of melodies and they have a dis- voices will whirr and whistle, clamor and Haydn.Symphony in D major (B and H, No. 2) | ain on ag 4 “aia Re sear outline or 
‘tinctive  individualit The : shriek; the harmonies will bite and plerc?; One ormula, as by the kinship in the brood- } 
3 z.* 1éy . may be | Some will call the symphony incohe- |ting ominous unrest, while there is no | 
‘rugged, sombre and puissant; they may be the rhythms will shatter themselves up 
‘fantastical, eerie end restless; they may each other. ‘The lights will be lurid; thé 


rent, chaotic, insufferably dissonant, the | hint at any “‘program,”’ this first move- 
be grave and sad or else austerely noble; shadows black. Passion of utterance wil music of a madman. Some will be in oy the bold and jagged outlines of rocks. . 
they may unfold in changeful tumult or in spend itself in its own vehemence avi 


ment is replete with images. It speaks 
doubt what to think. There will be{ of the ceaseless swaying of the sea, of 
concentrated intensity; yet each is the ex- spent; die away in despondent whispe* 


some who may have found its stern i] pth ig hi pa Py ti yo and 
pression of a personal emotion. If Sibelius } There will rarely be beauty except in sha originality too disquieting to arrive at|, It is not music to be saddled with a 
is to be read in his music, he is a moody and sudden flashes. For the first time whit any conclusion and are grateful to Dr ‘prescribed meaning, nor is it to be told 
and imaginative man, who instinctively | ‘° cal] impressionism and “ultra-moder! off in a rhetorical flourish of- futile 
*and directly translates into tones the emo- procedure in music will seem not calc 
tions and the imaginings that possess him. lated, but rhapsodic; not merely adroit atl 


Muck for the liberal hour of Handel, ‘words. It is music: to be heard repeat- 
Gluck and Haydn to wash its acrid| edly to be understood. Its meanings 
How far emotion and image are induced by imaginative, but strong and stark. 
external impulse and suggestion is pure me, Fee 


sounds from their ears. : may be as varied as the tragedies and 

Some will discover that it is the last Fait sep of life itself, and the hearer 
speculation. Finland is a rugged land and Hearing such a symphony, it is easy " 
Sibelius, a Finn, writes a rugged music. | 4y that Sibelius has taken his melodis 


but these sudden transitions, this 


_ complishment. wider and more constant play of fancy 
* ’ . ; | 
———— academician is disturbed at the freedom | 
| oot. 2h, Av of form, Ary p00 sage! spoken aa 

; , W “the vein of rhapsody, at times with 

Rugged, Convincing rk, the abandon and spontaneity of im- 

| } DrOvIsStton, ‘ ia og ‘ 

i Much wi e sa re) e harshness 

Superbly Played, < of many passages. The hearer speedily 

a is conscious of a masterful use of 


cna dissonance. - There in an instance in 
the final movement, when Sibelius ap- 


Handel, Haydn and Gluck Complete \ pears to revel in a needless orgy of 


word of a musical science that steadily | will translate for himself its passing 
has sought to endow the material in- 'moods—the noble sombreness, the flam- 
struments of an orchestra with an in- ing, sharply punctuated outcrys as of a 
creasing subtlety and spirituality of ex- fisoul in anguish, the grim irony, the 
pression, so that illusion of things imag- Jimpish sardonic humor with its peasant 


Sombre and stark is the Finnish landscape 
and Sibelius writes a. stark and sombre 
music. The lights of Finland are clear 
‘and sharp; the shadows there are lower- 


ing and gray. Like to them in its light 


‘and shade is Sibelius’s music. Great winds 


rugged and sombre, restless and eer! 
lofty and grave, and clothed them in ih 
the singularities of tonality, dissonan" 
sequence, harmony and instrumentati! 
that he can devise; that he has attempt? 
a freakish tour de force and unflagging’ 
almost viciously, accomplished it, out # 


ined may be more vivid, more stimulat- 
ing, more saturated with poetic truth, 
than reality itself. Mrs Newmarch has 
said that Sibelius wrote much of this 
symphony in communion with Nature 
in his northland. Some will discover 
that it has elernents of greatness, others 
that it is epoch making, and should be 
held aloft as a torch in the path of the 


flavor as the prankish ending of the 
scherzo, the unending conflict in tonali- 
ties as the impact of foe upon foe, the 
struggle and the recoil, the deep vein 
of melancholy and lament, at times 


fierce and consuming, again almost ten- 


der, as the song for ’cellos in the slow 
movement. H aie oe 

The themes are telegraphic in their 
pithy conciseness. There are no waste 





et taneible phrases beauty tne grep” | iaiker tian a skilled couductor, made | araappotnement when an’ 
fn Ra inthe deel of the slow out Bs the ‘pretatory remarks: of an ‘apologetic’ nits. ice at a music festival cannot under-| Jot extended a pa 

Re re eee Raa with G yf ture, and begged the audience to know here should be at once a she 43 the new Winntall dehale, thet, 
‘and interest. May it be repeated dur- inde hd toa aan oa ae ak fe toe Aa See gate it Saab symphony fared better. It was discev- | 


. j 
the year. ) i ered that at least the composer wrote | | 
“i ps ‘sl dances were played with srean. Mr. Henderson found much that | otony 


isi | th intense conviction and clearness 
exauigite delicacy. The horn quartet, In; WEA UEin@. An rehticl spoke of cn. | {| at length ge purpose; that he had at his com~) 
cluding. prominently Mr Jaenicke and symphony. Mr. Krehbiel spoke of cu- | without strength or beauty. Ps RY ert 6 sta 
Messrs Longy and Mueller in the oboe bistsin music, and the Evening Past was p where a monotony of expression reigns mand Bagg» a fie i 
duet, added to the pleasure of the Han- yeminded of a drunkard’s ravings. In lt anv unexpected passage, as a few meas-~ cine. Rae Ate mood of the| 
del concerto. Haydn made the classi- ++ it is not a good thing for brethren 4 ures for lightly tripping flutes or for) orchestration. 


cal antidote for Sibelius of three num- : py Pend | thrass. may. music made itself felt, even if there 
| what long. ‘9° dwell together in unity. complaining oboes or defiant brass, , or ac- 
meee ang 12 novarnents ae wi A work like this symphony, music seem for the moment a stroke of was not complete understanding 


1 ey : that is unconvential and indisputably genius. In the third movement the hero ceptance of its idioms. 
| original, is performed once and then of Wagner’s Parsifal. was detected as a The Fourth Symphony, certain y one. 
Wea put away for a season or two. This 3 Finnish legend. oft the most singular compositions that 


is not fair to the composer or the au- | The audience gave the Symphony an\ has come out of the North, might well 


dience. Nor would a diligent study of attentive and favorable hearing. The sisaie een experienced musicians sew 
BY CIBELIUS the score before the concert assist performance merited the applause. The sympathetic admirers of Sibelius—at | 


English audi-+! on. in New York eity that had. 
1 Engnsn audi- | season-in New York, in a city that haa 
cannot sunder- port. rticularly warm. wel- 


materially the hearer of one perform- other pieces on the program were great- least on paper. 
ance; for the music is interesting by lv enjoyed, . especially Gluck’s dance An examination of the printed score | 
; reason of its unexpected effect on the tunes and the movement of Handel’s will show this. It would take an ac- | 
ff en ald Die oe On. it (3 Pals. Passages that would apparently | concerto in which the solo oboes, admir- r complished score-reader, indeed, to | 
. . be cacophonous occasionally turn out to ably played. by Messrs. Longy and «hear with the “inner ear’ as he ; 
Strangely Original Work Per- be impressive—although there are may Mueller, have an important part. Ths ypeads this music, and it would be rash | 
; passages of ineffective ugliness—and performance of the orchestra throughout; t¢ attempt to describe the reget 
formed at Third Public passages that lead the hearer to expect the concert was fully’ up to the high that the symphony wil! make. But in 
rejoicing euphony pass for nothing standard that has made this body fa-' gavance of the work there should be , 
Rehearsal when they are heard: mous. : mentioned some of the most obvious | 

' Of course, we shall.be told by the The program of the concerts next week features of the score. 
TEES oo disciples of Henry Thomas Buckle that will be as follows: Mozart, Symphony! ynhe orchestra is rather less in its 
Sibelius is under the control of Finnish in KE flat major; Mozart, “Come Scogia proportions than that employed by the | 
CHEER UP SIBELIUS! scenery, climate and diet. Yet we are | from “Cosi fan tutte” (Miss Geraldine gverage composer of today, lacking the’ 
informed by travellers returning from | (lt Parrar) ; Schillings, Two orchestra fan- tuba, asking only the ordinary propor: | 
Ge DORR: Oo ae aI Finland that the scenery is charming; tasies, ‘‘Meersruss’” and “Seemorgen ’ | tion of ‘‘wood’ and “strings,” and | 
a a me i: ge Waray <r ryt (first time here); Wagner, “Im Treib-) employing, for a single exceptional de- | 
Your Melancholy Finland Is | Saveratee * that there Is an uncommonly | haus, Traeume, Schmerzen (Miss Far-| wand, bells in the last movement. The 
“; good hotel at Helsingfors, although the yar) ; Weber, ‘“‘Jubel’ overture. four movements may be said to follow 


| =" ! 
old folk song. If Finland were as hope- 


Sibelius’ 4th Symphony 
By PHILIP HALE. laieth Avante ke Sibeliga Haines Te in| 


The third Public Rehearsal of the | music there would not be many left to | New and Strange Work {rom North to Be Played at 


: an 1 oti “9 Ne ag rainst Russian oppression and to | 

Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. Muck | @8¢ a8 h This WeekK—Some Promi- 
¥ . chant the glory of Kalevala, the } ee 

conductor, took place yesterday after- salevala, the. land of Symp ony Concert of S 


heroes. 


noon in Symphony Hall. The program If a composer works continually under nent Characteristics of Latest Symphony of a 


Was as follows: his village belfry and strives to be na-! 
Ww 


Bymphony. No. 4 tional at any cost, his music in the | i Leading Modern Composer. 


waiters speak no other language than | 


| 
Said to Have a Good Climate the native. .There are Fins on Cape Cod, | 


2 industrious, cheery souls, not at all for- 
in Summer. bidding or sinister, and when they sing, | 
their scale is normal enough and their | | 

SG iiacbectily sqtnemasonanerannss folk songs no more melancholy than any | 


@oncerto for string and two wind choirs ib he of ape Will have chiefly an’! | 
: liande! | ethnological interest. Beethoven’s music i | 
EP te nary es © . sat . i sheetpidnaeetinnement % 7 : ms of musica 

Tambourin, Gavotte and C eee ne ox | is in the catalogue, German-Austrian ; : P (0 4 f ‘3 gene! ent seca pam than once in 
ruck-Gevaer' but no one thinks first of his nationality | : composition, oo 

rj ‘ o ..... Haydn : , ® , ’ . : ‘ar us to 
eres am major, Sa. -- Mayan or dwelling place, and this may be said | The time is coming— it isnot far 2 manner*that will be outrageo 


rs 4 Ne ~ j ius AS eTr- ' , waite 4 scor- 
~The symphony of Sibelius was Per- of the old Italian church writers, Gluck, | | off—when Jean Sibelius, present head of some and puzzling to others eae i 


for here for the first time. The ©x- A ait | | | pa iach 
feoniast Mrs. Newmareck, who hovers neh che Nigh araieent the Bach oa the Finnish school of composition, cn Hay te fon or wena complexity | 
per. the Finn composer with sd PrOKee™: ito bt whatlide "Cont peaaad Teen | | will be generally recognized as One) “i complexity not dependent upon vera 
ee” cone thi ce nage hip pt ‘Flemish or a Walloon. The cynically |] oe the most original and significant | gimultaneous employment of ‘Stent 
tee thet: “there De itcdavite “Witln indifferent Auber never went to Italy, | ; composers of _ this period. at sy numbers of apap aneyy com- 
we feel ours¢ives alone with Nature’s but the glow and vivacity of Naples is | ! thus with special interest that a e - of logical o9 aarti} harmonies, | 
Hreathing things.” It may not be irrev- |" his “Muette de Portici.” . belius following in this city look 10 binations 0 | 
‘erent to remark that the wind instru- 
ments in this symphony do indeed have 
much to do. 

‘The first performance was probably at 

Helsingfors in 1911. A little over a year 
ago the symphony was performed in | 
‘England at the Birmingham Festiva], | 


The question is whether Sibelius wil! / ward to the performance of the Fourth} phythms. ft of @ 
ever leave Finland. Ferdinand David Symphony, for the first time in Bos- The musical ideas are ' thi are 
was reproached for not dismounting | ton, at the Symphony concerts of next] singular physiognomy, ‘but ee ond is 
from his camel, and his music, when it Friday afternoon and Saturday even-| simple, powerful and beyieg Shh 
is played today, is praised only for a ; ing. Since the Fourth Symphony was})jno ornamentation in this pti od 
certain exotic charm. Charpentier is . i published, two years ago, its fortunes any more than in earlier rae, ee 
still on Montmartre and his ‘‘Julien,’’ have been various. In England the Sibelius. There is always the se Dpritet 
maha ort ae blic did not from all accounts, is no* equal to the | |) reviewers were for the most part frank- |_| and directness of mtn ine Hat rag rw. 
oil ila = Boe gy +e, ‘tan te preceding ‘‘Loulse”’ with its wholesome - jy antagonistic, while others were as conviction, clear thinks te vn tis ght’ 
Symphony was performed last March Et BV Or. OF onion POD. | | evidently at a loss for a definite ome: | faut ferent fer valle t ‘expenditure of 
|) Mahe alate a ; | It would be foolish to speak as jir | jon after hearing for the first time a| about by the smatlest.. “habans brbede esse w 
ty, New York, Mr. Damrosch, who 1! Oracle about this symphony after se | d strange piece of music. Last ‘material. And it is not goms too ss 
OD RE 3 ‘a more fluew | short an acquaintance. To me it was 2 a “=! to gay that in this work Sibelius” 
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‘mixed~ harmonies, clashing tonalities 
‘and instrumental ‘‘timbres,” and -re- 
sulting color effects; that he has. here 
achieved a new and highly individual 
advance in style, whether for better or 


worse, remains to be heard. 


Of the four movements of this sym- 
phony the first is freest in its form. 
There is a sombre, lowering introduc- 
tion. Bold, harsh progressions for the 
brass’ lead from an opening that has 
hovered about from E minor through 
various minor keys to the key of F- 
sharp major. This place might be 
‘ealled the opening of -the movement 
proper. The mood is gentle and melan- 
‘choly. The passage leads in turn to 
a very curious, shifting background in 
‘eounterpoint for the strings, against 


which various wood-wind instruments | 


call strangely. Later there is a return 


to the gentle mood of the F-sharp | 


major section, and this brief movement, 
(the first movement of a symphony de- 


(end in the lovely and pastoral key of 
be major. 


| The scherzo is not less singular, al- 
‘though its form is clear enough. It 
is wild and restless. The extraordi- 


nary juxtapositions of certain instru- | 


ments and tonalities remain to be 
heard before the effect can be de- 


scribed. After a curious climax, built \' 


chiefly on two notes of one of the 
themes, a motive shouted repeatedly 
by many instruments, this movement. 
ends softly and suddenly. | 
The slow movement has more sheer 
beauty than any of the others. It com- 
mences with dialogue of the wind in-— 
struments and the free preluding of | 
various choirs. Then, under a shimmer- 
ing accompaniment of the upper strings, 
the ’celli intone «he real theme of the. 
movement, a broad and noble song, al- 
most Bruckner-like in these qualities, 
Which, with some episodic interrup- 
tions, is repeatedly proclaimed by the 
orchestra and always more impressive- 
ly. .The movement ends mysteriously, 
a. C-sharp held by violas and muted 
horns, with wood and stringed instru- 
‘ments echoing fragments from an 
earlier passage. 
But of the four movements the last 
is, perhaps, the most brusque and fan- 
tastical. The first. phrase of the theme, 
at once given out by the violins, is 
iscarcely heard again, but the second: 
half of the theme {is employed tn vari- 
lation, and a brief motive taken from 
it is the predominant thought of the 
|movement. This motive consists, first 
of four notes composed of a triplet and 
@ quarter, followed by a sort of re- 
Joinder of three quarter notes, often 
‘sounded on the bells, or stopped horns. 


| 


‘strings, tremolo, ascend gradually over 


i. ‘ie n nre An 7 ) ah na. “eve a a, 
2 bs. abla poeagonne Rasy sagen ere 
e;. eA VeTLnencvilr es we wy ie... ALILEY 3 
ABET! wipe aig tenets tetas "= iat ay ‘en Sa" 
r and apparent mastery with 
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Eh iy. 2a . a sie 
ACa b&b oras ofr the c inant 
% Ort AY Re af SD mation ek hg Bc eS Si 
seven of A flat, a curious 
- <A - 


y and in 


woodwind. : 
Very curious and 

ithis effect be, -although not more so 
‘than many other passages of the sym- 
phony. With a theme and an. ac- 
companiment: presumably in.the key of 
_F minor,.certain of the strings insist on 
the fifth and the tonic of G major, and 
this is repeated in sequence, and later 
in the movement. Farther On occurs a 
passage where the horns and woodwind 
instruments sustain the chord of C 
major in its second position, while the 
strings whirr up and down the scale, 
the bells ring exultantly and a trumpet 
swelling the initial tone of its figure 


from “P P P” to “F F F” throws out. 


the fragment of .the opening theme 
previously mentioned. The march-like 
theme is resumed and developed. The 
string passage with the off-key cries of 


. |} the woodwind recurs, rondo fashion, 
'scribed as in “‘A minor,’’ comes to an 


jand finally this remarkable movement 


comes to an end in a most gray and 
arid manner—a complaint of the oboe— 
the skip of a seventh—and soft despon- 


| dent: chords from the strings—always 


softer—always more gray, in the key of 
A minor. Very singular, at the least, 
very moody and introspective, is this 
most recent symphony of Sibelius. 


Sibelius’ New Compositions 


, eb f/f 
We nae Mr. Albert paso 
the violinist. who is or has been re- 
cently in Helsingfors, Finnland, that 
Jean Sibelius has in hand two new 
compositions for violin and orchestra, 
free in form, and, if the fourth sym- 
phony is to be considered as a sign of 
the times, extreme in their harmonic 
manner. Mr. Spauiding added that all 
violinists would be gpyateful for this 
news. Some will and some will not. 
We know violinists who abhor the one 
violin concerto that Sibellus has #80 
far given the world. We know good 
musicians who detest Sibelius.. But. if 
Sibelius can give the world another 
work nearly as fine as his concerto 
there wil) indeed be cause for con- 
gratulation, if not by this generation, 
by the next. The D minor viol'n con- 
certo is at last commencing to be played 
by other violinists than the admirable 
Maud Powell. It is one of the very 
few works of this kind tn existence 
which are really worth the labor of 
mastering. The technical difficulties 
for the soloist are great. but recom- 
pensine, for Sibelius has written with 
knowledge of his instrument possessed 
by comparatively few composers of 
the day. He has, in fact, conceived 
almost a new style for the solo instru- 


; ’ | 'm ; : 
‘Phen there is: the passage when the | ent, for he has developed such orig 


inal melodie ideas that perforce these 


'@ vibrating bass, and the flutes and Rincon Nee igic cy ja ainda A285 


8, practically in another key, call re: penser, that. te 8 new: a 


ment ef perfected technical devices, 


‘the story. 


Sib 


Wo"has scarcely 


ago Taw the e@uth or y of distin- \.45 ¢ orien, the one”son "other 
the violin. And this is only half of rs a 
| The orchestral score is — 


one of the most interesting—of a 


under our eye. 
/ certo—that has come SO aut..of tHe 
}8o skilful is the working out. 0! : , beat 
t ideas that neither instrument nor OF- superficiality that too om char: 
| izes the last movement 


concerto. 


chestra appears to be embarrassed at 


| izing 
a r moment. Instead of antagon 

| peg other, they add stature to them-_ 
‘selves by the reason of their relation | 
| and contrast. 


The orchestral score 


ic 
s as interesting as a. symphon | 
oa And what a wealth of ideas! 


ent--we Py 


ig in the deve ent’ of | 


Bieecsih ‘he one’songful, the other 
And slow movement is one 
pee  peautiful and melodic that 
finale is a: series 

tunately ° 

and 


f-a’ yiolin ~— 
The rhythms are here extraor- 


inary in their complexity ant. aie 
And finally, there is, the super 


aginative conglusion, 


ment which has been 


eys-an effect as of 


What sterling originality and sureneSs * —nestra, over which t 


of workmanship! There is the mourn- 


one of the violin, introduced 
Ron ape gr: preluding, but in such a 
| way that it: seems to have floated 
down from the gray skies. Underneath 
‘ig a lowering orchestra. The form is 


——— 


inition «, 
BY OLIN DOWNES 

The mecest ert Lathe much discussed 
4th symphony of Sibelius, when it was 
heard for the second time at the Sym- 
phony concert yesterday evening, was 
considerably heartier than on the oc- 
casion of the first performance at the 
public rehearsal on Friday afternoon. 
It might even be said that this very 
strange and original work was wel- 
comed last night by a decided majority 
in place of the enthusiastic minority of 


Friday afternoon. Anda second hear- }. 


ing of the work seemed to the writer 
to justify this reception. 


OLD FORMS IGNORED 


| There can hardly be question | of 
Sibelius’ originality, clearness of pur- 
pose and technical mastery as shown 
in this late work. There are those 
who will’ raise the old objection, the 
old bugaboo that has been used to 
silence original artists and bold and 
foolish young men since the beginning 
of time—the question of form. 


Correctness of form In eco cade ‘the first nor the Jast movements of this | 
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same transcendant a consideration as | 
was correct form in letter writing in 
the 18th century. The classic sym- 
phony, by the way, springs from that | 
epoch. Korm, however, has ee | 

| 


+ peen to masters of composition a mat- 
tlier of spirit rather than of letter. 


Some, for instance, will search anx-| 
iously for the succession of themes 


_and tonalities that go to make a sonata 
‘movement in the first movement a | 
‘this symphony. Waiting for a repeti- 


tion of the first pages of Sibelius’ | 
scherzo, they will be astonished and | 
dismayed to find no repeat, but in-| 
stead a moody and capricious termina- 
tion of the movement, @ sudden and 
“ungracious silence on the part of the 
composer. Nor will the finale of this 
.symphony soothe them. 

They will notice hopefully the re- 
currence of themes, rondo fashion, but 
they will remain totally at sea when 
they find that the initial theme, Or |4 
the first part of it, is not repeated, | 
and that the recurrences of other 
themes, as regards key succession, j— 
length of sections, manner of develop- 
ment. do not tally with the rule of 
thumb that they have taught, preached 
or practised all their lives. And this 
alone will be sufficient to interfere 
with their enjoyment of one of the | 
most interesting scores tnat this period: 


'in musical composition has thus far} _ 


roduced. 
a ty. as a matter of fact, neither 
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‘particle freer in ‘their form” than cer | 
lg movements from the last ~piano } 


ry 


sonatas of Beethoven. Why should a 
man, if he knows what he wants to 
do, and can do it in an artistic man- 
ner, be refused the privilege of speak- 


' he is not a} 
ing his mind, even if Imunion is not happy. Should it be 


of the symphony. It is divided into | published? 


three or possibly~ four--sharply- @éfined © 


Reethoven?® Take the first movement 


sections, exactly as the classic sonata. 

There is an introduction, an--*‘expo- 
sition,’’ a ‘‘free fantasia’ and a “re- 
capitulation,’’ and as clearly as these 
sections are defined, they are no less 
coherently welded together. The es- 
Sential distinction between Sibelius and 
the classicists is that instead of two 
main themes, as in the old sonata, he 
here employs but one, which is the 
basis of his entire movement. This 
theme, or phrase, is stated immediately 
in the first measures of the introduc- 
tion and consistently. developed from 
then until the final measures of the 
movement. 

Another distinction is that the “free 
fantasia’ is actually, not nominally, 
‘“‘free.’’ It does not consist in the 
juggling of melodic fragments in dif- 
ferent approved ways, through a cer- 
tain permitted sequence of keys... Sibe- 
lius, taking his initial thematic idea 
as a point of departure, builds upon it, 
or from it, some very free counter- 
point. This in a manner which gives 
an impression, not of scholastic coun- 
terpoint, but of ‘‘color,’”’ ‘‘atmosphere,”’ 


a formless play of tone, which in turn | 


is the background for curious calls of 


‘the wind instruments. These calls, in| 


turn, are related to a motive previously 
heard, 

This is only of interest to the public 
‘as an illustration of the sanity and 
legitimacy of the means employed in 
this symphony, even if the symphony 
must be judged by standards which are 
not the proper standards that it should 
be judged by. There is the same cer- 
tainty of touch throughout*the work, 
and there is everywhere the most sur- 
prising and convincing originality. The 
intensity of mood, the nature current 
always felt in this work, is something 


that cannot be denied or gainsaid. Nor | 


can the composer's sincerity or his 
creative power be called into question. 

This work will be weighed in more 
delicate -“cles, and the ultimate bal- 
ance is a matter for the future But 
the final question of its worth will not 
rest .upon,; considerations of technic, or 
sincerity, or authenticity and power of 


inspiration. These are qualities’ which 


exist in this work so vitally that they 


‘can hardly be denied. The question is 


how’ far a composer can go, when ex- 
pressing himself subjectively, and with 
the necessary entire disregard of thw 
public, and remain an artist. 

There .are certain laws of art which 
will never be successfully defined, but 
which will be felt and obeyed by ev- 
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ative artist must observe in inctively 
if his work is to endure. Now, Si- 
belius in his fourth symphony has 
completely and fortunately forgotten 
the world. 

He is talking aloud. His self-com- 


It is true that there is nothing in 
this ‘symphony which his Honor, the 
Mayor, need suppress in justice to the 
morals of the community, but there 
may be a good deal in the work which 
coming generations will declare to be 


unnecessary to them, foreign to their. 


feelings. and manner of thought. 


The composer’s answer might .b4, | 
“Yes, but if you were of my tempera- | 


ment, and if you realized how I live 


and think in this country of mine, you) 
would understand me.”’ But art is not 
a matter of personal sympathy. We. 
number ourselves among those whom) 
this remarkable music from the North |. 


moves strangely. Listening to the or- 
chestra, we, too, can commune with 
ourselves. The question is with how 


many, today and tomorrow, will this _ 


be the case? 
Individuality is perhaps an essential 


quality of all vital art; but it is also} 
prebable that in art or artistic effort | 
a lack of the true principles of beauty | 
i'may entirely destroy the value of in- | 
dividuality. Whether Sibelius has | 
achieved the union and the balance of — 


these forees in his last symphony is 
‘the question one still asks oneself. 
‘There is power, imagination, mood, 
-a-plenty. How valuable is it all? 

| It may be said that this work grows 
decidedly with repeated hearings. and 
that it should be heard again, very 
scon It may be added that no -arts 
developed more rapidly or changeably 
than the art of music. 


SYMPHONY AT CAMBRIDGE 


Miss Ruth Deyo, one of the most bri!- 
liant of American pianists, will make 
her first appearance in Cambridge at 
the second Symphony concert of the 
season Thursday evening, Nov. 13. She 
will play Brahms’ second concerto for 
| pianoforte, one of the ‘most superb 
works of its kind in musical literature. 
| It is a work that was a favorite with 
Rafael Joseffy. 

Dr. Muck has placed on this pro- 
| sramme the curiously interesting sym- 
phony of Sibelius, played in Boston a 
fortnight ago. There has not been a 
novelty brought out in several seasons 
that has been the cause of more dis- 
cussion pro and con than this work, 
which is such a radical departure from 
the music that Sibelius had written in 
the past. Undoubtedly connoisseurs will 
_be very glad or the opportunity to hear 
it again. The programme in its proper 
order will be: Sibelius Symphony No, 4, 
Brahms’ concerto for pianoforte in B- 
fiat No. 2, and Smetana’s overture, 
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Present leader of the Finn 
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MAX SCHILLINGS, TWO ORCHESTRAL FANTASIES “‘MEERGRUSS”’ 
and ‘‘SEEMORGEN’”’ 


(First time in Boston) 
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WAGNER, THREE POEMS, 2) IM TREIBHAUS 
b) TRAUME 


c) SCHMERZEN 
(Orchestral accompaniment by FELIX MOTTL) 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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symphony he he ta.’ It was 
played for the first time last spring.” 
Another novelty, he declared, would 
be a symphonic poem by Rexnicek, best 
known as the composer of the success- 
‘ful opera ‘“‘Ddnna_ Diana.”’” The new 
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Symphony Hall. 
Season— He Has Symphonic 
Poem by Liszt That He Thinks 


Has Not Been Heard Here. 


piece is entitled ‘‘Peter Schlemithl,’’ and! | | 
draws its inspiration from the famous @ | 
story of the man who lost his shadow. § 
Muck then~told of the music of | | 


SEASON 1913--14 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


Dr, 
Max Schillings, which. would be given. | 

‘We will also play, odd as it may 
seem, a novelty by Liszt. It will be a 
symphonic poem entitled ‘‘Ce qu’on En- 
tend sur la Montagne,’ founded on a 
poem by Victor Hugo. Although it is 
one of the earliest and, from all ac- 
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Refreshed by a long vacation abroad, 
Dr. Kar) Muck, conductor of the Sym-- 
phony orchestra, arrived in this city 
yesterday from New York, prepared to: counts, one of the most beautiful of 
give Boston one of the best musical | Liszt's symphonic poems, it has never 


séasons of its history. He was accom-| been played by the Symphony Orches- 4 
panied by Mrs. Muck, and with them} tra. 


was ‘‘Jack,’’ the Boston terrier which 
has been their inseparable companion 
for the last five years. 

Dr. Muck, when mx at the train, 
was rather reticent to discuss his plans 
for the coming season. Finally, though, 
he consented to speak of them, and 


And it is a question whether or 
not it has ever been played in Boston.” 

Among the interesting revivals that 
Dr. Muck plans is that of Rachman- 
inoff’s symphony in E minor, whic 
enjoyed such remarkable success here 
under Mr. Fiedler a few years ago. lis} 
also will play again the great Mahler | 


IV. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, AT 8 P.M. 


many interesting details concerning the! symphony, which was, in a sense, the 
eoming Symphony season were dis-| sensation of last season. It is very 
closed. Among other things, Dr. Muck! likely, too, that he will play Bruckner’s 
let it be known that two pleces called night symphony, “The Unfinished.” 
‘“Meergruss” and ‘‘Seemorgen,” by Max Dr. Muck also has decided to play 
Schillings, the present conductor At/the Beethoven symphonies that were 
Stuttgart, would be played this year. | not on the program last year; the usual! 
Dr. Muck came over from Europe 0M] yyayan and Mozart symphonies tnd 
the North German. Lioyd liner, George) pach’s Brandenburg concerts, All !a 
Washington, landing in New York ON) all, Dr. Muck plans to distribute his 
Sunday. It was the first of the ‘‘musi- program between the classic and mod- | 
cal ships,’ for with Dr. Muck a8 pasS-| 4.4 much as he did last season 
sengers were Alfred Hertz, conductor The Symphony orchestra leader wil! | 
of the Metropolitan UPare House in begin his work early this year. On} 
New York, Leopold Stokowskl, : rerards Thursday evening, Oct. 9, the evening | 
ductor of the Philadeiphia orchestra, before the first public rehearsal, he will 
and Mme. Gadski. conduct a concert given by the Bankers’ 


‘I’m glad to be-here,’”’ he declared as ‘hal a 
' “ sociation ‘of this city as @ compli 
he alighted from the train. And it ment to the visiting delegates to the 


geems good to see the sun shining. For > 
tn convention. He has not, though, made 
four weeks while we were in Europe we tp his mind as to his’ first program. 


saw nothing but rain and fog. It was | + { 
slits * and yesterday he would not give even) = 
nearly as bad in Gratz, where - Gyan an intimation as to what pieces "16 | 


July.”’ 

The Symphony conductor seemed in- sat day tng his way to this coun- | " 
“ioe anh ‘tiga? oho ik oe at nargersete: try, stopped only four days in Berlln, | 
ncennitely. Dp and he was unable to say much about 


plans for the coming season, he de-| -usical conditions there. He declared. 


unfruitful of novelties. ‘i rr 
“Tn fact,” he said, “I have seldom aia ogpe eg ame gg Europe beginning 
known a year during which there have “Mme. Wagner ie accepting the tn | 
been so few works of merit published. evitable,” he sald. ‘The copyright of 
“I have brought “acd several, though,” ‘Parsifal’ expires at 12 o'clock (mid-| 
he continued, ‘‘which I deem worthy of night), on the 3ist of December, and the 
giving this season. The one in largest} qrst performance will be given at Ma- 
bulk is a new symphony by Heinrich] aria on the Bist beginning at 11 o'clock.) 
Noren. Noren is known here solely by] ~pne Spanish impresario figures that] 
his theme and variations for orchestra, | ¢he aifference in time between Madrid! 
and Germany will allow him so much 
leeway to anticipate all the other opera 
houses on the other side of the At- 
lantic.”’ 
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MOZART, SYMPHONY in E flat major, (K. 543) 


. Adagio; Allegro 
. Andante 

. Menuetto 

. Finale: Allegro 
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MOZART, RECITATIVE, *“‘Temerari,’”? and ARIA, “Come 


scoglio,’’ from ‘‘Cosi fan tutte,’’? Act I., No. 14 


MAX SCHILLINGS, TWO ORCHESTRAL FANTASIES “‘MEERGRUSS” 


and ‘‘SEEMORGEN’”’ 
(First time in Boston) 


WAGNER, THREE POEMS, @) IM TREIBHAUS 
6b) TRAUME 


c) SCHMERZEN 
(Orchestral accompaniment by FELIX MOTTL) 


OVERTURE, “‘Jubel’’ 


a 


—— 


Soloist: 


Miss GERALDINE FARRAR. 


There will be no Public Rehearsel and Concert next week. 
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; for ‘the first’ time in 
m two. works of Max  Schil- 

the Boston Symph 
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afternoon. 

thusiastic listeners, who applauded both 
the orchestra and the soloist, Miss Ger- 
aldine Farrar, who sang an air of Mozart 
and three songs of Wagner. The’ pro- 
eram was as follows: Mozart; symphony 
in E flat major; Mozart, air, “Come 
seoglio,” from “Cosi fan tutte’; Max 
Schillings, ‘“Meergruss” and “Seemorgen + 
Wagner, three. poems, “Im Treibhaus,” 
“Sehmerzen,? “Traeume”; Weber, over- 
ture, “Jubilee.” 

The descriptive chapter has had its 
days of high vogue in novel writing, and 
so has the descriptive rhapsody in or- 
chestral scoring. The literary deserip- 
tion has exhausted the impressional qual- 
ities of the adjective, and the orchestral 
description has about used up the repre- 
sentative powers of instrumental color. 
Novelists have gathered together bits of 
landscape imagery and made them de- 
fine the emotions of their chracters; com- 

sers have brought together certain 
emotional tone effects and made them 
reproduce natural scenery. Thus writer 
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how many a’ ‘many 


an attractive blend of wood, string and 
brass tone Debussy must have allowed to 
go unwritten, foregoing the use of the 
emotion contained in them ‘because they 
had no place in his symphonic texture. 
You could not have vour Porcelain Roguc 
the complete figure she is if so much as 
a single word descriptive of English 
landscape were used out .of emotional] 
key with her, You could not, have the 
Faun in the perfect sunshine of his af. 
ternoon if so much as one combination 
of notes, theoretically full of light, but 
off .the route of the musical develop- 
ment. were intruded into the finest of) 
French tone poems. | 

Nothing can be nrore certain about the 
two sea pictures that were played Fridav 
afternoon tian that their composer wrote 
With an extraordinary command of or 
chestral color. Nothing, either, can be 
more certain than that he wrote about! 
the joy otf Xenophon and his home: 
returning Greeks on beholding trom the | 
motintains of Trebizond the waters of the 
Black sea with the ardor of a sincere 
iclagsicist. But the picture would have been 
far more powerful if it had been paints | 
with Athenian economy. of material. 
There is probably a larger wealth of 
instrumental color lavished’ on either 
one of the two orchestral fantasies of 
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| rich color qualities. and for their larger 
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eal of idea is imiperfect. | he *°° 
, an b pieces, Pe sim 
ihe Weingartner symp 

vast “Polish” symphony 

have an influence on the art. of com- 
‘position, whether they ever get at the 
heart of the world of musical listeners 
lor not.. They have enriched the tech- | 


| big exploit. Her voice 


not added measurably to the sum. of 
constructive musical thinking. The | 
Schillings works have the merit of in- 
dividuality. The “Morning” of the Ger- 
man composer is quite as vital in senti-  . 
pment as the “Afternoon” of the French- | 

‘man, which was composed about the MISS FARRAR A 


same year. ‘The sea pieces have kept 


singing of the Wagner songs wae @ 


| expression between the intellectual 
“the sentimental. . 
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the repertory and should keep it much 


quality the music required, but not at — 
he | : every turh of the angular nielody all the 
pore of the orchestra, though they have flexibility’ that could be desired, Her 


mar- 


vel of vocal beauty and of balance of 


and 


their freshness a decade and a half : SYMPHONY CONCERT 


longer. 


| Pr. Muck interpreted the Schillings GIFTED MELROSE SINGER 


| numbers with especial heed for their - 


irythmic values, calling for beauty of Advertiser Nov.| 
tone from his players and a broad style. , 


THIS WEEK’S SOLOIST 


1413 . 


| of phrasing. He had evidently put much Repeats Brilliant Triumph of 


‘eare into the preparation of this part of ; 
| his program and he entirely justified his 
| choi¢e of the pieces by his earnest read-. Programme @ Contrast. 
\iag of them. There was no other task 


of particular difficulty for him. He read’: By Louis C. Elson. 


PROGRAMME, 


Earlier in Week—Orchestral 


oe reader and music-maker helps ond ischillings than will be put into all the 
ener to an interpretation ol themselves |. ois which Sibelius, the ¢ eee 
as social beings, the means employed ‘th si t ie ot Sporaches rth. — 
being some interesting holiday or work- ithe great symphony 0! uae Free * Pro” 

, stare D ~ e (eram, will ever write. It is not possible 
a-day phenomena like forest, mountain, |ro- so many emotional effects as are found! 
river, sea, rondside, harvest field or city jn the ape: pieces to a employed ei oA 
street. single pictorial subject without loss of 
The difficulty with word painting is continuity. Both “Meergruss’ and “Sec- 
that it tends to become too thorough morgen” are overloaded with adjectives. 
and geographic, with tone-painting that! These are doubtless relevant to theit 
it likes to put on its themes every last | goneral subject of the sea, which is # 
harmonic and instrumental tint that! poundless, of course, as musical languss® 
tonal resource offers and to allow detail! But our mood of delight on sighting the 
th overwhelm the picture. Not all nov- {ocean when returning from a Tong jour 
elistic scenery is of Meredith’s sort, ney inland requires less than a whole 
which always lies right along the line of | gallery of marine views for its state 
the plot, not all symphonic scenery, like | mént, 


Doebussy’s, is within the bounds of well! ‘fhe Schillings works have much th j 


proportioned thematic structure. Read}same qualities that music of Weingart: 


William Black. to see how mueh descrip-|ner and Paderewski which has beet} J 


tion Meredith, as good an observer a8| played in recent A 
| et, age ps ! years at Symphony, 
he, left out of he Egoist. Listen to concerts have disclosed. They indicatel . 
the tone poets from whom come the com-|! indisputable mastery of the instrumen- | 
positions that make the bulk of the or-| tal forces and at the same time doubt-)] 


chestral novelties of the day, and think 


‘the Mozart symphony in an casy manner, 
gfe . . ', Mozart. 


‘number of it nor in any way slighting it. Tutti.” 


' 
' 


. ‘ res [ Clarinette symphony, E-fiat. 
neither endeavoring to make a brililant! mozart. Aria, ‘‘Come Scoglio” from ‘‘Cosi fan 


H ] . : : denc Miss Geraldine Farrar. 
e showed an interesting tendency to. Max Schillings. Two a ae oa) viéees, 


hold the quick movements down to a ~ ruse” one ‘‘See-morgen.’”’ 
4 . . pe “ee songs. 
moderate speed and to give a fairly brisk. = ree Mies Farrar. 
beat to the slowel! portions. He thus Weber. Jubilee Overture, 
avoided all ; ; : ag Again a programme in which the con- 
ea el Rilke A ecg ay of bemg careless” servatively classical was put in juxtar 
ois e execution of ‘thé brighter pas- position with the ultra-modern, but this 
Sages and escaped the necessity of shad- time the classical was decidedly in /the 
ing minutely the meditative passages majority. | 
He was hia best self | NI Beret There are only three symphonies by | 
ductor j | exis eh -. lozart ope” Mozart which are as attractive as the best | 
vie r in the operatic sélection 11 which of Haydn's, the set which he wrote in 1788, | 
Miss Farrar appeared as soloist. Exeel- the sweetly naive G minor, the ambitious 
lent here for hi +48 ; + Jupiter,’ and this one, in which the come | 
r hi sitive 3 ?; 
hon saiatn 4 hi sensitive support of_poser banished the oboe and put in its 
q s Og an re help dn expounding the place the comparatively unknown clari- 
ramatic situation ‘Ahrough the accom: |, nette, although this is the weakest of the 
paniment, he was even better in the ac-| as ee ws have to thank Dt. ae 
com animents \ - .3 , ; 2A . , re 0 ahh JY. ay. uc .. 0 
ee th . the W se nga at songs. \ not minimizing the old symphony. He 
: ; e orchestral tone which he’ plays Haydn and Mozart without dwelling 
rought out was a marvel of blend with 00 4DY archaic simplicity, but giving dash 
the soprano voice. ety , and brilliancy and sometimes even a good 
The finale fica? ee 1 aegree of dramatic force. This last quality 
2 oO . ; } 
with its fe ‘ @ the JX bilee overture, — ig especially in place with Mozart in his 
ited bh P r10 1c Song that 1S appropri- later works. Everybody found the tune- 
ed by many nations,’ caused those of ful contrasts of the symphony refreshing 
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and it served as a reminder that Mozart 


was the true father of the clarinette among 


composers; had he but been acquainted 


with the elder Baermann, the great clar- 
inettist, as Mendelssohn and Weber were, 
he would have been as successful with 


this earnest instrument as those two more 
| fortunate composers were. Dr. Muck took 


the first allegro very quietly, but he made 


the average all right by taking the last 


one at a very fast pace. The work was 
respectfully applauded. 


7~ 


Miss Farrar, whether you accent her! 
upon the first or last syllable, would sing ' 


as sweet. She is visibly growing more | 
first number there was much ingenious 


authoritative as a great artist. Time was 


when her greatest power lay in her: 


dramatic power of acting, her intelligence 
in getting at the heart of an operatic role, 
her excellent judgment in stage-play: when 
she lost materially by being transplanted 
to the concert-platform, so that large 
audiences sometimes felt a sense of dis- 


appointment at lack of effect in their | 


favorite prima donna. 

All that seems to be of the past. Yester- 
day (and in her recent song-recitals, too) 
she won an artistic triumph by purely 
vocal means, sans stage setting, sans 
operatic gestures, sans all the adjuncts 
which have been her proper frame. Never- 
theless we do not rave over the threes 
Wagner songs—‘‘Im Treibhaus,” ‘Trae- 
ume,’ and “Schmerzen.’ When Wagner 
composed these in the early davs, they 
fell rather flat. Now they are floated on 


his great reputation, but there was some | 


justification for the first verdict. The 


tropical fervor of “‘Traeume’’ is glorious, | yer: PPA 
/ mind that “‘God Save the King’”’ has been 


| stolen by many nations from England, 
‘which originated it. America used it long 


when it is expanded into the second or 
third act of ‘Tristan and Isolde,’’ but it 
seems somewhat affected when placed in 


the calmer field of song-composition. Miss | 
Warrar sang it finely, placing it at the. 
end of the group, which consisted of | 
and “‘Im Treibhaus’’ beside. | 


. 


“Sehmerzen’ 

She also sang a seldom-heard aria from 
“Cosi fan Tutti’? (which can be translated 
“They all do it’), but in this sha did not 
seem in her best voice, and was a trifle 
husky on the deeper tones. She has de- 
veloped a fine coloratura, vet, in spite of 
her success with the audience, we could 
not think her numbers well-chosen. | 

After hearing the pair of modern or- 
chestral pieces of the centre of the pro- 
sramine, we felt like asking for change 
for two Schillings. When will people learn 
that there can be no Wagner school, any 
more than there has been a Shakespeare 
school! These iwo are monoliths that 
must stand alone. Schillings, Bischoff. 
even Strauss himself, may juggle themes, 


fect, but when one studies the material 
itself one soon discovers their comparative 
poverty. 

We have here two kinds of Waterscapes, 
one of a greeting to the ocean and one 
of a morning at sea. A lserge modern 


‘finale with much fire, 


Played it with wild frenzy.* Thi n 
| “Goa Save the King.” y. his climax 0 


orchestra is, of course, employed.” Many 


have been the pictures of the sea thar 
have been attempted in music. The tem. 
pestuous “Flying Dutchman” overture is 
gloriously salty; the “Hebrides,” by the 
under-rated Mendelssohn is a great mas. 


terpiece; Rubinstein’s long-drawn-out 
“Ocean” symphony, gives many phases, 
but is only great in its first movement; 
Gilson's ‘“The Sea’’ is more than a mere 
puddle; Debussy’s ‘la Mer’ portrays many 
disagreeable sensations connected with the 
ocean. 

Schillings neither ascends to the highest 
nor sinks to the lowest of these. In the 


tigure treatment, much pianissimo mystery 
and fortissimo triumph, great waves of 
tone, touches of longing and fierce and 
difficult complexity for both auditor and 
performer; there Was a Catastrophe of 
which we could not solve the meaning 


| even after consulting the words which 


Mr. Hale gave in both German and ling? 
lish in the programme book. Then a very 
heavy Coda, suddenly taming down into 
a Whisper. 

‘Morning at Sea’ would suggest coffer 
in the smoking-room, but this coffee 
seemed especially strong and even the 
stewards were fortissimo. 

All through both movements the brasses 
Played splendidly, and the trumpets were 
never in better form. But the two pic: 
tures made no great impression; they 
seemed only the ultra-modern type 0! 
*“*Kapellmeistermusik.”’ 


ee on ae ~~. 


Weber's ‘‘Jubilee Overture’ served to re: 


before it became “‘My Country’ tis of 
Thee.’’ The present writer has in his 
library a version of this melody whic! 
was sung at the opening of the bridge ti 
Charlestown, in 178, in which the bridge 
aforesaid is sung as follows:— 

‘““Meandering to the deep, 

Majestic Charles shall weep 

Of war no more. 

Famed as the Appian Way, 

The world’s first bridge today, 

All nations shall convey, 

‘rom shore to shore.’’ 

Which is pitching it rather strong for 4 
plain bridge to Charlestown. It also spews 
of Charlestown’s ‘‘gilded spires’? which 

‘shall arise 
In columns to the skies. 
And strike the astonished eves 
With glories bright.”’ | 
Bn aly ar dh bgy ats for these ‘‘glories”’ 
- And America used it evel 


before this. Swi 

, ” ; S. witzerland used it. Den 

give orchestral glow, evolve dramatic ef- | , ; mpage ea it. é! 
natic ef- | mark took it. And Germany made it 4 


national as “America.’’ 

arts do not think that Weber's furious 
Se eep Orn, Helps the simple majesty 
the tune afy, but Dr. Muck read the 


and the strings 


now called ‘Heil 


around the block, plainly showed. 


Dir im Siegerkranz’’ (in praise of the King_ 4n ar 
of Saxony), is the nub of the entire over-~ — at ts Sel 4 EG 
ture, ‘which, for the rest, is as uninspired oP po SMUT Gg NNR En, ae 
as made to order music for a festival, | MOZART SYMPHONY vee 
sg a Te a) ciaiinans Ae The remainder of. the programme was_ 
1ere is some good clarinette work in Me e 
it, and some brass passages which are Oe significant, Phere: was 8 goed, ein 
effective, or it would not be by Weber. © formance of the E flat symphony of 
But, after all, on such an occasion the | Mozart—that one of the symphonies of 


orchestra becomes a secondary matter, for | Mozart in the key of E flat which is 


the chief desire of the average auditor was | : 
te “hear Farrar,” as the waiting line, for | #20wn to all. There were two useless 


second balcony seats, extending entirely novelties by Max Schillings; there was 
finally the ‘‘Jubilee’’ overture of Web-— 
r ‘er, at the end of which, as the orches-- 


Rut the oddest part of the concert cane | : ai 
at the end. No sooner did the trombones 4 tra played the tune that Weber Imcor- 


begin to blare and the violins begin to!porated under its original title, “Heil 
! wriggle in ‘Heil Dir im Siegwerkranz , than dir im Siegerkranz,’’ otherwise known — 


ithe audience stood up! Even the subjects | to the English as ‘‘God Save the King” 
of Friedrich August I. of Saxony would * i 
not have done that. Far be it from us|and to Americans as My Country ‘Tis | 


to discourage Americans from rising whenlof Thee,’ the audience, for the first 
our national music is played,—only ‘'Goe time, we believe, in the history of these 
Ye “ing’’ rned into a Saxon tune 

nab Phage inee oar: dae ie concerts, rose to its feet. They knew 


and smothered with ill-fitting counterpoint | 
is not American national music. no better. Most of them had not read 


The concert. was not, as a whole, so at- their programme notes and ascertained 
tractive as its predecessors, that Weber considered his tune as 


, — “tiej] dir im Siegerkranz.’’ 
Miss Farrar. sang the recitative, 
“Temerari,’ and the aria, ‘Come, 


Seoglio,” from the first act of Mozart’s 
“Cosi fan tutte,"’ and three of the five 


[ 
: | songs which Wagner wrote as sketches 
| for ‘'Tristan,”’ ‘Im Treibhaus, 
“Traume”’ and ‘“Schmerzen.’’ She sang 


the air by Mozart in a noble spirit, | 
“in the grand manner,’ and with an 


opulence and beauty of tone that was 
the more astonishing in view of the 
wo ‘condition of her throat. The tone was 


’ 1 42,always full and beautiful, the declama- 
6.1 Nov | VV Al tion full of dignity and dramatic power, 
| the air itself treated with the utmost 


But Her Singing at art. And the songs of Wagner, of 
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which the accompaniment was a thing. 
S h & lto remember, including Mr. Both : viola 
mM and the first horn solo, ss Farrar 
y p ony oncert interpreted with an intensity of feeling, 
; ° ‘which gained in axe Ai pri! re- 

\¢ straint and the fineness 0 er style. 
as Glorious The condition of her throat was more 
fevident than in the Mozart music. 
Huskiness was especially A phic noe 
; ithe lower tones. But not for @ Mo" 
BY OLIN Dew NES ment did this interfere piscine estes: 
The fez _lof the interpretation. iss Farrar: 
The feature of yesterday atter of tne ihe order of her songs as they! 
noon’s public rehearsal of the Boston) ~ announced in the programme, and 
Symphony Orchestra in Symphony/after a poetis Ty tad ig geet Bes) 

. . . “6 ” 00 er 

Hall was the singing of Geraldine ge Rr and: a mustard bath, 
Farrar, and this in spite of the fact] pzer condition, it is reported, is improv: | 
that Miss Farrar, owing to a sudden! ing, witha Pirro igre ar | 
. e co f ! 
cold, could hardly speak as she waited in better spirits than the concert of | 
back of the stage. Never has she yesterday afternoon. — ee oa 
h b . arent advan- Schilling’s pieces, Greeting to the: 
sung here to better apparen Sea,’ and ‘Morning on the, Sea,” 
tage; never has she given greater piayed for the first time ape ty i's 
roof of her continued development as| composed in 1896. ‘A theme tn the frst, 
P | piece is rhythmed as_ the word ‘‘Thalat 
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of every third-rate 


which’ Xénophon’” and © th 


1 Thousand ‘saluted «the sea, is 
ythmed, and this theme, the subject 


\favorable impression. 
nority present would have liked to 


iality. Evidently they madé a; fairly 
Evidently a mi-. 


matter of the first. piece, is recalled in ‘hear them over again. 


‘the second. The r lated 


72 


piecés are 
the last 
shorter. The first piece 
bravely, 
a big sea mood, but as soon 
fully 
poser’s imagination flags, 
an end of it. 

When these pieces were first played 
in Germany they were condemned bit- 
terly as being “ultra-modern,’’ Dear 
gentlemen of the German press, the 
‘trouble with this music is not that it 
‘is ‘“ultra-modern,’’ but quite the re- 
verse. It is a series of commonplace 
repetitions of commonplace tricks of 
the trade, which are at the command 
composer of the 
day, especially in Germany. The samc 
Stock of devices for developing a 
theme in a noisy, pretentious manner, 


is the better, because it is the 


and there’s 


the same monotonously swollen orches- 
trotion, the same everything, 
the yard of it, ready tinned 
belled ‘“‘Made in Germanv.”’ 


SCHILLINGS TONE — 
POEMS PLEASING 


and by 
and  la- 


Geraldine Farrar Soloist at 
the Symphony 
Concert. 


Cy 


Bv E. F. Harkins 


Two short tone poems by Max Schil- 
lings, “Greeting to the Sea’ and “A 
Morning on the Ocean,’ are the novel- | 
ties on this week’s Symphony pro- 
gram. When they appeared in 1896 
they were rated as 
but they are both agreeable and com- 
prehensible compared with the Sibelius 


‘symphony heard at the Symphony 
concerts last week. Nor are they 
without the melodious strains that ap- 
pear as concessions to the reactionary 
ear. One thing about Schillings’s music 
—it has individuality. It is impression- 
istic and impressive. 


| Schillings is supposed to have set out 


as a rival of Richard Strauss, but as 


(his music lacks the wealth of inspira- | 


‘tion to be found, say in the Strauss 
tone poems, it is easy enough to see 
where and how Professor Schillings 
was left behind. 

At the matinee yesterday these min- 
jatures were welcomed with mild cor- 


hematically and In mood. Of tl . two ‘“‘Temerari,” an 
porte ." ‘Come scoglio, 
commences Fan Tutte,” t 
and with a real suggestion of cessful in the difficult aria as she was 
as he has (0 

sang 
i‘Im 
iT raeume.”’ | 
smaller demand upon her vocal equip- 
ment, 
of her voice and the profundity of her 
interpretative 
applauded ‘at the end. 


announced his theme the com-. 


. Geraldine Farrar sang the recitative, 


and the following aria. 
from Mozart’s ‘‘Cosi 
but she was not so suc- 


songs that she 
These songs were: 
“Schmerzen”’ and 
songs made a 


the Wagner 
later on. 
Treibhaus, ’ 

The 


yet they disclosed the beauties 


art. She was warmly 


A polished performance ‘of the Mo- 


gart symphony in E-flat major and of 
Weber's 
the 
stood up 
playing the overture, reached the tune 
of “Heil dir im Siegerkranz,”’ 
the same as that of ‘‘America.’’ 


completed 
audience 
while 


“Jubilee Overture’ 
Many in the 
the orchestra, 


concert. 
when 


which 1s 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


MISS FARRAR’S SINGING EXCELS 


dtu THE. REST Yow 13 


A Magnificent Air from Mozart Sung in 
the Old “Grand Style’—Another Sort of 
Beauty and Power in Three Songs from 
Wagner—Schillings’s Empty and Turgid 
Fantasias — A Symphony by Mozart, 
Often with Its True and Lovely Voice, 
and a Resurrection from Weber 


OMINALLY Miss Farrar was the | 


‘assisting artist’’—the first indeed 
of the new season—at the 
phony Concert, 
noon. 
Mozart’s opera, “Cosi fan Tutte,” and of 
three songs by Wagner were the outstand- 
ing incidents of it. For the purely orches- 
tral pieces Dr. Muck began with Mozart’s 


“ultra-modern,” | Symphony in E-flat, long familiar but over- 


looked since one of Mr. Fiedler’s middle 
years in the conductorship. By the present 
Standards of the orchestra, it was excel- 
lently, but only here and there remarkably, 
played. Dr. Muck ended with Weber’s 
2 ubilee Overture” long unheard at the 
©eymphony or any other concerts in this 
town. The orchestra ran easily and elo- 
quently through its sonorities and there is 
not much else of interest in it. Nowadays 
the Russians write that sort of ceremonial 
and occasional piece more pompously and 
showily though not with the Play of sin- 
cere and outspoken mood with which, after 
almost a century, Weber seems still to be 
Vitalizing his music. For ‘middle pieces’”’ 
and novel pieces stood two Symphonic fan- 
tasias of the sea written as long ago as 


Sym- | 
yesterday after- | 
Actually her singing of an air from | 


Schillings, the thick-voiced 
German composer who walks with slow and 
halting feet. In no respect were they signi-. 
ficant; in scarcely any were they interest- 
ing. Yet we must hear the empty Schil- 
lings, while Sch6nberg, Stravinsky and 
Scriabin with really novel and maybe preg- 
nant matter in them stand mute and wait- 
ing at the door. 


Ll oe Pa 
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Thus Miss Farrar’s ‘“‘numbers’’ and her 


singing of them rose above all the rest | 


of the concert and the austerely minded 
could dismiss for the time any distracting 
thought of her as 
actress of the opera houses of three capi- 
tals and as a vivid ‘‘personality’’ about 
whom the curiosity of the audience was 
keen, On one score and only one she dis- 
appointed it, and that bore no relation to 
music or to song. She wore the simplest 
of frocks; she was hatless and gloveiess 
in the good German fashion; as she has 
been of late with the waxing self-control 
of riper years and deeper ambitions, she 
was free from any hint of self-conscious- 
ness and altogether sincere. Even the 
sudden cold that seemed likely to cloud 
her tones and that did overshadow a single 
one of them, she burned away for the time 
by eagerness of spirit and force of will. 
Not for nothing has she absorbed 


come besetting circumstance, yielding not 
an inch to it—for her own good as well as 
for her audience’s pleasure. These elder 
singers would have the younger like them- 
selves. 

One of the serious airs with which Mo- 
zart has sprinkled and diversified his gay 
comedy, ‘‘Cosi fan Tutte,’’ was Miss Far- 
rar’s first piece. Fiordiligi sings it while 
she still believes sincerely that she is a 
lofty exemplar of constancy to an absent 
lover. It is a superb piece of music in the 
“grand style’ of the eighteenth-century 
only a little tempered in the final measures 


by the sunny Mozartean brilliance and the , 
light undertone of mockery that plays in | 


and out of Mozartean comedy as though 


for the instant the composer were seeing | 
and hearing his personages with insight | 
and irony. Fiordiligi and Mozart, too, are | 


wholly serious at the beginning. The mu- 
Sic unfolds in magnificent recitative, out- 
flung, yet sustained phrase the very voice 
of Fiordiligi’s exaltation of spirit. Miss 
Farrar sang it as magnificently in long 
sweeps of unbroken and unwavering tone 
wherein each phrase seemed to take life 
and color from the emotion outpoured. Not 


& whit behind her was Dr. Muck in the | 


Sustaining and the phrasing of the orches- 
tral part. There was no doubting, no mis- 
taking, Miss Farrar had conquered the old 
“grand style’ of such declamatory song 
and as it ever has been and as it always 
will be such singing was thrilling to hear. 

Artfully, yet without audible contrivance, 
the singer passed into the air itself, more 
as by leading of the emotion and the mu- 


| | Sic that was giving it speech than by arbi- 
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- | and eloquent andante, the air c 
mood of the recitative. 


an eminent singing- — 
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Lehmann’s gospel that a singer must over- 
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nor ; ve 
Fiordiligi likens 
her constant heart to a firm rock shaken 
by tempests. In Miss Farrar’s singing 4 
“rand style’ of declamation became now 
the ‘‘grand style’ of sustained and flowing | 
song, ample of line,broad of phrase, rich 
of color. deep of beauty. The music quick 
ens, brightens, becomes, as we say, half- 
mistakenly, more Mozartéan., Fiordiligi’s 
exaltation begins to be rhapsodic. To an 
allegro succeeds a piu allegro,, and with 
both came Miss Farrar’s opportunity for 
the exercise of another glory of this old 
“erand style’ of eighteenth century and 
some nineteenth century song—the rounded, 
sustained, relatively slow, rhapsodic colora- 
tura that clothes emotion with its com- 
plementary sensuous beauty and that thrills 
not as a feat of skill, but for itself and 
for what it imparts. In the twentieth cen- 
tury it lived again in Miss Farrar’s tones, 
In lieu of the tricky modern trill stood 
the beautiful old Italian shake. And as 
rare in its kind was her conducting—and 
Dr. Muck’s too—of the convoluting Mozart- 
ean melody with phrase curving out of 
phrase and arabesque flowing into ara- 
besque. And in the coloring of the singer’s 
tones came and went the little Mozartean. 
note of mocking irony. Fiordiligi knew and 
Miss Farrar and we that heard knew that 
she would yield to the first beguiling wooer 
that came her way. 
All the mastery of song that Miss Farrar 
had proved in this air out of Mozart 
played again through her singing of Wag- 


ner’s three songs—of the hothouse, of sor-— 
its new | 


of dreams—guided in 
course by her intuitive and reasoned 
sense of style. They are orchestrated 
songs, imaginatively and beautifully or- 
chestrated as out of themselves and of 
“Tristan” by Mottl Yet they keep the 


row and 


'4ntimacy of emotion and the fineness of 


expression of song at its purest. And 
they are songs of contemplative mood, 
germinating in meditation, unfolding, ¢xX- 
panding in the beauty and the subdued 
power of tones, until the mood becomes 
ecstatic passion that speaks and yet seems 
Still Miss Farrar shed over them a soft 
and glowing beauty of melting tone; she 
wove the melodic line as though it were 
vision taking body, form and color; slowly, 
unbrokenly, inevitably in her designing 
the contemplation became subdued pas-— 
sion, the passion unfolding ectasy. The 
means to the utterance became the utter-- 
ance itself, hushing all thought of the 
singer and her artistry. Being such, it 
was nearly the completeness of artistic 
accomplishment. 


Between whiles the rest of the concert 


came and went. I 
“The Daughters of //olus 


Perhaps Dr. Muck, as in 
of a fortnight 


| 


ago used too heavy a tone, especially in 
the strings, in the first allegro of Mozart's 


symphony, so that it sounded as though. 


he were writing—but still in his own way” 





enjoy the over ‘today from ana "Sadako," Debussy’s La Mer,’’| 
partici association with it tne a four-hand- Mendelssohn’ 's two overtures, Gilson’s 


sata ny: Rn | si i 
* jittle Parcheatra, of oeatta in was 1) ae Lee) OP 
tit ed arrangement for the piano, or be- ‘La Mer” or even the first’ movement et 


- ecntent to. be limpid and plastic. The 
twentieth must add its emphasis, too, and 
so we hear, aS we heard yesterday in the 
-allegro a kind of multiplied Mozart. Not 
0, however, with all the rest of the sym- 
phony. There the conductor and the or- 
chestra subdued their hands to what they | 
worked in. The melodies returned in the 


cause ‘“‘Heil dir im Sieger Kranz” is in-- of Rubinstein’s ‘‘Ocean’’ symphony. Mr. 
troduced, and they recognize the tune. Schillings’s emotions might have been 
The Weberian formulas and flourishes of experienced on dry land. 

1818 are today singularly old fashioned. ( The sudden change in the weather af- 
There is not the imaginative sweep with’ fected Miss Farrar’s throat so that yes- Wm | Bey Wythe | 4 
ihe romantic flavor that still vivifies the, terday she could hardly speak. Never- oo) i ) : 4 
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Men 43 f th t 
Two Orchestral Fantasie’ S by Mla? deekontral’  Matanlon 


. theless she sang Mozart’s recitative in 


The orchestral fantasies: of Max! the grand style, and the aria with dra- 
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slow movement with a beautiful suavity; 
the adorning tracery seemed the gossamer 
of tone. The fleeting phrases of the minuet 


passed in the wood wind like darts of 
soft light; and the accenting of the string 


was Hke soft winds blowing through it. 
Perhaps the little stars—say of Isadora’s 
children—might dance to the lightly whirl- 
ing glints of the finale. 

Then Mr. Schillings took his exercise ‘in 
imitative Wagner according to the stan- 
dard procedure. Almost every experienced 


ear could anticipate nearly always what | 
Was to happen in the music—the interplay | 
of the motives, the harmonic and the in- | 
strumental color, the transitions, the con- | 


trasts, the climaxes, the general musical 
design of the two fantasias. 
had the faculty of making his motives vivid 
and significant, the interweaving of them 
eloquent with emotion, picture or idea; out 
of themselves and out of the harmonic and 
the instrumental vesture they speak with 
beauty and with power. Mr. Schillings in 
the two fantasias lacks these essentials to 
the matter and the manner of the music 
he is undertaking. For eloquence, he sub- 
stitutes thickness of insistent voice; for 
Winged imagination HKeavy-footed effort. 
The sea and turgid verses about it serve 
him as well as anything else for text and 
suggestion. He would probably have writ- 
ten in the same fashion had he elected to 
hymn, say, the hills of his own inland 
Stuttgart. For ending, the sonorous plati- 
tudes of Weber’s overture, yet still serve 
what too elate and sincere to be quite plat- 
itudes. The Weberian sense of the pomp 
and power of sound still glorifies them. 
And at the end for ‘Heil dir im Sieger- 
 kranz’—which is also ‘‘America” and “God 
Save the King’’—the audience was on its 
feet. Never perhaps has a royal anniver- 
sary in the Saxon court, for which the 
overture was written, been so honored in 
an American concert-hall. No doubt this 


morning the Dresdener Anzeiger made a 


cabled note of it. H. T. P. 
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But Wagner | 


| well as the 


Max Schillings Heard for 
First Time. 
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MISS FARRAR SINGS 


wep 


Gives Airs by Mozart and Wao- 
ner Though Weather Had 
Affected Her Voice. 


— re ee ee 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The fourth public rehearsal of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. Miss Geraldine 


Farrar was the soloist. The program 
was as follows: 


OO C sks heot 08 06 0680-0 Symphony, E flat major 
Mozart— 


Recitative, ‘‘Temerari,’’ and Aria, ‘‘Come | 


__ Scoglio,’? from ‘‘Cosi fan tutte.’’ 
Schillings ‘*‘Meergruss’’ and ‘‘Seemorgen’”’ 


~ Im Treibhaus | 


Wagner. Ceeecee ae Ce eee Be ee eee eee ee + Traeume 


L Schmerzen 
(Orchestral accompaniment ‘by Mottl.) 
Weber 


Mozart's 


ber, 1909. 
ferfor to the G minor and the “Jupiter,” 
which are more ‘often performed, yet the 
Andante ha the pecullar Mozartian 
grace, tinged with romantic melancholy. 
The Minuet has long been a_ favorite, 


and the Finale is delightful in its vi- 


vacity. 

Weber's overture does not wear so 
overtures by him, 
which are to an orchestral program- 
maker what “Cavalleria Rusticana’’ and 
‘‘Pagliacci’’ are to a perplexed impresa- 
rio. It was written for a festival occa- 
sion, and such compositions seldom have 
long life. Weber noted in his diary that 
the overture and also the cantata which 
he had written in honor of the 50th an- 
niversary of the ascension of I‘riedrich 
August the First to the Saxon throne, 
had ‘‘made a great effect;’’ and he add- 
ed: ‘God be thanked for this.’’ Weber 
had reason to be thankful. No doubt. 


three 


“Jubel’ Overture | 
symphony had not been! 
played at these concerts since Novem-_ 
It may be on the whole in-— 


Schillings were played here for the first |, matic and vocal intelligence. 


She sang 


time. Excerpts from his operas and } with impressive breadth and with true 


the prologue to ‘‘Oedipus Rex” 


Dr. Ludwig Wuellner recited 


have | 
been heard at Sympheny conceris, and | 
‘The | 


sentiment. Only in a few instances, as 
in the extreme low tones, was her tem- 
porary disability noticeable. She was 


Witch’s Song” to his music at a Pen-|l equally fortunate in the songs of Wag- 


sion Fund concert, Two movements 
of his string quartet have been per- 
formed in Boston. 
made a deep impression. 

The two. fantasies heard vesterday 
were first played early in 1896 at Munich. 
‘Morning at Sea’’ was suggested by a 
poem of Lenau. There are arguments 
published in the scores, written in a 
bombastic vein, and we are told by the 
late Nodnagel that the music is sym- 
bolical. He names the typical themes. 


The ocean, in its various, phases, its | 
j 


stormy rage, its swell and fali, its 
peaceful depths, teaches restless ana 
complaining man to be patient, calm, 
courageous, happy. Now this is all 
very fine, but it doeS not necessarily 
make good music. Of the two fantasies, 
“Morning at Sea’’ is the more interest- 
ing; the other one is too much like the 
prose argument. 


Schillings’s themes do not have af! 


well-defined. profile, except the sturdy 
little one in which he gives out the 
rhythm of ‘“‘Thalatta,’’ the famous cry 
of the Ten Thousand led by Xenophon. 
Nor do they have a decided character. 
The composer’s thematic treatment is 
involved and as thick as his instrumen- 
tation. 

The unhappy man seems to. share 
the. view of the late John Stetson, that, 
when an orchestra is engaged, all the 
men should play all the time. 
themes. The analytical 
take ‘‘courageous'  lamentation’’ for 
“daring dreams’’ or ‘‘tormenting doubt’’; 
and that would be annoying. 

It is not fair to hold Mr. Schillings 
responsible for Nodnagel’s explanation; 


it is to be hoped that he himself was} 
not guilty of the prose arguments in, 


the score, 

To the hearer who wishes to be pos- 
sessed by his own thoughts, or to 
dream his own dreams when he is “‘re- 
minded by the instruments,”’ these fan- 
tasies recall the characterization in 
“Great Expectations’’ of the tragedian’s 
reading of Hamlet: They are “massive 
and concrete.’’ 

Unfortunately they do not in any way 
Suggest the sea, scouling, raging, sin- 
ister, or laughing beneath the sun, or 
calm and brooding. They can never be 
classed as musical seascapes with pages 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘‘Scheherazade”’ 


His music has never} 


~ book. 


It is not 4 
always easy to recognize the typical 
hearer—for | 


ner, and in them beauty of voice, purity 
of sentiment, and eloquence of diction 
were fully displayed. 

There was an obvious but amusing 
typographical error in the program 
It was there stated that Mme. 
Wesendonck, the author of the poems to 
which Wagner set music, was born in 
1828 and married in 1888. For 1888, 
read 1848. 

There will be no concerts next week. 
The program for Nov. 14 and 15 will in- 
clude Schubert's Unfinished symphony, 
Haydn's ‘cello concerto in D-major, 
Beethoven’s Pastoral symphony. Mr. 


_ Warnke will be the soloist. 


GERALDINE FARRAR 
SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


$408 a- “He ha f it | 
Sings Wagner Poems With ; 


Deep Conviction. 


Max Schillfies' New Sea Fantasies 
Without Originality. | 


At the fourth Symphony rehearsal 


| yesterday afternoon two orchestral fan- 
{ tasies by Max Schillings, ‘‘Greeting to 


the Sea” and ‘‘Morning on the Sea,” 
were played for the first time in ,Bos- 
ton. Miss Geraldine Farrar, as soloist, 
sang the recitative ‘‘Temerari’’ and aria 
“Come scoglio’’ from Mozart's “Cosi 
fan tutte.”’ and three poems by Wagner 
{o accompaniment for orchestra by 
Kelix Mottl—‘‘Im Treibhaus,’’ ‘‘Traume” 
and “Schmerzen.’’ Mozart’s symphony 
in E flat began the concert and Weber’s 
“TJubel’’ overture ended it. Ur Muck 


conducted. 

Max Schillings, now 45 and conductor 
at Stuttgart, begins his first fantasy | 
in the approved formula of all. good — 
sonnets—"‘Oh Sea.”’ The Greek greeting, , 
‘“Thalatta,”’ derived from Xenophon and . 





‘Ms\Len:‘lhousand Ig-a sign of 
fine tpltans redilection for Hell 


ay. be found. 


enic 


Both fantasies begin with a sugges- 


tion of the classic manner, There is a 
‘profile, a certain strength of line in the 
opening ‘bars of the “Greeting to the 
Sea’ that promises well, but the prom- 
ise not kept, The iane!l ‘‘made in Ger- 
many’ is written upon much that fol- 
lows. As a rule the thematic ideas are 
‘not of distinction. Some have posibili- 
ties which a more fertile imagination 
would have caused to flower in develop- 
ment, | 
The composer will run no risk of a 

arer’s losing the identity ef a theme. 
‘His repetitions of it are often literal, 
with no new phase or guise of the 
thought to engage or refresh the mind. 
In design it is respectable music, but 
without depth or marked originality. At 
moments there would be a hint at the 
capture of beauty, only to revert to 
the obvious and the commonplace. 

The composer has rich resources in 
harmony and is a skilled contrapuntal 
workman. Both the scores-are of sub- 
Stantial and durable weave. They 
should wear well. Sonority is one of 
the chief features, a sonority easily ap- 
proaching turbulence. This was indeed 
a heavy sea and tempestuous its bil- 
lows, It is a bold mariner who launches 
upon it a second time. Dr Muck appar- 
ently did all possible for the pieces, and 
they were warmly applauded. 

Miss Farrar sang Wagner’s inspired 
songs of life and love with an authority 
at which she but hinted at her recital 
on Tuesday, the ‘‘Im-Treibhaus’”’ with 
a quiet and searching intensity of emo- 
tion that asked no consideration for 

outh or made promise for later years. 

t was in itself a fulfillment, and re- 

og the maturity of this young 
rt st as nothing else she has done. 
"The Traume,”’ which was sung last 
“Was, only less convincing in that the 
voice was a little less secure in the 
Closing phrases. How beautifully the 
sentiment of the song unfolded, from 
the directness almost akin to challenge 
in the question of the opening line: 

Sag’, welch’ wunderbare Traume”’ 
through the deepening seriousness of 
acy until the concluding lines confess 
the tragic burden of their passion. 

Miss Farrar stood and Sang as one 
who herself was dreaming through 
these epochs of human understanding, 
one who at its close had learned of the 
mysteries of life and womanhood, The 
singer will not be forgotten for the 
Sweet simplicity of her repose, nor for 
its majesty. 

The voice yesterday was richer and 
more varied in color than on Tuesday. 
In the middle and lower registers there 
were tones of haunting beauty, not 
mere suaveness of sound, but tones that 
took on shades and tints of meaning. 
|The excerpt from Mozart had those es. 
sential, qualities—the purity of style, 
the patrician command in recitative, 
the plastic line and emotional sincerity 
In aria. When the head voice acquires 
more point and concentration, fluent 
Passages such as these will go with 
Sreater ease and conviction. The Mozart 
music gave pleasure. That from Wag- 
ner, particularly the first and last songs 
as they were sung, caught the true 
accents of inspiration and rapture. 

Dr Muck conducted the symphony of 
Mozart with all the love and tender- 
ness that an artist would lavish upon 
‘each detail of a miniature in ivory. To 


Vv 
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: é themes. | 
8 of his admiration of Wagner also | 


dy of violinists execute gossa- 
8 unalloyed. delight. . ae 

wind outdid themselves — \ f 
with his usual.art; Mr Maquarre- 
r Grisez almost defied the ear to 
tell their tone apart—in the fleeting 
phrases of the trio in the minuet. To 
praise such vertuosity and through it ' 
such clear. and luminous’ exposition 
of beauty as Mozart revealed it, is but | 
presumption. Weber’s sturdy old over-— 
ture was g@od to hear again. Part of 
the audience rose leisurely at the ‘‘God 
Save the Queen.’’ Some observed it by 
putting on their hats. 

There will be no symphony concerts 
next week. The next program will 
bring forward Mr Warnke as soloist in 
Haydn’s D major concerto for cello, 
with Schubert’s ‘‘Unfinished’’ and Bee- 
thoven’s ‘‘Pastoral’’ symphonies for the 
other numbers. 
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Geraldine Farrar Charms as 
Soloist—Two Novelties 
by Schillings. 


pees 9 ema a 
By FRANK BERTWALL., 


Two novelties and a soloist were the 
features of the Symphony orchestra con- 
cert yesterday afternoon. Both, doubt- 


less, played their part in drawing the 
crowded house. A third factor might ; 
well have been found in the fact that | 
after tonight’s concert Boston has no 
more concerts by the orchestra for a 
fortnight, as the players leave Sunday 
on their first southern trip. Above all 
these, however, seems to loom the ever- 
growing appreciation of the great work | 
Dr. Muck is doing with this peerless | 
band of musicians. 

The novelties offered, Max Schillings’s 
“Sea Pictures,’’ ‘‘Meerguss’’ and “See- 
morgen,’’ were well worth the hearing 
although it is doubtfdl if anybody left 
the hall with a craving for more of the 
Same brand. Schillings appears to be 
trying to ape Wagner and Strauss with 
very little success. 

The soloist, Miss Geraldine Farrar, 
while suffering from a cold, afforded 
genuine pleasure, rather more in Wag- 
ner’s ‘Im Treibhaus,’’ “Traume’’ and 
“Schmerzen” than in the Mozart selec- 
tions. Again did the singer demonstrate 
the great progress she has made in her 
art. 

Mozart's symphony in E flat, with 
which the concert opened, and Weber’s 
“Jubilee’’ overture, with which it closed, 
were both well received, although 


INFORMATION OBSCURED 


neither rises to the height of greatness. 


‘The audience afforded the surprise of 
the afternoon when it stood up for the 
playing of the air at the close of> the- 
overture simply because jt had the san’) 


music as the well known ‘“‘America,” 


iSesbe Ss 
ymphony 


The annual Fall an- 


| | ton Symphony Orches- 
Orchestra tra is a harbinger of 
: another musical season. 
Soloists. These concerts begin 
wfore all others each October, and 


‘ en, at latest with the first week of 
May, there have finished, the pianists, 


ingers, fiddlers and conductors are al- 


beady turning their faces toward the 


bllars of a new year. 
Dr Muck was expected to sail from 
fremen yesterday. As yet he has is- 


Med no word as to his programs or 
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has reported for duty; 
of officers last week i 
y voted that they de of 
> as coast artillery am 
service or 
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bveltics. So something still remains to) 
rite about before the first concert Fri- > 


y afternoon, Oct 10. 
{fr Ellis now has the names of his 
hould take pride in setting forth such 
list. 
lanists and two violinists. 
Wo will appear i 
boston, both of them upon a first visit 
® this country—Elizabeth van Endert, 
he lyric soprano of the Royal Opera, 
lin, and Carl Flesch, the violinist, 
mo enjoys the reputation in Europe of 


Of these 


A sterling artist. 


he singers are Miss Farrar, Mme 
homer and Mme van Endert; the pian- 
sts Mr Paderewski, Mme Carreno, 
esef Hofmann and Harold Bauer, and 
fe violinists, Fritz Kreisler and Carl 


Hesch. 
It will be a pleasure to hear Miss 
arrar again, doubly so since her ap- 


farances in Boston for some time bid | 


ir to be limited to those in concert. 
is three years since Miss Farrar has 
& in Boston with the orchestra. She 


loists ready for anouncement and. 


: Cp»seph O’Leary of Cam, 
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direction of Mr’ Bilis. 
€€ in Boston last year, 
Vetoncert in Symphony 
bein Boston Symphony — 
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members, and 


$2 years use 
appointed to organianization, an assured — 


It will be und@mpany of virtuosi an 
eminent conductors 


1p has also a quarta make it. 


fived from Europe last week with an) 
may of clothes which kept a company > 
inotables waiting down the column in 
ext morning’s papers until they could | 

described. Miss Farrar appeared in| 
ood spirits and is here early to begin | 


concert tour to the Pacific Coast for 
ir Ellis. This season holds 
fomise to Miss Farrar, for she will 
pen the season at the 
ypera House as Carmien, a part she 
ill take for the first time in her life. 
“ne van Endert comes to America 
Y special arrangement with the Bos- 
"1 Symphony Orchestra for a series 
f concerts in various cities with that 
ganization. Before she returns to 
urepe she also will fill a few concert 
igagements in the West. 


merica will be limited toa few weeks. 


a 
unusual | 


Metopolitan | 


Tier stay in | 


© new soprano is a pupil of Rich- | 
@ Mueller of Dresden and made her | 
but as a singer in a series of con- | 


ets in the Rhine cities in 1906. 


She | 


24u@ SO deep an impression that she | 


» €nsaged by Count Seebach, intend- 
m Of the Dresden Opera, for a term of 
ears to sing the principal lyric 
aS in that institution. After ‘she 
M been there three years Count von 
™isen, intendant of the Royal Opera, 


“and gave her a five-year contract /‘ GG. 
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fancy until the concluding lines confess 
the tragic burden of their passion. notables waiting down the ca at times takes an etudience off its feet. 
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one who at its close had learned of the 4 these, however, Seems to loom the ever- ‘oncert tour to the Pacific 
mysteries of life and womanhood, The 
singer will not be forgotten for the 
sweet simplicity of her repose, nor for 
its majesty. 

The voice yesterday was richer and 
' more varied in color than on Tuesday. 
In the middle and lower registers there | 
were tones of haunting beauty, not 
|; mere suaveness of sound, but tones that | 
‘took on shades and tints of meaning. | 
|The excerpt from Mozart had those es- | 
gential qualities—the purity of style, | 
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ms ‘LenPHonsand isa sigt of the eom-| 


poser’s predilection for Hellenic themes. 


‘Signs of his admiration of Wagner also » 


n . 
aa ¥ t defied the ear to 
i tell their tone apart—in the fleeting | 
phrases of the trio in the minuet. To) 
praise such vertuosity and through it | 
such clear and luminous exposition | 
of beauty as Mozart revealed it, is but | 
presumption. Weber’s sturdy: old over- 
ture was god to hear again. Part. of 
the audience rose leisurely at the ‘‘God 
Save the 
putting on their hats. 


may, be found. | : | 
Both fantasies begin with a sugges=" 
tion of the classic manner. fat is a 
profile, a certain strength of line in the 
opening ‘bars of the ‘Greeting to the 
Sea’? that promises well, but the prom- 
ise not kept. The iavel ‘“‘made in Ger-— 
many’ is written upon much that fol-— 
lows. As a rule the thematic ideas are) 
not of distinction. Some have posibili- 
ties which a more fertile imagination 
would have caused to flower in develop - 
ment, : ; 
The composer will run no risk of a 
hearer’s losing the identity ef a theme. 
His repetitions of it are often literal, 
with no new phase or. guise of the 
thought to engage or refresh the mind. 
In design it is respectable music, but 
without depth or marked originality. At 
moments there would be a hint at the 
capture of beauty, only to revert to 
the obvious and the commonplace. |. 
The .composer has rich resources 1 
harmony and is a skilled contrapuntal 
workman. Both the scores are of sub- 
stantial and durable weave. They 
should wear well. Sonority is one ot 
the chief features, a sonority easily ap- 
proaching turbulence. This was indeed 
a heavy sea and tempestuous its bil- 
lows. It is a bold mariner who launches 
upon it a second time. Dr Muck appar- 
ently did all possible for the pieces, and 
they were warmly applauded. 
Miss Farrar sang Wagner's inspired 
songs of life and love with an authority 
at which she but hinted at her recital 
on Tuesday, the ‘‘Im-Treibhaus” with 
a quiet and searching intensity of emo- 
tion that asked no consideration for 
youth or made promise for later years. 
Tt was in itself a fulfillment, and re- 
vealed the maturity of this young 
artist as nothing else she has done. 
“The Traume,’’ which was sung last 
-was. only less convincing in that the 


voice was a little less secure in the | 


closing phrases. How beautifully, the 
sentiment of the song unfolded, from 


the directness almost akin to challenge | 
in the question of the opening line: | 


“Sag’, welch’ wunderbare Traume”’ 
through the deepening seriousness of 
fancy until the concluding lines confess 
the tragic burden of their passion. 

Miss Farrar stood and sang as one 
who herself was dreaming through 
these epochs of human understanding, 
one who at its close had learned of the 
mysteries of life and womanhood, The 
singer will not be forgotten for the 
sweet simplicity of her repose, nor for 
its majesty. 


The voice yesterday was richer and | 


more varied in color than on Tuesday. 
In the middle and lower registers there 
were tones of haunting beauty, not 
mere suaveness of sound, but tones that 
‘took on shades and tints of meaning. 
The excerpt from Mozart had those es- 
‘sential qualities—the purity of style, 
the patrician command in recitative, 
the plastic line and emotional sincerity 
‘jn aria. When the head voice acquires 
more point and concentration, fluent 
passages such as these will go with 
greater ease and conviction. The Mozart 
music gave pleasure. That from Wag- 
ner, particularly the first and last songs 
as they were sung, caught the true 
accents of inspiration and rapture. 


Dr Muck conducted the symphony of 
Mozart with all the love and tender- 
ness that an artist would lavish upon 
each detail of a miniature in ivory. To 


next week. | _ wi 
bring forward Mr Warnke as soloist :n 
Haydn’s D major_ concerto for cello, 
with Schubert’s ‘“‘Unfinished’’ and Bee- 
thoven’s ‘‘Pastoral”’ symphonies for the 
other numbers. 
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Queen.’’ Some observed it by 


There will be no symphony concerts 
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Geraldine Farrar Charms 


Soloist—Two Novelties 
by Schillings. 


Sc wie med ( Jd 
By FRANK BERTWALL. 


Two novelties and a soloist were the | 
features of the Symphony orchestra con- 


cert yesterday afternoon. Both, doubt- 


less, played their part in drawing the | 


crowded house. A third factor might 
well have been found in the fact that 
after tonight’s concert Boston has no 
more concerts by the orchestra for a 
fortnight, as the players leave Sunday 
on their first southern trip. Above all 
these, however, seems to loom the ever- 


growing appreciation of the great work | 
Dr. Muck is doing with this peerless | 


band of musicians. 

The novelties offered, Max Schillings’s 
“Sea Pictures,”’ ‘“Meerguss’’ and ‘“‘See- 
morgen,’ were well worth the hearing 


ij although it is doubtful if anybody left 


the hall with a craving for more of the 
same brand. Schillings appears to be 
trying to ape Wagner and Strauss with 
very little success. 


‘‘ The soloist, Miss Geraldine Farrar, 


while suffering from a cold, afforded 
genuine pleasure, rather more in Wag- 
ner’s “Im Treibhaus,”’ “Traume’’ and 
“Schmerzen”’ than in the Mozart selec- 
tions. Again did the singer demonstrate 
the great progress she has made in her 
art. 

Mozart’s symphony in E fiat, with 
which the concert opened, and Weber's 
“Tubilee’ overture, with which it closed, 
were both ‘well received, although 
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his own. concert in Symphony Hall and 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
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esch, t erformances 0 fp eethoven. 
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The coming season of the orchestra 
will be its 33d. Mr Higginson’s agm now 
as it was 32 years agu is manifestly the 
best organization, an assured founda- 


rchestra 


this country—Elizabeth van 


Paderewski, Mme (the public of Americ 
ef Hofmann and Harold Bay@$ wonderful in its wé 
. violinists, Fritz Kreisler aj. Teresa Carreno Is 


sch. ‘remarkable figures ; tion, a company of virtuosi and one of 


- the few eminent conductors of the 
world can make it. give 

There will be a few changes in the 
personnel, the most notable of which is 
' Alfred Holy "ot; 
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impressions on arriving 


country. Allegro ma non troppo. 


II. Scene by the brook-side: 


llegro. 


Andante molto moto. 
IV. Shepherds’ song; Gladsome and thankful feel 


Conductor. 


Allegretto, 


Programe. 
Allegro moderato. 
In tempo d’ allegro. 
Thunder-storm; Tempest: A 
Soloist: 


Andante con moto. 
SYMPHONY in F major, No. 6, ‘‘Pastoral’’ op. 68 


CONCERTO in D major, for VIOLONCELLO 


SYMPHONY in B minor, ‘‘Unfinished”’ 
Allegro moderato. 


VY. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, AT 8 P.M. 
the storm; 


Adagio. 
Allegro. 
I. Awakening of serene 
III. Jolly gathering of country folk: Allegro. 
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Presenting -the. Haydn concerto in 
major for violoncello, Heinrich Warnke 
appeared as soloist at the fifth public 


i 


rehearsal of the Boston Symphony dle 
chestra on Friday afternoon, and won 
the applause of a capacity house., Two 
other works of the classic period were 
on the program with the concerto, the 
Schubert “Unfinished” #ymphony in B 
minor and the Beethoven “Pastoral” 
symphony in F major, No. 6. 

Considered from the academic view- 
point, the performance of Mr. Warnke 
had all possible brilliancy and charm. 
It was interesting for its disclosure of 
pure, classic melody and for its pre-. 
sentation of clever aCcompaniment as 
wrought by the editorial hand of that 
master of theoretical instrumentation, 
Gevaert. The more theorized the chief 
of theoretic forms of composition, the 
violoneello concerto. could be made, the 
more entertaining intellectually it be- 
came. An engaging proposition in plain 
geometry as Haydn put it forth, it grew 
to something picturesquely instructive 
with a third dimension added by the 
mathematician adapter. 

Extraordinary enthusiasm Mr. 
Warnke’s associates in the orchestra lent 
to their task of playing the accompani- 
ment. They recognized the occasion as 
one of. sheer musical contemplation, they 
took it as a time when they could 
abandon all anxiety about interpretation 
and just indulge in abstract tone making 
and blending and in phrasing for phras- 
ing’s sake. It was good to hear some 
music once without any motive in the 
playing of it beyond that of putting 
the notes into correct rhetorical rela- 
tions. For the listeners it was a profit- 
able music lesson; for the soloist and 
his fellow artists it was excellent prac- 
tise in musical marksmanship. 

Mr. Warnke produced some especially 
fine sounds in the first division of the 
concerto, when the melody stayed long 
on the high string. Cellists do not com- 
monly hold their instrument in such 
obedience as he held his when they sit 
on their little platform before the or- 
chestra and under te left arm cf the 
conductor. The tone kept on the track 
throughout the performance and the 
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BINDING 


melody moved from starting point to 
stopping point without any jolting mis. 
behavior of the brakes. 

If a cellist will give us sniooth tray- 
eling, we ommonly ask no more of 
him; for to do this is to accomplish 
what is all but impossible. It must 
remain an answered query why one yj 
oloncello, though played by the’ solo 
man of the orchestra, can have th’ 
small emotional. appeal it has in this 
Haydn concerto, while nine instruments 
played by men ranking below him cay 
achieve “the wonderful ‘color they do in 
the “Unfinished” symphony of Schubert. 

One of the finest efforts Dr. Muck 
ever made at the desk of the Sym- 
phony conductor was his reading of 
the Schubert piece; and it was so un 
pretentiously done that it seems inac 
curately ‘described as an effort. The 
steady holding of the men to work 
in the old repertory, regardless of 
whether the selections are always of 
the highest attractiveness, has brought 
an elegance to the technique of the 
orchestra which is of great use when 
a work like the B minor symphony is 
revived. , 

The conductor gave searching in 
terpretation to this number, which 
opened the concert, but to the “Pastora!” 
symphony, which closed. it, he gave 
simply a clean-cut reading, with 10 
endeavor to make it say much. excep 
in the slow movement and in passages 
of the closing movement, and with evi- 
dent intent to avoid making it live 
up to its program as a poet's visit 
to the country. This work, had i 
been lost the day after the composer 
wrote it had been found vesterday with 
out any identifving mark, might have 
dificulty in proving itself a symphony 
of Beethoven. The writing is all in the 
composer’s facile style but its moods 
are generally not those which had _ pre 
vailing influence with him. Beethova 
can be formal in manner without ceasitf 


! 
| 


but he is not wont te be so tame all 
irresolute as, he is throtigh the (iy 
and third movements of the “Pastora. 
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chubert, Haydn and Beethoven | 


Numbers Delight Enthusiastic . 


we 
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Audience. 


By Louis C. Elson. 


PROGRAMME. 
Schubert ‘“t'nfinished Symphony.” 
liavdn, Concerto for Violoncello, D major. 
Beethoven. ‘‘Pastoral’’ Symphony. 
Soloist, Mr. Heinrich Warnke. 

“How can we make bricks without 
straw?’ inquired the oppressed [sraelites, 3 
several thousand years ago. “How can We | 
write reviews about Schubert, Haydn and | 
Beethoven?” inquire the music critics of | 
Boston. of Pharoah Muck, when he gives @ 

programme as that of yesterday afternoon, | 
devoted entirely to the conservative | 
elassical school, which is famillar to every~ 
one. But, after all! there was much to 
‘enjoy, and considerable to write about, 
' in this same concert. 

Of course there were no technical diffi- 
culties for our orchestra to overcome in 
such a programme, but, for all that, there 
are some dangers. They might have given 
2%) false notes in Sibelius’s recent sym- 
phony and not even the rnost experienced 
reviewer, or auditor, would have been any , 
the wiser or the worse for them. But let 
any slip occur in the limpid harmony of 
Schubert or im the rustic 
Beethoven, and it will stand out like a 
spoonful of cranberry-sauce spilled upon a 
white tablecloth. That there were ho such | 
slips to condone shows the routine work 
of our orchestra. 
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There is much 
the ‘‘Unfinished Symphony” and yet more | 
When one thinks of such 


in its history. : 
incomplete 


a work being shelved in an 
state. simpliv because there was no chance 
of its ever being performed, one gets the 
full pity of Schubert's career. Then one 
remembers how poor Schtamann, 1! iis in- 
cipient insanity, was haunted by this sym- 
phony and by’ the belief that Schubert 
wanted him to finish it. Then the still 
more sorrowful fact that Kapellmeister 
Ludwig did ‘‘finish’’ it in every sense of 
the word, will also come to mind. | 
Another fact (a much pleasanter one) 
was shown in the performance of yester- 
day afternoon, which was that: Dr. Muck 
= does not try to elaborate the old masters. 
He is free from the modern curse of in- 
dividualization. 


exaggerated retards, the interpretation 


. ings. 


picture of | 
; VV e 


Except for a couple of | 


wus perect, ana so mucn applauded that 
the orchestra was obliged to rise in dee. 
knowledgment. Bach? 

Only a year ago we had a conductor give’ 
us. Beethoven's fifth symphony 80 ren 
touched that it might have been called. 
Stransky’s first symphony instead. Not 
ing of that is found in our Boston re 
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Another point noticeable in this sedate 
programme was the fact that Beethoven's: 
thunder-storm wears very well. How 
simple the devices in it all are, when 
analyzed! 
phrases against violoncellos in five, and 
we have the rumble of the thunder; long, 
rising notes, upon the piccolo, and the 


* ms ~ . 
. So 
enn ~ 


Contrabasses in four note 


wind is piping and blowing; a little of. 


trombone used judiciously at the proper 
moment and we have all the tumult of 
the elements that is necessary, even if 
the lightning does come after the 
thunder. 


Contrast this with all the rest of the . 


bad weather which has arisen in modern 
music, St. Deluge, Berlioz’s wet 
weather in the Symphonie Fantastique, 
Wagner's storm in the ‘“Walkuere,” 
Verdi’s in “Otello,” Rossini’s tempest in 


I. co’ 
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the ‘“‘William Tell” overture, and we still | 


find that this modest score attains as 
strong an effect as any of them. This 
orchestral rainy season began as far. 
back as Haydn's “Segsons,” but, so far 
as we can recall at present, only Bee- 
thoven and Rossini dwelt upon the 
anxious hush of Nature before the crash 
of the elements. In the thanksgiving 


after the storm the I*rench horn played » 


well: fnglish horn would have been a 
more fitting tone-color, but Beethoven 
never used the English horn in his or- 
ehestral scores. i 

The musical joke of the village band 


playing (in the third movement), and the 


‘old battered bassoon with its three notes 
i (Fr. Cc. F,) was well carried out, although , 
«hould have liked the instrument made — 
- somewhat more prominent. We may de-) 
!nend upon it that Beethoven expected his | 
drunken bassoon-player to emphasize his | 

‘yee notes Whenever he had a chance ta) 


t} 
cet them in, and the village band played 


The § Sé eond movement seems somewhat 
foo longs nowadays (auditors may come and 


’ ij cgmewhat too refinedly in this performance, © 
pathos in the music of 4 


ancditors may 80, but this brook g0es on 


forever), and the labelled birds, the cuckoo” 


(clarinette), the quail (oboe), and the 


nightingale (flute) seem only puerile. The 


cong of the yellow-hammer, given through 


ithe movement (clarinette) is much better, 
Sy we enjoyed the old classical syM-" 


phonies, Dr. Muck’s reading of thern, and 
our orehnestra s 


must 


playing of them, and there | 
have been many young concert-Zo0ers | 


present to whom these works had alse the | 
eharm of novelty. At any rate the aD: 
plause seemed to indicate a popular de- 


lightin the concert. pi kt ae 


— oe ee a ee 


The Haydn violoncello concerto had 


this charm of novelty for almost ali the, 
audience, and the beautiful tone and. the 
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wwe than merely interesting. All that 
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hans 
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the. present writer remembers of this | 
work is the awfully long cadenza that 
was used when it was last performed in» 
Boston, a generation ago. The _ first 
movement has a long “tutti” (orchestra 
alone) in the old-fashioned style, at the 
beginning, but the whole work was 
melodic and refreshing, and Mr. Warnke 
played with a sympathetic tone that 
mude even the rather sentimental Adagio 
beautiful. 

Mr. Warnke'’s cadenzas deserve warm 
praise, for the frst one was skilfully 
poly phonic in sume of 11s double-stopped 


passages; they contained harmonics and 
pizzicato as well as double-stopping, and 
were modestly brief. Of course there 
were no other pyrotechnics in the work, 
but the beautiful quality of tone, the 
surety of intonation and the unaffected 
style of the playing won their reward, 
and Mr. Warnke was thrice recalled at 
the end of the work. 


DOUBLE BILL 
BYS 


.* + 
' ; & Whe h 


Two 


There are only a few conductors who 
eould offer a Boston Symphony audi- 
ence such a one-sided programme as 
that arranged by Dr. Muck for the 
public rehearsal of yesterday after- 
yoen and the concert of this evening, 
and carry off the thing successfully. 
But as it proved, the concert was one | 
of absorbing interest. There were two) 
classic symphonies, those of Schubert 
in B minor (unfinished), and Beethoven 
in # major (’’Pastoral’’). And then Mr. 


——— 


‘ment the 


delghtful. accompaniment p py the 
orchestra be forgotten. It was indeed 
a rarely fitting frame for the. solo in- 
strument, | a 

After all, is not a Beethoven sym- 
phony a finai test of a conductor's 
powers? Not when the symphony is “in- 
dividualized,” as by a. Safonoff or a 
Nikisch, but when the conductor actu- 
ally succeeds in attaining for the mo- 
loftiness of purpose that 


| thrilled the composer when he worked? 


‘The wonders that Dr. 


Muck accom- 


‘plished with the work which is so well 
known, and which, perhaps, is not one 


Beethoven, 
than print can bestow. 
' phony 


| 


' 
i 
; 


of the strongest of the symphonies of 
really merit higher praise 
For the sym- 
sounded as» it must have 
sounded when our forefathers heard 
the work for the first time as fresh as 
it was to them. It is unfortunately 
true that such music is not written to- 


| day. 


‘ 


The wonder is, that owing to Dr. 
Muck’s masterly reading, no moment 
of the werk became fatiguing, not even 


the long drawn-out movement, ‘‘By the | 
Brook.’ Ané as for the storm music, | 
that with far less | 
orchestral artillery than a modern com-. 


it mav be said 


poser employs for a plain 
poem, Beethoven has 


symphonic 
come perhaps 


nearer than any other to the greatness 
of the thunder and the play of the, 


-elements. Perhaps this is a truism, but 
is it generally realized in how modern 


'a vein Beethoven has set to work, in 
his landscape painting? 


Warnke, the admired ‘cellist of the or- | 


‘chestra, discovered to many of his 
hearers a most charming ’cello con- 
‘certo of Haydn’s. Formal, wholly typl- 
eal of Haydn’s time, when composers 
did not dare to be too serious, written 
with customary polish and considera- 
tion for his soloist, his orchestra, and 
especially, his audience, Haydn’s con- 
certo is a gem of a work, especially 
when one remembers the difficulty of 
the combination—a solo ’cello and an 
orchestra. 

"Mr. Warnke gave a_ performance 
“which was admirable in every way— 
technically, clean, — finished—polished 
would be a better word—down to the 


This passage 
was thrown into a high light by Dr. 
Muck’s virtuoso performance. Thanks 
to that, the reverberations of thunder, 
the hiss of rain. were depicted with ai 
incredible fidelity and distinctness, and 
yet never in a manner which degener- 
ated into imitation or tlaptrap. 

Of this old symphony Dr. Muck made 
a tour de force. Seldom has the orches- 
tra played with such finish and beauty 
of tone, never has it spoken more elo- 
quently, There was much applause for 
the orchestral 
Warnke was several times recalled. 


OLD STYLE CLASSIC 
mM) 


Boston gure 

Big Hall Is Filled at C 
' cert of Beethoven and 
: Schubert Works. 


finest detail. A performance character- | 


‘ized by the utmost refinement and ap- 


An old-style classic program and a 


propriately conventional sentimentality, soloist drawn from the ranks of the 


| 
La yperformance . which was @ monu- 


orchestra attracted an audience to the 


m “the 
layed by’ the 


performances and MY. | 


: 
. 
| 
i 
- 
4 
7 
' 


Symphony ‘concert yesterday. that ‘filled 
_ the big hall. The “ 
“was. put out long 
pegan. No sensational novelty and no 
famous soloist could have: done more 


concerts." ° 


The audience ‘seemed to feel cértain— Some may remember Anton Hekking, 


of thorough enjoyment with such num- 
bers as Schubert's ‘TInfinished Sym- 
phony,” Beethoven's. ‘Pastoral Sym- 
phony” and the Beethoven ’cello con- 
certo in D «major, with Heinrich 
Warnke, the ‘principal ~’cellist' of the 
orchestra, as soloist. At any rate, en- 
thusiasm was: in-the--air,... After the 
beautifully euphonious performance of 
the Schubert tone poem,. the applause 
continued until ‘the whole orchestra 
It- was virtuoso playing of the 
and the ovation 


arose, |] 
choicest description, 
was well deserved. 
Mr.- Warnke won several. recalls for 
his skilful playing in the concerto: ‘Ths 
beauty of hig tone showed itself espe- 
cially in the lyrical adagio. It was a 
melodious program. throughout, .with | 
none of the curious dissonances that \ 
fill the: audience with doubt’ or: dismay ~ 
when most: of. the new works are 
brought out, and the ‘Pastoral Sym- 
phony” still remains an ideal picture 
of country scenes and diversions. | 
. Next week the program will, include 
_Mahler's colossal fifth symphony and 
-Mozart’s notturno for four small or- 
‘chestras, which has not been played 
‘here. since 1882, when the Symphony 
Orchestra was .giving its. first season. 


STH SYMPHONY 
REHEARSAL 


Her pa a 4S | 
Mr. Warnke, "Cellist, as Seloist, | 
Plays Haydn’s Concerto | 

in D Major. | 
\ 


COMPOSED OWN CADENZAS: 


—_———————— 


IAudience Applauds Him with 
More Than’ Customary 
Warmth. 


@ Seats Left’ sign _ 


concerto, 
I us in 1901 he played this concerto, but) 
spared us the maunderings of Reinecke.) 
'Mr. Warnke was also merciful yester- | 


vyeasterday. 


first Allegro. 


‘ton \Symptiony® Orchestra, Dr. Mucte 


conductor, took place. Yesterday after- 


before the. soncéert — meen .in Symphony ‘Hall. Mr. Warnke — 
, was the soloist. The program was as: 

OULG NY ea ha he 
than this. conservative progran, made@ / itr ngnished Symph , + 
by Dr, Muck for the fifth pair of Kips bl ley 3 oa hincle 


hubert 5 
Haydn! 
“Pastoral’’....RBeethoverm, 


Concerto in D major for ‘eello 
Symphony No. 6, 


the first ‘cellist of this orchestra for 
two scasons, a restless, fantasticul man. 
of in@isputable talent. He  plaved 
Haydn’s concerto for the first time In 
Boston, and had the courage, the au- 
dacity, to play Reinecke’s cadenza to it 
in all its terrible length. lWike a polit- 
ical procession, it took an hour or raore 
in passing a given point, Mr. Hekking’ 
was sadly put out because there was 
objection to the cadenza and also to the. 

When Hugo Becker vistted | ; 


day afternoon. He composed, or, as ae 
modestly said, ‘‘compiled,”” his own! 
cadenzas. | 

There are gay and pretty passages| 
in the Finale of the concerto and sSuaye, } 
if formal, measures in the middle move- | 
ment. The audience apparently liked 
the music, which is frankly ‘‘obvious,” 
and it applauded Mr. Warnke with more 
than customary warmth, and for this it 
had good reason. But as Mr. Warnke 
Sat there, saying his allotted say, did 
anyone wonder how this concerto sound- 
ed in 1783 at the summer palace called 
Esterhaz? For there without doubt it 
was first played by Anton Kraft. The 
Prince’s orchestra did not number over 
929 players. There was never more than 
one ’cello. The performances before the 
Prince and his guests were in the after- 
noon, although concerts were given oc- 
casionally in the. evening. The ‘cellist 
received 430 gulden a year, much more 
than at Vienna. He also received free 
lodging, six to nine casks of wine, 29 
to 30 pounds of candles, three to six | 
cords of firewood, and every two years | 
a summer or winter uniform. 

And in 1788 the ingenious Gevaert had 
not tinkered Havdn's score or added 
flutes, clarinets and bassoons to the ac- 
companiment. This concerto must have 
sounded otherwise than we all’ heard it 
Nor were the sophisticated 


stage and all, with Dr. Muck himself, in 
uniform, we should not even then have 
known the concerto in the spirit with 
which it was written and first played. 
Schubert fortunately did not finish 
the symphony in B minor. If he had 
fourth 


completed it, the third and 


-\ movements might have killed the work 
‘in spite of the romantically beautiful 


Already in the second 


aa | movement there is a falling off, though 


By PHILIP HALE. 


'the solos for ce: 
Schubertian in their tender melancholy. 


oboe and clarinet are 


The fifth Public Rehearsal of the Bos- Too many of the composer's works 


at 
, 


a 
| | 


ears of yesterday’s audience the ears of | | i | ; 
prince, guests. composer, players. If : a 
Haydn’s little orchestra had sat on the ae % 
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declares. that 


Debussy o unveil 


the beauty of so 


\dscape, in’ which we . 
eeealor life, independent of the plastic 
form, a life sister to ours. And Debussy) 
“unveiled’’ it in ‘Tberia.’’ It is not al- 
ways easy to understand Mr. Chen- 
neviere’s mental attitude or his verbal 
expression, but he flatly says that some | 
experiments made in this unvellins, aS | 
the ‘‘Pastoral” Symphony, were incom- | 
plete or superficial. Another French- | 
man, a more profound thinker, an! 
artist in words as In mustc,, M. \ incent 
d’indy, devotes several pages of his | 
‘Beethoven’ to a consideration of Na- | 
ture as Beethoven knew her, It may | 
be said that the ‘Pastoral’ symphous | 
needs no. gloss. The music, indeed, | 
voices Beethoven's feelings. The emo- 
tions that filled him when he was in the 
open country, in the forest or by the | 
brook, alone with his thoughts or in 
contact... witlt peasants; but a’Indy s 
discussion of Beethoven's relations with 
Nature as he understood her is lu. | 
minative, not impertinent. Nor do we 
find this ardent admirer of Beethoven, 
making statements as a madman beats 
upon a adrv™. 

We shouid 
concerning 


his opinion 


like to hear 
before | 


landscape-music 
“KIberia.”’ Is not Mr. Chenneviere ac- 
quainted with d’Indy’s ‘“‘Summer Day 
on the Mountain” or the music of na- 
ture in “Symphony On a Mountain 
Air?” These works are not experimen- 
tal, superficial or incomplete, “Iberia 
is an amazingly brilliant composition, 
4t contains pages of the rarest beauty; 
{t dazzles and it fascinates. Yet many 
find the ‘‘Unveiling,’’ etc. In the over- 
ture to ‘“‘Fingal’s Cave” and even in 
the ‘‘Pastorul’’ symphony, works widely 
different in subject and in expression, 
but transl. ions of nature into tones. 

The program of the concerts next 
week will include Mahler’s dSth sym- 
phony and a. Notturno by Mozart for 
four small orchestras. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 
 aaawt, —Norlf/ 48 
THE PLEASURES OF A _ CBZASSIC 
ret PROGRAMME 


Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony and 
 Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, with a 
~ Concerto for ’Cello by Haydn Between— 
Mr. Warnke’s Playing of It—Dr. Muck 
and the Music—Listeners of Varied 
Bi: Vi ods 


‘temper 


/ ON ere Ci 
if 
ales * 


simple pieces, a8 symphonic music goes, 
stood on the programme—the Allegro and 
Andante that make Schubert’s Unfinishiwa 
Symphony and Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony. Betweén them stood a concerto fur 
violoncello by Haydn in which Mr Warnke 
of the crchestra played the solo part. Jt 
was not familiar music; but it was easy to 
follow and as usual with such pieces, the 
audience was more interested in the vir- 
tuoso than in the vehicle for his skill. 
Moreover, évery frequenter of the Sym- 
phony Concérts—and habitués fill the 
hall every Friday—could surmise readily, 
out of long experience and pleasure with 
Mr. Warnke how he would play the con- 
certo—with unobtruded but unfailing teza- 
nical skill, with fine, flowing, sensitive and 
Supple tone, with unforced and unsentimen- 
talized feeling for the songful qualities of 
his instrument and his music, with easy 
elegance rather than striving ostentation 
of bravura, with thought of the 
concerto and his ’cello and not of himself 
and his audience. Neither in personality 
nor in virtuosity is Mr. Warnke high- 
colored. If he were his hearers, a litile 
too ready to take him for granted, in spite 
of the cordiality of their applause, would 
better appreciate the fineness and the 
soundness of his mastery of his instrument, 
the music that he plays upon it and of 
himself when he plays. He }s all expert and 
disciplined musicianship, by which token 
the professional or the quasi-professional 
hearer admires him more warmly than 
does the lay listener. 

Similarly, it was éasy to surmise and in 
some respects to recall the fashion in which 
conductor and orchestra would play the 
two symphonies. The limpid and sonegful 
tone of the wood-wind choir, full of char- 
acter in each of its voices yet commingled 
in suffusing beauty, is the very counter- 
part of Schubertian melody. The strings 
are finely capable of light or grave inten- 
Sity of accent, and Schubert in the Unfin- 
ished Symphony and indeed in all his mu- 
Sic invites it. Forward flow the Allegro 
and the Andante as in a continuous and 
outpoured stream; yet the surface is as 
changeable as the sea when light and 
breeze play upon it. Schubert may not 
have written the fragment in as tragic 
as Some commentators and con- 
ductors, over-zealous for a pitch of emo- 
tion to which it hardly attains, profess to 
believe, but he did write it moodily. With 
such music of sustained body and contour, 
but of changing surface and spirit, Dr. 
Muck is a past master. Perhaps, indeed, 
as recollection anticipated, he is a little 
too masterful with this music of Schu- 
bert. It speaks 8o clearly and directly for 
itself that thé conductor need do no more 
than secure and preserve the transparent 
integrity of its voice. Insure Schubert un- 


LT | 


'through it serenely or robustly, 


es will spe e ind the f 
cies ) bir 
poser, like thé lyric poet, needs nothing 
but perfect voice for his singing. 


restless as Schubert is in this fragment, 
his alternations of mood do not need to be 
emphasized. It is hard for a conductor in 
these days to leave Schubert quite to him- 
self, and once and again Dr. Muck seemed 
to succumb a little to the temptation to 
‘interpret’? him. 

The playing of the Pastoral Symphony 
on the other hand, left not a reservation 
behind. How rich and sunny the tone, in 
all but the few overcast moments of the 
storm, how clear and bright the play of 
the melodies, how revealing and animating 
the rhythms, how spontaneous the sim- 
plicity and sincerity that pervaded the 
whole performance. Beethoven spoke 
gaily or 


» contemplatively, but intimately and direct- 


ply always. 
fof music, the medium seems to vanish in 
the beauty and the emotion it is imparting. | 
Then, more than in mighty feats of elo-' 
iquence or in dexterous subtleties and sug-) 


In such complete transmission 


gestion, do a conductor and an orchestra | 


jy excel themselves, 


‘The lyric com-— 


: : Assure 
@ him that and his imagination and ours, as — 
9 we hear, take wing. Even when he is as— 


a KHoaie ic Di for 5 the *‘mod rh - 
” Jaid debasin ‘hands upon it, and ke 
joy of it. Somewhat too complaisant and 
cock-sure also are these basking dwellers 
in the golden age. | 
Between these two extremes other groups | 
listened according to their kind. | Some 
were tranquil, because, since the Unfin- 
ished Symphony and the Pastoral Sym- 
phony are acknowledged classics, they 
knew they were receiving pleasure about 
which they need have no misgivings. 
Some, yet again, were uneasy. They ex- 
pect music to excite their nerves, and 


£ 
+ 


‘neither Schubert nor Beethoven chose ifn 


these symphonies to be exciting. Others, 
as they were heard to say in the intermis- 
sion, “rested’’ as they listened, and so 
appreciated music fulfilling its divine mis- 
sion through an hour and a half of a day 
packed with engagements. Yet others 
heard the two symphonies out of long 
and glamoring memories; while on some 
young faces by their side was written the 
fresh and exhilarating pleasure of discov- 
ery. Irreproachable music, irreproachably 
played thought others, half unconsciously. 
What more was there to ask of a Sym- 
phony Orchestra or a Symphony concert— 
unless it were chairs in which they could 
settle with behign approval. Only the in- 
defatigable searchers for ‘‘cultural’’ infor- 


mation needed to sit bolt upright and try 


¢t> learn all‘that there was to be learned 


In such fashion were wé hearers, accord- 


ing to our several minds, set face to face 


understanding and emotions, 
| ers 


with Schubert’s and Beethoven’s music, | 
(With Haydn’s our. response to it did not! 
matter much. It sufficed that the concerto 
served the violoncellist well. It was writ- 
ten for no other purpose. In itself it is 
rarely and barely interesting.) And how 
were .we minded toward the two sympho- 
nies and how many of us could hear them 


/ innocently and honestly without some pre- 


possession or pose? Undoubtedly, 
listened with complaisant superiority. 


some 
To 


them this Schubert of the Unfinished Sym- | 
phony and this Beethoven of the Pastoral 


Symphony were all very well in their way. 


Of course, the two pieces are classics; of 
, course they should be played from time to 
time at the Symphony Concerts and played 
as admirably as they were yesterday. But, 


how much more interesting conductor and 
orchestra, music and playing would have 
been had the symphonies been striking and 
stimulating modern or contemporary 
pieces, newly revealed or freshly touching 
Such listen- 
“hear with’? the Schubert and the 
Beethoven of yesterday and usually are at 
small pains to hide their endurance. At 
the other extrame are the hearers who 
listen with rejoicing ears and (feeling. 
Here is the music after their own hearts— 
clear as the day, rich in the melody that 
delights them, suffused with familiar har- 
monic and instrumental color, stirring 
agreeable emotions, never taxing, never 
irritating, the acme of the easy pleasure 
of instrumental song, well-nigh perfectly 


| and’ gave 


about the two symphonies and to fit into 
the music the expositions of Mr, Duncan 
and Mr. d’Indy as the programme book un- 
folded them. 

The mirror of truth; had it been set 
beside Dr. Muck on the stage, might 
have cast back these and many more 
reflections. Of them all, the pleasant- 
est to see and feel would have been 


‘those of the young ears and the young 


imaginations of all ages that in fact or 
in illusion of spirit were hearing fhe 
two symphonies for the first time, They 
needed no promptings to their pleasure, 
they laid no after-tests upon it. They 
heard Schubert’s melodies as pure song 
themselves to the intrinsic 
beauty and emotion of it. Bnough for 
them that it kindled their sensibilities 
and stirred their hearts. “Interpreta- 
tion” might go hang; upon their ears 
fell beauty and emotion unmistakable 
and uneseapable. Mr. d’Indy being mid- 
dle-aged, analytical and finely sensitive 
to the substance, and the spirit of the 
Pastoral Symphony, may write of it 
through many divining pages and we 
others, also middle-aged and analytical 
and with an occasional emotion of Our 
own, may read them admiringly. Those 
who hear youthfully have not yet come 
or will never come to that penalty—half -’ 
pain and half pleasure—of the years. 
For them, first, last and always, the 
beauty and the emotion of Beethoven's 
music are so much pleasurable sensation, 
engrossing, delightful, altogether suf- 
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WARNKE SOLOIST 
“WITH SYMPHONY 


: Yn aavelisres “Yee, 16°/ 43 
First Cellist Plays in Concert of 


Haydn, “Schubert and 
Beethoven Numbers. 


~~ or? 


By JOHN BROOKS. 

It was a thoroughly classical program 
that Dr. Muck offered for the fifth Sym- 
phony Rehearsal yesterday afternoon. 


Heinrich Warnke, premier cellist of the | 
orchestra, was the soloist, and he played : 
Haydn’s concerto in D minor, The or- | 


chestral numbers were Schubert’s Un- 
finished Symphony and Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony. : 

The coneerto has been heard in this 
city only a few times. It is a very dif- 


ficult piece for the principal performer, 
with many brilliant show. passages. If 
‘is written in Haydn’s most joyful mood, 
‘but without his underlying seriousness. 
|Except as a show piece for a cello vir- 
|, tuoso it has little interest. 

Symphony audiences have heard Mr. 
Warnke as a soloist for the past nine 
years. He played yesterday with his 
usual brilliance, showing himself mas- 
ter of his instrument and thoroughly in 


Sympathy with his music. 


Schubert’s symphony with its first 


“movement, solemn, plaintive and stir- 


ring, and the inexpressibly sweet, but 
sad, andante, held first place on the 
program and was in many ways the 
most satisfactory number. Though 
technically ‘‘a fragment,” it seems to 
those who have heard it many times 
complete in itseif. If a third movement, 

“presto vivace,’’ which is reported té 
have been played at its first perform- 
ance, really ever existed, it is hard to 
believe it would not have been a super- 
fluity, a breaking of the spell. 

‘The Pastoral symphony was played 
with all Dr. Muck’s excellence of lead- 
ership in the works of Beethoven. It 
still holds its popularity; but the first 


“7 


| movement. did uot seem as full of mean- 


hati tie ta 4 | 
ubert and Béethoven Au 
wrote the two symphonies in a Golden q 

Age of music, they also hear out of it. 
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Heinrich Warnke Plays 


| Haydn Concerto. 


Beethoven and Schubert Heard in 
Superb Interpretations. 


Program of the fifth symphony re- 
hearsal. Dr Muck conducted. Heinrich 
Warnke was the soloist. 

Schubert, unfinished symphony. 

Haydn, concerto in D major for ’cello. 

Beethoven, ‘‘Pastoral’’ symphony, 
| No. 6. 


It is 10 vears since the ‘Pastoral’ 
|sSymphony was written. Mozart had 
_been dead but 17 years. Berlioz was 
an infant in arms. Liszt was not yet 
born by three years, nor Wagner by 
five. The gigantic orchestral ampara- 
tus of Strauss was undreamed of. The 
oboe da caccia had not yet been resus 
citated as the English horn, nor was 
the bass clarinet a naturalized member 
of the wood winds. One pair of horns 
wad sufficed for Beethoven in the syni- 


onies, except the “‘‘Hroica’’ where he 
added a third. 

What sort of a swollen orchestra 
would the modern. romanticists have 
demanded to picture the storm which 
summarily ends the rustic merry- 
making—doubled horns, trumpets, tuba. 
Strauss might have written a part for 
the hecklephone and Mr Paderewski 
one for his thunder machine. And yet 
Beethoven’s results with his..modest 
instrumentation—when the storm broke, 
trumpets and trombones were not play- 
ing at all—stand the test of repeated 
hearings. 

How ominous of downpour are his 
shuddering basses! What economy of 
resources he used in this paraphrase 
of the thoughts and emotions inspired 
by life amid nature! There is a gamut 
of feeling, a range -.of color and a rich 
store of imagery in this music that is 
not photographic in its realism, yet has 
the power to recreate the impressions 
of the country and country folk which 
inspired it. And this was nearly a half 
century before the day of “program 
music.’’ 

The percoemance of this music and 
that of Schubert by Dr Muck and the 
orchestra was one of unfailing beauty, 
in loveliness of tone, perfect clearness 
and proportion and that intimate un- 
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wind h “ stinguished 
_ wood _ choir | 
Srembelron. Mr Grisez setting models 
of style for Mr Longy..and Mr Longy 
for Mr Maquarre, or in the contrary or- 
der, according to the sequence of a 

theme. 

The first movement of Haydn's con- 
certo is decorative music chiefly for 
the technical display of the solo in- 
strument qualities of which Mr Warnke 
was ‘mindful in his cadenza. The slow 
movement has_ the typical Haydn 
simplicity and tenderness in emotion 
and the first theme of the last is 
characteristicaly jocund and blithe. Mr 
Warnke was warmly applauded for his 
performance, His bowing has breadth. 
In some points his sustained song ex- 
‘els bravura. 
me ag matter of the keenest interest 
that Dr Muck will repeat Mahler’s 
fifth symphony next week. The other 
number will be a Mozart nocturne for 


four small orchestras. 


IN 


ICK, Conductor. 


x. vuSCERT 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, AT 8 P.M. 


Mrugramute. 


SCHUBERT 


SYMPHONY in B minor, ‘‘Unfinished”’ 


%. Allegro moderato. 
II. Andante con moto. 


HAYDN 


CONCERTO in D major, for VIOLONCELLO 


I. Allegro moderato. 


II. Adagio. 
III. Allegro. 


BEETHOVEN 


SYMPHONY in FE major, No. 6, “‘Pastoral’’ op. 68 


I. Awakening of serene impressions on arriving in the 
country. Allegro ma fon troppo. 


. Scene by the brook-side; Andante molto moto. 


Jolly gathering of country folk: Allegro. 
In tempo d’ allegro. ' 


Thunder-storm; Tempest: Allegro. 


. Shepherds’ song; Gladsome 4nd thankful feelings after 
the storm; Allegretto, 


Soloist: 


Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE 
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By Glenn Dillard Gunn. 


~ EWN years ago there were two symphony 
4. orchestras in the first rank in America 
—one in Boston and one in Chicago. 
oS Today there are fifteen that have 
oe proved their importance to their re- 
‘spective communities and as many more 
that are struggling to establish themselves. 
‘New York has five that exist either by the 
_ patronage of the public or by the generosity 
of private subscription. Boston, Chicago, 
| Rhiuaaeiphia, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, St. 
‘Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Pittsburgh, San 
. Francisco, and Los Angeles all support their 
annual seasons of symphony concerts. 
Cleveland, O., has two orchestras, one sup- 


ported by the municipality and one by private » 


subscription. Louisville, Ky.; Houston, Tex.; 


“Kalamazoo, Mich., and a dozen cities of sim-.. 


ilar size boast semi-professional organiza- 
‘tions that cultivate symphonic art. Most of 
. these smaller communities supplement the 
efforts of the local orchestras by engaging 
one or more of the country’s famous syM- 
phonic organizations for concerts during the 
season; It is this practice that made it pos- 
sible for.the Chicago orchestra to play 242 
concerts last season, or over four times as 
many\jas were included inits regular Chicago 
season of twenty-eight weeks. The services 
of no other orchestra were in equal demand. 
4 essary to comment upon the 
vast musical interest indicated by this enor- 
‘mous activity; but it*is eVident’ that a con- 
pideration of the quantity and quality of 
symphonic music supported in this country 
necessitates-a revision of the accepted stand- 
ard of. values. Thus the opera, popularly 
supposed to elicit the greatest manifestations 
of public interest, must show more conclusive 
proof of that assumption than that based 
‘upon the activities of the New York, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago organizations. On exami- 
nation of the facts it will be found that its 
place in the artistic life of the country is 
secondary not only to that filled by the or- 
chestras but that its actual service to the 
growth of an.appreciation of:good music 's 
far less than that performed by the artists 
who tour the country in concert and recital. 


That the present condition: is the most 
“wholesome one that could exist is an argu- 
ment that may be sustained from many view 
points. The artistic advantages that belong 


It is not nec 


to the symphonic art forms as opposed to 
the operatic will be conceded by every per- 
son of musical taste. The economic advan- 
tages are equally evident. But the strong- 
est argument that may be advanced in 
favor of the continued encouragement of 
the symphony orchestras is one that Amer- 
icans are only beginning to consider. 


With one exception every orchestra in this 
country “is cémposed of American citizens. 
Thanks. to, the wise action of the musicians’ 
union, it is no longer possible to import or- 
chestra players wholesale. Any foreign mu- 
sician desiring to become @ member, of an 
American orchestra must first declare his in- 
tention of becoming a citizen of the country. 
This rule is gradually effecting the Ameri- 
canization of all our orchestras. Since its 


adoption the influx of foreign musicians has 


noticeably decreased. Native Americans, 
whose. training has been received in this 
country, are beginning to take their places. 

Even the conductors are not all in the 
class of the European star who sojourns 
awhile with us for profit. Men like Walter 
Damrosch in New York, Frederick Stock in 
Chicago, Carl Busch in Kansas City, Emil 
Oberhoffer in Minneapolis, and Max Zach 
in St. Louis, though of foreign birth, have 
obtained their training and their experience 
as conductors in this country, and therefore 
may be called American musicians. Henry 
K. Hadley of the San Francisco orchestra 
is a native of this country. Another decade 
will see us still further advanced toward 
musical independence, toward that position 
of artistic self-sufficiency which should be 
the ambition of every musician who lives and 
works in this country. 

Boston is the only city that continues to 
support an orchestra avowedly foreign. 
There were a few Americans in it before 
Dr. Karl Muck resumed his position as con- 
ductor last season, but he then replaced them 
with foreigners. Members of the Boston 
orchestra do not belong to the union. The 
organization is in fact the private property 
of an American of great wealth, who seems 
to be opposed to unions. This season Dr. 
Muck will bring with him from Europe two 
first violinists, two horn players, and a harp- 
ist. io ‘ 

In this connection it may be observed that 
isolation is not always an advantage. Last 
spring the orchestra's single harpist, Hein- 
rich Schruecker, died suddenly. Then came 
a sad dilemma. Since itisa nonunion orches- 
tra, no competent harpist could be engaged 
in this country to fill his place. For three 
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pairs of concerts thé drchestra waeharpless. oy it is the action recently taken by the 


Piano and@ celesta made unsatisfactory sub- 
stitutes for the instrument in an important 
symphony by Mahler, and in arranging his 
program in celebration of the Wagner cen- 
tenary Dr. Muck had ¢o content himself with 
the performance of three overtures in which 
the composer. had considerately avoided the 
harp. a : 


Chicago is to hear several orchestras from 
other cities during the coming season. Con- 
certs have been arranged by local managers 
for the Minneapolis, Philadelphia, and Cin- 
cinnati orchestras, and the management of 
the Chicago orchestra announces that the 
New York Philharmonic, the country’s old- 
est symphonic body, will visit us in the 
spring. Such concerts have proved interest- 
ing in the past as affording opportunity for 
a comparison of ‘standards, but our actual 
musical needs are so well served by the resi- 


‘dent orchestra that they have added little 


to the sum of the season’s progress. 

Could these orchestras come to us oftener 
they could bring us slight variation on the 
season’s repertory. Mr. Damrosch will pre- 
sent in New York programs that will range 
from Bach to the latest offerings of Elgar 
and Debussy. Mr. Stock may substitute: 
Reger for Elgar and Schénberg for Debussy. 
Mr. Oberhoffer will specialize in Strauss for 
the moment, Mr. Stokowski has discovered 
an enthusiasm for Korngold, and Dr. Muck 
perhaps will continue to offer Boston the 


trustees of the University of Illinois In prov. 


: viding a series of orchestral concerts for the": 


university community at Urbana. The sea- 


gon will open on Nov. 14 with a matinée and 


evening concert by the Russian Symphony ; 
orchestra of New York, Modest Altschiiler, . 
conductor. This orchestra, it must be stated, | 
is Russian in name only. Its members. are 
recruited from the vast number of competent 
orchestra players who hold union cards in 
New York. But the recent vogue of the 
Russian dance has revived a waning interest 
in Russian music, in which Mr. Altschiiler | 
assumes to be a specialist and an authority. 
In December the Cincinnati Symphony or- 


‘ chestra will be heard under its regular con- 


_chestra, under 


Ernst Kunwald. The St. Louis or- 
Max Zach, will visit the uni- 
versity in February, and Emil Oberhoffer and 


ductor, 


the Minneapolis orchestra will conclude the 
series in May. , } 


— aed 


|SYMPHONY FOR © 


works of Mahler in place of the composi- 


tions of the new French school, which that 
city most admires at present. Buta giance 
over the country’s symphony programs 
would be enlightening to the average music 
lover of Berlin or Vienna, where the con- 
servative spirit still is sufficiently powerful 
to make the extensive production of novel- 
ties somewhat hazardous. 

If Europeans are less ready to listen to 
the new composer than are we, they are 
more generously disposed toward the ex- 
ecutive artist who stands upon the thresh- 
old of notable achievement. The soloists en- 


| gaged by the Chicago orchestra will also be 


New 
With 
Hof- 


heard with the orchestras of Boston, 
York, Philadelphia, and Minneapolis. 

Paderewski, Godowsky, Ysaye, Bauer, 
mann, Kreisler, 
Zeisler in the field, the opportunity for the 
native artist of lesser fame to secure the 
attention of the managers of symphony con- 
certs is slight. They may derive consolation 
from the consideration that the mediocre 
European also is excluded from appearances 
with American symphony orchestras this 


season, 


-.- 
Significant of the present predominance of 


Mme. Carreno, and Mrs... 


-| Seventh Symphony 
Intermission. 

Tragic Overture 

Symphonic Poem 

Overture, “The Flying Dutchman’’.Warner 


BANKERS’ GUESTS 


nl 


Dr. Muck Announces Numbers 
to Be Given Night of 


Oct. 9. 
Yowell Ot. t [v8 


Dr. Muck has announced the Program 
for the concert which the Symphony 
Orchestra will give on the evening of 
Oct. 9 to the delegates and guests at 
the convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association. The Symphony Or- 
| chestra will give these numbers: 


Beethoven 


Alfred Holy, the harpist, who has 
come from Vienna to succeed the late 
Mr. Schuecker, will make his American 
debut in the Symphonic Poem UM 


!' Muck will conduct the orchestra at this 


| might be 


concert, which will begin at 8:30. As 
the bankers register they will be given 
coupons to be exchanged for tickets at 
the convention headquarters after 9 
o’clock Thursday morning. The Boston) 
bankers made this arrangement so that 
their guests from other cities who 
late 


i have an equal opport 


symphonic music and of the growing demand | 


symphony. 
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Capriccio Espagnole 
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Symphony in C minor, No. 5 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 


Suite, “‘L’Arl 


Concert in aid of the 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 
PROGRAMME. 
, $1.50, $2.00, on sale at the Box Office, F riday, 


Prelude. 
Adagietto. 
Carillon. 


(b) Minuetto. 


(a) 
(c) 
(d) 


the opening of the public sale. 


November 7 
Mail orders, with checks payable to L. H. Mudgett, filled in or 


Rimsky-Korsakoff 
TICKETS, $1.00 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 16, 1913, at 3.30 o’clock 
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sical, comedy in the course of the coming” 
week. There was thus an internal rela- 
tionship between the Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody and musical comedy, which 
meant either that musical comedy is on the 
level of the Rhapsody, or that the Rhapsody 
is on the level of musical comedy. Since 
! the first supposition was ipso facto absurd, 


| pension’ FUND CONCERT 
BE Jrans, 
THE HERR DOKTOR HUND' RST 


ah REVIEWS IT 
PENSION FUND CONCERT. 
: PROGRAMME, 
Beethoven Symphony in @ minor, No. 5 
I. Allegro con brio. 
Andante con moto, 
Allegro: Trio. 
. Allegro. | 
ie bee b aes : Paks. og io.:t Suite. ‘‘L’ Ariesienne, No. 1 
(a) Prelude.. 
(b) Minuetto, 
(c) Adagietto, 
_ (dy) Carillon. | ws 
- ff....Caprice on Spanish Themes 
Rimsky-kKorsako pric oa Py 
a Hungarian Rhapsody, 


"A Pension Fund Concert without the | 
| *Pathetique,”’ and with no Wagner num- 


double basses distinguished themselves by 
the gusto with which they played the 
elephantine dance-theme of the “Scherzo, 
superb spirit was shown in the finale in 
which the brass took a noble part. 
Bizet’s suite, ‘‘L’Arlesienne,”’ incidental 
music to Daudet’s ‘“‘Woman of Arles 
(where the ‘‘woman’’ does not appear on 


Vulgarity Expounded and Analyzed from 
the Original Sources—The Dance and Its 
Relation to the Mob—Beethoven, Liszt 


ergo the second must be true. 

The Herr Doktor pointed out the pecu- 
liarly vulgar way in which the Spanish Ca- 
é price was scored. No composer, he as- 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff Under His Scru- | serted, used his orchestra so much as a 
tiny | whole—that is, used his separate instru- 
f ments so much as a vulgus, All the strings 
* ) | might be playing pizzicato at once, against 

HE first concert of the Pension | g theme by all the winds, giving thus a 

Fund series pleased a large audi-* peculiar sense of unity to the orchestra. 

ence yesterday afternoon. Herr‘ the Herr Doktor feit that this was a 

Doktor Hundwurst said it was vul- denial of the individual qualities of the 
gar, He traced the word vulgar from the ° instruments themselves. He believes in an | 
Latin vulgus, meaning crowd. Horace | individualistic organization of society, and 
hated the crowd, he said, and Horace was 


the stage), is a beautiful pastoral romance. 
The 


| three themes, 


“Overture-Prelude’’ is made up 
opening with an old Pro- 
vencal Noel attributed to Good King Rene, 
| followed by a melancholy theme, and one 
No. 2 | of a sombre and passionate character. 
The ‘‘Minuetto,”’ at first a dance with 
jerky rhythm that amusingly pictures the 
movements of the old peasants, towards 


bers on the programme is such a Rara 
‘Avis that one must perforce praise its 
plumage! In this instance duty and pil 
Clination are identical. as 
The large audience had the welcome op- | 
portunity of showing its esteem for the | 
splendid work of this body of musicians 
‘who have made this city known as a music 
centre here and abroad, and which has 
helped in no small degree to give a fine 
education in the classics to the thousands 
of students who congregate in Boston. 
> Dr. Muck is teaching the younger gen- 
eration (and the older too) Becthoven. 
Thus carly in the season we have already 
had the: fifth, sixth and seventh 
phonies of Beethoven, and a lot of Mozart 
‘and Haydn besides. 
The “Fifth Symphony’ 
fine sonority of tone and clarity 
“and the strings, wood wind and brass 
played with their usual distinction. rhe 
‘violins and ’cellos showed great beauty of 
tone and feeling in the ‘‘Andante;” the 


_ PENSION FUND TODAY 


~The concert at Symphony Hall this 
afternoon will be given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and will be the 
first of the two concerts given an- 
nually in aid of the pension fund of 
that organization. These concerts are 
always the occasion of an outpouring 
of the friends of the orchestra who 
‘wish to ald the excellent cause, and 
they also attract a large number of 
the general public which does not at- 
teng the regular Symphony concerts. 
_,The programme should appeal to all 
classes of music lovers. It begins with 
the greatest of Beethoven’s Symphon- 
des, the Fifth in C-minor, the sym- 
phony which for over 100 years has 
been the most. popular work of its 
Kind in musical literature. 

The second half of the programme 
is frankly popular. It begins with the 
first L’Arlesienne Suite of Bizet. This 
is in four parts,.a prelude, adagio, 
Mminuetto and carillon. Bizet wrote 
A his. music to be played incidental to 
ne, perform play, 


lance of Daudet’s 


was given with 
of design, 


rs 
a 


SymMm- 


the middle becomes the tender theme of 
the aged lovers, beautifully ‘‘sung’’ by 
the wood wind with harp accompaniment. 

In the Adagietto (or Adagio, as it was 


| at first called), the tender love lyric was 


played with exquisite beauty of tone by 
the ’cellos, violas, and violins, while the 
double basses listened in silent admira- 
tion, 

The Carillon, with its bell-like reitera- 
tion of the sharps G, E, and F, on the 
horns, was full of the holiday spirit of 
the peasant fete. 

The programme was admirably de- 
signed to show the varied possibilities o! 
the orchestra, every instrument having 
its opportunity! The virtuosity demanded 
by the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Caprice,” and 
the Liszt Rhapsody’’; the tenderness and 
beauty of the Bizet Suite; the sonorous 
unity of ensemble, and depth of feeling 


in the “Fifth Symphony,” could not have 


ility 


better shown the admirable oe te 


of the orchestra. 1: Pa 


“LL Arlesienne,’’ or ‘The. Woman of 
| Arles,’’ the famous play in which the 
heroine does not appear but is only 
talked of. Some of this music is now 
used as ballet music in the last act of 
“Carmen,.’’ The next number will be 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s brilliant arrange- 
ment of Spanish tunes which he calls 
the Spanish Caprice, This work is in 
reality a brilliant tour de force and 
employs the highest’ technical skill of 
an orchestra. The final number will 
be the ever popular Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody of Liszt. This is seldom 
played by the full orchestra, although 
it frequently appears 


on Pop pro- 
Srammes in the i Pons 


‘ 


a patrician, and so was he, Herr Doktor 
Hundwurst. The vulgar he further defined 
as that which everyone can understand, as 
Opposed to what he, Herr Doktor Hund- 
wurst, could understand. And since he had 
Spent eight years at the University of 
Allesundnichts, taking a doctorate in sub- 
liminal esthetics, and the crowd had spent 
most of its time tending to its daily pur- 
suits, it followed that What he could un- 
derstand was much finer ‘than what it could 
understand. That, said the learned Herr 
Doktor, was logic, so itymust be true. 

He pointed out first of all that the whole 
programme, barring the Symphony, was 
made up of dance music. There was the 
Suite from Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” incidental 
music, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s jpanish Caprice, 
and Liszt’s second Hungarian 
Bizet was a mere fIrenchman. 
Nietzsche thought him a very 
poser, and closer to der Wille than Wagener, 
but that was after Nietzsche had begun to 
go crazy. 
Written for the theatre and the theatre is 
always vulgar. As for the Spanish Ca- 
price, the Herr Doktor had never heard a 
piece of music in which mere rhythm played 
such a large part in proportion to the 
melodic and harmonic factors. As for 
rhythm he would speak of that sufficiently 
later on. Concerning the Hungarian Rhap- 
sody he observed merely that its tunes 
were composed by wandering singers, whose 


True, 


women folk were fortune-tellers, men who , 


had never learned the difference between 
a primary and a secondary seventh. 

If there were any further proof needed 
that the music was vulgar, the Herr Doktor 
continued, it was furnished in the fact that 
the whole crowd (Latin, vulgus) responded 
from the first note throughout. Probably 
not two dozen of them had ever had a 
Score in their hands: the engraved page 
Would bring them no more pleasure than a 


chorus of Auschylus. And two-thirds of them, 


he was willing to wager, would go to a mu- 


therefore objects to the conception of many — 
individuals as forming merely a crowd. 
But it was chiefly to the way in which all 
the pieces manipulated rhythm that the 
Herr Doktor objected. Rhythm, he ex- 
plained, is the regular recurrence of beats, 
organized into measures, repeated with vul- 
gar similarity one after the other. The pe- 
culiar property of rhythm is that it makes 
a purely physical appeal. He recalled once 
in a beer hall in Leipsic how the host sat 
down at the piano and thumped the keys © 
rhythmically, tum-tum, tum-tum, long 
short, long short—a trochaic metre, ex- | 
plained the Herr Doktor—and all the men : 
and girls took to dancing on the spot. This 
was because the regularly recurring beats 


, awakened an answering muscular contrac- 


¢ tion 
Rhapsody, | 


Sreat come - 


The “L’Arlésienne” music was 


in the hearers’ bodies, according to 
frequently verified experiments which the 
Herr Doktor had made at the University 
of Allesundnichts. It was a purely physi- 
cal response, operating directly through the 
nerves and not through the intelligence. 
Rhythm iiberhaupt, he said, operated 


’ through the nerves and not through the 


f 


loa 


b 


f 


intelligence, hence rhythm is no part of 
music as such (die Musik-an-sich) but is 
only an accidental consequence of music. 
When it becomes the dominant factor, the 
music becomes vulgar. It arouses the de- 
sire to move the arms and legs, even the 


. head, in unison with it, much as the savage 


dances at the beat of the tom-tom. Such | 


‘ rhythmic use of music will always please 


r 


: explained that the 


the crowd, and the composer who makes 
use of it is, ceteris paribus, a vulgar com- 
poser. | 
Concerning Beethoven, the Herr Doktor . 
case was different. | 
Beethoven, it was true, made abundant — 
use of rhythm in the Fifth Symphony, | 


which was undoubtedly the reason it was | 
chosen for the Pension Fund concert. But 
in Beethoven’s case it was not a desire 
, to evoke an answering movement of the 
arms and legs but the effort of the will to 
achieve phenomenon, according to Schop-_ 


-~ we, 





enhauer’s philésophy. Just as the flowe. 
—the ideal flower, which is the real flower— 
seeks expression by creating a phenomenal 
image of itself in matter, so Beethoven, 
Struggling with the problem of will and 
idea, 
rhythm as a phenomenon of the constant 


pressure of will under the ‘repressing in- | 
fluence of the world about him. The vyul- | 


gus, however, could not understand this 
theory, which was the peculiar property 
of the Allesundnichts school of meta- 
physics, hence the vulgus regarded Beet- 
hoven aS a mere dance-writer. Schreck- 
lich! ! 

The Herr Doktor considered it extreme- 
ly regrettable that Dr. Muck had conde- 
scended to read the whole programme as 
vulgarly as his taste could possibly allow. 
All the rhythms were taken slowly, creat- 
ing a sense of grandeur which always ap- 
peals to the imagination of the rabble. 
The accent was everywhere made as strong 


was forced to use mere physical | 


as possible. Contrasts were given the ut- 
most sharpness. From internal evidence, 
the Herr Doktor said, he could, with the 
help of his charts, prove that the readings 
were vulgar. But he was spared the neces- 
sity, since the delight which an untutored 
rabble took in the whole programme proved 
its vulgarity circumstantially. 

Finally, the Herr Doktor Hundwurst felt 
it deplorable that so many of the cultured 
of Boston, even those who had had the ad- 
vantage of a German education, never 
troubled to point out these facts, but act- 
ually expressed their pleasure in yulgarity, 
which, even though felt, should never he 
made known, as it has a degrading effect 
upon the general Sittlichkeit—the mannérs 
and morals of the community. As he fin- 
ished his fourth stein of Miinchner he 
rointed to the uneaten ham sandwich. with- 
out which Miinchner is not procurable on 

' Sunday in Boston, and observed, with pro- 
| found symbolism, that it is not like that in 
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sidered “as wide in {ts appeal as th: 


suite, 
| Spanish 
|; Hungarian Rhapsody. 


“pathetic” ‘of Tschaikowsky ora. pro- 
gram of Wagner. Beethoven's fifth be: 
gan the program yesterday and was 
followed by applause which Dr Muck 
shared with the men. The other num-| 
bers were Bizet’s first / L’Arlesienne. 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s caprice on 
themes and  Liszt’s sceond 


It is said that when Richard Strauss. 
once conducted Beethoven’s fifth sym- 
phony at a*subscription concert of the 
Berlin Royal Opera Or vhestra in 28% 
minutes, he was accused of high speed- | 
ing. Counting the intermissions be- | 


tween movements—and there were late — 


arrivals to be seated after the first—Dr | 
Muck’s record yesterday was just half 
an hour. Yet he gave the impression of 
great breadth in the andante. The 
security and precision ©* nis rhythm—a | 
precision which know: elasticity—gives | 
a poise to a rapid temo which under a! 


less authoritive hand. would be precipi- | 
tate and chaotic. 


The organic unity of this great dra- 
matic poem was made particularly clear 
yesterday, the effective contrasts of the 
movements one to another, and the 
beauty and spontaneity with which 
each Of them seems to spring from 
germinal themes, terse, vital and lumi- 
nous. It has been customary with some 
conductors to retard the opening theme, 
associated with the knocking of fate. 
and to give it at once a sinister char- 
acter. Dr Muck did not retard the 
theme yesterday as it is first announced 
by the horns, but gradually broadened 
it as the movement proceded until in 
this mammner it became portentious and 
took on increased dramatic significance. 
It was a reading throughout of poetic 
beauty in the plasticity and the subtle 
gradation of nuance with which one 
thought succeeded another. 

Lhe second half of the program was 
in lighter vein. The exquisite music of 
Bizet was played with the grace and 
clarity that is its due—the minuet and 
its Old World gallantry, the adagio 
gently stained with tears and the caril- 
lon with its persistent bells. 

The Rimskyv-Korsakoff was a_proces- 
sion of colorful, characterizing pictures, 
a superb performance. Liszt’s hack- 


»}neyed and long-suffering rhapody must 


have been amazed to find itself re- 
created in such a blaze of brilliant 
virtuosity. 

Next Sunday afternoon Mr Paderew- 
ski will continue this series of concerts 
with a piano recital. 


LL I 


‘Dr Muck and Players Distinguish SYMPHONY 


Themselves, 


Dr Muck and the Symphony Orches- 
tra gave the first program for the pen- 
sion fund yesterday afternoon as one 
of the series of artistic concerts which 


Mr Mudgett is giving on Sunday after-| 


noons. The program, while not frankly 


FUND CONCERT 


Audience Large Despite the 
Weather, and Enthusiastic 


popular, was of a character to interest , 


| 


| opera, “The Flying Dutchman.” 
4 2imost, to say, the reviewers write warmly 
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Beethoven Work Given with 
| ' Wonderful Effect — Dr. 
-» , Muck Conducts. 


At ..mphony Hall, yesterday after- 


| noon, the first Symphony. Pension Fund | 


concert of the season took place. This 


was the program: 


Hugarian Rhapsody, No. Liszt 
Though bad weather reduced the at- 
tendance somewhat below the flood tide 


Snow squalls nor empty seats dampened 


a particle either the enthusiastic skill of }|- 


the Symphony orchestra players or the 
vivifying, alert genius of Dr. Muck, the 
conductor. 

It was a privilege as well as an inspi- 
ration to hear the effulgence and the 
glory of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
Sounded as they were. 

Not a charm was missed in the roman- 
tic Bizet suite from the gossipy, rural 


prelude to the splendid ding-dong of the} 


Carillon, with its delicate fretwork and 
arabesques of harmony. — 
Rimsky-Korsakoft’s Spanish caprice 
was received with particularly ardent 
acclaim. Nothing could exceed the clar- 
ity, precision and sensitive illumination 
with which were portrayed these Span- 
ish sketches as seen through Cossack 
Spectacles—glimpses of Andalusia as 


viewed from the steppes of the Don or} 


the Dnieper. 

Of Liszt’s Hungartan Rhapsody, one 
who listened said: “T thought I had 
heard this often, but I never heard it 
really played before.” 

eaten ee 


. a “i artes 
Dr. Muck in New York hun, 7 ae 03 
In Carnegie Hall last evening, the/Sym- 
Phony .Orchestra Played and Dr. Muck 
conducted for -the first time in New York 
this season.’ "Their audience, as usual,, 
filled every seat and was eager and in- 
sistent with applause. Their programme 
Was the programme of their first pair of 
concerts in “Boston, viz.: Beethoven’s 
Beventh symphony; Brahms’s ‘“Tragic 
Overture”’; Liszt’s symphonic poem, ‘‘The 
Preludes,” and Wagner’s overture to his 
Needless, 


ie ™ (ae Bim aera a a . an oe eae — 
y. this” “ot ‘the 
brit 5S i 7 oe 4a om 


Rimsky-Korsakoff " 


‘of the programme. 
that is usual at these concerts, neither}: 


= 


8 of orchestra,’ 


conductor and performance. Says the gun: 


} of the playing of the symphony: | 


MAGNIFICENT PERFORMANCE] 


, beginning to end all the voices o 
orchestra sang eloquently, wi -f6 
passable beauty of tone, with exquisite ~ 
balance, with délicately finished phrasing, ~ 
with a marvellous range of sound, rising” 
from the whisper of a perfect pianissimo to 


a 
a 


to. 
the full throated proclamation of fortissimo | 
which had power without violence. A more 
| elegantly polished delivery of the musi¢ ft_ 
would be difficult to conceive; yet there was » 
rever wanting ihe note of Beethoven's 
Virility. .The highest achievements in this | 
‘lovely performance were found in the 
' second and third movements. Especially in 
the trio of the scherzo the superbly — 
, executed vocal effect of a messa di voce by 
the wind instruments, coupled as it was 
with a crystalline’clarity of balance, left 
, the ear ravished with pure beauty,” | 
In the Tribune Mr. Krehbiel Seneralizes © 
his impressions: ‘‘Possibly there was a 
note of pride under the apparent mo esty - 
No solo feature; no | 
new music. Only the band and its leader © 
and a list of pieces which do not gain jin 
beauty or significance when made he 
vehicle of conductors’ whims that never’en: 


» tered the heads or the composers, but 


whose variei charms, like those of all? good | 
compcsitions bring a new refreshment 
when given perfect expression. The Bos-— 


_ ton orchestra’s capacity for making such qa” 


proclamation has been demonstrated over 
and over again for a longer time than the 
majority of its patrons in the metropolis 
row have sat under its ministrations. Some 
of those patrons have grown old in years. 
with it, but their appreciation has been 
kept fresh ‘py its playing even as-its voice 
has been perennially rejuvenated by a wise 
business and artistic administration. - Its 

career has been marked by changes, but 
not by de2ay, and its performances must 

remain vital and vigorous so long as they 

are directed py such genuinely recreative 

musicians as Dr. Muck.” 


From Symphony Hall = uae 2 ie 
EXT year, the Symphony Concert 
N will run a week later than ever be- 
fore. They will begin well into 
October, on Friday the _ sixteenth, and 
Saturday the seventeenth, and continue 
for thirty weeks, with the usual six in- 
terruptions. Thus they will not end until 
Friday, May 7, and Saturday, May §8, 
The cause of this lengthening of the sea- 
son is a journey of the orchestra to cities 
like Chicago and Kansaé City, that lie | 
farther West than those it annually visits” 
and in which it has not appeared for years, — 
It will make the expedition in the first | 
week in October. Dr. Muck will return 
a week earlier than usuak to make his | 
preparations for it and the orchestra will” 
begin its rehearsals on Sept. 28, He is 
to conduct through the whole series Of 
concerts in the West. RO le 
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Idly. A tempo. 


ence, 


Like a funeral 


tep. 
tely, wi 
hem 


Conductor. 
passiona 
th utmost ve 
OUR ORCHESTRAS of two Vio] 


With measured s 
. faster 
Wi 


2. Stormily restless. 
Allegro. 


With force, but not too fast. 


. very slow. 


Programme. 


train. Sudden! 


Viola, Bass, and two Horns, (K. 286) 


SYMPHONY in C sharp minor, No. 5 
Andante. 


I. Dead March. 
Allegretto grazioso. 


NOTTURNO for F 
Minuet. 


8. Scherzo. 
5. Rondo Finale 


PARTIII. 4. Adagietto 


Symphony Hail. 
VI. CONCERT. 


I. 
II, 
ITI. 


SEASON 1913--14 


PART I. 


PART II. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
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ec ta | alan +i —hint for phrasin e and for toud performance. Certain impressions are 
arcely Yr tone. power {strengthened by its second performance une 


Interpreting ‘Mahler’s fifth symphony, more moved than when you hear an ' that could make the passages have their! der Dr. Muck. i 
work in three divisions requiring an- effusion of Haydn like the symphony in best appeal. ne | One very definite thought is that it hasy 
; D major, which was one of the slight The men played as though they en- 


;no right to masquerade as. “absolute: 
l sic,” » Ce absolut | 
pieces. used to fill out that Sibelius joyed their big task. If such a thing musik One can define absolute mugi¢ 


uvour and a quarter for performance, | 
as instrumental music which appeals toe 


Karl Muck rehearsed the Boston Sym- 


phony orchestra in its sixth program candle flickering in the porch of an eigh- certo for trumpet and orchestra, it can- 
Friday afternoon and drew from a large teenth century tavern whence the stage age, he tap! difficult than the Opening 
“ : ? ; . Mf : P . movemen oO . . ; 
house much warm applause. He pre- coach is starting and Mahler’s high for the first Ri i ae Symphony 18} phony, labelled—‘‘Mehr ein Bild dex 
sented another work, -a nocturne by hed ei ne the way for the ghee indication i a Che perform- Bmpindungen ale Pacicptier Bsa: 
, ‘ | hron , “1. ve e greatest ; i Y Ww 1a ie ‘‘Mahlerel Wit 
Mozart, a sort of abridged symphony gs at the portal.of a modern rail greatest fidelity | wip « Aig teal Ek 


power, without giving any definite 


picture or telling any recognizable story, 
Last week we had a Beethoven symi> 


program in October.. Haydn’s little is to be found in the repertory. as a = the emotions and the intellect by its own. 
| 


, way station are equally commonplace the part of the players in their practise core ape way rotsin! <0 Mahler 900" 
‘ . ‘ e . 3c ‘“progran e-music, 
for four small choruses of strings and  ¢,, their scene. The humanity of to- and the most economical use of rehearsal! ~ 1001 =O pro Ww 


; riwan ¢ sfinite victure. and claims: that 

ic i : | : ti aa : gives a definite picture, ane rat 

horns, which has lain unused on the or- day can hardly claim to be more inter- | me on the part ef the director. this work is absolute. But it begins with 
chestra’s library shelf since the days of; esting than that of a century and a «a funeral march, which is followed by 


; ; yn may ‘ ‘ sty 
Henschel’s conductorship. | Quarter ago for the mere reason that it MAHLER’S FIFTH Em toh Byun car vero rye ria 
The Mahler symphony in C sharp; ?§ busier in its going and comings. the true spirit of absolute music. 
minor, No. 5, is music of spheres whose ' A little hearthfire glow~is what we ff SYMP ONY AGAIN | | — | psi 
orbits are indeterminate. Fine rhetorical; like in our symphonies and tone poems : : , A ic cate ear Oe a ian 
formulas are present in profusion but| 29d this we miss in the piece which Dosion Mciverlser  iipv, Ae, he. vu panipaeea: te work was a great 
the telling of a message is not so evi- takes thrice 25 minutes for performance. LENGT display of virtuoso conducting. The 
dent. The music proceeds logically from The ‘Hero’s Life” and the “Domestic” f ‘ HY COMPOSITION y funeral march of the beginning is one of 


; : ; svmphon of Strau r j ined “ the finest points in the entire long SymMm- 
point to point and yet a plausible gen- | SY™Mpnony Strauss Were imagine MAKES GOOD IMPRESSION phony, and it was given in a most im- 
. . : . - r - . R ° ; aA PY ) () Vo i i cle ame 4 
eral aim is wanting. Moods are pur-| When the embers were bright in the | pressive style. The brilliant™trumpety 


sued but never made captive. | grate; the flash of the backlog is on | rae tt -work demands chronicling. After the 


Brilliant orchestration 18 so abounding | the pages of the A minor symphony | Enthusi a a dead march came some ‘passages of sweet | 
| ; ae, Lhusiastic Applause Awarded melody (a wonderful thing in. modern 


that it ceases to seem a mark of genius.. Of the Finnish Sibelius. With Mahler nd then a tempest, a hur 
} | i j ; ’ Ei ’ “pet Symphony), ane en a te 2St, .% - 
y id ‘ Vv e *. r > ~ 
In almost all great works the artist . everything is street glitter. There 18] Dr. Muck’s Musicians — New vricane, or an earthquake. If that portion 
barely succeeds in subduing his medium color; there is laughter of a hurried] | ; of the work pictured anything, human it 
to hia ideas. But the medium anvranders kind; there is some civic pomp. But Harpist Heard to Advantage. must have been the militant Sutras se 
, 2 f ‘ ‘ + + ;, i c : rv is rive j ite i- in er 
to Mahler at discretion; and in doing Where is the whim? Where the brood- By Boule C. Bison ie RO BLOFS t bag gh a Dtens Os 
f | i ‘ , ; . . . mS itree scope 2uess 
vena 9 shen ae | 
so ib puts in his way the greatest Ing sentiment % Where the soberly f PROGRAMME. There were, however, fragments © of 
obstacle to his communiéating a mes- thought-out resolve? Where the slight- | Mahler. Fifth Symphony. beauty in this movement and sometimes, 
sage, the obstacle of facility. Mahler est touch of high comedy? | gion Notturno for Four Small Orchestras. ; 4S igh fonds Hepes pec gy? 2 an tee 
. . ) ~~ r ‘ : Dr. Muck is certainly tearhine at . BIO. ut nothing of ie lon reatn 
becomes so engrossed with his mastery There is some brusque satire in the f ton Bend pay Re lesan gr i ig Reg ul iin gap > Heetnuean per a oehtiie of the 
; : . ‘sat : _- ; > lesson that in a symphony j : 2 np Sai oe 
of his Means that he forgets the need last, division of the symphony, far more f concert. the symphony orchestra f ge ps he ‘well-rounded melody that one finds in 
of saying something. telling than any in part two, which the} the attraction. Here we are at the sixth ; Schubert or Schumann. One can compli- 
It 1s as though he set out to show us composer designates as= hi&  scherzo. goneetl i ony one vocalist has as vet | ment ey agente of the viclon ea ee 
een neard. The ascertirc rs - ‘ $e in one ot these moments O ucidlty, am 
what a modern symphony orchestra can though even here the waltz rhythm hasf ti Poe a er enna em ae Weer, POPES | tha: wos alanc ‘eserved he- 
: . ‘ on that vocalists break the unity of the 2!S0 the seod balance preserve in the» 
do when pushed to its utmost. The piece a few good moments of travesty. There programme, no matter how well they sing. C2nonic work of this movement. 
is a study in instrumental action. It lets 1s something fantastic in Mabhler’s con- [he operatic arias may well be left to the ©ne can pick out plums from the ScherZo 
; : | freat est: i “ , : peg ala ; also. Ty YO rar Ss > x . 2. ; ; 
us know what is the capacity output  trasts all through his work, but whether Sreat establishment two blocks away. The uso, There were some exquisite bits of 
in t d ti f band of the’ th ffact ee ; y earnest auditor is best content when the’ horn-Pplaying, and there was an intelligible 
1 one an eascu Aon, or . and O c- . ese effects are made in fun or earnest | programme is entirely instrumental, and waltz, in which, however, the dancers had 
most expert musicians playing the long-| 3s hard to tell. Sometimes. you think he everybody seemed more than content yes- @oubts as to whether they should waltz @F 
est time that an audience will continu-' is blundering and you want to laugh tardies afternoon. , “gage re course the Scherzo was mot 
. ‘ . ‘ . . . ! AC j Qo} > rs ic "HOrre » | < , Uu . "O) ; LU le ‘ € : ser f ' 
ously listen. ' at him; again you think he is doing it phe weno One imagine that this programme “appa cg ; yu) m carts compose! will make 
7 | aC , , 5 was a very short one, even if it is pre- PIS Scherzo frenzied, earnest, hystericad, 
ie work is never dull nor does it: all on purpose to scandalize you and you sented in only two lines. Modern com-/ PUt never serenely pleasant or Bay. 
ever make hard demands on the hearer’s conclude that he is laughing at you. posers may not have as many ideas as the; /" the finale there came an Adagietto 
understanding. It enchains attention in Dr. Muck’s reading of the vast compo- older classics, but they take a good deal| that was both comprehensible and beawtts 
much the same way that a _ Liszt: sition was a marvel both f the stand- more time in presenting ‘them. The first} fUJ. There was a tender theme upon. hs 
h odv d Tes y. ; : y , ? : : Oo vi whet movement of the Mahler symphony is alone violins, which was afterwards taken in 
rhaps y does. It is invigorating mu-, point of sympathetic interpretation and long enough to fill half of a concert, a ®USmentation upon the violoncellos. And 
si¢ and still it fails to touch that which of technical command. His knowledg' Te POE poem in itself. Those who came /” the final movement there was mueh 
is emotionally highest in us. In spite of | of the book seemed as thorough as if he i ad ab al yin out abit ee seats for i ads br nae overt to. the ee eae 
its le F , : ; su : aDOL lait-an-hour, out they were cer- “"'\ ; : ovement Was attrac vein 
>ngth, it makes easy listening. Com-| were turning the leaves of a symphons tainly able to hear much of the move-} SPite of its complexities. Here one could) 
pared with a work which is as much| Of Beethoven’s. He was ahead of the ment in the corridors, or even in the street.| &t last discover something like absolute: 
more original as it is shorter, the Sibelius} Men at every instant and he gave each As it is only about seven months ago] M™¥sic, something which charmed by ‘ts. 


me : ‘ that w arc Ros pede : ‘ ..1 content and by its skil i es eet 
symphony of three concerts ago. it is a! instrumental choir and each solo member iat We heard this symphony, thepe afof cl cl acatady. “Net swe iene chick 
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feure a trifle. vulgar and suggesting 4 t { 


wi . 7 Ps i : ; Hs Oy 
es 
cancan. | ' s 
When the symphony was performed here 


| Pape yi bik; eae ee 
a, short time ago, there was a necessary | Fh eg te i. e | 
makeshift in its performance. There all . : “A 
an inyportant harp part in the work, in, | 
the finale. Our great harpist, Mr. Schu- 


'ecker, had died suddenly. and there was no 


'ehance to replace him. Therefore in that | 
performance the harp was replaced by the 
piano (well played by Mr. Nagel), which 
eould not bring out the composer's full ® 


: ; ; ee 
thought. Yesterda Vy afternoon the The W Nutter, ode Ney oe ? ' 3 


harpist, Mr. Eloly. gave this part very ef- | 


‘fectively. It was the first opportunity that ; 
_ Mr. Holy has had to show his full powers, : Remarkable I ribute to 


| and he made good use of it. 


ee mee ne ee 
_ 


| Altogether the symphony makes a good - M Af M hl | j 
-{mpression. It is a skilful and a dramatic en ter a er ai 


work. It is greater than the recent sym- | 
‘phonic works of Elgar, Pederewski or Sib- 
elius. Its defects are prolixity, giving pro- | 
gramme touches without presenting a 
‘“Hrogramme, ’ and sometimes a fragment- 
| ary. style which seems to be the bane of 
'most of the recent large works. In spite 


$e 3 BY! OLIN DOWNES 
of these defects one teeis that there is Ss 
*much.-that is great in this composition. The | Dr. Muck’s performance of Mah- 


Symphony 


audience evidently thought so, and the ap- ler’s Fifth, Symphony, the main mat- | 


plause was very enthusiastic atter the first lh . 
and last movements. The scherzo istheleast } ter of the= programme of the public 


‘work was something really great. it was | 


one of Dr. Muck’s triumphs, and the whole | Orchestra yesterday afternoon if] 


orchestra, but ‘especially trumpets, horn, | S mphony Hall, must be counted 


harp and kettledrum, deserve enthusiasti : 
praise. | among the greatest performances that 
| 


Next came a Notturno bv Mozart for | this superb body of players have 
four small orchestras. This Mozart 15 | : . ° : ; . 
more Siave and less dvednatie fhan {he given in years in this city. This per 


eumposers who have the public ear at the | formance was distinguished not only 
present time. Berlioz once wrote a by technical excellence, but the most 


Requiem for several orchestras used 
simultaneously and the ear-doctors pro- faithful adherence to the intentions of 


| posed to build him a monument in grati- the composer. It was a performance 


tude for his aid to their profession. But , ‘ 
Mozart seems to use his four orchestras due to one of those rare and ee 
| more for a display of wane tino a iable occasions when the men are in 
i ” ani ac ; r 3 1.2 - on i | 
and does not aim to ‘play skilful ya sledielaaaiel rapport with the leader, aed 
with a loud noise.’ We may remind out 

readers that a Notturno (or Nocturne) when the leader himself becomes 3n 
was once a serenade, and a serenade was interpretive genius. 

a suite of pieces suited for a short open- 
| air performance. Such was the Notturno ©" bes Ps 
| of yesterday. _: ITS GRANDEUR DISPLAYED 
It was a series of pretty thoughts at 
' achoed from one orchestra to the other, | Thanks to this performance, the 
| In the last movement the score ran Kat ‘grandeur and the passion of the music 
| even to a string garda teh ng pray: | were more nobly realized than ever 
rhie ‘ame in like a : 

concert which came 1n 
| out like a mouse. Even the best pre- i before in this city—and the symphony 


pared gruel would not taste well after | had been performed before in Boston 


| turtle soup, and the Mozart work came, j/at three different pairs of symphony |jf 


} 


| after the stupendous performance of the | concerts. The symphony is of astound- jf 


Bi 
4 
#* 
¥ 


There is an especially interesting pro- igs the word that shall give the reader |p 


rhat as & anti- its 
rast symphony, somewhat as al anti- |ing dimensions, and this applies to 
bh . ‘spirit not less than its form. Where 


2X sek, and who did not listen yesterday any im- 
amme announced for next week, al who y 
Lk erent and well-fitting soloist—Fritz pression of its vastness and spiritual- 


‘cler ity? Unhappily, the futility of lan-| 
Meu ria guage is never more apparent than | 


’ 


effective movement. The reading of mim rehearsal of the Boston Symphony | 


: 6 a -— = . ’ q ee 
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e of| The scherzo, far’ more ‘extended and 


insuperable to man.’’ 
Inspiration Endless 


t 


i) | apocalyptic. 
!! symphonists, 

| iffew, have shown such imaginative an 

' | coustructive power as Mahler shows in 

‘ (ithis work. His inspiration is endless, Music like the wine of 
‘iand his emotion such that it hag/| life, and every measure is fresh, vigor- 
\! spurred him’ on, has driven his pen, it the ae from the beginning to 
| a whirlwind, to complete a conception Fes raga siecle pan of the last 
| that towers up into infinite space. And). Ah gt ranks among the simplest 
‘|! scch is the balance and the strength 4" e finest pages. It is as the in- 


‘ 
| seems, as a leaf would be driven by 


of the structure that the hearer, in §7€r attainment of the ideal, but the | 
i spite of its enormous divisions, . can final fugue has the vigor, the humor, 


| | the pulse of ‘actual li 

|), realize from the beginning the devel- “tual life that only the 
] opments that are to come, and in the | of ™men attain, and that not all the 
[ate page feel the promise and the mreat men perpetuate in tones as 
| 
' 


fulfilment that is to comé at the last, A @hler has done. The climaxes are: 


was a hero. To set -ou® on’ such a foggy Bas "thomas tn tn eee 


before, the joyo 
of a figure 

| which is ano 
}pal idea of 


| road, to dream such a dream, in an 
(;@poch of materialism, and in the midst. 
{of all sorts of struggles>of the most 
| and disillusionizing character. 
‘required a stormy soul. It was Rich- 
|; ard Strauss who, questioned about the 
meaning of his tone poem, ‘Thus || 

pake Zarathustra,’’ answered that he | 


to indicate successive steps in the de- 

velopment of man, from the beginning 

oe to cy present epoch. If Mahler 

ad explained the significance of his The occa 

; si 

remengeus and impassioned music he remember, re aig EP vo Higgs all wil 
, ica replied with a truer mo4d- |} individual virtuosi of the rei “4 ok 
rt th he Bs: ott nig inet ise con | first trumpeter was only one of Riou 
Nf ception har - ’ 
bis ardly iess stu-| who covered themselves with glory. 


| The men accomplished the impossible. 
Depicts World’s Despair 


Nor was Dr. Muck slow to sho 
S his 
appreciation, as he h hi 
But notwithstanding its immensity, the} the orchestra when the  enptanae 

Renat Suarestentetic of this symphony is, rye nt him back to the stage,’ after 

oe -embracing humanity. Mahler's The ro sty for the third time. 
fret movement is Aled wien the des-| the, Performance of Moxart's “Not 
Pair, . al, not of na- estras o 
tions, but of the world for the things it Meme oR pe bass and two horns wal 
br. vs loved in and now despaired of. pg =o pd programme making. This 
iF € close of this movement, follow- ith stened easily, or exhausted 
| ng the great tread_of the march, is the bin S pg » One did not need to listen 
er splendor of the moment when Have "Nothing more or less, would 
rumpets proclaim a -chorale-likel p Sone well after the symphony, 

gure, and then there igs the curious) #4 the performance was additionally 
ending, with the passages for the harp] ®°0thing by reason of its euphony 

and the flutes—a place very remindful "*“~~° | 7 

of the waterfall music in Tschaikow- . 

belt Meic eagp ign ony: And if one 
a2 meaning into this music~— 

it may be confessed that one must,: for KREISLER 


it is too articulate to refuse it 'a mean- | 


jing, even if the meaning be a different | 
One for each individual, according to ——— 
his nature—if one must give a meaning | 
to all this, is there not a suggestion of 


| 
| 


The man who wrote this symphony Stupendous. One hears again the. 
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» next week’s concerts. The new work | as it seems, comes” the | 
the grief, the despair, 


on the program will be Florent ; 
Schmitt’s ‘La Tragedie de Salome.” 
; . 4 sl 


me ) THE SYMPHONY | CONCERT into the joy and the zest of living again. : pon 
But, whereas in the scherzo it was the voice | which it is to play, opening the fields 

Bi ; ee ; | of sensuous 4nd uneasy joy, now it is the through which it is to range, must He > he 
x purnal -_——-———}f VF IDs MAHLER’S MIGHTY SEMPBONS | voice of power, strong, elate, controlled, | high inventive faculty which in the great 


AGAIN eat 
: : | I hw LAG a3 | Sweeping forward in its glowing strength | composers, as in other great creative art- os 
Symphony Audience Gives ‘Iran, 


to full, confident and high achievement, | ists, is their individual genius, Out of this 
the Orchestra an 
Ovation. 


MET : ' months—lessens hardly a whit the power | the power in. which they are to unfold. - 
ete sion Behind—Contrasts with the Sym- » and the glory of this music. Who of the | yore truly they are the concentrated es-_ 
By E. F. Harkins honic Fashions of the Time—Dr. Muck | composers of our time has imagined and | sence of that beauty or that power, wait- 
Such a performance of Mahler's fifth Pp onic asnions lve 4 wielded such mighty tumults of impas- ing release by the composer’s resources. 
‘symphony as the Boston Symphony and the Orchestra Surpass Themselves » sioned sound? Not even Strauss himself. # qn the melody of the slow movement, stat- 
"e stra cave vesterday would honor | In them are titanic force, titanic pas- } eq at its simplest, is the intense beauty . 
eee, Save yesterda: NCE more, yesterday afternoon, | sion, titanic struggle. Masses of sound that the unfolding of the song only ampli- 
any composition. Better, perhaps, ee Mahier’s fifth symphony unfolded do battle and shiver themselves as_ in [ fies. The naked measures of the sensuous 
anything else heard so far this season, its splendor of voice and its power elemental outcry and elemental  con- 1 melody of the scherzo keep their tang, | 
it revealed the sterling virtuosity of | and passion of ,idea and or a flict. Suddenly, out of all this atl The finale clangs exultantly almost before 
these hundred players and the stimu- | to an audience that at each pause ye ne , mult, rises stark and clear ip Poe | it has begun, Not merely harmonic and 
latine leadership of Dr. Muck. seemed to return through a tae batcadee | a single instrumental voice, isolated, poig- j instrumental trappings make the dirge 
ee msldtat | . g+ | Overwhelmed silence to the normal condl- nant, puissant—the swift and sure concen- } poignant. By these titles is Mahler an in- 
Peet ene, Suck were associates Ot fla matmuaeees applause of a Sym- tration or the swift and sure contrast to | yentor of beautiful and puissant melody. 
‘Prague late in the , and when phony Concert. Once more, the trumpets all the surging sound that has gone before. | tis thought, born into tones, becomes 
Mahler learned that Muck was coming | of Jjament and anguish pierced the air as The voice Foes its way against a tonal emotion. 2 a 
to Boston he said to his old confrere in the sudden and sharp release of shin background in Which these surges vies | 
7 vy words: “If you do decide pent feeling. Again the dirge-like mare beat, subdued. Or else as the purpose and , And what 
- i 5 spp c my symphonies, let it ran its rhythmed course, while above its the passion of the music changes, purely | 
af ae roo rae There was a dispute grim beat rose and fell the voice of mourn- sensuous melody, many-voiced as are the 


“of 
of 


7 


The Course of the Music Before a Newly | The music rings with-this final triumph. genius in Mahler springs his full-voiced | 


Pome and far-flung melodies. They are more 
Thrilled Audience—The Power of Its Repetition, as yet—and the performance } than material for manipulation. They are 


Voice—Invention, Imagination and Pas- | |f of yesterday was the third within seven | more than the germ of all the beauty and 
’ 


, 
: 


er ---— -——o 


emotion! These are the 
days in many of the arts, in many a place 


- - - ani 2 > 
- ~y 
2 =< - i > 
= « 
Se ee | 


even then over the intrinsic merits of ing that will not be stayed or serena 
Mahler’s works for orchestra and an‘ Suddenly the voice burst into wild — 
impression that Muck and other di  feree outcry, as though it were tearing = 
tinguished conductors were not any too the vitals. of its own grief in blind rebel- 
enthusiastic over them. sis lion at the pain it could no longer bear. 
Dr. Muck could not bring out the fifth The beat of the dirge stilled this raging. 
| Sympheny when he first came here be- gombre and more sombre became the la- 
eer sound the scores vega ere ke. ment. It died in the distant and vanishing 
mere we the ideas of Mr. Gericke | ine gt the anguished trumpets. . . + + 
~ eo: Cid + engl ‘ata A appiateds barr Then followed the music of struggle and 
4 and Witn muen Tt Sa , SF ; : : oO | 
Dok that attended vesterday’s perform- aspiration—wherein the pet age sy gatnes | 
ance. It is a colossal composition, tak- fight themselves into tona : 2 nage A 
ing am hour and a quarter to perform, strength strand by strand, and then «aiid | 
and it bristles with difficulties. But and shatter their power upon some Aa 
there are marked lyric qualities that that they can neither shake nor ayheue. se 
appeal to the public, and, in addition moments the music is in such titanic | 
to these, there is the splendid playin= yyyjt. At others it is as though it were 
of the orchestra to lend reemorable ¢niritualized, as though resting in the con- 
peauties to this week's performances. flict it dwelt upon the vision beyond. It 
Dr. Muck conducted as if it were a renews the battle of aspiration until at last 
Jabor of love with him, and the orches- ‘every ‘force is apent.  Eiven’ the’ vision 


sponded magnificently. nd is disillu- 
tra resp Ge ‘rable was the verform- cracks and vanishes. The e i ehatt 
Equally admirable Not always shé 


“are 4turne for four sion and despair. , 

Siaalt f° ste which has ane been the music be thus joyless and yaaa ving 
heard “phn since 1882. There is a lead- tending and baffled, wild and nies nib nt 
inz orchestra of about a dozen strings /'Out of spiritual conflicts it re i ie 
and a few brasses, and three “echo” life, but to life lived intensely, véren ne 
orchestras. This number came virtu- ately. The long scherzo seethes W ay 
ally as @ novelty, not only in the ar-  gensuous zest of living, sets fire to ‘ p dt 
rangement of the players, but in the pyrns away the melancholy, that like ; 
nature of the music itself. The per- memory of old forgotten things will — 
formance was at once spirited and ele- over it. Light and glinting tumult shal 
gant. | still these intruding voices. . . . Next 
The audience gave Dr. Muck and the slowly emerges as out of the mysterious 
orchestra an ovation after the Mahler and ineffable music of the air, the song of 


Datate Sretsier will be the soloist at | Wondrous beauty that is the adagietto. It 


|nonie, rhythmic and instrumental]  re- 
| source. Mahler indeed possessed this mas- 
| sine and used it as the force or the 


timbres of an orchestra, glamored with a 
whole prism of harmonic colors, accented 
to the utmost of rhythm and progression. 
glistens and dances along its course intensi- 
fying at every turn the brightness of its 
voice and the freedom of its step. So 
Mahler wrote his scherzo. The glow, the 
exhilaration of it are almost titanic. Yet 
again he could compass and intensify the 
depth and serenity of pure song rising to 
higher and higher ecstasy on the unfold- 


ing wings of its own beauty. Who of our 


generation has matched the ecstatic inten- 


sity, of this adagietto? Only Bruckner in 


the slow movements of one or two of his 
Symphonies. Yet even there his voice, 
moved as he was, now and then halts and 
stammers. Mahler’s never loses its hizga 
nd fervent exaltation. It fuses its medi- 
im in itself, 

rk is easy to say that all this is of the 
‘Tgher, the finer, the sublimated rhetoric 
£ music, outflung by an-imagination and 
| hand that were masters of endless har- 


finesse of his purpose counselled him. But 


not merely of such mastery are born 
) Such melodies as fill this Symphony. It 


does not give birth to the anguished mu- 
Sic of the dirge, to the sensuous bright- 


4 ness of the music of the scherzo, to the 


deep and enfolding beauty of the slow 
song, to the wild force of the music of con- 


gathers, mounts, expands and finally un- i flict, to the high exultant joy of the music 


| and among many different sorts of arti- 


ficers in them, when it is the fashion to 


feel delicately and subtly, to be adroit and > 
Supersensitive in the expression of these 
feelings, to let reasoned nicety curb large 
| and free utterance. Our time is wary of 
| intense mood and passion as intensely ex- 
| pressed, We are wary of heroics unless 
they are mighty enough in themselves and. 
in the expression to conquer us. They 
have conquered us in Wagner’s muste- 
/ dramas. They may yet conquer ug) -in) 
Some of Mahler’s symphonies. And. if. 
ever he wrote high heroic music he wrote 
it in this fifth symphony. Magnitude, 


magnificent magnitude of imagination de- 


| signed it. Passion, mighty passion, fills 


almost all of it. The dirge coneentrates 
and intensifies the anguish and the wild 
rebellion of human mourning that will not 


be comforted until it has ‘spent itself in 


exhaustion. High human struggle, exalted 


Spiritual conflict, the battle of man against. 


the fate of disillusion and despair beats 


through the sequence to the dirge. The ° 
, justihood of the scherzo runs high. Beau-* 


ty upborne with deep and passionate in- 
tensity fills the adagietto. The full jov 
of living and achieving pulses and sings 
and exults through the finale. Through-. 
out, the symphony is a Symphony of great 
and deep and elemental human passions, 
first concentrated into the melodies and — 
then released and outpoured from t em 
with puissant and passionate imagination 
ant mighty and passionate utterance, 
Greatly daring, Mahler has greatly accom-” 
plished. | SNS 
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combinations 


nice his music sound like that of no other 
omposer of our time. The distinction lies 


saa) 
» * . 
a oy Se Wet 
: viet : 


-@eeper. For Mahler’s music is differently 
designed, imagined and impassioned beside 
“any. other music of this generation. It 


‘alone has titanic voice uttering titanic 
- emotion. We must mistrust, we almost fear 
‘such music because it overwhelms us. We 


are not quite ready to acknowledge its 
titles till we have heard it many times and 
grown used to new and strange sensations. 


“We need something to reassure us. Yester- 


day, perhaps, that assurance came in Dr. 
Muck and the orchestra. There they were. 


/ unmistakably the conductor and the band 


before whom we sit weekly in Symphony 


‘ Mall, Yet thefe was Dr. Muck wielding 
“Mahler’s tonal masses as with the mighty 


hand of the composer himself, accenting 
every rhythm, ordering every progression 
and climax, baring single voices, laying on 
‘color and contrast as with the intensity 
of Mahler’s own spirit. There he was 
grasping and then unfolding the vast de- 
sign of the symphony and charging each 
part, even each phrase, of it with its in- 
tensity of passionate imagination and pas- 
sionate mood, And there was the or- 
chestra, with each man doing all that fell 
to him as though he were working in the 
conductor’s image. In Mahler’s also both 
wrought, As they believed,'so might we 
believe also. a os a 


MAHLER’S FIFTH 
SYMPHONY REPEATED 


G Corte on 2.2. (3 
Colossal Work in Epic Sofeit 
Superbly Played. 


Grows in Nobility and Grandeur in 
Spite of Some Prolix Passages. 


Mahler’s fifth symphony stands repe- 
tition. An interval of months preced- 
ing a repetition of a musical work is 
sometimes a severer test than one of 
weeks. Then only the broad lines of the 
‘first impression are left. Detail that 
may have particularly engrossed the 
fancy or filled the ear has paled or 
been obliterated, and the second hear- 
| ing, while not forgetting certain convic- | 
| Mtl. tat followed the first, still pos | 
‘gesses eagerness and freshness as of | 
new tablets yet to be written upon. 
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Fe be ee Lo mt oF ey eA oe 
for the second time, | 


‘ 


e third and fourth times 
afet his regi a ions Ane 
rofoun r » ahd 
fear the close of the season, which had 
not lacked for musical entertainment, 
Again yesterday afternoon this sym- 
phony, conceived and for the greater 
part wrought in the epic vein, held the 
audience, called forth demonstrative 
applause at the Close of the first two 
divisions, according to Mahler’s multi- 
lied tabulation, and impelled continued 
Sandclappins after the last, which the 
conductor acknowledged with the usual 
tribute to the men, himself joining in 
the demonstration and showing his ad- 
miration and thanks for the manner of 
their performance. It was one beyond 
which it would seem that orchestral 
and individual virtuosity could not go. 


_—— 


rather. 


Some Wearying Moments. 


in the symphonic form that plays over 


an hour~—this one ran about 70 min- 


utes—and maintains an  unfaltering 
level of significance would be the work 
of a superman. None will deny that 
there are passages which the com- 
poser may have heard in a more sub- 
lemated and less obvious form, but 
when set upon paper and reproduced 
by instruments appear to weigh down 
rather than to speed imagination. 

In the last movement, the fugal 
theme beginning with the descending 
skip of the fourth is persistent and. 
rhythmically monotonous to the point 
cf weariness. There are portions of 
the development in the stormy pages 
of the first part wherein the composer 
suggests and approaches an impeding 
climax, only to defer it until anticipa- 
tion wanes. 

But these are of short duration, in- 
terludes between noble and loftily sus- 
tained passages wherein the orchestra 
seems the inevitable and primal me- 
dium of a great mind and spirit. 

It is not impossible that certain pages 
of this work will increase in majesty 
and beauty as they increase in number 
of performances—the dead march, in 
which the: thought of the grave is not 
crushing, overwhelming; parts of the 
scherzo, where Mahler could not long 
forsake the serious vein, and above all, 
the heavenly calm of the slow move- 
ment for strings. Only genius could 
have expressed the serene confidence of 
faith that Mahler expresses here by 
the simple use of deferred resolutions 
in his melody, particularly in those 
final measures, which seem a gigantic 
scroll let down from the heavens. 


Work for the Trumpet. 

Any record of the symphony or of the 
performance would be incomplete that 
did not note the herculean responsi- 


bility Mahler lays upon the first trum- 
pet, and Mr Heim’s heroie discharge of 
it. The part demands a elarion tone, 
an extraordinary range and a style that 
might have announced across the skies 
the birth of each new star. 

Mozart’s nocturne for four small or- 
chestras (string quartet and two horns) 
was a foil for this titian music. The 
antiphonal chantings of the themes, by 
turns pompous, smug and airily grace- 
ful, sounded prettily, if somewhat mo- 
notonously, but cannot be said to bring 


Me 
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ail DE 2010 «} easy to conceive of a more effectivé in- 
| y WN t and \ivaidi.|_terpretation. - Never has the orchestra 
: The orchestr @ (Aret time ih Basel oo med 80 elastic, so dramatic, so: plas-. 


r Anacreon”’ ov : | | S, and we do. not 
and ‘aloe Suertane, tye Roi dys.” : forget stirring and magnificent perform- 


yances of the past. Each member shared 


a Gate Ghee OA cee in the glory, and yet it is not invidious 
| | to speak of Mr. Heim’s superb playing 
bE — of the difficult trumpet part in the first 


movement, for the dramatic—we had al- 


most written theatrical~effect of many 
pages depends upon the’ skill and the 

SYMPHONY H Al audacity of the solo trumpeter. | 
The symphony itself is like unto the 


i Gre ene sreat image that stood before Nebuchad- 

Weratd. Plow: <2 ‘ C3 | ea in a vision. “And the for 
’ ioe } thereof was terrible. This image’s head 
Amazingly Brilliant Perform- ee of fine gold, his breast and his arms 
‘ 'Of silver, his belly and his thighs of 
ance of Mahler’s No. 5 in brass; his legs of iron, his feet part of 

: iP tae and part of clay.’’ 

bs Sharp Vinor. H There are musical thoughts that are 
i{lovely and noble. By their side are 
,) themes of a vulgarity that is masked 
only by adroit contrapuntal treatment 
TRUMPET PLAYING SU PERB or by the blare of instrumentation which 
gives a plausible and momentary im- 
ies portance, There {ts excessive reiteration 
of subjects and devices, and the skill 


| Work Is Like the Great lmage displayed in embellishment and varying 


of orchestral color, colors rather than 


;} nuances, does not relieve the monotony. 
That Stood Before The opening is ipa but the chief 
Nebuchadnezzar. 


Prservs of the Dead March is as the figs 
announced sonorously, “‘in the name of 
| the Prophet.’’ The first pages of. the 
| second section, ‘'Stoermily restless,’ are 
By PHILIP HALE ja Stroke of genius, the free expression 
he ate , Of wild imagination. There are charm-. 
| i€ sixth public rehearsal of the Bos- ing ideas in the Scherzo, and there is* 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. .-Muck, | also much that is only ‘whimsical, as | 
conductor, took place yesterday after- Prey is Mahler had ae nf hogy ria! 
‘ Or his own amusement, and sa Oo | 

noon { ? " . 
oF n Symphony Hall. The program | himself, ‘‘Let us'try it this way. I won- | 
was aS follows: Mahler’s Symphony inj} der how it will sound.” ‘The Adagietto, | 
C.sharp minor, No. 5, and Mozart’s| Which yesterday might have been taken 
Notturno for four orchestras of two vio- | 2t 2 little faster pace to the advantage | 
line.’ sion s of the melodic line, is the most emotion- | 
S, Viola, bass and two horns (K, 286). | a1 portion of the work, and here Mahler} 
Although the performance of Mahler's;employed simple means. Here the | 
symphony is one of the triumphs of this} ‘®°0usht and the expression are happily | 
| orchestra, and the ey iaplf-An oF wedded, nor does the ghost of Wagner, 
| sie bbe © symphony itsel 18 Of; seen for a moment smiling, forbid this 
;4n unusual nature, there were many Va-! union. Tt may be that in the Finale the 


|cant seats in the second balcony. It! composer could not help remembering 


. » wondrous the D major, in the 
cannot be said. th a tia te lthe wondrous theme, . or, > 
| at the music is, too ' Adagio of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 


familiar. The ; . ° 
| Was the fourth inthis city, aha ve bh ip but the resemblance is after all only a 
impressi ys ep suggestion, and this Finale in- rondo) 
pression made last April was surely} ~~ * k eae ; | 
not eff . form, with the majestic peroration, is | 
| “faced, There are pages that make} —...’.. 7 y ' ot ave Tall 
'an it edi worked so that there is a steady creg-' 
: mmediate appeal, the Dead March, ' : ria 
‘the q ; cendo of interest. As a whole, Mahler’s 
'e aance music in the Scherzo, the long] ‘ ‘ - mi EB | 
| Sustained melodie lin f the Adagiett symphony, with its mixture: Of (tam) 
Rtg: sic sh with trad grand and the common, with its spon-, 


This music is not subtle impressionistic 
| ate ee BE: | ’ ~~" | taneity and its laborious artifice, is like | 
Symbolical, perplexing tothe mass of hear- ae ie great image that stood betaval 


€rs who are in the habit of saying: “I i | 
bPsisy , ees ‘ N ‘thadnezzar in the vision o ; 
am not a musician ; but I know what I heen aan she n ae 
“ae and jauntily condemn d’Indy, De- Mozart’s Notturno has not been} 
eae we later Strauss and all thelr] played here since Mr. Henschel brough* 
nie wid — tt therefore Surprising that it out early in 1882. It was written at! 
ann p aicony was not filled with Salzburg, possibly in imitation of an 
hari ents, the curious, and all those wk} «ono piece by Haydn and belongs to 
The Garictecamee wenn r was ama: the class of inconsiderable pieces 
| : raa emiad- kno s musical jokes. As a rule, tn 

ingly brilliant even for. this orchestra! “"°W" ®8 ™musical Jo — 


| 
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humorous. The 


Notturno, however, served to relieve 


the tension of the audience aftcr | Ss | 1] 

Mahler’s music. | ymphony Ha 7 
The program for next week is as fol- | 

lows: . Florent Schmitt, “La Tragedie| 

de Salome,” after ye Fan wg 

d’Humieres (first time here); Mozart, | : | 

i violin concerto in D major No, 4 (Mr... . SEASON 1913-14. 

Kreisler) ; Cherubini, overture to | 

‘‘Anacreon’’; Viotti, violin concerto, A 


‘minor, No. 22 (Mr. Kreisler); Lalo, ' 
overture to “Le Tol a'Ys | BOSTON SYMPHON | 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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FLORENT SCHMITT ‘‘La Tragédie de Salomé’’ 


(First time in Boston) 


MOZART CONCERTO for VIOLIN in D major, No. 4 


~ 
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CHERUBINI OVERTURE to ‘‘Anacreon’”’ 


LS RIES 


VIOTTI VIOLIN CONCERTO in A minor, No. 
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LALO OVERTURE to ‘‘Le Roi d’Ys”’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. FRITZ KREISLER 
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Conductor. 
ino grazioso. 


Soloist: 


Programme. 
Poem by Robert d’Humiéres 


(First time in Boston) 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in A minor, No. 22 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN in D major, No. 4 (K. 218) 
Moderato. 


“La Tragédie de Salomé”’ for ORCHESTRA, after a 
Allegro. 


Andante cantabile. 

Rondo. Andant 
OVERTURE to “‘Anacreon’’ 
Adagio. 

Agitato assai. 

OVERTURE to “‘Le Roi 


VIL. CONCERT. 


Symphony Hall. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29, AT 8 P. M. 


I, 
Il. 
ITT. 
I, 
II. 
III. 


SEASON 1913--14 
Mr. FRITZ KREISLER 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Dr. KARL MUCK, 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


FLORENT SCHMITT 


MOZART 
CHERUBINI 
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AE PET mC RRR a ae MS ag oP { Ce 
Ror. Seten oe vat \% e: gy a) iS: | 
Producing Florent Schmitt’s orchestral 
suite based on the ballet, “Tragedy of 
Salome,” Karl Muck directed the Boston’ 
Symphony orchestra in its seventh pub- 
lie rehearsal on Friday afternoon, For 
the third time this season he enriched 
his program with solo numbers, present- | 
ing Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, in two 
short works. The program was as fol- 
lows: Schmitt, “Tragedy of Salome’ 
(first time in Boston); Mozart, coneerto 


Boston Ho efemtiain POV. 4 

Lurid Fantasy Playe 
for violin in D major, No. 4 (K 218); 
‘ : 9. ret] 
Cherubini, overture to “Anacreon”; Vi- , 


otti, concerto for violin in A minor, No.| by Symphony; K rej- 
sler Soloist 
| 


ALOME 


22; Lalo, overture to “King of Ys.” : 
The Boston Symphony orchestra play- 
ing theatrical music is like an accom- 
plished -reader interpreting a drama, 
The hearer is delighted with the stimu- 
lating effect on his imagination. He | 
is pleased with the opportunity to be | 
his own stage manager and = scene 
painter, He takes satisfaction in rul- 
ing the pageant according to his own 
fancy. In the case of music Sette 
such as was presentex | 
 Peidae, Marais have a a their they unduly lengthened the th 
best occasions. They are even in a gramme. Yet the audience remainec 
better situation than when a pictorial after Mr. Kreisler’s last concerto and 
tone poem is played, for they know || recalled him so frequently that the 


— | : 
tual scenery has been painted || f the concert, which came at 
that ac : a % 
for the music and that mimes have, 


4:40, was still further delayed. | 

really stepped and posed to its | The tebe wae. deaerved by Mr.| 

fore locate the picture. ' Pa wee pheeaee we 

as J tigi cannot etre do | Kreisler, a violinist of ya aa 
ina iF Ses Srey Late iii neert } 
when the composer writes his descrip- | why should an hair shar co ee. 
tion after the manner of a novelist. | made the occasion or . ie 
A little indication of the plot of the | ance of two violin concertos : al 
ballet is, of course, necessary; and this| is a greater attraction than Mr. inhi 
was provided for the Schmitt music by| jer, and that is the Boston Symphony 

the program book. If we do not try to Orchestra. 

make the program notes serve us as a 

line guide, but take their general ae we | 

) 

i 

' 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


| Two violin concertos were ) 
‘tributed by Fritz Kreisler, the vio- 
‘linist, to the programme of yester-) 
‘day afternoon’s public rehearsal of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and| 


con- | 
' 


' 
‘ 


REMINISCENT OF ‘DEBUSSY 


Mr. Kreisler’s concertos were tose 
1 by Mozart in D Major, No. 4 (Koc'ie! 


and adapt it in our own way, Ae can 
make them serve us well. We can con- 

Telia n arrangeme f the figures | ‘ 
trive our own ari ange sg ) eh, hal (Sheed he Miaka Ek X Sieior, op. 2 
xs ri oe me ee + reparatory || Both are compositions exceptionally 
music is contemplative and p 7) | whe h iolin, and in some 

| : pted for the violin, soa 
and in the moments when it bursts out | péapects they were especially welcome, 
with a surprise. oes | g the | | ofa 

"The Schmitt suite is entertaining for | Schmidt’s peg nee of ee es asic, 
its orchestration and for its contrasts of Ae i oA nage consisting of 
tone power and color. It commands the | passages taken with both hands from 
listener’s attention more fixedly than | the score of Debussy. agin ly es a 
many a work which is contrived on! the younger men who, whether the: 


| ’ » Must admit that Debussy | 
standard architectural formulas. | will or no, must admit that De 


|following the lurid fantasy of Florent 


' “the dance of fear.”’ 


EET EE Oe ee cae _— a eee. es oe = ees ae eee mS ee oe 


| lence, 
| dancing. 


' thund 
' Herod starts to his feet. 


John intercepts him and Herod 


to Schmidt’s music. The dances of 
Miss Fuller were ‘'the dance of pearls,”’ 
“the dance of steel,’”’ “thé dante of the 
“peacock,”” “the dance of 
Other persons in 
the cast were immovable on the stage. 
They watched Miss Fuller, and M. Ra- 
mond Stoulig thought that they could 
have done no better. All this ana 


more we are told by the programme 
book, 
Schmidt’s. music, later extended into 


|What is practically a Symphonic poem 


for full modern orchestra, is divided 
into these sections: Prelude, ‘‘Dance 
of Pearls’; “‘The Enchantments of the 
Sea,” “Dance of the Lightnings,”’ 
“Dance of Fear.” The scene of the 
prelude is a terrace of Herod’s palace, 
overlooking the Dead Sea. The moun- 
tains of Moab, “rose-colored and ruse 
set-hued,” are illuminated by the set- 
ting sun. John is seen for & moment 
On the terrace. Following this, torches 
light the stage and jewels sparkle from 
a coffer. Herodias plunges her hands 
into the scintillating mass, and Salome, 
a fascinated child, bends over the chest 
and plang her first dance. 


Herod Pursuing Salome 


In the next seene Herod is there, in. 
deep thought, and the watchful Herv- 
dias. Mysterious lights flicker on the 
sea and the engulfed five cities are 
Seen through the waves. Inthe si- 
“snatches of ancient *” rgiastie 
are breathed and rhythms of 
Mists arise from the sea, and 
them Salome seems to step as 
er rolls and she begins her dance. 
There is now | 
total darkness on the stage, only) 
brooken by terrible flashes of lightning | 
Which show Herod pursuing Salome. | 
makes | 
a furious gesture. Herodias signals the | 
executioner, who soon reappears with 
John’s head. Salome throws the head 


ditties’’ 


from 


over the battlement into the sea and 
the waters turn the color of blood. | 
From the sea—from every where—the 
‘head of John 

‘She turns 


| mastery that defies analysis, 
; confesses its origins, which 
The chain | t°° apparently to be found in the pages 
of Claude Achille, 
an thas written a 


stones of the citadel. 
Nebo vomits flames! 

of Moab is on fire. 

the dancer, who is 


infernal frenzy.” : | | 
Women’s Voices Heard : 


All things burst on 
swept away by 


| 


serpents,’’ ; 


/ 


| 


j this city, 


4 Written man 


| 


| few parallels, 


Th thé Section “Enchantments 

Sea,” the composer | 
voices, in an orchestral 
as the then 

tery of pulsati 
dedicated his sc 


4 
y 4 


The music of Schmidt i8 in the first. 
plate music for a spectacle. Gorgeous. 
as it is, it is not essentially for the 
concert, stage. And thére pages of De-. 
bussy. Debussy has now his school, and 
the sea of Schmidt is so much like the. | 
Sea of Debussy, as depicted in ‘‘Pelieas,” | 
in “La Mer,’’ and & page of the “Noc- | | 
turnes”’ for orchestra, that one {ts tempi- | 
ed to believe the younger man deliber= | |' 
ately guilty of the sincerest form of | 
flattery. It is said that Schmidt is || 
above all things an eclectic; not bound | | 
by' the limits of his city or country, or | tj 
as to limit his sympathies: with any 
ang all forms of beauty. ¥ 


Prelude Interests 


Of ‘La Tragedie de Salome,’ the 
prelude seemed at a first hearing to 
contain many of the most béautiful and 
genuinely imaginative pages. But it 
is too soon to talk very much of this 
music. We do not believe that Schmidt 
Can be given a place among the inno- 


by any leanings in art so pronounced 


\| vators of the day on the basis of the 
{ work heard of yesterday. 


Nor has 
Schmidt, heard rarely in 
been Overwhelmingly convinec-. 
ing. And yet, he has in this music 
heard yesterday, achieved wonderful 
moments of color and in actually de- 
veloping his ideas shows exceptional 
boldness and audacity. And he hag 
y & page truly oriental in 
its character, without the clap-trap 
imitations of the oriental style whieh 
are becoming so wearisome __ today. 
There ig oriental Spirit; as well as man- 
ner in this music. In fact, the chief 
melody, a languorous phrase with a 
characteristic turn, is less literally than 
SpirituaHy oriental. In this music there 
is foree, ferocity of Passion, a sugges- 
sth and of desert 
some of his pages thera are 
unless they be passages 
S “Herodias” that de- 
sands, lust-maddened be- 
© sensuality and thé fury 


other music of 


from Flaubert’ 
scribe burning 
holders and th 


' Of Salome’s dance, 


Defies Analysis 
Here is 2 modern artist portraying, 
r, an ancient thing, 


and doing it with an amazing technical 


even if it 
are often 


All in all, Séhmidt 
fascinating piece, and 





appreciated” and "Mr, "Kyreisler’ called out, od farbetweenss oo =. 
twice at its close. <. ibd | But we think that we discovered the dif- 


r aneet | | a erence between the phrases where’ § . 
| No good musician ever grows tired of | John had his head cut off, and where Sa: J 


~~ A 
Hier 


‘barbarian, and in Boston i | | Cherubini. His works wear better than | lome was dancing, and that is a sufficient 
‘and its atte: lant phenomena have at | those of most of his contemporaries. No | triumph for an ng in a first hearing: 
times a truly stimulating atmosphere. a PRL Lt, wonder that Beethoven reverenced bim and | of a modern work. ry ie 
jtimes ae es "= ee ate ph ar Boston A aN avy. | preferred his requiems to that of Mozart. The effect of the voices ig ba spagipe” he 
! : There is a Greek dignity about all of his | scene was good, yet peculiar. e beheve 
, : : A 

AT YESTERDAY’S work that prevents even his simpler | that Schmitt uses them as orchestral in- 

| touches from becoming trivial. His over- } struments to obtain a special tone color, . 
SYMPHONY CONCERT ture to Anacreon is primitive in its wilder The long programme ‘ended with a bril- 

_ touches, at least in comparison with what | liant performance of the overture to Le | 

aA tal STE i eA would be done with the subject today. Yet ‘ Roi qa’¥s’’ by Lalo. i | 


i: SYMPHO ¥ CR the points or dramatic power have not \" —— ee ek iT 
b&iovi 6 otis ny 


Any. eA . is This Week's Programme Varied faded as is the case with similar touches THE SYM PHONY CONCE 
' ) ay : ; in some of Mozart's works, and the con- : i (eas 
‘Austrian Violinist Gives an and Interesting, Although With- trapuntal work of this master is Pac Ive arcs, Rou. 29 V3 b 
| able. | ok TeX | 
‘ -- Out a s mphon Proper. it is not permissible to speak censur- lEXCITING MUSIC, NEW AND LD, 
Extremely Beautiful y P ; y P ingly of any technical defect at = Friday | AND MR. KREISLER ei 
Performance By Louis C. Elson. | rehearsal, yet a word may be allowed fr 


‘D : ‘about the horns. They broke in : ‘omi- , Rig 
PROGRAMME, . a re Y Vroke In a promi ver 4 Ve 
| nt passage j ; overture, ; oat | schmitt’s Strange 4 ay 
Florent Schmitt—"“Le Tragedie de Salome. me ois ty ea alah rlure, and last | £ and Thrilling Tragedy 
Write Kreisler’s beautiful violin play- | Mozart—Concerto for Violin. D Major se pa Al nee ce 5 rr ape a 4 of Salome’—A New Composer, and a 
x : Mr. Fritz Kreisler, ase trance. it May be that there is , ~ 
ing was the foremost feature of yveS- | Cherubini—‘‘Anacreon”’ overture. overcontidence in these eminent artists. Piece of Indisputable Power—A Classic 
, , , ’ Viotti—Violin Concerto. A minor, sistance : helt 
terday’s Symphony concert. The hall ; ¥¥ | "Mie. eeteler. The Viotti concerto was an entire suc- }' and a Romantic Overture in Shrewd 
r aX1F7 S s at. c nda t | - >see ety . a rr A ale ‘ + ; : AS f : s - : ‘ : ae " 
i ldap eee Cain. | f Walo—‘‘Le Roi a’¥s'" Overture, cess. Agel Mr. Kreisler showed himself ? Contrast—The Violinist in Two Eigh- 
4 . om a& Well-poised ,artist. and the~-cadenzas BEY ate 
siasm, such as Ysaye is wont to evoke, | ‘This time it was a symphony cence: bristling ‘with | 4i@icuittas. Beatty sloth ‘. teenth-Century Concertos or 
or Paderewski, thére was substantial | without a symphony and with a soloist tremendous virtuoso as ‘well We were mae 
en. wd the 5 ae ype virtuoso s I Hyiit there was a S\ mphonic wre | especially impressed with the dignified , N time, the necessities of contempo-_ 
Benen ep gbly-pojished. art. ogram | cuite., of symphonic dimensions, and th Adagio, and the final “‘Agitato Assai” was rary music may compel the symphony 
were Se itoadtt Eavicerte in D-major Seon anata FORGE GOES,” ERED, CABG SORES een well-fitted to wake up the public and the orchestras to maintain a stage as in 
[aa the Viotti concerto in A-minor. i= | ay me eee hae phd sO steel sgl | sreatest enthusiasm followed this work. a theatre and a company of dance 8, 
‘each the soloist displayed elegance of | were “well preserved, except that ° <a Nlorent Schmitt’s treatment of Salome | Mimes and actors to appear upon it. The 
| me (pirh Faye iNS ist need not to have appeared twice, bul | was the novelty of the progr: : There | eae 
‘style and brilliancy of technic. + was a keen delight to hear Mr. Kreisler it Vaal ate , pre sramme, here younger composers, especially in France 
The novelty on the program was ye js pe bt ned acca hia, ‘wall cae a peidare a preg in aimee - Russia, now exercise themselves often | 
* D ate 66 rm ¢ o i , i ed | | ’ f | ’ cL a _ y "10US an< perverte: éé 99 : 5 sic , 
Balome,’ ae baits danaisnek ee of and. of which ‘he is‘sthe best living. ex | woman is the strongest, and has been Ps bev pe ad ‘abd eat wae 
pl iahieadh a ae reba Wrench- ponent. The entire concert avoided the emphasized by the | graphic music of tae ag j ibl epeepeattember elise ie vie 
Sa: oe 1] : “ yin hy Rol | t extreme modern school, for even Floren | Richard Strauss. But there is an naeinind visible action on the stage. Or they 
man. for a ballet, vilplanetetei 3 Beth Ha Schmitt is not one of the musical cubists ‘sively good Sal : | Dt gas Rg sph and their elders with them—make inciden-— 
d’Humieres, and performed in Paris six); ~~") ' ne Sy ' net y 800d Salome in Massenet’s ‘Herod. - oe 
D | : : ‘centr r ; tal music so closely knit to th 
years ago, with Loie Fuller in the title | and does not rely wholly upon eccentfict lade”’; a saintly voung woman who adored y xn o ® play at, 
; 4 | tte | ~ accompanies that apart from the drama it. 


role. In one of the movements, ‘‘The tes for - his success, although his work St. John from afar off, and was set to : , 
Enchantments of the Sea,” the orches-| ‘id not seem very inspired. — (Sai very sentimental and languorous music, 2e¢™S & Succession of random and mean= 
tra had the assistance of several wom- Mr, Kreisler was deservedly the chie' She is a sort of “Oui, Maman!” ‘Non , 78!€88 Phrases. Everyone knows that it 


en singers from the Musical Art Club. attraction, vet he by no meals forced | Maman,” quiet young lady even if she is the custom the world over for audiences 
The music describes the arrival of John! himself into the limelight. He played tie | does afterwards try to kill her mother. to express their interest and pleasure in 
the evangelist, at Herod’s palace, over- Mozart concerto in a manner that caused | S (he Schmitt Salome is a different king imeidental music by general and spirited 
looking the Dea Sea, the vision of the one to think first of the Composer, anc | | of person. ( talk during its progress. Again, as every- 
engulfed Five Cities, tke dancing of only afterwards of the excellent inter | It must have been very uncomfortable @ne knows, the spectators before a “mimo- 
Salome, the murder of John and the preter. In neither of the two compositions to Herod to have her around the house. drama”’ are much more engrossed by what 
death of Salome in the convulsion of in whicn he appeared were there ais for she was always either stamping a they see than by what they h g rth is a 
nature that follows the crime. It is7 violin fireworks, except in the cadelnzes tip-toeing; she would S0 from ‘“‘pp’’ to “fr.” "ander these ‘“‘unavoid mee teak rn ie 
realistic music, written in the most . where they belonged. Both were com from mysterious pizzicati to sudden ex- ’ the com b Her es arise 
modern manner. It will impress some , posed before th@ advent of Paganini anc Plosions without any apparent reason thei sic hee meses Maas ee peti 
and puzzle others. Dr. Muck conducted | before the time when double-stopping ih Her dance to Herod sometimes Rp Rat : eir music has never been heard in its 
a spirited performance of it. The Or- | harmonics, and left-hand pizzicato, and most dangerous pile-driving affair. & . true voice and heeded according to its 
chestra also played Cherubini’s “Ana- | cther sensational devices were invented Yet there were points of great beauty deserts. Promptly they make it over into 
creon” overture and Lalo’s overture to | yet there was much difficulty in the two (fragmentary, however), in the beginning Raper diyan yg Py tone-poem or a suite fon 
“La Roi d’Ys.’’ | works none-the-less. They both suffered ||| of the second movement. Even with the the concert-hall, and symphony orchtat na: 
There will be no concerts in Boston } phy coming after the highly spiced ‘‘Sa aid of the programme book (and Mr. Hale from Budapest to Boston are invited to. 
by the orchestra next week. At th | jome’; and Viotti would have been su! ,auoted D’Humieres’s poem) we could make play it. One and another accepts the invi- 
concerts on Dec. 12 and 18 the soloist | sicient, without Mozart. : | Rothing out of the matter. It would have’ ‘tion. The audience hears as eagerly and | 
will be Joseph Hofmann, who will play The Mozart concerto was abnegatory in ||}; been, better to have presented it as “abso- Teceptively as it may and straightway re- 
the Schumann concerto in A-miNOr. | some degree, for such a classical wot! lute music’’ a la Mahler. It is a great . fects how much more interesting wie le 
| Weingartner . Lustpiel overture and | oannot arouse a frenzied enthusiasm. Yc! piece of modern orchestration, but there Mificant the music would be were it accon 
ee eis to tp ° Festlfches Prealu- it is necessary that the public should eu! aré many composers alive nowadays who panied by the action on th t it Y np 
ium” will be the novelties on the pro- | wich 4 work sometimes. It is an impo! can give that kind of thing: The clever. desi 0 ees ee 
gram. ! tant part of a musical education Ww e wer juggler with the great modern orchestr ‘Teearnes 2 enhance, OF sack ime the yer~ 
| : ) Dart Dn. , Stra versities of the artistic life with ic in 


ne therefore doubly glad to see the concerty is not at all rare, but the composers with this ill-ordered world. The obvious varies 


ideas and with melodi | : 
r c thoughts are few would be the addition of stage dan 


| avvem § i 
| actors to the equipment of symphony con. 
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li she 4 Peat ‘would. the: audiences lis' : 
le finally the essential drama or \tiltho- 
ma” would be unfolded before the lis- 
‘teners’ eyes. Some day, somewhere, a man 
a “millions - ‘may create this composers’ 


Pigs “Forent Schmitt's uTragedy: of Sa- 
yme,”’ disclosed at the Symphony Concerts 
yesterday afternoon for the first time in 
"> gp had been played under such mil- 
tnnial conditions, the music would have 
been easier to understand, feel and ap- 
liraise. Dr. Muck “read” it with a wealth 
of penetrating imagination and of pictur- 
ing and dramatizing feeling. The orches- 
‘tra played not only like virtuosi whom the 
®@xactions of the music spurred to conquest 
of them, but also like limning painters and 
imparting actors. Not a few of the audi- 
ence were primed with expectation. For 
the note of Schmitt as a man to be heard 
and watched has already spread oversea, 
and jealous ‘‘Debussyites’’ and ‘‘Franck- 
istes,’’ even in this town, have seized the 
‘occasion of the performance of his ‘‘Sa- 
lome’”’ to be pettily malicious about him. 
One of their envious yarns actually as- 
\eribed the piece, to Stravinski, whereas, 
mere fact of chronology, it was written 
while the Russian was unknown in Paris 
or anywhere else.) Thus, every condition 
of performance was_ favorable,. outside 
the missing ‘‘mimodrama’”’ into which 
Schmitt closely wrought his music. Ad- 
mittedly it is a difficult piece to represent 
on the stage. It was only lamely and bald», 
ly pictured and mimed six years ago in 
Paris and even Mr. Diarghileff’s Russians 
made an abbreviated and sorry botch of it 


when they mounted it last spring in Paris. | qrama. 


In more than one of his pieces Schmitt 


shows an imagination impossible to trans- | 


late into anything but tones and not always 
clearly translatable there. 


The ever-ready and ever-learned ‘“‘pro- 
grammist’’ did his best to make amends 
by his translation of Mr. d’Humiéres’s 
foem, which was the ultimate source, as 
the scholars say, of both the ‘‘mimodrama’’ 
and the music. It sets the scene—a terrace 
of Herod’s castle fronting the dark waters 
and the sombre mountains of the Dead Sea, 
The sun is sinking lowéringly. By the 
torchlight, Herodias seeks out and fingers 
the glittering jewels and the transparent 
stuffs in which Salome shall dance. The 
‘girl watches, moving to the rhythm faintly 
stirring in her. Black darkness falls. 
Herod and Herodias watch each other 
broodingly. The dead waters stir and open. 
Within them as in phantasmagoria to the 
eye stand the old dead cities of lust—Sodom, 
ihotaen and the rest. Out of them as in 


antasmagoria to the ear rise the ghostly . 


abetet of old orgies. Mounting from the 
waters to these sounds, phantoms of an- 
ant sin whirl enlaced in the air. The 


in | 


hering storm ‘breaks; between the light.) 
nings Salome dances and Herod seizes her, 
She wins her guerdon. She casts the 
prophet’s head into the sea. And lo! it is 
now a sea of blood and Salome, seeing, 
quakes, She turns to flee, but everywhere 
on the great terrace is the head, gserisly, 
piteous, menacing. She is in frenzy, and 
in frenzy the wild nature about her an- 
swers. Riven trees splinter and _ crash. 
The mountains dart fire. The very earth 
Shakes, Frenzy and-fear overwhelm each 
other. 

Obviously any mimed and danced and 
pictured drama would fall short of these 
imaginings. Even Schmitt’s freer 


companying action and picture, 
imperfectly attained, would have 


poem. 
plete the listener’s imaginative surrender 
to the music, it was hard to follow on its) 
delineative side. The impression was of! 
atmosphere rather than of picture and 
characterization. Schmitt suggested 
sombre and boding landscape, the isolation, 
the silence, the darkness, He suggested 
again the sensuous dalliance of Herodias 
with stuffs and precious stones and the 


perverse ahd insinuating sensuality of the | 


girlish Salome. Yet more vividly he filled 
his tones with the phantasmagoria of the 
dead cities, the old orgies, the ancient 
sins. Here indeed was a ghastly and 
creeping and penetrating music enhanced 
by distant voices of women, faint, far and 


phantomlike out of vanished centuries, in- | 
The | 


scrutable depths and age-old lusts, 


rest of the music, however, seemed in- 


_separable from the mimed and pictured | 
Schmitt heaped tumult upon tu- | 


mult, nervous, mounting, frenetic, Phrases 
darted out of the music that were obvi- 
ously designed to flash upon some action 
of the stage. Flitting harmonic back- 
grounds were as obviously the light and 
shadows of some picture. Rhythms or 
dissonances for an instant beat or bit at 
the spectator’s nerves. Clearly it was 
frenzied music, but a frenzy too inchoate 
to whirl the listener into it. 


Yet in such of the music as could he 
clearly understood and felt and often in- 
deed where it was confused and baffling, 
some of Schmitt’s traits as a composer 
were unmistakable. Plainly his imagina- 
tion is large, intense, sweeping and even 
fierce. He would drive it hard into the 
blackest of darkness, the grisliest of phan- 
tasmagoria, the most whirling of frenzies, 
into a sensuality that must release itself 
in violence. So imagining, he would write 
in large and lambent musical design; he 
would wield big tonal masses and whip 
them into maelstroms of frenetic sound. 
He would make his rhythms like lashes to 
the music and to the nerves of the listen- 
ers. His progressions are vivid and goad- 


music 

seems only inchoate and tumultuous with | | 
some of them. Yet none the less, the ac- | 
however ; 
done { 
much to illuminate and enforce the tone- | 
Heard by itself, and however com- | 


the | 


Was 


| reon”’ 
classic though the piece, it was applauded | 


' much less than was “The Tragedy of Sa- 
| lome.’’ 


ing. Some of his harmonies are like lurid 
flashes; others. lay on light and shade in 
broad and deep strokes. His melodies— 
and often they are like gleaming strand 
against the dark and seething mass of the 
music—are charged and surcharged with ! 
the passion he’ would have them. bear. | 
Puissant imagination, arresting force are 
in them. As puissant are some of the 
passing strokes of instrumental color. 
They writhe or dart out of the tonal mass, 
They cut at the listener’s nerves. The 
imagination, the procedure are wholly in- 
dividual. 
music old and new—six-tone scale and all 
the rest—and makes his own play with 
them according to his own purpose, He is 
neither French, nor German nor Russian, 
of Stravinsky, or d’Indy or Debussy. He 
is his own isolated, concentrated, confident 
and achieving self. A composer of power, 
as his Psalm soon to be sung by the Ce- 
cilia will further prove; but a composer 
who still has the shortéoming of such puis- 
sant imagination and voice. His self- sur- 
render to his passionate might of design 
and expression deprive him of discrimina- 
tion and self-criticism. There are meas- 


| ures in this ‘“‘Tragedy of Salome’’ that are 


like a new and fiery liquor,, obsessing the 
ear and imagination that drink it. Beside 
them are measures tuat are only its lees. 
After the strain and the excitement of 
Schmitt’s music the rest of the concert 
manifold and soothing pleasure. 
Cherubini’s overture to ‘his opera ‘“‘Anac- 
made part of it, and, curiously 


Yet in its kind it is no whit less 
exciting music. Cherubini’s operas are 
dead and gone, but his overtures to them 
live by their own virtues and by qualities 
that now seem to have anticipated the 
musical ways and likings of our time. For 
a& century ago and when Beethoven was 
little known outside of Vienna, Cherubini 
was as free in form in his overtures as 
any “‘modernist’’ of 1918 could wish. He 
was clearly so because he would make 
them an expressive music of the drama to 
come, letting the matter condition the 
manner. And how full of matter he was! 
Emotion and expressive power still spring 
cut of his melodies. They progress, con- 


| trast and combine dramatically. Rhythms 
| 4nd harmonies, simple and stark as they - 


seem, do often a thrilling office for them. 
| Ths overture to “Anacreon” is true music 


| 


of music-drama, 
ten a hundred 
Wherein it differs in spirit and _ voice | 
fYom our music drama is the serene 
and sure power, at once free and con- 
trolled, in which it accomplishes its end, 
It is classic in the best sense; it is sym- 
Phonic, though it was written for the | 
Opera house and by both attributes it : 
made well-chosen foil to the romantic and — 
theatrical overture of Lalo to his opera 
‘The King of Ys.” Conductor of sym- | 


though 
and ten 


it was writ- 
years ago. 


Schmitt takes the resources of ‘} 


phony’ concerts though Dr. Muck is, what 
the Germans call “theatre-blood” still r ns 


of himself into Lalo’ 8 overture, w ich 
does not lack it—or for that matter r 
mantic fire—in its own right. 


€oes when as a repertory sides it is — 
formed there. 
And Mr. Kreister played and played the 
Music he cherisheg above all others, two 
concertos for violin out of the eighteenth 
century, one by Mozart and one by Viotti. 
He played them with a flawless and ex~ 
quisite felicity that in itself could no. 
further go and that no living violinist—no, m 
not even Ysaye himself—could match. For 
|as Mr. Kreisler loves this music, not 
| posingly but sincerely, so as by right of 
affection, he divines its quality and its 
voice. This concerto of Mozart, this’ con- 
certo of Viotti are no music that bears 
_ thought or emotion, idea or picture. They 
are music of the days when it was still 
_ the weaving of patterns in sound for their 
own sake. The beauty of line, the gracg@ 
of the arabesque, the charm of the ifh- 
vention, the fanciful play with it, within 


the rules, the elegance and ease of matter 
and .manner are the distinctions of this 
music in itself. When it is written for the 
violin, it adds to its other qualities as per- 
fect a felicity for the instrument. It 
arrays it in silks and ribbons'and laces, but 
how the silks glint out of its tones, the 
ribbons flutter in its leading and adorming 
of the melodies and what lovely patterns 
run from the laces into its passage work. 
Now the composer commands .-violin and 
Violinist, bidding .them do thus and s0, - 
Then he let his music woo virtuoso and 
instrument until they came a lover to a 
mistress. Being such perfect music in. 
their kind and being so perfectly adapted 
to the voice of the violin, these concertos — 
require no less perfection in the playing 
of them. Nay; being jealous mistresses, 


( they will fling back as in a mirror the 


smallest imperfection in violin or violinist. 
There was none to reflect in Mr. Kreisler’s. 
playing. In every necessary attribute of 
the violinist and especially in those attri- 
butes which this music above any other 
exacts—exquisite limpidity, flawless grace 
of phrase and rhythm, iridescent lightness 
of tone, and delicacy of serene, melancholy, 
or playful song—it was perfection itself, 


' Violinists may play the matter of this. 


eighteenth-century music as flawlessly; 
they may attain the eighteenth- va; Bae 
virtuosity, which is not exactly ours; but 

cnly Mr, Kreisler can exhale out of th S.- 


| music the spirit that not only makes — it) 


teautiful bat that makes it fall on our: 
cars as something new and strange—a love 


liness not renewed but discovered. 
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een sung’ before. - Compos 
oes ue ne bee tee 
Mr. Kreisier gave delight by his per- | 7 D080. ee ee 
 |formance of two old-world concertos. Praca + his name in. 
: | irresistible. A thunder- _ | Neither was yefamiliar to constant con- This traged 
gtorm draws near. Salome dancing is cert-goers, but Mr. Kreisler, by his ‘drama’ and pe ee 
seen by flashes of lightning. Herod pur- _ |performance, enhanced their - 


ey ie by ) 3 native P lfer 
Herat —_—Fipft sues her. For a moment she is naked, -|charm. It would be hard to say whether hn th 
AT OL AL h HY? “rT A f put John the Baptist enters and covers | |this admirable artist showed his inter- evan moetian in two act 
ot : S ra 0 her with his mantle. Herodias beckons _ |pretative genius more fully in the ten- TT 1, 
Florent Sc mM y to the executioner, When the head of der bec&ity of the slow movements, in sobert d’'Hu 


99 cal | u John is brought to Salome, she suddenly, | the spirit, often tricksy, of the finales, 
Salome Played by Or as though the head hac whispered to be in the brilliance ef cadenzas which 


her throws it into the sea, which turns | : were in keeping with the taste of the 
chestra. blood red. And then the head of John | |period. The .orchestral accompaniment 
haunts her. Turn where she will, she ; was as from a brother soloist, and the 
sees it: and at Inst the heads are every- i playing of the orchestra througanout was 


| . where. The storm breaks. The bolt of the highest order, 
FIRST TIME , IN BOS rON wala pri citadel. | 
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Mount Nebo vomits The orchestra will be away next week, 
i ‘flame, And Salome is swept about by. | | The program of the concerts on Dee. 
| 


infernal frenzy. 
Plaved in the theatre with the scene 


Suite Elaborated from Music 
Written for a “Mute Drama” 


} 

| ar é Si Schmitt’s music | wd concerto | : : 
| and sa mg ey aight, rence 8 ing | (Josef Hofmann, pianist); Strauss, Fes-{)_50me may say that here is color and 
sched tecadirriote Pee eye eo tival Prelud , an atmosphere in lieu of vital invention 

concert suite the greater part of it must | tival Prelude (first “time in Boston). g . 


The themes of this work have in and 
be perplexing to any one not acquainted of themselves an unescapable eharac- | 


vl with the text which it illustrates. There # ter. They breathe the spirit of the 
on Theme 3 is no sensuous dance music. There is no TRAGEDY We SALOME N Orient. How expressive that heard soon 
$$ amorous cantilena for the ’ceilos after | after the opening measures in the Eng- 


tithe manner os Massenet. This music is lish horn. How seizing the effect of 


By PHILIP HALE. ‘coldly thought out; itis deliberately | the human voice, not merely for its 
The seventh public rehearsal of the | 

Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. Muck 

-conduetor, took place yesterday = 


novel 
‘contrived. As music for its own sake, ain etivinens, “bak dee a pe 
‘the Prelude and the “Enchantments on | tonality, the momen 
ithe Sea’’ are the most striking pages. 5 bebe theme. 
ti two are cleverly poetic. The har- 


f 
monic treatment and the orchestral ex- Superb Modern the compo 


“noon in Symphony Hall. Fritz Kreisler _structure 


-was the solo violinist. The program 
was as follows: 


pression. are unusual and dramatic 
| Whether the female voices introduced 


‘ 7 
| | behind the scenes add to the effect of Finely Played. 
“The Tragedy of Saleme” Florent Schmitt 


| “Bne i The f 
: , y the “Enchantments” is a question, e imple theme*that first characterizes the 
Gverture rs Bi temeycon'” ere ree Gheeubink poet says: “Then a voice arises from material apparently associated with the 


sovese oh : on dheage? ser gives a mel- { ' thought of the wicked d@ities of Sod 
Concerto in A -minof, No. 22, for violin—Viotti | | the abyss. The composer gives a Mr K | Di ol y H N bh Art C om 
Overture to ‘‘Le Koi d’ Ys.’’...............,-Lalo ody, which he asserts was heard on the rels CF 5 d 5 I$ 0 G and Gomorrah! How overpowering the 


Florent Schmitt, a. Frenchman of}; banks of the Dead sea, to a voice; then suggestion here of towering, Heaven- 


o : : 
Y/ ‘ i {defying depravity and iniquity. 
| i aco for al {two take it up, then six, The melody is in Two Concertos. But this is not m ieee 
Alsatian parentage, wrote music for a not one that answers the excited imagi- ot more co unicative 


. ‘or les 
“mute drama’ entitled ‘“‘The Tragedy}! ,si9n It would not have moved either s to be denied as convincing than 


porte the picture of voluptuous splendor, of 
of Salome,’’ which was performed in | Herod or Salome. There is binaries The seventh symphony rehearsal took oan ely 9 cowardly fear, of wan- 
Paris six vears ago this month. Thej||;languor nor longing. Nor is Schmitt's place yesterday afternoon. Dr Muck on cruelty of the court of Herod, or the 


| i} ~ Welt “ich one. He relies more, picture of Salome herself, tantalizing in ‘ 
“poem’’ was by Robert d’Humieres | page i ee Heard in a con-. conducted. Mr Kreisler was the soloist. |} the flesh, consumed with pride and with 


and Loie Fuller took the part of Salome.|' .e;¢ hail the music for the Dance of the | |The program was as follows: 2 gh ley of delinuen ual eae head, } 
ee ene hen’ 8 Be |Lightnings and .the Dance of Fear is) Florent Schmitt—“The Tragedy of madness in’ 


' the dance, : 
Schmitt elaborated certain pages and)/ futile, The text calls for wilder and Salome” (first time in Boston). It is music to be heard to be under-| | 
made a Suite which was performed at | 


by the demoniac development of the 


Col cert in 1911, The Pussians} | more terrifying aha ot et means mORaTY ay own ths a ae i rene | 
a Loionne concert In 2 ee STesSians | sO} isness; nor are the anyv 2a S- P . : , e uses 
have performed this pailet-pantomime | ne ig eben the voluptuousness of Concerto in D major for violin, No. 4. six tone scale with a discrimination | 
with this music in Paris and London.)!;,. qance that maddened Herod. Cherubini --..overture to ‘“‘Anacreon,” pe tg hg Eos peeune its power; in the | 
I believe the performance of the Suite | Nevertheless there is much that is Viotti........Concerto in A minor, No. 22 e of rhythm he writes as one aided by 
yesterday was the first in this country, |) orjcinal and interesting In this Sule, and 
‘but the name of the composer is not)| php, Muck is to be thanked for ac- 
unknown in Boston. Mr. Longy AAs} quainting us with music by a modern 
brought out an orchestral Rhapsody| composer who has not been unduly in- 
and a chamber piece, and Mr. Caplet|| quencea by predecessors and contem- 
Jast season put four of his Chansons; 
‘for four voices on the program of an 
Opera Sunday concert. | 
In @Humiere’s poem, Salome, with || tures again. When the ‘“Anacreon” and 
childish joy at seeing jewels overflowing |) GiycK’s “Iphigenia in Aulis’” are played 
\from a chest on the terrace of Herod’s|| 1. are persuaded to believe that in this 
| palace overlooking the Dead.Sea, dances}| anner the ancient Greeks should have 
a Dance of Pearls. An add p aie written ‘for their theatre. There Me 
ude of considerable length precedes this obility of thought, the simplicity ( ; 

lance. in- the Suite. Then there are i gpl ni the eatneraveat from the | vietac, Massenet and Faure. Perform- = sftanie. hen vamenavenale fenutye What 
strange enchanments on the sea, The | market place, the meditation within the | | paces ‘in Paris of his Forty-Sixth : y. 

five accursed cities are dimly seen. | Salim @ year ago last Spring attracted 


wizardry. It is as thought he | 


: Overture to “Le Roi d’ Ys.” |} drama of rhythms, with a cast o thenk | 
Dr Muck is to be thanked for intro-| ©¢@ch personified, individualized, con- 


ducing Schmitt's “Tragedy of Salome.” inal with or against another in con- 
It is one of the most original, most > "th | i 
7 ine: ‘xpressed and emotionally po-| ,. "7 ne a ie hb ve a superb one, 
have anna ten di these pr ae in warmest praine for. ine ‘Techni ie 
recent years. Nor ‘is as~ 
this wholly because there are few or-| pery cr oy ae spirit with which 
chestral novelties now being written “Wy kecisler fall music. , 
beauty’ of thodgiRe of achersica in ies bY, Mozart and: turned ‘back the clogk 
treatment vam OF coherence in 1S over a century. His playing was. ap | 


poraries but has a mind and a voice 
of his own. | 
It was a pleasure to hear the over- 


__ that it has been and eco . 
sation ae. born it ge Ayn Rg ye anes of the style of Ota cairn ana 
Paves consertabiee. anheee tuaete ies (of inspired interpretation of them eae 
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d by What Lani | 2 

‘ardor! Two tremen ous. Ninian be gye 2 i a | | pitt, ae eran rere mere tanner cestode: Phin hn ois a ; ‘ 

esha a es tate ps | Congratulations poured in upon Maj, and men in the country, and one of the lead- 
p jj) Mrs. Henry L. Higginson on the 50th anni-.) Ing financiers of the.United States. He 
acer _ | si versary of ‘their marriage, which they id rehiy ici the “silent philan- 
WR PA Wee ES yl | iropist,” as information concerning his 

a iki ehh quietly at their home at 191 philanthropy seldom is made en: by 
; Commonwealth ave. Born in New York, Nov. i8, 1834, he 
Harvard graduates, colleagues of Maj. | entered Harvard, but did not complete 
| Higginson, business associates, leaders in| hiS course there, later being employed 
| musical life and persons in various walks! in the counting house of 8S. & BE. Austin. 

{of life congratulated Maj. and Mrs, Hig-| Later he studied music at Vienna and 

i ginson by their presence, verbally and by |] Served as a volunteer in the Civil War. 
|; mail or telegram. There was no formal! He was wounded during that struggle 
| reception, according to Maj. Higginson’s | at Aldie, Va., and was Major and brevet 
| desires, and he spent the day quietly at; Lieutenant-Colonel of the First Mass 
| his home. Cavalry. 

One of the most treasured remembrances | Maj. Higginson gave to Harvard the 
received by Maj. Higginson during the day} Union, the immense clubhouse, home of 
was a telegram of congratulation from the | Harvard men, in which hangs the Sargent 
Orchestral Association of Chicago, through | portrait of the donor. Soldiers Field is 
its representative, Bryan Lathrop. The] another of his gifts, and is dedicated to 
telegram congratulated Maj. Higginson; the comrades of Maj. Higginson who fell 
upon achieving one of the greatest ideals] in the Civil War. He is a fellow of the 
to Which the ambition of man ean aspire, college. tle is chiefly responsible for 
and expressed the association’s apprecia- |} the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and is 
tion of what he has accomplished for the} a trustee of the New England Conserva- 
good of music in this country. tory of Music. 

During the day Maj. and Mrs. Higginson |! Maj. Higginson was selected irf 1902 
received visits from colleagues and others! as the only New England representative 
of the office of Lee, Higginson & Co., of | among the trustees of the $15,000,000 
Which he is the head. fund for the Carnegie Institute. He is 

Banker, Philanthropist, patron of | director in numerous’ financial organiza- | 
music and leader in the affairs of . his ; tions. | 
Aima Mater, Harvard, Maj. Higginson Mrs. Higginson was Ida Agassiz before 
at the age of 79 is one of the best known ! marriage. 
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“MAJ. HIGGINSON [ier ceases sy 
é ? 

19 YEARS YOUNG Symphony Hall—Symphony Concerts 
For a conductor who professes such in- 


Banker Enjoys Perfect Health} <itterence to novel music, Dr. Muck is sin- 


B gularly zealous to provide it. A week ago 
" " he revived Franck’s forgotten tone-poem, 
and Passes Part of irth “The Daughters of Avolus’’; yesterday he 
; ; i made known Sibelius’s newest symphony 

day at His Office. | for the first time in Boston, and at the 

p-nneniteqeme Symphony Concerts of next Friday after- 

See | noon and Saturday evening he and the or- 

ie Henry Lee Higginson, head of chestra will play for the first times in Amer- 

ne cp Pandy SEG ener’ srontd oP aks ica two fantastic pieces by Max Schillings, 
young,” iis friends sav and he en-: _ Morning. on the Lake,” and The Seat 
joys perfect health He spent tha | Greeting.’’ Schillings, more easily recalled 
forenoon at his office. He has always ‘ ee aerece, Se ere riestatne pag re 
been a patron of music, a philanthro- || His purely symphonic music, is an able 
‘| composer of the middle generation who 


pist and a leading figure in Harvard 1 
affairs, both graduate and undergradu- 4% Walks in the ways of Wagner. The_ other 


ate. His many friends in and out of | orchestral numbers are Mozart’s symphony 
Boston recalled the anniversary in many , in E-flat and Weber’s ‘Jubilee’ Overture, 
ways. long unheard at the Symphony Concerts. 
His mode of living is best expressed | Miss Farrar will be the assisting singer in 
in his own words, uttered as president; an air from Mozart’s ‘‘Cosi fan Tutte” and 
>} ) 7 t b Not c a 
“i nap ona s lb eae of the Harvard Club at its opening:} three orchestrated songs of Wagner, 
a : Let us keep this house clean, holy | “Dreams,”’ “In the Hothouse’ and 
and useful to everybody.” ° “Pangs. In add four of these pieces she 
Page ore,» tas ey xiao ite tn the | has never been heard here, and she is now 
~ usetts Cavalry, in whic e § ¢ ) ime. 
served during the war of the rebellion. 4 at the ~ OS AF ~ . Gee 
He was retired as a brevet lieutenant- dy 
colonel. He has been the president of ' 
Many financial institutions and has’! 





SEASON 1913--1+ 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 


VIL. GCONCERY. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13, AT 8 P.M. 
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NY in C major, No. I, op. 2! 


I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 
II. Andante cantabile con moto 
III. Menuetto: Allegro molto e vi 


SYMPHO 


BEETHOVEN, 


vace: Trio 


agio; Allegro molto e vivace 
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DEES, A meee 
ot Remy s. ~ 
ae > ~ ~« 
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Finale: Ad 


IV. 


LUSTIGE OUVERTURE, op. 53 


(First time at these Concerts) 


WIENGARTNER, 


CONCERTO in A minor, for PIANOFORTE and 


ORCHESTRA, Op. 54 
I. Allegro affetuoso 


SCHUMANN, 


Andantino grazioso 


Il. Intermezzo: 
Ill. Allegro vivace 


Festliches Praludium, for ORCHESTRA and ORGAN, 


R. STRAUSS, 


GOODRICH) 


| 
A 


(Organ, Mr. WALLAC 
(First time in Boston) 


op. 61, 


ist 


Solo 


Steinway Piano used 


Mr. JOSEF HOFMANN 
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ae rs an | demands could “be met. h@ score 187 {2 ‘that s6ordai isa dD nnial | repeti~ 
eee a st : as exorbitant. in its demands as the “07 0f the “Eroica,” the fifth and the 
Ae Nad ngewe tion compared with what came Ft “Dies Irae’ in  Berlioz’s Requiem, ~ S8©vemth symphonies, and of the fourth, 
| instrumen gh radical composers give us | lin which conductors are always ready ‘“ixth and eighth as well, is a prescription 
SYMPHONY HALL Se eiak eversthitik in music, except musical {ite make a good discount. But there ,/ rational and to be preserved. As a reper- 
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: imful ough instruments in ou ‘ a tory theatre repeats in just f ‘elt 

umann’s concerto is brim were en | S r great or peats in just frequency the 

Wes 72 Pg vag ech chestra to avoid the slightest sénse of “ master-plays of Shakspeare, 
¢ /23 oO ° 


fase t the inter- deficiency, and the composer’s ideas were established orchestra eat the master. 
* Josef Hofmann is just | Bene é ae ser m é repea e ster- | 
SOLOIST IN CURRENT tices nd for such impressive music. ages brilliantly and noisily carried out. K* symphonies of Beethoven. The repertory 
t qa much safer guide for the hr bes ee ats one rg Si i | theatre, however, does not feel itself bound 
CONCERT PROGRAMME | (joni tnan Paserewskt, and. Jug ein _ there is some skilful counterpoint im this y either in theory gr in practice, to reproduce: 
seult of his work yesterday at , | ew ¥ » al here i me © snakspeare’s early and ‘eoematiee fatal 
Pate Sa Hall, a great favorite oe alioie shad wy the The. sy ne, Bae eee te except as sodhuleniad curiosities Hai 
*, | my SEAS oh sana ae allows | 3 c noise! The ‘°1813” rel if atin ft PLs ruin sacs . ' ‘9 
Classical and Romantic Schools of pega’ public 88 We run away with him, — 7 Bitherto held the palm Pitan oF ye } let,” “Lear,” “Twelfth Night,’’ ‘“‘The Win- 
| is great tecn 7 rate oma | 3, Je ae ; ‘r’s Tale’? as’ often as | 
gg rad he never plays at the gallery. There spring zephyr beside it. ‘There are not | ers calle’ a8) often 88) Shey ae 


: 3 iS | j . ‘k od Snip “The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” or “King. 
j i ; This is s thing solid and st¢ rling in his gags H's’? enough in the type font to give an 

Music Finely Balanced in is something solid va non-musician unite in 

Week’s Offering. 


idea of how loud this work is. We almost John” only at Pale intervals. Such plays. 
appreciating. . oe |' expected Symphony Hall to follow the ex- }}| '2ve small intrinsic interest; the average 
Hofmann’s playing is sometimes a apf -ample of thé walls of Jericho, but it stood spectator regards them: chiefly as curiosi- 
By Louis C. Elson i nine as that of Eugen aah or rel “Aall ve ics | firm. How gratefui the ear-doctors ought | ties; the scholarly auditor beguiles their 
: : ° | pound, and his delicacy } to be-to Richard Strauss! tedium with mental seareh for prophecies 
\ Yet he does not } , Jerness | | us ' | ntal seat her 
ee | also wonderful, as the Bree ee de atty , Nevertheless it is difficult to score this of the matured Shakspeare. 
Be TS ristine Overture “Op. 8 }of the Andantino Grazloso 4 : ‘kind of a noise, and the work was inter- By like and as just reasoning, why should 
r—Lsu + 4 -F % - wo. ane ~ - née” Sen mrrina 2 wer : ; 
Seen Piano Nondegti, A minor. proved. ‘oncerto there was @ esting, though not inspired, and there was |! the first two symphonies of Beethoven—and 
Strauss—Festliches Praeludium, Orchestra and Through the Ledisi waar paashya.re a in the 
f anretv tha > . , my 
Organ. : sense of sur ey 7 hi kk of 
& Pianist, Mr. Josef Hofmann, breast of the auditor, who could thin 


much lause ¢ nd. o - 
‘ applause Me eae end | | especially the first—be played at orchestral 
Rap Sos, cae i | coneerts except as occasional curiosities? 
° the great Weingartner’s Comic Overture, or Jolly B Were it not ms ‘ned by Beethoven, this first 
' @ Pa ; 27 Nee . “— ° VV e : : . Siz > IV “ L . N 
Our chief text for today, dearly be- the music only, rathe1 than 0 “os Overture, was neither comic nor jolly. It Hite ah, ; hi aes tin | 
4Joved brethren, will be found in the first |]. pticst who was interpreting it. i is a question whether instrumental music, symphony 18 not one whit more INnterestime 
book of Beethoven, chapter one. There 2 The performance was something to an per se, can be comic. ‘“L’Apprenti Sorcier’’? — 3" itself than many another piece of like 
, tied J . y , - : ° - “ 117e rer a \ és : — . i) : , sia} ya vans ""t7 oT . 
was a finely varied programme, present- |} omber, something to ian det coments m4 and ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ have programme  cighteenth-century matter and manner, It 
ing some of the classical and romantic } at the end there was one onc ttse 2 definitions attached. The work was full is less amusing than not a few symphonies 
school, and also specimens: of the more spontaneous outburst of wae v4 i ee of brusque contrasts, sudden tnterruptions [ff by Haydn that are played hardly once in 
pa ’ | - : | oh Or ~h« c ¢ stayptldi . r +4 red 
‘comprehensible numbers of the most re- would not be stillea until Me einen ot ga and changes, and startling explosions. It five 
cent type. The Beethoven symphony is had come back to the pati ; had an impressive march theme, and was 
perhaps the lightest of the nine, and times. “ghd tang scored, but it had less raison iY which it is frankly imitative. Played as it 
gives clear evidence of the influence of | —— Mia reg detre” than Strauss’s musical earthquake. a4’... yesterday, with every beauty of tone, 
but it is stronger than Haydn in mhe remainder of the prosta : hy Altogether this concert was of the right}; 0 oh, tea | eel 
Haydn, but 1 ; The rene neat nusic, and, , .. Dl.every glamoring felicity of pace, accent, 
/many respects. Its Minuet is far Treer the better class of modern TUS aac hey length (it might have been a wee bit, ,. ‘hadine ‘and nromhenuiae i) 
than any Minuet that Haydn ever com- hile it did not obliterate the simpilcit: shorter) and was interesting all through. ° °V’a@ins ana progression that Dr. Muck 
. wh oe It came in like a lamb, and it went out®% @nd the orchestra could bestow upon If; 


| ious 
siniv ‘foreshadows the “  ttaas Reoethoven, or the mé lodiol 
osed, and plainly foreshac » earlier Beethe , Niet allel bee ipa oust Pile" 
Bonctnc with which Beethoven replaced ele of the poetic Schumann, was yet like a whole menagerie! until At seemed to sparkle out of its OWn 
the Minuet in his second symphony. Its Jy dorenreiete its own style. Both $$ +. — sunshine, the scanty intrinsic interest of 
and bright (cor majestic) me the music was only the clearer. Had’ it) 
slow movement gives the oe -_— a ieee Was (t10 crabhed asceticism 1 He SYM PHONY CONCERT U been laid before Dr. Muck as a newly dis-. 
DO} yf sacher of ‘| a ‘ eee 
melodic counterpoint of the teache | Poneis namnnatslott MG 
either , $4. ene aq VV Oy k ay - " , ts | + 
Beethoven. Strauss , some secondary composer, the chances are 
| hat formal || to hear the crgan in cornbination with the EARLY B THOVEN AND RECENT at least five in ten that he would have put 
into this somewhat format | C din ; -eounds excep- mw mer tie eaten ih 0 Bas ; : : | 
anything new into th . ar the | mt Ts The instrument sounds ) STRAUSS it aside, saying that the masterpieces of 
work, but it was refreshing to hear the |} orchestra. 11 Symphony Hall, and the A 
j clearness and excellent shading || tionally well in ©: made us yearn for — tense Sa 
eb hich it was interpreted, and it is union of the two forces mace Mm . ta tone a ' ‘True, the scholars pore over this first symi- 
cle w\ ~ ’ aes : i “ . 4 y ; . it ss ii 4 iC " > : : } nee : mae “ ‘ 
Becks ood idea to impress some of this |} 5 good organ concerto again; it 1S ~ophisticated Weingartner and tne ' phony of Beethoven and with retrospective 
; important organ Schumann of the Piano Concerto Besides | Penetration, which is no very abstruse 
mind in these days of turgid, over-Sw0.- | we were glad to have the importa ce sy vw 
~ (“A y * er ‘ = . a ’ a vie - - n% e "0 - . (> . 2 : q D : ‘ a 
‘len, and sometimes incomprehensible | part in the hands of such pe abe slaved Beethoven's individuality as it was to as- 
’ .- <A T Pp > 1c , Wh —_—e fal ; + 4a Pp 8 +7 — , s 
music. artist as Wallace Goodrich, Strauss’s Perfunctory Pomp—Mr. Hof- sert itself in his great and ripened. years. 
LB a , Those with a taste for this research back- 
” eves » cl y ‘ ~ cw ” 
set all the critics wild: To begin a Sym- that gave a fine ensemble. mann’s New Distinctions . 

: : - , ; “* was a ' . : ak a k . we 
phony in © with he ppg “seth manv »ceding engraved page. Listening in a concert+: 
thing unheard of: a bf bay the eon Richard Strauss seems to be re gia Tl either end of the Symphony Con- hall is another thing and there 999 out of 
things bolde! nore Muck ‘did mot cut a from the extremely: dissonant on cert yesterday afternoon stood ele- | every thousand hearers merely take the 
‘cert was over. ?’!. vinta 


am ‘ntrinsic worth in 1 
finale is Haydn to the life, and even its of intrins1 
h covered symphony of its time signed by 
ble t i We were very siad, In the & Wee. 63/79 JAMS. 
: ; ‘se. j 3S] > to reat © orc ve‘. an ie 
It is, of course, iImpossibie 
> Mozart and Haydn suffice for such music. 
slic | . : ,e in-Boston. And 
sane and healthy music upon the public | since we have had one m . 
gare wisdom, discover divers tokens in it of 
—A Query About the First Symphony— 
> . -egistration 
Its’ opening chords, once upon a time, with surety and a well-chosen registr 
ward may take their pleasure from the 
eed i his | 
rT roo F Ts ‘ -) has used in » ‘ %"ar if > > , s . Ur ‘ ~ . ; . ‘ o¢ . 
ingle repeat, and then the symphony was tuneful effects that he mentary music, Beethoven wrote | symphony for the amiable, ambling music, 
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seasons; it will not bear comparison 
with the greater symphonies of Mozart of 


pieces were festive 
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é ° 9 « ae IE a” vein. 
‘only half-an-hour long. It was read in “Salome” and Elektra 


so direct and sensible a fashion that the 
“whole audience enjoyed every part of it, 


ignifi t that this | 
t is a significant poin | | 
Dre which some would think too simple | 


thusiastical- 
he 20th century, was en 

Ee cawinuded. and the orchestra forced to 
‘Yise in acknowledgment. 
4 | rt another re- 

Mh chumann Concerto was ano 
Y ya of the time when melody, romance 
nd harmonic effect had not been replaced 


gut. of course, Richard Strauss be 
not write a a gevles atenets ee oes I a 

4 reat concert-hal atail. | 
ee ae weeny Nee eT tne Ange 
Airs last (especially last), ¢ ign 
Sreh aa more than doubled, yore ‘at 
unusual instruments as the hec re le 
{-flat clarinette, C clarinettes, ext! ch 
drums, extra trumpets, as well pl sai 
appear, and the use of a Cog any sh oe 
called the Aerophor is recommen 4v Nati 
bassoonists. Naturally not, all 0 . 


Mr. Goodrich to play the considerable and 


| the one piece in his first symphony ]| neatly invented and made in its kind that 
and Strauss the other in his ‘‘Festival Pre- | it really is. Yet because the Beethovén 
lude,”’ Played for the first time in Boston ] who signed it afterward wrought many a | 
with an orchestra reénforced here, there masterpiece, every other year we and num- | 
and everywhere in the wind and brass | berless other audiences must hear it. ae” 
choirs by pupils and pensioners and by | some say, fetichs are the ‘dry rot of ¢ as 
sics, even when the classic is as great am a. 

‘everlasting as Beethoven. i 


es keds 
Poe > 
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exacting organ part. Now, it is a tradi- 
tion of the Symphony Concerts that at 
least once in every two seasons conductor R 7 
and band shall play each of Beethoven’s Strauss’s ‘‘Festival Prelude 
Symphonies, except the choral Ninth. The | Mentary music of another sort. 





te ‘the new Coycert House in Vienna: 


“with stately } 
Friends of Music besought Strauss to wr.te 
‘an orchestral piece appropriate to the oc- 
‘easion. He accepted the invitation and 
‘set his hand to the first purely symphonic 
music that he has written in years. To 
it also, he. set. little more than the hand 
of a composer long practised in orchestra! 
sonorities. Perhaps, being also of automiat- 
ically active brain, he did scheme out this 
prelude—a long, stately, solemn and proud 
introduction: a ‘‘main body” 4s the old 
analysts used to say, more exultant in mat- 
ter and manner, and a finale of thunderous 
tonal pomp. A scheme becoming enough for 
such a piece, but what a barreii and ‘com- 
monplace accomplishment of it! Strauss 
can invent melodies in C major—the. key 
of the Prelude—that thrill the ear when the 
erchestra first states them and that as 
they expand and mount, winged with 
his power, transport the listening imag)- 
nation. Instead, the melodies of the Prel- 
ude are ordinary and dull even for suct 
music, They bear not a hint of enkindled 
thought or amplifying and transfiguring 


ét; hence a pérvading “simulation of ga! 
and even boisterous high spirits. Readil 
) and smilingly, quite en bon bourgeois, 
Weingartner invents, states and gathers 
all this musical material. Then in his 


oncert | ) eat tax the ‘pianist in” the finale and weave 
ceremonies, the Society of 7 } passage-work, cadenza and all the other 
necessities of a concerto into the first alle- 


gro. He did and so effectively that even 


: now the cross-rhythms of the finale are 
treatment of it he becomes the expert and not for all pianists. He did, but in the 
even the esoteric harmonic and instrumen- 


. “- : 
sig Mgoeas doing he could not and he would not yl ) i T3C¢ ) 

tal virtuoso. The music jumps from Key |, smother the promptings of his own spirit. | 

to key in abrupt and (as the conservatives || Even that passage-work is bright with the Mi | | 

say) erratic modern fashion; it teems’ with i} | | : 


: ancy that leaped spontaneously into tones. 
restless, piquant and sometimes  bizarr¢ 


es L 1 spite of all his other preoccupations, the 1 | 
2 net's . ~. ae CS ->.4 Je ; ve a “ ‘ir. : ; is »f 4 ’ . 4 . 

harmonies; it courts unexps¢ a8 yeh prick songful Schumann sings dreamily or ar- | 
‘no intervals: it smacks with dissonance | ; ' + 
ine intervals; It Sma K w 1 Feteeste ©, dently through the concerto; while out of | 

the instrumental coloring is addressed to | 


/ : the finale springs a bright fire of creation | 

veg tla eesti haem Rae a) MECC Jaded that is romantic because after all these | IF er nl 
ear. We the people are TEP 80 ve Cee years it still sounds fresh and strange. | 
merry in ride or iat at sie yh 0 bikie at Though Mr. Hofmann’s playing of the 
our good intenwons: vib urn HILO vewer concerto ran in unusually high and clears 
vietroay HAUS wens 2 + nae ae lap degree, two attributes of an illustrious pi- 7 
and osoterically piquant music, All of antat: dmdtona te a aes np bata ah 
cadets esl eatedliiabres the austere sant hihi music with his usual command of the reso- 
dnd neat wegcA ARR TanCaintMn CGE pe sip a aa ape 30 7 nances of tone. In beautiful and sympa- 

original to hear. The treatment ol thetic ‘quality, in’ diversity -of force. he ai 
melodies falls ela the ear uke riety of shading, his tone did flawlessly the 
bichon apes caaneatth ha g Bimpre ee Sota bidding of his lucid understanding and his 
the palate. And there is a certain geal o4 responsive imagination. The rhythms of 
imagination. They lack even Strauss’s Aeaiadage esos and an expert wantonness tn <n panrecto leapt characteristically under 
usual driving power. There they are| ~ is hand; he ciothed its ornament in the 
naked: there they ought to be ashamed. 
And the only vesture he can find to ciothe 
them are twisted harmonic scarves ‘and | | 
broad and monotoncusly colored mantles of | parison seemed doubly beautiful in ts 
Sonorous instrumentation. Soon these ga-- sincerity, which was as clear as the day, in 
ments become so heavy that the melcd-es | its individuality which was neither imita- 
cannot move in culmination and climax. | tive nor perverse, and In the freshness ol 
Whereupon Strauss flings only thicker coats imagination and accomplishment that vital- 
of sonority upon them. The final outcome ized it. The piece was Schumann's con- 
ure herculean ‘“‘holds’’ for wind, brass and certo for piano and those qualities In es 
organ, and a final mountain of sound—to shone yet more for Mr. Hofmann’s anu 
shift the figure—from the summit of which Dr. Muck’s playing. True, as he wrot 
the multiplied trumpets blare. But the Schumann may have been a little haunt- 
mountain is shapeless and uninteresting ed by the dread that seems [0 OVe! 
and no glowing light transfigures it. Such hang all his music “in the larger ay 
a inass of sound contemplated, as it were, Not far away while Schumann strugsie¢, 
by the ear does .bring a certain neryous was the self-approving Mendelssohn, preen 
reaction. Otherwise the Prelude is of no | ing his pretty feathers in the sunshine of 
effect -except as proof that Strauss does | all sorts of ‘“‘success’’—the Mendelssohn 
not work well or characteristically under | who really was a master-manipulator 0! 
commission. musical form and by no means inexper' 
in orchestral virtuosity, as it then went 
Schumann could not bear to be less on the 


instant a common life and spirit, And 
when a pianist is capable of it, then does 
he prove himself possessed of one of the 
rarest of ‘‘personalities.”’ HH. Ty Bisa 


es | Alec. 73 fr 

Weingartner’s “Merry Overture” 
a Tricksy, Cheery, Pleasant 

- Piece, Played. 


STRAUSS FESTIVAL PRELUDE 


‘ <r 
eas\ 


which 


way 
the homely 


All That Is to Be Said of This Is 
Exceedingly Noisy—Hofmann 
Is Soloist. 


warmth and the impulsiveness of Schu- 
mann’s fancy; he wove or he contrasted in 
song the voices of orchestra and piano. - 
Above all, he played the concerto with its 
true and individualizing voice of romantic 
musing and romantic fancy for which or- 
chestra and piano happened to be the re- 
leasing means. The impression was as 
though one individual were playing the con- | 
certo to another and no one else was by; | 
as though Schumann himself were Speaking 
through the pianist and that therewith he 
was content. 

iferein were the two qualities that shone 
so clear in Mr. Hofmann’s playing in the 
differentiating sense of’ Style that guided 
him into the heart of Sechumann’s music 
and the fine assimilation with it that made 
him seem as the transmitting yet kindled 
.voice of composer and piece. The mind 
and the imagination of a truly great 
planist, has intuition (the richer for his 
cultivation of it), discovers the undivided 


Out of all this. elementary or sophisti- 


' cated music stood one piece that in com 
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By PHILIP HALE. 
._The eighth public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, 
+ conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. Josef Hofmann 
was the pianist. The program was as 
follows: 


Symphony No, 1, C major......Beethoven 
Merry Overture op. 53.........Weingartner 
Concerto in A minor for piano... .Schumann 
Festival Prelude for orchestra and or- | 

Tan OPi 61. cecececs sooo ese se bo ae 


Mr. Weingartner conducted. his over- 
ture at a concert of the Boston Opera 
House Orchestra last February. 
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In contrast to this elementary Beethoven 
and this Strauss, Weingartner’s ‘‘Merry 


Overture’’ was sophisticated and to spare. 
Perhaps even a perceptible perversity runs 
through it or at least an inclination to do 
a, feat for its own zest and for the ex- 
eitement of his hearers, natural to a com- 
poser like Weingartner, who has moreimagi- 
native virtuosity with harmonic and instru- 
mental means than fecund and significant 
invention of the melodies upon which they 
are exercised. As the title ordains, com- 


formal and the executive side of his larger 
music and the preoccupation goaded him. 
The world was soon to know that in him 
was a beautiful and puissant voice of soNs 
and an ardor and range of romantic imag}l- 
nation to set him above twenty Men- 
delssohns; but he knew it not. And he e*- 
alted anda little envied impeccable, formal, 
expert Felix sitting smiling in the laps ot 
Leipzig and London. | ral 

And so, perhaps, Schumann, who coul 


quality of the music that he plays, holds 
to it, and then uses all his command of 
technic and tone to concentrate, char- 
acterize and impart it. So Mr. Hofmanti 
slayed Schumann’s concerto in all its- 
quality of romantic musing and fancy, 
(translating themselves in eager impulse 
into tones. The ear heard it as though 
it were Springing flower-like from the com- 
poser’s imagination. Again ‘a truly great 
planist assimilates himself with the com- 


Strauss’s Prelude 
first time in the city. 


‘tuneful. 
nature, 
veloped and combined, 


tricksy instrumentation. 
includes even a waltz in 6-4 time. It 
is pleasant, cheery music for a holiday 


was played for the 


The overture is joyous and frankly 
Its themes are of an operetta 
but they are dexterously de- 
and there is 
The overture 


- oS me ‘. 


EY etn 2 


season, music that is not pretentiour, 
but they that clamor for symphonic 
poems of a “literary’’ nature, music 
that depicts struggles of the soul, or 


poser and audience = are to be “‘merry” 
through ‘the overture. As the substance of 
the music suggests, they shall be merry as 
“we, the people,’ and more particularly 
many German folk, are merry. Hence oc- 
e¢asional mareh rhythms; hence a hint and 
something more of a waltz; hence a song- 
ful and transparent melody for the clari- 


sing in the voice of the piano as few other 
composers ean: he who could halo the sons 
with all the changing lights of impulsive 
emotions and quick-coming fancies, made 
the slow movement of his concerto only an 
intermezzo, beautiful indeed but much too 
briefly beautiful. No; he must prove that 
he could manipulate the sonata form and 


poser and his playing with the music that 
all four seem to work together in insepar- 
adle fusion. This unity is as far from me- 


chanical transmission on the one hand as \f yearnings after the infinite, musie that 
it is from ‘very personal’ and often ig the voice of a symbolist or an im+ 
distorting in “interpretation’’ on the other. | pressionist, will no doubt find the over- 


Rather, it is a unity in which composer ture light and flippant and shake their 
and pianist, music and playing live for the heads. ais 





#, concerto for flute || © FOR 142 PLAYERS | exquisite tonal coloring, sthing could 

the d | new house ||. harp ( beng Maq quarre. and Holy); | ‘Jone in | have. bee! ads 

4 Wisin ‘and at the request of : ie ‘overture, “Sea Calm and ho is sald ‘that. Strauss es long in finish of iter ‘pe ance)’ and the cer- _ 

Society of Friends of Music in that city. Pro VSR Voyage.’ “= consenting to write a festival prelude fisinty of what he was going to do. it — 
f fast C performance was ag sg re 7 | for the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde |} must. be on roe ape cee Pag or || 
of st October. The prelude is sco 1 r the |chestral players 

for organ and a huge orchestra. The | of Vienna, a work intended for t cee joist, Bach detail was visely and 
composer asks for 40 violins, 24 violas, opening of the~society’s new Konzert- | carefully planned so that a most grati- 

20 ’cellos and 12 double basses; at least | haus. The prelude is scored ‘for pic- || fying security and inevitability char- 
10 trumpets and he would prefer 16. - eolo, four: flutes; four oboes, heckel- | acterized the interpretation, and yet 


He recommends to the players of | phone—this. instrument is not employed ali was as a play of fancy, a succés- 
¢ertain wind instruments an aerophor, P| \ y . RII ‘| —one E-flat clarinet, two C. clarinets, |sjon of intimate moods, the piano at 
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or bellows pump, so that they can sus- two A clarinets, four bassoons, double- | times commanding, at times soliloquiz 
tain long passages without ‘windy sus- | bassoon, eight horns, four trumpets, |jing, or holding impetuous dialogue 
Piration of forced breath.” Strauss || ' i! six trumpets stationed above the or-\| with the other instruments. 


evidently thought that this dedication | | || chestra or on two slides ofait, four: , : ; 
required “a great and _ thundering | it trombones, bass tuba, eight kettle- ’ Something to Cherish . 
speech,” otherwise as Mycetes in Mar- |, (| drums, played by two drummers, who “he playing of the intermezzo was 


lowe's tragedy, he could not express | | worked hard yesterday; 20 first and 20 | something to cherish in the memory, 
himself. And what is to be said of this) . ‘+ gecond violins, 12 first violas, 12 second ! a thing to be heard only once, as a 
Prelude? Nothing, except that it is ex- ‘(| violas, 10 first ’cellos, 10 second ‘cellos, ' thought to be. held dear. Nor, with all its 
ceedingly noisy. There is little majesty _\| 12 double-basses. That the players 9f | ata CR 
or. nobility in the conception, the Strauss’ Prelude Given | ii certain wind instruments, such as the | flectness and excitement, did the Pp a 
themes are without commanding pomp ‘| bassoons, shall sustain tones without a formance of the finale take the musie 
and any effect made on the hearer is ‘| break in the breathing, Strauss recom- } frcm its frame. Such he pintaiabry 
@ purely nervous. one. The extra Hotmann Feature ‘| mends the use of Samuel’s aerophor, aji® only brought about by Pgs - fe 
trumpeters, pupils of trumpeters in the ‘| kind of pump, a bellows worked by the | talent, the most inteiligen sees 
orchestra, swelled the din and evidently || foot of the player and connected with |#nd time. A process not ye oF at 
enjoyed themselves. It is a pity that — f C ‘| the instrument by a length of rubber complished in a day or a year; yet 
Strauss did not introduce the noise- O oncert i! tube. theusands who would have flocked to 
creating instruments employed at a | It may be said that this Prelude | hear the little Josef Hofmann play na 
Futurist. concert in Milan, buzzers, Pot LBe8./3F y 3 | |! makes a brave noise, that no composer | Peethoven’s C major concerto as a boy 
bursters, rustlers, gurglers, students, ‘ ‘\/could hope to. get much more tone |°f 10, would have shown little or no 
snorters, smashers, thunderers. A stone- BY OLIN DOWNES | from a body of such instruments as are ee kee seo pr ge alan pei 
crushing machine might have helped in v : : ; | |] furnish in this day, that a passage a ae a pepe sehr ) F 
the final oa vs . Richard Strauss’ “Festival Pre- og ise or ira has the ‘te 8 bite Public is not sufficiently appreciative 
+ The orchestra gave a beautiful per- Jude’ for orchestra and organ, op. | 'f and the contrapuntal solidity and bril- | Of Such art, but the reward of tae red 
formance of Beethoven’s Sympliony. Why , cumat ¢ t] Grst time in ‘| lianey of Strauss’ characteristic style, ,tist, happily, is not in ratio to the ap 
ebate whether the music is wholly Mo- 61, was playe 5 a hare ' and that the work as a whole, though preciation of the public. 
Ytian ; “whether thee dre’ traces of’ the Boston at the Symphony rehearsal | 1! well made, contains little that is LL 


3 ai ? m4 ’ if ; ; vy soa > " , wert re | 
“greater” oo 9 peli Wevhs gf ama = of yesterday afternoon; Weingartner s bil pai a worthy of the reputation of 
’ 1 1e composer. 
the 18th century. At the same time let Merry Overture, op. 53, was played Pil JOSEF | 


us regall the fact that when this sym- ;.. ithe first time at these concerts; ) Weingartner’s Comic Overture |; 


} 
phony was played in Paris 103 years os ase Ss eee : 
ego two or three critics protested against josef Hofmann, soloist of the occa- | Ps ao mag a comic ee is ter SCHUM 
the “fastonishing success” of Beethoven’s .; ‘*. A minor teresting by reason of its orches | 


works as “‘a danger to musical art.” ‘It sion, played Schumann P ‘i tion, which is very skilful. It has well- 
is believed,” said one, “that a prodigal piano concerto, and it is probable that | defined themes, treated with consider- 


a] shi ny To 4 5 ¥ 
SECEE Os the urctoecral inecre, °°. *Ch sboetic., and masterly, Per | ic icctive We like this music itue || Llays With Consummate 
eae ill meke an effect. gt a ph formance of this concerto has been more than other orchestral music. by 
is only stabbed; there is no appeal to the recorded since Symphony Hall first Weingartner heard in Boston, although Poetry. 
heart.” And so in 2016 this Festival . ’ e ‘| the scoring is far lighter and more ar- 
Prelude of Strauss may seem to the OPened its doors; Beethoven's sigh tisvic than the scoring of the horrible 
sitter in the seat of the scornful gently First Symphony, the music ot the ‘| symphony heard two seasons ago. The p | q } § | nd 
Se : ’ mY is c Pe 4 composer displays $$ re U Q § wo en d 
ide (rena ile lO pray earlier Beethoven, as yet scarce de- preg ae. cner Sa Bigs dp fa | Strau 
-eerto in a rarely poetic manner and the livered from the teachings of Haydn, empty. It is made music, glibly, in- Perfunctory 
orchestra was in full sympathy with ,,. sd 1 that the: or- geniously put together and of poor 
him In the great hall Mr. Hofmann was performed “so we re quality : 
i . % h Dr. ; rit : 
Seis ge in establishing at once the chestra rose to its feet, wit % ‘he feature of vg oe ee Rieke of The program of the eighth Symphony 
ete sienrer ana iaelet when < onde Muck, to, acknowledge the prolonge | : She aeoasee tae faa modern litera- || rehearsal was as follows. Josef Hof- 
«s IOC r % ‘ H 
‘certo is played. There was a refreshing applause. _ | ture of the piano there is no other }{ mann was soloist; Dr Muck pee saieialapcgi 
‘absence of undue force, but the delicacy It seems absurd to deny traces, | picce of such intimate character. for Beethoven, Symphony No. 1; Wein- 
of the pianist’s touch showed true . oe Beethoven, in this | | piano and orchestra, and there are no|j; gartner, Lustige overture; Schumann, 
‘strength, His tone always had ex- hints of the later beethoven, , | ‘mere beautiful and simple passages of || concerto in A minor for piano and or- 
Posey ely Seeraeed was rete symphony. On the other hand, this il ||| orchewtration  tham- the instrumental chestra; Strauss, Festival Prelude, op 
Pata nce BTS (Wee the Susgestion © little in- | _ |}|commentary or accompaniment of. the ./@) frst time in Boston 
early orchestral work has little 1n Bitie: rst time in ; 
the om ge -gggraine Padua ned his fan- y sa cae Stade piano part. Many pianists play this The feature of the afternoon was Mr 
cies, an en confiding them to one |terest for the concertgoer oO Yo} concerto as if it were a great and pre- | yo 6 ann’s laying of the Schu 
thet ee eererene tim, + Seldom if ° oe l ld far better have {|} tentious thing. . Not so Mr. Hofmann. It Dp mann 
ever has there been here a more Schu- ane aan B Fee Or iilwas as though he improvised, dream- _| concerto. It was a rare and beautiful 
‘Mmannesque performance. _ been filled’ by music of the later Bee- “line at his keyboard, and yet. despite | exposition of the finest qualities of fei 
program of next week will be as |thoven or—later music. | | ) nical and interpretative pianism, and 0 
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: rather than to place 
the responsibi ities of an ore 
result was one of those artis 


-ments that are born.in p itious mo- 


ments—a great pianist who is an_in- 


gpired poet, song music with an impro-~ 
visatio 


nal spontaneity; a great conduct- 

or who sensed and aided his purposes, 
nee a great orchestra as an appropriate 
rame. . ; 
“This concerto sprang from a fertile | 


and inspired period of Schumann’s life; 
the first movement, which he originally 


intended as a separate fantasy, mark- 
ing the year.a ter his long-deferred 


(marriage with Clara ‘Wieck; the other 
‘the movements following four years 
‘later, after he had devoted himself to 
‘chamber music; the song and the sym- 
_phony. 


The intermezzo of this concerto is a 
clear example of ,Schumann’s sense of 
lyric beauty in the piano, of its powers 
to sing with that simplicity of emotion- 
al speech that lays bare the secrets of 
heart and whispers the confidences of 
Nature. It is essentially music of a 
precious and exquisite intimacy of un- 
derstanding; it is as though the com- 
poser were revealing to his closest 
friend his inmost, his most treasured 
thoughts, refiections and feelings, that 
would be profaned by proclamation to 
an irrelevant world. 

“To what an extraordinary degree dd 
Mr Hofmann—by passionate restraint, 
rather than by the excess of romantic 
ardor, which some mistake for it—sug- 
gest this sensibility, this listening for 
interior voices, for their leading, their 


-yesolution and thelr messages, suggest 


the recreated, vernal impulse as the 


|} no 


va : "s < 
v ter vy Mr. 
aL gil whi hayt AWN fb je a PM | a 
VY , T int 


r ‘is there ré more than _ 
leverness in orchestral d 
modulations in the conclu 
| a the composer Ww | 
dmile for the acoustics’ of a hall that 
'are stormed into submission ay such a 
fusilade. Bells, cannon an brewery 
whistles are omitted from the score, 
although a device is recommended to 
pump wind faster into the wind in- 
strument players. ~ 

Mr Weingartner’s overture, heard for 
the first time at these concerts, has 
the prevailing symbols of agitation, at 
times of gladness. There is an” abund- 
anee of dramatic punctuation. Ideas 
follow each other in shopt and declama- 
tory fashion. They also possess variety 
in character. Their appearance exceeds 
their structure in worth. The new 
work was given a spirited performance. 

Dr Muck and his men played the 
symphony with surpassing beauty. Its 
thoughts have freshness and spontan- 
eity if not the intensity and range of 
feeling of those that follow with the 
Froica. The audience was demonstra- 
tive in applause for the symphony and 
Mr Hofmann. 
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eee re. ae thw BONS 3 
a Wee, 18» 1788 
Composer Found to Have Devel-. 


oped Device of Contrasting 
Large Volumes of Tone in Fes- | 
tival Piece for Orchestra | 


heart of life that sings through these® 


‘adorable phrases of metody—to what 


n extraordinary degree did he accom- 


| plish these things by the magic o7 hig 
| touch, that the piano gave the illusion 


of song, such as only voices or strings 
can creute in reality. 

~ It was a performance of the highest 
poetic beauty, 4a perfection that 
watched the art of bel canto with true 
limpidity in the florid pages that fol- 
low in the last movement; not as deni- 
| onatfations of the technical prowess 
| of a virtuoso, but as the wings of 
rhapsody. 

| By the aid of 150 men, the Strauss 
aeaknde was first performed in Vienna 
last October at the dedication of the 
new concert hall in that city. The work 
was written at_the request of the _So- 
elety of the Friends of Music, With 


MR. HOFMANN PLAYS 
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_ Giving the. first Boston performance of 
ithe “Festival Prelude” of Richard Strauss 
‘and presenting Josef Hofmann as soloist, 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, Karl 
‘Muck, conductor, rehearsed its eighth 


‘program in Symphony hall Friday aiter- 


noon to warm applause. The works! 


played were: Beethoven, first symphony 


the cooperation of all the available ‘in GC major; Weingartner, “Merry Over- 


brasses in the orchestra and of a bat- 


tery of trumpets ensconced behi the 
string basses the piece was pe ormed 
here yesterday for the first time in this 
city. Dr Strauss’ most commendable 


attainment in it is the fact that he has | 


furnished employment for a consider- 
able number of extra men. 


tion will derive no great — 


his musical bombardment. 
us and vacu- 
ical festivity 


rom 

ay Strauss has con- 
pola to a. desire to make the work 
resemble the overture to “The Master- 


ture’; Schumann, piano concerto in A 
‘minor; Strauss, “Bestival Prelude” for 
orchestra and organ. 

With such resources as he had at his 
‘command, Dr. Muck eould only make the 
“Bestival Prelude” a duet of the brasses 
‘and the organ. If the quartet of tone 


‘departments could have been completed }) 
‘by reinforced string and wood choirs the | 


‘effect would have had a splendor beyond 
ianything yet accomplished in orchestral 


singers.”’ His contrasting theme is 4 performance in Boston. As it was the 


-jsame level. Composers have been work- At the Symphony concerts of Dec. 26 


| tone ranges altogether and think only of 0 the public as a composer in January, 
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el e next time he || 
work and not rejoice. : comes. Or he may bring us a gentle 


‘the “Prelude” is not only a song of Beethoven. Whatever he does, he. will | 


al ah 
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jtriumph. It is a presentation of a new make us listen and he will broaden our 
| view of the classic field of conposition, 


| Beethoven’s first symphony w ; 
ithe way for the development of the’ with as delicate a de a ir the cea 
‘orchestra in a manner of writing that is. the violinists as if they had never done 
| frankly away from the old thematic and anything in their lives but work in the 
i harmonic methods, Its melody is. not yold repertory. Dr. Muck’s baton had no 
ithat of “first subject” and “second sub-° motion in it that told of big Straussian 
iject.” its harmony not that of four mel- rehearsals the past week. 
odies corresponding in general idea to The~Weingartner overture had sympa- 
| the four ranges of the human voice. The - thetic presentation. The music, is in- 
Biever restriction, which has fastened it-deed merry in style, whether it is in in- 
self on symphonic music for a century spiration or not. Many humorous ef- 
jand a quarter, is slipped off. The orches- fects of orchestration have new and effer- || 
‘tra is no longer a greater string quar- /tive application, perhaps studied, but 
‘tet. as the string quartet before it was undeniably interesting and to the point. 
| only a wide-ranging- group of sopran,— thd 
| comtrattes tenor and bass voices; it is Alfred Holy, harpist, and Andre Ma- 
(a quartet of tone departments, with or-*quarre, flutist, will present Mozart’s con- 
‘ean at the foundation, with brass at certo for harp and flute as a solo num- 
the outer.extreme and with strings and ,ber at the Boston Symphony orchestra . 
wood taking the inside positions. concerts of Dec, 19 and 20. Rachmén- 
The relation of one department to the inoff’s second symphony in E minor, 
other, however, is not, as in the old ;Which Max Fiedler introduced to the rep- 
order, from the bottom to the top. The ertory during his conductorship, is on the 
| idea of various voice levels is replaced PTO8TaM, also Mendelssohn’s overture, | 
| by that of voice assemblages all on the “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” 


i style of instrumental technique. It opens 
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ing toward such.a scheme for a long and 27, Ravel’s suite, “Mother Goose,” 
time. but Strauss here has brought it for Will be played. 

the first time fully to realization. He Otto Urack, the assistant conductor 
causes the listener to forget harmonized of the orchestra, is to seek the applause 


harmonized tone classes. Thus he makes| when his symphony in E major is to 
‘orchestral music a counterpart of the! have its Boston production. 

| modern social system, with vast groups! +o % J 
Didier independently for the lesser 


‘affairs of life and working coordinately Symphony Rehearsal Tickets 


ns 


i! for the greater, KF 7-8 are for sale for $42 each. AC 


| : : D.S.E., Boston Transcript. 
Mr. Hofmann, appearing for the third har 


|| time in Boston this season, was. the TWO REHEARSAL SEATS IN BALCONY 


pianist of light touch and subdued tone | Row “B,” Centre. Price $35 each. Address 
that he knows how to be when he is out D.O.B., Boston Transcript. (A) 


| OF the epoch of the earlier nineteenth ih ida _ SYMPHONY, REHEANS Lett. ocau 
century romanticists and in that of the} §35. Address N.M.V., Boston Transcript. Tel. 
ee > 


later. He gave an interpretation of the Newton West 490. Get 25) x ): 

| PoeameeD eonecerto that was admirably 7 sae soricos: $$ —$—_$__—____----—— 
in agreement with the style and senti- *'*"° used 
ment of the composer. Mr, Hofmann —--— 


is the stoutest self-disciplinarian on the oe er 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1913--14 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


IX. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, 


Prugramime. 


RACHMANINOFF, SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 2, Op. 27 
. Largo—Allegro moderato. 
Allegro molto. 
. Adagio. 
. Allegro vivace. 


CONCERTO for FLUTE and Harp (K. 299) 
I. Allegro. 


II. Andantino. 
III. Rondo. Allegro. 


MENDELSSOHN, OVERTURE, ‘“‘Sea-Calm and Prosperous Voyage’’ 


Soloists: 


Mr. ANDRE MAQUARRE, Flute 


Mr. ALFRED HOLY, Harp 
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for a New Ventu 
= OSEF HOFMANN will have no trum- 
pets blown before him, and on that 
score he is as severe with his man- 
agers as he is with himself. He has 
iately returned to America after a year 
of concerts in Russia—as many as sixteen, 
for example, in a single city like Moscow. 
The Russians, as Mr. Hofmann believes, 
have a racial instinct for the piano. They 
write music for it with more sensibility 
and-_aptitude than, nowadays, do the Ger- 
mans or even the French. They hear 
music from it more gladly and apprecia- 
tively than, from any other instrument. 
And, as Mr. Hofmann might have added, 


they breed illustrious pianists, too, But | 


Mr. Hofmann will no more have himself 
called “illustrious” than he will have his 
expedition to Russia celebrated as a “tri- 
umphant tour.” Here in Boston at Sym- 
phony Hall on Sunday afternoon, he will 
begin a long series of concerts in America ; 
but he would have no one suspect that 
then and there he is “effecting his re- 
entry,” as the press agents like to say, 
‘before a public that at last regards him 
as one of the most justly eminent of living 
pianists. He prefers that Mr. Hofmann 
should be merely undertaking a recital in 
the ordinary practice of his profession be- 
fore an audience that knows what pleas- 
ure that practice gives. He has not even 
let his hearers know that next Sunday 
he is to play for the first time on this 
side of the Atlantic, one of the master- 
pieces of modern music for the piano— 
Liszt’s sonata in B minor, 

Perhaps Mr. Hofmann carries his dis- 
taste for the trumpets and the shams of 
publicity to extremes, but it differentiates 
him from almost every other eminent pian- 
ist “of the hour in America except Mr. 
Bauer. No one goes to see Mr. Hofmann 
rather than to hear him play because he 
is a ‘‘great personage’ who has quick- 
ened world-wide curiosity. Few go to 
hear him expecting that their romantic 
sensibilities will be excited; or if they do, 
they: are soon disillusioned, His playing 
is no ‘‘outpouring of personality’ as the 
rhapsodists like to say. Rather, it is the 
playing of a master of the piano, of his 
music, and of himself. The doubters still 
wonder whether Mr. Hofmayn is a ‘‘tem- 
péramental’ pianist. He surely is; but 
his temperament happens to be one that 
@xpresses itself in  control—control of 
every technical means, of every shading 
of tone, of every accent of rhythm, of 
évery modulation of melody and praise. 
It expresses itself also in understanding— 
understanding of the form, the substance, 
the emotions and the images of the 
“Music and understanding that feels and 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra always 
seems well-nigh, if not absolutely, perfect 
te its enthusiastic patrons (particularly in 
New York, where it always does its best to 
live up to its reputation); but the keen eats 
of a specialist like Dr. Karl Muck detect 
flaws which escape others. Consequentl, 
he. just like his friend, Josef Stransky, d 
our Philharmonic (which has just been 
cordially applauded and praised in Boston), 
has made some changes in his orchestra 
which doubtless helped to make last nights 
coneert in Carnegie Hall a marvel Ot prt 
cision, color, and shading. Truly, orche 
tral virtuosity can go no farther. \ fter 
two of the numbers—Beethoven’s sevenil 
symphony and Liszt’s “Les Préludes’ —tlt 
applause ‘persisted until the conductor had 
made his players get on their feet to sha 
it. 

Wagner's “lying Dutchman” = overt 
also was loudly acclaimed, and if there we 
less applause after the “Tragic Overture 
the fault was not that of Karl Muck, bil 
of Johannes Brahms, who nodded dreal 
fully when he wrote this wearisome col 
position, which is neither tragic nor ole: 
wise appealing. lt cannot be named 
the same day with his cloguent and stirring 
“Academic Overture.” which was compose 
about the Same time. 

Dr. Muck’s interpretation of the § vent 
symphony made its strongest appeal to mir 
sic-lovers who do not believe in individual 
“readings,” like those in which Wagnél 
and most of his disciples—among then Rich: 
ter. Seidl, Nikisch, Mott], and Mahler- 
have indulged. But it was enjoyable . 
an exemplification of the classical! spirt 
as usually understood, In the 
Putehman’ ) 
for Mahler’s shrill piccolos whistline © 
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was quite stormy, and not, like Mr. Gert 7 
(as Mr. Henderson once noted), sus! stive 
of Mendelssohn's “Caim Sea and Prospe! 


Voyage.” 
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Symphony Hall. 


SHASON 1913--14 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


IX. GONCER' 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, A” 


Pragramime. 


RACHMANINOFE, SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 2, Op. 27 
I. Largo—Allevro moderato 

Il. Allegro molto. 

III. Adagio. 


IV. Allegro vivace 
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MOZART. CONCERTO for FLUTE and HARP (K. 299) 


I. Allegro. 
. Andantino. 
Til. Rondo. Allegro. 


MENDELSSOHN, OVERTURE, ‘‘Sea-Calm and Prosperous Voyage”’ 


Soloists: 


Mr. ANDRE MAQUARRE, Flute 


Mr. ALFRED HOLY, Harp 
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TIGHT BINDING 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


DULL MOZART AND INTERESTING 

m RACHMANINOFF 

A ..caxisome Revival of a Concgfto for 
Flute and Harp—Dr. Muck’s Justice to 
Mendelssohn’s Sea-Pictures — The Rus- 
sian Makes a Symphony Drama in Tones 

-—The Purpose and the Means 


OR thirty minutes yesterday after- 

noon the audience at the Symphony 
Coneert listened—or in many in- 

stances pretended to listen—toO a 
concerto for flute, harp and small orches- 
tra, written by Mozart, played in the solo . 
parts,by Mr. Maquarre and Mr. Holy of the | 
band, and revived ‘‘for the first time at | 
these concerts’ in twenty years. Mozart 


wrote the piece to order during one of his ; 


visits to Paris for a nobleman who haj- 
pened to play the flute and for his daugh- 
ter who amused herself with the harp. He 
did not exhaust his invention in the devising 
of melodies for it. They are distinctly of 
the sort that the press agents of the musi- 
cal plays call ‘‘whistle-y.”’ He spent as few 
pairs upon his development and manipula- 
tion of them. Enough that he adapted the 
music to the skill of the noble virtuosi and 
kept it well within the most agreeable 
range of the two instruments. Of course, 
Mr. Holy and Mr. Maquarre played the 
solo parts fluently and elegantly, with all 
the graces of technique and tone, limpid 
song and tinkling arabesque that the 
music asked. Yet almost every week, they 
give ampler and finer proof of their vir- 
tuosity with their instruments and of their 
intelligence and feeling with music, in the 
ordinary course of their work as the firsr 
harpist and the first flutist of the orchestra. 
‘Wor years the public of the Symphony 
ecncerts has known Mr. Maquarre as the 
ablest flute player that any orchestra in 
America possesses. It is quickly discover- 
ing that Mr. Holy is no less a master of 
the harp. Deservedly the audience yes-' 
terday welcomed the two virtuosi with 
warm applause. If the concerto was re- 


vived to display their abilities, then was | 


the revival superfiuous, It is impossible 


sto believe that such trivial and sterile | 
“music was resurrected on any theory of | 


‘its intrinsic merit or interest. If, finally, the 
' concerto was played as a diversion for the 
' listeners, it failed unmistakably of its pu”- 
pose, The audience yawned, fidgetted and 
fled under it; read. the programme book 
that the Jearned programmist had foresee- 
ingly filled with interesting miscellany, 
and even checked off lists of Christmas 
gifts. At the end the. applause was the 
tepid clapping of relief. Not within long 
recollection has thick tedium so settled 
/upon a Symphony Concert or precious time 
peor real music been so wasted, 


“Those that ‘endured to the end had the 
reward in Dr, Muck’s “reading” of Me 


_ delssohn’s familiar overture of the sea. 


did not let it pass as a mere reperty 
piece played in routine. fashion; for) 
Mug¢k, having a troublesome artistic ¢o; 
science, treats no music in that summa 
and easy-going way. No more did } 
regard the overture merely as an estat 


lUshed classic to be set forth efficiently ; 


clear and elastic integrity. Rather } 
played it-as a piece of tone-picturing tha 
a composer might have handed him the 
week before last and so playing it, gave if 
new vitality, restored it, as it were, t 
itself and made it as young and fresh 
again as all classics ought to be. More 
over, the overture is genuine tone-picturing 
in the contemporary fashion. Those infaty 
ated modernists who have forgotten tha 
there wére kines before Agamemnon—and 
also before themselves—will object that 
Mendelssohn has used only a modest orches- 
tra and ventured no bizarre modulations 
even for the distant thirties that first hearl 
the music. True; but he had no need of 
them. It is the obligation of the composer 
to find and choose the means that will fulfil 
his expressive ends. If he genuinely needs 
a Straussian orchestra, then he should use 
it.. If he feels in Debussyan harmonies, by 
all means let him ply them, Mendels- 
sohn’s instrumental means in the overture, 
modest and conventional as they now seen, 
entirely accomplish his purpose, and were 
they multiplied ten-fold and made propor- 
tionately complex, they could do no more 

Old as the overture is, it answers (0 
every test of contemporary tone-picturing 
even as EPeethoven’s third ‘‘Leonore’”’ ovel- 
ture meets every exaction of modern dra 
matic preluding. The formal development 
and the pictorial expansion of the overture 
—the crucial test of such music—go hand 
in hand, neither hampering the other. Tie 
musical substance and the tonal delinea- 
tion are equally clear, and the two pictures 
of the flat, still, languid sea and of the 
lively waters, stirred by the fair bree’, 
flecked by the sunshine and bearing the 
ship on her course, are vivid to the ear and 


stimulating to the fancy. They were the] 


more so yesterday for the ‘pace, the rhythm 
and the quality of tone that Dr. Muck 
brought to the music. For half its covrs® 


the overture seemed to move like the 182Y, | 


flaccid lapping of a windless sea. As the G& 
lirious Tristan ‘‘heard”’ the light so the se 
rene listener yesterday ‘“‘heard’’ the grea‘! 
ness of such water. Then through the sec 
ond half of the piece, the music sc.med ' 
curl like the waves under a stirring breeze 
and a sunny sky. The ear felt the swish 
of the rushing water; the eye “heard” " 
blue and white. With Mendelssohn. co! 
ductor or orchestra were tone-painting and 
so restoring to itself a little and endurins 
masterpiece in its kind. 

As those who mislike Rachmaninofi's 
symphony in E minor will say, the cot- 


ductor and the orchestra similarly glorified 


7 


| di 


| drama. The course of. these themes 


it through the hour and’ more of the con! 


cert that it filled. They did: but not as 
others will choose to believe, beyond its 
just deserts.. For the time, the Syraphony 
hangs inw.perilous Iimbo. As the musi¢ hag 
become familiar by frequent repetition, the. 
first excitement over it and admiration 
for it have inevitably lost their. edge. On 


the other hand, it is still too near. anda_ 


| novel to be measured dispassionately and 
its minor shortcomings differentiated froin 
its major distinctions. In the fer- 
menting interval ._between rdent discov- 
ery and searching appraisal, its few and 
passing faults seem more conspicuous and 
ponderable than its many and enduring 
merits. Because it igs lengthy, it is 
Casy now to believe that it is pro- 
lix; because it is clad in the rich 
vesture of contemporary harmony and in- 
Strumentation, the ear can persuade itself 
that the music is overloaded with decora- 
tion; in the diverse interplay and strug- 
gle of the melodies, the momentary doubt- 
ers discover tonal manipulation and not! 
tonal drama; in the beginning, these melo-| 
dies in themselves seized listening imagina- 
tions by their intrinsic beauty, individual- 
ity and power; now under six repetitions, 
they lay less hold upon them. Perhaps, 
here in Boston, the symphony has been 
too well liked for its own continuing good. 
Moods pass; but music remains, ana 
there is enough in Rachmaninoff’s sym- 
phony, as it still sounds in many ears, to 
Justify it to his own generation and, may 
be, to generations to come. The impulse of 
the time is toward music that shall be 
drama in tones. Like Q’indy and Elgar, 
Rachmaninoff has discovered and seized the 
true dramatic possibilities of the symphony, 
No less than opera or “poem,’”’ it can be 
drama in tones, in which the personages 
are the composer’s melodies, and in whicn 
the movement and the action, the strug- 
Sle and the suspense spring from their 
course through the music as his imagina- 
tion orders it. He must follow the sym- 
phonic form in its freer usage, but Rach- 
Maninoff, d’Indy and Elgar have 
Proved that it may not thwart such 
dramatic purpose. Rather its exactions 
put the composer to his mettle in his tonal | 
drama and so concentrate and enhance it. 
As Rachmaninoff’s music introduces his | 


| Personages—the themes—they have life and. 


Ndividuality on his stage of music. The 


ghlet personage of all—the recurring and 
finally conquering ‘‘motto theme’’—is a be- 
evable and stirring protagonist of tonal 


through the whole symphony or through 
the movements that they particularly 
animate—the Separate ‘“‘acts’’ as it were 
of the piece—is alive with conflict, suspense 
and dramatic march. The introduction and 
the first movement evolves the personages 
and begins the conflict of the drama; into 
the whirl of the Scherzo contending char- 
asters—the chief contending character 
in the “motto theme’’—vividly enter; it 


“thrusts itselt no less into the songs of the 
slow movement to add dramatic element 
to that which they’ already contain: the. 
finale is sometimes lusty and sometimes 
lofty tonal contention. While through and 
above the whole symphony, hovers as in. 
the classic tragedies, another personage 
that has no theme, but that seems gradu- 
ally to descend upon each movement, and 
finally to extinguish it—the Fate of 

Rachmaninoff’s tonal drama against which 

there is no struggling. 7 te f 


With similar instinct and Vnagination, 
Rachmaninoff, like a few other composers 
of our time. has felt and used the harmonic 
and instrumental possibilities of the Sym- 
phony as quasi-dramatic music. Wagner 
in the theatre exemplified the resources of 
an intrinsically symphonic music— for what 
are his music-dramas but huge symphonie 
poems?—in the illuminating, the enforcing 
and the adorning of drama declaimed and | 
visualized on the stage. To do such office is | 
the purpose of the harmonic and instru- 
mental vesture, of the procedure with inter- 
woven, contrasting and conflicting themes. 
of the continuing melodic flood, with which 
he enriched music-drama. Rachmaninoff ' 
and his companions in the modernization 
of the symphony, have seen and utilized the - 
possibilities of like method with their un- 
Staged tonal dramas. They have perceived | 
that, being unvisualized, it doubly needs | 
such @nrichment if it is to run its clear 
dramatic course and to make its vivid 
dramatic impression. Bruckner even saw 
this goal and struggled gropingly toward it, 
but he lacked more than one faculty. neces- 
sary to the gaining of it. 

Rachmaninoff and his fellows, deficient 
as they may be in other respects have come 
little short of this end. Even as musie- 


- drama uses the far-flung, slowly mounting, | 


momentarily receding and finally breaking | 
Wagnerian climax, so they do use it in the | 


f tcnal drama of their symphonies. Rachma- | 
ninoff knows the accent that sharp and sud- | 
den progressions can lend to the speech ‘of | 

each his tonal drama. His rich harmonic vesture 
clothes this speech in eloquence; his instru- 
mentation makes it many-mouthed. And 
out of all these means and methods, as-. 

sembled and fused, an atmosphere fill the 
symphony as distinct and individual ag 
that of Wagnerian, Puccinesque or Straus- 

Sian music-drama. Even his melodies 

have their flavor of opera. For like 

Tschaikowski and more than one composer 

of the north, he has felt the passionate 

sensuousness of Italian song and hankered 
for it. And what a foil its long uncoiling 
in the adagio makes to the leaping Russian 
rhythms of his scherzo and finale! er 
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Had he been present, the composer | With each repetition | | 
must have recognized with gratitude th :§ 7 . 
“SYMPHONY mE penetrating mind and spirit of his cn fi { is more and | Sybaren oped into a prig! If he Ph not goers 


one which in the presence of th over-elaboration in ; theatinent does harm uniformly prosperous! 
unknown loves philosophy, but without’, to the musical thought. To dismiss @/' The program next week will be as fol- - 
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: sophistry or vagueness, -humor_and hu- work as too long is not searching crit-/jows: Ravel, “Ma Mere Oye”; Ju 
2 8 manity, without flippaney or the com- tcism, but a work may be so fascinating "Waechter-Weise”’; Mendelssohn, or 
_monplace, compassion, but without by charm of material and ingenuity Of) certo for violin (Mr. Noack); Berlioz, 
| A prop. or ec yar peat workmanship that the length is not overture, “Rob Roy.” The compositions 
s concerto for flute and harp | observed. by Ravel and Juon — be played here 


was played with a nice sense of its | 
Sraces, its airy lightness orp its clarity | Rachmaninoff thought leisurely and -for the first time. 


Mozart Concerto Played in the Vein 
by Messrs Maquarre and Holy, 


Dr Muck and the orchestra gave | 
Rachmaninoft’s symphony in E minor 
a performance yesterday afternoon that 
will live in the memory as one of sur- 


| purity and taste, and Mr Holy won ad- 
'miration by the fluency with which he 


and elegance of form b r Maquarre, 

the first flute, and Mr Hoiy, the harpist | 
of the orchestra. Mr Marquarre’s tone 
and style, as always, were models of 


played melodies of running passages. 
‘The cadenzas by the two tidarietents 
were as the discourse of two well- 
beloved companions. Mendelssohn’s 
overture, ‘“Sea-calm and Prosperous 
Voyage” closed the rang Sd ie A 
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wrote with exasperating attention to. 
detail. What is the line in \ eeneer?: | 
for Measure’? “This will last out 4) 
night in Russia, when nights are ye ed 


'there.’”” The introduction does n 
the hearer the idea that it is pat, -eeey 


duction; he begins to regard it-as a. 
movement in itself. The chief themes ud 
the four movements do not have grea 

distinction, broad and sweeping as her 
are. When they are most effective they * 
remind one of Tschaikowsky, and there ~ 
are mannerisms of that composer in the 
detail, in the orchestral dress of certain 


SYMPHONY DEBUT 
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‘HARPIST MAI MAKES. 


passing emotional strength and beauty. 


The work was twice played here by 
Mr Fiedler. It lasts over an hour, and | 
the natural conclusion is that it is too 


Alfred Holy, Appears 
as Soloist. 


harmonic progressions, in the unwilling-- 
iness to dismiss a phrase and the giving © 
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long. There are passages which might 


be eliminated or curtailed, but the com- 
poser’s thought never seemed of more 
continuous vitality, more significant and | 
compelling. Nor did the last move-. 
ment—in which the wings of the com- 
poser or the zest of the hearer both 
often falter or decline—seem the one 
from which excisions should be made. 
When Rachmaninoff visited this city, 

and at a Symphony concert appeared 
as a pianist in his own concerto and as 
a conductor of his ‘‘Isle of the Dead,” 
it will be remembered how an artistic 
restraint, a repression, marked all his 
methods and stamped his personality. 
It »was the interior, the hidden, the 
psychic beauty that moved him. Per- 
haps his own hand scarcely could have 
made his purposes and his thoughts 
more clear than they became yesterday, 


‘for Dr Muck Js introspective, is an 
‘analyst, and views the obvious and its, 
“manifestations with as passionate a. 


disdain. 


The opening theme, as it was heard | 


yesterday with its troubled harmony 
as a vaguely disturbing subconscious 
thought, might have been music from 
another world, strange, tireless in its 
restive searching, always seeking the 
answer, the fulfilment that never comes. 
Music of sombre, brooding seriousness, 
yet not weakly repining, not morbid, 
at pathological or banal as some pages 
of Tschaikowsky, although fleeting 
1 parallel formulas and colors are heard, 
even as there are allusions to Puccini. 
But the individuality of the work is un- 
questioned. Who else of the present-day 
writers of music invites men to the con- 
templation of the labyrinths, the unex- 
plored wildernesses, the deserts and 
the gardens of the soul with such tran- 
qguility, with a calmness as near im- 
personal? 
His thoughts are not above those who 
know drudgery and they are “never 


sordid. They are expressed in no arbi- 


ror fixed relation to life, yet they 

a _ stimulating to mind and 

emotion that elasticity and uni- 
OATaREy: that determines the worth of 


SYMPHONY HALL 
alu. wy C22 « 

ichestra Performs Pieées by 

Rachmaninoff, Mozart and 


Mendelssohn. 


DR. MUCK AS CONDUCTOR 


Skilful Execution of Concerto 


for Flute and Harp One 
Feature. 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The ninth public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra took place yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. Dr. 
Muck conducted, The program was as 
follows: 

Symphony in —& minor, No. 2..... Rachmaninoff 

Concerto for flute and harp.. Mozart 

Overture “Sea Calm and Prosperous Voy- 
age’’ Mendelssohn 

Rachmaninoff’s Symphony was played 
for the fourth time within three years 
and a half, and it thus has had better 
fortune than the majority of modern 
works played at these concerts once and 
then put aside, or brought out only after 
a long interval. When this symphony 
was first heard {t made an immediate 
impression, and one so favorable that 


|it to one group of instruments after an- 
other. Mueh of this music is purely. 
decorative, music that Glazounoff might | 
make-—since he is now a creature Of, 
routine—music that has pomp and 


glitter, but no true vitality. 

When this symphony is played today 
the Scherzo seems the most spontaneous 
movement. This does not speak well of 
2 symphony as a work of art. The 
Adagio has fine moments, but it is in- 
tolerably spun out. The performance 
yesterday brought ®ut in cle@rest light 


all that is best in the music, and there | 
Was greater admiration aroused for 


leader and orchestra than for the sym- 
vhony itself. 

Mozart wrote his concerto for flute and 
harp, two instruments that he held in 
abomination, for the Duke de Guines and | 
his daughter, 
flute player; the daughter, according to 
Mozart's description, was a “magnificent” | 
harpist. She took lessons of Mozart in 
composition. He soon found h 
and lazy, but he was in bad humor that || 


spring, and hardly anything pleased him | 


in Paris. The duke was shabby in pay- 
ing for lessons, and when the autumn 
came he had not paid for the concerto. 


Mozart's letters to his father about his | 


relations with this noble family are more 
entertaining than the concerto, which 
has been played here at Symphony con- 


certs and with piano instead of orchestra :| . : ; ' 
‘‘aftew its performance of Rachmaninoff s, 


In chamber concerts. Two movements 
are sometimes performed, and two arg¢ 
enough. Even when the flutist and the 
harpist are as skilled virtuosos as Mr. 
Marquarre and Mr. Holy. For a few 
minutes the combination of instruments 
is charming and soothing, and there is a 


delightful old-world flavor; but such - 


pleasure quickly palls. 

When we hear the overtures to ‘‘Sea- 
Calm and Prosperous Voyage,” ‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” and “Fingal’s 


The father was a famous | 


—_—----- oor 


Europe’s most celebrated harpist, Al- 
fred Holy, made his formal debut: here 
yesterday as a member of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. With Andre Ma- 
quarre, the leading flute player of the 
orchestra, he appeared as soloist in the 


performance of the Mozart concerto for 
flute and harp in C major, which has 
not been heard at these concerts tor 
more thnn twenty years. 

The musie is gay and blithesome, after 
the manner that Mozart cultivated 
more successfully than any other com- 
poser has done, yet it suffers somewhat 
| for the reason that the flute and the 
(harp are not popular instruments, hke 
ithe violin or the piano. <A little of 
them is generally enough. Mozart him- 
self cared little for either one of them, 

t his music is always graceful and 
1 glowing with spontaneity. 
The concerto proved exceptionally en- 
I tertaining vesterday as a revelation Of 
'Mozart’s melodic genius and of tne 
brilliant virtuosity of the soloists. ‘Ihe 
most captious critic would not ask for 
‘a finer performance. The audience ap- _ 


= 


plauded Mr. Holy and Mr. Maquarre ~ 


enthusiastically. 
The orchestra received an ovation 


second symphony, which leads this 
week's program. The work itself is 
essentially lyrical and therefore popu- 
lar. it is too long drawn out, but this 
defect was more than balanced yes- 
terday by the beautiful playing of the 
orchestra. 

Mendelssohn’s tone poems, ‘‘Sea-Calm 
and Prosperous Voyage,’ make up the 
final number on this melee pro- 
gram. J 
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Fiedler Wins : 
With Karl Muck Interpreting 
—Harp, Flute in Solo Piece 


House 


i Mee. 20/43 

Presenting Rachmaninofl’s 8) phony 
No, 2 in E minor, Mozart’s concerto for 
flute and harp and Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture, “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,’ 
the Boston Symphony orchestra gave its 
ninth public rehearsal Friday afternoon. 
The soloists were Mr. Maquarre, the 
flutist and Mr. Holy, the harpist of the 
orchestra. 

The interest of audiences in musical 
programs in the holiday season is luke- 
warm. There may be a large atten- 
dance at a concert as there was at Sym- 
phony hall when the Rachmaninoff sym- 
phony was revived and yet there will 
not be the same enthusiasm for the per- 
formance as earlier and later in the,sea- 


son. The house at this time of the : 


: 
MENDELSSOHN oa 


takes the orchestra as it wouid take an 
entertainer. It does not give that im- 
partial and critical heed which is usual 
with it. 

It is the public that reads a symphony, 
not the conductor. And the credit of 
all musical performance finally belongs 
to the world that listens rather than to 
the men who manipulate the baton and 
the fiddlesticks. But the custom of mus- 
cal folks is to give the director of an 
orchestra all the praise and all the 
blame for results. It is the custom of 
that folk also to compare one conductor 
with another and to give preference to 
this or thab man’s readings, just as 
though he was really responsible for 
them, | 
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the sentiment of a 


~ 


be what thisor that influential person 
or group of persons want said. It could 
not even be what a whole audience, even 
a regular subscription audience, like 
that of the Friday rehearsals want said, 
The rehearsal audience has the respon- 
sibility of reporting back to the com- 
munity how public artistic feeling gets | 
stated at the concerts. Its individual 
influence is not what guides interpre- 
tation any more than the conductor’s 
is. And its indifferent holiday mood 
can have no substantial effect on the 
situation. 

To fall in with the convenient formula 


of criticism and to discuss tue perlorm- 


. Any conductor who is asked whether | 


he or the public is the interpreter will 
promptly respond that he is. " He is 
‘sure of it He proves it by explaining 
how he makes his men play a piece ac- 
eording to his individual study of it; 
by declaring that he would never let 
the people who sit in the auditorium in- 
fluence him in the slightest. He avers 
that only inferior artists ever consult 
the preferences of their listeners. 


essay. 


ence of the Rachmaninoff symphony as_ 
a product of the conductor’s own think- | 
ing, listeners must confess that they find! 
the Karl Muck year 1913 behind the Max | 
Fiedler year 1910. The new technical | 
methods of the orchestra do not favor! 
understanding of the Russian composer. | 
In 1910 the symphony in E minor was a 
vital picture of manners, 4 novel depict: | 
ing the life of the men and women of; 
modern days. It was a glowing docu- | 
ment of the times. In 1913 it is a study 
in musical mechanics. | 
Expert mechanical engineers say that 
they can go into an industrial plant 
when the power is on and can tell by the | 
vibration of the floors whether the en- 
gines are running with perfect smooth- 
ness and whether the machines are giv- 
ing an efficient account of all the steam 
or. electrical energy that is being ex-| 
pended on them. A musica] engineer, 
entering Symphony hall on Friday after- 
noon could tell that every department ot 
tone in the orchestra was working with- 
out waste and precisely according to the 
layout of the notes on the pages of the 
book. | 
Is it musical interpretation, getting 
things in such systematic running order ‘ 
Is it orchestral effect, having’ every bar | 
of the music measured out correct to the | 
millimeter? Perhaps so. Mechanical: 
energy perfectly organized is an ideal of | 
the period. Musical energy organized 
perfectly to the demands of time and 
tune well parallels the industrial ideal. 
This, too, may be defended ag a docu- 
ment, though perhaps its name is ledger 
or earning sheet, instead of novel or 
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-rupt their 


| Simo shivers to fierce kettle-drum explo- 


: But Even Then Artistic Resources 


mvuns. Ana, m parenthesis, we ought to 
say here that our kettle-drummer is an ex- 
céptional artist on this humble instrument. 
We wish that some time he might be re- 
warded by being allowed to play Tausch’s 
Kettle-drum concerto, in which the. kettle- 
drummer for once (with five kettle-drums), 
becomes the soloist of the orchestra. It 
would be more enjoyable than some mod- 
ern works, and would be a curiosity in ad- 
dition. 


AT THE SYMPHON 
NUMBER WAS PLAYED 


| WITH RARE BRILLIANCY 


ee OO eee 


The Scherzo is, as already intimated, 
not a Scherzo, although a few dance- 
rhythms. do bubble up in it. But the 
Adagio is very noble and carried up to 
an effective climax. This and especially 
the first movement, seem to us the best 
portions of the work. Of course it deals 
J in woe and grief, or it would not be 
Russian. but it is a more dignifled style 
jof lamentation than we sometimes find | 
in Rachmaninoff’'s teacher and model, | 
| Tschaikowsky. (Tndoubtedly this sym- 
phony is entitled to a high rank in . 
modern music. One is by no means bored | 
| by hearing it again and again, and each | 

poultice came to | successive time brings new beauties to 
After all the 4 teht. Only the Finale seems fragment- 
jary, and full of suggestions rather than 
of revelations, or of fulfilment. The | 
performance was most dignified. aryl 
loftv. Happy is the modern composer 


of Messrs. Maquarre and Holy 
Were Not Fully Displayed. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 
Rachmaninot!—Symphony in EK minor, 
Mozart—Concerto for Harp and Flute, 
Soloists. Messrs. Holy and Maquarre. 
Mendelssohn—Overture. '“Sea-Calm and 
perous Voyage.’’ 


Nou 
Pros- 


Rachmaninoff like a 
heal the wounds of Strauss. 
fearful tumult of Strauss’s Festal Prelude 

the week before, there seemed to be 

dead wounded left upon the field : 
of battle, and many returned to music with | 
a new zest. VY et there Was a time when I who has Lr, Muck and his orchestra as 
Rachmaninoff was deemed modern, |j his interpreters. There was no intense | 
but after what we have been enthusiasm over the work (although | 
seemed melodic and gentle. considerable applause), and we fear that : 
‘i this earnest and at times great COMPpOSt~ | 


| Yet the Rachmaninoff E minor symphony | : feign hae Phi % 
is written for a large orchestra, and is } tion will remain “Caviare to the general 
for some time to come. 


not greatly addicted to tunes. It is not 
quite so impressive a work as the “Isle | 
of the Dead’ py the.same composer. All | 
the modern mystery is there, however, and 
one is expected to unravel the meaning 
of sighs and explosions, of tip-toeings and | 
inutterings. But no inkling is given as 
to What these things mean. It has become 
the fashion for some recent composers 
(Mahler, for example) to tell a story in 
tones and leave the hearers to guess what 
itis all about. 


Ol 


no Or 


very 
through he 


The Mozart Concerto seemed rather thin 
and diluted after such a broadly scored 
work, like a five o’clock tea after a wild 
Russian banquet, but it excited curiosity: 
it is a well-known fact that Mozart did 
not love the flute, and this concerto Was 
put forth as a business proposition, mu- 
sical notes searching for bank-notes. The 
story of the causes which led to the work 
were properly given by Mr. Hale in his 
Your true modern never finishes his long interesting programme-book. 
tale without presenting his contrapuntal But we must remember also that both 
credentials. Strauss, Mahler, Rachmani- of the solo instruments of this concerto 
noff, and many others, will always inter- j Were in a more primitive state than they 
tonal troubles long enough to J are NOW when the composition was writ- 
give the auditor a fugue. The fugue in the || te”. The double-action pedal harp had not 
Scherzo of this symphony is ascetic enough |f Peen even dreamed of at that time, and 
to be heard as penance during Lent, |} the single-action instrument Was Semi- 
rather than at the Christmas season. But | diatonic in character The fiute also Was 
it has a most original subject, which is re-_ confined to fewer keys than at present 
markable in these days when new fugal | and became unmanageable if one modu- 
subjects are ‘deemed impossible. There is | ated very much or went far away from 
a certain continnity attained in this work the key of D. The Boehm tute cam about 
by thematic transferences from one move- } ® half-century later. it Mouquet, who 
ment to another. Like the finale of | Wrote the excellent ‘‘Pipe of Pan” for the 


Brahms’ C minor symphony, the finale of flute, would only go further in the. orchess 
this Russian work is full of reminiscences ctal AIECOMON might begin to. coat 
of the earlier portions of the composition, hend the possibilities of the under-rated — 
but it is by no means such a masterpiece instrument. | | 
aS the Brahms finale; the first movement The resources of Mr, Holys concert, 
1s, On the whole, the most impressive and } harp, and of Mr. Maquarre’s Boehm flute, 
masterly. There are many thrills for the} were therefore not fully displayed by any» 
auditor in the first movement, from pianis- }] means, but the suavity of the music and » 
ita melodic grace was none the less charm-") 


4 " 





oy hi. ed a. much. sm : r 
best e The. epee 
“gee comparatively modern, t the 
“ere spartely suited to the modern pro- 
erammes. It is needless to state how per- 
‘fectly Mr. Maquarre played. Every con- 
cert-goer Knows what a true artist he 15s; 
and the new-comer, Mr. Holy, also showed 
himself of high rank, although we wished 


display: 

In these days of constant prosramme- 
music the Mendelssohn overture may teach 
a lesson as to the limitations of picture- 
painting in instrumental music. The intro- 
duction pictures utter flatness upon the 

sea, such as (‘oleridge suggests when he 
wrote the lines:— 

‘As idle as a painted ship, 
Upon a painted oceal., 

Goethe’s poem is more majestic in its 
pieture of utter stillness at sea OU inspired 
Reethoven and Schubert as well as Men- 
delssohn), but is often mistranslated as 
“Calm Sea and Happy Voyage,’ where- 
upon the auditor who has no prograimme- 
book at once imagines a smiling sea and. 
a ship crossing it. What Kind of a fancy 
he wreathes around the long, long A. of the 
strings we cannot imagine, but that many 
{have utterly misinterpreted the composer's 
+ picture is undoubted and is a strong proof 
of the limitations of instrumental music in 
portraying definite things. 

The performance of the work was elo- 
quent. The heavy dulness of the torpid 
seu, the sudden puff of wind after a dead 
calm, the bos'n’s whistle on the piccolo, 
the ship then moving on triumphantly to 
its happy port, the jov at the German 
equivalent for ‘Land Hot’ (‘Schon seh’ 
ich das Land’) were all dramatically por- 
‘trayed by Dr. Muck’s reading. It is not 
so 6 6great a sSea-SCape as Mendelssohn’s 
‘“Mebprides,’ nor SO tuneful a one as nis 


‘Wair Melusiua,’’ but it is much superior | 


to some of the sea-sick spr lis which some 


of the ultra-radicals have brought into | 


music recently, end the trumpets blew 
their final blasts and the kettle-drummer 
hanged with right good will as the wind- 
jamnier came fiying into port and tied up 
at the wharf, and the niece and the con- 
cert ended. 


MUCK DOES 


Post Bre, 28/03 


Makes Rachma noft Rachmaninoff’s pen. He. had so many 


the pair had a chance of more modern | 


~ ewski a Listener 


| 
BY OLIN DOWNES | 
Rachmaninoft’s Second Symphony, | 
‘concerto for harp and flute, in the 
|:performance of which the solo parts | 
were taken by Messers. Holy, harpist, 
‘and Maquarre, flutist, of the orches- 
lira, ~and finally, Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture, “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voy- 
age,” made the programme of the 9th 
public rehearsal of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck con- 
= yesterday afternoon in Sym-'! 
eo Hall. | 
} 


one 


MADE DEEP IMPRESSION | 


Rachmaninoff’s symphony, introduced | 


‘here by Mr. Fiedler in 1919, made a deep | 
| impression on Symphony audiences. It 
iis, at least, a first rate second class 
‘work. Some of us did not take the! 
pains to stay for Mendelssoh='s mellif- ! 
luous overture yesterday. May not tne, 
day come when this. admirable sym-| 
phony of Rachmaninoff will have as 
platitudinous a character as Mendels- 
sohn’s negligible overture? And what 
will be the relative valuation of the 
“Seotch’’ symphony and Rachmaninof?’s 
music 50 years hence? ‘The ‘‘Scotch”’ 
symphony, too, is a piece of admirable 
writing. It, too, is classic in form and 
romantic in feeling. ; 
'| The singular thing about this sym- 
''phony of Rachmaninoff’s is its extreme 
| conservatism. This work could have 
been written at least 30 years ago. 
| There are pages of Tschaikowsky 
which are ultra-modern by the side of 
it, and in these days, when things 
are moving so fast for better or worse, 
Tschaikowsky has been dead for 20 
‘years and RachmaninofY is still a 
| young man. 


| A Continuous Breath 


But it is a good symphony. Above 
all, there is real development of #% 
germinal idea. There is a long and 
continuous breath. There is nobility ot 
‘proportion, a fine arrangement of cli- 
imax, and an equally admirable and 
‘natural recurrence of moments, of ree 
pose. Again, like Mendelssohn, the in- 
strumentation is a constant delight 
to’ the ear, by reason of its clearness, 
richness and. brilliancy. The ink has 
not sputtered. It has flowed from 


excellent ideas that his first movement, 
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| 


| 
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owever, 
formulas, so far forgetting His original 
intentions as to lose an iota of the 


spiration. 
Learned From Germans 


Rachmaninoff has learned from the 
Germans as well as from Tschaikow- 
sky, his countryman—yet in this work 
he is specifically Russian—not bear- 
ishly go, not in the Tartar manner of 
more violent pages of Tschaikowsky, 
or with the extreme orientalismi of the 
' Caucasus, but in the curve of his 
| melody, in his rhythms, in his harmonic 
‘dress, unmistakably a Russian, though 
so civilized that an audience in the 
very middie of Germany could I{sten 
‘(to this plausible and picturesque piece 
'of music with pleasure and without 
| misgivings. 
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Dr. Muck led an admirable perform- © 


ance. He made places where the music 
becomes thin or mediocre in its qual- 
‘| ity interesting and. of a higher artis- 
tic value than could have been sup- 
posed, and he did complete justice to 
|, the very romantic mood of the music. 


Paderewski a Listener 


The audience listened with eager at- 
tention and applauded until the con- 
guctor called his men to their feet 
‘with him. To this symphony Mr. Ig- 
|| nace Paderewski was listening atten- 
tively, and appreciatively, back of the 
stage. 
Mr. Maquarre displayed his art to 
the utmost advantage in Mozart’s de- 


' with marked musicianship and—to one 
‘| wholly ignorant of the harp and its 
mechanism—with technical sureness 
and adequacy. The goncerto is bet- 
ter than might have been supposed. 
| The solo passages are usually idiom--: 
atic, for the instruments, in spite of 
the very elementary character of the 


| graeeful and lively, and the slow 
| movement has much very beautiful 
music. The soloists were recalled, and 
the conclusion of the concert was @ 
festive one, 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dr. Muck chose for his programme last f 
night. three classic symphonies; the Haydn 
in D major (the last of the Salomon set), 
the Mozart in E flat major, and the first | 
of Beethoven’s nine. It cannot be denied 
that this ultra-classic choice made for 
monotony. Contrast was almost wholly ~ 
wanting. There are more interesting Bee- 
thoven symphonies than his maiden effort— 

“thet are heard less frequently, tee 


’ 


sincerity and authenticity of his in-. 


to hear the Mozart symphony, especially. 
the minuet, which was played with much 


“grace and delicacy. 


( Something. by that. 
giant among giants, Sebastian Bach, how- 
ever, would have kept the programme clas- 


sical and at the same time made for con- 
“trast. Bach’s stirring rhythms would have 
. been a splendid offset to the grace of Haydn 


and Mozart. 


But after those two sym- 


| phonies, the Beethoven first sounded al- 


most like a step backward. 


However; be- 


tween an ultra-modern and an ultra-clas- 
sical programme the latter by all means 


iis preferable! 


if 
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Questioning Dr. Muck Jaan, yo 7: 
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R. Muck’'s programme for the congert 
of the Symphony Orchestra in New 


| York last. evening—three eighteenth- 
| contury Symphonies: Haydn’s in D, Mo- 
4ZartS in E-flat and Beethoven’s in C—was 


| variously received. 


('nder the spell of the 


perfermaace, he audience seemingly heard 
, them with no sense of monotony and some 
| “ sR eo Seb were as well pleased. Not 
| re ldrich in the Times, who dis- 
Begee In general and in particular about 
Dr. Muck’s programme-making: ‘The jux- 
{ taposition of three such symphonies cannot 
, be considered a fortunate idea in the art of 


programme-making. 


If people went to 


symphony concerts for ‘the study of musical 
history, which they do not, there was an 
opportunity for those who wished to’'do so 
‘to determine for themselves what the hig- 
lightful concerto, and Mr. Holy played torians and historical critics have debated. 
Whether or not many of Dr. Muck's listen- 
ers concerned themselves with these ques- 
tions last evening, most of them probably 
felt a sense of monotony in listening to 
works of so nearly the same style, one 


after another, without relief. 
doubtless wished that Dr. Muck was 


But they 


a 


little less relentless in the exemplification 
‘harp of Mozart’s time; the concerto isjof his principle of ‘unity of style’ or that 
his principles took a little more account of 
an esthetic hunger for contrast and differ- 


entiation.’’ 
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Presenting the “Mother Goosé” piece 
of Ravel, the “Watchman’s Song” of 
Juon, both works new to the Symphony 
concerts, the Humperdinck overture to 
“Haensel and Gretel,” the Berlioz “Rob 
Roy”’ overture and the Mendelssohn 
violin concerto, the Boston Symphony 
orchestra gave its tenth public rehearsal 
Friday afternoon to a large house and 
considerable applause. Mr. Noack, see- 
ond eoncertmaster of the orchestra, was 
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f Beauty and the Beast) 
V. Le Jardin Féerique (The Fairy Garden) 
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First t 


II. Petit Poucet (Ho 


III. Laideronnette, 
(First t 


CONCERTO in E minor for VIOLIN, op. 64 


I. Allegro moltoa 


II. Andante 
III. Allegretto non troppo 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Rob Roy’”’ 


‘“Ma Mére I’ 


Enfantines 
I. Pavane de la Belle au Bois Dormant (Pavane of the 


PKELUDE to ‘*Hansel und Gretel’ 
“VAEGTERVISE”’ (Watchman 
Danish Folk-songs, op. 31 


Empress of the 
IV. Les Entretiens de la Belle et de la B 
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Xx. CONCERE. 


SEASON 1913--14 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
Soloist 
Mr. SYLVAIN NOACK . 
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‘Dr. Muck, doubtless the greatest 
humorist who ever:interpreted music for | 
the Boston public, proved as certain with 
the delicate and childlike fun of the 
French Ravel as he has proved with the | 
satire of the German Strauss. His men, 
too; were sensitive to the amusing situ- | 
ations of the little comedy of Sleeping | 
Beauty, Hop o’ My Thumb and the other | 
characters in the little fairy pieces of | 
the suite, and showed the restraint of. 
practised orchestral actors by letting the | 
house do the laughing. | 

That tragedy and comedy employ means 

of orchestral expression not much unlike | 
‘s an artistic fact that causes the concert 

listener ever-recurring surprise. A little 

thinning out of the tone colors, a little 

reorganizing of the rhythms of the score 

of “Pelleas and Melisande” and you have 

“Mother Goose.” In the same way you 

have to alter the degree of the instru- 

mentation, not the style, of the tone poem 

“Don Juan” to get “Till”? Ravel and De- 
bussy are one and the same man prac- 

tically, testing a new method of orches- 

tral writing, making it describe the life. 
of the twentieth century, » There 1s no) 
more difference between them than there | 
is between the laughing and the earnest 
Strauss. The serious thinker comes first, 
then the burlesquer. The music of the 
“Pelleas’” interludes, and that of the 
Ravel child pieces are the sober and the 
gay side of the same story. 

The Juon piece is a pretty essay on 
folk lore, and if it only belonged to 
some school instead of being a detached 
little piece without any particular na-| 
tionality, something in enthusiastic praise 
of it might be remarked. It isa delight- 
ful travel sketch, a winning appreciation 
of Danish:life by a Russian. 

The Mendelssohn concerto, played by 
‘Mr. Noack, gave the house the pleasure 
it has givén audiences in past seasons, 
and that it will continue to give while 
classic balance between: beauty of tone 
and brilliancy of expression are valued. 
Mr. Noack was more subjective in his 
playing than are the professional soloists. 
He rather gave an exposition of the mus- 
‘eal content of the work than interpreted 
++. But that was a valuable thing for 
his public. His tone is freer than it used 

to be. His execution is never bold, but 


it is faultless. 


Symphony Hall. 
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SEASON 1913--14 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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Pragranuie. 
HUMPERDINCKEK, PKELUDE to **Hansel und Gretel’’ 


RAVEL, ‘*“Ma Mére l’Oye’”’ (Mother Goose), Five Pieces 
Enfantines 
I. Pavane de la Belle au Bois Dormant (Pavane of the 
Sleeping Beauty) 
II. Petit Poucet (Hop o’ my Thuinb) 
III. Laideronnette, linperatrice des Pagodes (Laideronnette, 
Himpress of the Pagodes) 
IV. Les Entretiens de la Belle et de la Béte (The Conversa 
tions of Beauty and the Beast) 
V. Le Jardin Féerique (The Fairy Garden) 
(First time in Boston) 
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JUON, “VAEGTERVISE”’ (Watchman’s Song), Fantasy on 
Danish Folk-songs, op. 3! 
First time in Boston 
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MENDELSSOHN, CONCERTO in E minor for VIOLin, op. 64 


I. Allegro molto appassionato 
. Andante 
. Allegretto non troppo: Allegro molto vivace 
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BERLIOZ, OVERTURE to “Rob Roy” 
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Soloist: 


Mr. SYLVAIN NOACK 
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Maurice Ravel | 
| again; in general, it meant a lot of trouble 
A Survey of the Work of for somebody, and we did our best not to: 


Zive ita chance. As a logical consequence 


Another Rising French of this attitude on our part a very small 


Cc number of. people, who really understood, 
Omposer and ehjoyed the new style joined hands 
with a much larger number of hare-brained 
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By Philip Greeley Clapp LGCCIStS, WhO never really understood any 
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thing, in the tormation of a ‘‘modern: Fren¢eh 
| cult’; and then we were sure, according to. 
UST as no religion can hold the at- | the temper of our respective conservatisms, . 
tention and respect of the public vont Digan: ania 5 ota ae had either me 
ory pn | ltself or wou soon kill everything else, 
wienous making use of @ healthy, Today all that is changed. We have ac- | 
energetic devil, so every art must , cepted either eagerly or passively, the ring- | 
maintain at least one individual | leader, Debussy; the more thoughtful but 
whose works, nay, whose very name and | less delicious d'Indy we have agreed to. 
image, shock and alarm the faithful. In |! forget: on the whole the “school” does not - 
art, however, a certain difficulty usually frighten us, for most of us have found that 
arises; the artistic devil being no abstrac- nti phe ee pel ay DEGAR Ie more: OS. va 
Hast rea aT ae | gia | without sacrificing our enjoyment of more 
Ec cea ie ORS & aa Ea Bea: ‘ite 2ut a human personality, cannot grow + familiar music, and it is easier not to 
ae he ae ; RNeasy VA ae eet with his public’s development fast enough }' fight. There is even talk, now, of a ‘“‘sec- 
Saas ae : 7 Rat Rais Sk ee sal ae whys ANS Aaye at to retain his devildom, and thus a creative |; ONd generation,’ despite the fact that at 
a artist who has force enough to be shocking | least twenty-five years should elapse be- 
' fore we introduce such a term; fortunate-: 
hoCditited®’ ras Maes ly, the “‘second generation’ of the modern 
_©@ respectable at fifty. . French sche@ol is not at all established, 
Less than ten years ago the modern | even at home, so that we are safe in with- 
if rench school in general and Debussy in | holding reasons and dismissing them with 
particular were regarded hereabouts with | the complacent ‘‘don’t like it,’’ which cor-_ 
marked disfavor, The new style was.either | T’SPonds in the snobbery of art to that. 
dead wrong or—favorite evasion of a old social stand-by, the “not at home,” 7) 
critical di / Lay eH 4 Like their forebears, however, this “SEC- 
oa’ Giplomat—a ‘new. art’’; it exempli- | onq generation” seem to have vigor enough 
fied the reputed effeminacy of the French, to be insistently expansive, and sooner or 
and quite possibly their immorality; it was | later we can hardly help hearing even 
compatible with what we had previously |: here, a considerable number of their works, — 
Recently we have heard one of Florent 
Schmitt’s works and dismembered frag-_ 
‘ or begin our musical education all over | ments of another: tonight we are to b 
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“tence not even the phoartalaty of the pro- 
-fession and the indifference of the public 
“have been able wholly to concal from us. 


i hes the Beginning 


; Joseph Maurice Ravel, better known 4s 
Maurice Ravel, was born in  Ciboure, 
Lower Pyrenees, in 1875. I do not know 
whether the geographic proximity of this 
region to Spain affects the daily life of 
its inhabitants to any great degree, but 
certainly Ravel shows a leaning toward 
Spanish rhythms and color, and a facility 
with them which cannot be an acquired 
taste. ‘Ravel received his technical train- 
ing in Paris, where he studied with Pes- 
sart in harmony, with de Beriot in piano, 
with Gedalge in counterpoint, and with 
Fauré in composition. 
the Conservatory he received the second 
prix de Rome, thus proving himself not 
immune from some of the diseases of 
childhood. From the reticence of all his 
Viterary defenders concerning his private 
life we must assume that his career has 
been either without events or with far 
too many of them, unless we come instead 
to the astounding conclusions that, unlike 


ourselves, the European public is inter-_ 


ested in a composer’s works more than in 
his social and domestic personality. In 


As a student in. 


1910 a picture of him was published in | 


which he seemed to be trying to atone | 
for a certain scantiness of dress by wear- 


ing a full black beard; now his correct | 


and proper appearance both in general and 
in particular implied that nowadays his 
model is not Bohemian, but English. 

Pxactly what composition of Ravel was 
first performed in Boston, and by whom, I 
am not sure, but probably the performance 
by the Kneisel Quartet on Dec. 4, 1906, 
of his string quartet, in F major, was the 
first occasion on which an important work 
of Ravel was presented. to the Boston 
public. This quartet invites comparison 
with Debussy’s in G@ minor, by the super- 
ficial resemblance of the two works in gen- 
eral scheme especially in the middle move- 
ments: there have been many suggestions 
that Ravel imitated Debussy in ceftain 
points of style and arrangement, and I 
know of no direct evidence to the contrary. 
Be that as it may, Ravel’s quartet is in- 
dividual enough to be judged on its own 
merits, and the imitation, if there is any, 
is so unessential as not to force itself 
upon the attention. 


Early Pieces 

‘The first movement is gentle, reflective, 
sympathetic, to a degree noble, and abso- 
lutely free from the conventional alge- 
braic grinding relieved by animated 
seratching which usually fills the first 


oe mee rw 


movement of a string quartet; it is as 
new and yet as appropriate to the medi-. 


um as, in its own medium, the first move- 
ment of Franck’s violin and piano sonata 


| 


‘must have séemed to its first ‘hearers. 
| Altogether, this first movement is one of | 
the most satisfying pieces of work in the 


earlier period which Ravel has given us: 
the quartet should become a_ repertory 


work on the strength of its first move- | 
ment alone, even if what followed were 
not more than worthy of repeated hear- | 
ings; certainly no part of Debussy’s quar- | 
tet approaches it in loftiness of feeling | 


combined with fluency of expression. The 
second and third movements are an inter- 
related scherzo and adagio, as in De- 
pussy’s quarter, and here Ravel falls be- 
hind Debussy; his scherzo is excellent, 
but not so brilliantly original as Debus- 
sy’s, and his adagio, while sufficiently 
original, seems at times stiff and labored. 
Both Ravel’s and Debussy’s finales seem 
to me manufactured, and there is thus a 
question merely of whose brand pleases 
one best. 

Shortly after this quartet (1904), Ravel 
composed a sonatina (1905). This piece is 
not strikingly original, and it suffers from 
Fauré’s fault of letting urbanity degener- 
ate into triviality. The first movement and 


the minuet are pretty enough, and are war-_ 
ranted not to do any harm; not until the | 


finale is there any suggestion that the 
music is written by a man with blood, bone 


and sinew, and even here there are mo | 


ments when Miss Nancy seems to be admir- 


ing herself in a glass. It would not be fair, | 


however, to give an impression that there 
are no moments of power and grasp in 
this little work; the use of a descending 
bass figure in the finale becomes at times 
almost dramatic, and the opening theme of 
the same movement is vigorous if not too 
original. 


Pane ee 


Piano Pieces 


In a totally different class are the ‘Mir- 
rors’ (1906). These five piano pieces, which 
have called forth the praise of Arnold Ben- 
nett, are brilliantly successful instances 
of the modern impressionistic style; im 
comparison with them Debussy seems curi- 
ously and amusingly timid and conver 
tional. They will probably not imme- 
diately. endear themselves to the general 
public; for all but the last of them are 
wholly free from the kind of sentimen- 
tality which ‘‘goes’” in any medium, how- 
ever unfamiliar; but they are sure at last 
to come to their own, for they are pre- 
eminently sincere and vital, so that each 
new hearing reveals more and deeper 
meaning. The first piece, ‘Noctuelles,’’ 15 
vague and mysterious; there is an impres- 
sion of elusive and changing shapes, then 
a quiet and pathetic but still evasive mel- 
ody, then a return to the original atmos- 
phere. The second, ‘‘Mourning Birds,’’ one 
of the best in the collection, is an incredi- 
bly effective combination of a series of 
bird-calls into a plaintive and wailing 
piece of music, The third, ‘“‘A Boat on the 
Ocean,” is all swaying rhythm and high 
lights; it is pleasing and effective, but too 


long. The” 


a —_— —— 


“Alborada del gracioso”’ » 
(an ‘valborada «i the morning counters. 
part of a serenade; whether “gracioso” 
indicates the polite and gracious lover or is 
used in some colloquial sense, I do not 
know) is a stimulating example of Span- 


ish rhythm; the middle portion, in which a 1 


long declamatory melody alternates with 
muttered dance rhythms and strange har- 
monies, is remarkable for its suggestion 
of the atmosphere of Spain by simple 
means. 


pera: on 1 arith ack iene and shade’ ri 

a fantastic atmosphere of waves and | 
stantndent! then, after a suitable Rate 
swirling cadenza marks the disappear ote 
of the nymph. The second sketch, . “Whe 
Gibbet,’’ deals with the imaginings of one 
who waits through the night under a 


~ bet; a repeated figure on one note suggests 


the pohly: 49st of the cord by which the 
corpse swings, and unearthly harmonic 


The last piece, “‘The Valley of ~ progressions beneath begin with mystery, 
Bells,” is of exceptional beauty; there is — 


and lead through monotony to horror. ,The 


a distict sound of bells tolling in different \ last picture. ‘“‘Scarbo,” as an exciting sort 


rhythms and pitches; then a broad and 
simple melody begins quietly, swells, dies 
away, and echoes of the bells end the 
piece. 


A number of smaller piano pieces come " 
| down from these earlier days in Ravel’s 


career, and several of them deserve men- 


' tion. I will confine myself, however, to 


the ‘‘Pavane for a Dead Infanta,’’ which is 
unique in music. The pavane is an old 
dance of very stately character; the name 
means “peacock,” 
the rhythni and the formal repetitions of 
an old dance to the expression of mourn- 
ing is daring, but it is in this instance 
the means of successfully portraying a pe- 
cullarly subtle psychological state. The 
composition begins with a gracious and 
charming melody in the major; but the 
effect of the careful, mincing, 


trays at once the whole complex range of 
emotions, from affectionate tenderness to 
bitterest grief, with which the image of the 
dead princess is associated in the thoughts 
of those who have lost her. The rest of the 
piece c nsists of phases of this initial idea, 
with aiternating departures from it and 
returns to it, each return richer and more 


tender; at the close there is a sudden and | 


curious loud open fifth, which seems to in- 
dicate Doth a stern resolution to put away 
the thoughts that have preceded, and the in- 
evitable human inability wholly to do so. 
Allin all, both as an example of psycholog- 
ical portrayal and simply as a beautiful 
piece of music, this little composition seems 
great indeed. 
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Newer Piano Works 
In recent years, Ravel has issued two 


or later to attract much attention. The 


first, “Gaspard de la Nuit,” after prose a 


boems by Aloysius Bertrand, is technically 
So difficult that it will probably not ap- 


peal to the average concert pianist, and 5! 


We shall have to wait until the pianists 


with brains have exhausted various other N 


attractive fields. The opening poem, “On- 
dine,”’ describes how an undine invites a 


mortal to come and live with her in her nd 
the melody is at all times well set of ff. 
In the second, ‘“La-bas Vers 'Eglise,” , 
fective, but not obtrusive use, is de o 


submarine palace, and finally laughs and 
disappears from his view; over a long and 


Ravel’s adaptation of | 


formal | 
rhythm which accompanies it is to add a | 
erave, almost wistful quality which both | 
simply and with absolute definiteness por- | 


of shadow dance; it tells of a familiar 
spirit which appears, and disappears in the 
moonlight. The whole set is brilliantly fan- 
tastical, phantasmagorical; it is conceived 
on a larger scale than Ravel’s previou 
piano works, and shows greater grasp 0 


his medium, with at once greater technical 
originality and more melodic attractiveness, — 

The other set is the ‘‘Valses nobles. et | 
consisting of eight short. 


sent:mentales,”’ 
character-sketches in waltz form. ‘The 


first is tumultuous, almost brutal in cér- 


tain portions; the most dissonant chords 
are used in quick succession, to a strongly 
marked rhythm, the whole creating an im- 
pression 2f violent motion and glare much 
like that produced by Van Gogh’s picture, 
“the Ballroom.’’ Then follow five dances, 
each highly individualized and each dif- 


ferent from all the others; through ail of | 
' them runs a very feminine mixture of sen- 


timent and humor, and each one takes its 
own mood with naive seriousness. In the 
seventh number less stress is laid upon 
individuality, and the centre of attention 


' seems again to be the crowd as a whole; 


the eighth is entitled “epilogue,’’ and con- 
sists of short thematic reminiscences of 
what has gone before, all introduced vague-— 
ly and as though remembered in a dream, 
The whole set is noteworthy for its vi- 
tality, its characterization and a certain | 


hint of irony which shows here and there 


throughout the entire work. 


The Songs 


The songs of Ravel seem not to be un- 
duly numerous; isolated ones have great” 


merit, others less, but his whole procedure | 
| seems to be summarized in his harmoniza- 


i 
tion of five Greek folk songs, his “Hist 


| Naturelles,’’ and the three songs 


orchestra, ‘‘Scheherazade.”’ The 


| gongs (1906) are said to be authentic, end 
sets of piano pieces which are sure sooner - 


the Greek text is printed with the French 
translation; only the harmony is Ravel's, 
and he has performed the difficult feat of 


ly his own more sophisticated point of. 
view. The first song, “Chanson de). la 
Mariée,’’ is one of the best; a simple a 4 
rhythmic accompaniment gradually — ea 
' comes harmonically richer and richer wi 


out changing the rhythmic figuration, g 
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The fourth, “Chanson des cueil- 


“Jeuses de lentisques,” is very skilful; to a 
naturally beautiful melody of gently undu- 
lating character Ravel adds a simple, yet 
very atmospheric accompaniment. The 
‘Jast, ‘Tout gai!” is an agreeable trifle. 


; 
' 
i 
) 
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The ‘‘Histoires Naturelles’”’ (1906) are re- 
markable in the.extreme. The half sym- 
pathétic, half-ironical words of Jules Re- 
nard find in Ravel their most appropriate 
interpreter; for them Ravel has outdone 
himself in refinement of characterization. 
In the first ‘‘Le Paon,’”’ the poet whimsically 
insists that the peacock is going to. be 
married; it should have happened yester- 
day, but the bride failed to appear, so the 
groom strutted magnificently about, looked 
longingly for his beloved, his feathers 
shining the more brilliantly for his pas- 
gion, but she still was not to be seen, so 
he reluctantly paced about, still looking 
foc her. Ravel’s music admirably portrays 
the pride of the peacock, his longing, his 
search, his discouragement, and his dis- 
trust; yet it is not overdone, and not for a 
moment is the hearer allowed to forget that 
these are not real emotions felt by the ani- 
mal, but thoughts read into its actions by 
the poet. In the second ‘‘Le Grillon,”’ poet 
and musician tell with quaint humor ant 
voluminous detail how the cricket comes 
home, puts his house in order, rests, comes 
out again, shuts his door and turns the 
key, listens, departs and is at last silent; 
then there is’a wonderful change of mood 
in the music as the poem in a simple coup- 
let describes: the peaceful night landscape 
outside. In the third, ‘‘Le Cygne,’’ the poet 
tells how the -swan sees reflections of the 
clouds in the water, dives for them, put 


never reaches them; this the music richly ; 
déscribes, and’then suddenly changes vein | 


completely as the poet exclaims, ‘‘but what 
am I saying? Whenever he dives, he hunts 
in the nutritious mud with his beak, and 
brings up a worm. He is growing fat as 
a’ goose.” The fourth, “Le Martin Pé- 
cheur,” is very short, but it is full of de- 
scriptive suggestion. The last, “La Pin- 
tade,” is brilliant and whimsical; it is per- 
haps not so fortunate as the three first, 
which it seems to be trying unduly hard 
to resemble. 

The three ‘“Sheherazade”’ songs (1911) for 
voice witn orchestra are exceptionally for- 
tunate instances of modern blending of 
vocal and instrumental media. The first, 
“Asie,’’ is the longest; it Is a highly atmos- 
pheric inyovation of the spirit of Asia, In 
it Ravel wnakes good use of a device to 
which he has recently become more and 
more partial, namely, that of beginning 
very vaguely and with very little definite 
melody, gradually letting the music take 
form, and at last launching out into broad 
and melodious richness. ‘There are suc- 
cessfully descriptive bits, but for the most 
part Ravel here confines. himself to im- 
-pressionism rather than realism. In the 
“second, “La flute enchantée,’’ an effect 


dic, while a solo flute rhapsodizes freely, 
The last, ‘‘L’indifférent,’’ is short; it con- 
sists of a beautiful melody of languorous 
character over @ murmuring aceompani. 


ment. 


Orchestral Works ‘want | 


Ravel’s earliest work for orchestra alone 
seems to have been the “Rhapsodie espag- 
nole’” (1908), which has been heard in Bos- 
ton at a concert of the Boston Orchestral 
Club, Jan. 26, 1910. The rhapsody is in 
four movements—‘Prélude a la Nuit,” 
“Malaguefia,” ‘“Habanera,’ and ‘Feria’; 
the first three are relatively short and un- 
developed, the last nearly as long as the 
other three put together. If Ravel is in- 
debted to Debussy for some of the style 
and treatment of his quartet, certainly he 
discharges the debt in this rhapsody, for 
all through the work one finds forecasts of 
Debussy’s “Iberia.” The first movement, 
“Prélude A la Nuit,’ is exquisitely atmos- 
pheric, thanks largely to boldness in com- 
bining unusual groups of instruments. The 
‘“Malaguefia” has a fine rhythm, and is full 
of what the outside world regards as Span- 
ish local color: although lively, this move- 
ment still preserves the atmospheric quall- 
ties of the first. The “‘Habanera” is to mé 
less interesting musically than the others, 
but it has this extraneous claim to atten- 
tion, that it forecasts the mood, the rhythm 
and the genera] color, style, and treatment 
of the second movement (“Parfums de 12 
Nuit’’) in» Debussy’s “Iberia.” The _ last 
movement, ‘‘Feria,” is very effective, and 
I mean no slight when I say that it is the 
kind of finale which other Frenchmen be- 
sides Ravel could have written. The or- 
chestration of all the movements is typi- 
| cally modern and sufficiently novel; but the 

chief delight of the work.is in its atmos- 

phere. 

Recently (1912) Ravel has issued another 
work for orchestra alone, a children’s suite, 
“Ma Mére l’Oye’”’. (Mother Goose). In this 
work his humor and imagination appear 
at their best and the suite is on the whole 
faithful to the spirit of childhood, although 
here and there one imagines that the chil- 
dren must be rather sophisticated. The 
first movement, ‘‘Pavane de la Belle au boils 
dormant,’’ is very short; on a first hearing 
it must seem slight in significance; only on 
repetition is its full charm likely to appear. 
The second movement, ‘Petit Poucet” 
({Hop-o’-my-Thumb), catches. graphically 
the impression of a small child lost in 4 
silent and gloomy forest. The third 
movement, ‘‘Laideronette, Impératrice des 
Pagodes”’ (Milk-white, empress of the pa 
godas), is the most audacious of the lot, 
it describes with much Chinese color, the 
music which Milk-white heard when she 
stepped into the magic bath; it is a tour 
de force and is sure either to delight one 
or to make one angry. The fourth move 
ment, “Les entretiens de la Belle et de la 


“Phrygian mode. The third, “Quel gal- of mystery and delicacy | ‘edomine 
miest ¢ mparable,”’ the simplest of | voice is more declamatory and less melo- 
lot. 
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realistic imitation of the growling voice 
of the beast adds to the effectiveness 
of the picture. The last, “Le jardin 
féerique,’’ is a dignified and. sonorous cli- 
max to the whole suite; the last two pages 
contain some novel orchestration which 
every student should carefully analyze. — 


a 


“L’Heure Espagnole” 


Ravel has thus far published two works 
for the stage, a short opera, *“‘L’Heure Es- 
pagnole’’ and a ballet, ‘‘Daphnis et:Chloé.”’ 
It is unfortunate that contemporary Eu- 
ropean librettists cannot apparently take 
interest in devising clever characters and 
situations until or unless their imagina- 
tions are fired by something immoral; 
funny, aS well as psychologically realistic, 
the text of “‘L’Eeure Espagnole”’ certainly 


‘fis, but the librettist has spoiled it (and in- 
| cidentally .rendered it impossible for the 


American stage) by dragging in disgusting 
remarks and ideas which cannot now be 
omitted without 
changes in text and music, but which could 


very easily have been left out of the origi- . 


nal draft without hurting either plot or in- 
cident, On this somewhat unworthy object 
Ravel has lavished some of his best inven- 


tiveness and skill. The opening, in the ° 
.— quiet of the watchmaker’s dark and dusty 


old shop, is:one of the cleverest strokes in 
dramatic history; before the curtain rises 
there is a sound of several pendulums beat- 
ing at different degrees of speed, then the 


| orchestra enters with soft and groping 
} harmonies, then clocks chime various hours 


at different pitches, a mechanical mario- - 


jnette show sets its music-box going, and 


there is a long crescendo of the whole or- 


‘ chestra with more and more attention 
ydrawn to the stage by various clocks and \ 
}™Machines until the hearer’s mind is thor- _ 
;oughly in the atmosphere and ready for 


the action. The heroine is the only woman 
in the play, and she is represented as a - 
lively, capricious and very flery young 


g beauty; the music follows her whimsical] 
| emotions ‘with wonderful flexibility of 
| rhythm and astoundingly flashing orches- 
’ tration, and is undoubtedly the most re- 
i markable musical portrayal ever composed 
pt a certain type of “‘temperamenta]” femi- 
ppinity. Then there is an effeminate poet, | 


One of the lovers of the lady, a vain, con- : 


mceited fellow, always composing highfalu- 


om verse on commonplace Subjects; Ravel’s 
usic for his personality is ironical in the 


m°xtreme, consisting as it does of ultra- 


oe Spanish rhythm and color, with 
extravagantly exaggerated accelerations 
and retardations, long vocal portamenti 
wire Other devices which give a self-con- 
eke we to all which the luckless fellow 
ae the close there is an epilogue in | 
orm of a quintet for all the characters, | 


| n which the reckless and ironical character 


involving ‘ impossible | 


bination of Spanish dance rhythms; colora-— 
‘'tura vocalism, and modern French har- 


mony; the final cadenza for all five voices, 
with unheard-of harmonies in rapid suc- 
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cession, is deliciously impertinent. 


~“Daphnis and Chloe” mi 
| Best of all Ravel’s large works is the 


latest which he has given forth, the spec- 
tacular ballet ‘‘Daphnis et Chloé’ .(1910), 
written according to European custom, 
with an elaborateness. which makes it 


practically an opera without words, Only 


a portion of the full score has been pub- 


lished, but as this portion shows merely 4 


a continuation of Ravel’s former tenden- | 
cies in orchestration, and as the piano re- 
duction of the rest is a clear one, one 
can reconstruct the remainder of the work | 
enough to discuss it critically as a whole. 
Throughout the whole ballet Ravel makes 


effective use of the hidden chorus, sing- | 
ing or humming without words, a device | 


which appeals to modern French com- 


posers but which none of them have Car- : 


ried so far before. The plot is conven- 
tional and non-essential; Daphnis dances 
before Chloé and wins her love, but she 
is’ carried off by pirates, and he regains | 
her only by appealing to the god Pan to | 
rescue her. The opening hidden chorus 
and religious dance of the shepherds and 
shepherdesses is rich and melodious with 
3, freedom from care which modern com- ¢ 
posers can seldom encompass without be- 
coming trivial; it catches what we suppose 
to be the spirit of Greek art with distinct 
Success. A secular dance which. follows 
seems to avoid triviality much less suc- 
cessfully; but perhaps the orchestration 
which for this portion is not yet published, 
Saves it. The grotesque dance of Dorcon, 
Daphnis’s rival,. is appropriately set to 
music; Danhnis’s graceful dance is corre- 
spondingly pleasing. A short love scene, 
very richly harmonized, leads to a dance 
in which Lyceion tries without success to. 
win Daphnis’s affections from Chloé. The 
pirates appear, chase Chloé and capture 
her while Daphnis is hunting for her, 

Now begins the beautiful excerpt of 
Which a published orchestral. score has 
been issued. Daphnis, discouraged by his 
failure to save Chloé from the pirates, lies 
unconscious before Pan’s grotto. Gradu- 
ally nymphs gather around him and dance; 
the erchestra, which has begun with a 


faint tremolo for divided strings suggestive 
of the murmuring of the trees in the other- 


wise silent landscape, gradually emerges 


first into rhythmic and then melodie clar- 
ity. The form of Pan appears, and Daph- 
nis implores his aid; then all suddenly be- 
comes dark. Behind the stage, at first 
very distant, is heard the unseen chorus 
in weird and indistinct chantings; gradu-- 
ally the voices draw nearer, and at last, 
after a great crescendo, the scene opens in 
the pirate’s camp; and there is a long and 
violent dance of the. pirates, in which all 
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“the moré brutal devices of modern or- 
chestration are graphically employed, At 
| the close of this dance the published or- 
chestral score ends. After this dance, 
Chio& dances, in the hope of regaining 
freedom, to graceful and gentle music. 
The pirates are all the more determined to 
keep her, when suddenly Pan’s satyrs, as- 
sisted by a thunder storm on the stage and 
in the orchestra, appear on the scene and 
save the day. Complete darkness again 
covers the stage. 


If what follows is as well scored 48 | 
the published orchestral excerpt, it is the | 


‘most beautiful episode in the entire ballet. 
Ravel begins vaguely and gradually builds 
| up a mélody, as he likes to do, when the 
‘orchestra has reached some fulness of 
‘tone, shepherds’ pipes are heard on the 
‘stage, and the hidden voices add a mur- 
muring figure; there is a long crescendo, 
with reminiscences of the pirate theme 
and the love theme, and finally a triumph- 
ant outburst of the whole orchestra and 


‘all the voices, now on the stage, as the | 
lovers are reunited. The next dance, in | 
“which Daphnis and Chloé tell the legend | 
of Pan and the nymph Syrinx, seems to me | 
a bit dull musically... The final dance of | 


rejoicing, in which all join, is long and 
brilliant; in merit it is second only to the 


music preceding the reunion of Daphnis | 


and Chloé The whole ballet is remark- 
abie for fertility of inspiration and wealth 
and originality of treatment; out of a mass 
‘of brilliant but never obtrusive techni- 
eal proficiency, I should select rhythmic 
variety and vitality and the daring use 
of the chorus in unusual and difficult har- 
monies as the most striking features of 
the treatment, but those who worry about 
what the future has in store for their ears 
Smay. feel. that the most essential merit of 
“the work is the profusion of melody. 
“In Summary 
» Ravel has now written enough so that a 
' critical estimate may be made of what he 
‘has done, always with the understanding 
, that such an estimate is no prophecy and 
does not pretend to say whether he will 
‘continue to grow in the present directions, 
suddenly broaden beyond them, or as sud- 
‘denly deteriorate and ‘run dry.” 
_ A trait which one early notices in study- 
-ing Ravel’s work is an extraordinary facil- 
“ity and fluency of technique. In his earlier 
“compositions this facility was noticeable 
}ehiefy as an almost diabolical cleverness 
-in contriving endlessly interesting details, 
and it naturally led the careful reader to 
) fear that Ravel would stop there, to spend 
the rest of his life in “playing smarty” 
“within small limits. In the later songs, 


however, and in ‘“Daphnis and Chloé’ 


| Ravel shows that he has grown to the 
Stage of being able to think on a large 
“seale and to make his music measure up 


to his conceptions. The mechanically fas- 


_@inating but spiritually unsatisfying artful 


dodgés of the finale of the quartet and 
one or two portions of the ‘‘Rhapsodie Es- 
pagnole’’ have given way to the struc- 
turally organic and emotionally warm, long 
flights of ‘‘Asie,’’ ‘‘Le Paon,’’ and the re- 
union scene in ‘‘Daphnis et Chloé.”’. This 
is encouraging; when a. clever mans 
breadth of vision keeps pace with his tech- 


nical effervescence, We may expect much 


of him. 

This leads to a direct product of this 
technical facility, that is, Ravel’s un- 
common originality of detail. Concerning 
this trait Mr. Calvocoress, remembered here 
as the analyst of d’Indy’s second sym- 


phony, remarks: “I have tried to point out | 


that a musician who thinks of specific 
ideas . . . will find the most valuable 
stimuli to creation. I have even been 
able. to reach the conclusion that effort 
toward distinct and specific expression, 
such as any musician makes who is in- 
spired by concrete ideas, leads perhaps 
better than anything else to originality 
and to felicity of invention; for such a 
musician will seek a very characteristic 
and appropriate means of expressing each 
one of his feelings, of translating each one 
of his impressions—he can find but one 
expression for each, and for each he will 
find one. He will never be willing to re- 
peat himself, or to content himself with 
one and the same formula to express two 
different mental experiences. This is the 
reason why Mr. Maurice ,Ravel, like cer- 
tain other young French composers, so 
abundantly uses novel means which his 
mind ceaselessly suggests to him, and 
which -he needs in order to realize an ade- 
quate expression of what he feels and 
imagines.” It is indeed noticeable that 
innovations are usually accepted in pro- 
gramme and dramatic music before they 
are accepted in symphonic music of the 
‘purer’ sort; but whether writing de- 
scriptive music makes a man original or 
being original makes a man write in a 
style where originality is not so severely 
frowned upon is another question. 


Musical Irony 


Much more important, however, than 
his technical proficiency or his originality, 
though to a great degree depending upon 
both of them for adequate expression, is 
Ravel’s infusion of irony into the point 
of view of the composer of a piece of 
music. Instances of irony have occurred 
previously in music, but they have been 
only here and there; the medium has hith- 
erto been too clumsy, and the irony has 
usually descended into caricature. One 
may or may not agree with the modern 
Frenchmen in introducing certain har- 
monies, melodies, rhythms, and atmospheric 
devices which we attribute to them, but 
there is no doubt that every new expan- 
sion of resource means expansion of scope, 
usually in unexpected ways, and certain it 
is that, for better or worse, the innova- 
tions which Debussy introduced as the 
medium for his superior brand of senti- 


TIGHT BINDING 


{ mentalism are now peing used by Ravel to. 
‘Bexpress an ironical point of view as far 
Fis possible removed from his predecessor's 
’ romantic preoccupation with his own solar 


 @plexus. 


Naturally, this trait will not endear Ravel 


Fito those who feel that art must look upon 
Hite with the eyes of a sghool-girl, Dev- 


Totees of the “happy ending,” the ‘lump in. 


Bthe throat’’; self-conscious coddlers of their 
Bemotions who construe every ‘‘feeling,’’ no 


matter how unjustified, as a straight tip 


7from the Almighty and eschew everything 
i ‘intellectual’ as cold and dry; suburban 


fromanticists who live upon heroics, fair 


' 


ladies, cardboard castles and Huyler’s 
chocolates; morally lazy people who can- 
not bear to be alive unless they can be re- 
assured by “leaders of thought’’ (heaven 
save the mark!) that ’tis love, assisted by 
soft soap, that makes the world go round: 
these—and not even a majority of them are 
found in the seminaries—will no doubt find 
Ravel “unsympathetic,’’ perhaps, even— 


fanathema of anathema!—“‘inhuman.’”’ 


His “Inhumanity” 


Very well; but has there not, perhaps, 


been a little more than endugh of the other | 


kind of thing in music? In all mentally. 


#mature countries the romantic novel has 


disappeared, except as a commercially ex- 


Sploited product openly designed to meet 


the limitations of uricultivated people, and 
the drama and poetry are folleawing suit, 


in music, however, sentimentality, roman- 


ticism, mock heroics, and the emotions 


swhich one can spell with a capital have 


Sheld almost undisputed sway; is there not 
Bneed for a change? | 
Moreover, how “unsympathetic” and ‘‘in- | 


human’ is Ravel’s irony, in reality? Let 


mir. Louis Laloy answer: ‘‘Maurice Ravel’s 


thought is naturally restrained, keen, and 


Tian 
mc iSsposed to see the humor in whatever 


meStlrs it up, 


He sees at a glance the 
Unexpected comic touch and the secret 


mrimace hidden beneath the surface ot 


meverything. And this light irony, far from 
» Uppressing his emotion, stimulates it on 


‘ he contrary and renders it more poignant; ~ 
pothing more nearly approaches tears than » 
eS Kind of smile, which after all is that | 
mof Cervantes and Dickens.” 
gis interpretation is justified by the 

Pavane for a Dead Child’’; equally cer- | 


tainly, no sentimentalist could have writ- 


en the piece. I can find no cruelty in | 
Ravel’s irony; while in the the sentimen- | 


i 
, 


' Jamy five numbers long and yet include in 


alist’s “sympathy” I usually find shallow- 
‘©SS and self-absorption. 


I have perpetually hinted at a compari- | 
| 


bon betwee Ravel and Debussy; such a 


omparison ig inevitable, and yet it is un- 7 


air, Debussy is older, and has written 
ore; he has covered a wider range, and he 
F undeniably pleasanter to hear—at first. 
the new facilities of which both avail 
hemselves are his invention, not Ravel’s; 
ne can imagine Debussy without Ravel, 
lardly Ravel without Debussy. Undoubt- 


Certainly | 


edly Debussy today is “greater,” i. ¢., bet- 
ter entitled to general recognition, than 
Revel today; yet Ravel is so successful in 
avoiding Débussy’s worst fault, the .intro- 


pective sentimentalist’s necessarily limited | 


outlook upon life, that I find it difficult not 
to herald Ravel as that composer who first 
proved that mature masculine ideas could 
be expressed in the modern French style. 


But of course I don’t say anyth-ng so im- | 


politic. 


His Distinction 
To sum up: 


appreciative of ironical possibility. Until 
someone exploits the ironical possibilities 
of our own rag-time rhythms he will prob- 
ably remain the foremost musical ironist. 
Ir other respects he has progressed from 
the finished expression of small ideas 
through the inadequate expression of 


‘larger ideas to the adequate expression of 


still larger ones. In that he is a successful 


innovator he is important; until he has | 


produced several large works in which 


! loftiness of conception is united with 


breadth of treatment he cannot be called 
great. In connection with this last mat- 
ter, the long flights and the warmth and 


: fertility of ‘‘Daphnis et Chloé” are more | 


than encouraging. 


SAWS. Oe. 27 
A GAY AFTERNOON OF PLEASANT 
MISCELLANY 


Mr. Noack’s New Talents in Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto—The Homely and 
Likeable Face of Juon’s Fantasy, and the 
Magic Simplicity That Was Born of 
Ravel’s Sophistication—Berlioz for Sound 
and Romance; and, Finally, the Insti- 
tutional Humperdinck 


ONSERVATISM to the contrary 
notwithstanding, it is possible to 
make the programme of a Synmi- 
phony Concert an agreeable miscel- 


in it two novel pieces. Dr. Muck did the 


© reat easily at Symphony Hall yesterday 


and manifestly pleased the audience with 
his doing of it. There were fewer depar- 
tures before the end of the concert than 
there have been for many a week and 


“throughout attention was unusually rapt 


and applause unusually hearty. It was 
good to hear when it warmly welcomet 
Mr. Noack as he came upon the stage to 


Maurice Ravel uses De- | 
bussy’s medium, which he expands by his | 
| originality and technical facility, to ex- 
| press ideas which are the product of per- 
' ceptions at once sympathetic and keenly 
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iy the ‘Solopart’in Mendelssonn’s con» 


‘certo for violin and when at the end, it 
gave him recall after recall. For twenty- 
“pine out of. the thirty weeks in the season, 
Mr. Noack sits beside Mr. Witek at the 
‘concert-master’s music stand and does his 
work to the best of his ability as one of an 
ensemble that in the sum and the fusion of 


its individual perfections is the perfection — 


of the orchestra. In the remaining week, 
he is the “soloist” of a pair of concerts. 
No press-agent heralds him as the way is 
with countless inferior virtuosi; no elect 
ladies sing his praises and bid the review- 
ers extol him accordingly under penalty 
of their social disapprobation; he makes no 
play with what prattling and shamming 
artistry likes to call temperament and per- 
sonality. me 
Mr. Noack’s playing is the beginning 
and the end—and the sufficiency between— 
of his virtues. The larger and the keener, 


then, was the pleasure yesterday when he | 


played his part in the concerto with a 
warmth of tone, a breadth of style and a 
fire of imagination and accomplishment 
that he has not hitherto disclosed. Of old 
ihe fineness and the sweetness of Mr. 
Noack’s tone used to distinguished him. 
To it he joined an unfailing elegance of 
style and a pleasant sensibility to the mood 
and the manner of his music. Yesterday 
he kept his old graces in the full. measure 
that Mendelssohn's music exacts them. 
His tone was as unclouded, smooth and 
flowing as ever; it made transitions a 
plastic jointure, it spun its melodies as in 


fine tissue; it turned arabesques into lace- | 


like tracery. Nowhere did he miss the 
adroit elegance that the music demands, 
seemingly simple and superficial as it is. 
Better still, a new and vitalizing warmth 
suffused his tone, he curved. his melodies 
and wrought his figuration with a new elas- 
ticity of hand and spirit, and in the ca- 
denza and the finale he actually struck 
pright fire. To the Mendelssohnian  ele- 
garnce he added the Mendelssohnian bril- 
fiance. The concerto was alive again, and 
Mr. No&ck had animated what has some- 
times seemed his rather sluggish musical 
self.» He deserved the applause in which 
Dr. Muck by rare exception joined, and he 
has long years of accomplishment before 
him. 


Again the conservatives to the contrary 
notwithstanding, a novel piece written in 
these troublous musical times may be easily 
comprehensible and_ readily pleasurable 
music: 
“The Watchman’s Song,’ played for the 
first time hereabouts and the honest work 
of @ tranquil composer. Once upon a time, 
Juon; sojourning in Copenhagen, heard the 
clock on the Town House tinkle out the 


quarter hours and swell into a litle folk- | 


tune each time that the hands made: full 
@ircle. Wandering about Denmark and 
‘turning the leaves of Danish song-books, 
he discovered other folk-tunes—Queen Dag- 
mar’s for example, and the Knight’s as 


tution. 


The proof was Juon’s fantasy, | 


they rode through the forest. Good honest 


folk-tunes, both untouched by northern 
bleakness or sadness—tunes that could be 
wrought into spirited and songful music, 
that could be rhythmed spiritedly, ex-— 
panded into ample and climacteric volce 
duly robed in warm® harmony and colorful 
instrumentation and yet remain tunes still. 
Out of the three with agreeable diversity 
of mood and expression, with ready re- 
source and easy skill, he made his pleasant 
and a little homely fantasy. It would not 
be the truth to say that any high, fine or 
unusual invention and imagination dis- 
tinguish it or that Juon has discovered any 
new artifices with harmonies and timbres, 
The chances are that he did not try to 
search out even one and that he let his 
fancy and his hand run their easy course. 
The outcome was an honest, transparent, 
homely* and pleasurable piece of a sort 
that seldom finds a place in the Symphony 
Concerts, though it deserves it on occasion, 
ir spite of all the pressing classics, ancient 
and modern, and all the importunate ex- 


periments from Paris to Petersburs. Only | 


the most austere and sublimated listeners— 
and they by no means always sincerely— 
care to be sitting incessantly in what they 
call “the high places.’’ Juon’s music was 
as pleasant as a homely and tranquil face 
in a press of anxious countenances, as 
*omely talk in the midst of zesthetic 
gabble. 


Some would say, and justly, that Hum- 
perdinck’s prelude to ‘‘Hansel and Gretel,”’ 
which began the concert, was as homely 
and pleasurable a piéce, only a shade more 
pretentious in design and _ resource and 
none the better for that. But ‘‘Hansel and 
Gretel,’’ from the first measure of the pre- 
lude to the last measure of the closing 
scene, has ceased hereabouts to be music 
in the ordinary sense of the word and be- 
come an institution and a Christmas insti- 
We have gone to the Germans for 
teaching and bettered their instruction. 
“TTunsel and Gretel’? comes and goes on 


German stages, but hardly oftener at Christ- | 


mas time than at any other season of the 
year. In New York and in Boston for well- 
to-do youngsters, it is now as much a part 
of Christmas as the tree and the presents. 
Yesterday they flocked to the Metropolitan 
for their annual fill of it; today they will 
flock to our own Opera House. Nobody ex- 
pects the youngsters to understand the mu- 
sic, though the full-voiced flow of it may 
quicken their understanding of their cher- 
ished folk-tale. The elders hear and under- 
stand, being perhaps a little satiated with 
the adventures in the wood of the Ginger- 
bread Witch. But, hearing and understand- 
ing, they discover that by annual repetition 
at an appointed time, Humperdinck’s music 
has become institutional with them, too. 
And so there is no more analyzing or judg- 
ing it than there is analyzing and judging 
the fable of Santa Claus. Yet it were 
graceless omission, in spite of the children 


TIGHT BINDING 


¥ of all ages,. who listened yesterday from | 


quite another point of view, not to note the 
} warmth of sonorous tone and the alertness 

of rhythm with which the orchestra glori- 
Ned the piece or the sense of opera and 
Mthe theatre that made Dr. Muck’s transi- 
FtHons bite and climaxes swell. And he wove 
} Humperdinck’s web of counterpoint till it 
Bhad almost as many and as glowing strands 
¥.; the prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger’’ it- 

self. 


The Frenchmen had the rest, of this 

} diversified Franco-German miscellany, and 
Dr. Muck chose to “‘isolate,’’ as the chem- 
ists say, two characteristic extremes of 
ithem. For one, he chose the overture that 
| Berlioz wrote when he and all the rest of 
‘/his romantic time was drinking deep of 


Seott and when, aS some say, there was | 


prospect of a play about Rob Roy in a 
Parisian theatre to which it might serve 
as prelude. Berlioz finds a Scotch tune 
and expatiates lustily and lengthily with 
it through the overture, filling and refilling 
sy it with bie romantic voice. He finds con- 
\trasting melodies and develops them with 
| far less zest and diffusiveness. Maybe 
sentimental episodes in Scott’s romance 
suggested them. Beyond any doubt they 


| are designed as ardent music by a Berlioz 


whose emotions in those young days were 
warmer than any tones he cculd invent to 
release them. The whole piece, in spite of 
Dr. Muck’s large and light energy in 
rhvthming it, is merely big and romantic 
and also empty and rhetorical. It 
“sounds’ as much that was written in 
those davs of the thirties in words as well 
as in tones ‘‘sounded’’ and not much else, 
leaving no memory behind. The French in 
the arts of those days loved their rhetoric, 
Still more in these present days does an- 
other Parisian generation love the fine fe- 
licities of its imaginings and its expression 
| of them in verse or prose or music, and of 
these are the five little pieces by Ravel 
that, coming between Humperdinck’s stout 
and homely prelude and Juon’s stout and 


homely fantasy, made sharp and fine con- | 


trast to both. The French Mother Goose, 
or at least the Mother Goose to whom 
Ravel listened, tells fairy-tales—about the 
Sleeping Beauty, about ’Op 0’ My Thumb in 
the woods, about Beauty and the Beast and 
about Laideronnette who was empress of the 
little Chinese images that wiggle and 
tinkle and jiggle with their little arms, 
little heads and little bells. When Ravel 
having heard about all these fairy-folk and 
nursery-folk from Mother Goose had a 
mind to retellings in music, he began with 
a little Pavane for the Sleeping Beauty 
(whom we all know was really 4 princess) 
that seemed like stately music to accom~ 


pany her when she paced rhythmically on | 


her terrace—only the stateliness, the music, 
the rhythms, the very timbres were all in 
miniature and all remote. It was hard to 
believe that orchestral voices could be so 


softened, could be so made to sound as it 
little fancies out of a miniature world, 
On the heels of the princess, after a de- 
cent patise, came ‘‘’Op-o’-My Thumb,” lost 
and alone in the woods and wistful for 
home and a companion—childishly wistful 
and childishly lonely. Then the birds—and 
guch real birds!—twittered to him out of 
the trees and bade him follow the crumbs 
and gladly he did it. Again it was hard 
to believe that an orchestra and the music 


that it played would be so childlike of 


mood and so fertile in nursery fancy. At 
the next turn in the magic wood, which 
happened to 100k down an alley was 
Laideronnette leading a procession of her 
little porcelain folk. And as they marched 
their tiny heads wiggled; their tiny arms 
waggled; all their little bells tinkled gayly 
and all their little feet minced merrily 
along. And yet again unbelief was per- 
suaded that the music and the orchestra 
that played it could be so light and yet s0 
exact with their rhythms and out of all 
their big instruments so twinkling of tone. 
There came not the sound of strings and 
wood-winds but the sounds, as (fancy 
heard them, of marching images. 

When the porcelain train had disappeared 
down its alley, there at the end under a 
thicket was Beauty, and the Beast a-Wwoo- 
ing of her. She chose to protest at first in 
the airiest of music not to waltz rhythms, 
but to their softest echoes. Whereat Beast 
grumbled a bit eruffly, but the rhythm 
had crept into his throat too. He was like 
to die and the music was very sombre; but 
he plucked up heart when Beauty humored 
him in her waltz-like echoes and swore to 
the airiest of oaths—the celesta adminis- 
tered it—that she would be his and happy 
ever afterward. Then Mother Goose—or 
was it Monsieur Ravel—waved a wand and 
bade all these folk into a fairy garden, but 
for us who had to stay outside, he drew 4 
little miniature of it in tones 80 that we 
might have a glimpse of its nooks and 
walks and the bright air and sunshine in it 
and the sprightly revelries that ran up 
and down the lawns. Somehow the magic 
of the garden was in the magic Of the tones. 

Shut the analyst in the dark closet with 
only a candle to light him; lock fast the 
door and draw tight the bolt. He shall 
not tell us by what subtle play with 
harmonies, by what refinement and super- 
refinement with timbres, by what light 
juxtapositions and still lighter chords 
Ravel makes this music sound as it does 
sound in filaments of tone tinkling upon 
the air. He shall not even scream 
through the key hole that these “Cind 
Piéces Enfantines’ are sophistication it- 
self. Every one who heard them Knows 
by the testimony of his ears and his 


‘imagination that they sound like aerated — 


simplicity itself and have the magic of it. 
And just for us grown-ups, being grown 
up himself, Ravel has touched the music 
with wistfulness. HB P. 
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Ravel’s Poetic “Mother Godse” 
~ Music Played Here for the 
First Time. 


EXQUISITE ORIGINAL FANCY 


Fairy Tales Illustrated by Musi¢é 
—Juon’s Fantasy “Made 
in Germany.” 


bet itd on i? ry’ ie, mel 
strangely effective by means of orches-— 
the movement that follows, in the time 
will no doubt have the most immediate 
ment, too, is most poetic. In this music | 
shows himself as something more than | 
fatigably rehearsed, was a triumph for 
beautiful composition, so appropriate to 
{fs at least eight years old and of a very 
and in this composition he shows himself 
music. His. themes are a tune played 
The 10th Public Rehearsai of the Bos- 
interest and they are laboriously treated 
yesterday afternoon. Mr. Sylvain tinguished by its briltiance. 
program was as follows: the requisite clarity, smoothness, accur- 
ee rrr ee Ravel | plause was well deserved. 
Concerto for yiolin.......---+++++> S tine-aense of proportian, <wrha aver | 
3 st time in Boston. 
(ee ipod dae lida Yoned in many ways, yet now and then- 
performed in 1910 by two children. Af-| Genius. 
years ago. The orchestral suite, how- wsed in the ‘“‘Harold in Italy’* symphony. 
tical nature. The titles of the move- Haffner Serenade. Miss Ruth Deyo will 
nette. Empress of the Pagodes; The Con- and strings. 
from Perrauit and other writers of fairy 
| * 

‘ ittle 
thoughts orchestrated as for the lit 
orchestra of ivory instruments imagined 

formance.demands the utmost, celebrate Christmas, Yesterday it played 


slancholy charm. ‘Hop o' My 
if r 7 f [ A -| tration. ‘Laideronnette’’ in the move- | 
of a slow waltz. and with a solo for the 
popularity. In the ballet the Apotheosis | 
there is pronounced individuality as well 
an acolyte in the temple of Debussy. | 
the orchestra. Dr. Muck is to be thanked 
Christmas-tide. | 
different character. This Russian com- 
| faithful, plodding as a workman in 4 
by a clock in Copenhagen and two folk 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, 
in what is known as “the correct man- 
Woack, second concert master of the Mr. Noack. played Mendelssohn's 
Prelude to ‘‘Haensel and Br Ni acy and taste. It was an honest and 
Watchman’s, song, fantasy on Danish Humperdinck’s Prelude to the Ginger- | 
cool ote ture by Berlioz, first performed a little | 
ee oe our penne amt there is the apparition of Berlioz the 
terward a ballet was made out of the| works of the master and not only in 
ever, was made from the piano pieces. The program of next week will include 
ments are Pavane of the Sleeping be the pianist in a performance of 
versations of Beauty and the Beast; The, a 
tales, for in France Mother Goose tells 
Ravel's music is of the most delicate 
nono. om ——Hee, 27 43 
by Jules Laforgue. Although to the eye 
art of the players an4 ‘the prelude to “Haensel and Gretel,” 


Shak a cureusly. rhythmed and 
ment of a march is delightful and with 
double bassoon representing the Reast, 
was the Fairy Garden, and this move- | 
as a tnost refined fancy. Ravel here 
The performance, Which had been inde- | 
heartily for introducing this singularly 
Juon’s fantasy on Danish folk songs 
poser has been thoroughly Germanized 
German manufactory of Kapelimeister 
By PHILIP HALE. 
songs. The tunes are not of special 
ee wen nei’ in ahitbaapaesiat ate ner.” The instrumentation is not dis- 
orchestra, was the solo violinist. The} chaste concertc in. a happy vein, with 
“My Mother GooSe,’’ five children’s good performance and the: hearty ap- 
bo gt bread Witch opera was played with) 
The compositions by Ravel and Juon eee an care aan ta a hakate Uld-taalte| 
ea ie 19 _ceoaghti gs 3 canal 5 There are hints at the greater 
pieces and produced at Paris about two' the theme that was soon afterwards 
The music is of a delightfully fantas- Cesar Franck’s Symphony and Mozart’s 
Beauty; Hop o’ My Thumb, Laideron- Bach's Concerto in F minor for piano 
Fairy Garden, There-are mottoos taken CHRISTM AS MUSIC 
fairy tales and does not confine herself . 
‘texture, lace-work, with exquisite 
Lalas ngbeeg of the score is simple. Even the Symphony Orchestra can 
the 
SKI 
the fairy opera fir 


imaginative con- 
hich 


Judie’ 


st heard in Germany | 


“ 
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which since then has been sung all Over 
the world; and after that came a French 
‘Mother Goose’ suite, by Joseph 
Maurice Ravel. The Humperdinck pre- 
lude. has’ served several*times to grace 
the Christmas Symphony program, but 
this is the first time the orchestra has 
performed any of Ravel’s works. 3 

The ‘‘Mother. Goose’’ suite is a novelty, 
so far as Boston is concerned, though 
it was heard in New York and also in 
Chicago a year ago. It embraces ‘‘The 
Pavane of the Sleeping Beauty,’’ “‘Hop 
o my Thumb,” “Laideronnette, Empress 
of the Pagodes,’’ ‘‘The Conversations of 
Beauty and the Beast’ and “The Fairy 
Garden.” It has a modern French 
flavor, which is still as caviag to the 
general public, but withal the music ap- 
peals strongly to the imagination, It 
might be described as a work that will 
probably be enjoyed hugely by the well 
brought up children of the year 1925. At 
present it is too subtle, too cerebral for 
the average youngster 

More in the old-fashioned German 
style was “The Watchman’s. Song,” 
another novelty on the program, a fan- 
tasy written by Paul Juon on some 
Danish folk-songs. The principal theme 
is the tune played by the Rathaus clock 
in Copenhagen. 

Dr. Muck gave a sympathetic reading 
of. all these selections. 

Sylvain Noack, second concert master 
of the orchestra, played the Men- 
delssohn concerto in E-minor gracefully 
and with charming tone, and the audi- 
ence applauded him warr ly. Mr. Noack’s 
modest yet polished artistry was doubly 
appreciated as an illustration of the vir- 
tuoso character of the orchestra itself. 
The concert ended with a performance 


iof the “Rob Roy’”’ overture by Berlioz. 


‘MOTHER GOOSE’ MUSIC 


Ravel’s Fairy Pieces Slight 
But Pleasing. 


Juon Novelty—Mr Noack Soloist in 
— Mendelssohn Concerto. 


breotc. peneggate » 0 
The program of the 10th Symphony 


rehearsal was as follows. Dr Muck 
conducted. Sylvain Moack was soloist. 


Humperdinck...Prelude to Haensel and Gretel 
vel NY Suite 


The music of Ravel and Juon was 
played for the first time in Boston. 
Of the five ‘‘“Mother Goose’’ pieces by 
Ravel, four of them originally were 


“ imaginative. 
. Paul Juon has yet to offer music of 


% stigated the present piece. 


a 


i mar’’ and one of 


] suffragette 


writen for piano and for the edifica- 
tion of two children. When set into 
the larger and more colorful frame of 
the orchestra, they did not. suffer the 


misfortune which attended Debussy’s 
little suite, ‘‘The Children, Corner,” | 
when arrayed in: orchestral dress at the 
Opera House concerts several seasons 
‘| ago. There were several numbers there , 
which had. ‘fared better in the paler. 
tints and pulsatile tone of the piano, — 
These little pieces by Ravel do not 
lose their character as miniatures by 
their rescoring. They were written to a’ 
program, not to be Jiteral or photo- 
graphic, but rather suggestive and.pic-— 
torial. Such they are; It is not diffi- 
cult to see the sleeping Beauty, an > ex- 
quisite and dainty creature, as .she. 
'might have been when awake and step-— 
ping through the stately pavane, or 
it may be, dreaming that she weére. 
Neithér was it difficult to see little 
Tom Thumb, full of melancholy. and 
dire foreboding as the English horn 
| forest, him, on his way through ‘the 
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forest, nor to see the birds alight like 
fairy thieves and carry. the crumbs 
away. ‘This is not music of, sophistica- 
tion laboring to eaper lightly with 
[| CHEERS. There is -the spirit of play 
and the pretty mysteries of fairy 
romance. , | 
_ The imagination had aid also seeing 
the diminutive pagodes wag their droll 
little heads and to play upon all man- 
.ner of fantastic miniature instruments. 
“There were enchanting colors and 
sounds that could have been born only 
in the fairy world. There was due sug- 
gestion to the initiated of the green ser- 
pent and the princess. 
Here the invention of the composer 
: appears to have become more tenuous 
than some of the fairy lore. In the 
number of ‘‘The Beauty and the Beast”’ 
| it was a very decorous and mild-voiced 
beast indeed that roared softly upon the 
double bassoon. The loan of Wagner’s 
Fafner and a lusty Teutonic bellow or 
two would have been welcome. The 
final number, entitled “‘The Fairy Gar- | 
den,’’ is: euphonious, but not. highly 


any absorbing creative gifts. He con- 
fesses that a cloek in Copenhagen. in- 
Most clocks | 
} are noisy; this one has little sense of 
the nuances. Its own tune is four-cor- 
nered and _ six-sided like children’s 
blocks. Instead of chosing more grace- 
fully curved themes as subsidiaries, the 
composer added two more in geomet- 
rical progression; one of “Queen Dag- 
“Knights in the 
| Wood’’—both and all of them angular 
¢ and drearily obvious persons. All three | 
| themes get together at the close for a 

‘round of counterpoint and look like 
marching clubs, durably 
shod and with banners. 

It was a pleasure to hear humper- 

- dinck’s prelude played with such eu- 
phony of tone, such pervading clear- 
ness of all instrumental detail, such 

3 sonority and fullness of climax with- 
out blare of brass. : 

Mr Moack has played with a more 
finely polished style than he did yes- 
terday. His tone is not large, but it | 
is always pure and expressive. The 

. Slow movement was not without its due_' 
“sense of artificial elegance, of super--~— 
ficial grace and a pretty sentiment that 
hovers over the sentimental. but the 
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| ) t, while not without bril- 
“tended: to be, Aurried and with- 

‘out rhythmic authoritiveness. ..) » «. 
k and the orchestra gave to 
of their choicest art— 
lightness of touch. The: 
uon piece Was the mel- 


d enveloping tone of the 
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SYMPHONY PROGRAMME 


~ 


pearune THIS WEEK’S 


: 


| 
| 
| 
| But With Mendelssohn and Berlioz 
to Balance Against Juon and | 
7 

| 

| 

| 


Ravel. 


By Louis C. Elson, 
PROGRAMME. 
Humperdinck—‘‘Haensel and Gretel’’ Preiude, 
»Ravel—‘‘Ma Mere 1]’Oye.’”’ Stite Enfantine, 
‘Paul Juon-—‘'Waechterweise.’’ 
Mendelssohn—Violin Concerto. 
b Soloist, Sylvain Noack. 
_ Berlioz—‘‘Rob Roy’’ Overture. 

Whenever Dr. Muck goes into the field 
of abstruse novelty (and he is forced to 
'do this in these days when people ask 
“Is it new?’ before they inquire “Is it 
good?’’) he always. makes amends Dy 
gZiving something classical, solid, or con- 
Servative, beside the strange work, as a 
corrective, to neutralize any bad effects. 
‘Therefore, yesterday afternoon, we had 
“Mendelssohn and a rather simple Berlioz 
“overture to balance after Juon and Ravel, 
‘and the beautiful Humperdinck Prelude 
before them. The “Haensel and Gretel’ 


~ ‘Who can unravel Ravel? We confess 
that we are puzzled at this upsetting of 
Mother Goose into French. We had ex- 
pected something of the French charm of 
childrén’s ballads here; something like 
*“Au Clair de la Ine,’ or the ‘Pont 
‘dAvignon”’ prettiness. We hoped _ for 
something like Schumann's “Scenes from 
Childhood,” 
(Godard) 

‘which might be played at these concerts. 
But if these Hsquisses Enfantines re- 
_ ceived their proper title they would be 
labelled ‘Scenes from Second Childhood.” 
But since Richard Strauss paraded his 
| monster baby, with full orchestral ac- 
sompaniment, children in Music have net 


renchman 
and 


which another 


orchestrated so neatly, 


were. 


‘ing by the pitch of the tones. 


| work 
-Juon’s compositions that we have heard. 
‘Although a little of contrapuntal work was 


| was also 
) bass, 
‘the whole the work was fragmentary, in 


Prelude Was deliciously interpreted, 


| 


“The Sleeping Beauty in the wood"’ and | 


“Hop o’ my thumb’’ were whispered in 
strictest confidence to the audience with 


But Mendelssohn 


7 »e ™ Ss. 2 a bg 
bussian” " ultra-Gelicacy © of — Scor 
1ideronnetté” “was not ‘without bee 


and was probably the most intelligible 


' 


phonic effects. | 

In ‘“‘Beauty and the Beast’’ at least one 
could hear the latter growl] plainly enough 
upon the contra bassoon. The Fairy Gar- 
den with which the suite ended must have 
been situated at a very high altitude judg- 
It had a 
good climax, but the whole set paled before 
the power of the Humperdinck prelude. 


and popular of the suite, with its xylo- 


Paul Juon is a Russian who is plated 
with German silver. He is not as definitely 
Muscovite as many of his compatriots. The 
subject here is distinctly German in its 
first derivation, for the old Minnesingers 
gave many a ‘‘Waechterweise,”’ a song of 
the watchman warning the lovers to sep- 
arate as the dawn was approaching. This 
was a very different song from the “Alba” 
of the French Troubadours, in which the 


knightly singer woke his lady-love with | 


boisterous melody. 
Hark, the Lark,”’ 


sometimes 
‘Hark, 


bright and 
Shakespeare's 


is a good example in English of this kind |, 


of song. 

Rut Juon’s Watchman’s song was of a 
different mould. It was derived frorn a 
‘‘Waechterweise’ played ‘by Danish chimes 
from a clock belfry. As the Danish music 
(like the Swedish) is very melodious, this 
was more tuneful than some of 


displayed in it, there were more touches 
of part-song writing, almost like fragments 
of German ‘‘Maennerchoere.”’ There were 
also some bits that suggested the Southern 
plantation, and might have been used in 
Dvorak’s ‘“‘New World” symphony; there 
much figure reiteration in the 
almost a ‘‘passo ostinato,’’ but, on 


spite of the exéellent effect of the tubular 
bells used. Nevertheless we were glad to 
have a composer turn his attention to the 
sweet ‘‘Danske Volkvisor.”’ 

The 10-minute walk in the corridor, after 
Part I, promenaded us back to the days 
of very intelligible and. tuneful music. 
After all Mendelssohn’s Concerto is one 
of the very few violin concertos that is 
holding its own through all the changes 
of musical style. Reethoven’s is far above 
it in grandeur, Brahms's concerto is far 
more abstruse, Bruch’s is more passionate, 
hut Mendelssohn’s violin concerto still re- 
mains a favorite with those who draw 
the hairs of the horse across the bowels 
of the cat, and Mr. Sylvain Noack was 
an excellent interpreter of its clear and 
musicianly message. 

The jealous composer peeps out occa- 
sionally in this work. Usually the violin- 
ist has a chance to give a brilliant ca- 


been as si ASS £ . |denza in-the coda of the first movement, 
¥ we Rite Sa Pe Oe SHAY OBLS ‘near enough to the end that he may gather 


in much applause for his technical display. 
manages to force this 
personal bit into the middle of the move- 
ment, so that no applause for the artist 


| 
: 


4b Ae a pre Ba, « 
effectively aon , a8 Wass 
riusical part of the first 7 
expressive slow’ movement was suavely 
given. One cannot give very powerful 
emotion to Mendelssohn’s plaintive move- 
ments, since his: grief and sorrow when 
placed beside the intensity of the moderns 
in this field shrink into nothing beyond a 


pair of black kid gloves and a lace hand- 


kerchief. But the dashing finale has more 
to say for itself, and here the abandon of 
Mr. Noack was commendable. 

The intonation was always -impeccable, 
even in the high positions, the few natural 
harmonies (there are no real passages in 
harmonics in this work) were full-toned, 
the skips, mms and flying staccato pas- 
sages were effective, and everything was 
artistic, although * more breadth 
might have been welcome at times. Mr. 
Noack was many times recalled with great 
enthusiasm. 

Berlioz is by no means at his best in the 
“Rob Roy” overture. Among the many 
who have attempted to use Scottish mate- 


The . gy LA N ‘Saturday evening ag on TN ay | 
° Cy ‘afternoon, the audience at the Sym- 


. Finally, 


of tone » 


rial in the large forms, only Mendelssohn : 


has succeeded, and Beethoven, Schumann, 
Volkmann, Boieldieu, Bruch, Robert Franz, 
ete., have failed, at least in so far as re- 
producing 
cerned. 
of Berlioz. As well expect a Frenchman 
roa German to make good haggis as a 


| eood Scottish symphony or overture. 


| = 


| horn 
‘harp accompaniment is retained. 


Berlioz perhaps thought that by using 
the tune of “Scots wha hae’’’ he was mak- 
ing assurance doubly sure, ,.but there is 
something very Gaelic in that very old 
melody, with its quaint plagal scale for- 
mation, that will always elude the for- 
eigner. Berlioz has simply shown skill in 
dismembering the ancient tune. He gives 
it in fragments that are no more Scotch 
than the Boulevard des Italiens. He mixes 
it up with his subordinate theme in a man- 
ner that suggests mingling Glenlivet and 
absinthe. 

The subordinate theme is an old friend, 
being neither more nor !'ess than the Childe 
Harold theme, but while the viola gives 
this in the famous symphony, the English 
has: it here, although the familiar 
But as 


the real Scottish flavor is con- | 
To this list we may add the name | 
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phony Concert was highly pleased 
with Dr. Muck’s Franco-German miscellany. 
Again Mr. Noack won the deserved ap-— 
plause for the fine skill and the warm 
voice of the best violin-playing he has yet 
done in Boston. Again Humperdinck’s and 
Juon’s homely -nusic gave hearty pleasure. . 
Ravel’s ‘‘Mother-Goose”’ pieces 
delighted a second audience no less than 
they had a first. Presumably the alert. 
attention and the eager applause rewarded 
both the music and the performance, since 
so closely were they fused that the listen- 
ing ear could hardly discriminate between 
them. Whatever Dr. Muck may have failed 
to do with Franck’s ‘‘Avolides’’ two months 
ago, he gained with Ravel’s pieces the 
rarefied lightness of tone that most of 
them exact. The music is written in fila- 
ments and in filaments was it played, ex- 
cept and properly in the final scene of 
“The Fairy Garden,’ where it is of stouter 
body. Fine ‘and soft as was this tone, 
conductor and orchestra made it as vibrant 
to rhythm and as mirror-like with har- 
monic and instrumental color as though 
it had been of twice or thrice its: weight 
and volume. Ravel has written the five 
pieces as miniatures that should contain 
a hundred felicities of imagination and 
expression in little. Mr. Muck and the 
band played them no less in miniature 
and with no less perfections, adding their 
own to those that the composer imposed. 
Equally, they kept the remote, the wistful, 
the aerial quality of the music which was 
to add imagination to virtuosity. Seldom 
have both men and conductor done such 
a feat of fanciful finesse. } 
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‘the English horn is about as melancholy | 
as the viola, the character of the pensive wy 


theme does not lose its brooding effect. 

But there is as little of inspiration as of 
Scotch flavor in the overture. It is a good 
study to watch tiie development of figures 
of “Scots what hae,’’ but that is all. 
Berlioz of the -Symphonie Fantastiane 
“Childe Harold,’’ the Requiem, “Romeo 
and Juliet,” or ‘‘The Damnation of Faust 
is not present in this overture. Spite of 
the very gocd performance of the work, 
-we could not get up any enthusiasm over 
its carefully prepared measures. There 
was nothing in them to suggest ‘‘Cale- 
donia, stern and wild,” or her great 
heroes. 
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| A programme of mtisic especially. 
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PIANOFORTE CONCERTO in F minor with accom- 
paniment of STRING ORCHESTRA, (No. 5, Bach So- 
ciety Edition). 
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pday afternoon in Symphony Hall. here some seasons ago by the Orches- 
prelude to Humperdinck’s “Hansel |tral Club under the leadership of Mr. 
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Mi QR COREY Bf tga cou | Georges Longy, than the imitation. 
and Gretel,” five childrens’ pieces -by | Ravel’s children were never taken in 


Maurice Ravel, “Ma Mere -I’Oye” by the oy i fod ones Claus. peanut 

“ a 9 , . eho | ful as the little “Pavane de la Belle 
; Mother : init - gras 2 teadee au Bois Dormant,” and beautiful, also, 

rst time here; Paul Juon’s fartasy 5 is the following piece, the music of 
on Danish. folk songs, “Vaegic. sise,” | “Hop O' My Thumb,” it is the beauty of 
ae ; ; ‘ artifice nather than inspired art. The 
played also for the first time in Bos-'| wusic of Laideronnette is especially con- 
ton; Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, | spicuous for its bag of orchestral tricks. | 
with Sylvain Noack, second concert-'! ae ee ae cue be card 
meister of the orchestra, as soloist,||}so clever that you can never believe 


: ° 
nd Berlioz’ overtur as » | them. 
a ‘ ae Sob Roy Mr. Juon’s fantasy admits of the ser- 


vices of many bells of pleasing and 

INSPIRED CHRISTMAS MUSIC varied sonorities. It is a regular fan- 

| Humperdinck’s swollen orchestra has| tasy on several airs of Danish origin 
‘been a subject of manifold reproaches, | in the prevalent German manner—the 
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for his orchestration is often thick and 
heavy, without sufficient brilliancy and 
clearness in»polyphonic passages; but 
the somewhat clumsy orchestra need 
not blind us to the fact that this is of 
adorable freshness and naviette, of 
genuine and wunexhaustible, melodic 
beauty and that the composer has 
translated into tones the spirit of Ger- 
than folk-lore as have few artists of 
any country. The prelude to ‘Hansel 
and Gretel’ is so sincere and so gen- 
‘“uinely inspired that it is music for all 


announcement of themes, duly tagged, 
their development and their combina- 
tion in a final sonorous period. It is 
music without originality. 

But the event of this concert was Mr. 
Noack’s playing of the Mendelssohn 
concerto. Nothing could have borne 
more convincing testimony to the 
qualities of a supreme musician. An 
interpretation which, first of all, took 
account of the classic character of the 
composition, and recognized, too, the 
specific qualities of Mendelssohn's in- 
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| Christmases and all peoples. spiration. Never did this music degen- 
| There was afforded yesterday oppor-| erate into sentimentality, or, in the 
‘tunity for instructive comparison. The} finale, into mere material for virtuoso 
‘orchestra of Ravel is a hundred times} display. Mr. Noack performed in an 
‘as clear and in good taste as the or-} exceptionally clear and logical musical ee ey eee 
‘chestra of Humperdinck, but the music} Manner. 

of “La Mere l’Oye’’ is, thin, dry, and In the first movement there was the 
‘mannered by the side of the glorious; true spirit of the Mendelssohn allegro, 
melody of WHumperdinck’s score. Aj as, with due allowance for the lyrical 
silk-gloved Christmas is MRavel’s, aj nature of the themes, the music sped > 
‘Christmas known only to fashionable| on, without flagging, without losing the | + RATES. 
children, and meaning little to them. force of its current. For once the slow - Presto. 

Nor is this music’ of ultra-sophisti-| movement was not mowled over. As | 

| Cation highly original in its substance, | Soon as Mr. Noack commenced it was 
“One does not refer to the obvious De-} apparent that a performance of ster- 
‘pussyism of the little piece, ‘‘Laideron-| ling qualities was in progress, and with 


Lento: Allegro non troppo. 
Allegretto. 
Allegro non troppo. 


J. S. BACH, PIANOFORTE CONCERTO in F minor with acconi- 
paniment of STRING ORCHESTRA, (No. 5, Bach So- 


ciety Edition). 


MOZART, SERENADE in D major, ‘‘Haffner’”’ (K. 250) 


Allegro maestoso: Allegro molto. 
Andante. 


-nette, Imperatrice des Pagodes,’’ for 
Debussy, like Ravel, went farther back, 
and experimented in Javanese tonali- 
ties when he wrote his piano piece, 
‘*‘Pagodes.”” Ravel is indehted to more 
than one modern Frenchman, and in 
particular—it is especially apparent in 
the music of beauty in the piece, ‘“The 
Conversation of Beauty and the Beast” 
—to a man who has thus far escaped 
the music dictionaries, but to whom 
both Debussy and Ravel have in the 
past admitted their indebtedness. That 
man is Eric Satie. 

Satie, one of the most fantastical char- 
acters in the modern musical world, has 
written certain pieces of genius, among 
them to be counted the ‘‘Gymnopedies.”’ 
The shamelessness with which Ravel 
‘has helped himself, not only to Satie’s 
singular harmonic scheme, but even to 
the exact rythm and the general melo- 
dic line of the first of the “Gymno- 
pedies’” fs a great deal more than ¢ 


each movement the conviction and the 
effect of his playing grew upon the 
hearer. There are virtuosi who are not 
musicians in the sound sense of the 
word; there are many musicians who 
would not easily become suctessful vir- 
tuosi; but Mr. Noack’s performance 


was an admirable blend of the best 


qualities of both schools. His perform- 


‘ance was, first of all, an honor to Men- 
'delssohn, and secondly reflected infinite 
‘credit upon the sincerity and/ the abil- 


ity of the musicilan-interpreter. No 
wonder there was hearty and long-sua- 
tained applause, 


Menuetto. 

Rondo: Allegro. 
Andante. 

Adagio: Allegro assal. 
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‘|Georges Longy, than the imitation. 


on Danish folk songs, “Vaegic. vise,” 


played also for the first time in Bos-. 


ton; Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, | spicuous for its bag of orchestral tricks. | 
“Te Jardin Feerique’’ has moments that 


with Sylvain Noack, second concert- 


‘meister of the orchestra, as soloist,|| so clever that you can never believe— 


and Berlioz’ overture to “Bob Roy.” 
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Humperdinck’s swollen orchestra has 
‘been a subject of manifold reproaches, 
for his orchestration is often thick and 
heavy, without sufficient brilliancy and 
clearness in» polyphonic passages; but 
the somewhat clumsy orchestra need 
not blind us to the fact that this is of 
adorable freshness and naviette, of 
‘genuine and unexhaustible, melodic 
beauty and that the composer has 
translated into tones the spirit of Ger- 
tnan folk-lore as have few artists of 
any country. The prelude to ‘‘Hansel 
and Gretel’? is so sincere and so gen- 
_ uinely inspired that it is music for all 
‘Christmases and all peoples. 

There was afforded yesterday oppor- 
tunity for instructive comparison. The 
orchestra of Ravel is a hundred times 
las clear and in good taste as the or- 
_chestra of Humperdinck, but the music 
(of *‘La Mere l’Oye”’ is, thin, dry, and 
mannered by the side of the glorious 
melody of Humperdinck’s score. A 
silk-gloved Christmas is Ravel’s, a 
_Christmas known only to fashionable 
‘children, and meaning little to them. 

: Nor is this music of ultra-sophisti- 
| Gation highly original in its substance. 
One does not refer to the obvious De- 
‘bussyism of the little piece, ‘‘Laideron- 
nette, Imperatrice des Pagodes,’’ for 
Debussy, like Ravel, went farther back, 
and experimented in Javanese tonali- 
ties when he wrote his piano piece, 
‘“Pagodes.”” Ravel is indehted to more 
than one modern Frenchman, and in 
particular—it is especially apparent in 
the music of beauty in the piece, ‘“The 
Conversation of Beauty and the Beast” 
—to a man who has thus far escaped 


} 


the music dictionaries, but to whom 


both Debussy and Ravel have in the 
past admitted their indebtedness. That 
is Eric Satie. | 
Batie, one of the most fantastical char- 
acters in the modern musical world, has 
written certain pieces of genius, among 
them to be counted the ‘‘Gymnopedies,”’ 
The shamelessness with which Ravel 
has helped himself, not only to Satie’s 
singular harmonic scheme, but even to 
the exact rythm and the general melo- 
dic line of the first of the “Gymno- 
pedies” fs a great deal more than « 


‘Ravel’s children were never taken in 
by the legend of Santa Claus. Beauti- 
ful as is the little “Pavane de la Belle 


music of Laideronnette is especially con- 


are charming. But some composers are 


them. 
Mr. Juon’s fantasy admits of the ser- 
vices of many bells of pleasing and 


‘varied sonorities. It is a regular fan- 


tasy on several airs of Danish origin 
in the prevalent German manner—the 
announcement of themes, duly tagged, 
their development and their combina- 
tion in a final sonorous period. It is 
music without originality. 

But the event of this concert was Mr. 
Noack’s playing of the Mendelssohn 
concerto. Nothing could have borne 
more convincing testimony to the 
qualities of a supreme musician. An 
interpretation which, first of all, took 
account of the classic character of the 
composition, and recognized, too, the 
specific qualities of Mendelssohn’s in- 
spiration. Never did this music degen- 
erate into sentimentality, or, in the 
finale, into mere material for virtuoso 
display. Mr. Noack performed in an 
exceptionally clear and logical musical 
manner. | 

In the first movement there was the 
true spirit of the Mendelssohn allegro, 
as, with due allowance for the lyrical 
nature of the themes, the music sped 
on, without flagging, without losing the 
force of its current. For once the slow 
movement was not mowled over. Ag 
soon as Mr. Noack commenced it was 
apparent that a performance of ster- 
ling qualities was in progress, and with 
each movement the conviction and the 
effect of his playing grew upon the 
hearer. There are virtuosi who are not 
musicians in the sound sense of the 
word; there are many musicians who 
would not easily become suctessful vir- 
tuosi; but Mr. Noack’s performance 
was an admirable blend of the best 
Hg cage of both schools. His perform- 
/ance was, first of all, an honor to Men- 
'delssohn, and secondly reflected infinite 
‘credit upon the sincerity and/ the abil- 
ity of the musician-interpreter. No 
wonder there was hearty and long-sua- 


tained applause, 


| 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1913--14 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


Al. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 3, AT 8 P.M. 


Programe. 


FRANCK, SYMPHONY in D miuor 
Lento: Allegro non troppo. 
Allegretto. 
Allegro non troppo. 


J. S. BACH, PIANOFORTE CONCERTO in F minor with accom- 
paniment of STRING ORCHESTRA, (No. 5, Bach So- 
ciety Edition). 

Largo. 
Presto. 


MOZART, SERENADE in D major, ‘‘Haffner” (K. 250) 


Allegro maestoso: Allegro molto. 
Andante. 

Menuetto. 

Rondo: Allegro. 

Andante. 

Adagio: Allegro assai. 


Soloist: 


Miss RUTH DEYO 


Steinway Piano used 


— —— ——————————— ——EEEEE————= anne 
neal ——— ~- — ee 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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2 [=P More for the sounding of. the 


CONCERTO 


Miss Deyo Comes and Goes Discreetly -in 
Its Solo Part—Mozart’s Serenade as It 
Was and Is—To Crown the Concert, 
Franck’s Master Symphony 


RANCK’S symphony began _ Dr. 
Muck’s programme yesterday after- 
noon; Mozart’s “Haffner Serenade, 
six of its eight divisions long ended. 
Between symphony and suite Miss Ruth 
Deyo played the solo part«in a little con- 
certo by Bach for pianoforte and strings, 
heard in public probably for the first time 
in America, In all probability it is a 
transcription of one of Bach’s violin con- 
certos; beyon any doubt it is of his small 
and routine music. It is Larely interesting 
and it is hardly amusing in the good 
French sense of the word. It runs in three 
short movements; the pace is quick; and 
the whole piece requires barely fifteen min- 
utes for performance. At first the piano 
is merely fused with the strings and has 
no individuality of its own; in the slow 
movement it sings in esmall-voiced and 
gently melancholy song; in the finale, 
again, it becomes scarcely more than an- 
other and ornamenting instrument in the 
little orchestra. Throughout it is ele- 
mentary and undistinguished music. Miss 
Deyo played the new part, where it could 
be separated from the rest of the music, 
intelligently, discreetly and skilfully. She 
did not try to make it sound as anything 
but the simple, running, clear-voiced music 
that it was; in the slow movement she 
brought to it a pleasant delicacy of touch 
and an amiable feeling for its little song. 
But she did more with the music than a 
hundred pianists could and should do. The 
audiences listened contentedly and applaud- 
ed politely. In a quarter of an hour con- 
certo and pianist had come and gone, 
A stranger in the audience would prob- 
ably have wondered why both were in- 
Cluded in a Symphony Concert and being 


informed, might have wondered yet more: 


why they had made their little and whirl- 
ing eddy in the musico-social life of this 
town. He might have heard how Miss 
Deyo has ardent champions that have shed 
their august praise upon her and striven 
womanfully but: not always tactfully to 
advance her fortunes. He might hav 
heard how others, res€nting these min 


ceduresand various circumstance that aty: 
tended them were prepared to draw dough+ 


ty swords in defence of the Sympheny 
Concerts from  music)-social influences, 
— He might have heard gossip and rumor, 
_to surfeit, and he must surely have smiled 
‘and smiled again at the outcome. Theré 





-as absurd to. 


lin ae | 
Siew, 


the doughty swords: there w 
praises. A little te 
Ong: a skilful, - 
Playing of the lit 


it about ¥» 
qualities as a 


| would be absurd to judge her 
n° hour at 


used to say at Baireuth, is an artiste 


| As Bach's concerto 
chamber music, 
Mozart wrote for 
intrinsically house 
only a little bette 
Place and time. 
-in the eighteent 
rich and patronizing Haffner 
liked long festivities and counted > 
one of the sources of pleasure 


a 
rt 


was intrinsically 


The burghers of Salgburg, 


tributed through them. They commissioned 


serenadeés, of their favorite and ‘obl | 
Composers, and the composers wrote them 
lensthily and in many divisions, ‘Thus 
could the music be Spread over the whole 
afternoon; and thus could serve as ac- 
companiment and intermezzo to feasting—- 
also lengthy in burgher households—to 
‘little ceremonies and even to languid talk, 
Possibly the composers Suspected that 
their audiences would not listen very close- 
ly ‘to it; possibly they wrote it hhalf- 
consciously as a part of the background, 
Hike the tapestried stuff and the garlanded 
flowers, for the festivity. When the guests. 
listened, they were pleased at what they 
caught and perhaps bade the composer to 
their table, the rest passed unheeded, 
There was once an _ incorrigible English 
“précieux’’ who had a little orchestra play 
bits of this same “Haffner Serenade,” ‘be- 
tween paragraph while he read aloud 
Pater’s.description of such burghers ‘tife 
in Holland in the old wainscoted and 
tapestried room. So doing, affected as the 
whole procedure was, he_ restored the 
music to an approximation of its true voice 
in its true surroundings. Tey 

As a concert piece in this year of 1 


formally played in a big hall by a big op- 


ehestra. the ‘‘Haffner Serenade’’ is’ an- 
Other thing. Reduced from its eight divi- 
sions to six and perhaps cut a little along 
the way it has its lengths wherein Mozart 
was following the necessities of such an 


oceasional piece or obeying the academig™ 


prescriptions for it. ' All the brightness: of 
tone, all: the adroit euphonies, all the fine 


‘shadings and elastic accents that Dr. Muck 


and the orchestra brought to it could mot 
Save some of the divisions from tedium, 
Then, like sun out of smooth, dull and 
passing cloud, quickly shone the bright 
Mozartean melody ,in all its elegance of 
form and all its grace of adorning figure” 
and arabesque. Then the music was g00d— 
to hear; then it had an aristocratic fiz 
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that lifted it out of burgler hou 
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a quarter of 
the Symphony Concerts; and 
: make a momentous event of 
-it. Dr. Muck, as Mme. Bahr-Mildéenburg 


sO was the © suite that 

the Haffner wedding | 
hold music that bears. 
r translation out of its 
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Sap uen it was @asy to. usiderstand why 

no commentators make so much of It as | saeniiege should profane ccc crrecememmmrermennrmn it lean a ptane tobe a 
‘via new: and ripe Mozart capable of mak- jer it or how little th o hands uncow By ee 8 puiLIp HALE | {art ote ee for a 8 
‘ing: set forms hear his joy of living and {bols upon the p. F . 3 wae Meee Se Li ALE ; — 1 SUSE 
“{nstrument. 


“get, free his ardor of song. And in the sec- > its Ww Of beauty, ek i foes | 
“pnd. divisions, ‘Mr. Witeh was ‘‘soloist,” ; “Sra. penetrating: | Of fine F on , Dr. Muck, 


concerto. wish is ; ee ae ti imaginatively 


FRANCK S SYMPHONY, | re are earth- — 8 phony [8D mUBGr i serings that of: the first violins. 
| , minor, W trings, a 
S enbe hana oP * “3 | ly, which is a grea Pode go oh movement, a Largo, has a quiet, con 


Notwithstanding her generous ap- @& | , , 1 r templative beauty. It is music that fs 
plause it scarcely could be to her play- | Serenade in D thajor, ‘‘Haffner’’.,..Mozart 


a : rc 4 ~ : j Mr. P duct f this orches- subjective, intimate. Miss Deyo, an 
VW ing that Miss Deyo attributed her ap- : r. Paur as conductor 0 

Noble ork Given e ting | pearance. She was not called upon to : tra was urged to bring out the sym- American, who has played with succads 

" expose all of her gifts in the first move- > = in Berlin, Leipsic and London, and this 


Interpretation. ment, but the melody in the piano of | |Iphony of Cesar Franck, but he answered | season with the Symphony Orchestra in 
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the second had not proceeded far be- | that the music of Franck did not Interest | out-of-town concerts, has a ‘truly musi- 
| —_——— fore she disclosed her lack of nuance, i @ him. He probably knew the symphohy|cal nature. In the Largo she desplayed 
; her inability to sing a phrase broadly | only from the score. Not that he was|an agreeable touch and fine taste; in 
Miss Deyo Displays No Particular and with dignity or, to impart any § prejudiced against modern music, for he|the other movements there “was the 
| ap ood oF eggs me to ‘ her + nye | was an enthusiastic admirer of Chabrier} necessary rhythmic feeling. As she will 
Ce ST ; HY sag a 89 og AP er x Auton SY ot | and Richard Strauss. When Mr. Gericke | soon give a recital and play compost- 
Distinction as Soloist, ‘phony Orchestra. ; had the courage to produce the sym-- tions ‘that should fully reveal her quali- 
|” Mogart’s serenade was composed. for phony in 1899 the music excited hot dis-? ties, a more definite criticism may be 

the wedding of a daughter of a wealthy cussion, Some thought it morbid; some’ deferred till then. 
patron of = yperse-| comnner! ¢ suc- complained of its encampment G Six of the eight movements of the 
lac esterday afternoon. x || cesstu merchant and prominent citizen. found it dull. One of the subse ers © Serenade composed by Mozart for the 
Bice 4 h The opening allegro with its character- the concerts from the beginning objected | wedding festivities of Elisabeth Haffner 


| 
conducted. The soloist was Miss Rut ‘istic Mozartean flourishes and formulas d th . 
' “4 . ' ’ at it , q . 
Deyo. The program was as follows: || which might have enlivened the wit at the to the symphony on the gront : of Salzburg were performed, The great- 
| 


ened 


| 
The iith Symphony rehearsal took | 


2 ‘ ” ked plaintively t b f ‘ 
: ; || marriage feast, is not unlike otherwise liwas “immoral’ and as | est number of movements previously 
on Symphony in At minor |e enposed to order tor an occasion, But if something could not be done to en? played here was five. Is the theory 
JS Bach....Piano concerto in F minor || the three movements which follow, be- vent the performance of such ‘French - advanced by Messrs, Wyzewa and de 
Mozart..Serenade in D major, Haffner | side exploiting the gffts of the first works. Nevertheless there was another gaint-Foix that Mozart swelled the 


“Cesar Franck’s noble symphony and the | violin, both in tonal embroidery and in |}performance that year, there were tW© gerenade by interpolating three move- 


inspired playing of it by Dr Muck and | gk + ed: nong—admisrsbly shi oeward | lin 1905, one in 1910, one in 1911, and when ments of a little violin concerto, written 


benefit concert Was arranged for Mr. . b . P 
the orchestra were the features of the some writing in Mozart’s finest vein, ‘ - f 1a few days before, well-founded ? They 
afternoon. Like Beethoven‘s choral graceful, fertile in ideas, and dressed in Gericke the 83 mphony was this once de ,at least furnish variety. Flesh -and 
, ; a the elegance of style that characterizes > \ spised one by Franck, ____ | plood in these days could hardly endure 
symphony, certain pages from ''Tristan him. The final andante and adagio are | © Vasterday the performance, & gl0ri0US |the whole Serenade, yet some yesterday 
ee or the Second ree ot tsolde's less ingratiating. Or Muck played the | © one, was enthusiastically applauded. Mr.| were disappointed to find the “Minuetto 
| pieces with a light and facile touch, } © Gericke’s reading in past years was COM-' Gajante’ with the exquisite trio | 


renunciation in the last, like Sieg- ‘ai f 
fried’s funeral music and certain pages miter yar 99 ae ie hast week... There | |} spicuous for clarity and sense of Pil omitted. | 


See “tthe Messiah,” this work of the - ve portion, and the performances were eu-| “a'here will be no concerts next week. | 
humble Belgian, beloved by his pupils phonious; but never did this musi¢e se€M ry, program for Jan, 16-17 will. be | 
and the few who knew him, should be so profoundly emotional, so nobly elO- ol] ows: Brickner, Symphony, D-minor 
played. with the true festival spirlt, | quent, as it did yesterday: To dilate x, 9 (unfinished) ; Brahms, piano con- 
with the sincerity of dedication. * upon the masterly structure of the work (orto 


Had the concert ended yesterday at or to point out. strikingly pathetic or certo No. 1, D-minor (Harold Bauer, 


the close of the symphony an e pianist). 

: : sublime pages would be a tardy and Pe ado Ae es * 

Site the aye or ee a de geen ag | E ridiculous discovery. This music of | 
pressions of one of the supreme mu- 3 | 3 Franck is now acknowledged to be one | 

sical experiences which Dr Muck and |_ , of the greatest works in symphonic lit- | | 
his players have given their hearers at A é Faas 2 43 erature. There is a breadth of treat- 


aoe. ime, It was on. for in. wath ment, a contrapuntal skill, an incom-( 


men performing upon instruments of ’ 5 ; ‘ in- 
mafac ort sail were'araiiea to |Franck’s Great Symphony, in © || paratieaevewnmene of me <sate 2 MERTTED QVATIO 
to convey and recreate the lofty  eatity Minor Once Despised Is : rank; but the musical thoughts them- | 

of this music, as the composer in the ? selves, theexpression of emotion, the, J: a ~ i» ja 
quiet of his dreams may have heard tender and ineffable beauty of the’ le pre DOee ¢ ws 


the stars: sing its themes together. } Produced Gloriously. | “‘song’’ themes, the outpourings of he-| Lr. Muck Leads Masterly 


Muere Was the unde icing heart, pe roic faith—these make the —t 


filled with the sunlight of the heavens, unique. : ~ 
one not. devoid of the comfort of hope NEV R SO NOBLY ELOQUENT Bach’s concerto was played for the | Performance of Cesar 
in unfathomable mystery or in blessed | E " first time at these concerts, and pr - Fran ck W ork 
melancholy. Whoever could forget the . . m1 ably for the first time in Boston, if not}, : 
heantin Sroclneee f the 0 ry egg | : he in this country. It is undoubtedly 4 sneer 
ihe: Enelish hora in che Taw wibte. Py C b R h P| d om transcription of a violin concerto, which, | nbs a | ‘ Soe 
) ? ; iano oncerts y ac ave Ry with other works of Bag, was lost, and Cesar Franck’s sym phony in D minor, 
t ges reflect she, winged astra: | fon Fingt Time Here by Miss | | |||ance at a,c ieee writen Gea emenags| which feirly divited wi sista 
on -an * e seren y n re ose 0 a A a ance a concer oO e e - iad ‘. ‘ . t 2 
soul which. had communed ith some 0 irs y yy ciety in Leipsic, of which Bach was S} monovy in C minor — distinction of 
; * [ . , " 


pcs? It is essentially music of the in- indefatigable Bach, ‘when he was nottof the past century, is the salient — 


nermost recesses of the soul and lo ; ! 
each Beaver: ie. may discover its own oer aanaing was playing oF Meten feature of this week’s Symphony pro- 





The orchestra was honored with an 
ovation after its performance of the 
work yesterday. . The interpretation 
was in every way worthy of the work 
justly described by Vincent d’indy as 
“majestic, plastic and perfectly beat- 
tiful,”’ peautiful from both the mun- 
‘dane and the mystical point of view, 
for it has themes that fill the ear 
agreeably and sonorously, and also 
themes of unearthly loveliness. 

But aside from the freshness, origi- 
nality and beauty of the thematic ma- 
terial, the Franck symphony has 4 
majestic: form comparable as a work 
of art to that of Rodin’s massive and 
imaginative sculptures, yet it is a plas- 
tic majesty, full of life and grace. 

Dr: Muck set all this beauty and 
vigor before the Symphony audience 
with unerring taste and skill, and he 
was faultlessly assisted by the orches- 
tra. Each solo passage was of itself a 
thing of beauty in miniature. The lead- 
ers of the brass and wood wind sec- 
tions .quite surpassed themselves. 

Altogether, this performance will be 
remembered as one of the glorious 
events of the present season. The ova- 
ition. witnessed yesterday when it was 
lover came as aymatter of course. Noth- 
ing less would have been fitting. With- 
out question it will be repeated tonight. 
Ruth Deyo made her Boston debut as 
a Symphony soloist in the Bach con- 
certo in F minor, for piano and string | 
‘orchestra. She, too, was heartily ap- 
| plauded. There was much to admire 
in her style, which is that of a well- 


gram. ~ 


! 

‘in her style, which is that of a mature, | 
| well-rounded musician, and in the virile, | 
| The Mozart serenade in D major ends | 


| the program. | 


Karl Muck and His Men Inter-: 


pret Orchestral Piece by Mas- 
ter of Late Nineteenth Century 


French Group of Composers 


- 


MISS DEYO SOLOIST 
rey r ae 
Cha Science! onityr — Jan. 
Presenting Cesar pr pean agit 
in D minor as its principal number, and 


introducing to the Boston public an 


American pianist, Miss Ruth Deyo, as 
soloist in a Bach concerto new to the 
repertory, the Symphony orchestra gave 
its eleventh public rehearsal on Friday 
afternoon to much applause. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Symphony in D 
minor, Franck; concerto in F minor for 
piano and strings, Bach; “Haliner” ser- 
enade in D major, Mozart. | 

One of the sincerest epochs in sym- 


composer having. in 
their possession | 

color unknown to their! predecessors; 

they were aware of having at their com- 

mand orchestras of ability for combin- 

ing tones and for interweaving themes. 

far surpassing that of the Beethoven, 

Mendelssohn and Schumann orchestras. 

They knew, too, that their public was 

more receptive to detailed musical state- 

ment and argument than the public of 

any preceding period. Yet with all their 

opportunities for reckless expenditure 

of color, with all their freedom to start 

symphonic music on & period of ornate, 
diffuse and wasteful thematic expression, 
they clung to the simple formulas of the 
classic masters. 

The interest of the symphonies of 
these representatives of French, German 
and Russian musical thinking lies per-| 
haps in the conflict between resources| 
and form which they had to decide. The 
one who gave his conscience the napatt 
latitude and who allowed color some ad-, 


vantage over form was Tschaikowsky. 


The result was to his benefit; for in his. 


masterpiece, the “Pathetic” symphony, 
he produced a work which his epoch 
accepted as its truest orchestral doc- 
ument. The composer who tethered his 
conscience the shortest was Franck. 
The result to him was not the cod 
iastic approval of his contemporaries, bu 
' the growing approval of aftertime. His 
| work is now a vital document of his 
period, not because giving an accurate 
external picture of it, like the Tsehai- 
kowsky piece, but because of telling its 
unattained aspiration. ‘Putting the 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky and Franck sym 
phonies beside the Beethoven nine for 
comparison, We might say that Brahms 
with his C minor parallels the third sy 
phony of Beethoven, Tschaikowsky wit! 
his “Pathetic” parallels the ‘fifth and 
Franek with his D minor, the ninth. 


| he great Brahms symphony, like 
Beethoven's “Broica,”, yields up its mean- 
ing to those who study it closely. It 
surrenders to earnest intellectual scrub: 
iny. There ;3 much that 1s sublime, 
about it, but there is little that Is pro" | 
phetic. Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” and) 
Beethoven’s fifth are 


times of their writers, } : 
trayals of late nineteenth Muscovite an° 


early nineteenth century Wiennese °° 


; 
; 


5 


pictures of the 
as veritable por | 


Pughly modern kind. 
1ellow and individual and seemed to. 
have that communicative quality which 
i; essential in an artist who expects to | 
ivin the highest concert honors. 

The Mozart piece gave Mr. Witek, the | 
honcertmaster, some solo passages which 
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s appeal is 


e social in us 

ions is like th 

mphony. It is music that describes its 
ny, yet looks forward. 

Such a work is a problem in interpre- 


tion for the most gifted conductor. It: 


sure to be interesting to hear, how- 
er, under almost any kind of reading 
at is at all sympathetic. Even if some 
steners of Friday think that Dr. Muck 
‘ought only a musician’s admiration 
Bnd a thorough drill-caster’s preparation 


the performance ef the composition, N 


hey must admit that it made a selec- 


on of extraordinary interest on the pro- — 


Beam. Dr. Muck is always so interesting 


% a symphony having a touch of humor J 
i it, that we are likely to get into the~ 


Habit of waiting for the passage of com- 
aly or of satire to come; and when, as 


@ the Franck piece, no scherzo develops, 


e may easily make the mistake of 

Blaming him instead of the composer. 

% Miss Deyo, the pianist, was In a more 
‘ficult situation with the Bach con- | 
erto than she would have been with, a 
modern work, because the 


Bhestra, following literally the solo in- 
Birument, tended to smother her tone. 


Doubtless this piece should’ be treated | 


&; chamber music instead of symphony | 
Boncert music; for as presented by Dr. 
Afuck it produced an. uncertain effect. 


The old composition itself is interesting 


And deserves well to be reviewed for 
Biodern entertainment, but the question | 
#f a proper arrangement is indeed per- 
®lexing. 
Bould be made of Miss Deyo’s ability as 
hn interpreter of piano music. Her tech- ; 


No judgment of any value 


1ical equipment seemed to be of a thor- 
Her tone 


1e performed with admirable taste. It 
s a question whether the incidental vio- 
lin solo is not more satisfactory from 
he highest artistic standpoint than a 
solo on the concerto order. Mr. Witek’s 


few minutes of playing in the serenade , 


contained more musical idea than any 
half hour.of virtuoso display there has 


‘been at the rehearsals this season. 


\ 


string _ or- M 
| 
| 


| healthy moderns. 


century. 


was | 
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MOZART’S WORKS 
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No Modern Music—Miss Ruth Deyo 
Piano Soloist at This Week’s 
Symphony Concert. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 
Franck —Symphony in D minor. 
Bach—Concerto in F minor, Piano and Sirings. 
Soloist, Miss Ruth Deyo. 
Mozart-—Haffner Serenade, 

Dr. Muck is showing his colors in the 
make-up of the Symphony programme. He 
gives the radicals among his audience all 
necessary novelties, and Rachmaninoff, 
Lendvai, Sibelius, Strauss, Bischoff, ‘‘et id 
genus omne,’’ have been performed in a 
manner that has been phenomenally 
great. But he takes care to emphasize the 
fact that America needs to hear more of 
the classics, if there is to be a real educa- 
tional value to the great Symphony con- 
certs, and he not only is solicitous about 
ceiving the old masterpieces, but he takes 
care to place them near some of the mod- 
ern experiments, so that what is some- 
times a seductive poison, may at once 
have its antidote. We need to have much 
of Beethoven, Bach, Mozart and Haydn, 
and we need the moderns too, who have 
passed the experimental stage, composers 


‘such as Brahms, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 


and, mingled with these, 
anarchists will do no harm. 
But Cesar Franck 


the musical 
belongs to these 
Franck and Brahms are 
the true classicists of the end of the 19th 
Cesar Franck’s D minor 
symphony will never grow threadbare by 
repeated hearing. We have had it even 
two years ago, and frequently before then, 
at these concerts, but we welcomed it 
none-the-less yesterday afternoon. 


Ana 


ee 


There is no more Dlagiarism in a 2om- 


poser using a figura that others have em- j 
is in af 


than there 
text that 


him, 
using a 


ployed before 


clergyman’s has been 


' preached upon before. The treatment is the 


interesting, therefore, 
of the first 


thing. It is merely 
to notice that.the chief figure 


movement of this powerful symphony is | 


fate-motive of 
a cele- 


about the same as the 
Wagner, the ‘Muss-es-sein?’’ of 
brated Beethoven sonata, 
prominent figure in Liszt’s ‘‘Les Preludes 
The figure here is D, C-sharp, KF, and it 
is announced in the introduction, 
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seal 


very first. 


die : 
Franckis the only modern rival of Brahms | 





‘inj ? 


‘none of the usce' 

‘D’Indy in this fiel 

did not think it necessary to 

ast drop out of his lemons, and to con- 
tinue his treatment of themes until his 
auditors felt old age creeping on. The 
brevity is remarkable in a modern sym- 
‘phony. 

As the movement proceeds, a longer 
figure unfolds itself (12 notes), and this is 
intertwined most skillfully with the shorter 
one. It is an intellectual treat to follow 
these figures in their interweaving, and to 
notice the first reappearing in the finale. 
‘The canonie work evolved from this in the 
| first movement is splendidly effective. 

The worx has but three movements, yet 
the essence of the four regular symplronic 
movements is there all the same, for a 
Scherzo effect is found within the slow 
movement. The finale is grandly triumph- 
ant. it is more in major than in minor, 
and the great chorale which is its apotheo- 
sis was nobly sung out in Dr. Muck’s read- 
ing yesterday. 

Throughout the entire symphony one Call 
sense the surety of the composer. He is 
not struggling on like a poor after-dinner 
speaker, Who goes oa interminably because 
he cannot find a successful place to stop, 
but he delivers his message clearly and 
intelligibly, and with just the right pro- 
portion of emotion and intellectuality. The 
final movement is comparable to the Finale 
of Brahms’ C minor symphony in its sum-~- 
ming up of preceding material, and better 
than that work in its sense of Victory 
after struggle. | 

The second movement is somewhat 
dwarfed by the great power of the first 
and last movements, but here the delicate 
theme upon the English horn (finely played, 
too) deserves mention, and also the work 
of the French horn in the first two move- 
ments. Altugether this is a symphony that 
one cannot hear too often: each repetition 
| seems to show forth new beauties even 
to the musician, and much more to the 
layman. There was much applause at the 
end of the work, the conductor was twice 
recalled, and the orchestra forced to rise 
in acknowledgment of the enthusiasm. 

Bach’s concerto for piano and strings was 
given for the first time in these concerts. 
It gave no great display of virtuosity to 
the soloist, in the modern sense, vet it had 
its difficulties too. There is a beautiful 
serenity in the ensemble work of Bach, 
when there was ho attempt made to read 
more into it than the composer meant. 


Miss Ruth Deyo made an excellent impres- | 
sion both by her performance and her at- | 
tractive stage presence. She played in an | 
uraffected and very musicianly manner, | 
with’ good attention to the ensemble, and : 
eonductor and soloist did not engage in a. 
tug-of-war, as was recently done. The | 


mysterious movement without a tempo 


mark was taken as an allegretto, a little | 


quicker than what Handel would have 
called ‘‘a tempo ordinario,’’ which Wwas 
about right. 

The first movement was much the best 
in this work, the short Largo and final 
Presto falling off greatly in interest. But 


i 
Vainy. 


much enthusiasm and sh 


called again and again. | 


J % 
» : ; /_ 
*Miss* D Ai, a) re) 7 oS | ay Sta , ‘a - 
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Mozart’s Serenade (the ‘“‘Haffner’’—the 
origin of the name explained in the pro- | 
gramme-book) brought the sedate proceed, 
ings to an end. Therefore there was no’ 
admixture of modern music—Iranck be- 
longs to the classics—in this concert, -Per- 
haps Dr. Muck is insisting too strongly 
upon Mozart in recent programmes. An! 
English devotee, some 75 years ago, wrote: 
“There is nothing perfect under the sun, 
except the compositions of Mozart,’’ but | 
we doubt if any modern auditors can shar: 
this extreme enthusiasm. With us thi 
Mozart symphonies do not wear as well as | 
those of Haydn, and his lesser instrumental 


works are still less perennial. 


A Serenade, in the olden days, was a less | : 
ambitious, less developed Suite. So that in 
such a work very simple orchestration and 
briefly stated musical thoughts go hand in 
hand. After the intellectual feast that had 
preceded the auditor craved a little ex- 
citement. He did not get it. If there was 
any frenzy in the' Mozart Serenade it es- | 
caped our notice. One felt somewhat 
one does in church at—“‘Twelfthly, my dear 
brethren, ——’’ 

Yet there were beauties of thought and 
especially of instrumental execution too, 
in this music of Miss Haffner’s wedding. 
Perhaps with a Salzburger banquet Con- 
joined it mish: have been quite enjoyable. 
But given without the spread it was a 
trifle tepid and the concert seemed a little 
too orthodox. 


SYMPHONY — 


OF FRANCK 


Grandeur of Wor 
Made Compelling 
by Dr. Muck 


BY OLIN DOWNES 
In this city, at least, the great sym 


phony of Cesar Franck had never | 


stood out in such compelling grandeur | 
as when performed by Dr. Muck and | 
his men yesterday afternoon at the | 
public rehearsal’ of the Boston Sym- 


dark coloring 
tion of the 
Gothic cathedral in an age of scepti- ‘ an 


s 
marvel of genius. \ or more motives within the confines, 
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cooked genius of the future, could never 


cism and imguiry. And the symphony “summon. And who has observed. more’ 
is built on be s that are as the foun- nobly the balance between the classic) 
dations of iue tiniverse. Franck, pure ve 
in his faith, in the midst of Paris of movements and each movement wi 
the late 19th century, produced this} fy 


nd the modern styles?- — wae 


The classic symphony, with separat : 


” 


motives of its own; the romantic “tone 


' poem” and the metamorphoses of one 


ih eh _seded by a symphony built on bas 
NOBILITY EMPHASIZED themes which reappear in successive | 


Mot only in. certain features of con- | movements, and which preserves the 
struction is this symphony uniave. | balance and proportion, the inexorable 


a single movement,, are here per } 
7 ie 


There is a wonderful union of the most logic of the* symphony, and the free- 


sensitive feeling, feeling so subjective- dom and eloquence of the tone-poem 
ly expressed that not even the music | and its continuous story. Pat 
of Robert Schumann carries a more ee A | a 
intimate appeal, and a greatness of Dramatic in Extreme ae 
architecture, a virile and dramatic And how dramatic is the recurrence 
manner that is only paraleled among} of these themes! Take the powerful 
the masterpieces of symphonic com- phrase that opens and closes most. 
position. Tender, mythical, personal | mightily the first movement, and. its 
as he always iS, Franck rises on the, reappearance at the end of the: finale. 
wings of his form, his cathedral of | It is whispered, first by woodwind in- 
tone, until on a height he speaks as aj; struments, then py string, over chords” 
prophet for all humanity. He could’ deeper than ever plummet sounded, 


| 


have inscribed ‘on his title pase, with- | chords peculiarly spaced and employed | 
‘out sacriligiousness, a line from his;jn a manner that has little precedent | 


beloved beatitudes, “Blessed are the/save in certain scores of Beethoven. 


} meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” | Then, over a mysterious swinging bags | 


It was the beauty and the strength |the horns call tenderly, and the harp 
of the architecture, and the soaring, enters, and this theme, now @ summons. 
nobility of the thought, that were from the sky, is borne up on waves of 
especially emphasized by Dr. Muck tone, is answered by another’ theme of 
yesterday. Some might have differed a the first movement, and is finally lost 
little with his choice of tempi in the in the triumphant fanfares that bring. 
first movement. The pontifical majesty the movement to an end. It is as. 
of the passage where the theme of the though the sky had opened, and the! 
introduction is handled in a eanonic seraphim and the ch drubim were seen , 
manner by the brass could well have on high. Tt has beén said that the 
been taken. a trifle slower. Some genius of Franck was not dramatic. As 


J would have said also, that the main q matter of fact, there are hardly. any 


body of the movement could have gone passages in symphonic literature sO 
a trifle faster, which would have been dramatic as the first and last move- 
directly. foreign to Dr. Muck's concep- ments of this symphony, Contrasted 
tion. .And a. faster pace would have are the strange whisperings of the mid~ 
beer. foreign to the preadth and the dle movement—a movement. which in- 
richness of the music. No symphonist) cludes ' some of ‘the tenderest music 
ever achieved .a more remarkable known to man, and a series of varia- 
blend of the best characteristics Of yions of singular and engrossing orig-. 
classic and modern music than jnality. And then the instrumentation! 
Franck in this symphony, and Dr. What composer developed an orchestral 


B Muck justly’ emphasized more than style more characteristic of his ideas? 


any conductor before him the classic fTranck’s symphony, with its splendid 


_ qualities of the ground scheme of the passes and its sombre Coloring, is like 


work. wiper 8 had each section and g great organ. Nor ig vhe music: with- 
each move aent so . cohered, The MU- out its touch of gorgeous pomp and | 


sic was welded: together so that .it eeremonial. ng 


was entirely indivisible, from the first | : baa 

¥é: Se ee Puzzled by Its Coloring hea ‘we 

sure | ' ‘ ey 

Freedom of Tone PoLVA'' The syn00en Soave comme 

Sts 60 'one of the most a e SITIONS 

_ranck was in many respects indebs Lot the orvnet cars since Mx. GeAGi 

: | “% is but ten years since . Gericke 

nis “cyclic” employment of themes. Yet ntreduened the work in Boston, and 

with the harmonic. resources of Liszt. at every reviewer and the great } 1ajority 
his command —a basis upol which | o¢ hearers were then merely~ 


Franck built,.a system of harmony that , 
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in the heat» of its. own_ fia: 
work of Franck’s will be heard with 
the’ few masterpieces of each period 
that remain to interest. and move 
future generations. eee as 
After the performance there was. so 
much applause that Dr. Muck, return- 
ing to the stage for the third time, had 
his men rise with him in acknowledg- 
ment, : 
Miss Ruth Deyo then played a con- 


certo by Bach in the key of F minor,’ 


for piano and strings. Miss Deyo 
acquitted herself of her task in a 
musicianly manner, although she makes 
constant and. unnecessary use of her 


arms and wrists in playing, and she 
' gacrificed* herself in the cause of Bach. 
Only in the slow. movement of this 
‘piece has the piano very much of its 
own to say. For the remainder of the 
‘time it is almost always in unison 
‘with the strings, nor can it be said 
‘that the first movement of this con- 
‘certo is especially interesting music. 
The occasion only lacked Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetch and his harpsichord,. The 
slow movement of the concerto seemed 
to us the only movement that war- 
ranted exhumation. The concert came 
to an end with Mozart’s Serenade. 
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‘ing’ and the 


‘is built on bases that are as the foun- 


dations of the universe. Franck, pure 
in his faith, in the midst of Paris of 
the late 19th century, produced this 
marvel of genius. | 


NOBILITY EMPHASIZED 


* , Be 
Mot only in certain features of con- 
struction is ‘this symphony unique. 


‘There is a wonderful union of the most 
sensitive feeling, feeling so subjective- 


lv expressed that not even the music 
of Robert Schumann carries a more 
intimate appeal, and a greatness of 
architecture, a virile and dramatic 
manner that is only paralleled among 


the masterpieces of symphonic com-. 
Tender, mythical, personal. 


position. 
as he always is, Franck rises on the 
wings of his form, his cathedral of 
tone, until on a height he speaks as a 
prophet for all humanity. He could 
have inscribed on his title page, with- 
out sacriligiousness, a line from his 
beloved beatitudes, ‘‘Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 

It was the beauty and the strength 
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cooked genius of the future, could never 
surnmon. And who has observed more 
nobly the balance between the. classic 
and the modern styles? | 

The classic symphony, with separate 


| movements and each movement with 


motives of its own; the romantic ‘“‘tone- 
poem’ and the metamorphoses of one 
or more motives within the confines of 
a single movement, are here super, 


music is consumed quickest ~ 

: waive own flame; yet it is 
"eas e to believe that this master- 
work of Franck’s will be heard with 
the few masterpieces of each period 


that remain to interest and move 
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_ future generations. 


After the performance there was so 
much applause ‘that Dr. Muck, return. 
ing to the stage for the third time, had 
his men rise with him in acknowledg-_ 
ment. pict 

Miss Ruth Deyo then played a con- 
certo by Bach in the key of IF minor, 
for piano and strings. Miss Deyo. 
acquitted herself of her task in a 


seded by a symphony built. on basic |) musiefanly manner, although she makes 


‘themes which reappear in successive 
| movements, and which preserves the _ 
balance and proportion, the inexorable 


logic of the symphony, and the free- 
dom and eloquence of the . tone-poem 
and ‘its continuous story. 


Dramatic in Extreme 


And how dramatic is the recurrence 
of these themes! Take the powerful 
phrase that opens and closes most 
mightily the first movement, and its 
reappearance at the end of the finale. 
It is whispered, first by woodwind in- 
struments, then by string, over chords 
deeper than ever plummet sounded, 
cherds peculiarly spaced and. employed 
in a manner that has litule precedent 
save in certain scores of Beethoven. 
Then, over a mysterious swinging bass 


constant and unnecessary use of her 


arms and wrists in playing, and she 
sacrificed herself in the cause of Bach. 
Only in the slow movement of this 


4 piece has the piano very much of its 


own to say. For the remainder of the 


time it is almost always in- unison 


with the strings, nor can it be sam 


-that the first movement of this con- 
‘certo is especially interesting music. 


The occasion only lacked Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetch and his harpsichord. The 


“slow movement of the concerto seemed 
to us the only movement that war- 
ranted exhumation. The concert came 

| to an end with Mozart’s Serenade. | 


A Tale That Is Told Jawa. Meh, 


The Evening Sun professes to reco 


of the architecture, and the soaring e 
nobility of the thought, that were 
especially emphasized by Dr. Muck 
yesterday. Some might have differed a 
little with his choice of tempi in the 
first movement. The pontifical majesty 
of the passage. where the theme of the 
introduction is handled in a canonic 


MPHONY 
FRANCK 
PERFORMED 


Sine’ d f W k tion. Anda faster pace would have. 
; ; an eur O OT been foreign to the breadth and the) 


richness of the music. No symphonist | 


a we d Sy iF ever achieved a more remarkable 
N la e ompe Ing | blend of the © best dle? pi agit 


the horns call tenderly, and the harP veraciously an incident that befell om fhe 
from the sky, is borne up on waves of preceding evening Carnegie Hal, when 
tone, ig answered by another theme of Mr. Paderewski played nis aie concerto. 
tha i enowainant, and ie fnatly tomy: With the orcher =e. The artists’ walling: 
in the triumphant fanfares that bring _ room, back of the stage, ae directly under 
the movement to an end. It is as some of the hundred-odd studio apartments 
though the sky had opened, and the rented to local musicians I Ag hpi: ge * 
manner by the brass could well have seraphim and the cherubim were seen of the hall. And vibe Hs Rep bee 
been taken a trifle slower. Some on high. It has been said that the with ibn ith he i anc bese lie 
would have said also, that the main | genius of Franck was not dramatic. As} Manaser, errens ie po gap yer ped 
body of the movement could have gone | a matter of fact, there are hardly any | °V°" the ‘Polish ( penis : Ms ni | 
a trifle faster, which would have been | passages in symphonic literature s0 certo, the silence was broken by ae rr 
directly foreign to Dr. Muck’s concep- | dramatic as the first and last move- sounds and rhythmic footsteps over vig 
| ments of this symphony. Contrasted [ /t soon became evident that there were a 
are the strange whisperings of the mid- | least two different dancing entertainments 
dle ‘movement—a movement which in- | going on in the private studios. Diplomacy — 
cludes some of the tenderest music| Was needed to stop that dancing, and what- 
known to man, and a series of varia-; ever was done had to be done quickly, In-. 
vions of singular and engrossing orig- vestigation brought word: ‘They re ladies 
inality. And then the instrumentation! and gentlemen, all in evening dress, and 
What composer developed an orchestral | they say they'll wait twenty minutes. 
style more characteristic of his ideas?|} We've got to do the handsome thing to keep 
Franck’s symphony, with its splendid | ’em quiet. Will you 6tand for B,* 28.58 of 
basses and its sombre coloring, is like ‘champagne?’ To the nearest hots, spe% 
@ great organ. Nor is vhe music with-| an attache of the hall and return aS YViCK: 


out its touch of gorgeous pomp andj ly with an armful of bottles. And there 
ceremonial. ; wasn't a tango step heard above. stairs 


till Paderewski left his dressing-room for 
Puzzled by Its Coloring 


the stage, though there certainly te 
TE ‘hor sey) screams when the 
hony is now familiar and| chorus of suppresss: n the 
Rely tine tasat admired compositions | recipients of this return rabies heard 
of the orchestral repertoire, although ot it was Me reser tery A ym ¥ 
it is but ten years since Mr. Gericke” “ Achy, FEWASGS 
introduced the work in Boston, and - wine. 
every reviewer and the great majority 
of hearers were then merely puzzled 
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classic and modern music 

Franck in this symphony, and Dr. ' 
Muck justly emphasized more than 
any conductor before him the classic 
qualities of the ground scheme of the 
work. Never had each section and 
each movement -80 cohered. The mu- 
sic was welded together so that. it: 
was entirely indivisible, from the first 
measure to the last. : 


Freedom of Tone Poem : 
Franck’ was in many respects indebt- 


by Dr. Muck — 


Ri BY OLIN DOWNES 

in Tn this city, at least, the great sym 
phony of Cesar Franck had never 
‘stood out in such compelling grandeur 
<as when performed by Dr. Muck and e¢q*to Liszt—in none more so than in’ 
his men yesterday afternoon at the his “cyclic” employment of themes, Yet 
- public rehearsal of the Boston Sym-! with the harmonic resources of Liszt at 


om € 


) gt Na his command—a basis upon which 
y Orchestra in Symphony Hall. | Franck built a system of harmony that 
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Conductor. 


Bewegt, lebhaft. 


Sehr langsam. 


Soloist 


Brogranute. 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in D minor, op. 15 


SYMPHONY in D minor. No. 9 (unfinished) 
I. Maestoso. 


I. Feierlich. 


XII. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, AT 8 P.M. 


II. Scherzo 
III. Rondo: Allegro non troppo. 


Symphony Hall. 


IIL Adagio 


SEASON 1913--14 
Mr. HAROLD BAUER 


The Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte used 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
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HALTING BRUCKNER AND FREED 


Ta : BRAHMS J.» ,/4t¢- 


A Singular Programme, That Had Its 
Curious Justification—Bruckner’s Ninth 
Symphony, in Which Shortcoming More 
Than Genius Shone — Brahms’s First 

Concerto, with Mr. Bauer and Dr. Muck 


to Make It Eloquent 


YY common consent nowadays Bruck- 
ner in his nine symphonies was @ 
‘‘genius.’’ That is to say, he was 
-capable of moments when his 

music falls nothing short of inspiration, 
either in the melodies whence it springs 
or in the intensity of emotional utterance, 
or oftenest in both these attributes of high 
and spiritual invention and vision. He was 
a “genius,’’ too, in the fulness with which 
he kept his faith in his own individual way 
and never once turned aside from it, how- 


‘ever the world might judge it or ignore it.. 


He was simple and single-hearted of vision; 
is emotions were all universal and ele- 
mentary; yet he had no less the passion for 
large and intricate creation when he set 
himself to express it. Thereby is he a “‘gen- 
jus’ again. As much is he such by the 
weaker sides of that title; for when inspira- 
tion fails, then is a “genius” much 1ess 
than a mere talent. 

Hear Bruckner in some of his truly in- 
-spired music of great, intense, lambent, 
‘and transporting vision or of the out- 
spoken play of elementary human moods— 
such music as he wrote in many a scherzo 
‘and many an adagio from the eighth sym- 
phony downward—hear him then and the 
listening ear and mind forgets all his short- 
comings. He may lack the designing and 
the architectural faculty in tones; he may 
write music that is sheer. emptiness; he 


‘may seem to be always beginning anew; — 
‘*ereat | 


he may use time and again the 
-erescendi” that he loved; the inversions in 
‘whieh he delighted; the contrary motion of 
‘theme against theme that seemed to stir 
‘him; he may resort to his favorite tubas, 
‘to his horns, to his characteristic subli- 
‘mated string tone as often as he likes. 
“And so on with all his mannerisms, his 
“weaknesses, his lacking faculties of a great 
and rounded composer. They come, they 
go, and no ear and no mind lingers over 
‘them before such melodies as he invents 
for his adagios or for his slow song in 
other. movements, and bears upward to 
‘an ecstatic intensity that scarcely any 
other music attains, or such elemental re- 
Jjoicing in melody and rhythm as that with 
which. he fills his scherzi. Between such 
‘inspirations, the listener is too breathless 


>. 
- 
: 


| 


comes not or comes al 
Bruckner’s spirit fails to. conjure and 


outpour its visions; when the elemental im- 


pulse stirs not in the music, then is it 
hard indeed to~ endure. “Genius” refus- 
ing to function is monotonous weariness, 
and a mere ‘‘talent’”’ seems in the pains and 
the tedium twenty times more pleasurable. 


Bruckner’s ‘‘eenius”’ functioned seldom and — 


functioned fitfully in his ninth and final 
symphony that Dr. Muck chose to make 
his annual and just “homage” to a unique 
composer at the Symphony Concert of yes- 
terday afternoon. 
Bruckner’s sickening and final years, and 
the weakness of imagination and accom- 
plishment that neither resolute will nor 
intense longing could conquer is written 
large upon it. The Scherzo indeed sum- 
mons the elemental wildness of mood and 
voice as in one last flare of the composer’s 
spirit; but nowhere in the Adagio is the 


passion of ecstasy and of vision that flowed 


out of Bruckner into melodies: that quiver 
with .the beauty of this spiritual seeing 
and that well up into those piercing and 
shimmering songs that seem to rise out of 
universal aspiration to the heights of a 
John in Patmos writing his celestial reve- 
lation in tones. 

Of such is the Adagio of the eighth sym- 
phony unmatched in its kind in all music. 
Of such are not the spent and relatively 
feeble strivings of the slow song of the 
ninth. As for the first 
hard to recall under 
where else in 
phonies, he has groped so often, written so 
many passages 


hausted all his idiosyncrasies. 
and there in its incessant advance and re- 
cession, in its whirr of progression and in 
its clamorous sweeps of climax echoed the 
other Bruckner who was 4 genius. 
hear was almost to pity and regret. 

In the scherzo, the dying inspiration does 
shed light and heat again. The disson- 
ances at the beginning are of the Bruck- 
nerian wildness fired afresh. 
fleetness of the music speaks the Bruck- 
nerian exhilaration in such movements. It 
thickens; 
tune and the sheer elementary gusto of 
melody and rhythm earries all before it. 
What play 
voices Bruckner makes. How the orches- 
tra beats out his thrilling rhythms. How 
the strings weave @ kind of joyous filagree 
in racing fancies about it. How 
he stills and deepens 
and sober song. The 
a genius wrote 
wire, thick-coming fancies and elate free- 
dom. The work of it, perhaps, is upo! 
many another scherzo that has been writ- 
ten since and very modernly—in the fleet 
dissonance, in the wild and frenzy play 
with timbres, in the airy fancies that c0o- 


alesce of a rudder into sharply rythmed | 
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came after him and not through Mahler's, 
which ‘has its. obvious kinships ‘to his, 
alone. 


time. 


It was the work of | ii 


movement, it seemed 4 
its tedious lengths, @ 
many another of his sym- o 


that are null and void, be- 4 
gun so many times afresh, and plied and ex- a 
Only here | 


To 


Out of the : 
it becomes definitely a dance ) 


with timbres as with wild H 


readily | 
it into contrasting | 
Bruckner who W845 | 
this scherzo out of air and | 
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His “great crescendi,’”’ as some 
would say, have become a habit of our 
The long progression out of tonal 
shadow and tonal tremor, through strug- 
gling sound into a great sweep of luminous 
and mighty climax shattering itself. upon 
itself is almost a mannerism of contempo- 
rary music made in Germany and in many 
another country. No less than Bruckner, 
our composers love the voice of the horns 
and the hymning sonorities of the brass. 
They would have hut they often miss the 
shimmer that makes his melodies radiant, 
the fine intensity that gives them ecstatic 
voice. But therein there is no imitating 
Bruchner until his inspiration comes again. 
They are of the ‘‘senius’ that has gone on 
a journey or is sleeping, like Baal in the 
Old Testament through all of this ninth 
symphony except the scherzo. As yet they 
have returned and awakened in no man. 
Yet their absence gave leisure for com- 
forting reflection. And did not someone say — 
in a farewell speech to Mr. Gericke that to. 
do so was one of the purposes of the Sym- 
phony Concerts? 


Strangely ordered as Dr. Muck’s pro- 
gramme seemed with Brahms’s first piano 
concerto in succession to this symphony of | 
Bruckner, the outcome justified the singu- 
larity. For concerto, aS some saw when it 
was first played fifty years ago, and as 
other still say when they hear it now, 
reach all the adventitous advantages that 
kindly fortune may give it. Yesterday the « 
piece and the composer had them in plenty. 
In comparison with the Bruckner of the. 
ninth symphony, Brahms, a composer that 
could and did say what he undertook to 
set forth; he never groped or heritated; lhe 
foresaw the end from the beginning; and 
he devised and ordered his means accord- 
ingly. Thus early in his career—he was in 
his twenties when he wrote the concerto— 
he is clearly a_ talent. Not a trace of 
genius is perceptible in it and therrin no 
doubt is Bruckner’s compensation, if in the | 
fields of the blest—and the famous—the two , 
composers have not forgotten the open | 
and the secret rivalries in which they dwelt | 
in Vienna. In the final rondo of the con- 
certo is melodic and rhythmic energy flow- | 
ering into propulsive power, and Dr. Muck 


and Mr. Bauer together yesterday felt 
and heightened it in the new fashion that 
has opened the eloquence, heightened the 
power and warmed the beauty of Brahms's ) 
music. The song of the slow movement 
has its sober beauty of a Brahms who in 
his youth was already grave and musing ™ 
of mood. 

Mr. Bauer did not attempt in another 
new also a mistaken fashion with Brahms'’s < 
to ‘‘emotionalize’’ the sons. He was con- 
tent to let its sober march in his pace and 


j analysis and 


Brahms saw a vision, as his caption of 
the movement, half implies, he saw in no 
Brucknesian’ ecstasies, but as the ir j 
sculptors saw the figures that in 

their 
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have these serene depths. should 
sound nobly and Mr. Bauer gives them 
such voice. As for the first movement, it 
is music-making, not so abstruse as it first 
seemed and not so crabbed as some still | 
call it, but music-making in which re- 
fection and even calculation plays its 
part. A little, a very little of the Bruck- 
nerian ‘genius’ would have bettered 
Brahms’s invention with his melodies. | No. 
more of the Brucknerian intensity and 
mildness would have helped him in the 
working of them. For he does that and | 
not too much more in his modulation and 
amplification of them. Mr. Bauer wise. 
and practised pianist, in the fullness of — 
maturity, saw the true course with the 
music. By the beauty of his tone, by the 
lucidity of his exposition,. by @ fine ordor- 
to make the most of every suggestion’ it 
might bear, technical heightening, here and 
imaginative felicity there, he actually — 


‘made it sound as though these were we: 


reticent eloquence of the thought that does | 
no tquite dare to release its own emotion. — 
H. T. Poe 


elie 
Mahler and New York | rom. , q13 
D: Muck and the Symphony Orches- 


as 


tra at their concert in New York last 

evening played Mahler’s fifth sy! - 
phony, unheard there since Mr. Gericke in- 
cluded it in one of his programmes in 1906, 
Evidently conductor and orchestra excelled 
themselves in the music as they have re- 
cently done here. “People do not | 
symphonies in this country,” writes P.. 
Henderson in the Sun, ‘Furthermore! it 
would have to be something more fear- 
fully and wonderfully made than this work 
of Mr. Mahler to evoke an expression of 
dissatisfaction when played so magnifi- | 
cently as this symphony was last evening. 
There was a long salvo of applause at th > 


LEN 


end and Dr. Muck caused his players to 


¥ 


rise and bow. They nobly earned the hon- 
or, and the first trumpeter in particular 
ought to have received extra pay.’ She 
other reviewers write as warmly and the 
sentimental Tribune avers that ‘all true 
Mahlerites owe a tribute of the deepest. 
gratitude to Dr. Muck for a. labor of 
love.’ As for the symphony itself, only 
one reviewer—Mr. Henderson—really 
“tackles” it. He. submits it to destructive 
concludes that Mahler had 
little to say in the music and took @ — won- 
drous time in saying it. “His mé ner’ is 
ponderable; his matter 
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Bruckner’s Symphony Chosen 
‘by Dr. Muck Suggests 
“About This Time.” 


I$ COUPLED WITH BRAHMS, 


Harold Bauer Gives Impres- 
sive Performance of 
Concerto. 


Hf erala <a OY / tt 
; By PHILIP HALE. “ 


The 12th public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. Harold Bauer 
was the pianist. The program was as 
follows: Eruckner’s Symphony in D 
minor, No. 9 (unfinished), and Brahms’s 
Concerto in D minor, No. l, for the 
piano. The symphony 
| played here since November, 1907. Mr. 
|Bauer, coming to 
‘first time in.1900, playe 
time at a Symphony concert in B 


here with the orchestral 


5 


| pauses, 


had not been'| With dissonances,. 


this country for the 
d for the first || maays the hearer. 
oston, | 
‘and he then chose the concerto of | manuscript score—‘“Blessed 
‘Brahms, which had not then been heard 
accompani- | 
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shall at last hear | 
In spite of certain noble passages, the 
Ninth Symphony cannot be reckoned 
among Bruckner’s greatest works. ‘The 
first movement shows too often a curi- 
ous deficiency in workmanship. From 
either a lack of fine taste in style or 
from an Olympian indifference, the 
composer frittered away the effect of a 
really grand thought by gingerbread or- 
namentation or inconsequential develop- 
ment. Then there are those irritating 
as though Bruckner, the or- 
ganist, stopped in improvisation to shift | 
the stops of an old-fashioned instru- | 
ment, to make new combinations. re- | 
gardless. of continuity in musical. 
thought. ‘These pauses excite anticipa- | 
tion, and, alas, too often lead to some- | 
thing trivial. The Scherzo is worked | 
out with a firmer hand and has a more | 
decided character. The close of the third | 
movement is beautiful in its solemnity, 
and in this movement there are pages | 
of lofty ideas, finely conceived and 
grandly expressed. Yet in the work as 


a whole the failings of Bruckner out-| 


weigh his virtues. 

Mr. Bauer gave an impressive per- 
formance of the Concerto. He is one of 
ithe &gw, drulsmusical pianists that visit 
us ime has somewhat softened the 
austerities and the asperities of the work 
itself, and no one would today echo the 

|,complaints made against 
was first played; that it was surcharged 

: The first movement 
has a wild,’ aethoniacal spirit in the be- 
i} ginning, but the wildness no longer dis- 
| It is a pity that the 
|motto of the second movement in the 
is he that 
ae in the name of the Lord!’’—was 
not retained in the published work, for 


‘ment. Mr. Joseffy played the: concerto | it is singularly appropriate to the spirit 


‘here at a concert of the New York Sym-| of the music. Whether it were suggested | 
‘phony Orchestra eight years ago to- | 
: 


morrow. 


Was it a happy or a Mephistophelian | 


thought that induced Dr. Muck: to couple | ments that precede it. 


the names of Bruckner and Brahms on’ ) 
a program? He did not select the con- | includes Debussy’s Suite 
certo. Mr. Bauer has been playing it 
His devotion to it is only | time; COV 
equalled by the memorable instance in| (Mr. Witek, violinist), 
the Micawber family; he will never for- | 
sake it. But Dr. Muck surely chose the | 


in the West. 


Tschaikowsky’s violin 


symphony. The Farmers’ Almanac for | certs. 


concert goers might read in January oO 
February, ‘‘about this’ time 


+1 


“oe HAROLD BAUER 


Bruckner.” In February, 1887, 1889,1910, in | 
January, 1912, 1913; in December, 1901 and }) 


by Bruckner 


1906; symphonies 


good substantial winter music, 


~ Yesterday Bruckner and Brahms wersé 
The Brucknerites, 
who in Boston, like the Conies of Holy 
Writ, are a feeble folk, hearing the con- 
certo, might have said one to another: 
And they call 
The Brahmsites, or 


closely associated. 


“Didn’t I tell you? 
Brahms. great!’ 


were || 
played. Perhaps they are regarded as) 


Brahms Concerto. 


|| heavenly words: 


| 

| 

wh to choose from. 
it when it) | 
| 


by the death of Secnumann or not, this | 
may be said today: the Rondo Finale 
does not seem in keeping with the move- 


The program of the concerts next week || 
‘Printemps,’ || 
which will be played here for the first 
concerto 
and Liszt’s sym-| 
phonic poem “Hungaria,” which will be | 
played for the first time at these con- | 


REDEEMS PROGRAM 


Pianist Plays Brilliantly in | 


FADED TEXT 


~~ Long Enough as It'Is,. 
Yirbe - peers (7 /tp 
It is well Bruckner left. hig’ ninth 
symphony “‘unfinished.”’ 
other ninth symphonies with which it 


allotment for three movements. One 


day Anton, honest soul that he was, |: 


rushed into his classroom wildly wav- 


ing a letter in his hand, stammering 
and inarticulate in the very suffocation 
of joy. As speech was restored to him, 
' he confided to his eager pupils that the 
_letter was from Wagner and that the 
master had addressed to him these 
| j “What £ am to the 
music drama you are to the sym- 
phony.’ The summit of Walhalla was 
at hand and the gods robbed of their 


| glory. 


The great Richard had not yet sat 
through this ninth symphony or he 
| would have inserted a qualifying phrase 
or a footnote. Yesterday we had the 
Joy of it at the Symphony rehearsal. It 
is said that Dr Muck considers it a 
righteous duty to play one of Bruck- 
ner’s symphonies a year. Even if this 
austere resolve upon penance be true, 
it is possible to live nine years before 
a repetition of yesterday’s experience 
again is necessary, for there are eight 


What strangely antithetical 
Holding out golden promises in one 
moment and wearisome to extinction 
for half an hour thereafter, All the 
pedantic, finical, meticulous, petty and 
provincial, earmarks that thrust them- 


selves into the earlier symphonies oc- |, P'<'iins’s first 
casionally and even often are the chief !" 


materials here for a succession of worn 
and tedious formulas that are the off- 


| Spring of a brain and inspiration "oft | 
_phied and dried up by a life of drudgery 
in the classroom. 


The arresting nobility of thought, the 
srandeur of expression in a few ‘solated 
passages grip the mind and feeling and 
cause wonder that they should consort 
with any such a meandering herd of 
commonplaces. If there is obvious 
music, mathematical to the last reduc- 
tion of an equaiion; fearful lest the 
hearer may not arrive at the precise 
conclusion from a given premise, hon- 


est, untiring and relentless in its insist- |- 


ence upon sequence when the whole 
idea as inflated into a column is not 
i th a paragraph—if there is obvious, 
aborious and prolix music extant as a 


they are called to compose, verily this 
Symphony is it. Even the pckuritie 
even the tenor tubas—those traditional] 
adges of Wagnerism—could not lighten 
this dreary hour. May Dr Muck tie up 
the score securely and lay it rever- 
pases Bp bl te shelf. 
, es Brahms, the darling of th 
arch foes of Wagner, the bre’ eaaltat 
whose symphonies those of Bruckner 
were pitted in competition by the Wag- 
ner camp, followed hard upon, sep- 
pibeeth i Me yea minutes of inter- 
e ‘their ‘ 
Johannes © has wittten’. th ior decane 
ites and the Brucknerian es, 
: ruck satellites, 
ria it his D minor concerto for 
anon. A eravea and anatere niara © in 
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music. | 


— works and 


warning to those persons not sure 


. music de a ’ 
grievous to the spirits of the Waster. =vérsion. If the 
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-terrible engine of war, émitti 


In short the afternoon. was a solemn 
occasion. Had it been the anniversary 
f the death both of Bruckner a 
Brahms—two of the three B's—rolle 
into one, it would have been a fitting 


‘There are celebration. Mr Bauer, however, is not 


without resources in such a catastrophe. | 


hardly will rank, and an hour fs a fair’ He put on as a cheerful a countenance 


as possible and played as though the 
-end of art was not yet. Rarely has 
‘he triumphed more victoriously by the 
sheer force of his superb’ art. In the 
last movement the composer relented 
'to the extent of a jocular vein in the 
German manner, and Mr Bauer made 
the most of it. His.performance was 
| dignified and established a variety in 
moods which are not _inevitably~ fur- 
nished by the music. The pianist was 
warmly rewarded. 


BAUER AROUSES 
GREAT APPLAUSE 


Te ee em 


“Pianist Plays First Brahms 
ql Concerto at Symphony 


Concert. 
fOUnmal ~~ Farr. Uf. “ 


¥Harold Bauer's poetical DlaasAn2 of | 
piano concerto was the | 
most popular feature of the Symphony | 
matinee yesterday, but to those who are 
sruckner’s long-winded- 


prool against 


fcness and can wait’ patiently for the in- 


theme. the noble and 
Aus- 


evitauble, inspired 


svinpathetic performance of the 
“unfinished” 
symphony Was equally impressive. 
These two compositions make up this 
week's program. which will be per-' 
formed again tonight. 
Bauer made _ the 
known to the 
Boston 


for wis 


trian composer's ninth 


Brahms concerto 
present generation of 
music-lovers when he chosé it 
American debut with the Kos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in the season 
of 1900-01. It is one of Brahms’s early 
shows the promise that later 
was so richiv fulfilled in his great first | 
symphony. It aroused lively discussion 
wien Brahms plaved it for the first 
time in 1859, but today it is received 
calmly by the most conservative, who 
still shiver at Strauss and Debussy. 
Mir. Bauer's performance, which was 
remarkable for its epic spirit and its, 
tonal ‘beauty, was warmly applauded. + 
The three movements of the Bruek- 
ner symphony afford a full hour's di- 
€1 symphony had peen 
finished it might easily he the longest 
in the who'e catalogue. It bears marks 
Of the composer’s genius. notabiy the 
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BAUER SOLOIST 


ment, 


Heautiful themes in the third move- 
put it has long, dry stretches. 
Even ithe fine’ performance thai Dr. 
Muck léd failed to arouse any enthus!- 
asm in the audience. 


‘applauded for his mas rly per! 
of one of the § eat pase 00) | 

nd how few .there Bagh ui & 
viskner's Ninth symphony, one | 
-1\Dr. Muck’s favorite works, Was also 


. ‘ 
pee 


r. 
warmly | applauded. 


BRUCKNER WORK 
IS VERY LONG 
hdr. 


jan. 
HAROLD BAUER STRONG 
IN BRAHMS CONCERT 


‘AT SYMPHONY 


Pianist Plays the Brahms 
D Minor Concerto 


Jan rs) ly 1 


BY OLIN DOWNES Both Works in D Minor, but of 


The Brahms D minor concerto, with 
Harold Bauer as soloist, and the Ninth 
symphony of Bruckner, made the pro- 
gramme of the public rehearsal of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck 
conductor, yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. It was good to hear the 
concerto again after a lapse of many 
years and interpreted by a soloist far 
more appreciative of its nature than 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy, in many respects 
a most admirable artist, who last in- 
terpreted the work in Boston. Mr. 
Bauer gave an exceptionally virile and 
impressive ik ggg a ae 

“satel ght Ay a Rie aad and eats up time remorselessly. 
WnereeveG (Py vg” ef eghoe: bslpipi re glance ne it might appear 
eee i . ot inly to be| Gience were very deeply steeped | 
et ee ene ad dion Aton of | Minor, but the modern modulations ee 
ase akties ohne vn pgpsend PE one q |) sufficient excursions through surrouncll: 

; ré stant keys 
symphony with pia&no obligato rather and even distant keys, 
than a concerto for the display of the 
powers of the soloist, is engrossing in 
its matter and its manner. The open- 
ing is mightily dramatic. Once heard, 
the stormy announcement of the theme, 
ever the thunderous rolling of the 
‘drums, is not readily forgotten. 
| The concerto is for pianists who have 
‘forgotten their art and virtuosi who do 
‘not care to play well. That is, it is the 
most unpianistic of piano concertos; it 
sounds unlike a piano, and it is very 

difficuit to play. 7 

The utter lack of anything like sensu- 
ousness in the music, the uncompromis- 
ing ruggedness and seriousness of the 
entire composition, will do much to 
prevent its popularity with the public, 

‘The work repulses rather than at- 

tracts the casual hearer until he hag 


Schools. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


Symphony. D> (Un 


, 
minor. 
finished.) . 
Brahms—Piano Concerto, No. 1. D minor. 
Soloist, Mr. Harold Bauer, 


| Bruckner—Ninth 


OO AO 


were very short. but 
even if it 1s 4U 
1 wit! 


reads as if it 
Bruckner Symphony, 
finished, is something to be Hmm om 


in 


roost in D minor. 

There were some points 
that came uncontrollably to mind. 
could not but think of another 

1symphony’”’ which was considered very 10! : 

‘mn its day, yet even in its complete sere 

was less prolonged than this uncompletce 

work. Then also, one thought of BHoLnS 

‘Unfinished’ symphony which was sob 
more grateful to the ear than this colossal 

composition. Yet Bruckner was not by 
prolix, nor as puzzling us many of ? 
successors have become, and some 0! yrs 
symphonic work really rises to majestt 
heights. 

That the simple-hearted 5! 
was very sincere in his work no one “ 
doubt, and that is saying somethin } 
these days when one has cause to suspe 


. 1 anv 0 
even Richard Strauss, and very many 
Bee oat “eon tuba tee ag the lesser tonal conundrum-manufacture® 


Nese. heroie‘than the concerto in Dj| The naive dedication of» very cng 
‘minor, but it is a little pring ab | Pee ee it ak ail Tacioreen to the 
‘ing. Yet Mr. Bauer, by the exceptiona Sout Hiuckry. 

th. and fi of his performance 
Ab gn ae The Bruckner Work. 


did much to convey the strength and 
the passion of the first and last move- The symphony is not a marvel 


ments and the more contemplative 


of coincidenc 


contrapuntis 


of, & 


Diverse and Almost Opposite 


y’ 
lf 


Wyi- | 


’ 
- 
4 


q first # 
as if the au- @ 


even if the musi’ § 
of both works frequently came back 19 | 


One § 
‘ninth § 


| 


rac dav after v1) ie | 
The programme of yesterday alterro' , 


ii 
bd 


5 ‘ation, as Many. recent wy at 
poems are It. de § not rely entirely: upon 
dazzling effects of tone-color, but could 

bear the éffect of piano transcription very 
well, which is equivalent to saying that it 
has musical ideas: it has many of these, 

and great ones, too, but Bruckner is not 


so melodic as Brahms, and he is some-. 


times misled. by his skill into very much 
prolixity, so that instead of saying—‘‘A 
modern symphony, at length,’’ the critic 
exclaims—‘‘A symphony, at very great 
length!’’ 
There are great climaxes in the first 

movement, and Dr. Muck took these 
‘grandly. The orchestra must have worked 
/most assiduously to win such a good re- 
‘sult. The Adagio sinned most in its prolix- 
ity, and makes a rather poor ending for 
| the work. Of course, we must remember 
| that it was not intended for an ending at 
' all. 

| In spite of the asceticism of the work 
one constantly felt that Bruckner was far. 
'epove the experimentalists of the Hol- 
{brooke or Scriahine type, more coherent 
‘than Mahler, and of surer touch than 
| Sibelius, 
i The second movement, the Scherzo, is 
' masterly, and seems the best part of the 
symphony: it is very bizarre and original, 
but here we have a rhythmic sweep, and 
some figures, worthy of Beethoven. It is 
the movement that is easiest compre- 
hended, and the wild rush of that remark- 
able figure made up of a single tone seven 
times repeated, reminded of what Beet- 
hoven had done with similar repetition 
in his seventh symphony. 


Brahms Concerto. 


It was somewhat odd to have Bruckner 
bracketed with Brahms. The two have 
nothing in common except the first two, 
letters of their names. Possibly Dr. Muck 
was seeking alliteration in the make-up 
of this D-minor programme. Brahms 
looked down contemptuously upon poor 
Bruckner and cordially allowed his par- | 
tisan, Mme. Von Herzogenberg, to make 
the most satirical flings at his contem- 
_porary. He agreed with her when she 
| compared Bruckner’s music to a watery 
soup with just a speck of grease floating 
upon it, to deceive people into believing in 
its richness. 

This may indicate that there was more | 


f00d contrast in this programme than ap- « 


pears upon the face of it, and this fact came | 
to light as one listened to the two diverse 


, and almost opposite schocls. Brahms had | 


| the advantage of it In presenting the more 1 


| aBreeable and more comprehensible work, 
and his Surety in handling his themes, his 
Serenity of melody, his clear and_ logical 
development, all made a composition which 
it was a4 delight to listen to, most espe- 
Cilally when such a great artist as Harold | 
Bauer was presenting the principal part. 

And the first concerto had the charm of 
novelty, for it has been so overshadowed 
by the second (Op. 83, in B-flat) that it is 
practically a new work to modern auditors. 

4 it is a youthful composition (Op. 15), but } 
Brahms was a giant in his youth, as his 
piano sonata (Op. 5) and even earlier 
works may prove. It is a self-abnegatory 
work, without much display for the 


pianist, who must sink himself{in the ene! 
semble and play for the music’s sake and 
not for virtuosity. Even the difficulties 
(and they are. great) are not made mani-_ 
fest. Brahms’ difficulties were not made. 
for the sake of display, but they are al- 
ways there for an artistic purpose. Lge 

The present writer recalls what the late. 
Prof, Baermann told him while: he was. 
practicing the second Brahms Concerto:. 
‘At first I was repelled by the difficultiés | 
and thought them merely crabbedness and | 
eccentricity, but when I had mastered the | 
work, I saw that every difficulty had an 
artistic purpose behind.’’ The musical 
world has grown since the Leipsic “Sig- | 
nale” said of this first concerto:— : rie ts) 

“It is a symphony with pianoforte, ob- | 
bligato, in which the solo part is as un-— 
erateful as possible, and the orehestral 
part a series of lacerating chords.” 

Today the first movement seems glori- | 
ously passionate,—for Brahms,—and the . 
other movements melodic enough, Yet the | 
first movement still seems the gem. of the , 
work, and was given with an ensemble | 
and beauty that will cause the perform- 
ance long to be remembered, 


Mr. Bauer’s Artistry. 


Mr. Bauer merged himself into the work | 
with artistic zeal. He evidently played for i 


» 


the music-lover and not at the galleries. | 
All the more is it the critic’s duty to recog- 
nize the high worth of his interpretation. 


And the audience, in this case, seemed to 
recognize it too, for the applause Was very 
spontaneous and very hearty, after the 
conclusion of the work, and although the 
end of the programme had been reached, 
all the audience remained to recall Mr. 
Bauer again and again. : 

His broad playing of the chief theme of 
the first movement, his solo work in. the 
subordinate theme, his chord and octave 
work in the development, his romantic 
vein in the Adagio (without becoming at 
ajl sentimental, his triumphant style and 
his wonderful trills in the Finale—all these 
and other beauties that could be spoken off 
mane a noble ending to the concert, and 
the unity of orchestra and soloist causes 
Dr. Muck to share in this artistic triumph. 


‘ 
ss 


Last and Uncompleted Gieat Crx- 
chestral Work of Vienna Com- 


-~ poser Revived by Karl Muck 


> 


for Twelfth Concert Program 
‘fhenite r a ae 


HAROLD BAUER PLAYS 


) Bean, WA 
gerry, | ha 


Presenting the Anton Bruckner sym- 
phony (unfinished) in D minor, No. 9, 
and the Johannes Brahms piano concerto 
in D minor, No. 1, with Harold Bauer as 
soloist, ‘the Boston Symphony orch stra’ 
rehearsed its twelfth program in Sym. 
phony hall on Friday afternoon t | 
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SEASON 1913--14 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


XI. CONCERYE 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 24, AT 8 P.M. 


Programe. 


DEBUSSY, SUITE SYMPHONIQUE, ‘‘Printemps’’ 


I. Trés Modéré 
II. Modéré 
(First time in Boston) 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in D major, op. 35 


I. Allegro moderato 
II. Canzonetta: Andante 
Iil. Finale: Allegro vivacissimo 


SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 9, ‘‘Hungaria” 
(First time at these Concerts) 


Soloist: 


Mr. ANTON WITEK 


co ETE ES EAE REE ced aes eT NC? I ies en G AI AMM GS a PRE MPN ee 
Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte used 
ener nmesebneeeteipetssupnnenatpepstre etic, 
There wili be no Public Rehearssl and Concert next week. 
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‘had held a stop-watch’ over the 
wpping that. occurred between 


LOLI LET LOO EE OAs Bt AY SIM i es oe Agate I in | OOO es OS 


»movements: and atthe close of all the : PER eT ee 
presentations, Bruekner would unques- 
me tionably have the smallest number of Symphony Hall. 
teem seconds in.the record. It is an extraor- 
Qe —dinary thing for the rehearsal audience 
im” to grant the conductor less than three 


¢ 
recalls after he has made such an etfort TA ie 
as Dr. Muck made inthe first half of | | SEASON 1913 14 : 


beuss ainent imaraoly orewes ts || BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. | 


house almost invariably expresses its 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


if 
| 
| 


Bregard for interpreter-and players when 

a? ,they have labored hard for its entertain- 
4) ment, regardless of its, liking for the 
Bmusic. But respectful and open though 
‘the audience showed itself while the 
three movements of the Viennese sym- 
8 E phonist’s uncompleted composition were 

being’ played, it would not register its 

‘commendation by a third recall, with the 

implied demand ithat the musicians all 

stand and bow acknowledgement. | 

Jntellectually, the Bruckner work is 

perhaps the greatest of all the big num- 

bers that have’ been on the programs 

of the season, except the Franck sym- 

phony. It is by no means dull and in- 

consequent. It is not so pleasant to 

follow as the Mahler symphony; it is not 

so logical as the symphony of Rachman.- | 

inoff, but it. does hold attention. The: 

serious complaint a listener must make 

with it is that’ it is wanting in con- | 

trasts. Once the composer started in. 

a mood he stayed in it until he ex- 

hausted it. That is where he falls be- 

Jow Mahler, who shifts his scene with 

the suddenness of Ariosto. That is where 

he falls below Rachmaninoff, whose fun- 

damental themes are contrasted in feel- 

< PAPO Mp RAM (7B NN AO crore: Taniety” in, Gevelor: 
Mr. Bauer playing the Brahms con- 
certo put his audience where he likes 


, 
| 
| 
| 
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DEBUSSY, SUrPE SYMPHONIQUE, ‘Printemps’ 


. Tres Modéré 
. Modéré 


(First time in Boston) 


r ea rr oa &| - a ~/ 4 rr . . 
rSCHAIKOWSKY, CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in D major, op. 35 
. Allegro moderato 

» Canzoneita: Andante 


iI. Finale: Allegro vivacissimno 


LISZT, SYMPHONIC POEM, No.9, “Hungaria” 


(First time at these Concerts) 


HAROLD BAUER. 


erate applause. 
The Bruckner work, considered in its 


parochial bearings, belongs among the 
Mahler, Rachmaninoff and Franck sym- 
phonies which Dr. Muck has put into 
the repertory this season. Its perform- 
ance from the platform side is a tre- 
‘mendous achievement in conducting and 
from the auditorium side an extreme 
undertaking in appreciation. Of all these 
pieces, which for reasons either of length 
or of philosophical content are nothing 
short of vast, the Bruckner effort seems 
to have won the least general favor. If 


best to put it, back in the last days of 
the romanti¢ period. Early Brahms is 
the same thing to him as late Schu- 
mann, The Brahms concerto in itself is 
not a' greatly engrossing piece, but it 
has just the mood that appeals to the. 
genitis of Mr. Bauer and it must please | 


under his interpretation. 
. * * © 


— eee ae ee ee 


oe 
~~ =n See oe we wee ee 


Soloist: 


Vir. ANTON WITEK 


Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte used 
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There wili be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 





‘le dull gray water, Symphony Hall. 
‘Anake it clearer; 

ft shines it, 

v5» 4 mirror!" SEASON 1913--14 
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i | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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(First time in Boston 
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PSCHAIKOWSKY CONCERTO tor VIOLIN, in D major, op 


Allegro moderato 
» Canzoneitta: Andante 
Finale: Allegro vivacissiimo 
his pillow, 
irly clouds ; 
t the night wind! 
vy <¢* 


PAPOJIbI'b BAYSP b. . | 10 sleeps out loud! LISZT, SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 9, “Hungaria” 


TA] ry BAUER (First time at these Con: erts) 
oa THREAD 
erate applause. 
The Bruckner work. considered in its A BOT TLE, 
er ones area 


parochial bearings, belongs among the 
Mahler, Rachmaninoff and Franck sym- ike to puzzle your 


nies which Dr. Muck has put into 2 
ie desitbiery this season. Its perform- hat you can suspend 3 Mir. ANTON WITEK 
ance from the platform side is a tre- a bottle, cork up the jp 

mendous achievement in conducting and t the thread without [ff 

from the auditorium side an extreme AA oy nen ye eee ee eR 
undertaking in appreciation. Of all these 
pieces, which for reasons either of length 

or of philosophical content are nothing sheiitaddiibebibiiecdtaieia 
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to have won the least general favor. If 
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Phere wili be no Public Rehearsel and Concert next week. 





FADED TEXT 


| 


Exquisite Imagination. 
At the 18th Symphony rehearsal yes- 


he se : 
for tone but the 


7 


tg yas fy) RY 
ew 


nrerle ' if 
> med iies 9 yh: 


Interprelers oy ite oS Sa EROS 
i esccaagay me SEE" Niahtennoneny oe coiphenunpcbieng : ie} un : 
.4med about to crowd its ca city 
were fleeting. ,{n the 
passion .nd abandon of bravura, in 
pyrotecriic flights, in the difficult 
cadenzas, and particularly in the noble 
song of the slow movement, in ‘which 
Tschaikowsky avoids the banality that 
in other evil moments has beset him, 
Mr. Witek distinguished himself and 
brought glory to the orchestra of which 
he is a member. He merited his ova- 
tion. Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Hun- 
garia,’’ was played for the first time at 
these concerts as a closing number. 
Next week the orchestra will make its 
annual Western trip. 


7 


ternoon of a Faun’’ and the “ - 
turnes.’”’ The first movement e BR so 
constantly beautiful; simple in thought 
| for the most part, but thought and ex- 
| Pression are poetic. It cannot be said 
of this music that consonances are so 
| Tare..that. they seem. dissonances. The 
: first movement is of an idyllic nature, 
| and it suggests a Spring that, alas, is 
| not- known in New England. ‘There is 
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in turn was derived from @ “Revoiu- 
‘yY Symphony that was never com- 


pleted. ‘Hungaria’ cannot be : 3 


with the best of the sy; 
ymphon 
there is not a little Gatabanes Gon ar 


trivial thoughts; 


{ Stead of pathos; it is~on the 


¢ poems; 
Anconsequential repetitions of pompously | 


oF] 
a 


there is bathos in- 


rather theatrical and long spulaies aie 


there are a few exciting pages and the 


final §‘‘Hurrah!”’ 


stirs the phlegmatic 


and assures them that music after all 


has its uses. 
There will be no cone ij ce 
erts nex 
The program for Feb. 6,.2 will PY 


lows: Brahms, Sympho re, & 
nen Peel, Symphony: No. 4) iam 
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terday afternoon Dr Muck brought to a REHEARS AL 
first hearing in Boston Debussy’s youth- | . | “6 
| Tristan and Isolde’; 


no A | 
ful “Printemps,” written during the eed of a program or even a motto.| Beethoven Piano concerto N (M 
, Oo 5 me. 


3 = tyr @ ii|.. The second. m 
; F -~—C«d#WBBE : .movement . 
| composer’s sojourn at Rome as a grand ; | } exuberant nature and uae oa kcal ot Poebier Pianist); Strauss, ‘Death and 
prize student: It proved a work of ' a glorified “double-shuffle,” the exult a. | sp enstgnretion.” : 
| ; tion of nature and man in the freshness 


absorbing charm and spirit and made - ay 
} ||, 2nd life of Spring. While in th 
1s. e first 
|| sees esate’ ure | WITEK ACHIEVE 
|j{ Ing in its ingenuity, it is more fantastic | 


as * Youthful “Printemps” of 
| 
| 


i 


| one wonder where it had been all these | 
| years. Mr Witek, the concert master, 
| made the concert more notable by giv- ii tlie Basa” Wiehe aatbeoeatel | 
‘ing a superb performance of Tschaikow- out,” Shea te. two.: erately sought | 
sky's titanic concerto in D major, a feat | ‘||| effective contrast cod ie Gee in, 
ithe more overpowering for the corre- - 3 5 ||| terday a strong appeal to the san Rip : 
| sponding virtuosity and emotional furor Wr, Witek. as Solo > Violinist, t the former: by its beauty of thought | 
of conductor and orchestra, who here 4 ry np - euphony, the latter by its sharp- | eer oo ae 
appear as associate soloists. Wins Well-De erved An- Te ned rhythms, its lively theme that | ; 
Debussy’s work reveals the fine and S P 4 been taeetee ph oe hi ara if it had | Plays Concerto by Tschai- 
delicate texture of a sensitive mind and lause for Concerto { and it , a less skilful composer, 
; ; . ‘ia a . 3 S prev 4 
imagination, a spirit open to the liquid Pp AS rvaatliggn So See a Se ee pere || kowsky at Symphony 
beauty of Nature in the Southern cap-— ¢ Af abl i auy/ly © | Mr. Witek went back to the good old |, Concert 
ital and reflecting its tranquility and its . é; ~~ SHILIP HALE f habit of rising from the concertmaster’s | ' ; 
ardors. It is inherently the expression ' ied e 7|| seat to play the concerto. Some years RETO —- aly | 1p 
| of a poet whose ear and heart are in- | The 13th public rehearsal of the Bos-|/§// ago a concertmaster of this orchestra || “Anton Witek, tl . . 
| d happily attuned to life, | ton Symphony Orchestra took place yeS-|/#// instituted th Anton Witek, the concert-mgster Of | 
timately .an appily attu “ae Oe e practice of coming on the!!! the Symphony Orchest bie 1 hi 
‘and who sings for sheer joy in song. terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. Dr. i stage as a visitor who would not deien|! er HK shehes ghee eats s ra, achieved his) 
There are no promises of the har-} Muck conducted. Mr. Witek, the con-|j to play in the piece preceding or foll | Sreatest success yesterday, - Whee he | 
monic characteristics of the composer s cert master of the orchestra, was the|/ ing. My. Witek played th & ollow-}} gave a skilful and sympathetic per- 
later style. There is the usual diatonic} solo violinist. The program was as fol- concert, nor did thi fy roughout the}) formance of the Tschaikowsky concerto 
scale, but. the elusive and vaporous -pesalae sot Reel cs cue S impair in the slight-— in D major. The audience gave him a 
pie i itch Haw Pac it, and) Printemps: Suite Symphonique....Debussy sky's: work es pa gy Sreamoalg basen GAN friendly greeting when he rose trom 
| esteem in which fi his regular place, which he had modeést- | 


the succeeding p.vocession of ideas, now | 
evolving from what precedes, but more | 
often dissolving as wy the mystery of | 
night ‘nto some contrasting, unlooked 
for fancy, arresting in its difference, 
yet never abrupt or incongruous—these 
traits point to the fuller development, 
the matchless 20d incomparable indi- 
viduality of styie that was to follow in 
“The Afternoon uf a Faun,” in ‘‘Pelleas 
and Melisande”’ and ‘“Tberia.’’ There 
are two movements—the first one of 
serene and exquisite beauty as of the 
potentiality of youth and all that Is 
vernal, and the second, the glory the 
upspring exultation of its unfolding and 
accomplishment. Both numbers were 
interpreted con amore and as with the 
instinct of poetry. The_ piano four 
hands—how marvelously Debussy sensed 
its power in tone color—was played by 
Messrs Gebhard and De Voto. 
Mr Witek, who arose from his chair 
in the orchestra after playing in the 
Debussy number, proceeded with the 
concerto without the usual entrance 
and flourish usually the expected inci- 
dent to’a sol6é appearance. How many 
of the heralded virtuosi could have du- 
licated the masterful performance Mr 


Witek gave of this terrific work? It | 


was the playing of a sovereign techni- 
cian, a scholar, a spirited and imagi-~- 


First time in Boston, 
Tschaikowsky 


Debussy’s “Printemps” was composed ff 


when, having taken the “prix de Rome,” 
he was at the Villa Medicis. It was 
sent to Paris as one of the required 
“envois,” but the highly respectable 
committee of the Institute looked sourly 
on it. The music was “dangerously 
modern’; no  God-fearing composer 
should presume to write in the key of 


KF’ sharp major, and a chorus should} 
So when Debussy returned | 


sing words. 
the Suite was rejected, and he refused 
to allow the performance of his “Bles- 
eed Damozel.” This was about 1887. 
“Printemps” was written originally for 
orchestra, piano and a chorus (without 
words). Debussy transcribed this score 
for two pianos and a chorus; then again 
for piano (four hands) and a chorus, 
and this arrangement was published i” 
1904. The present orchestral score w4* 
published in 1913 and the first perform 
1 ance was at Paris last April. 


| 


/ prolonged applause that rewarded him. 


We do not know how closely in com 


he is held by the public. On the con- 
a al the audience thought the better of 
His interpretation of the concerto was 
that of a commanding virtuoso and an 
‘excellent musician. He. displayed an 
emotional quality in the first movement 
and in the Canzonetta that has not 
always been observed in his solo work, 
sound ard excellent as it has been, an4d 
y this may also be said of the spirit with | 
‘which he played the Cadenza; of the | 
dash atid fury he imparted to the Finale. 
Well did he deserve the enthusiastic and 
Listz’s 


“Hungaria” had been  per- 


formed here only once until yesterday, | 


and that was by the old Philharmonic. 
orchestra led by Bernard Listemann 
in 1891. The performance then was neces- 
sarily unsatisfactory, This symphonic 


Hungarian poet; Vorosmarty, who urged | 


- this work are rhapsodic after the |: 
manner of Liszt’s éharacteristic national 


ithe cadenza in the 


: not seer ic r owe ‘ar Mr 
boem was one of Liszt’s answers to aj qig em sickly sweet, for Mr. 


ly occupied during the performance of 
the first number of the program; it 
waxed enthusiastic over the sparsdiling 
technique ‘he displayed in the first 
movement. as well as the grace with 
which he’ rendered the 
again at the brilliant finish 
concerto. 

It was. a genuine 
onstration of the 
pertness as a violinist and, at the same 
time, a great credit to this band of 
virtuosi, The bristling difficulties of 
first movement 
were met with surety, and, though Mr. 
Witek’s tone is not large, the glowing 
themes with which the concerto is 
liberally gemmed were given with 
telling effect. The tunes, for once, did 
Witek 
them. 


success—a dém- 


not sentimentalize over 


\— him. to -sing the woes and battles. and, eae cities should hear this perform- 


flory. of.their co 
‘of this work country in music. 


in which the orchestra appears - 


vas | 
Pages with a glory that is not borrowed. ~~, 


Debussy’s symphonic suite, “Prin- 


ingratiating 
melodies. and it recalled him again and 
of the 


eoncert-master’s. ex- ]) 
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temps,’”’ a melodious work written when | 
the. composer was’ studying in Rome 
over twenty-five years ago, was heard 
here yesterday for the first time, Hein- 
rich Gebhard and Alfred de Voto_played| 
the piano parts. The second movement, | 
with its rhapsodical character, might | 
well“serve.as a ballet for Pavlowa and 
her troupe. This music, too, was 
roundly applauded. 

A dashing Liszt work, ‘‘Hungaria,’’ 
the ninth of the immortal Hungarian’s 
tone poems, was also performed for the 
first time at these concerts. 

The orchestra will go on its Western 
tour next week..- 
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Mr Witek Soloist. at daw els / 4% 
Stee the Symphony Concerts 


Anton Witek, the admired concert 
master of the Symphony Orchestra, will 
make his annual appearance as soloist 
at the 13th rehearsal and concert next 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. 
Mr Witek will play the Tschaikowsky 
concerto. 

Two novelties are on the program, one 
by Debussy and one by Liszt. The new 
Debussy piece will be his suite, ‘‘Prin- 
| temps.’’ This is not to be confused with 
‘his ‘“Rondes de Printemps” played by 
| Mr Fiedler several years since. It was 
ia piece he “sent back’”’ from Rome 
lwhich for some reason was never pub- 
| lished. 

After he returned to Paris he made it 
into a piecé for two pianos. Within the 
‘last year he has rewritten it for od 
| chestra and pianos and it had its first 
performance in Paris last Spring. Its | 
America was a 
York by the | 
Society, under 


—— 


first performance in 
few weeks’ago in New 
iN ew York Symphony 
Walter Damrosch. 
| The Liszt novelty will be the sym- 
‘ phonic poem, ‘“Hungaria.”’ This is the - 
ninth of the series of symphonic poems | 
by Liszt. Curiously enough it has never 
i been played at a) Symphony concert, and 
it is questionable whether it has ever 
been played in Boston. 


Rewritten Early Composition of 

‘Debussy and Unfamiliar ‘Tone 
* Poem of Liszt Hold Attention 
-.of Symphony Concert House 
Menilor san. Bh. 144 


ANTON WITEK PLAYS 


Producing Debussy’s “Spring,’ an 
early composition which the composer 
has revised in the manner of his cantata, 
“The Prodigal Son,” introducing into the 
repertory the symphonic poem of Liszt 


entitled “Hungaria” and presenting the 


Tschaikowsky violin concerto with Anton’ 


Witek as soloist, the Boston Symphony 
orchestra delighted its rehearsal sub- 


. Debussy 


: ONE eR ae 

Mr. Witek’s Reward 

When Mr, Witek repeated T | 
sky’s concerto at the Symphony Concert if 
Saturday evening, the audience was evin 
heartier and more insistent in its applauy 
than had been his hearers of Friday afte. 
noon. Thereby it showed that esprit i 
corps that sometimes seems to bind the 
Symphony Orchestra and its auditors fron 
week to week into a single body bestov- 
ing and receiving pleasure in a common 
and a loyal fellowship, that gives each 
player an individual share in the glorious 


sum of the achievements of the orchestra f 


and each-hearer his part in the proud satis- 

faction of them. More particularly, it was 
good to hear Mr. Witek so applauded since 
whence he first came to the concert-mas: 
ter’s chair, his public was mistrustful to- 
ward him, discovering his fine abilities as a 
leader of the string choir and as a VII 
tuoso with a measure of cool and rather 
discouraging detachment. Mr. Witek wise- 
ly waited the reward that time was sure W 
tring. It came last Friday and Saturday, 
as it began to come two years ago wilt 
his playing of Brahms’s concerto. It came, 
rest of all, after a performance of Tschal. 
kowsky’s concerto that in its quality as 
‘absolute’? music and as music for the 
violin, scarcely an illustrious virtuoso has 
overpassed. j 


ome ee 


seribers on Friday afternoon with music 
of lighter demand on attention and ap: 
preciation than that which it has played 
at the earlier concerts of the month. The 
suite was a little more in 
line with what Bostonians have lately 
been regarding as characteristically 
French than the Cesar Franck symphony 
of three weeks ago; the Liszt piece, 
though new to the public, and unimpor- 
tant compared with the familiar works 
of the composer, evoked a more spony 
taneous response than the vast Bruckner 
ninth symphony of last week. 

The event of the concert and one of 
the events to mark high in the record of 
the orchestra for the year was the per- 
formance of the Tschaikowsky concerto. 
A soloist has some excusable place 1” 
a symphony concert program when he 
comes forward from the orchestra it- 
\self, in that way that Mr. Witek pre- 
sented himself on Friday, and when 
‘he has the artistic support and under: 
standing of the accompanying artists 
and of the conductor as the concert: 
master had on this occasion. It would 
be an ideal condition if an orcliestra 
could confine its solo numbers to works 
which, like the Tschaikowsky concerto, 

-\eould be handled by men right in the 


hy " 
; G 
» a 


organization. ‘The effect in getieral is 


Pbetter than when a touring artist is in- 
‘Ivited in to assist, even if the visitor is 
Ja virtuoso of. great renown. 
feffect when a 
Htalents is available is. not to be sur- 


erformer of Mr. Witek’s 


Tpassed. Since Dr. Muck began his see- 


fond period of conductorship of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, there has been 


no solo violin work played with such 
all-around brilliance as the second num- 
ber of this program. The concerto was 


ja true symphonic piece, as it was inter- 


} preted by Dr. Muck, the men on the gen- 
eral instrumental parts and the man 


fi reading the solo violin line. 
enterprise to be credited to the institu- | 
¥ tion as a whole rather than to the solo- 


It was an 


ist, remarkably as he acquitted him- 
self. One other presentation in recent 
seasons may be put beside this one, the 
playing last year of the Beethoven con- 


icerto with Fritz Kreisler at the front 


of the platform. From the moment Mr. 


i Kreisler delivered the cadenza in the 


first movement of that piece he was 
a popular artist in Boston. Mr. Witek 


j could lay claim to abilities of the first 


j order 
| T'schaikowsky 
jclaiming of the eadenza soliloquy was 
not the important thing of the after- | 
noon. The point which the record should | 


in his pronouncement of 


cadenza. But the 


the 
cde- 


emphasize is that conductor, orchestra 


and concertmaster gave a production of | 


the Russian composer’s work in the 
manner of a symphony, and gave it with 


}extraordinary success. 


The only thing out of the usual re- 
hearsal routine in Mr. Witek’s deport- 
ment was his quitting his chair at the 
front desk of the first violin section, 
standing close to the director, and tak- 


jing the attitude of one speaking to the 


house. His manner as a player was no 
different from what it has been when 
ne. has recited little incidental solo vio- 


orchestra lately of modern tone poems_ 
and symphonies. He addressed the house 
not as a virtuoso engaged at vast ex- 
pense to give a half hour of special en- , 


jtertainment, but as a representative of | 
fthe composer, or as one performer doing 
Jhis part in a concerted piece of music. 


Much could be said of Mr. Witek’s 


: smooth execution and of his mastery of | 


his task, a mastery as absolute as 


{though he had done nothing but play 


And the 


_ [he Techatkowskey work and: enim 
}like character for the last five yea 


work and’ things) ot 


Much could be said, too, of his beautiful 4 


and of his harmonics, only twice or 80 
short of perfect in intonation. More 
profitable than such comment would be 
a discussion of Mr. Witek’s great serv- 
ices to the orchestra as head of the first 
violins. 
his refinement of the phrasing of the 
‘left-hand string group of the orchestra 
‘since his incumbency has been one of 
the artistic triumphs of the community. 
The orchestra owes much of the recent 
enlargement of its reputation to the 
labor of Mr. Witek as its concert- 
— master. 

The rehearsal house was enthusiastic 
‘in its applause of the solo number. It 
was also pleased with the new French 
‘music with which the program began. 

In particular it liked the second of the 
/two movements of “Spring 
| in the Debussian humorous vein. The- 
| composer of “Pelleas” and of “The Aft- 
‘| ernoon” has let his fun show itself more 
| often in his piano pieces than in his 

orchestral scores. His satire is as indi- 
vidual and delicious expressed through 
the larger as through the smaller ve- 
hicle, 

never clownish, as is that of a famous 

humorist or two writing in a more 
northern latitude than his. 


A NEW DEBUSSY 
_.. WORK IS HEARD 


Advertiser 
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DR. MUCK PRESENTS 


THE ‘‘PRINTEMPS’’ SUITE 


— 


a-Si «ee 


Witek the Soloist. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME, 
Debussy—Orchestral Suite. ‘‘Printemps.’’ 
Tschaikowsky—Violin Concerto, 
Soloist, Mr. Anton Witek. 
_ Liszt—Symphonic Poem. ‘‘Hunegaria.’’ 

A reasonably short programme, as Muck 
programmes go, and one that had some 
contrasts. From the charm of Debussy to 
the glitter of Liszt was a long step, with 

‘the Tschaikowsky concerto as a buffer be- 


For his enriching of the color, } 


.’ which = is. 


Liszt’s ‘‘Hungaria’’ and Tschai- | 
lin passages which have\ occurred from . | 


time to time in tlie performance by the | kowsky's Violin Concerto—Mr. 


and rich tone, of .his_ exquisite trilling }; 
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“tween the two. This concerto is as | difti- | 
cult as any modern work for the vitin: 
‘that we know of. But there are no tech-. 
-nical difficulties for Mr. Anton Witek. Let. 
a work bristle with technical thorns, he 
plays on as imperturbably as if it, were 
Kreutzer study. Sometimes we wish that. 
there were a little more of human emotion 
in his work; that he were not so remote 
and ¢alm and Jove-like. But his per- 
formance was something memorable even 
in this ‘‘violin year’ 

The concerto is in some degree musi- 
cian’s music, and is often more beloved 
by the artist who plays it than by the 
auditor who hears it. But its middle 
movement is ground where musician and 
non-musician can meet in full apprecia- 
tion. This Canzonetta was given with 
great charm, but the first movement was, 
on the whole, the most powerful 
effective. The Finale too was wonderfully 
played, but one has become accustomed to 


the inebriated merriment of the Muscovite | 


and to the ‘damnable iteration’’ which 
accompanies it. 

The caprices of tempo were caught up 
| perfectly both by Mr. Witek and Dr. 
| Muck, and the ensemble was excellent, 
the work being more elastic than we have 


heard it in a long time. At the end Mr. 


| Witek was called out again and again, and 
certainly 
i that he evoked. 

| One can only 

' coticerto aroused 
be and bitter criticism 
Pa 

Be 

| 

| 


deserved the great enthusiasm 
wonder that this strong 
such intense opposition 
at the outset of 

at it askance, while his 
janced upon it. 


The Opening of Spring. 

The chief interest of the concert centered 
in a new work by Debussy. The opening 
season of the year is responsible for many 
things; Spring bonnets, Spring medicine, 
Spring chickens, Spring poems, and con- 
' siderable Spring music. In the evening 
| we had Wagner’s views on Spring, at the 
Opera, in Walther’s song, “So rief der 
| Lenz,’’ and in the afternoon, in Symphony 
| Hall, we had Debussy’s more extended 
| views upon the same subject. Well, for 
once we had a work by Debussy that we 

can cordially admire from beginning to 

end, and grow enthusiastic over. Theres 

was a harmonic flow of beauty from the 

very first; there was tangible melody, 
| beautiful and logical figure treatment, and 
| the delicacy of many parts of the score 
| Was. most refreshing in these days of 
| monster orchestras. 
It is a short Suite, of two movements 
| only. The firat pensive, sweet and dreamy 
‘the second more resolute and a ean ren 
(In the second Debussy 

than is his wont, but 

by any means, 

piano was used as an orchestral tone- 
| color, but we have seldom heard it so ef- 

-fectively interwoven into a score as in 

this composition. It is played four- handed, 

and .the artistic excellence of. Messrs. De 

Vogo .an Seiwa? “may account for the 
Re effect 


uses more brass 


Varmd - beautifully played. 


and | 


ers have begun 
| Hungarian works are not really national 


' more 
areer; even Tschaikowsky’s friends lonked | 


enemies fairly | 


this is not a fault | 
As long ago as Glinka the 


There bold contrasts’ arid” Sud 
et this CNirveateont: the sepa ra 
incisive, the trombones had impressive pas- 
sages and the kettle-drummer had his inn- 
ings, too. 

There were some noble climaxes in this | 


part of the work and Dr. Muck brought 


them out with telling effect. The rhythmic 
gwing of an eight-noted figure that is very 


clearly developed Was inspiring, and the 


elfin march in the early part of the move- 
ment was also a fine touch, ~ Altogether, 
then, this was a different Debussy from 
the sea-sick composer in ‘‘La Mer,’’ or even 
the elusive one who pictured that “‘mau- 
vais quart d’heure’’ of the Faun, and tiie 
audience sensed this, too, and applauded 
the work with vigor. 


As to Hungaria, 

After the Slav there came the Magyar, 
and Liszt followed Tschaikowsky to his 
own disadvantage. 

Liszt’s ‘‘Hungaria,’ was also new, at 
least at these concerts. It is not quite 
in the class of hig Hungarian Fantasie, 
nor as spontaneous as some of his we'l- 
known Rhapsodies inspired by the same 
country. Recently some Hungarian wril- 
to maintain that Liszt's 


at all, but GyDPSsyVv compositions. Neverthe- 
less, as we have heard the Gypsy music 
from one end of Hungary to the other, and 
os the Hungarians seem to accept it as 
their own, Wwe need not heed the voice 
which cries that Hungarian music is reall 
like the old Gregorian, that jt 1s 
essentially religious, and that the Gypsy 
tunes misrepresent it. 
This symphonic poem is founded on a 
Hungarian march, which was well roared 
out. coming a close second to Strauss s 
“Mostliches Praeludium.” It ran in alter 
nate layers of pianissimo and fortissime 
and one found some memories of the 
Rakoczy March as arranged by Berlioz. 
floating around in the turmoil. Of course 
there were mysterious pauses and also 
triumphant trumpet fanfares. The modern 
composer changes Hoyle’s well-known rule 
into ‘When in doubt play trumpets?’ 
The kettle-drummer had a good chance 
to enjoy himself. If he had active busi- 
ness in the Debussy finale, he had here 
a veritable swatfest, 
his drumheads, but they held fast. We 
judged from the music that there is trouble 
in Hungary, and Franz Josef had better 
look after it~ We do not believe that this 
bombastic work will be often resusc itated. 


| 
| 


and we trembled for 


| 
| 
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virtuosi are; 


AS. a wise conductor reed ¢ asion- 


ally’ do, Dr, . ‘Muck amused and | 
pleasumed . his audience at the. 


Symphony Concert yesterday af- 
ternoon. with a light programme. 
It filled no more than an hour and a half, 


and so satisfied those elder matrons who. 


set their unchangeable standards in such 
things in Mr.  Gericke’s relatively easy- 
goingtime and who cannot conceive of a 
conductor ambitious to have more than 
seventy minutes for the. actual perform- 
ance of music through twenty-four weeks 
of the year and of conductors eager to 
hear more than. that hour and ten minutes 
of it. Yesterday the conductor was con- 
siderate of them, though he did sybiect 
them to the strain of more than one “fake”’ 
climax and ‘‘fake’’ close—as the mountain 
climbers say of summits—in Liszt’s ‘‘Hun- 
garii,’’ so that there was much reaching 
for hats before the appointed end. All this, 
however, ran merely. by the way beside the 
pretty pleasure of Debussy’s new suite, 
“The Spring,’ to hear which at Dr. Muck’s 
and the orehestra’s hands was like hearing 
lyrically pensive and lyrically berse read 
by an actor of exquisite beauty of intona- 
tion and as fine a sensitiveness of feeling; 
or beside the more glowing joys of Tschar- 
kowsky’s. concerto for violin as Mr. Watek 
played it; or beside the ample—the some- 
what too ample—satisfactions of Liszt's 
large sonorities, sharp-set rhythms and va- 
riously excited mood im ‘“Hunegaria.”’ 
Everyone listened happily, applauded gen- 
erously and departed contentedly. 
Meanwhile a few simpleminded auditors 
had a private satisfaction of their own in 
a little custom that Mr. Welek—with 
the codperation of Dr. Muck—wisely re- 
stored. Annually, the two first violinists, 
and the first ’cellist of the orchestra plays 
the solo part in a concerto. He is not ex- 
actly an “assisting artist’ as the visiting 
he is rather one of the fore- 
most members of the orchestra entitled to 
his day of individual prominence and dis- 
tinction. As a part of the glories of or- 
chestra, in token indeed of his esprit de 
corp: toward it, and in service to sim- 
plicity at our concerts, he should bear his 
share in the rest of the programme, rise 
from his place to begin his concerto and 
return to it when it is done. Mr. Hess, 
who had his human vanities, wished to 
be a “soloist”? in the full sense of the word 
and to go and come, outside the rest of 
the concert, after the manner of a Kreisler 
or a Giraye. He did so when he played a 
concerto and the other solo violinists of 
the orchestra have rather blindly followed 
year after year in his change of custom. 
Yesterday, Mr. Welek happily restored the 


 ximipler we 


‘ the way > 
| solo: st as a: 


ber of the orgh date ie 


member sO. close. for: a ‘concerto, iy ome ‘ 


small distinction. 


Ot Re 


Spring,’ and other more or less fa mi 
pieces that he and the curiosity) sae 
public have revived in the years 


vogue and middle age; but there are “dle oe 


gerees,. none..the less, 


among them. 


cantata tnade opera, ‘‘The Prodigal Son,” is. 


pale and thin music with very apparent ot 
ligations -to the late -Monsieur Masa 
and the trailings of the conservatory ve 
Some of the piano pieces that other hands 
than his have scored for orchestra out. 
of his young years are scarcely more in- 
teresting or individual. “The Spring,” on 
the other hand, especially in such perform-_ 
ance as it received yesterday, charms the 
ear, slirs answering fancy and is believ=— 
ably of Debussy even in the years of his 
schooling at Rome. With reason, he seems 
to have kept an affection for me piece, M, 
to have remodelled it more than once and 

finally to have shifted it himself from the 
voice of the piano to the voices of the 
orchestra with the piano ‘played by four 
hands stiuwll joined to them. Moreover, 


| With a very adroit skill and with a es 


facuTry for retrospective imagination asl 
were, he has written in the new versi 
as a young Debussy might have br 
it, With sly ingenuity that must have. 
pleased his GoGthic sense of irony and 
innuendo, the harmonic and the instru 
mental coloring of ‘‘The Spring” sounds - 
as though it were anticipating the bios ‘'S 
of the Debussy of maturity. 
In itself, moreover, the suite is fansite” 
individual and pleasurable music. Bach ors 
the two movements has its suggestion of 
mood. The first mood is of intmiate and | 
inner response to the coming of the spring. .. 
The sun becomes warmer; the light bright- e 
ens: trees and flowers into leafage bloom; i 
the spirits of men quicken; and ‘all ¢ i 
world is alive with a new radiance and ¢ i 
new vitality, and thick again with young | 
and tender fancies. To the youth of the 
world a youth of the spirit. So Debussy, 
writes the first movement of his suite, ~ 
luminous of melody, luminous of harmony, 
lightly radiant with color, stirring to bright 
rhythms—a little tone-poem of soft an 3 
awakening lights. The. spring deepéns: the’ 
first gentle elation becomes gayety; to. 
meditution: succeeds joy and the secone 
movement of the suite by no means as. 


fabulous and fanciful of mélody and‘ ‘colo re 
ing. as the first run of its mgt and. pe 
lien: course, 


spring sunshine. Debnisalet ‘might mie 
have called it a ‘“Moment Musicale.’ — 
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Witek Qualifies as Master 
in Tschaikowsky Concerto 


: Ret Jan. 25 / Up 
q - BY OLIN DOWNES 


Debussy’s early “suite symphonique”’ 
for orchestra with pianos, “Printemps,” 
was performed for the first time in 
Boston yesterday afternoon at the pub- 
lic rehearsal of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Symphony Hall. This suite 
was the second “envoi” or composition 
which Debussy sent back from Italy to 
Paris as proof of his progress, after 
having won the prix de Rome in 1884 


Mr. Witek’s remarkably — peautiful 
and classic performance of the Beetho- 
ven concerto, some seasons ago, is still 
remembered. Since that time, when he 
made his debut as a soloist in this city, 
he has shown various aspects of his art. 
But there were few who suspected that 
he would play the concerto of Tschi- 
kowsky with an unweakened .sense of 
form and style, and yet retain in his 
interpretation all the savagery of the 
music. He did, indeed, make certain 
passages more artistic than they had 
ever before appeared to this writer, but 
the flavor of Vodka was there in spite 
of the consummate artistry. Soloist and 
conductor vied with each other in the 
interpretation of a music which is Slav 
to the core. To anarvel at Mr. Witek’s 
superb performance was only half; it 
was necessary to give continual homage 


| to Dr. Muck during the accompaniment 


with his cantata, “L’ Enfant Prodigue.”. 
The piece was condemned by the wor-) 


thy gentlemen of the Academy as ‘un- 
duly modern, insufficiently precise in 
form and design.”’ And among these 


| 


learned gentlemen were Ambrose Thom- | 


as, Delibes, Reyer, Massenet and Saint- 
Saens. 


' 
} 


pussy’s third envoi, surprisingly enough, | 


since the music is rather more modern 
than the suite heard yesterday. They 
offered to perform the latter composi- 
tion. Debussy insisted that if 
Damoiselle Elue’ was performed, the 
“Printemps would have to be played 
also. 
was withdrawn for some years. 


by composing it in the 
key of F sharp major. 


Effective Instrumentation 


For the advanced Debussyites, the 
music may have seemed tame compared 


The Academy approved of De- | 


which he played for the first two move- 
ments. It was as though one man and 
one instrument were playing the con- 
certo, rather than two men and an 
orchestra composed of many individuals 
of varying tastes and dispositions. Oc- 
easionally in the last moment the or- 
chestra was the merest trifle back of 
the accented beat. 

To particularize on the excellences 
of Mr. Witek’s performance would 
take much space and perhaps prove 
unprofitable. His performance was 


‘engrossing in its expensiveness and its 


; 
} 
| 


‘Le | 


; 
i 


announcement of 
in the sensuous 
the proportion 


fire; in the lordly 
certain themes and 
singing of others; in 


chair in the orchestra 


~ Ee 


land the coherence of the conception; | 


jin the 
Aa this was refused, the piece!/observed in the rendering 
De-| 
bussy showed his sense of Sngsemton 
unwarrantable | 
This, too, dis- | 
pleased the gentlemen of the Academy. | 


| reason exhumed by Dr. 


tothe later compositions of Debussy. | 


The majority of those present, how- 
ever, were delighted by the freshness 
arid the spirit of the composition, by 
the -exceptional beauty of the instru- 
mentation, of which it may 
that familiar instruments are used 
with unfamiliar and exquisite effect, 
and instruments that are unfamiliar in 
the orchestral sense of the word are 
employed with the happiest results. 
Note the singular skill with which the 


two pianos are employed—instruments - 
incompatible | 


supp to be almost 
with orchestral homogeneity of tone. 
The composition was heartily ap- 
plauded.- BES 

Mr. Witek played the Tschaikowsky 
concerto, Contrary to custom, he had 
not resigned his duties as concert- 


be said4 


deliberate 


and barbaric music. A master inter- 
prevation which made a curious con- 
certo almost stronger and finer than 
it was, and that with the loss of no 
essential characteristic. 
Liszt’s “Hungaria’ was for some 
Muck and 
exceedingly brilliant per- 
formance, for the first time at these 
concerts. The reason for this being 
the first performance by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra of the piece was 
made clear by its performance. 
Despite a vigorous march theme with 
a spirited Hungarian twist and a few 
orchestral effects that are dramatic 
as well as astonishing, the piece is 
one of the emptiest, taken as a whole, 
of the compositions of TAszt that we 
have heard. Roaring, swaggering 
emptiness. Why not some noise? 
Why not an anvil or two? Why not a 
portion of P. T. Barnum’s admirable 
forces set agoing on the stage? For 
this trapeze music, there is, thank 
heaven, no use in a 
audience was & little bored and rather 
astqnished and somewhat displeased. 
For a rarity, the audience was right. 
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CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in E flat major, No. 5 
TONE POEM, “Death and Transfiguration,’’ op. 24 


Op. 73 
I. Allegro. 


SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 4, op. 98 


I. Allegro non treppo. 


II. Andante moderato. 
PRELUDE to “‘Tristan and Isolde”’ 


AXIY. CONCER®. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7, AT 8 P.M. 
The Everett Pianoforte used 


II. Adagio un poco moto. 
IlI. Rondo: Allegro ma non troppo. 


IV. Allegro energico e passionato. 


SEASON 1913--14 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor. 


Symphony Hall. 
Dr. KARL MUCK, 
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THERESA CARRENO, 


ax AFTERNOON. OF THRI -FOLD 


MIRACLE 


Dr. Muck and the Orchestra Outdo Them- 
selves—Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, the | 
Prelude to “Tristan” and Strauss’s 
“Death and Transfiguration” as Never 
Here Before—Mme. Carreno’s Interlude 


NTO the Symphony Concert yesterday, 
alike into conductor, orcheStra and au- 
dience came something very like in- 
spiration. Twice or thrice last year , 
in the final concerts of the spring it simi- 


larly descended upon the gray spaces of | 
Symphony Hall. ‘This year, they that | 


people it on Friday afternoons have waited 
long for another descent of the divine fire. 
\At last it came and as though to make 
amends for the waiting, in deeper and 
more glowing measure than for many a 
day. Dr. Muck keeps the level of his con- 
ducting surprisingly high and even, He 
never slights; he never flags; his mind 
and imagination, his musical instinct, his 
tonal sense, his revealing and transmitting 
personal force are always and entirely at 
the service of the music that he plays, of 
the band that he conducts, of the audience 
to which he ministers. They are very full, 
fine and rare powers. They make him a 
conductor hardly surpassed in these our 
days. The orchestra is now at the highest 
perfection it has attained in its thirty-odd 
years of existence. Master of every tech- 
nical necessity, sensitive and supple to 
every musical requirement, it has gone 
forward as never before, to an expressive 
eloquence that humanizes, dramatizes and 
poetizes the music that it plays. Its vir- 
tuosity and its sensibility are the servants 
of its mind, its imagination, its passion, en- 
kindled by the composer’s and the con- 
ductor’s will. As for the audience, it may 
not sit week after week under such con- 
ducting and such playing and not have its 
mind quickened, its perceptions Sharpened, 
its emotions stirred, its sense of beauty 
‘and power in music and performance en- 


\the divine fire. From’ the 2 conductee ae 


seo his orchestra; from. both it 
eated the audience. For. once 

ana” women in this Boston 

1914, sat as gods taking our ‘pleasure, © 

was hard to believe that even after 

hours and a quarter the concerto 


done. Long after the glow of it lingered; 
longer still will be the memory. ~ bie 


It is an old story that Dr. Muck has the’ 


divination that discovers—it knows ot. 


how—the pace at which music discloses it- — 


self in whatever character and with what- — 
ever beauty and power the composer has 
clothed it; that he has a like divination for. 
rhythm; that he sees deeply and luminously 
Into the form and the stibstance of music; 
’that he is master of the unfolding of both 
without break or hindrance to their flow 
‘and without an instant dulling of the mood 
or passion, the thought or the vision that 
has called them forth; that he js no less 
master of all the arts of modulation, pro- 
gression, contrast and climax; and that his | 
sensibility to the qualities and adjustments 


| 


of the revealing tone goes hand in hand 
with equal sensibility to the matter and 


the mood of the revelation. It is as old a 
Story that the men of the orchestra under 
Dr. Muck’s hand play not only as Wwirtuosi 
but as the living voices of the music, ap- 
prehending it with a common and quick- 
ened intelligence and feeling it with a 
common and imparting passion. The day 


to analyze and catalogue the attributes of 


Dr. Muck and the orchestra is nearly past. 


Their hearers know them now by the 


works in which they are hidden. The splen- 


dor of the achievement dazzles even the 


glory of the means. 

It was so yesterday with the last of 
Brahms’s symphonies—the symphony in BH 
minor. The ear heard the quick pace, the 


elastic energy of transition, the clear pro- 
jection of melody and phrase, the pitching — 


rhythm, the sober glow of instrumental 
and harmonic color with which conductor 
and orchestra filled it. So heard, it rose 
in line upon line upon the understanding 
as by a magic of tonal architecture. The 
song of the second movement seemed to 
weave itself out of nervous and glowing 


riched until it becomes in listening spirit Strands; the deep-voiced ‘cellos welled up- 


almost at one with Dr. Muck and his men. 


ward into it; the flutes added their ara- 


“The readiness is all’ and weekly that Pesaues; the horns their golden shadows, 


readiness awaits those descents of the di- 


vine fire that make the Pentecostal days of 
concerts. Yesterday it came upon conduc- 
tor and orchestra and through them upon 
an audience that listened rapt and trans- 
lated into the music that it heard. Under 

Dr. Muck’s hand that music spoke with an 


The whole music ran forward in intensi-~ 
fied and suffused beauty. The little scherzo 
smiled along its gay and bustling course 
out of the gravity of the whole. The 
brass flamed through the finale; the drum 
beats were eloquent; the strings gained 
new intensities; steadily the music gathered 
force; out of its rising and falling tumult | 


eloquence that a Brahms and a Strauss—if j+ ended as in grandeur. “y 


not a Wagner—may hardly have suspected 


The ear heard, the mind undepabouil ae 


that they had put into it. To an inspiration and through the hearing and the under-_ | 
that may have composed, he added an in standing came new imaginings and deeper +3 
spiration that surely revealed, enhancec emotions, which were really the. mirz tA 
and glorified. The music lived not merely that Dr. Muck and the orchestra w 
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with the “symphony. 
Brahms wrote it, as some of the commen- 
tators say, with the dread of death or this 
or that other thought and mood haunting 
his mind. It may even be, though the 
notion is highly improbable that he wrote 
it as proof of his mature skill in the in- 
vention and the manipulation of music. 
Of old some conductors used to play the 
symphony~as though it had been written 
by such a musico-mathematical process. 
Yesterday, as ‘‘absolute music’’ should, it 
spoke for itself in emotions that the music 


and the performance kindled and with no 
‘suggestion of the means that blew and sus- 
tained the flame. The recurring melody of 
the first allegro sufficed in its grave beauty; 
its course through the music was the emo- 
tion of tones in many kinds. The har- 
monic and the instrumental color made it 
like a silver-gray tapestry. Grave longing 
beautified by the depth of the emotion and 
calling upon the beauty of tones to set 
it free and enrich it at each new turn of 
meditation filled the andante. The scherzo 


Spoke its own mood and warmed its hear- | 
The finale waxed in the power that | 


ers. 


out of tumult brings exaltation and holds 
it close to grandeur. Passionate energy 
may be grave and deep as well as high and 
fiery; reflection as well as emotion may 
‘flower into the beauties of music. It was 
so that Dr. Muck played Brahms’s fourth 


Symphony as never here it has been played 
‘before. 


It is the .custom to glorify Wagner’s 
“Tristan’’ as an opera, because the music 
is concerned much with the expression of 
inner moods and passions and little with 
the denotement of external action. It is 
also the custom of many a conductor to 
play The Prelude as though it were a 
vivid cinematograph of erotic emotion, set 
on the house tops for the gaping eyes of 
those that like that sort of thing. It is 
also another custom to play it as so much 
exuberant tonal rhetoric and effect. Dr. 
Muck took the finer and the truer way. 
The Prelude is the music of fated desire 
mounting until the ecstasy stills and floods 
the foreboding and then descending until 
passion and pain seem to burn out their 
Own fires. It is intrinsically the music of 
the night, the solitude, the surrender to 
fate and longing in the garden. It is all 
music of the finest intensities that must 
glow and pierce out of it, that must rise, 
culminate and fade in a deep and still tonal 
radiance. 

To play The Prelude so was the second 
miracle of Dr. Muck’s working. Below him 
was an orchestra ninety strong. He made 
it sound like the two voices in the garden; 

‘put the richer, the deeper, the softer since 
Many instruments now spoke in them, The 
phrases of boding, the phrases of longing 
rose each upon each with a more poignant 
: _ intensity. (The feat of gradation in the 
"tone was hidden in the answering emotion 


It” may be that 


“that it wrought.) As” 


thrill into low and wenate speech 

was the advance of the music of desir, 
Higher and higher, deeper and deeper beg 

its intensity, less in the nervous excite 
ment of a Wagnerian progression than it 
the poignancy of the passion and the pain 
It was the height and depth of desire in th 
music and not the amplitude and the fore 
that wrought the climax as in an instant 
of gleaming culmination, as though the 
deep mass of tone glowed for the momen 
and then was shadowed again. The elate 
desire died; the agony softened; and the 
music fell away in phrases that darkened 
and grew still as the phrases of the ad- 
vance had brightened and grown poignant. 
The one feat of imaginative gradation was 
the complement of the other. For once 
The Prelude to “‘Tristan,’’ even in a Con- 
cert hall had come out of the garden. 


Between this miracle and the _ third 
miracle that was to come stood Beethoven's 
‘Wmperor’ concerto for interlude. 


Carreno of her 
piano, 


ripest years 


It # 
might have been a miracle too had the § 
sat at the a 
. | of 
In those days she has played it as Wf 


Dr. Muck had played Brahms’s symphony 7 § 


‘ 
? 


and Waegner’s prelude and as he was to | § 


play Strauss’s tone-poem. Like ghosts that 
she was calling from the music and piano 
rose yesterday the grandiose and glowing 
design into which she used to fashion the 
concerto: the splendors of tone that she 
could then spread over it; the fire of rq 

creative passion which made the long firgt 
movement seem like ardent improvisation, 
the depth of serene feeling in which sit 
used to clothe the slow song; the rhapsod! 

brilliant that of old flamed out of the 
finale. . Then the concerto was less “En 
peror” than Empress. The years’ subdue 
power, dim fire, and still passion and with 
out all three, a pianist may not play thl 

music, least of all when an excited or 
chestra behind is aglow with the beauty oO 
its own surging and_ straining for it 

smoking finals over propulsive force an 

brilliance under the leash in which the dis 
cerning and considerate conductor—for Dr 
Muck can be such—was holding it. Ther 

are light and delicate passages in the con- 
certo that Mme. Carreno still plays in ex- 
quisite tracery of beautiful tone. She has 
her moments of song that is still melting 
and golden. The old fire did flicker out of 
the finale. But the intensity and the 
power that the music demands are no 


longer in her—she that once could play this | 


music of, G, and for men so that no hint 
of the weaker sex clouded it. 


Then to the crowning miracle of a 
miraculous day. Dr. Muck may judge 
Strauss’s tone--poems as he will; but not 
one of the devoted and specializing con- 
ductors play them as does he, In his 
first time here, he gave the ‘Sinfonia 
Domestica,’’ a power—and also a beauty— 


. with which scarcely another conductor can 


clothe it. His version of ‘Don Juan’”’ 


By. 
at, « 
“ag 


stroke; 
means to large and passionate design. 


his adventures—t 


” His. Merit Wuletipelael™ is the rogue y nee 
: e spirit and the pity of 
them—alive in tones even heyond Strauss’s 


he made 


imagining. And so, yesterday, 
“Death and Transfiguration”’ 
itself, 
never here 


transcend 


it has been opened; every 


structural line, in every interplay of ther- 
matic idea and tonal deliniation; in every 


instrumental 


harmonic or 
in every adjustment of detail and 
So 
played, Strauss’s tone-poems would have 
been thrilling to hear as ‘‘absolute music,” 
all sinewy mastery, constant resource 
and passionate and propulsive power. 


CARRENO 


suggestion of 


SOLOIST AT 


SYMPHONY 


PROGRAMME, 
3rahms—Fourth Symphony. E minor, 
Wagner—Prelude to ‘‘Tristan and Isolde.”’ 
Beethoven—Fifth Piano Concerto. E-flat. 

Soloist, Mme. Teresa Carreno, 
Strauss—‘‘Death and ape iehagtia cresyl 
Poem. 


Ree proframme ris 


end, even if somewhat spoiled by i 

Such noble music made us ponder upon 
the tonal troubles now descending upon 
us, and wonder whether composers will 
ever accept such works as models again. 
Yet there were different schools and dif- 
ferent epochs represented and Strauss and 
Brahms were as far apart 
Says Louis C. 
his Symphony review. 


Tone 


ft" to 


A 


Brahms’ fourth symphony is one of the. 


masterpieces that did not go begging in its 
early days, for the composer received 
about ten thousand dollars for it. When 
the wonderful figure-treatment of this sym- 


| Phony is spoken of, this great figure ought 
hot to be forgotten 


Some of its effects are 


bold enough, 


' >xample, 
is in a very unexpected mode, the third 
Gregorian tone, but it immediately changes 
to a strange mixture of major and minor, 
which, althouzh strange, is very beautiful. 
Somehow the older composers did not sac- 
rifice beauty while making experiments. 
The Scherzo (almost a Rondo) is not as 
Playful as most Scherzi, but is brusque and ; 
bizarre. Brahms and Schumann were ndt 
born Scherzo-composers, the one was too 
phlegmatic, the other too pensive, ‘for 
dainty merriment. e need scarcely say 


* > Pw af 


There was the music opened as 


as the poles, | 
ry p . , i 
HDlson in the Advertiser in- 


Bp but never ugly. The begin- * 
ning of the slow movement, for 


“how wéil the strongly-contrastea»mo 
this symphony. were brought out. e 
was perfection of playing, of caters eta-— 
tion, of enjoyment. The Scherze was the 
‘most striking in its performance. It 
/ seemed Sima, ke a new movement, al- 
though both is and the finale are open 
to the charge of exaggerated enone on 
this occasion. The finale was someti 
blatant. ey a 
_. Very few women ought to gttempt Beet- 
hoven’s “‘Emperor’ concerto. It is a Vie 
rile; a masculine work. But Adele aus der 
\Ohe used to doit, and a few other females 
have won success in it. But no greater 
suctess than the lioness of the piano, Te- 
resa Carreno, won yesterday afternoon. 
This tropical pianist only seems to gain 
balance and breadth with the years. She 
| was always brilliant, but now theré seems 
a solidity and reserve foréa combined with 
this brilliancy which makes Mme. Carréno 
one of the most attractive pianists of the 
present ag 
Now followed the masterpiece among 
modern orchestral works, to give a fitting: 
climax to a concert that was worthy and 
dignified from the first note to the last. 
" We have had some powerful perform- 
ances of this composition in Boston in 
_recent years. Mr. Fiedler was especially 
great in this; and so was Mr. Stransky. 
Familiarity with it only breeds increased 
admiration, and the performance yester- 
day was brilliant and graphic. We cannot 
( but think that Strauss has. receded some- 
what since this work. He has not been 
able to rival this overwhelming picture 
of an awful subject. The triumph over 
- death is as great a sermon in tones as 
has ever been written. It is euthanasia 
taught in music. But the great work and 
its great interpretation did not strike 
‘home quite as surely as usual, simply 
because many auditors had become sat- 
urated with music and could absorb no 
more. One should come fresh and reée- 
ceptive to such a strenuous work, and a 
Beethoven concerto, plus a Brahms sym- 
phony, with some Wagner ecstatics 
thrown in, is not a good preparation 
for it. 
Dr. Muck myst also learn the physicai 
fact that if one tries to pour three pints 
j into a quart bottle something is sure to 
be wasted. 


‘CARRENO SOLOIST. 
WITH SYMPHONY 


At the 14th public rehéarsal of the 
Symphony orchestra, yesterday after- 
| noon, Dr. Muck gave’ remarkable read- 
ings of Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, the 


prelude to Tristan, and Strauss’s ‘Death 
and Transfiguration.”” Mme. Teresa Car- 
reno was the‘soloist and played Beetho- 
ven’s “Emperor” concerto. The prelude 
_.to Tristan was particularly admirable, 
the conductor bringing out all. hay? pas- 
sion in a long crescendo, which r~ 


theless was aiways held wvitintiyi easels 
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the work calls for. Snow. co C$ 


i 1; it was the lean 
compassionate nee gevtne, Ana this Dr Muck Oonducts With 


symphony reeks of feath and is with- 
aut the noble music that brings hope) 
and confidence at the end of the one in| 


GREAT OVATION FOR 
SYMPHONY PLAYERS 


Orchestra Gives One of the 
Best and Longest Pro- 
grams of Season. 


ff 

This week’s Symphony pros m is | 
one of the best and longest of fhe sea-~- | 
son. The performance yesterday did 
not end until 4.50—an exceptionally late 
hour—but the customary exodus before 


the last number was missed this time, 


so keen was the eeneral desire to hear 
the orchestra in a long absent Strauss- 


tone drama, ‘‘Death and Transfigura- 
tion.’ Many women, impatiently or 
from habit, put their hats on, but they 
remained to catch the last measures 
of the thrilling Transfiguration theme. 
The ovation given the orchestra after 
the performance of the fourth 
Brahms symphony, the first number 
on the program, might well have been 
renewed at the close of the concert, 
for half of the tremendous effect made 
by the Strauss piece came from the 
artistic efforts of Dr. Muck and his 
hundred men and one woman—for yes- 
terday a second harp appeared for the 
first time this season. Dr. Muck gave 
a dramatic reading of “Death and 
Transfiguration’ —a clear, well-rounded 
interpretation, distinguished by keen 
feeling and unerring taste. Equally 
notable for its exquisite feeling and 
brilliant style was the performance of 
the prelude to Wagner's “Tristan and 
tsolde.”’ 
“These orchestral triumphs alone 
would have made the fifteenth matinee 
one of the extraordinary events of the 
year, but to heap up an already full 
measure the “mperor”’ concerto of 
Beethoven was given a place on the 
program, with Mme. Teresa Carreno as 
soloist.  The- audience applauded the 
veteran pianist: liberally. : ; 
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Symphony in 


Morel io fle 
Symphony Conducted by Dr. 
Muck for First Time in 
Boston. 


—_ 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The 14th Public Rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon. There was not a vacant seat. 


The program was 4s follows: 


Ho minor, No. 4......+++--- Brahms 
Prelude to ‘Tristan und Isolde’’........Wagner 
Concerto for piano, E-flat major, No. 5...-. 
Beethoven 
‘Death and Transfiguration’’. ...+++++>+: Strauss 

Dr. Muck conducted the sympbony by 
Brahms for the first time in Boston, He 
put it on the program of March 28, 1908; 
but as he was then indisposed, Mr. 
Wendling, the concert maser, ecnduct- 
ed in his place. 

Yesterday the performance was an in.- 
pressive one, first of all by a singulariyv 
skilful choice of tempi. We have heard, 
and within recent years, the first mOve- 
ment dragged out beyond endurance, 80 
that there was little contrast between it 
anda the Andante that follows. While 
Dr. Muck preserved the austere, gran: 
itic character of certain pages, and they 
are in the majority, the Andante wes 
sung, and the inherent melancholy w:ts 
contemplative, even tender, not wholly 
pessimistic. 

The third movement, the one that 
Brahms’s friends protested especially 
against when they first heard it, was 
played in the spirit indicated by the 
composer, i. é., in jocose manner aud 
with amazing spirit, while the per- 
formance of the final variations was 4 
triumph for leader and orchestra. 

Some find in this symphony a pro- 
gram. This one says that the composer 
was influenced by Sophocles; that one 
sees in the Andante the desolate Cam- 
pagna, the’ Finale suggests to still an- 
other the burial of a soldier. et them 
rave. The fourth symphony may pic- 
ture to Mr. Kalbeck the tragedy of 
human life. To Mr. Jones or Mr. Rob- 
inson it may portray the struggles of 
life, while Mr. Smith may 


{die Winde’’; d’Albert, ‘“Venushymne.”’ 
think vague: 


(} minor. 

After a superb performance of 
Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde,”’ 
which Dr. Muck worked a remarkable 
crescendo, a passionate performance 


without screeching—fo- the passion of; 
some conducting this prelude is only; 


caterwauling —Mme. Carreno played 
Reethoven’s great concerto. She was 
last here in December, 1909, when she 
plaved Tschaikowsky’s concerto with 
her accustomed fire. During her 4b- 
sence she celebrated the 50th anniver-' 
sary of her appearance in public as 
a pianist. 
long, brilliant, romantic career. . 

Yesterday she gave a sotto voce ver-; 
sion of the concerto. Her playing was 
careful, exact. The runs Were smooth 
and even: the phrasing was precise and: 
neat; but the noble breadth and sweep, 
the chivalric dash, the imperial stateli- 
ness that .should characterize the per- 
formance of this concerto—all were lack- 
ing, and the interpretation of. the 
Adagio was pale’ 

The concert was a long one and many, 
unfortunately for them, left without | 
hearing a most dramatic reading of 
Strauss’s tone-poem. When this work | 
was first played in New York a critic 
of that city described it as a charnel-> 
house piece. It is true that Strauss’s 
hero is a long time in dying and he dies’ 
hard, but the majesty, the sublimity of, 
the ‘“‘Transfiguration’” section must ex- 
cite admiration even in the minds of, 
those prejudiced against “realistic pro- 
gram music.’’ Death ‘“‘may not be so 
difficult, may not be so terrible, as our 
fears whisper. The dead kcep their 
secrets and in a little while we shall be 
as wise as they—and as taciturn.’’ So 
wrote a man under sentence of death 
when he was still young. But when we 
hear such music as the ‘“Transfigura- 
tion” we recall the saying of Sir Thomas 
Browne: ‘Man is a noble animal, 
splendid in ashes‘ and pompuus in the 
grave.”’ 

The program of the concerts next 
week will be as follows: Tschaikowsky, - 
Symphony in F minor, No. 4; Dukas, 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice ;” Cornelius, 
overture to ‘‘The Barber of Bagdad.” | 
Elizabeth van Endert of the Berlin 
Royal Opera will sing for the first time 
in this country.. She will sing these) 
songs with orchestra: Wolf, “Verbor- 
genheit ? Strauss, ‘‘Wiegenlied” andl 
Caecilie”; Humperdinck, ‘“‘Es Schaukeln 
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‘Mme Garreno Appears as Soloist in 


She has had ah unusually, Beethoven 


Unusual Fire. 


een nee ee 
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Emperor’ Concerto. 
rte. 0.7 /%# 
The program of the 14th symphpny re- 


hearsal was as follows: Dr Muck con- 
ducted, Mme Carreno was soloist. 


Symphony Nio. 4 
Wagner.Prelude to ‘‘Tristran and Isolde 
Concerto No. 5 in E— flat 


‘Death and Transfiguration”’ 

The concert was an unusual one even 
by this incomparable orchestra, and its 
eminent conductor, Dr Muck, seemed 


Strauss.... 


baptized with fire from off some altar | 


which is not wholly common to him. 
The performances given the symphony 
and the prelude were overwhelming 
in their virtuosity and emotional vi- 
tality. They alone would have been an 
ample program. Had they been fol- 
lowed only by the mighty tone poem 
the latter would have fallen on fresher 
ears, and its sweeping majesty the bet- 
ter appreciated. 

The manner in which Dr Muck read 
the Brahms symphony and the men 
responded to him was one not to be 
forgotten. It was a performance ex- 
traordinary for its wonderful, micro- 
scopic clarity, for the lucid and just ex- 
position of every thought, for the suc- 
@ession of nuances, by which one pas- 


sage melted into another, f 
searching sense of rhythm sad al bt 
cent that made the first movement a 
dramatic scene and gave personality to 
the subjects contending as protagon- 
ists. The unrelenting, heroic conflict 
assumed its true epic character. It 
was a battle of souls. The lyric. pas- 
sages sang in due contrast, but the 
austere, indomitable temper of the 
work received a wonderful incarnation, | 
Wagner's immortal music was played 
as the epitome of the rapture and an~. 
uish of human passion. Every, value | 
atent in harmonic or orchestral color | 
or in the plasticity and gathering in- | 
tensity of a phrase or _ restrained 
thought seemed to have yielded up, its: 
secret. The ascent to the impending. 
et withheld climax. was a masterpiece. | 
n emotional suspense. The symp ony 


of tone, its poignancy, the heart quali 
jit gathered and acy. | AF : 7 


ed and the lofty 
and of reverence 


spirit of tragic beauty 
brought again | 


that envelopéd it—these 
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to mind, the Pity, na At & 
‘1 Mane Carreno played as a great artist 
might play, who ago had wr eetes 
‘the gecrets wf technic rom the dy ' ; 
who had learned that to play clear Y, 
with good tone and with a sense vi 
proportion, was the of emotiona 
ae on, who with the f | Pampas 
with the diminution of physicgy. tk gt 
and the fires of youth, had lived — : 
in introspection and in the 
of the mind and spirit than @ 
hands, and who » yg Aen 
music of long and, sac | 
f itself, music which | 
gd ee ane used to hear it, music 
dience heard only as’.an 
irit of Beethoven Tre- 
rtions of the fi 
telling and ex- 
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FINE PROGRAMME, | 


ga; BUT TOO LONG 
} % 
THIS WEEK’S SYMPHONY 
CONCERT MUSIC NOBLE 


Brahms, Wagner, Beethoven and 
Strauss, With Mme. Carreno as 


Soloist. 


By Louis C. Elgon. 
PROGRAMME. 


Brahms—Fourth Symphony. FE minor. 
Waegner—Prelude to ‘‘Tristan and Isolde.”’ 
Beethoven—Fifth Piano Concerto. E-flat. 
Soloist, Mme, Teresa Carreno, 
Strauss—‘‘Death and  ‘Transfiguration.’’ 
Poem. 


‘Tone 


A great programme from beginning to 
end, even if somewhat spoiled by its length. 
Such noble music made us ponder upon 
/ the tonal troubles now descending upon 
us, and wonder whether composers will 
ever accept such works as models again. 
Yet there were different schools and dif- 
| ferent epochs represented and Strauss and 
| Brahms were as far apart as the poles. 
| Brahms’ fourth symphony is one of the 
masterpieces that did not go begging in its 
|@arly days, for the composer received 
/about ten thousand dollars for it. When 
the wonderful figure-treatment of this svm- 
Phony is spokea of, this great figure ought 
not to be forgotten. Some of its effects are 
bold enough, but never ugly. The begin- 
ning of the slow movement, for example, 
is in a very unexpected mode, the third 
Gregorian tone, but it immediately changes 
to a strange mixture of major and minor, 
which, although strange, is very beautiful. 
Somehow the older composers did not sac- 
rifice beauty while making experiments. 
The Scherzo (almost a Rondo) is not as 
playful as most Scherzi, but is brusque and 
Kigarre. Brahms and Schumann were not 


‘born Scherzo-composers, the One was too 
phiegmatic, the other too .pensive, for 
dainty merriment. We need scarcely say 
how well the strongly-contrasted moods of 
this symphony were brought out. There 
was perfection of playing, of interpreta- 
tion, of enjoyment. The Scherzo was the 
most striking in its performance. It 
seemed almost like a new movement, al- 
though both this and the finale are open 
to the charge of exaggerated loudness on 
this occasion. The finale was sometimes 
blatant, 
Waener’s Prelude, 

We are going to have a brace of un- 
happy lovers done in the Italian style, at 
the opera, on Monday, 
Re’’) and it was well to anticipate them 


by a couple of similar unfortunates done | 
But we doubt if | 
Wagner's love opera is essentially Teutonic | 
would | 
‘Tristan | 
more in- | 
heroine #@ 


in the German manner. 


after all. Any ordinary German 
melt at the fervid temperature of 
and Isolde,’’ and this pair are 
tense than any Italian hero and 
vet discovered. The shivers and shudders, 
the great crescendo, the wonderful climax 
of this prelude, were given with dramatic 
effect. Again criticism, in the 
animadversion, is impossible, but the pre- 
lude could have been omitted 
on account of the length of the programme. 

Very few women ought to attempt Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘Ikiemperor’’ concerto. It is a Vi- 
‘rile, a masculine work. 
Ohe used to do it, and a few other females 
have won success in it. 
success than the lioness of the piano, Te- 
resa Carreno, won yesterday 
This tropical pianist only seems to 
balance and breadth with the years. 
was always brilliant, but now there seems 
a solidity and reserve force combined with 
this brilliancy which makes Mme, Carreno 
one of the most attractive pianists of the 
present age. 

The coda of the first movement, in which 


gain 
She 


orchestra and soloist combine in a grand | 


cadenza was very exciting and it was not 
‘astonishing to find a great enthusiasm 
displayed at this obviously artistic work, 
but the shading of the slow movement, 
and the ensemble of the finale were cer- 
tainly as remarkable. It was altogether a 
most effective interpretation of a classical 
masterpiece, one of the great piano events 
of this crowded piano season. The oc- 
taves, chords, and runs of the work dis- 
played a great technicist, but back of 
these there was something more-—a sreat 
artist and an intelligent student of Beet- 
hoven. 
Strauss’ Masterpiece. 

Now followed the masterpiece amons 
modern orchestral works, to give a fitting 
climax to a concert that was worthy and 
dignified from the first note to the last. 
We have had some powerful perform 
ances of this composition in Boston 1n 
recent years. Mr. Fiedler was especially 
ereat in this; and so was Mr. Stransky. 
Familiarity with it only breeds increased 
admiration, and the performance yester- 
day was brilliant and graphic, We cannot 
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has ever been written. 
taught in music. 
its great 
home quite as surely as usual, 
because many auditors had become sat 


urated with music and could absorb no 4, Tugged power that Dr. Muck em- 
sheuld come fresh and re- 
_ceptive to such a strenuous work, and a 
' Beethoven concerto, plus a Brahms sym- 
ecStatics 
not a good preparation 


} more. One 


‘phony, with 
ithrown in, is 
for it. 
Dr. Muck must also learn the physicai 
fact that if one tries to pour three pints 
into a quart bottle something is sure to 
| be wasted, 


some Wagner 


It is euthanasia holy that i 
But the great work and | 
interpretation did not strike Qine: RO: Be nmoun- ~ 
simply tain heights. The contemplative vein; 


s not without joy. There 


. 


is the thought of the cleanness. of na- 


ture, and the tang of. the. air of | 


of the work is tempered with a splen-+ 
phasized. Hence the symphony had a 
grandeur and a virility, in addition to 
its poetical mood and the lyric charae- 
ter of (such themes as ‘the opening 
treme of the first movement, which 
had not been appreciated before in 
such a degree. 
And for us this is not the least, but 
“perhaps the greatest of the Brahms 
symphonies. Granted the heroism of 


_~ the first; the lovely vernol mood of the 


MEMOR ABI - ' all in its sheer musical quality, A 


CONCERT BY 
SYMPHONY 


ae a 
Brahms, Berihihen, Sea, the purest in its materials, 


Wagner and Strauss 
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BY OLIN DOWNES 


One of the most remarkable con- 
certs in the recent history of a re- 
markable organization was the public 
| rehearsal of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra yesterday afternoon in, 
Symphony Hall. Then Teresa Car- 
reno, pianist, was the soloist—her  ve-' 
| Nicle, the Beethoven “Emperor” con- 
| certo, and the orchestral pieces were 
} the 4th symphony of Brahms; 
; 
| 
| 
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prelude to “Tristan: and Isolde”; the 
tone poem, “Death and. Transfigura- 
tion,’ of Richard Strauss, 


‘ 


er 


BRAHMS’ GREATEST 


‘n an unustial mood, apparently, Dr. 


pics Save memorable performances of 
“Tese orchestral works, If the second- 


on Programme | = 


+ with the 


second, and 


third. 


the romanticism. of the 
The fourth towers: above them 


#of an existence which draws him into 
the whirlpool in spite of himself. Sen- 
,uous beauty or intellectual ascetism 

are equally without lasting fascination! 

‘for him, and if his purpose has been 

1? high one, he steps inte a realm where 

Nall that has been is fused into a beauty 

| that is not merely sensuous or emo- 

| tional, or intellectual, but a marvellous | 
| essence for which the nearest name is! 
tart.’ The, fourth symphony is the’ 

greatest of Brahms works in this form 

' because of them all it is the most im- 


cra outlives passions, and the tumult 


‘Fesich are cleansed of all earthy tissue; 
finest in its structure and workmanship. | 
The slow movement is an expression . 
that Brahms exclusively attained, while 

‘the final passacaglia becomes more and 
nore, to the hearer, one of the great- 

pages in all symphonic literature. 

The earlier symphonies of Brahms 
may perish with the passing of the 
generations that feel and listen as this 
one, and possibly the third symphony 
is a little weak—with all its charm) 
and its opening theme, that is like a 
bolt from Jove—for a work of such 
dimensions; but the last symphony ‘is 
one that is beyond and above changes 
of fashion or feeling, social or artistic 
revolutions. It is one of the very few 

_masterpieces that come nearest to the 
Greek conception of art. The per- 
formance is not to be described, any 
more than the music. Say what we 
will, the cold print is not a fit medi- 
um for the impression given by the 


the? masterpiece, 


There was then the exceedingly 
eloquent reading of the “Tristan’’ Pre- 
lude. And Mme. Carreno, who in her 
interpretation of the concerto stood by 

™ Muck in his reading of the sym- 
phony, played the composition, which is 
to us all too familiar, as one alone 

composer, There are no 
greater pianists before the public today 
than Mme, Carreno when she Ze) 
such music. And finally, there was the 
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tremendous sincerity which is found in . 
this music. With all the flaming rheto- ‘Rack 


“said things in this music that sear in- 


great tone, poem. “cll 18 a pity that | pape aig | 
‘Strauss appears. te “have. foredien:’ the] |) 2% meee ts hme 


Ly and | . se. Music” if es 
i ie put into it, and whe 
ric of the modern orchestra, he has}! Wyék bart his musicians ‘gave ‘anid Wit 
in 
to the very depths of the conciousnes# the audience hennret Pir! pa oo 
of htuman beings. That a man _ could part by the constan unrelen g H 
live, after this watch at the portals of plause. Mme. Carreno was repeatedly 
life and death seems strange. The \recalled, one felt as a friendly tribute. 


music is of such intensity and over- dnd Gt ao | 
hig 2 power that the hearer who to the stately and gr 


n | 
has Pasded through the experience be- eelebrates with such lovely art her ow | 
fore must brace himself for the ordeal fiftieth jubilee. 4 
that faces him again. And:+the tumult-|}| Jr was a long time ago that a reviewer 


pe aa Er tis “woukriun’ raat | of the Symphony concerts demanded for 
nly mate 


“é 
ance of the apotheosis. Yesterday two | ‘the hall a sign saying This way out in| 
harps added to the splendor and the|!case of Brahms.’ It is longer since Wag- 


color of, the performance, and It may ‘lner and Brahms were supposed by their 
be said that Dr. Muck’s conception of |agherents to be at opposite poles of 
oy Wan indeed an unforgettable read- }music—though they were themselves al- 
ing, and the concert as a whole, al- | ways friendly. It is long since Liszt 
though overlong, one to be remem- hailed Brahms as the rising star of ro- 
Epcciahe in years to come Bs mle | manticism—Brahms the great conserver 
of classic form. But hearing how the 

Mie seat PRESENTED “Tristan” prelude fits into the mood of 
Selene « Morileaxr— Feb. 1514. ‘the Brahms fourth symphony, one gets a 
hearsal|ne™ glimpse of the essential unity of all 


The program at the public re bhatt 


of the Boston Symphony orchestra, Karl) 
“Muck, conductor, on Friday afternoon at | orchestration, and he was.for a time 


symphony in E minor, No 4, op. 98; ‘Strauss, chiefly interesting because of 


| hi sual combining of instrumental | 
Wagner, prelude to “Tristan und Isolde” se ae for his tah symphony ha | 
Beethoven, concerto for piano, No. 9,) used a key which opinion names dull | 
in E flat major, op. 73; Strauss, tone} and colorless. It is as if he proposed 
Laie. “Death and Transfiguration,’ op.| to himself the most difficult task. That 
'24. The soloist was Mme. Teresa Oat ee Sie Her ul ™ on 7 | 
trusted by the friends of Brahms and | 
For those who recall that this 1s thel oven by himself. The whole is like an. 


| reno. 


Brahms is admitted today a master of | 


“Symphony hall] was as follows: Brahms,; even pronounced, as some people think | 


tober desclatoe: - "the cuitadita Mart! by hrases: oF 
velously played ‘and colored, ‘with the meita | tones over the. sip aishak 
softer violet tones. prevailing, yet here | paniment of the strings, were notable 
and there the yearning dig of the for what was read into the simple pas- 
arching sky “sung out in the melodies. sages. Here again the flute spoke out 
Melancholy is never the keynote of/in a bit of dialogue with the piano, = 
Brahms’ noble art. He seems ~further The concerto may be long, but as given 
from it even than Beethoven, and we | here it did not seem so. It was full of in- 
know that Beethoven said music should | teresting lights and shades and subtleties 
‘never draw tears but always strike fire.| which one had not suspected before | 
One may fairly connect the musica! Beethoven. It is something to discover | 
thought here with the dramas of Sopho- ° Beethoven anew, even if the performance 
cles, read by Brahms during the composi- seem a little what the painting cult call 
‘Ition of the symphony. Here is all hel de igeled.” It lacked unity. It is mter- 
beauty of the “Antigone,” for example, | esting, by the way, im acc ‘counting of Mme, 
with the crude points of the story left} Carreno in this program, to recall that it | 
‘out. The advantage of music over drama! was the Emperor of Brazil, neighbor of 
is that ugly realism disappears under |'Mme, Carreno’s Venezucla, who encour- 
the translation into tone of the human} aged the composition of ‘Tristan und 
greatness and goodness intermingled | Isolde” once by ordering an opera of 
‘with events. This is why one can en-| Richard Wagner when there were few 80 
i|dure in an opera plots that would be/| rich to do him reverence, 
revolting in the theater. So this mania io | The “Tod und Verklaerung” was an- 
seems like the essential beauty of} other piece of consistent orchestra play- 
| Sophocles’. great drama with the horrors! ing. It began like a breath out of no- 
‘left out. The work was played like an| where. One heard it and did not. And 
‘| instant new revelation of unseen beauty. | from that wonderful beginning the whole 
‘(| Once the flute soared over the rest like a 1 grew and. poised in perfect- balanee of 
| bird over brown stubble. It was answered line and color.. Here again the flute has 
by a deep heart searching melody that its silver song of promise.. The perfectly 
was Brahms indeed. In fact, although the studied proportion here prevented any 
| program may be interpreted as a reverie sense of gloomy length. This one of the 
on sorry things the exquisite work of the — two or three noblest works of Strauss. 
| flute in every number was like, a voice It has no despair in it. It is all “trans- 
of insistent hope. It is the painter’ 3' figuration.” It is worthy of note that 


“remark,” .or marginal key-picture of this composer also has lent himself to 
the whole performance. 


ee 


the influence of the Greek dramatists 


first concert of February and that Mme. autumnal landscape, which for the The “Tristan” prelude tones in per- and has felt the ennobling grandeur of a 


‘Carreno made her debut. in Boston as ‘thoughtful does not have the color of 


—— 
—- 


—_ 


‘a child wonder on Jan. 2, 1863, the day 
after the “Emancipation Proclamation” 
went into effect—50 years ago—this pro- 
\gram with its remarkable assemblings 


fectly with the Brahms andante. The 
| prelude was played as a marvel of con- 
| sistent expression. Not one phrase or 
figure went beyond the control of the 


‘decay but is the resolving harmony of | | 
the whole year. | 

The very changing of the leaves sav- 
ants today call their maturity or ripe-' @ | 


thought that contemplates from a high 
vantage point facts of man and nature 
and human life. 


ness, not their degeneration. So the 
quality of this music is deep, thought- 
ful, not dreary. The first movement has 


i f 
tuary by the American people. Two some rich color and the stern beaujy o 


hours and a half were needed for it, and rocky upland places, with the long vio- 
the attentive hearer departed feeling as let-blue hill lines stretching far away. 
if he had ranged through a whole world Dr. Muck’s interpretation has more fie | 
of poetry in thoughtful contemplation than is usually accorded this pg 
of the facts of human experience in the which is persistently classed in 

light of noble ideals. It was not a de- choly moods, yet one felt as if 

pressing or a sorrowful  experience,| more brilliance and go on the part of 
though the fourth symphony of Brahms, the orchestra. would have fully prove 
‘even more than ‘the Strauss tone poem, of this very movement exactly what i8 


of musical numberg seemed to be set 
‘forth in honor of the two great men 
and idéals that are celebrated in Feb- 


| quiet baton, as the intermingling voices 
h mounted in beautiful crescendo. Nothing 
in the whole was permitted to anticipate | 
| or take the edge off the closing effect, ¥ 
| where the flute tone rays clear as a star. ») BE ANNOU NCE I 
| Mme. Carreno’s Beethoven is her own, 
| and her playing opposite the great or- 
| chestra was a most interesting study 
| in antitheses. She plays Beethoven ten- 
| derly, romantically, with nuance and 
i rubato, much as she plays Chopin, ‘in 
| fact. The orchestra plays him as Bee- 
-thoven, In a gay moment of the dance 
Mme, Carreno let go in a gracious aban- 
don that was answered by the orchestra 
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by Goethe) 


Conductor. 
Sorcier’”’ (‘‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’’ ) 


Prograuute. 
i 
‘‘Rs schaukeln die Winde’”’ (‘“The Winds Rock’’) 
Soloist: 


SYMPHONY in F minor, No. 4, op. 36 
Medizval Hymn to Venus 


I. Andante sostenuto; moderato con anima in movimento 
SONGS with ORCHESTRA 


SONGS with ORCHESTRA 
“Verborgenheit’’ (“‘Retirement’’) 


‘“‘Wiegenlied’’ (Cradle Song) 


““Cacilie’’ 
Scherzo (after a Ballad 


“T,Apprent 


di valse. 
Il. Andantino in modo di canzona. 


Ill. Scherzo; Pizzicato ostinato: Allegro. 


IV. Finale: Allegro con fuoco. 


OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘“The Barber of Bagdad’’ 


AY. CONCERY. 


SEASON 1913--14 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 44. AT SF. M. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Dr. KARL MUCK, 
ELISABETH van ENDERT 


There will be no Public Rehearsaland Concert next week. 


RICHARD STRAUSS, 
RICHARD STRAUSS, 


mal 
S. 
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HUGO WOLF, 
PAUL DUKAS, 
HUMPERDINCK, 
D’ALBERT, 
CORNELIUS, 
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‘Photograph by Gerlach of Berlin) 


Mme. Boehm van Endert 


INFORMATION OBSCURED 


~ . 
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Py OW Loiey a «data rid 
Metin ait heli al Fi 
NE more German ginger of distinc- 
tion at home is about to try her 
fortunes in America and this time 
under the auspices of the Sym- 
hony Orchestra—Mme. Boehm van En- 
lert. For two or three years past, the 
nanagement of the orchestra has invited 
ome eminent virtuoso or singer to pay a 
brief visit to America and to appear only 
t its concerts and in a few supplementary 
ecitals. Two years ago it so summoned 
Ir. Hofmann, the pianist. A year ago it 
alled Mr. Kreisler, the violinist. This 
ear it has chosen Mme. van Endert. 
She will appear first at the Symphony 
oncerts of next week, go with the or- 
hestra on its ‘‘February trip’’ to New 


; 
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AT THE SYMPHONY, 


Mme van Endert Makes 


| Her American Debut. 
tube Flr. yf 7 


Pure Lyric Voice and Fine Art, 
| 


The program of the 15th Symphony 


|rehearsal was as follows: Dr Muck: 
conducted. The soloist was Mme Eliza- . 
beth van Endert, lyric soprano of the | 
.Charlottenburg Opera, who sang for the | 


first time in America. 

Tschaikowsky Fourth Symphony 
Songs with orchestra: 7 
Hugo Wolf ..., ‘‘Verborgenheit’’ 
Strauss * **Wiegenlied’’ 
Strauss ‘“Oaectlie’’ 
Dukas “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’ 

Songs with orchestra: | 
Humperdinck Eis Schaukeln die Winde 
d’ Albert Mediaeval Hymn to Venus 
Cornelius -- Overture, ‘‘The Barber of Bagdad’’ 

Tschaikowsky’s morbid melancholy in 
his fourth Symphony becomes oppres- 
Sive; it lacks the imagination, for ex- 
ample,of Byron; at times it is bombastic 
and sentimental. It is as though he 
Called the world together to behold him 
miserable and thoroughly enjoyed it. 
According to his program of the first 
movement he wrestles with fate expect- 
. ing to be beaten, nor is the spirit of the 

; last representative of the best in the 
| Tich store of folk music of his own 
, country, the final recipe which he offers 
‘for happiness, for a balm to woe. Nor 
‘Should the rapidity and confusion of 
_many pages be attributable wholly to 
| Tschaikowsky’s marriage of the Sum- 


OES Si 1A KORG OP LTE, OO ws: 


Charlottenburg Soprano Distloses : 


| oe ge an ret 
York and to other cities southward, sing in 
Cambridge and finally venture a. recital 
of her own in Boston and in New York. 
Mme. van Endert is a young and comely | 
woman, a lyric soprano who began to win 
her reputation at the Court Opera in 
Dresden—one of the best, operatic schools 
in Europe—and passed thence to the Royal 
Opera in Berlin and to the new German 
Opera in Charlottenburg. At all three she : 
made her way in lyric parts by the quality 
of her voice, her artistry in song, and 


her skill in impersonation and interpreta- 
tion. Of late she has ventured song reci- | 
tals with hardly less praise and it is as a 
concert singer that she comes now to 
Boston and to appear with Dr, Muck 
again, | 


' 
: 
; 
; 
; 


iner preceding the composition, an ai- 
liance unaccountable and speedily end-. 
ed, but well nigh disastrous to his state 
of mind. | 

| The composer wrote to his friend and 
, patroness, Mrs Von Meck, of his hepe 
i for the scherzo. It is indisputably clever 
} 
i 


; 
' 
; 


in design. The passage for plucked 


; liance yesterday. ‘There was the sug- 
‘ gestion in Dr Muck’s Sweeping, yet ex- 
quisite nuances of a placid pool ruffied 
by sudden gusts of wind. The song for 
> oboe in the slow movement reflects the 


_ vein of Italian melody which flowed in 
'Tschaikowsky’s' writings, a passage 
which is hard to reconcile with empty 
and noisy measures in the final move- 
ment. 
Mme van Endert, who has been a 

member of the Royal Operas in Dresden 
> and Berlin, has a lyric voice, not of, 
great power or emotional warmth, but 
pure, well produced, used with intelli- | 
gence and made the expressive instru- | 
ment of a fine musical taste. A. certain: 
patrician quality pervades her singing, | 
lTyet not a patrician coldness. Mme van - 
1 Endert’s art would seem most to be en-- 
| Joyed in a recital of songs With piann. 
‘and in a more intimate hall. The 
‘Strauss cradle song was exquisite in 
‘tenderness, the Caecilie somewhat too | 
| heroie, although Dr Muck kept down. 
the fine accompaniment. Humper- 
| dinck’s lullaby had true intimacy and 
| d’Albert’s air was no more perfunctory 
than might have been expected. Venus 
has proved a greater inspiration to 
others. 

Mme van Endert gives further assur- 
; ance that German vocal art has escaped | 
pBayreuth’s traditional declamation. | 
She knows the value of the sustained 
and plastic melodic line, but does not 
Ba ounce the interpretative value of the 

ext, 

The performance of Dukas’ scherzo 
was a brilliant one. Carl August Peter 
-Cornelius, the friend and disciple of 
Lisat, moved that good man to strange 
‘generosity When he induced him to “ess 
.the production of ‘‘The Barber at Bag- 
-dad”” at Weimar, if the opera continues” 
as the overture begins. | | 


strings was played with incredible bril- 


—— 
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=. , | wr not taken seriously. N s its Byron- 

| | ism as. theatrical as that of the ‘‘Man- 

} | ta fred’’ symphony and the “Pathetic.” 
| ) Perhaps more than the others, even the 


Herat FttK/t 
ne 1 the 


Mme. van Endert Soloist 


Fifteenth Symphony 
Rehearsal. — 


“By PHILIP HALE. 


The bth Public Rehearsal of the Bos- 


ton Symphony orchestra took place yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall, 
Dr. Muck conducted and Mme. Elisabeth 
van Endert of the Royal Opera, Berlin, 
sang for the first time in America. The 
program was as follows: 

Symphony in F minor, No, 4.,Tscha!kowsy 


‘Songs with. orchestra: 


. “Verborgenheit”’ H. Wolf | 
6 SOL CT: adi PP ar eer Strauss | 


|. *Ceecilie”’ | Strauss | 


Scherzo, “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’’.. 
ukas | 
Songs. with. orchestra: | 
“Bs schaukeln die Winde’’..Humperdinck 
‘*Venushymne’’.... d’Albert 
Overture to “The Barber of Bagdad”’.. 
Cornelius 


Tschaikowsky in a letter to his friend |: 


Mme. von Meck told her how he wished 
his fourth Symphony to be interpreted, 
and he went to the trouble of giving 


‘some of the themes in musical notation. 
|The leading idea of the Symphony is 


Fate that hangs over our head like the 
sword of Damocles, Fate that is jealous 
of our happiness and thwarts our aspir- 


ations, As for life, what is it but a. 
eontinual alternation between disillusion- | 


izing, grim truth and passing dreams.of. 


happiness, 

The sécond movement expresses the 
melancholy that comes from memory of 
past days when the heart was young, 
and the blood ran warm. The third por- 
trays the capricious fancies of a man’ 
heated by wine, with excited nerves, 
thinking of nothing in particular. He, 
recalls a street song heard long ago. | 
There is the thought of a military band 
afar off. And in the finale the Byronic 
hero joins in the rough gaiety of the 
peasants who reck not of fate, are sim- 
ple, joyous, unconcerned, Yet in this 

lety the hero hears the reminder of 
Fate. The conclusion of the whole mat- 
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| wild, too Russian, this symphony ts 
Inow justly considered as one of} 

Tschaikowsky’s most characteristic | 
works. It has been more fortunate than 


5 


the “Pathetic” in that it has not been | 


heard so often, and its wailing is not so 
familiar that it is an o} story and 
01 


Fifth, it is a musical commentary on 
Tschaikowsky’s moods as revealed in 
his letters. | | 

There are the mannerisms, the toss- 
ing of a thematic fragment from one in- 
strument to another, the too. evident 


| preparation for the return of a the- 
i matic section, the curious and at times | 


childish embroidery of a theme when it 
appears for. the second or third time, as 
the Italians of the old school found de-| 
light in varying the aria in repetition; | 
there are also a few vulgar splashes, | 
but these mannerisms are not so annoy-| 
ing as in other works of the composer, | 
and they often add to the fantastical 
nature of the music. 

The performance was eminently mu- 
‘sieal -and dramatic, as was the per- 
formance of the Scherzo by Dukas. If 
the - title. “The . Sorcerer’s. Apprentice’ 
were not given to this Scherzo, and if 
there were no allusion to Goethe’s poem, 
would anyone ever guess the source 
of inspiration? And-sis it clear in the 
mind of any hearer, just how the music, 
entertaining as it is, illustrates this par- 
ticular poem? : 

The .overture..of Cornelius struck us 
yesterday as hardly worth while. There 
is constant talk in certain quarters 
about this “‘neglected’’ genius, but true 


| : : 
genius is recognized sooner or later and 


“The Barber of Bagdad’’ is over 5d 
years old. 

Mme. van Endert made a pleasant 
impression by the beauty of her middle 
tones and by the simplicity and modesty 
of her bearing. Her management of 
breath did not always allow her to 


phrase with advantage to poet and com-{) 
poser—this was especially noticeable in}) 
Wolf’s song. Strauss’s ‘‘Caecilie” de-|j 
mands a more dramatic voice and ajj 
more passionate delivery, but her sing- |/ 
ing of the two Cradle Songs moved the}; 


audience to hearty applause. 


D’Albert’s hymn to Venus may be , 


“mediaeval,” it is certainly not glow- 
ingly erotic. This Venus, though un- 
draped, would not shock Mr. Anthony 
Comstock, nor would. the Cyprian smile 
on, Kugen d’Albert for this hymn in her 
honor, although he is a man of several 
wives. : 

There will be fo concerts next week, 
The program for Feb. 27, 28 will in- 
clude Mahler’s Symphony No. 5 (re- 


peated at the request of many), and 


Wagner’s Siegfried Idyl. 


HOLE IN PAGE 


CONCERT BY DAY AND OPERA BY 
Jarman NIGHT 4 Ares 13 

ivime. Van Endert Proves a Pleasurable, 
but Not a Remarkable, Singer — Fa- 
miliar Pieces Upon Dr. Muck’s Pro- 
gramme, and One That Is Over-Famil- 
jar—Tschaikowsky and Formulas—“The 
Secret of Suzanne” at the Opera, with 

Mr. Scotti to Savor It 
OR the most part, the music sung, 


played and heard in public in this 
town yesterday gave easy pleasure— 


each piece according to its kind and | 


to the abilities of those concerned in the 
i performance of it. Being so pleasured and 
lusually with that which was already 
familiar to them, the audiences in concert 
hall and opera house applauded plentifully 
j} and went their way content. In Symphony 
| Hall, in the afternoon Dr. Muck and the 
j orchestra played pieces that have stood 
} long in its repertory and that are war- 
| ranted to please whenever they reappear 
' on its programmes—Tschaikowsky's fourth 
"symphony with the scherzo pizzicato; 
| Dukas’s tonal tale of “The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
§ prentice’’ his broom and his flood; and the 
4 overture to Cornelius’s opera, ‘“The Barber 
| of Bagdad,” which, the less often it is ac- 
tually heard, waxes in the note that tra- 
} dition has puzzingly woven about it. Be- 
tween whiles Mme. van Endert, a new 
i singer from the opera houses of Berlin, 
sang six songs with orchestra and made 
pleasant, if in no wise remarkable impres- 
sion in them. ‘So much for the afternoon. 
In the evening at the Opera House, 
“Pagliacci’’ was repeated with the familiar 
cast~Mr. Ferrari-Fontana and the rest— 
that have carried Leoncavallo’s fervid and 


fluent medodrama through the season, and 


Wolf-Ferrari’s comedietta, ‘The Secret of 
Suzanne,’”’ an operatic steed of very dif- 
ferent color, mettle and stride, was suns 
and acted for the first time this season. 
Onee. more Mr. Scotti and Miss .,ielsen 


his perversety playful spouse, 


—_—_-_-—_-—— 


Mme. van Endert 


The newcomer of the day. was Mme. van 
Endert, a young singer who has made her 
way in the opera houses of Berlin, who is 


paying her first visit to America and who - 


was persuaded to make it that she might 
| sing at a series of concerts by the Sym- 
@ phony Orchestra. She is hardly. past her 
first youth; she keeps her blonde comeli- 
ness; and she enhanced it yesterday by a 
rich, yet simple, frock of black velvet. In 
the good German fashion she appeared 


hatléss and gloveless, and she bore herself ~ 


with an elastic ease and composure. and 


took the parts of the jealous husband and | 


Then she set to her singing—of 
ted songs familiar by mutzh. 
repetition _at the Symphony Concerts— 


'-wolf’s ‘Verborgenheit,”’ Strauss’s ‘‘Iwulla- 
| By? and his “Cecilia.” Beyond question 


Dr, Muck is. right. in. his insistence that 
songs sung in a Symphony Concert must . 
be sung with orchestra. Otherwise they | 
sort ill with the rest of the pieces, with the 
great spaces of the hall, with the general — 
quality and atmosphere of the occasion, — 
Yet by the ‘same token he could encourage 
the singers to a wider choice. that might 
lead them: beyond a few over-familiar. 
pieces of Strauss, Wolf and Wagner; Mme. 
van Endert indeed set them an example 
when she wandered away into a second 
lullaby—this time by Hiumperdinck—and 
into a setting of a ‘Hymn to Venus’’ that 
d’Albert clothed ‘with music for a romantic 
play. True, in words and music Humper- 
dinck’s song: oozed a creamy and over- 
sweet sentimentality that made it musical- 
iv as cloying as some of the desserts that 
adorn German dinner tables, and d@’Albert’s 
hymn was no more than routine . compos 
ine dutifully done. But in the narrow f {]- 
of orchestrated songs, flowers are hare |) 
find. Perhaps the purists are’ rig! L 


' Strauss to the contrary notwithstanding 


when thev say that a sons orchestrated | 


ceases to be a song at all. 


7 Mie Se } 
As the freshness of youth is in Mme. van 


| Endert’s aspect, so is it also.in her tones. 


Her voice is a light, clear, supple, suave 


/goprano, all youthful timbres and. bright > 


lustres. It is delicate in body and in qual- 
ity, and it clearly resents the smallest ef- 
fort to force it. Accordingly when Mme, 
van Endert sings a song of outspoken and 
mounting passion like Strauss’s '“Cacilie” 
or when she would make long\ and arduous 
vocal ascents and fervent climaxes, 4s in 
d’Albert’s ‘‘Hymn to Venus,’’ she oyertaxes 
it. Then her tones are not always steady; 
they lose their evenness, and they become | 
a little shrill, to the detriment of the soft-— 
ness; freshness and_ brightness that are 
their best traits. On the other hand, in 
songs that exact no more than her voice 


. will bear Mme. van Endert’s singing gives 


te pleasure of light, bright tones, deftly 
ordered and imaginatively shaded, of clear 
and sensitive intelligence, with melody,” 
phrase, rhythm and accent, and of the 
charm of musing or sentiment expressing” 
itself in tones. The pleasure, however) 
came rather in miniature in the great | 
spaces of Symphony Hall, and in the gen-_ 
eral remoteness of the audience from the 
singer: She:was too. skilful and intelligent | 
not to make her tones carry *when they) 
were lightest and: softest, but there are. 
shadings of feeling that evaporate long bé=" 
tore they have traversed that long tunns 

for’ music. In a song recital in a “*tle» 





“hall with 


acts it and: shines init. 


The. Orchestral Pieces | 
Along with two or three of these orches- 
trated songs, possibly _Dukas’s scnaerzo of 


“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’? might wisely 


imagination of Dr. Muck | » geet 


with the music seemed more interéstin 
than its intrinsic quality. How adroit} 
they made the melancholy waltz play | 
and“out of the first movement; how swift! 


and bitingly ran the pizzicato passages 


staccati and .the rest—for the strings in th 
scherzo; how the brasses pealed out the 
rather melodramatic proclamationc 0 
dooming fate. 


All the eloquence of the music spoke out 
of the performance; yet, for once at les 


lottenburg, Which is a rival of the Royal | | Sn 


__. pera. a AS . y a") . 
~* Mme. van Endert, made a very, favor-. 


able impression. She measured up to 
the Symphony standard, not so much 
py beauty of voice as by the force of 
ner musical feeling and the grace and 
dignity of her style. She is the happy 


possessor of that artistic finish which . 


characterizes the best German singing. 
The German school does not favor the 
voice, but it, certainly does produce an 


LEAL LECT OE TTC 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


y Elisabeth van Endert was the soloist. 
yesterday afternoon at the public re- 
hearsal of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Symphony Hall. She sang 
‘Wolf’s “Verborgenheit”; the “Wiegen- 
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it seemed the eloquence of formula. No: 
there is no happens for man foredoomed 
by Fate to everlasting melancholy. Riot 


rest for a season or two on the shelves of 


exceptionally large share of full-fledged |jed” “Cn cilie” 
the orchestra’s library... The music dis- P 5 sd - lied” and “Cacilie” of Strauss; Hum 


artists. Thus Mme. van Endert’s ‘sing- 


plays its virtuosity and it did little miracies 
of transition, of shading, of rhythm, 
euphony and delineative suggestion in the 
performance yesterday. The spice of mis- 
chievous and ironic wit in the tale in tones 
may make it particularly Savory to Dr. 
Muck, and the telling is so amusing to the 
ear and so transparent to the following 
imagination that hearers rejoice init. Yes- 
terday, as it seemed, the amusement was 
now and then a little routine. Most of us 
know all the ‘“points’’ in Dukas’s music 
and not a few of those in the orchestra’s 
playing of it. 
pleasantly dim again, if the scherzo were 


“retired’’ for . season or two; while, if | 


Dukas should be represented, as indeed he 
deserves, on the programmes, his dance- 
poem, “The Peri,’’ excels even Schmitt's 
“Tragedy. of Salome.” 

From another point of view it is wise 


also that Cornelius’s overture to his opera, | 
“The Barber of Bagdad,” be not too | 


often taken down from its corner. Who 
| first invented the fable that Cornelius was 
' a notable but neglected composer and that 
his opera teemed musically with light 
' gentiment, gay humor, high spirits and alert 
imagination, none may surely say. Cir- 
cumstantial evidence points to Liszt as 
the guilty man, with sundry German re- 
‘viewers and essayists as accessories after 
the fact. Mere cynics in Munich have 
averred that these pundits were 80 busy 
with their propaganda that they seldom 
had leisure to hear their masterpiece or 
the yet more masterly overture to it. Per- 
haps, if they did, they would be as disil- 
lusioned as were many ears yesterday after 
the first pungent and pattering music of 
the barber himself was done. After all 
forty brilliant measures do not make a 


masterpiece. 


_ As the doubters of Munich have their 
sport with the rest of the word over the 
-music of Cornelius, so also have the Pari- 


sians with the music of T’schalkowsky. 
French ears have never been kind to it, 


and nowadays they seldom hear it. They . 


have even waited—these confident Parisians 
—for others to become like-minded with 
them. ‘Tschaikowsky’s music will not 
wear, they have said, and yesterday there 
did seem to be a seam here and a fray 
there visible and audible in this fourth 
symphony. Somehow the skill and the 


Recollection would be | 


as ‘he may through a finale of Russia folk 
tures, yet does. Fate beat him. down 


' March up and down life as he may, ye 


will Fate dog his steps. ‘He remember 
old pleasures—in modo di canizona—an 
Fate straightway embitters the song.  Hé 
takes refuge in sensuous joys—moderat 
con anima in movemento di valse—ani 
Fate springs out of them upon him. 4) 
this is the imaginative formula of most of 
Tschaikowsky’s symphonies, and the won 
der is that it has so long stirred the cheer 
ful and springy American temperament 
Perhaps our ears and emotions stir to it 
because it is different; perhaps also they 
answer because Tschaikowsky is so deeph 
and sincerely moved with it himself. Muc! 
more,surely they answer because his musi 
is so clear of melody, so vivid rhythm, s 
rich in color and so transparent of desiz. 
On its formal side it also runs by a for 
mula that has waste places and now ani 
then cheap and common spots ih it. No 
doubt, as the thorough-going say, they are 
the points of repose in the music. Per 


| haps; but in spite of those same 


it is possible that our musical generation 


in America has been overfed with Tschai- 
kowsky. 


MME. VAN ENDERT 


MAKES A SUCCESS) 


prvn hn A. LG / 14 | 
Shares 


German Soprano 
Honors With the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Dr. Muck introduced a new Germa" 
soprano, Mme. Elizabeth Boehm vat 
Endert, at the Symphony concert ye 
terday. He wags conductor ar the Royal 
Opera in Berlin when she made hel 
debut at the German capitai in 1910, 


and she was still a member of tc 
Kaiser's own company when Dr. Much 
returned to Boston. Now she holds te 
position of principal lyric soprano at 
the new Deutsches Opernhaus, Chr 


Hl 
ing of the dramatic medieval hymn to ~perdinck’s charming song, “Ks schaul- 
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Venus, from Eugen d’Albert’s musical 
setting of the Lothar comedy, “The 


|; Queen of Cyprus,’’ was no less effective 


‘in its way than the caressing’ tones 
with which she gave the Humperdinck 
“Cradle Song,’’ which was so roundly 
applauded. She also sang tle Strauss 
“Cradle Song,’’ and the same composer's 
‘Caecilie,’’ besides Wolf’s ‘‘Retirement,”’ 
all in German. 

This new German soprano’s hand- 
Some, stately appearance and unaffect- 
ed manner also commended her to the 
audience. She has that trinity of pro- 
fessional graces—youth, beauty and 
talent, 

But the orchestra also won a large 
share of the honors of the matinee by 
its brilliant performance of the fourth 
Tschaikowsky symphony and the 
Dukas tone picture, “‘The Sorcerer's 
Apprentice,’’ a setting of Goethe's 
verses describing the predicament of 
the apprentice .who learned’ how to 
make a broom fetch water before he 
learned how to make the-performance 
stop. It is a prodigious piece of tone 
painting, and equally prodigious was 
the performance. 

This week’s program ends with Cor- 
nelius’s overture to “The Barber of 
Bagdad.’’ The orchestra will be away 
next week. 
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SINGER ON 


STAGE WITH 


SYMPHONY 
a Van ee it 


Mime. 


Soloist— I'schaikow- 
sky's 4th Played 


yken die Winde”; d’Albert’s “Mediaval 

Hymn to Venus,” heard for the first 
\qtime here. 

The orchestral compositions were 

~ I'schaikowsky’s 4th Symphony; Dukas’ 

Scherzo, “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” ; 

Cornelius’ overture to “The Barber of 
) Bagdad.” 


| A BEAUTIFUL VOICE 
| Mme. van Endert has a voice of 
‘beautiful quality. She was at her 
‘best in the songs of gentler mood 
| which she undertook to interpret, as | 
| for instance, Wolf's ‘‘Verborgenhelit,”’ 


| the cradle song of Strauss, the cradle 
| 


ee ee er ee ee 


song of Humperdinck, a delightful | 
song and worthy of the composer of 
‘“TIansel and Gretel.’’ Listening to Dr. 
Muck’s conducting of the accompanl- 
ment of the passionate ‘“‘Cacille,’’ one 
wondered that singers ever undertake 


this song without the splendid or- | 


chestral accompaniment. The song of | 
dAlbert is an attempt at great! 
things, but there is more bombast); 
y than inspiration in it. Mme. van En- 
dert, a sincere and intelligent inter- 
”? preter, was recalled after her per« 
forman¢es. ae 
But the feature of this concert was 
the performance of Tschaikowsky’s 
symphony. No doubt the fourth sym- 
phony is weaker than either the fifth |; 
_or the sixth, but it is a work of ab- 


'sorbing interest, none the less. One 
must take the ideas for what they are} 
worth. They are often trivial and .not 
at all symphonic in their vane coe 


| 


ee ene 


Still, the unshakable sincerity and con-. 
viction of the composer, when felt as 
they were yesterday, are inescapable, 
and after Dr. Muck’s remarkably char- 
acteristic reading, one said, “What an 
interesting work. New wine in old 
bottles!’’ And, of course, the scherzo, 
played with really wonderful finish and 
spirit, was instantaneously successful, 
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‘The symphony was’ discovered ‘by the | 
conductor for his audiences. Yet pr. 
Muck does not admire Tschaikowsky. 

Fle does not admire him, but he plays 
him as Tschaikowsky would surely have 
been gratified to hear himself played, ~ 
Dr, Muck and his orchestra are now at 
the place where they play almost any- 
thing, and it is enjoyed by the hearer. | 
The scherzo of Dukas was also per- 
formed with surpassing brillianey, aj-j} _ trauss—*'Cacilic.’’ 
though not all the efforts of this ex-| PUkas—"'L’Apprenti Sorcier’’ 
traordinary orchestra and _ this re- | pe iher iar ill abi si 
markable conductor can make the work. | Be pv ont ‘chestra: 
for us, other than ‘‘old hat.” Cornelius’ is lp ng dae schauke! lie 
overture was good to hear again. Why (‘The Winds Rock’’). rae Oe 

as the opera not been heard more of- da’ Albert—Mediaeval Hymn to Venus. 
ten in this country. . Cornelius—Overture to the Opera ‘“The Barber 


ance of Tschaikowsky’s Fourth 
Symphony. 


PROGRAMME. 
Tschaikowsky—Symphony No, 4, F minor, Op. :\s. 
Songs with orchestra: 
Hugo Wolf—‘'Verborgenheit’’ (**Retirement’’), 
Strauss—‘‘Wiegenlied’’ (Cradle Sone), 


‘grave which will help her in creating an 


| American following. Indert’s ] ea 30 tty: 
The popular ‘‘Sorcerer’s Apprentice” and J talents, her voice is of the rich, 


the overture to “The Barber of Bagdad’’ brilliant type which the singing of Miss. 
by Cornelius completed the programme. Elena Gerhardt last season and of Miss | 


German Soprano Makes 


(‘*The Sorcerer’ 


+ thee gi be hel Ae, rm Hempel in the past two seasons | 


: has made familiar to American hearers, 
quaintance of American Musi- Her execution is not nimble enough to 


Z classify her among light sopranos and 
cal Public Interpreting Songs jer interpretation is not searching 


Winde’ 


“ 4 Arr. GW 
Considering Our Orchestra 3 , ,, /, 

Is it not an arguable proposition /that, 
while the Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
fZained in dramatic power and, possibly, in 
verve, under its present conductor, these 
qualities have been developed somewhat— 
€ver So slightly, to be sure—at the expense 
of the transcendant fineness of tone quality 
‘which it possessed in Mr Gericke’s last 
years? That, one might have hoped, would 


remain the outstanding glory, the differen- | 
tia, of the Boston band, not attainable in’ 


New York or elsewhere. Probably the nu- 
merous changes in personnel within the 
last ten years—some of them due to the 
retirement of aging members, 
been brought to this country in the ’80s— 
have made difficult the preservation of the 
supreme euphony to which the band, under 
Mr Gericke, attained. Few, if any, other 
conductors have ‘Mr. Gericke’s fineness of 
ear, and Mr. Gericke aimed at perfection 
of tone quality; yet it would not be just 
to say that Mr. Gericke put tone above in- 
terpretation, though he evidently believed 
that delicacy of tonal nuance was the es- 


whole, to be preferred to dramatic strength, 
which is always in danger of becoming 
mere “effectiveness,’’ or romantic ardor. 
New York and Chicago now have orchestras 
of first quality, to be sure, but Boston un- 
doubtedly still leads, and is likely to do so 
while Dr. Muck remains. [Springfield Re- 
publican. 


MISS VAN ENDERT 


GERMAN PRIMA DONNA WELL | 


| Adveriser - Feb. 


Orchestra Gives Glowing Perform- 


who had. 
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of Bagdad.’’ 
Soloist: Elisabeth Van FEndert. 


A ett 


The orchestra at the Symphony conce 
fave #2 glowing performance of Tschai- 


kowsky’s Symphony No. 4, ¥-minor, op. | 
386. The work was superbly played. The | 
first movement, the finest of the four, | 
was given a magnificent rendering, but | 
the audience preferred the virtuoso play- | 


ing of the third movement with its ex- 


quisite pizzicato passages for the strings. | 


After this movement Dr. Muck called 


his men to their feet to acknowledge the | 
insistent applause, and again at the close | 
of the work the entire orchestra shared | 


in the applause, 


Although the work was played only last | 


year it has been given so infrequently 
in Boston that it is something of a novel- 


ty to the Symphony patrons and the work, | 


easily grasped, made a quick appeal. 
The first movement, the movement with 


the wonderful motive and the haunting | 


waltz, is by far the finest in the work. 


The composer once spoke of it as rather | 


hard for the audience to grasp at a first 


hearing, but that was before the days of . 


| the moderns, 
‘sence of musical expression, and, on the 


Now it seems clarity itself. 


It is not the display portion of the 


Symphony and for that reason does not 
-make the bid for applause that the third 
It is im- | 
, measurably superior to the second move- 
-ment in which the theme is used for im- | 
_provisation till one wearies of it. | 
Miss Van Endert sang for the first time | 
By singing two songs, the | 
‘“Wiegenlied’’ and the ‘‘Caecilie’’ that Miss . 


and fourth movements make. 


in this country. 


Gerhardt has sung at these concerts she 


challenged comparison with that artist and 
she naturally challenges comparison with 


SINGS IN AMERICA | 


Miss Culp, who has recently sung Wolf 


and Strauss songs here, and with Miss Des- | 
/tinn, who like Miss Van Endert, first came | 


to Boston from the German operatic stage 
via the Symphony concerts, 
She has no such phenomenal voice as 


| Miss Destinn, Miss Gerhardt, or Miss Culp. 


RECEIVED AT SYMPHONY | 


Possibly many will find that she cannot 
establish a mood, in singing a song, like 
Miss Culp, but the fact remains that she 
has a lovely voice although not an espe- 


vecially big one, and that she sings with | 


authority. She attempted no such glowing 
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With Orchestra Assisting 


VIOLINS  APPLAUDED 


Pek 14. 1012 

With Mme. Elisabeth gor dg 85 ef 80- 
prano, as soloist, the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, Karl Muck, conductor, gave 
its fifteenth publie rehearsal in Sym- 
phony hall on Friday afternoon. The 
program was as follows: 
Symphony in F minor, No. 4, op. 36. 
Songs with orchestra: Hugo Wolf, ‘“Ver- 
borgenheit. Richard Strauss, “Wiegen- 
lied,” “Cacilie.” Paul Dukas, ‘The Sor- 


cerer’s Apprentice,” scherzo. Scngs- with 


die Winde.” D’Albert, “Mediaeval Hymn 


to Venus. Cornelius, overture to the 
opera, “The Barber of Bagdad.” Mme. 


van Endert made her first appearance in 
America at this concert. 

Though described in the official pro- 
gram note as an opera singer, Mme. 
Van Endert brought no dramatic piece 


for presentation to the Symphony aud- | 


lence. Instead of singing arias, which 


‘re practically the only sort of vocal! 


pieces’ with orchestra which either give 
the artist a fair opportunity or have 
strong claim on the interest of listeners. 
she gave pieces belonging to one of the 
biusical art forms which are of question- 
able success at best, to wit, songs with 
orchestral accompaniment. The 


' song 
With orchestra 


is of doubtful appeal, 


even when music, vocal line and orch- : 


“estration are written in the first place 
as the composer’s design. It carries al- 


Tschaikowsky, | 


enough to classify her among dramatie 
sopranos. She has that middling quality 
of schooling and that indefinite power of | 
communication which send her into the 
refuge of the lyric soprano class. As an 
instrument of tone her voice rings clear 
in the large Symphony auditorium, but 
it hangs in uncertain manner at times 
-above or below the precise pitch of the 
written note. It may, and it should, 
‘sound better and give more effective in- 
terpretation in a program of songs with 
plano or in arias with orchestra, 
The brilliant orchestral number of the 
rehearsal was the Tschaikowsky~ sym- 
} phony. Though probably not presenting 
| the conductor or the men one of the diffi- | 
cult tasks of the season, it gave them. 
) one of the best opportunities they have 
had to let go and tell their feelings. The 
, entire reading of the work was extraor- 
;dinary even for the remarkable organ- 
ization that. played it, and the third 
movement, with its long, swift passages 
'for the plucked strings, was something 
| to put high in the record of the year. 
| The audience applauded with uncommon 
| enthusiasm after this movement, letting 
itself go a little after the manner of the 
players, and Dr. Muck called the violin- 
ists’ to their feet to acknowledge the 
| clapping. ne 
The Dukas piece lacked its usual 
humorous point, being in company with | 
the scherzo of the Tschaikowsky fourth | 
symphony. The descriptive fun of the. 
French composer: did not ‘hold its own 
against the abstract kind of the Rus- 
sian. The overture to “The Barber of 
Bagdad” opened out the tone of the or-— 
chestra, but gave no interesting test of 
its execution or of its expressiveness, 
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ldly. A tempo, 


Like a funeral 
hemence. 


onately, wi 


i 
With utmost ve 
With force, but not too fast. 


Conductor. 
4. Adagietto, very slow. 


With measured step. 
faster pass 


Hrogranune. 
train. Suddenly, 
2. Stormily restless, 
“SIEGFRIED IDYL”’ 


SYMPHONY in C sharp minor, No. 5 
8. Scherzo. 


1. Dead March. 
5. Rondo Finale: Allegro. 
(Repeated by request) 


XVI. GONCERY. 
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Symphony Hall. 


PART L. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 


PART II. 
PART IIL. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, AT 8 P.M. 


MAHLER, 
WAGNER, 





HONY CONCERT symphony and Wagner's idyl, altogether a. 
% - concert of repetitions of pieces that B®” 

. ) ‘has revived and carried to very eloquent ” 

REPETITIONS MAKE ANOTHER NEW p eaphon yee et 4 sy Bev. ra 
has been plentifully describe , dis- 

Iv om: PRECEDENT Tay 25.1 | cussed in this place; scarcely less has been 
‘said of the revealing, exalting and deeply 
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Mahler’s Symphony and the “Siegfried moving performance that it 9 cir _o is 
7 in — , -conductor’s and the orchestra's hands, Ai 
tey! Agetn Dr. Muck's Innovations nerformance yesterday differed in no. 
in American Routine — Mahler and ¢csential respect from its predecessors Un 
Bruckner less the conductor drew out too slowly the — 
songful beauty of the — se ae 
OR the first time within lon ts One explanation of the slow pace “he 
% lections, the Symphony cs Eat some conductors now ea eae er 
yesterday afternoon wasS a concert operas runs that “eft ae rehaareat at 
of repetitions. That is to say, Mahler’s days of his conduct he * mista: Meee 
fifth symphony, revived last April by Dr. | Baireuth so hung upon ‘e "se a within: 
Muck and the orchestra, and played again | cause I the emotion t ge bes i Pbeig: 5: 
by them last November, was repeated yet him he would draw Che 1880 rr mh 
once more in deference to requests—a hun- | Yet when he had created that same mis* 
dred strong—that have come to the con- | he had clearly designed it to move faster. 
ductor. For after-piece, though the sym- On the edge of a similar pitfall, Dr. eo eof 
phony in its demands upon players and | seems to stand with the Adagietto of tar . 
ler’s symphony. When he first re-create 


hearers might well suffice for a whole con- | ugh 
cert, came Wagner's ‘Siegfried Idyl,”’ _ | it, the pace that he chose imparted and in- | 
ti Segal ob ae the contemplative 


sic that Dr. Muck cherishes and that he | tensified the beauty of rep 
restored last year to the active repertory | and aspiring song. At each subsequent 3 
of the orchestra. Even the repetition of | repetition, he has seemed by the impression 
a novel piece in the season in which it is | of the ear, whether or not watch or me-\, 
first played is a relatively rare procedure | tronome would verify it, to linger increas- _ 
in symphony concerts in America. It is | ingly over it, Wagner-wise. The poise to” 
much commoner in Europe, where a new |] which Dr. Muck keeps the delicate virtu~ 
and, maybe, controverted symphony or | osity of the orchestra in the “Siegfried. 
tone-poem is sometimes played twice in a]| Idyl’’ so that it never becomes 4 dry and. 
single concert. When a conductor does so finicking adeptness is not the least of the: 
he runs the risk of cloying his hearers | satisfactions of the present performance 
with the piece and leaves them little time | of it. With Mahler’s adagietto, he himself. 
to sort out and clarify their first impres- | imperils in another aspect that very poise.’ 
sions. It seems wiser to defer the repeti- Six times within ten months—to count 
tion for a time so that the audience may | the performance of this evening—the. 
come again to the novel or the debated | public of the Symphony Concerts has- 
music still fresh to it and vet not altogether | heard Mahier’s fifth symphony with | 
unacquainted with its matter and its man- | every toizen of understanding, emotion. 
ner. If the first hearing gave the listener | and admiration. In the whole course of: 
pleasure then will he be glad to renew his | the concerts, it is probable that no 8¥y : -. 
satisfactions and add otherg to them. If | phony hag been played sO many times. 
the music baffled him, then he may return {| in so short a periog@ to such responsive | 
to be enlightened. If he resented it—as }) hearing. The inference is clear—that these 
some resent ultra-modern music as though | same audiences would hear gladly other 
the innocent ‘omposer had designed it as | symphonies by Mahler, and especially the 
a personal ¢ ‘ont to them—then may he || symphonies of his later years, to which the 
stay away ' ome, after the manner of |: fifth was as a beginning. True, some of 
men, to feed . resentment afresh, his symphonies, early and late, are for t 6 

During his fi... term as the conductor of | time impossible at the Symphony Concerts 
the Symphony Concerts Dr. Muck oc- because they exact a chorus, and because: 
‘casionally ventured such repetitions—with Dr. Muck will not borrow one of amateursy, 
Strauss’s “Sinfonia Domestica’ and De-| preferring to wait the day when the OF- 
bussy’s sea-pieces for example. When he chestra shall fulfil its manifest destiny and 
returned he did not renew the excellent jy have a highly trained and disciplined pro- 
practice, perhaps because none of the fessional chorus at its call. Other. of 
‘novelties’ of last year quickened enough Mahler’s symphonies require no more than 
interest to warrant it. Last autumn he re-] 2 80lo voice which should be readily pro 
turned to it with a repetition of this same curable, while yet others, like this same 
symphony of Mahler and a week hence fifth, ask only an orchestra. It is true that 
he and the orchestra are to play again those exacting a chorus most deserve & 
Ravel’s suite, ‘“Mother Goose,” heard first |_ hearing and are most characteristic. Of 


GUSTAV MAULER. 


at Christmas time and warmly liked. [> Mahler but since circumstances det 

Between and in his usual unobtrusive Muck these, there is only the mor 

fashion, Dr. Muck has set a new precedent son why he should go on to those tha 
wholly within his present resources of 0 





@ and solo VOICes his jcerts in response to many requests. erformances in 1918) produced the West); Enesco, Fou anian Rhapsody, fae ite, 1.) 
lic by phe “| |The. performance yesterday glorified the : Ama | : me 
mphony, it would wei ‘work, which is essentially lyrical, puta Bs | naa) 
‘wrahtar ec we ’ : ee 3h : | | Hh) as 
Manier each year as it now listens patlent- iv ombastic. At the end of the hou A ead 

| Bey) ie) a 
— 


ly to one by Bruckner. The conductors of 274° quarter of orchestral singing | 
our time—and Dr. Muck among them— 
count’ it one of their obligations to MUSIC with the utmost enthusiasm. It was. 
to make Bruckner’s symphonies known, @P- one of the most thrilling ovations o! 
preciated, applauded. Double and triple- the season. | 

fold a like obligation should bind them to The concert ended with another 
to play Mahler’s. They will endure the equally polished performance of Wag: 
test. Each repetition the more firmly ner’s mellifiuous birthday gift to his 


one of the audience yesterday and heard 
the superb performance and the enthu- 
siastic applause, the glowing tribute- 
paid to his music, the interpreter and 
the orchestra. | 

It is not necessary to discuss again 


and straining, the audience applauded | 


Gigantic Fifth the Feature Hh 
of Concert. 


wife, the “Siegfried Idyl.”’ ; 
mmabes ie The feature of next week’s Symphony 


THE SYMPHONY 
Pel, & fee 


rae 
Mahler’s Great Symphony 
peted by Request at Yesterday’s 


Concert 


At the concert of the Boston Sym- 
pheny Orchestra yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall, Gustave Mahler’s great 
symphony No. 5, in C-sharp minor, was 
again given an exceedingly impressive 
performance under Dr. Muck. Played 
earlier this season, the symphony made 
such an impression that letters poured 
in at Symphony Hall asking for its 
repetition. The repetition made an ef- 
fect even greater, if anything, than the 
first performance. Following the 


applause, Dr. Muck had his men rise in 
acknowledgement of the enthusiasm of 
the audience, and the applause contin- 
ued after the conductor had returned 
to the platform several thmes, and until 
members of the orchestra began to 
leave their places on the stage for the 


intermission. 
Tn consideration of the length of this 


enormous symphony of Mahler, only 
one other short number was placed on 
the programme—the “Siegfried Idyll’ of 
Richard Wagner, which was given an 
admirable performance. 


DR. MUCK ONCE 
MORE TRIUMPHS 


bow be, 25 / ley 
Conducts Rare Performdnce 
of Mahler’s “Giant” 


Symphony. 


Dr. Muck once more, yesterday, led 
the Symphony Orchestra triumphantly 
through a thrilling performance of 
Mahler’s “Giant Symphony,” which was 
played early in the season, but which 


is being ‘repeated at this week’s con-. 


per-| 
formance yesterday, in response to the) 


program will be the first performance 


of the new symphony, on which Otto 
Urack, assistant conductor of the or- 
chestra, has been at work for the past 
year or more. This is the largest purely 
orchestral work that Mr. Urack hag 
yet attempted. The work is in four 
movements, and it is dedicated to Dy. 
Muck. 

The second part of the program will 
comprise Smetana’s symphonic poem, 
“Vysehrad;’”’ Ravel’s charming § suite, 
‘‘Mother Goose,’’ which is to be re- 
peated by request, and Enesco’s ‘“Rou- 
manian Rhapsody.”’ 


MAHLER’S HUGE 
STH SYMPHONY 
HEARD AGAIN 


Enthusiastically Received ai 
16th Public Rehearsal in 


| By PHILIP. HALE. 
' The i6th Public Rehearsal of the Bos- 
| ton Symphony Orchestra took place yes- 
| terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. Dr. 
Muck conducted. The program was 3as 
follows: Mahler, Symphony in C shar 
minor, No, 5; Wagner, A Siegfried Idy! 
Mahler’s Symphony was played here 
in November last. It was played for tic 
second time this season at the request, 


of many, and the performance yesterday, 


| 


was even more brilliant than the earlier : 


one. This was the fifth performance in 
eight years, an unusual record for 4% 
modern symphonic work of large propor- 
tions. Mr. Gericke, who conducted the 
first two performances, made cuts—for 


the symphony is inordinately long—and, 


he changed the instrumentation of cer- 


' Munich sensuality.’’ 


the symphony itself. 


long, and its extreme length is felt 


especially in the finale, partly because’ 


ears are by that time sated, partly be- 
cause there are pages of comparatively 
little interest except perhaps to stu- 
dents of counterpoint. Nor is it blas- 


phemous to say ‘that the first and sec- ° 


ond movements would be still more im- 
pressive if the composer had been more 
concise. Yet he knew what he wished 
and he built his colo8sal works delib- 
erately. He, no doubt, would have pre- 
ferred that his fifth symphony should 
stand alone on a program: that there 
Should be more than conventional 
pauses between the movements. 


' 


Many years ago Petronius, attacking j 


masters of rhetoric, accused them of 
enormous, windy loquacity, and said 
that it emigrated from Asia to Athens | 
and thus eloquence, corrupted, withered 
and soon became mute. The Abbe 
MoreHet quoted this sentence in re- 
proach of Chateaubriand, and now in 
1914 the ingenious Raymond Bouyer re- | 


members it, hearing in Paris music by »ymaterial of that needed combination of | | 
Richafd Strauss and the fourth sym-/ 


phony of Mahler. He accuses the two. 
Of sympathy for the enormous. He 
finds that Mahler poured Russian tea 
into the Viennese glass of 


While Strauss, more of an occidental, 


It is undeniably . 


' the audience, 


Music That Grows More Noble and ' 


More Prolix With Rehearing, — 
Gtele ———tehn igs 


Dr Muck repeated Mahler’s fifth sym- | 
phony yesterday afternoon at the 16th 
rehearsai by request. The work, de-' 
spite its excessive length, has made @ 
deep impression at each performance— 
last Spring and again at the pair of 
concerts earlier this-season, Again yes- | 
terday its reception was one of-pro- | 
nounced admiration upon the part of) 

and Dr Muck was re- | 
called once more after the players had | 
| 


begun to leave their places for the in-— 
termisston. The Siegfried Idyl formed 


the remaining ‘part of the program, 
With repeated hearings, Mahler’s 


gigantic work grows more noble in cer- 
tain of its pages and more prolix in) 


others. The first movement contains | 


mind and heart to incite true and uplift- || 
ing emotion. The-funeral march has | 
been called vacuous by some and filled | 
with pomp. It is not the most worthy | 
passage of the score, but it is human, 


Bonubert, yrand not wrthout sincerity when played 


as it was yesterday. The scherzo sug- | 


has ‘‘decorated his sonorous mountain -c gests a man who insists upon masquer- | 


with the most amiable flowers 


‘ 


of icading in some gay or jocund character 
‘ewhich suits him ill. 


He forgets his. 


And so the critics find in huge compo- vcapers in philosophy and serious mus- 


sitions the more material for copy, and , 
may say that a symphony is only an ex- , ease or spontaneity, and the middle por- 


cuse for a feuilleton. Now that Mah- 


ler’s fifth is well known to the public in. t 


Boston; now that audiences are some- 
what acquainted with Mahler’s musical 
‘diom, why should we not hear one or 
two of the other symphonies? This fifth 
is of strange, massive and, 
think, doubtful architecture, with orna- 
mentation now gorgeous, now vulgar. 
The honesty and the ability of the 
builder are indisputable. 


The choice of the Siegfried Idyl was 2 R suspended 


happy one, if there was need of anothér 
composition on the program. While the 
Idyl was beautifully played, it showed 
that Wagner could be as prolix with re- 
gard to a child as when portraying a 
Wotan or a Hans Sachs. 

The program of the concerts next 
week will be as follows: , 


ance), conducted by the composer; Sme- 
tana, symphonic poem “Vysehrad”:; Ra- 


as some 


Urack, sym---trumpet, who still defies the merciless 
phony in E major (MS. First perform-  tessitura and keeps the heroic style. 


ing. The vein of the Viennese waltz is_ | 
‘not one that Mahler maintains eon | 


tion of the movement is t defined. | 
At each performance r Muck has) 
taken the Adagietto—and truly it is 
marked sehr langsam—at a slower pace, | | 
until yesterday the continuity of the 
melodic line was quite lost. There was 
in it, however, an atmosphere, a 
vermeating repose, an eternal quality 
as of music too vast to be circumscribed 
in tempo that made an effect. The 
closing measures, with their basses 
descending as to the foundation of the 
universe, the violins hanging upon a 
romise of the future, are 
epic in their beauty. The last move- 
ment, with its tediously reiterated 
theme of the descending fourth is much 
too long and is often inconsequential. 
The performance was one of sweeping 
spirit. There are many to whom 
particular praise belongs beside Dr] ; 
Muck, particularly Mr Heim, the first 
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-MAHLER SYMPHONY 
NO. 5 REPEATED 


WAGNER ‘‘SIEGFRIED IDYLL”’ 
COMPLETES PROGRAMME 


Former Work, Given by Request, — 
Still Shown to Be ‘‘Programme 


Music’’—One Great Movement. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 
Symphony No. 9 


“Siegfried Idyll” — 


The Mahler svmphony is a programme 
by itself, an entire concert. Repeated per- 
formance causes our orchestra to give @ 
most excellent interpretation of the very 
difficult work, but repeated hearing scarce- 
ly changes the opinion of the reviewer that 
it is programme music with the explana- 
tion omitted. We have now had this sym- 
phony three times within a year. If 
Mahler had ended with the first move- 
ment he would have achieved almost a 
miasterpiece, for here there are passages 
of the loftiest grandeur, and the move- 
'ment is about half-an-hour long in itself. 
But after this excellent half-hour one 


passes a ‘“‘mauvais quart d’heure’”’ in the | 


Scherzo, and even the tender Adagietto 
ir. the Finale comes with sume redundancy. 
We recognize points of greatness in the 
work and a supreme mastery of orchestral 
effects, but we doubt if Mahler is to grow 
greater in these Schoenbergian days. 


As a third review of the work may not 
prove interesting to our regular readers, 
and as we have been asked to reprint our 
poem on the modern symphony, and as it 
may fit as a review of the work, we give 
it, just as the Mahler symphony was 
given—‘‘Repeated by general request.’’ 


A MODERN SYMPHONY. 


One Saturday at evening, 

The critic’s work was done, 

He sat within the Music Hall, 

The concert had begun. 

And by his side there might be seen 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine, 


Young Peterkin was also there 

With programme-book in hand 

And asked the critic to explain 

What ailed the music-band. 

What was the work that Muck had found 
That was so big and full of sound, 


The critic gazed upon the boy 

That stood expectant by, 

He knit his brows, he scratched his head, 
He heaved a natural sigh. sd 

‘lig some poor fellow’s score, said he, 
That wrote a monster symphonie. 


I find them often hereabout, | | 


When I to concerts wend. — | 
Strange shapeless things, with gongs and drums, 
And trombones without end. 

For many a tiresome bore, quoth he, 

Thinks he must write a symphonie. 


Now tell us what ’twas all about, 
Young Peterkin, he cries, 

While little Wilhelmine looked up 
Half-deafened, in surprise. 

Now tell us all about the score 

And what they make such racket for, 


It was a German, he replied, 

A modern one, no doubt, 

But what he wrote such discords for 
I cannot well make out. 

But everybody says, quoth he, 

It is a famous symphonie. 


With chordg of ninth, and eleventh, and worse, 


And discords in all Keys, 

He turns the music inside out 

With unknown harmonies. 

But things like that, you know, must be 
In every modern symphonie. 


Great praise the big brass tubas won, 
And kettle-drums, I ween. ; 
Why, ’twas a very ugly thing, 
Said little Wilhelmine. | 
Nay, that you must not Say, quoth he, 


It is a famous symphonie. 


Our Dr. Muck much praise has won 
For leading such a din. ‘ 
But what good came of it at last‘ 


Quoth little Peterkin. 
Why that no man can say, quoth he. 


It is a Modern Symphonie. 

We cannot help thinking that the 
strange, almost incomprehensible, work 
of Sibelius demands repetition somewhat 
more urgently than this more prolix, but 
more intelligible symphony of Mahler. 


Then, by way of contrast, came the 
gentlest, most cooing work, of the do-) 
mestic Wagner. This composer did not | 


make such a fuss about his domestic af- 


fairs as Richard Strauss, and the “Sieg- | 
fried Idyll” is a most tender picture of | 


family felicity. Of course, however, the 
auditor, if he would thoroughly enjoy the 
picture, must put all thoughts of Minna 
Planer and Hans Von Bulow out of his 


‘mind. He must try to forget that the 
‘happiness of Richard and Cosima Wag 


ner was founded upon the unhappiness 
of two other people who had prior claims. 

Of course the two works of the pro- 
gramme were in the most vivid contrast 


| and displayed our great conductor in two 
‘| diametrically opposite fields. But we can- 


not but think that few auditors could 
turn at once from the “King Cambyses 
vein” to the cradling, lulling style of 
Mme. Wagner’s Christmas present, evel 
if a walk in the corridor did separate 


the two compositions. The litele tone: | 
poem wears well and shows how versatile | 


the musical giant of the last half of the 
19th century was. Beethoven and Was- 
ner sum up the musical glory of that 
century. 
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Mabler’s fifth ‘symphony in C sharp 

minor, played for the second time this 

| season, Was the principal number on the 
| 


program of the Symphony orchestra re- | 


hearsal on Friday afternoon, Its inter- 
pretation under the baton of Karl Muck 


WAGNER “IDYL” HEARD. 


“el » 
aes ti ao & wre 
rel. 2,4. 14. 


L913--14 


NY ORCHESTRA. 


' 
’ 


tK, Conductor. 


held the attention of the house even: 


closer than when it was given in the 
early part of the winter and there was 
such enthusiastic hand-clapping at the 
close that the players had to stand not 
only once but twice. The conductor him- 
self joined in with the audience in ap- 
plauding the artists, disclaiming the 
credit of the performance himself. There 


eet = ne a ee ere 


ACERT. 


im 7, ATS P.M. 


was but one other number on the pro- | 


gram, the “Siegfried Idyl,” and the play- | 


rite. 
| 
[ 


ing of this was attended with the usual 


acclaim of Dr. Muck’s Wagnerian selec- 


tions, 


There 1s now no question about the 
favor of Mahler with the Boston orches- 


tral public. His musie has won a place |p, 


in the affections of Symphony concert 
listeners as firm apparently as that 
which the music of Richard Strauss held 
a few years ago. It would be an in- 
teresting contribution to social knowl- 
edge if somebody should carefully study 
and ascertain just what difference it 
makes in the artistic world that the 


Boston publie has given its approval to - 


the composer. Mahler’s work was pre- | 
sented last season at the Symphony con- 
certs doubtless for the reason that it 


in major, op. 14 
mance). Conducted by the Composer 


> POEM, “Vysehrad’’ 


was regarded by the conductor as good ¥° (Mother Goose), Five Pieces 


for the public to know. The enlighten- 
ment of Bostonians in the modern or- 
chestral repertory would be incomplete 
without a performance of this vast com- 
position, which had been presented to 
them but once before and then -incom- 


request) 


pletely. Now that they have heard it in VY RHAPSODY inA major, op. 11, No. x 


two successive years and twice in the 
present year at general request, it would 
be a significant piece of information for 


_.8omebody to bring in, whether the record 


of performances and their acclaim make ——— 


any impression outside of Boston and 
the cities of the Syhphony orchestra cir- 
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Conducted by the Composer 


““Wysehrad’”’ 


Conductor. 
major, Op. 14 


Programme. 


*“‘Ma Mére l’Oye’”’ (Mother Goose), Five Pieces 
(Repeated by request) 


SYMPHONIC POEM, 
Enfantines 


(MS., First Performance). 


SYMPHONY in E 
ROUMANIAN RHAPSODY inA major, op. 11, No. 1 


Symphony Hall. 

SEASON 1913--14 

XVII. CONCERYE. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 7, AT8 P.M. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
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Conducted by the Composer 


, No. I 


Conductor. 
major 


Programme. 


‘‘Ma Mére l’Oye’’ (Mother Goose), Five Pieces 
(Repeated by request) 


Enfantines 
I. Pavane de la Belle au Bois Dormant (Pavane of the 


SYMPHONIC POEM, “‘Vysehrad’’, No. 1 of the 
Cycle, ‘‘Ma Vlast’’ (‘“‘My Country’’) 


SYMPHONY in E 
(MS., First Performance). 
I. Andante Sostenuto (Breit). 


II. Adagio. 
RHAPSODIE ROUMAINE in A major, op. 11, No.1 


tions of Beauty and the Beast) 
V. Le Jardin Féerique (The Fairy Garden) 


Empress of the Pagodes) 
IV. Les Entretiens de la Belle et de la Béte (The Conversa- 


Sleeping Beauty) 


II. Petit Poucet (Hop o’ my Thumb) 
III. Laideronnette, Imperatrice des Pagodes (Laideronnette, 


III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace. 
IV. Presto, molto appassionata. 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1913--14 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
XVII. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 7, AT8 P.M. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 


OTTO URACK, 
SMETANA, 
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BY DR. MUCK’ 


Exquisite Performance of the 
Charmingly Fantastical 
_ “Mother Goose.” 


Herchl ——— A hi 7/1 
By PHILIP HALE. 


The 17th public rehearsal of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl 


Muck conductor, took place yesterday 


afternoon in Symphony Hall. There 
was a smaller audience than is custom- 
‘ary. The program was as follows: 


Symphony in B major, No. 1 (MS8.)..Urack 
Symphonic Poem, “Vy Sehrad’’... 
“Mother Goose’’: suite 

Roumanian Rhapsody, No. Enesco 


The feature of this concert was the 
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Mr. Urack conducted his own sym-. 
phony, which, composed in 1912-13, was 
played yesterday for the first time, S€ 2 
dom has a new work of such proportio 1s 
been so enthusiastically received in 
Symphony Hall, and yet we believe that 
Mr. Urack ten years frém now will burn | 
the score—or keep it as a reminder that} 
he, too, is mortal. It ts easy to see why 
the audience applauded vigorously. The, 
Symphony is full of tunés—and Vernon 


Blackburn once defined a tune as a mel- 
ody that is over ripe. Some of these | 


tunes were by men who thoughtlessly 
preceded Mr. Urack. Or it might ‘be 
Said that Mr. Urack remembered their 
melodies and turned them into tunes, 


| Too often he succeeded in vulgarizing 


; 
; 


the thoughts of his predecessors. . 
We are told that in Barmen he con- 
ducted 87 operatic performances and 
among them all of Wagner’s music 


dramas. He has conducted Symphony |! 


concerts, He has played as violincellist 
in operatic and concert performances, 
His symphony shows all this. There 
are reminiscences of ‘“‘The Ring.” De- 


+ bussy’s Faun is heard in ac least two 
_Mmovements. There are suggestions also 


—let us be courteous—of Bruckner, and 
there are hints at Tschaikowsky. Nor 
has a favorite formula of Puccini~—one 
Of his own invention—escaped the vigi- 


lant eyes and ears of Mr. Urack. 


exquisite performance of Ravel’s charm. j 


ingly fantastical suite. The suite was 
produced here by Dr, Muck at the end 
of last December and was Played again 
in answer to many requests. The ap- 


: 


We do not accuse Mr. Urack | of 
Plagiarism; we do not suspect him of 


iit. Necessarily and closely acquainted 


‘| with much music, his thoughts have 


‘|been influenced by others, 
'| should surely recognize motives and 


parent simplicity of this music may 


lead some to regard the five movements 
aS only pleasing trifles, and others may 
think that the orchestra had an easy 
task, 

As a matter of fact, the suite is ex- 
ceedingly difficult and requires the ut- 
most nicety of expression. Nor are these 
movements only the result of a well 
equipped musician amusing himself. 


i 


But he 


moods of Wagner in his symphony, 
especially in the first movement; and 
no one could fail to be remindéd more 
than once of Debussy’s “L’Apresmidi 
d’un Faun.’’ In the second movement, 
an Adagio, we find a treatment of the 


| brass that was hitherto Peculiar to 


They show a rare Sense of color, deli- | 
cate playfulness, true fancy and master- f 


ly technic in composition. With an un- 
usually small orchestra—small except 


for the pulsatile instruments used in|‘ 


‘‘Laideronnette, Empress of the Pago- 
des’’—Ravel works wonders. There are 
more musical jdeas in these little move- 
ments than are to be found in many 
bonderous and thunderous modern sym- 
phonies and Symphonic poems. 

It was a pleasure to hear Smetana’s 
stately “Vysehrad”’ again, with its bar- 
dic songs, its reminders of the citadel’s 
ancient glory. There was a brilliant 
~- Performance of Einesco’s Rhapsody, 


“™ brought out here two years ago by Mr. 


Bruckner. In spite of reminiscences, 
these movements are the best in the 
work, 

It is true that Mr. Urack works his. 
first theme to death; that the structure | 
of the first movement is Joose; that 
there is a lack of contrast and logically | 
effective thematic development. It is) 
true that in the second movement there. 
is much that is banal. The organ is- 
introduced chiefly to swell the din—and 
a fortissimo with the aid of an organ 
always excites an audience, even when 
it is constitutionally phlegmatic, Never- 
theless, whatever originality there is in 
these movements is of a much higher: 
order than that disclosed in the follow- 


} ing Scherzo and Finale 


Aside from certain effective rhythmic 
devices, the Scherzo is exceedingly 
cheap and vulgar. There are attempts 
at surprising instrumentation, but they 
are not cleverly contrived. The tunes 


|are of the lower operetta species, We 
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do not object to this music be ause it is 
ppt are. oniect to it because it had 
‘neither graceful nor sparkling. There 
wage strolling musicians ‘in the court 
of an apartment house on 4 holiday, 
playing “anything that comes out, | 
while they watch anxious the windows. 


ages in this Scherzo that. retaind : 


The finale shows & lack of construc- 


: f fine 
ive skill, nor is the melodic vein of } 

/ impressive quality. The more senti- 
imental theme is of the Liedertafel—in 
the village variety. ‘There are crude 


| dulatory pass 
| Se firmly knit together. All through 


“the symphony 


ages. The sections .are 


there is the evidence of 


experiments in orchestration; seldom 


4g an original thought clad becomingly — 


. orchestral dress. 
rire program next week will be as 
fdilows: Chadwick, Symphony No. 3, in 
F major; Rubin Goldmark, Tone Poem 


“Samson” (ms. first performance); Pad-, 
‘ erewiski, Concerto in A minor for piano’ 


(Mr. Paderewski, pianist). | 


ee 


SYMPHONY | 
BY URACK | 


LAUNCHED 


First Serious Wok 
of "Cellist Given 


Reading 
Poat- Male7 / 


; 
; 


BY OLIN DOWNES | 

A novelty on the programme of the 
public rehearsal of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra yesterday afternoon| 
in Symphony Hall was a “Symphony, 
No. 1” by Otto Urack, ’cellist and as+ 
sistant ~conductor of the orchestra. 


Out of the depths of a full heart—| works for dear life, and it makes 4 


and a full orchestra—Mr. Urack com- 
posed this symphony. His ears were 
filled with the glorious tone of one 
of the finest orchestrations in the 
world. He composed his symphony, 
and enjoyed the advantage which a 


Per ae tig set 8 UE GL 
conducting his composition ‘an 


i 
i 


izing to the full the utmost resources 
of the greatest of instruments. 


—— 


GENEROUS APPLAUSE 


It is the merest fairness to Mr. Urack 
to record the fact that his symphony 
was exceedingly successful. Not the 
fourth symphony of Sibelius, one of the 


most prophetic works in the modern 
literature of the orchestra; not the 


‘“Theria’’ of Debussy, wonderfully beau- 


tiful as it is; not the symphonic poems 
of Richard Strauss, which have been 
so successful with Symphony. audi- 
ences. There was long continued ap- 
plause after every movement of Mr. 
Urack’s work, and at the end of the 
symphony the audience was loth to 
let the composer 80. No wonder that 
he was gratified at such a reception. 
and it was @ pleasant thing to see 
a musician receive such encourage~ 
ment, so soon in his career. 

But surely Mr. Urack is aware, as 
were the more experienced listeners 


' present, of the shortcomings of his 


symphony. Its virtues may be easil) 
and clearly set forth. He has written 
with unmistakable enthusiasm, with a 
very considerable knowledge of the or- 
-hestra. He has written clearly and 
without dawdling over his ideas. His 
contagious enthusiasm was to be felt, 
even in the most banal and unoriginal 


moments. 
Lack of Originality 


This leads us to a principal and im- 
portant defect: the almost total lack 
of originality in the thematic material. 
Wagner, Strauss, Puccini, modern 
Frenchmen, are jumbled together in 
this score. Not only themes, but 
instrumental effects are lifted almost 
bodily from the compositions wiih 
which Mr. Urack is familar. The 
sonorities of Strauss, the brass of 
Bruckner, a eertain after-climax in th: 
Tannhauser overture—these effects, not 
to be a purist, or a pedant, ora spite- 
fully critical person, were inescapable 
allusions to the works of other men. 

Moreover, the orchestration, brilliant 
as it is, has the fault”>common to most 
composers in their earlier stages of de- 
velopment: it is too noisy, and, with all 
its effects, there is not sufficient sim- 
plicity and genuine variety and con- 
trast of sonorities. The full orchestra 


splendid sound, with the celesta, the 
two harps, the brass, the organ, and 
many other instruments which the com- 


poser employs. 
Slow Movement Effective 


The slow movement of this symphony 
is based upon a Bruckner-like theme 
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mplicity of the treatment and the con: 
stant reiterations of the theme, it may 


be said that it is treated with promis-| 
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dirty face. But the performance 0° 


music, so far apart as that of Smetana. 


ing resource. That ts, without employ- and Ravel was exemplary, and Dr. 


ing variations of, the original idea suf- 
ficiently complex to lead the hearer far 
afield, the theme itself does not be- 
eome monotonous. The curve of the 
melody is wholly without originality, 
put the melody itself is treated with a 
freshness and resource which are innate 
with the composer?’ 


Of the scherzo as much cannot be| 


said. It is either cheap or labored. 
There is a suggestion of a Brucknerish 
figure for the opening measures. The 
‘second strain is a pretty commonplace 
waltz tune, effectively orchestrated. 
The finale is remarkable chiefly for the 
form and brilliance of its comclusion. 


Emphasizes His Zeal 


The directness of Mr. Urack’s writing; 
the naivete which does not permit of 
his easily deceiving his scorer, bear 
witness to his zeal as a musician, and| 
forbid the thought that his superabun-) 
dant and needless employment of many 
instruments was intended a bait to his 
public. As any composer, confronted 


for the first time with an orchestra} 
such as the Boston Symphony might! 


do, he has written in a manner to em-| 
ploy all instruments and much effective! 
virtuosity on the part of the players. 
3ut he himself will surely recognize 
ithe inherent poverty of his piece, and! 
compose less hastily his second work of 
symphonic dimensions. He should go 
slowly; he should not mistake instru- 
mental ‘color or noise for ideas: he! 
should endeavor to formulate a mu- 
sical speech of his own. 

For the writer, the greatest moment 
of this concert was the performance : 
of ‘‘Vysehrad,’’ the noble and heoric 
Symphonic poem of Smetana, a man 


who wrote with a sincerity “and a 
depth of emotion that are seldom felt 
today. Destroy the spirit of patriot- 
ism, and a tremendously vital quality 
of art has been lost. The age of 
steamheated flats has made another 
Smetana almost an impossibility. Of: 
the race of heroes, one is left. He 
lives in Finland. 


Muck did all, that could be done with 
'Bnesco’s. ‘““Rhapsodie Roumaine,”’ the 
final piece in the programme, It, UMe 
‘fortunately, is too long, and hence the 
only interest of the piece—the gradual 
aceeleration of the dance and. its 
rythmic ‘changes is lost. Monotony 
ensues before the end has arrived. 
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URACK CONDUCTS 


HIS OWN MUSIC | 


Aceon ices: ‘¢ 

Symphony Audienc 

plauds Him Generously 
for His Efforts. 


— 


If Otto Urack ponders duly over the 
fiattering tribute paid him yesterday at 
the close of the performance of his 
performance of his first symphony, he 
will profit immensely. 


The tribute, it would seem, was 


largely due to the young man’s position 


and ambition. At the age of 30 he is 


assistant conductor of the Symphony > 


‘Orchestra; hé has won a place for him-_ 


self in Europe as a ’cellist; especially | 
at Bayreuth, where he was ’cello soloist | 
of the famous Festival Orchestra; he | 
has been a conductor at the Royal | 
Opera House in Berlin; he has coached | 
some of the most distinguished opera 
singers of the day. Last season he con- | 
ducted the Symphony Orchestra many 
times during the illneess of Dr. Muck, 
who has been as guide, philosopher and 
friend to him. 

The symphony played yesterday was 
full of evidence of his talent and in- | 


_austry, but there was no mark of 


‘Mother Goose’? Music | 


The “Mother Goose” suite of Ravel, 


heaven-sent inspiration or originality. 
Phe scherzo had the most distinction—a 
tricksy, ingenious piece of writing, 


was repeated again at these concerts.s; which was dashingly played and warm- 


It is deeply admired by many musi- 


ly applauded. The symphony is lyrical | 


Clans of this city, including Dr. Muck. and episodical; it has many melodies 
It is a remarkable example of the _ loosely linked together, and some of the 
finished art and the conscious naivete, phrases sound like quotations from 
which has permeated almost. all! well-known authors. On the whole, the 
modern French music since Debussy, composition smacks of the Cla anentiee 
‘mmortalized his Melisande. This is; The audience was generous in its ap- 
intended for children’s music. But for; preciation of Mr. Urack’s efforts, both 
us, there are no children who enjoy} ®S composer and conductor. I¢ clapped 


™ this musical fairy tale. They are} him out many times at the end of the 


young fashionables, They are tutored,| performance, which the orchestra gave 


dressed carefully to walk with the| with fraternal feeling. 
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“Dr. Miick conducted the remainder of 


‘the -program. Smetana’s symphonic 


poem, “‘Vysehrad,’’ was heard for the. 
Ravel's: 
_“‘Mother Goose’’ pieces, played earlier’ 
‘in the season, were repeated by re-| deal more. 


‘first time in seven years. 


quest. The concert closed with a rous- 
ing perfermance of Enesco’s ‘‘Rhap- 
sodie Roumaine.’’ 

Paderewski will be the solist next 
week. He will play his own concerto 
in A minor. Chadwick’s third sym- 
phony and a tone poem by Rubin Gold- 
mark will complete the program. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


i Se AY « tf ete 
MR. URACK’S YOUNG AND HONEST 


abv’ j j 
MUSIC ' 


a er 


A First Symphony, with Many Marks 
of Its Kind, and Something More Be- 
sides That Was Individual and Inter- 
esting — A Tone-Poem rfom Bohemia, 
Subtle Simplicities from Paris, and Fire | 
from Roumania for the Rest of the 
Programme 


T thirty and after various service in 
German orchestras and opera 

houses, Mr. Urack has written a 

; Symphony which is characteristic 
of the years that he has lived and of the 
work that he has done. For the first time 
anywhere, it was played yesterday after- 
moon at the Symphony Concert—a distinc- 
tion that envious composers and their 
friends will be quick to attribute to Mr. 
Urack’s position in the orchestra and to 
Dr. Muck’s warm liking for him. Even in 
the intermission those who misliked the 
Symphony were saying that the production 
of it was one more sign—to be coupled with 
two others. of the -current season—of the 
increasing play of ‘‘pull’’ in the ordering of 
the Symphony Concerts. Tne saying was 
malicious and in degree unjust; but re- 
peated many times in many quarters, as it 
kas been within the last two months, it 
has its warning for those that control the 
Symphony Concerts.: For long years, they 
have been accounted one of the few institu- 
tions in the music of America to which, 
usually, there was no other entry, for com- 
poser, singer or virtuoso, than proven merit. 
it is a standard no less to be preserved | 
than the quality of the orchestra, the cath- 
olicity of the programmes or any other of 
the attendant glories that make the con- 
certs and the band what they are. The 
mere hint of any departure from them, | 
ough it be only ‘“‘in the air’ and spiced | 
with malice, is not good to hear. For as 
the concerts have unique Standards, so 


have they inspired unique loyalties, 
On the other hand, Mr. Urack’s sym- 
phony gave as much pleasure to the audi- 
ence as though it had been a masterpiece 
of contemporary music and ‘probably a 
At the close of each movement, 
the composer, who conducted as well, was 
long and warmly applauded. At the end 
of the whole symphony he was as honest- 
ly, generally and insistently clapped. WUn- 
mistakably the audience liked the music 
and plausibly, for the very qualities that 
the learned and the exacting will re- 
proach in it, Mr. Urack used often large 


orchestral sonorities in long and swelling | 


progressions. They stirred the average 


hearer’s ears. He set in contrast the clear | 


song of a few instrumentai voices and it 
piqued those same listeners. His melodies 
were frankly obvious and songful. Some- 
times they were tunes naked and _ un- 
ashamed. They were easy to recognize 
and to follow in development and inter- 
play and the audience rejoiced according- 
ly in a readily comprehensible and an 
honestly ingratiating symphony. Probably, 
it thought not at all of the many obvious 
sources of these melodies and of Mr. 
Urack’s treatment of them as he worked 
them forward, as he robed them in har- 
monic and instrumental dress. These many 
years Mr. Urack has sat in the orchestras 
of concert halls and opera houses; he has 
conducted in many operas; with singers 
he has studied more. All the while he 
has been consciously noting or wuncon- 
sciously absorbing all this music. When 
he came to compose a symphony for him- 
self, to squeeze hard, as it were, thought 
and imagination, not a little that he had 
so acquired was bound to come forth— 
this time by unconscious process—with his 
own inventions. The hunter for ‘‘reminis- 
cence’ in Mr. Urack’s music, will have 
easy sport, a full bag, and no doubt much 
self-complacence. Symphonies by young 
composers, who have been conductors too, 
are as dependable on this score as the 
shooting of driven pheasants in a royal 
battue. 


Yet the actual point with such a new 
symphony is not the degree of ‘‘reminis- 
cence’”’ in it, which usually speaks for it- 
self, but the degree of talent and individ- 


= ere 


uality that it may disclose, besides, in the | 
MY. | 
resource with | 
When | 
he | 
colored, ,; 

back- | 


young composer. So scrutinized, 
Urack’s music shows clear 
harmonic and instrumental means. 
he is not in the least 
weaveS many-stranded, richly 

elastic and _ significant harmonic 
grounds and his harmony is either the full- 
voiced or the sharp-set harmony that gives 
contemporary music no little of its diverse 
eloquence. He has, in his own right, a 
quick keen sense of instrumental timbres, 
individualized, assembled or contrasted, 
and he can use them, as he does in his 
Scherzo, with an imagination of his own. 


‘‘reminiscent,”’ 


He knows his orchestra and he is no more 


@pers, 


transition. 


TIGHT BINDING 


#ansisten Se 
| was the superfluous sonorities of the or- 


an or the needless italics of dissonance. 
Mig faculty of design hardly, equals his in- 
trumental and harmonic resource. 
“ymphony hangs together and advances 
rom beginning to end; he is even ingen- 
ous in the reappearances of a kind of 
notto melody; 
‘ointure is slack and the progress hesitat- 
ne until Mr. Urack, as it were, could take 
breath of invention again. He 

acks, too, variety of means and method. 
Mite is too fond of the long, cumulating and 
Mconorous ascent with all the voices of the 
Borchestra in play and the quick subsidence 


long 


| ‘nto a few high-pitched instrumental whis- 


He sometimes writes in rather stiff 
He is not always artful in 
Simply as he uses the sym- 
is hardly at ease with it. 
Behind this use of forms, ways and 
Smeans lies a clear and interesting indi- 
} viduality that, so far as the symphony of 
Hyesterday went, was more negative than 
4 \ositive. On the side of invention, imagina- 
Btion and emotion, the music was more im- 
ipressive for what it had not tried to be 
than for what it was. Mr. Urack’s proced- 
ure—‘‘reminiscences’’ and all the rest—wus 


# paragraphs. 


Bphonic form, he 


ithe anticipated procedure of a young con- 


| ductor-composer writing a first symphony 


in this year of musical grace. Per contra, 
fe invention and imagination took another 
from that which these same com- 
posers usually pursue. 
labstruse about Mr. Urack’s music. It 


|}does not attempt to scale the shimmering 


i course 


heights of mystic elation or to sound the . 
| black depths of human woe. 
ithe least concerned with the cosmos, 
' quite indifferent to the ‘‘time-spirit,’’ what- 
ever we may believe that to be. 


It is not in 


Mr. Urack 
is not even trying to show how different he 
can be from all others who write music 
and to go a step before the foremost in 
bizarre invention. He is actually writing 
orchestral song for its own sake that shal! 
stir the ear and the imagination by the 
beauty of its own voice, by the emotion 
that plays through it. Full of this pur- 
pose, he has invented songful melodies, 
obvious and ingratiating and treated them 
as songfully. To some of us who are old, 
in this youthful honesty, in this youthful 
confidence in relatively simple things— 
rare enough nowadays in the making of 
music—lie the real promise and individuality 
of the symphony. 

As yet, however, Mr. Urack’s invention, 
imagination and emotion do not rise to the 
fine heights of his purpose. His melodies 
are songful; they have a momentary sen- 
suous beauty, a passing warmth of emo- 
tion. They are not exactly commonplace; 
but they do want character. Mr, Urack 
is too prone to plaintiveness in his slow 


song, to momentary banality in the light 


tunes of his scherzo, to an energy in his 


finale that is rather orchestral pomp around 


His | 


but here and there the ~ 


It ie |: 
indeed 


t than most young composers ate |"his melodies than the mounting impulse 


in them. Akin is his treatment. 1ere is 
unmistakable fancy in the scherzo; clear. 
emotion in the first two movements with 
their curious suggestions of an unwritten 
music-drama rather than of an “absolute” 
symphonic piece; and vigor and to spare in — 
the finale. They all have a measure of 
straightforward eloquence; but an elo- 
quence that lacks character. Through all 
the symphony the listener hears sympa- 
thetically but unmoved. 


The rest of the concert ran a familiar and. 
pleasurable course. Out of the pieces of 
his first time here, Dr. Muck took Sme- 
tana’s tone-poem of the Bohemian citadel, 
and it made ruinous complement to Mr. 
Urack’s symphony. Here, again, was mu- 
sic that sought a clear beauty and a sim- 


ple eloquence, that the listener might com- 


prehend and feel on the instant. Butwhere- 
as Mr. Urack’s music in similar kind, did 
no more than interest, Smetana’s moved- 
ear and imagination with its eloquence of 
image and emotion. The melody of the 


castle, sung with grave force by the orches- 


| 


The music, 


There is nothing lt 


tra, evoked the composer’s vision and mood. 
simple as it seems nowadays, 


summoned the chivalric pageantry, less 


. as graphic tonal actualities than as memo- 


recalled and 
Holy’s hand, which 
technical perfection, 
dismissed the vision. 


ries lamented. Under Mr. 
adds imagination to 
the harp raised and 
In a word, Smetana’s 
tone-poem had character wherever. Mr. 
Urack’s symphony lacked it. 

From simplicity in and for itself, Dr, 
Muck went on to sophistication, achieving. 
it by artful and hidden means. Possibly 
that artfulness labelled Ravel's” 
‘‘Mother Goose,’’ childlike pieces that the 
composers might put us in the mood to 
hear them. Certainly it concealed all those 
subtle economies of means, all that metic- 
ulous finesse with them, all that exact and . 
pondering and eliminating felicity with 
which Ravel has written these little pieces. 
Quest for the flawless and irreproachable 
melody, phrase, rhythm, juxtaposition, 
transition, what you will, could hardly go 
farther or more patiently, and at the end 
the wonder is that such a pursuit of per- 
fection should at last reach its goal, and | 
not have dried the imaginative impulse 
that prompted the seeking. For Io! out 
of all this winowed invention and hidden 
artfulness rise the very motion of the 
pavane that dreamily they danced in the 
abode of the sleeping beauty the very wist- 
fulness of the lost Hop-o’-my-Thumb and 
the very twitter of the unfeeling birds 
into it; the fantasy of the nodding little” 
images winding about their porcelain em- 
press to music spiced with Chinese har- 
monies like the Chinese colors upon them}; 
the amorous prattle of coquettish Beauty 
with her sighing Beast, and last, as all in 
one, not merely the song, but the very il- 





lusion of fairy folk in their fairy garden. 
In its kind Ravel’s music is a little miracle 
of fancy, prefectly expressed, of exhaust- 
less subtlety seeming simplicity itself. 

In a sense, Hnesco’s rhapsody was sim- 
plicity, too, though in quite another sense 
from that of Boston, Paris or Prague. The 
‘music, once heard in Mr. Fiedler’s time; 
but with no such voice as Dr. Muck gave 
it yesterday, does no more than assemble 
Roumanian  folk-tunes—or rather folk- 
dances—and lead them into the concert 
room in becoming order and properly clad 
harmonically and instrumentally. Conduc- 
tor and men must do the rest—make the 
dhythms bite, make the pharses of transi- 
tion and climax leap out as though by 
irresistible impulse, give the melodies their 
shrill piercing tang, keep the music goad- 
ing itself fiercely and more fiercely, till it 
reels and shrieks in its own frenzy. When 
music is sophisticated scarcely a conduc- 
tor compares with Dr. Muck in minute in- 
sight and imparting lucidity with it. When 
it is barbarian, as Enesco’s was, he shares 
its frenzies as though they were in his 
blood. With either he makes his imagina- 
tion and his means the expert and prac- 
tised servants of his understanding and 
feeling. If he is manifold, he never ceases 
to he masterful. r.*rs. P. 
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Given Ovation. 
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Dr Muck Recreates the Charm Upon 
the Ravel “Mother Goose’’ Suite, 


a eee 


The program of the 17th Symphony 
rehearsal yesterday afternoon was as 
follows: 


BIMMOI LAs ss edeia Symphony in BE major No. 1 
First performance. 

Smetana ‘“Vysehrad,’’ symphonic poem 

SET a ‘‘Mother Goose’’ suite 

Hnesco..... Roumanian Rhapsodie op 11, No. 1 


Mr Urack’s symphony created a pro- 
nounced impression. The young ‘cellist 
and assistant conductor of the orchestra 
was recalled at least five times after he 
had led his new work at its first per- 
formance. . He manifestly was touched 
at the open cordiali 


he 
always beau- 


in a career he sh - 
dubitable and compelling gifts. °This is 


Mr. Urack’s first symphony In it he 
shows the promise of great things. It 
is of big caliber; it. rt tl vision, 
grasp and enduring vitality. It con- 
tains noble and beautiful thoughts such 
as spring only from a well-tempered and 
well-stored mind, and it expresses them 
with the skill of a well gracec. crafts- 
man. *- 

Mr Urack has said through the pro- 
gram notes that he aimed to write “ab- 
solute’’ music, that which expressed no 
definite “‘program,’’ but clamored within 
him for expression. Symphony has the 
virility and sincerity in creative work 
born of love. There is original, in- 
dividual expression. None wil] deny 
the passing influence of Strauss, nor 
yet that more noticeable of Humper- 
dinck, who was Mr Urack’s teacher. 
nor most apparent of all—that of Wag- 
ner, but this is not so much mere 
adulation. ed 

There have been more abvigus allu- 
sions to Siegfried’s sword motive than 
the opening theme of the first movement 
at once given out by ’celli and horns, 
a motive fragmentarily reechoed in the 
two following movements, and pro- 
claimed in a sonorous and sweeping 
apotheosis. The cyclic element is not 
the only sign of logic and cohesiveness 


in form. There is congruity and rela- 


tionship. in the development of ideas 
without the ‘loss of spontaneity and 
freshness of invention. 

This in part is the outcome of themes 


‘which excite rather than cloud the ima- 
| gination. 
'curving phrases of melody. 
position of them he causes his orchestra 
'to sing, and so display the varying color 


Mr Urack is fond of flowing, 
By his dis- 


of the several choirs. The scheme of 


contrast in all the emotional values is 


well conceived in dynamics, in rhythm, 


‘in tempo, in harmonic as in orciestral!l 


color, and the organ is added in effective 
holding chords in the slow movement 
and again to swell the final triumphant 
climax. Throughout the ear retains its 
keenness, for there is variety as well 
as significance of expression. There is 
some abruptness in the transitions from 
one period to another in the first move- 
ment—in the scherzo it fits the mood of 
rustic gayety—but, the first climax is 
prepared and built up with a sure hand, 
while the decline from it is not less 
able. 

The contrast in 
effective. 
character do not 


rhythmic devices is 


follow each other. 


Harmonically the structure is conserya- | 
tive without archaism. A diatonie seale | 
with passing allusion to the. 
There | 
is also a trace of Wagnerian chromatics | 
the material in | 


prevails, 
scale of the augmented triad. 
From a fixst hearing, 
the second Section of the first move- 
ment is among the most vital in the 
symphony, the most pregnant in ideas 
and the most effectively worked out. 
The development shows good invention, 


and the dirst warning in the low-voiced | 


aorn, and then in the English horn, of 


the returning chief theme is cleverly 
managed. 

The slow movement is built on a 
hymn-like theme bordering on the senti- 
mental, chanted by the brass. The 
Scherzo might mirror a gay country 
scene. There is suggestion of.a peasant 
waltz, and there is rough jollity and 
sly humor. The last movement is 
launched by another theme: resembling 
the chiéf:subject of the first, but weak- 


Themes of similar emotional | 


' 


er, and again exposed by the ‘cellos and 
~horns—a favorite blend with Mr Urack 

‘The work would have been one to ex 

itcite admiration and praise from the 
'l!pen of an older man. There are doubt- 
llless points wherein clearness suffers 
ii that Mr Urack will change, but it is 
\| worthy of a place in the repertory and 
‘ehearing. - 

' 


if 


lian early 


t 

| child’s faivy world about avel’s ex- 

|| quisite little pieces. Smetana’s music is 
‘obvious, but it has a rugged fiber that 

| springs from the soil. 


| Peal wrest Rea Ale AS 
l/vrack's 


Mr. 
New Symphony 


| A Work of Simple Vigor and Youthful 


| 


Sniri 
Agee ee Mi, 8 ily 


R. URACK, assistant conductor 

of the Symphony Orohestra, 

whose new symphony will have 

its first performance tomorrow 
al the Symphony Concert, disclaims any 
intention of a programme or = specific 
suggestion. “To me,” he says, “the 
business of music is to produce beau- 
ty, pure beauty.’’ He has little use 
for “illustrative music,’’ and will not 
strain his musical ideas to fit any extra 
musical mould. The present symphony, 
he says, was written purely because he 
had musical ideas that demand expression, 


From this it may be gathered that his | 


music has none of the mystifying abstruse- 
hess which we dub untra-modern. Not 
that its technique is limited—far from it— 
but its chief ideas, its grand effects, carry 
us Straight to the sacred apostolic succes- 
sion from Bach to Wagner. Mr. Urack 
‘iS not afraid of the simplest tune, if he 
believes it beautiful and worthy. Perhaps 
it is conscious courage, at least it is sin- 


cerity, that makes him in the writing of | 
his work indifferent to the probable re- . 


action of superficial hearers, who will be 
inclined to believe that because it is so 
fundamental in its musical appeal it can’t 
be creative music. ‘Original’ in the super- 
ficial sense of the word it is not; beautiful, 
in the superficial sense of the word at 
least, it certainly is (that much one hear- 
ing of the piano version can testify). Any 


further judgment as to its merits would be 


somewhat hasty, since its instrumentation, 
by which the composer sets great store, 
is a most important factor in its beauty, 
and the lasting quality of simple themes 
can only be judged by the test of repeated 
performance. But at least these themes, 
though they may gain much from the in- 


Strumentation, do not depend on it for 


their effect. 


Mr. Urack’s symphony, somewhat brief, 
as Symphonies in these days go, is cast in 
the familiar symphonic mould, with four 


presto—with first and second themes, ©s 
‘ yelopment, restatement and coda in the 


Dr Muck again wove a spell of the™ 


ret 


o, scherz oe a 
usual manner. The first movem 
much thé longest, since it was origmaby 
planned to stand alone, and the other three 
were added when the work was extended 
into a complete symphony. The elements 
of novelty are chiefly in the instrumenta- 
tion, as when Mr. Urack uses only the 
softest stops of the organ and arpeggil of 
the harp for his transitional episode in 
the first movement. The composer is per 
fectly willing to let his work stand or fall 
by the test of its inherent beauty. bah 
As under-conductor at the Royal Opera 
House in Berlin, where Dr. Muck learned 
to know his ability, and as conductor at 
the opera in Barmen, Mr. Urack studied 
the modern orchestra exhaustively, espe- 
clally in relation to the capacities and Iim- 
itations of the individual instruments, 
From a knowledge of these unit factors he 
tested simple combinations, partly by ob- 
servation and partly by experimental writ- 
ing. Thus he came consciously, through 
some ten years of work, to know the or- 
chestra as a synthesis of its separate ele- 
ments. One of the chief satisfactions he 
takes in the present symphony is in the 
fact that it is completely 
missig’”’® (if such a word exists)—in the 


fact that though it is difficult each part so | 
fits the peculiar nature of the instrument | 
that it gains the greatest result with the | 


least technical strain. a 


The opening theme is heroic, a sort of 
trumpet cali in 4-4 time built on the notes 


of the tonic chord, like the Siegfried 
Sword-motif. Mr. Urack loves a full pure 
chord as only the Germans can love it, and 


dwells upon it insistently with the magnifi- 


cent timbres which the modern orchestra 


can lend, A chief theme such as this gives 


him ample opportunity. After a vigorous 


exposition he leads into the transitional 


passage, whose melody is drawn from the 
following second theme. This passage is 
the one which is orchestrated with organ 
and harp, 


port. 


winds while the rest of 
shifts, or battles, between major and minor 


—as though it were a conflict of night and 
The coca makes 


day, says Mr. Urack. 
very impressive use of the simplest means; 
after working up to a powerful sustained 


n 7 


chord of the dominant seventh in E major 
it suddenly breaks off and states its main” 
theme in the brass in C major, continuing 
it with several repetitions until it returns 
to the original key—nothing in this whole 


passage except pure tonic chords. 
The second movement, says Mr. Ura 


“Orchester. | 


It might superficially be likened 

to the “‘atmospheric’’ modern French style, — 
The 6-4 second theme, however, returns to . 
the straightforward German, clear, though | 
by no means simple, in its harmonic sup- 
In the Durchfiihrung”’ an episode of 
twenty measures, lying over an organ point 

on D, maintains an empty fifth in the wood 
the orchestra. 
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cat, Eis ae na erent han MRR isto' too, ae a ig eek 
td designed to take the hearer out: ‘of the SYMPHONY OF MR_ ‘ | bier orchestra of the. world aad if it wires’ 4 It is qu : i" 
mitigting emotions of the world into a pas- | success it travels with that.orchestra from séeMible that we may then > 
sionless state of exaltation: It is deliber- city to city. This may be hampered aJ pity, then embrace.” Yet we still think 
ate, broad and dignified. For the middle | URACK SUCCEEDS § little in the preser.t case, however, by the that Schumann came much nearer to 
cpt cote, Wagga atltran Ta oacmadaraaban fact that a pipe organ is an important in- | cpild-life than Ravel is doing, If Mother 
| melody over the accompaniment of the dhe ——————Mehey tp | - strument in the seore. The combination | Goose is to be translated by such ad- 
| softer stops of the organ. And for the , ® of this instrument with harp, in the first| ,,nced tone-pictures, then we must 
““eoda the theme of the first movement ree COMPOSER CONDUCTED AND §& movement is a very effective tone-color. | Gnange the text also. How would it “do, 
fuses played: twice oA. che horas. The New Sy , to give the time-honored poems some- 
The main theme of the scherzo, which to MEN PLAYED LOVINGLY The Kew Sy menene thing like thia:— 
some will be the most attractive movement The first movement is the iongest, the | ‘ner sat within the room’s sharp 


_— ‘+ inoeant = ¢ , 4s se) a ‘‘Ttohannes Horne! 
of the work, is gnome-like, in a spirit of most ingenious and the most ambitious of ini, 


the symphony, but there is a_ certain e «s nie he had begun to mangle. 
practical joke-making on a large scale. Author Does Not Write Tonal s ataciaaey attained by _ transferring A Chriatinns 2 and now his thumb contracted, 
bam * psfponme pagel un retmanat ge theme tic material from the first movement | A sudden pull, and lo, a plum extracted!’ 

and the constantly s ng harmonic back- sh ct cate ae nadia: oa eaaleniadcainn tamales Sia \ Mother Gcose is put together in 
ground adds to the other-worldly Snorsy of cussles, and Audience Was En. ip ppp nes! setae pn 5 en ee one may expect infantile 
eee le hre: Witch forms thusiastic eood combination is made with the organ, | tone-pictures worked out on the Ravel 
perfect contrast and yet retains an internal ; in the second movement, by combining it / plan, but scarcely until then. 

harmony, is a sort of dignified Viennese By Louis C. Elson with two solo violins, and in the broad; But we found a dainty delicacy and a 
waltz, languorously hovering over its syn- Sie pe ; climaxes the organ was nobly effective. playful humor in some of the numbers, 
copations. The second part of this trio PR The Scherzo wili probably be the most] and were particularly impressed with the 
is in less sophisticated manner, somewhat |. *". 
like a Lindler. The coda of the trio (and Rave aa: Symphonie 1 pig ON v se ve 
also of the movement) calls upon the prin-— , jy es retort hg en | work that calls for hearty 
cipal theme of the scherzo, starting with MRR Ts of popular dances did not vulgarize the 


the tuba and repeating its way up through There was no soloist. but the second par movement in the least. The hurly- burly 
here impressed us as if the 


to orchestra until it ends with the piccolo. | of the list was not one of the very gr of gaiety he 28 us : ‘ : ‘ Me te di 
But before the movement finally comes to] est orchestral programmes, such as we —& second act of ‘‘La Boheme’”’ had been done Matinee Listeners Give Their 
symphonic mould and translated into 


a close we hear, twice intoned, the trumpet | SOMetimes get at the Symphony concerts, In a 8 : , 
call theme of the first movement—after the and which make us wish for the perma- FB GWernlan. 1 ; Applause to Assistant Con- | 
: > banishment of star vocalists, and other & it was a great pleasure to discover In 5 ;, : 
manner of Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Sym- | "e!l Star vocalists, an ler & btgags™ | yma Spe E 
phony, but on a smaller scale. musical phenomenons, from the course. § Mr. Urack a modern composer who strives ductor In First Pi esentation. of 
Th ‘1 t movement—presto, molto appas- | M". Urack is very popular among the men s for beauty and does not write tonal puz- : : 
6 last Pp , PPer I of tha ‘chestra. anc ee ee -. evn. & gles. At times, in the finale, one couid ° Symphony In E, Mayor 
sionato—builds up its main 6-8 theme from phony aaa faye rR ya gin : ag - . & hear a modernized Mendelssohn | , 
Ny with an enthusiasm born of friend- § Car € ICE , LOT ssonn. 

the » pp Raging of es wihgy movement. ship, all the more so sionillgg hed composer § It was no wonder, therefore, that the ab ENS tos II a 

uic ets away into original ma- aneng* oe ' “2 3 ~" EF eymnhony score ‘ instantaneous << ) 
But it a yg bp at mee 8 git aondncted ‘his own composition. ; sym} hony scored an instantaneous snd RAVEL 
terial. Its secon SMe Ss @ 8 mplest, emphatic success, and the young composer HEARD AGAIN 
and perhaps the most impressive, of the Work Logically Coherent. was recalled again and again with great . ¢'. oo cc LQG vt) PHY . ~ May, b * i 
whole work. Intoned in the brass, with We were at once impressed by the fact nthusiasm. We head a general request * 2 le 2 
a melodic range of some three notes and }| that Mr. Urack is a master of modern a that the work be played a 0 
a harmonic range covering only the three } Scoring. Not that he pushed this into ex- J The Other Numbers. tto Urack, assistant conductor and 
great chords, it recalls Liszt in his most }| ‘Temes, but he brought out good, sonorous | Smetana's ‘‘Vyvsehrad’ wears well. We 


ded Pee ee memeces OD. 14 popular movement, and there is some ideal- } quaint and spicy vein of ‘‘Laideronnette.’ 

ization of folk-dance in this part of the The concert ended with a Roumanian 
praise. Slices! Rhapsody which was “de trop,” since the 
concert was quite long enough without it. 


fain this season. 


sate one of the solo violincellists of the Bos- | 
smetana § 


heroic manner. Whether we find such a wiped and was never muddy or unclea! 9 oioujq not be surprised if finally Smetana ton Symphony orchestra, directed from / 
theme reminiscent or not we must surely asin ae tone-coloring. . He did not go into obtained precedence of his great pupil, manuscript his symphony in E major at 
find it impressive, especially when it ig } ©X'Temes of length either. Nowadays one Dvorak, who for a long time has seemed jjts first performance Friday ft 
thundered out in the coda, alternating with }| ™4Y be very thankful when a symphonic § to eclipse him. Smetana will become bet- pee : riaday aiternoon, 
‘the trumpet call of the beginning. This | ©O™POSer Unishes within the hour, and this § ter recognized as the years go on, and the inning the approbation of a large au- jj 
“apotheosis,’’ which uses the full power aon ran to about three-quarters of that first step towards that consummation is dience for his music and for his reading | 
of the orchestra with the simplest techni- imit. It was not (for this relief much to teach people to pronounce his name of it. His work was the first “number 


* thanks!) ah forrn le >< pac ; , | » iW « oe nicrl sic o??e : £aA Ana hd © > ’9 
cal means, closes suddenly on the tonic, } ae ae nless creation of the e» | aright. Smetana’ (which means ‘ream 
leaving the solo trumpet sustaining its _ treme radica] School. It is not expected ‘in Bohemian) is accented upon the first on the program of the seventeenth hepa 
of the 20th century composer that he shall J | syllabie, not upon the second, as so many lic rehearsal of the orchestra.» The other | 


middle E, which is a moment later rein- 
follow the Mozart model: even Brahms, the J | musicians give it. selections, one of which was a Ravel | 


forced with the full power of the organ. bulwark of modern c] ical lid (fi Dr. Muck read the work nobly, giving to 
a from the whole rch “ar é } i Iassical Music, ala Noi Pa ta CK Ca © A Ve & £, S iece | 
Two chords 6 estra close | qo this; but there was logical coherency it the lofty heroism and the bardic en- P played earlier in the year and 


the work. in Mr. Urack’s work, and an avoidance off | thusinasm that Smetana undoubtedly de- repeated by request, were conducted by, 
| the vagueness and the ascetic ugliness that | Sired in his set of patriotic, Bohemian Karl Muck. The program wa 

: | ness and the a: . ss that dit S | | , s as fol- 

The composer asks his audience to come | is the hall-mark of too much modern or-f tone-poems. The contrast of the broad jowg; Urack, sym hint in EK m 2 

to this symphony with open ears and un- _chestral music. The four movements off | SWeePs of power, and the sense of deso- 14: & hae y ajor, Op. | 

sophisticated hearts. He is unwilling to | regular symphony were clearly enough] | /2tion when the vision has vanished, was ° metana, symphonic poem, “Vyseh- 

exploit his own knowledge as sophistica- | presented, and the contrasts between the i'sharply drawn and was very effective. rad; Ravel, “Mother Goose” suite; 

tion for jaded seekers after originality. He | movements were in the main effective. Ravel’s pieces for children were re- Enesco, “Roumanian Rhapsody” in A 
demands that his hearers be young. Hej Melody was not scorned either. and Mr. peated by general request, but perhaps major, op. 11, No. 1. 


is, young himself—younger even than his | Urack did not despise. thirds ; ixths§ | that General was not higher in rank 
' spise, s and sixth y 
years, and has-written his symphony from ; UPON occasion. than a Major. The children for whom Mr. Urack has put into his symphony 


pure joy in it. It is a fortunate thing for a composer to these works were intended must have the all- -important quality which sO many 
belong to the Bosten Symphony Orchestra. been of the type of young Erich Korn- composers who are trying to win a place. 


If he lived in Germany his work oh t gold, or of that child conductor, aged 
. c 6 ~ Tr Ks rh i | ‘ ’ ‘ e . ’ for the 
at the most receive a local perform: ne | eight, who is at present in Russia lead- mselves beside Beethoven, Schu- ! 


the echoes of which would scarcely rea‘ ing a large orchestra in Wagnerian *&nn, Brahms and Strauss fail” to 
to the large cities and great musical organ} scores. Such children are of the type achieve, that of contrasting on Al-. 
that can compose their own cradle songs, though he has accepted as a seer, 

arrange them for orchestra, and conduct “iene: 

a necessity the regular four-moy 3 















































form ‘and’ has felt obliged: to cling’ to a the te 


specific set of themes, he has | 
to keep his feelings out of thraldom to 
his medium. He is grave and gay by 
turns. just as though he were in conver- 
sation. He sticks so closely to his 
scheme of melodies that the listener can 
with ease recognize each one as it reap- 
pears but the song always seems to come 
in becavise the composer has a new senti- 
ment to utter, not merely because the 
time has arrived for the music to take 
a new development. Theoretically con- 
sidered, the symphony is logical in its 
progress from point to point, ib is_ built 
on a systematic architectural plan, and 
yet the shifts from seriousness to 
laughter, the changes from earnes* per- 
suasion to laughing concession impres: 
the hearer more than the artistic pro- 
priety of it all. 

The symphony did not sound, it spoke. 
And herein lies the difference between an 
academic composition and a living piece 
of music. The one proceeds with its 
organization of melodies and with its 


“managed For the su ePansaigel 
arehiteetonic method nor in. any program 
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For success of music is neither in 
of description or narratidn followed out. 
A work carries conviction when the com- 
poser’s feelings absolutely control it. Tho 
composer may be Otto Urack just as wel] 
as Richard Strauss. The place of writ- 
ing and of producing may just as well be 
Boston as Berlin. 

The audience in Symphony hall Friday 
afternoon applauded every movement jn 
the new work enthusiastically. It was 
perhaps aroused more sharply by the 
third division, the scherzo, than by any 
of the other three parts, though it was 
evidently pleased with the last move- 
ment. The scherzo would make an in- 
teresting selection on programs of pop- 
ular orchestral concerts. The symphony 
would perhaps stand rescoring in parts, 
particularly at the very beginning, where 
the orchestration is coarse and toward 
the end, where it is turgid. The novel & 
effects of coloring attained by the com- & 
bination of a light stop of the har- 


setting forth of intellectual, sentimental | monium with the solo wood instruments 
and humorous chapters in perfect order,| had much charm. The parlor organ was 
saying just so much in each division,|a more interesting adjunct to Mr. 
permitting nothing to intrude on its | Urack’s orchestra than the concert organ. 


thinking, nothing to break up its self-| Fortunately neither was over-employed. 


absorption, nothing to sober its laughter. 
The other starts out to talk philosophy 
and. presently forgets itself and dreams 
or jokes. It starts out to attain romance 
or pathos and it falls into argument. It 
starts out to narrate a comedy episode 
and it delays the point with some word 
of serious, mayhap profound, comment. 

Thus Beethoven in his fifth symphony 
undertakes to make a deep study of the 
manners of his time. And searchingly 
he begins. But he does not get far be- 
fore he comes out with the declaration 
that society is just an organism held to- 


gether by generosity and good nature. : 
Later he is fain to brood over his times | 


as one who is melancholy, and before he 
is fairly established in his meditation he 
is singing his epoch’s triumph song. He 
would like to laugh at his fellow men, 
but first he must grant that they are 
honest and noble at heart. That done, he 
lets out his satire at them relentlessly. 
Contrast, then, and even conflict of 
mood is the distinction of music that 


sinks into the consciousness of listeners. | 


The form of it makes little difference, 
A modern piece does not have to be on 


Symphony orchestra and as one of the 
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Otto Urack. known for the past two 


Seasons as assistant conductor ot the 


two solo violoncello players of the or- 
ganization, will present himself at the 
publie rehearsal of March 6 and at the 
concert of March 7 as a composer, when 
he will conduct from manuscript his 





symphony in EK major, a work he has 
written since he came to Boston. 

“| used the key of E,” explained Mv. 
Urack in talking at his hotise with 32 
Monitor: caller, “because that is a 
tonality of sunshine and high color. It 
is a key that symphony composers, par- 
ticularly those of classie days, neglected, 
but it is one that just suited my feel- 
ing, When | came to America | was 
earnestly considering the idea of com- 
posing an opera, for I had been hard at 
work as an opera conductor and | *was 
deeply interested in the stage. But 
When If joined the Symphony orchestra 
my thoughts turned at. once from ‘that 
to the composition of a work in one o| 




















| impressed with its.» brilliant — and | 
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| sonorous playing that I. determined. to 
write something or it. TI felt that the 
most appropriate sentiment to express 
through such a wealth of tone was that 
of joy. And I at once began. to sketch . e im 
ua symphony. I finished the sketch in a! ptession that the composer 18 sticking 
short time and had my work in shape to! to his main point but. not that he is 
on the piano ‘in January of last) arbitrarily riveting all the portions of 


of musical mechanics. It gives the im- 


play 
vear. I started to write the orchestration’ his work into a structural whole. 
and worked at it for the rest of the seas Tne first movement 1s characterized 


| . . . . 
son and during the summer, finishing it} by the mood defined in Ytalian terminol- 





in October, 1913. I scored the last two) ogy as appassionato. The high poimt of 
movements and the trio of the scherzo| the development comes when. the two 
‘durine vacation in Germany. ‘The rest} main themes are worked together with 


5 
| 





of it 1 scored here.” a third thee, the double quartet of 
| The E major symphony is in strict. French horns giving out a strain’ built 
classic form and is not written to a | from the chord of D. uncertain whether 
"program, “There was something in me,’ | to declare themselves for the major or 
-eommented Mr. Urack, as he* went to!the minor. This passage is delivered 
the piano. and opened the autograph | with the full power of the orchestra and 
score of his. work. “to which I had to!it is followed by a gentle song which 
give sound and life. It was not any- ' gives assurance that ait uncertainty 18 
thing in book, picture or nature: that! resolved. In the first movement there 
started me writing. I had an impulse is original use of the harmonium with 
to express myself in metody and | went | oboe and flute in solo passages. 
‘ahead. Long and flowing themes, such The adagio is in D flat major and 
as sing well in the solo voices of the begins softly in the brass choir. Pres- 
orchestra, are my preference in music. ently the violins enter. in the second 
{| Harmony I like well, but not, as so part two solo violins and narmonium are 
"many composers of today do, for its ‘heard. There 18 a return to the first 
own sake. Orchestral writers are in-| theme, the strings taking in their upper 
clined, according to my view, to exploit range the melody which the horns had 
their theoretical knowledge too much jn tenor compass. Later the full or- 
and to neglect melodic idea.” _chestra presents it. There follows, by 
Mr. Urack’s work, as he turned the way of review, a passage Im which. first 
| pages and played it over, proved to be | and second themes are worked together. 
‘in the regular four movements, with ‘The coda introduces anew idea. Themes | 
‘the slow movement second and the of the first movement reappear softly 
| scherzo third. The opening division is at the close. 
| the longest, requiring about 18 minutes , The scherzo, in E minor, three quarter 
| in performance. The secherzo is com- time, 1s brilliant, swift and ae gh Tt) 
| paratively short and the final movement contains a trio with a singing t pay 
is compact. Thematie development 1s , which is. constantly interrupted. ne 
carried out extensively in ‘the opening | voice after another tries to take it up 






} 


according to the usual manner | but is not allowed to carry it through, 


allegro, ) 

of symphony writers. But direct state- | and truce is declared by a general re- 

ment—concise paragraphing and rapid|turn to the seherzo. 

marshaling of thoughts characterize the| The last movement opens presto ap: | 
| ‘tion. Unity | passionato, and there are two themes,, 

second half of the composition Y | passion | 


is attained by the systematic introduc- | Tn the middle of the movement all tae 
tion throughout the piece of a motive , ideas of the symphony are assembled 
‘which serves as first theme of the alle- ‘and toward the close the principal mel+ 


gro. This is something more than the | ody of the first movement is heard in’ 


motto type of theme which the ‘classic | the low voices as a sort of hymn, There 
4 composers availed themselves of and | is a sonorous ejose. | ot, 
171 * & * 

something less than the characterizing 
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On sale at Box Office 


Nurnberg”’ 
Mail orders to L. H. Mudgett 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 8, 1914, AT 3.30 
Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 
(Arranged by Hans Richter) 


WAGNER PROGRAMME 
“Die Me 


Introduction to Act III. and the Dance of the Apprentices from 
Friday, February 27. 


Selections from “Siegfried” and “‘Gotterdammerung ”’ 


Overture to “*Tannhatser”’ 
Prelude to “‘ Lohengrin” 
Tickets, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00. 


‘Siegfried Idyl”’ 
Kaisermarsch 
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ae arate numbers is idle, yet there was 
perhaps a shade more beauty and finish 
in the ‘‘Meistersinger”’ and “Siegfried’’ 
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WAGNER FROM TWO ILLUSTRIOUS 


a Aaus. CONDUCTORS Mie. g [14 


The Contrasting Concerts of Sunday— 
Dr. Muck ‘and. the Symphony Orchestra 
Outdo Themselves in a Pension-Fund 
Concert—Mr. Weingartner in More or 
Less Hampering Circumstance — The 
Ripened Schelling 


OT even in Berlin where concerts 
are aS the sands of the sea and 
the writers and the players of mu- 
sic almost as many as the pebbles 

that Strew them, do Dr. Muck and Mr. 
Weingartner, each -of the first rank in his 
profession, often conduct in a single day. 


They gid so yesterday here in Boston and _ 


the town was so indifferent to its unusual 
opportunity that only a plentiful distripu- 
tion of tickets, in visible progress in the 
lobby of the Opera House, gathered a pre- 
sentable audience for Mr. Weingartner 
while vacant chairs, though not many, were 
discoverable for Dr. Muck in Symphony 
all. _Moreover, by one of those coinci- 
dences. that Somehow or other beset these 
jJuxtapositions of eminent conductors the 
world over, Dr. Muck made his whole prco- 


Sramme out of Wagner’s music, while the 


two outstanding orchestral items on Mr. 
oe eerer's list happened to be the over. 
ure to “‘Tannhiuser’”’ and th : 
ce,» € prelude to 
If there was any rivalry between the 
conductors and the organizers of the two 
end all the conventions of re- 
yiewing reject the mere thought of s 

sucl 
thing €ven though : ihe 
in the face—the ad 
Muck’s side. 
tween the Sy 


orchestra of the Opera House in the music 
of Wagner, Dr. Muck is in the full flower 
of ambition and achievement, while Mr. 
Weingartner has come to the Opera House 
to take “Die ‘Meistersinger”’ at second 
hand, as it were, after Mr. Caplet, to have 
but one performance of ‘Don Giovanni’ 
in his own right, to enjoy no opportunity 
at all with ‘Tristan,’ except in the prelude 
of last evening and in seneral to have 
mothing to himself but an “Otello.” not 
always too Well cast. To the mere ob- 
Server on the side, even the lot of an emi- 
nent conductor, called hither and thither 
to the opera houses and the concert rooms 
of the Western World, does not always 


vantage was al] on Dr. 


‘Beem to be happy. No wonder that the 


‘.tmosphere of Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon was considerably more exhila- 


‘rating than that of the Opera House in the 
évening. Its ventures into concerts have 


it stares the reviewer | 


There is no comparison be- | 
mphony Orchestra and the | 


Yesterday it placed the orchestra in ite 
usual pit, while perched remotely upon the 
Stage the pianist, Mr. Schelling, played 
Chopin’s concerto in F minor upon a piano 
that bore on the side in letters big enough: 
to be read in every corner of the house the 
name of its makers. Orchestras giving 
concerts usually sit on the stage; pianists 
playing concertos are usually close to the 
bands that accompany them: and labelling 
pianos in this pompous fashion ‘‘went out” 
in concerts hereabouts twenty-five years 
ago. No; concerts are not exactly the 
trade of the Opera House. Perhaps it is 
politest to say that it is awkward with 
them. It ought not to be when the con- 
ductor comes from the august concert- 
rooms of Vienna and Berlin. 


The more perhaps was Dr. Muck, who 
has a streak of perverse irony, on his met- 
tle because he had yielded a conviction or 
two in the ordering of the concert. If he 
had his own way, he would play no pieces 
from Wagner’s operas and music-dramas, 
except overtures, preludes and instrumen- 
tal fragments complete in themselves and 


nearly independent of the theatre. Yet | 
on such a basis there is no making a 7 
*“‘Wagner Programme” a year for the @ 
Pension Fund, and one such seems neces- | 


sary for the annual increase of it. <Ac- 
cordingly Dr. Muck yielded and yesterday 
led the orchestra through the Introduction 
to the third act of ‘‘Die Meistersinger,’’ the 
Apprentices’ Dance, the processional music 
for the Masters and the people’s chorus ac- 
claiming Sachs. Once the leap from the 
introduction to the dance was made, the 


music at least is fairly continuous. It is | 


not so in the other ‘“‘arrangement’’ froin 
the music-dramas in which Dr. Muck wert 
even a step further. In the days when 
it was hard to get any hearing at 
all in theatre or concert hall for Wags- 
ner’s music, the devoted Richter extracted 
sundry pages from the music in the, third 
act of ‘‘Siegfried’’ that bears the hero 
through flame and mist up to Briinnhilde’s 
rock, pinned to it other pages from the 
scene between the pair that is the sec- 
ond prologue to “Gétterd’mmerung”. and 
then “to conclude’ added yet other pages of 
the -intermezzo in that music-drama that 


pictures Siegfried’s journey along the Rhine : 


to Gunther’s house. 


Now, if there was ever ‘‘music of the | 


scene,’ it is the music that accompanits 
Siegfried’s ascent... It is only half itself 
without the picture that the stage is mak- 
ing. The voices are quite as essential as 
the orchestra to the “homage to Sachs,’ 
if it is to make anything like the impres- 
sion for which Wagner designed it. The 
introduction to the third act of ‘‘Die Mcis- 


tersinger’’ is one thing when an audience 


has been “‘working up’’ to it through two 
acts and two hours and another when it 
springs out of the air as a concert piece. 


Pension Fund Concert Greatly 


Enjoyed ar Well Chosen 


Wagoner Program. 
H naltds 


a concert in aid of the pension fund of 


the Symphony Orchestra was given by . 


its players, Dr. Muck conducting. The 
program, a Wagner one, was as fol- 
lows: 


: Overture to “‘Tannhauser’” 


Prelude to ‘“‘Lohengrin’’ 


1 Introduction to Act III, “Die Meistere 


singer’—Dance of the Apprentices; En- 
trance of the Mastersingers: Homage to 
Hans Sachs. 


‘| Slegfried’s Passage to Brunnhilde’s Rock, 


“Stegfried’’; Morning Dawn and “5Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey, 
merung’” (Arranged by Hans Richter) 
‘“Stegefried Idyl’’ . 
Kaisermarsch 


This list could hardly have been im- 


‘ti proved upon for a concert at which a 
| large portion of the audience were not) 
1 regular patrons of the Symphony cone 
: cert, and in which there were likely to 

be many persons to whom extreme ex-' 
amples of Wagner's style might easily 

| be wearisome. It showed the composer 
in varying moods and manners, but the. 


dominant notes of the selections were 
beauty and delicacy of sentiment rather 


than an overplus of. sound and fury, 
which might have been chosen and would 
not have appealed so well to a “popular” 
throng. 

That the audience appreciated both 
the program and the way in which it 


was delivered was plainly shown by the: 


remarkably close attention paid to the 
music, as if the listeners were afraid to 
losé a single phrase or note, and by the 


hearty, long-continued applause that - cert hall as in the opera house. With 


followed each number. 

Of the orchestra there is need of say- 
ing little. As usual at the pension fund 
concerts, the players threw themselves 
into their work with even more than 
their accustomed fire. Every bit of their 
individual skill was brought into play, 
so that with Dr. Muck giving the best 


of his inspiriting leadership and the , 


men following him with 


hg | 1p 


In Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon , 


“Gotterdame | 


bombastic ‘“‘Kaisermarsch,” the audiénce 
seemed to care less for it than for the 
rest, 


LAST PENSION | 


FUND CONCERT 


Symphony Heard in Wag- 


ner Programme 


Port 


° é 

At the pension fund roles Ff ce 
Boston Symphony Orchestra yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall a Wagner 
programme was presented by Dr. Muck 
and his men. Like the programme 
given at the Boston Opera House in 
the evening, the concert commenced 
with the ‘“‘Tannhauser” overture. There 


followed .the prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin”’; 
the introduction to Act 3, the “Dance 
of the Apprentices,’’ the ‘‘Entrance of 


| the Meistersingers’’ and ‘‘Homage to 


Hans Sachs,’’ from “Die Meistersinger 
von Nuremberg’’; also music from “Die 
Gotterdammerung,’’ in Richter’s concert 
arrangement; also the “Siegfried Idyll” 


and the ‘‘Kaisermarsch.”’ 


Needless to say, this music was given 
well nigh faultless interpretations. In 
addition to the conductor’s exceptional! 
standing as an interpreter of Wagner’s 
music, there was the remarkable or- 
chestra which he made to supplement 
his efforts. Notable was the clarity and 
the nobility of tone in the Tannhauser 
and Lohengrin 
Meistersinger music was read with ex- 
ceptional brilliancy, with a vividness 
and comprehension that were little 
short of revelations. There was again 
proof of the symphonic quality of Wag- 
ner’s music. In spite of its close rela- 
tion to the drama, it is also music that 
stands alone by itself,,on its own feet. 
It. is nearly as effective in the con- 


the great orchestra demahded by the ex- 
cerpts from ‘Die Meistersinger’’ and 


“Die Gotterdammerung”’ the effects of 


color and sonority were simply superb. 

No wonder-that the audience was en- 
thusiastic. It is not often that the pub- 
lic is given the opportunity of hearing 
such magnificent music making. The 
public availed itself of the privilege and 
showed by its absorbed attention and 
its resounding applause that it was ap- 
preciative of its blessings. This was 


the last pension fund concert of this! 


S@ason., . 
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= “Dr Muck adds 
Wagner at to the musical pleas- 


: ures of- this commu- 
the Pension nity by choosing a pro- 
Fund 


gram for one of the 
Pension Fund concerts 
each year out of the music dramas of 
Richard Wagner. It is said he does it. 
reluctantly, for although known in| 
America wholly as a symphonic con- 
ductor, his last post in Europe was | 
at the Royal Opera of Berlin, and 
again this Summer he will go to lead | 
certain performances at Bayreuth. 
With the discriminating sense of the 
man who observes and fionors the re- 
spective boundaries of concert room 
and lyric theatre, Dr Muck is loath 
to carry the music indigenous to one 
across to the inept frame and atmos- 
phere of the other. The artistic veri- 
ties, as the practised conductor of the 


Opera House sees and feels them, un- 

avoidably suffer violence. 

But to the general public, which wel- 
comes eagerly any authoritative interpre- 
tation of Wagnerian music, even though 
it necessarily be in excerpts torn from 
the context of the operas, such incon- 
gruities are not known. It is only for 
firmly established opera houses, as the 
Metropolitan, to offer a repertory em- 
bracing even the most insignificant music 
dramas. Any opportunity to hear the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and Dr 
Muck in parts of the “‘ring’’ dramas, or 
of ‘‘The Mastersingers,’’ or of the more. 
hackneyed ‘‘Lohengrin’ and ‘‘Tann- | 
is one to be received with | 
gratitude and the _ anticipation of 
pleasure. 

As to the source of these Pension Fund 
concerts and the just claim they make 
upon the public beyond any invitation 
in the programs they offer, enough has 
been said. As the years go by the in- 
comparable worth of the orchestra is its 
most eloquent advocate, 

The program this afternoon, beginning 
at 3:30, will be a8 follows: 

Overture to Tannhauser. 

Prelude to Lohengrin. 

Introduction to Act III, the Dance of the Ap- 
prentices and the Homage to Hans Sachs 
from Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg. 

Siegfried’s Passage to Brunnhilde’s Rock, from 
Siegfried’s Morning Dawn and Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey, from the first act of Got- 
terdammerung. | 

Siegfried Idyl. 

Kaisermarscehb. 


DR. MUCK OFFERS A 
WAGNER PROGRAM 


oWmnNU the. 2h 4 
Symphony Orchestra to Giye Its 


Last Pension Concert 
Tomorrow. 


The last of the season’s pension fund. 
concerts, to be given in Symphony Hall 
tomorrow afternoon, will be devoted 
‘entirely to music by Wagner. Under 
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all Wagner music 
f the pension. 
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‘fund programs. “The program in full is- 


as follows: 
ure to ‘‘Tannhauser”’ 
: . ag: et rnd to *‘Lohengrin’’ 
to Act i111., the Dance of the 
and the Homage to Hans 
from ‘Die Meisteringer 
aie abe ag hilde’s 
i . Passage oO runn sg , 
ss bel “Siegfried” Morning Dawn, and 
Siegfried’a Rhine Journey, from the 
first act of ‘‘Gotterdammerung 
“Siegfried Idyl’’ 
‘‘Kaisermarsch’’ 


Introduction 
| Apprentices, 
Sachs, 
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MEA CULPA; MEA MAXIMA CULPA. 


To the Editor of The Herald: 

‘Too many vacant seats at today’s 
pension fund concert are a sad com- 
mentary on the loyzlty and gratitude 
of .wweston’s musical (alleged) public. 
The house should have been filled from 
floor to gallery. Twice a week through- 
sut the winter an audience occupying 
oractically every seat in ‘the house, 
listens with apparent pleasure to an 
orchestra perhaps unsurpassed in the 
world, a band of artists, conductor and 
men, richly deserving our gratitude 
from their natural loyalty and ©co- 
operation, and consequent unsurpassed 
performance. Here each week aje as- 


sembled two audiences, composed, with 
few exceptions, of two distinct crowds 
of listeners, and yet when twice a year 
we are tacitly asked to contribute, or, 
it may perhaps be more fittingly stated, 
are allowed the privilege of contribut- 
ing to a deserving fund for pensioning 
deserving and skilled artists incapaczi- 
tated by age or disability from main- 
taining the high standard of the orches- 
tras, how does Boston’s variated musi- 
cal public respond? Not with a spirit 
which redounds to its credit. Even 


PENSION FUND CONCERT : 
al (Near Peak aded Male . 4 ily \ 


Large Audience Hears Wagner? 


Program Conducted by Dr. Muck. ° 


Dr. Muck conducted a Wagner pro-. 


gram at yesterday’s pension fund cone | 
cert in Symphony Hall. 


A large aud- 
lence gathered to hear the Symphony : 
Orchestra at its last performance out- 
Side of the regular weekly concerts. 
Selections from “Die Meistersinger,”’ 
“Siegfried” and ‘“Goetterdammerung”’ 
were comparative rarities, so far as 
Symphony concerts are concerned. 
More familiar numbers were the ‘““Tann- 
haeuser’’ overture, the ‘‘Lohengrin’”’ 
prelude, the ‘Siegfried Idyll’ and the 
‘“Kaisermarsch.’’ 

The performance from first to last | 
was remarkable for its euphony, and 
Dr. Muck was enthusiastically ap- 


plauded., 
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Rock, 
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Like the fragments of “Gétterdammerung,” | 


this music is good to hear anywhere as 
symphonic. musie with a programme, more 
or less guessed by the audience, behind it; 
but it remains none the less music that is 
itself only in the theatre. 


So, by actual test was Dr. Muck justified 
in his convictions and also—by the ever- 
lasting paradox of things—in his yielding to 
them. For even with “Die Meistersinger” 
and “Tristan’”’ in the repertory of the Opera 
House, we hear less of Wagner’s music 
than does any other musical capital and 
only in concerts may we hear it as tae 
Symphony Orchestra plays it. The band 
outdid itself yesterday and in more senses 
than one the conductor way the leader in the 
deed. The horns gave him back the golden 
richness and depth of tone that he asked. 
in the intoning of the Pilgrims’ Chorus 
at the beginning of the overture to “Tann- 
hiiuser’: but it was he that chose a pace— 
slower than most conductors use—that gave 
their song its grave magnificence. The or- 
chestra phrased the song to Venus as 
though a voice and not choirs of instru- 
ments were singing, and it was the con- 
ductor who had taught the phrasing. Equal- 
ly to him and to them the music of the 
Venusberg owed the sensual tang that the 
conductor’s rhythm sharpened and he had 
foreseen the end from the beginning when 
the returning Pilgrims Chorus floqaded first 
the orchestra, then the hall, and then every 
ear and heart that heard. 

With such djvination of the pace that not 
only animates the music but seems the 
revelation of the composer’s imagining 
with it, Dr. Muck and the orchestra played 
the Apprentices’ Dance, Life and youth 
were in it; out of it flashed thé pageant of 
Which it is a part; the rhythm sustained 
the waltz or else varied it as by impulsive 
prompting. As nearly as an orchestra by it- 
self could do, conductor and men wove 
Brunnhilde’s curtain of misty flame: out 
of it sang Siegfried’s horn; and at the end 
it seemed to part for the moment of ecs- 
tatic Suspense when Siegfried touches the 
summit. So an orchestra plays when the 
conductor touches it with the fire of his 
own imagination and warms it into the 
drama that he feels. So kindled, it is capa- 
ble of the golden sonorities it gave to the 
Rhine Maidens’ song or the mellow pomp 
with which it marshalled the Masters inta 
the meadow. Stage or no stage, there 
were atmosphere and picture. The sheer 
tonal richness of it all filled and trans- 
ported. 

As conductor and orchestra did these 
of mellow power or of thrilling 
rhythm, so, in the prelude to ‘Lohengrin’ 
and the “Siegfried Idyl,” they did others 
of almost breathless finesse. Ray upon 
ray, the entering instruments seemed to 
add new depth to the shimmering radiance 
Or the path of the descending grail; ray 
after ray, they seemed to melt out of the 
Shimmer as it went heavenward again. It 
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ing, raised the vision that Wagner saw. 
The “Siegfried Idyl” passes too often as a 
perfunctory and somewhat prolix concert — 
piece, to be played for lack of almost any-— 
thing else out of Wagner that is not” 
operatic. Heard as it was yesterday, it 
becomes the expression of intimate, 
whispering, tremulous happiness in tones 

—the very stirrings of a poet’s heart to-— 
ward the woman, he loves, music. upon 
which any listening ears—outside Cosima’s 

and his—seem almost an intrusion. Out of 

Dr. Muck’s feeling for it, out of the or- 

chestra’s super-sensibility with it, the idyl 

sang out of Wagner’s heart. Beside this 

song and in not altogether imaginary com- 
plement to it, stood the ampler eloquence > 
of the introduction to the third act of “Die | 
Meistersinger.’’ The analysts—to say noth- 

ing of our own ears—have told us out of 
what motives it springs and how it. 
epitomizes the whole course and mood of 

the music drama. Yet somehow, heard in 

such tonal beauty as clothed it yesterday 

and so filled with an emotion that was of 

tones themselves more than of a Moment 

in) an opera, it seemed rather to hold within 

itself for an instant all that flood of mani- 

fold and intense pleasure that Wagner's 

music, so played, pours over our fortunate 

generation. 


oe ee 


Diversity rather than distinction charac- 
terized the concert at the Opera House, 
and through no shortcoming on Mr. Wein- 
gartner’s part. He must take the orches- 
tra there as it is; he must make the most 
of such opyrortunities for rehearsal as he 
has; he must even show that a conductor 
of his quality can beat down seemingly 
adverse circumstance under the feet of his 
own ability. The orchestra did its best 
for him and a little more; but it could not 
give him back the depths of tone, the in- 
cisiveness of phrase, the rhythmic verve 
or the flowing euphonies that his version of 
the overture to ‘‘Tannhduser’’ and the prel- 
ude to “‘Tristan’’ asked. Like Ir. Muck; 
Mr. Weingartner knows the pace for the 
grave and gathering eloquence of the Pil- 
grims’ Chorus. He imagines the overture 
with no less clear and just sense of its 
proportions, with no less regard for the 
graphic quality of the music when the vic- 
tory of the flesh over the spirit ‘begins. 
But he could hardly strike fire out of the 
orchestra last evening or make it sing with 
the voice of his imagination. It utters the 
phrases of the prelude to ‘Tristan,’ it 
follows Mr. Weingartner’s adroit cumula- 
tion of them; but the ’cellos are not the 
voice of fate, or the whole band the voices 
of passion insatiable, mounting, dying and 
ready to mount again. There was very 
earnest codperation; there was less oneness 
of transfused and released voice. Be 


had phrased and sung the who 


Sometimes while Mr. Schelling playe ‘ 
Chopin’s concerto, that codperation we $s not 
the surest or the most delicate imaginable; 
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RUBIN GOLDMARK, TONE POEM, “‘Samson”’ 
Samson——The Betrayal——The Temple, 
(M.S. First Performance) 


PADEREWSKI, CONCERTO in A minor for Pianoforte, and Orches- 
tra, Op. 17 
Allegro. 


Romanza; Andante. 
. Allegro molto vivace. 


Soloist: 


Muck of Mr. PADEREWSKI 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 





put happily the music is/imtrinsically 4 
Solo piece with orchestral accompaniment. 
Out of it and out of the general condi-— 
tions of the occasion shone, none the less, 
Mr. Schelling’s ripened powers—his techni- 
cal ease and fluency with its clear play of 
ordered and sensitive control, his feeling 
for songful and multi-colored tone; his 
artful simplicity; his soft brilliance, exact- 
ly at one with Chopin’s music; his re- 
sponse to it as lyric and changeful song. At 
every turn his accomplishment matched 
his discernment. When Mme. Weingartner 
sang sundry songs and Isolde’s final speech 
this happy balance trembled. Her voice 
is rich and she often uses it well; but her 
imagination and intuition are poor beside it. 
mi ae ee 


PENSION FUND CONCERT 


The second and last concert of the 
season,in aid of the pension fund of the 
Symphony orchestra will be given in 
Symphony Hall next’Sunday afternoon, 
March 8, at 3:30 o’clock. In response to 
‘a multitude ‘of requests, Dr. Muck—a 
bit unwillingly, perhaps—has again con- 
sented to play a Wagnerian program. 
On it he has placed two selections which 
have not been heard here under his 
leadership, the introduction to the third 
act and the ‘‘Dance of the Apprentices,’’ 
from ‘“‘Die Meistersinger,’’ and Hans 
Richter’s arrangement of selections 
from ‘‘Siegfried’’ and “‘‘Goetterdaemme- 
rung.’’ .The:' program comprises the 
“Tannhaeuser’ Overture, the ‘‘Lohen- 
grin’’ Prelude, the ‘‘Meistersinger’’ 
‘selection, the selections from “Sieg- 
fried’’ and ‘‘Goetterdasemmerung,” the 
“Siegfried Idyl’’ and the “‘Kaisermarsch.”’ 

The ‘need’ of generous support to the 
pension fund of our Symphony orchestra 
increases each year. In a certain sense, 
this fund is the ‘‘backbone’”’ of the or- 
chestra. It assures members who are 
retired by. age or disability of at least 
a livable income. The roll of pensioners 
has increased rapidly in the last half-. 
dozen years. Members who have been 
with the orchestra almost from its be- 
ginning are reaching an age when their 
usefulness in the;orchestra js becoming 
impaired., The demands. on the: fund 
must naturally increase each year, and, 
as its chief source of income is the two 
concerts given by the orchestra each 
season, it is to be hoped that the patrons 
and friends of the orchestra will re- 
spond generously to the call. The con- 
certs are always of unusual character, 
the effort being to make them different 


from the usual Symphony concert, and, 


under Dr: Muck’s rule, the only time 
Boston is able to hear much Wagnerian 
music played by the foremost orchestra 
of the world and under the greatest 
Wagnerian conductor is at these con- 
cents. (*ertald Pleleys / /¥ 


DrMuck’sWagner Program 
for the Pension Pund. 


Weingartners at the Opera Teas, 


With Ernest Schelling Pianist, 
Molvs 4 


Two concerts, with two condu 
distinction, occupied the attentio 
the musical community yesterday. 
the afternoon, at the second concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra for its | 
pension fund, Dr Muck played ‘a pro- 
gram entirely from Wagner, and al- 
though unwilling, for he is a man with 
a discriminating sense of the boundaries 


s of. 
of 


| 


that define opera house and concert hall, | 
he gave pleasure to a large audience. | 
‘In the evening, at the neighboring in- 


stitution on Huntington av, Mr:Wein-| 
gartner presided over a concert, bene-_ 
fited by his conducting and graced by) 


the singing of his accomplished. wife, 


and by the playing of Ernest Schelling, 
a pianist of admirable parts héard in 
Boston all too rarely. | Me? 

The program by the Symphotrty men, 
although from Wagner, went beyond the 
more usual excerpts from the; music 
dramas. Dr Muck began with the fa- 
miliar overture to “ annhauser”’ and 
prelude to ‘“Tohengrin’’—the latter was 
played with a spiritual exaltation hardly 
equaled even at these concerts——but 
made excursions to pages less familiar 
in the concert room. ' 

With the music of “The Master- 
singers’? brought to attention by the re- 
cent performances at the Opera House, 
there was particular interest in the 
noble portrait Wagner drew. of his 
philosopher, Sachs, of open mind and 
generous soul in the prelude to the third 
act, and in the music from_the follow- 
ing scene—that of the gay dance of the 
apprentices, and the arrival of the 
master. The playing was another tribute 
to the breadth and poetic taste of Dr 
Muck’s interpretation and the euphony 
of the orchestra, 

The music marking Siegfried’s pas- 
sage to Brunnhilde’s rock from ‘“‘Sieg- 
fried,”’ and the Morning Dawn and Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey from “Goetter- 
daemmerung”’ includes some of the most 
beautiful pages from the former opera. 
The Siegfried Idyl and the Kaiser- 
marsch concluded the program, the lat- 
ter not among the most inspired: of the 
Wagner music, but it must be remem- 
bered that last year Dr Muck offered a 
remarkable program representative ol 
the epochs from ‘‘Rizzi’’ to ‘“Parsifal. 

The concert next Sunday afternoon 
will be given by Mme Alma Gluck and 
Harold Bauer. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 19133--1+ 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


AVIT. CONCERT, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 14, AT 8 P.M. 


rograminte. 


CHADWICK. SYMPHONY No, 3, in F major 


I. Allegro sostenuto. 
II. Larghetto. 
III. Vivace non troppo: L’istesso tempo. 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto energico, 


RUBIN GOLDMARK, TONE POEM, “Samson’”’ 
Samson The Betrayal—-The Temple, 
(M.S. First Performance) 


PADEREWSKI, CONCERTO in A minor for Pianoforte, and Orches- 
tra, Op. 17 
. Allegro. 
. Romanza: Andante. 
Allegro molto vivace. 


Soloist: 


Vir. PADEREWSKI 
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Sa and. : 
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ROM Betlin in the current number ot 


Hk Die Musik comes a new grist ol carl- 


catures of musicians by Lindloff, the 


German draughtsman, who has ‘*special- 


ized” in them. Twice cach year he send 


six or eight of them to the magazine and 
usually all bear witness to his shrew 4], 
gatirical and fanciful study of his subjects 
and to his skill to set down the resuits 


Paderewski Newly Caricatured 


vividly in a few lines and shadings. 
course, some of the caricatures would & 
little point outside Germany, since they pid 
ture conductors, singers and vir tuosi fam 
lar only in German opera houses and col 


é 


J 
hy \ 


cert-halls. Others are of 
figures and one such, 
is that of Mr. Paderewski, the piani 
It comes timely on the day in which 1heé 


reappearing at the Symphony Concert» 


‘“internatiol nal 
reproduced herew it 


as 


his own. 
Symphony Hall that it breaks a rule - 
established through twenty-five years for 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Inoue, —— Meh.to (le 


MR. PADEREWSKI AS COMPOSER AND | 


PIANIST 


He Revives His Magnificent Concerto and | 


Plays It as Magnificently—The Qualities 
of Man and Musician That Run Through 


Both—Dr. Muck’s and the Orchestra’s 
Eloquent Share—Two Pieces for Pleas- , 


ant or Dull Preluding 


N more than the usual sense of the 
words, when Mr. Paderewski plays 
with the Symphony Orchestra, the 


concert of yesterday afternoon be- | 
came his concert. 


As usual, 
final place on the programme Seemingly 


that the rule which forbids encore pieces 
at the Symphony Concerts might be broken 
ostentatiously broken as_ possible 
Other pianists and violinists of the first 
rank, like Mr. Bauer and Mr. Hofmann, 
like Mr. Ysaye and Mr. Kreisler, play their 
concertos in their normal place, the middle 
of the programme, and neither they nor 
their audience expect ‘‘extra pieces.’’ Yet 
Whenever Mr. Paderewski returns to the 
Symphony Concerts he receives the oppor- 
tunity to give a recital in miniature a6 
a kind of pendant to the afternoon or the 
evening. Does he ask the privilege or has 
the exercise of it become a habit with 
him and with all concerned? Certainly, 
after such magnificent music as his 
own concerto played as magnificently as 
he, Dr. Muck and the orchestra played it 
yesterday, the ‘‘extra pieces,’’ amiable and 


interesting enough in their way and ex- | 
quisitely sung, seemed paltry and anoma- | 


lous enough. 


It igs not altogether to the credit of | 
|Mr. Paderewski’s standards, as virtuoso, 


as man of the world, as a generally 
| fine-fibred spirit that he should so con- 


| fuse the functions of a pianist at a 


Symphony concert and in a recital of 
No more is it to the credit of 


Mr. Paderewski and no other. Wither the 
rule should hold steadily or—absit omen— 
it should be relaxed for others equally de- 
serving. Perhaps, however, Mr. Kreisler 
or Mr. Bauer, being of a younger and more 
austere generation, do not care for that 
sort of thing. Meanwhile audiences rejoice 
greatly. 


If‘the concert was Mr. Paderewski’s by 
the titles of his presence, his masterly con- 
certo and his own masterful playing, it was 
also by the quality and the interest of the 
pieces that made preface to him. One was 
Mr. Chadwick’s ‘‘prize’’ symphony in RB, 


he had the | 


| which the 


revived Tor tne lirst time in 


poem, “Samson” played for the first ti ne 
at any concerts. The symphony | is 
pleasurable enough music to hear. In | 
1894, as now, Mr. Chadwick is at por in 
the Zion of the symphonic form; he dé 
velops. his melodies without too much 
labor and with mild interest—in the presen x 
symphony—for those that watchfully wait 
upon the process; his harmonies aré 

aereeable, contributing to the melodies in 
tae old way rather than making a mere 
background for them in the newest fash- 
ion; his instrumental palette has engaging 
tints. Moreover in all this symphony of 
the nineties and for a prize, Mr. Chad- 
wick writes in a pleasant flow of spirits. 
His melodies seem amiably and readily 
invented, if they have no obvious distinet- 

ion, arresting beauty or penetrating emo- 
tional power. If they had been such, they 

‘would not have been in the vein of such a 

relatively simple and ingratiating piece. As 

it is, they range from musing sentiment to 
gay animation and sturdy songfulness, 
and they bear agreeably the transforma- 

tions that mood as well as manipulation 
accomplishes with them. If their progress 


. through the symphony does not engross tite 


listener—much less move him—it does 
amuse him in the iuner sense of the word. 
He hears the music as he might hear an 


| amiable, varied and rather genteel conver- 


sation about nothing of much moment in 
talkers are led shrewdly by 
Mr. Chadwick and have as adept tongues 
as those of Dr. Muck and his men. It ig_ 
the custom to say that Mr. Chadwick’s. 
music has its American flavor. Perhaps” 
the American touch ig this symphony—for 
Wwe are a race of rrigible and rather. 
futile talkers—is its air of an agreeable | 
conversation in tones. , 
Mr. Goldmark’s tone-poem sought other 
and more exacting ends and on one side 
at least fell far short of them. His pur 
pose is clear enough; to invent melodic 3 
that should characterize Samson and i : 
lah, to derive other incidental motives from. 
them that should still further disclose the’ 
Hebrew and the Philistine and then to de- 
velop all this material in such fashion that 
it should unfold the biblical legend through 
the temptation and the yielding of the hero 
to the final destruction of the temple at his 
hands. So far as the development and the 
manipulation of motives goes, Mr. Gold- 
mark fulfils his purpose skilfully and ac- 
cording to the Lisztian and other precepts 
for a symphonic poem. He knows his pro+ 
cess; but he cannot impart the smallest 
delineative vividness or imaginative heat 
to it. As he recounts the tale of Samson 
and Delilah in tones, so it might be re- 
counted on a suburban porch, when the 
young ladies were present and holding 
hands. His melodies in themselves Ste 
still more barren of invention, imagination 
and character. They do not summon Sam- 
son or Delilah or scarcely one of their ¢ 
tributes. They are merely perfu 
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ona arbitrary material for . thoughtful) 


‘music-making. Not often at a Symphony 


Concert has music seemed so obviously 


and completely smothered in its own dul- 
ness. 7 


ern es comer 


ee After ‘wuch a sorry tone-poem, the thril- 


‘ling contrast of the beauty, the power, the}, 


marshalled eloquence of Mr. Paderewski’s 


-eoncerto as the pianist himself, Dr. Muck 


‘and each and every man of the orchestra 
‘played it. For fifteen years and more the 
music has not been heard here, since no 
self-respecting pianist could possibly play a 
eoncerto written by another pianist of his 
own generation, One and all they grieve 
over the lack of a contemporary concerto, 
worthy of their powers, deserving in itself 
and likely to stir their audiences. Mr. 
Paderewski’s is such a concerto and much 
more; for twenty years it has lain ready 
to their hands, the work of his young 
prime; but they will not touch it because 
forsooth another pianist of their own time 
wrote it. Of such is the artistic tempera- 
ment in the virtuoso. Peace to it, or 
rather the perturbation that it more craves. 

Moreover in this concerto, as in the Vari- 
ations and Fugue and as, in less degree in 
the Polish Fantasia and the Piano Sonata, 
Mr. Paderewski, if he would might see his 
ambitions aS a composer fulfilled. His 
opera, upon which he lavished the power 
of his maturity, failed and is forgotten 
because in it he courted a musical genre 
alien to him. His symphony came and 
went, because with all his effort he seemed 
inarticulate in it. But the Variations and 
Fugue are already accounted among the 
masterpieces of music for the piano writ- 
' ten in our time and highly characteristic 
lof the composer who wrote them. The 
Polish Fantasia and the Sonata fall only 
-@ little below them. They bid fair to en- 
dure “in the literature of the instrument” 
‘and when once Mr. Paderewski ceases to 
be a “rival,” ambitious pianists can play 
them without detriment to their precious 
vanity. 

Above these pieces for the present cli- 
max of Mr. Paderewski’s composing, 
though he wrote it late in his twenties, 
rises the concerto that he played yester- 
day. He planned and accomplished it with 
large, clear and unflagging sense of de- 
-gign. It has the essential quality of “‘real’”’ 
music of large dimensions that it seems to 
rise out of itself by its own creative and 
propulsive power. It holds piano and or- 
chestra in close and clear relation; it in- 
corporates the ostensible solo instrument 
with the band; yet it gives each the share 
in the stalment and the development of the 
music that it may best discharge, and 
-™ueh as it varies the union, it never dis- 
severs or even forces it. When he wrote 
his symphony Mr. Paderewski laboriously 
‘Study and fashioned his harmonies and 
timbres. In the concerto he teems with 
quick instrumental imagination. Similarly 
‘his melodies seem to spring into as instant 
‘and complete being. They have songful 


AND MUCK VIE 





beauty as in the Andante; they are - 

with musical life as in the Finale; 
they are finely and variously eloquent as in 
Allegro. . As Mr, Paderewski sets them 
forth, transforms and develops them, yet 


| warmer and richer becomes his imagina- 
tion with them. At one extreme it weaves | 


glawing araberques for the piano; at the it 
touches the orchestra with rhythmic fires 
and sets it marching in larger and larger 


sonorities; while between it is the voice of 
serene or passionate and always of nobly 
eloquent song. Mr, Paderewski is writ~ 
ing from mind and heart to mind and heart, 
and as a master of the projecting medium. 

As such a master and with many a dart 
of the divine fire, such as used to flash at 
his call and has flashed this winter in only 
one of his preceding concerts here, Mr. 
Paderewski played his music yesterday. In 
these days when after he seems at odds 
with himself, with the world, with his 
music and with his instrument, at last he 
seemed to stand free and controlled again. 
All that he woud express in the concerto, 
he had been able to write within it. All 
that he would draw forth from it, he could 
impart undiminished. He has his days of 
struggle, as irritating to himself; yesterday 
came the day of full and free achievement. 
He wrote in the concerto in “the grand 
style’? and in ‘‘the grand style,’’ when it 
is most exalted and eloquent he played it. 
He wove his arabesques like magnificent 
festoons of tone about melodies that Dr. 
Muck and the orchestra were proclaiming 
as magnificently. Or taking the melodies 
to the piano’s self, he sung them with 
more intensifying voice until the beauty 
and the power of the song was an emotion 
itself. 

O yet again, as in the Finale, pianist, the 
conductor and the orchestra with one ac« 
cord and as by a common transport, 
plunged into a rhapsody of seeming impro< 
visation. To the brilliance of the pian9d 
and the pianist, orchestra and conductor 
answered as brilliantly. The music darted 
or whirled to its rhythms; it flung out splin- 
tered phrases like showers of stars; or tha 
melody recovered for the instant, made its 
‘broad path of light, and then reeled away 
again to shower its power into more and 
more beauty. Yesterday, for once, the 
youngest generation knew teh heroic Pad« 
erewski, puissant, manifold, exhaustlesy 
conquering. Rae 'he 2s 


PADEREWSKI 
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Combination of pressive, Would i 
; -inot have been better to announce the 
4 8amson motive at once, and migi at tt 
‘not have a more heroic character? “Phe || 
music that is supposed to portray Del= 

| lah is not sensuous or irresistibly se-: 
| ductive, No one of the chief motives 
/has a decided profile. And in all the 
By PHILIP HALE. | || sections, whether there is portrayal of 

The 18th public rehearsal of the Bos- | character and moods or pictoria bon Hi 
ton Symphony orchestra, Dr. Muck con- ‘scriptive music there is an absence © 
r imaginative force. Samson” is Care- 


ductor, took place yesterday afternvon : 
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| ‘fully worked out, one might say la 
in Symphony Hall. Mr. Paderewski wor | 


boriously; but there is little to hold the 
attention of the hearer; there is. little 
that makes a decided impression. od 
by 
ony 


the soloist. The program was as fol- 







lows: Chadwick, Symphony No. 3, F- 
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| 
| Mr. Paderewski’s concerto Was Dp 
major; Rubin Goldmark, Tone Poem ; 
| 
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‘for the first time in this eountr 
Mme. Julia Rive-King at a- Syn 
-eoncert in Boston. When Mr, Pe 
ski first visited the city in 1891 he pla 
his concerto. Coming to Boston in 1893 
he played it again and four years af- 
terward Mr. Alberto Jonas gave @ per- 
formance of it. Yesterday this work | 
seemed fresh, modern, beautiful, excit- 
ing. It is perhaps unfortunate for the | 
concerto itself that Mr. Paderewski 
- plays it, for what other pianist can do it 
justice? Bb 5. 

The performance was a memorable 










“Samson” (MS.); Paderewski, piano 
concerto in A-minor. | 
Mr. Chadwick’s symphony, which won 


for him a prize in 1894, was played for 
the first time at a concert of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra in October of that 
year. It was to many yesterday an 
unfamiliar work. Harsh things have 
been said about prize compositions, and 
the strictures upon them have often 
been just. but this symphony was 
thoufatfully conceived and the ideas : 
were carefully elaborated. fone in every way. Mr. Paderewski was 

Edward MacDowell once said to mé@] fully in the vein. Never has he been 
that of all the Americans writing music here more romantically brilliant. Never 
at the time, Mr. Chadwick had the finest ‘has he played with more irresistible | 
sense of form and the greatest contra-| rhythmic feeling or with more beautiful || 
puntal facility. The workmanship dis-/ quality of tone. His exquisite eantilena 
‘played in this sympathy is solid; the|.was as remarkable as his demoniacal 
‘musical thoughts are clearly and defi-} bravura. if 
initely expressed; the thematic develop-| It is doubtful whether Mr. Paderew- 
ment is logical. That portions of the; ski has ever had a more sympathetic 
work show the influence of Brahms—!andinspiringaccompaniment. Accompan- 
the influence is strongly marked in the | iment is hardly the word, for, as Mr. 
first movement—is not to the discredit (Apthorp pointed out long ago in his 
lof the composer of 20 years ago. NOjanalysis of this concerto, the greater 
‘doubt Mr, Chadwick would write &@ Sy™~ | nart of its structure and development is 
‘phony today in another vein, for the ‘confided to the orchestra. ae | 
| prevailing musical speech now has 8; fp the performance the orchestra vied 
different idiom. In 1894 only an academic | wiih the pianist in splendor of eloquence, 
work would have obtained a prize from/anqg pr. Muck played on this orchestra 
fa New York conservatory. as Mr. Paderewski played on the piano. 
| Mr, Rubin Goldmark, born in. NeW | There was this rare.combination; the 
York and now living there, was favor- jusic itself was worthy of pianist, 








| ably known here by his overture +? conductor and orchestra, all exulting in 
| “Hiawatha,” which has been sr howe the revelation of art, all virtuosos im- 
wove ea\tond macigs erty tet Oo firree yy ‘ie | noon —e gt purent yrona- aie =< | 
music broug ° inspired by the divine frenzy tha - 
is a nephew of Carl Goldmar K, Mr eee tinguishes the true-artist in words, 
is a py eng SPE a be oheay| music, painting or sculpture from the 

onic : 7 | : 
in ener the character of the hero, his ene ch 63 and highly respectable 
undoing at the hands of Delilah, and the “mere was the customary scene of en- 
















vengeance taken by the blind sete ag thusiasm and Mr, Paderewski was gen-' 
on the Philistines. In his notes Mr. ous as ever in responding to the Im-. 
_ There will be no concerts next | ot! 
The program. of the concerts of March 
27 and 28 will be as follows: Schumann, 
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Goldmark says that the composition i . 
tntended to be “proerammavec Only tm >urc ys comene 
its broadest outlines.” Nevertheless 


there are passages that are supposed t 
picture certain details of the weep ag Syuishony in’ B: fateeater | aie 







| .Samson’s ‘tugging at the temple walls.’ Saramer Day onthe dioarsiahs ieee 
banal aa Goldmark is a well grounded mu- Korsakoff, Caprice on Spanish BB ay 


He thinks for himself. Mu; 







































































Symphony by Chadwick ‘ and 


Goldmark’s Tone Poem Per- 
forméd Before 
Work 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


A programme of insufferable length— 
the programme of the public rehearsa, 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra— 
brought its reward yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall, when Mr. Paderew- 
ski stepped upon the platform and 
pave a memorable performance of his 
‘ewn piano concerto. The programme 
had this peculiarity: that it contained 
'musie either new or unknown to the 
| majority of the present generation, 








and that this music was by living com- 
posers, and that all these composers 
were present in person to witness the 
reception of their compositicns. 

The programme was as icllows: | 

Symphony No. 3 in F-major, George) 
W. Chadwick; tone-poem, ‘‘Samson,’’ 
(Mss.) Rubin Goldmark; piano con- 
certo in A-minor, Ignace Paderewski. 
Soloist, Mr. Paderewski. 

The short and happy career of Otto 
Urack’s symphony No. 1 was enjoyed 
last week. That unfortunate symphony 
was wildly applauded. Mr. Chadwick's 
F-major symphony is better music. 
With an admirable sense of proportion, 
ratio, the audience applauded it a little 
less than half as heartily as it ap- 
plauded Mr. Urack’s ingenuous effort. 
The symphony by Chadwick is fully 
three-fifths better than the symphony 
by Urack. It is the work of an ac- 
complished musician, a workman who 
knows his tools and what he intends 
to accomplish with them, and a work- 
man with an honest and estimable re- 
gard for laws of form and principles of 
classic beauty. The symphony, it is 
true, is verbose; the material does not 
warrant its extension. Nevertheless, the 


i 
t 
{ 


workmanship holds it together, and the) 
first movement, and Scherzo, especially, | 


are composed lustily, the orchestra, 
throughout, making a brave sound. 

Why do we not hear Mr. Chadwick’s 
Melpomene overture, a composition, as 
one recalls it in retrospect, which is 
equally strong in its musical content 
and dramatic in its character, or the 
second symphony in B flat, by authori- 
tative report, a far more individual 
and distinctive work than the sym- 
phony heard yesterday? 


Goldmark’s ‘‘Samson’”’ 


Mr. Goldmark, whose overture, ‘“Ht- 
awatha,’’ made an excellent impression 
when heard here in 1900 and in 1906—a 


youthful work, it is true, but full of | 
feeling and atmosphere—tells us in the | 
‘programme book that his intention in, 


writing “Satnson”. was an attempt to 


portray the broad moods of the Delilah 
episode, and. its attendant  circum- 
stances. If so, why “detached chords. 
in the woodwind and brass’’ to show 
Samson’s “tugging at the temple 


Paderewski’s | Walls,” and other effects of themes an+l | 
‘| counterthemes, laboriously contrived, | 
and only to be appreciated by the av-. 


erage hearer after a minute acquaint- 
ance with each.theme and its meaning? 
Mr. Goldmark, a musician, of the 
most serious aims and _ “sincerity of 
purpose, looks back upon his ‘Hi- 
awatha’’ as an early and immature 
work. It may be that, but we are 
bound to confess that at a first hear- 
ing the music heard yesterday is for 
us more labored, less significant and 
less eloquent in the portrayal of 
moods. 


Paderewski’s Own Piece 


Then Mr. Paderewski, composer- 
pianist, stepped upon the stage. His 


| concerto. is a vehicle for a pianist, but 


it is a well made vehicle, and after 
the modern manner. Not all pianists 
write in this way when they write 
for themselves. This is from the note 
of William Foster Apthorp, quoted in 


the programme book: ‘‘Although the 


work was written by a pianist, by far 
the greater part of its musical struc- 


ture and development is confided to the 


orchestra and comparatively little to 


the pianoforte. By this it is not meant 


that the pianoforte is not almost con- 
stantly doing something, but... 


he invariably gives it*’that to do which | 
it can do best, and generally, that) 


which it alone can do.”’ 
Mr. Paderewski played like a creator. 


He is apparently in the pink of tech- 


nical condition. He played as probably 
no pianist since Rubinstein has played, 
with extraordinary rythm and elan, 
with indescribable tones, with a pro- 
digious command of the utmost re- 
sources of his instrument. His piano 
was a second orchestra, having its own 
instrumental colors and its own instru- 
mental style. It supplemented the sec- 
ond orchestra, and such was the prowess 
of the performer and the manner in 
which he had scored his work, that it 
seemed as though the piano was bear- 
ing up the orchestra, rather than the 
great. body of instruments supporting 
and augmenting the tone of the piano. 


A Marvellous Performance 
Here, indeed, Mr. Paderewski came, 


j}saw and conquered! If his work had 
jbeen less immediately effective than 
jit is, it would have been made elec- 


trifying by his performance. Thanks 
to Dr. Muck, most of the solo per- 


{formarices at the Symphony concerts 


assume a remarkable balanced, homo- 
genous and symphonic character. Yes- 
terday, again, Dr. Muck provided an 
accompaniment for the gods, but now 
it was the man at the piano who 





|_| what a marvellous thing, under such 





| commanded, while others obeyed. And 


When the fingers are as sure and firm 
and velvety as the paw of a lion, 
simply a sort of inspired mechanism, 
for which es is impossible, and 
created to f 

cendental will of the performer! After 
a wild rush the length of the instru- 
ment, anda crashing chord, the or- 


fil absolutely the trans-. 


bravo!’’ Then a man is 10 men, and. 
the audience his adoring and humbly 7 
obedient servant. 

Mr. Paderewski played pieces’ by 
Couperin and Schumann for his first | 
three “‘encores.’’ He was still playing 
at a late hour in the afternoon when 
we were obliged to leave the hall. " 
: 
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A UNIQUE TRIUMPH | 


poursnal «MWh. Hy / 1& 
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: People Wait All Day to- 
Hear Him in Concert and 
Impromptu Recital. 


By E. F. Harkins. 


All rules and records fall before | 
| Paderewski. Enthusiasts gathered as | 
early as 8 o'clock yesterday morning | 
outside Symphony Hall to see the awe 


| 

: 

: 

brilliant star of the musical. world | 
: 


make his first appearance with the 
Symphony Orchestra since February, 
1909, and they remained in the hall until; 
5.15, nine_and a quarter hours later, to | 
plead with applause for another encore. | 

When the ‘All Seats Sold” sign was 
hung up early in the afternoon, the 


3ine of hopeful hero-worshipers ex- 


i 
| 


tended from the Massachusetts avenue 
entrance around to Huntington avenue 
and up almost to Gainsboro street. The 
| house could have been sold half over 
|} again. And after the Symphony con- 
| cert, in which the pianistic superman 
| took the solo part in the performance 
of his own beautiful concerto in A 
minor, the ironclad no-encore rule was 
suspended for the first time _ since 
Paderewski was here before, and for 
nearly three-quarters of an hour -the 
master pianist of the times gave an 
impromptu recital. 

A tone pastel by Couperin, given with 
infinite grace, was the first extra, and} 
then came pieces by Schumann and 
others. It was all worth waiting for— 
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| abashed upon the steps. ~— 





position is so designed that the or- 
chestra has as important a part as the 
Soloist, and the men under Dr. Muck 


reflecting upon this very compliment as 
he listened to the exquisite performance 
of the various solo passages «in the 
charming romanza forming the secend 
movement of the concerto. See 


the program. The third symphony 

George W. Chadwick of Boston: wie Bos: 
vived, and a new tone poem, “Samson,” 
by Rubin Goldmark of New York, was 
Siven its first performance. | | 


waiting—Dr Muck 
usual impressive entrance. . With a con- 
ductor of less distinction on the stand 
it necessarily would have been less im- 
| pressive. Mr Paderewski also gave an 
| exceedingly dramatic performance in” 





their lunches with them to consume un- 


nd now Paderewski is himself again. 


| The three weeks’ rest in the. golden 


West have ‘cured him of his nervous- 


, ness and restored his good humor. Yes- 


terday he played in his old-time form, 


| With scarcely any detonations, such as 
_marred his tone at the recital he gave 
here last fall, and with that perfection 


chestra breaks in and thunders “Bravo! , of technique and melting loveliness. of 


tone that sustain his supremacy among 
the pianists of the day and give music- 
lovers pleasure beyond compare. 

The concert yesterday would have 
been memorable if nothing had been 
plaved except the concerto, for the com- 


performed: their share con amore and 
with an artistry fairly r{valing that o 
the composer-pianist himself. | 

Paderewski has often said that the 
Boston orchestra is the finest in the 
world, and yesterday he seemed to be 


America was strongly represented in 


} 
| 
/ 
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PADEREWSKI SOLOIST 
AT 18TH REHEARSAL 


Plays Finale of His A Minor 
Concerto Dramatically, 


Rubin Goldmark’s “Samson” for 


the First Time Anywhere, 
hada, tis SC bye 


The 18th Symphony rehearsal pccurred 
yesterday afternoon. Mr Paderewski 
was the soloist. Dr Muck conducted. 


The program was as follows: 


ODRWICM 6 i ti oc a 0 0 br 8d Symphony, F major 
Rubin Goldmark............ Tone Poem Samson 


/ 


First performance. 


| Padereweki, .c'...eca8de A minor concerto, op 17 


Mr Paderewski kept the audience 
included—for his 


even in the case of those who. hurried 
to the hall after breakfast and took 


‘snarp contrasts, but the outline Was clear, twice recalled at its close. RRM yf: 
orchestral instrument with others, a | the form was intelligible. He gave tre- In speaking of Mr. Chadwick’s symphony | 
| a eae in which conductor was/| . 

quite as much the virtuoso as the | TH 


soloist. ; ne 

| | ianist at a modern piano. 
In the song of the slow movement and , | MOGetH ‘ 
in the cadenza, Mr Paderewski also| Qotsw, pesmi: ae Sard & | In short Paderewski was at his very best, 
forced a hard and wiry tone and was NS ' |and although he began after the audience 
Sigh 4 of slovenly and ragged attack, | POLISH PIANIST WI ' had had one hour and a half of very earn- 


the last movement of ‘his ‘con DAT UT ¢ KI W 
music in which the plano is ma : Paid | | 


very much to advance the cause of Amer- 


symphony, the tone-poem ‘“Aphrodite,’’ 
and other American orchestral scores have 


| mendous force>at times, but we are past ait may not be amiss to speak a word of | 
| i |} the epoch when this may be denied to the | tribute to a publisher who is quietly doing:, 
} 


which in Miss Mary Jones, an obscure 


youn debutante recitalist, would have 


een roundly roasted the next morning. 


‘It was a pleasure to hear music by Mr 
Chadwick in which there is scholarship 


and virility without the loss of dignity. 


The promulgation.of any score which 
invites the upright and self-righteous 


to a consideration of Delilah, stimulat- 


ing and amiable woman in and out of | 


opera houses, is to be encouraged. 


Mr Goldmark has written amiable 


music. Although he has chosén a 
storied theme, and has four subtitles— 
the tone poem is played without pause 
—‘‘Samson,”’ ‘Delilah,’ ‘“‘The Betrayal,”’ 
“The Temple’’—he is to be thanked for 
not insisting upon an arbitrary »ro- 
gram. We are not compelled, for ex- 
ample, to note the exact moment when 


Samson is sheared, nor are we enlight- | 
ened as to what then happens, a noint | 
which neither. the performances 2t the. 


Boston Opera House nor the pages of 
Holy Writ have made plain. 

The composer has chosen musical mo- 
tives to be representatives of his pro- 
tagonists. That which is to lift the veil 
from Delilah’s face first is heard in the 
English horn and solo viola, two instru- 
ments successful in induzing thoughts 
of the Orient. The clarinet later dis- 
cources of her. The material symboli- 
cal of Sampson is less characteristic. 
There is little to suggest the mighty 
warrior of Israel, a man of great devo- 
tion to his cause, who should not be 
judged too harshty for certain moral 
lapses. There was no clear jifferentia- 
tion between the two. characters, who 
invite well-defined characterization, 


Mr Goldmark is no novice with an: 


orchestra. He knows how to group in- 
struments and set off a single voice or 
a choir... He has contrapuntal facility, 
and is not without invention or skill in 
development. His harmonic scneme 1S 
colorful without being bizarre or acrid. 
He knows the saving power to the ear 
of a long melodic line, and of incisive 


accentuation. “His work is well scored | 
and the product of thoughtful and 


skilled effort, but not »f inevitable or | 


commanding inspiration. 


} 
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Mr Paderewski was permitted to play | 
encores, a special dispensation -at these 


eoneerts made only to a few of the im- 
mortals. He continued them until what 
was said to be a late hour. The first of 
these—which might have been varifa- 
tions upon ‘an air by an early French 
or Italian classicist—was welcome, for 
here Mr Paderewski demanded of the 
piano those things which it can give, 
and played with continence and beauty 
of style. While the last movement has 
a sweeping and barbaric fury his con- 
certo is not to be taken too seriously 
as music. Mr Paderewski showed that 
he still ean be volcanic as a technician. 
The chief pleasure in the preformance 
was the euphonv of the orchestra and 
the purity of style for example of Mr 
Longy’s playing. Fortunately there are 
instruments that must be kept within 
the dynamic frame for which they were 
intended. 
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HIS USUAL TRIUMPH 


Chadwick’s Third Symphony Chie! 
Orchestral Work This Week— 


Goldmark’s ‘‘Samson.’’ 
By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


Chadwic! Third Symphony, I major 


Rubin Goldmark ‘‘Samson.’’ Tone-poem 


Paderewski A minor 
Pianist, Mr. Paderewski. 


The matter can be told in a nutshell, 
Paderewski, the pianist,—!!!! Paderew 
ski, the composer,——???? It is given to 
very few to be, like Liszt, great a: 
pianist and as composer. Even Rubin- 
stein stood higher as an artist than as | 
creator in Music, Paderewski's Work 
are chiefly successful when Paderewsk! 
himself plays or directs them. His sym 
phony, his opera “Manru,” his concerto, 
his sonata (but not his little Minuet), 
rely upon personal prestige in a larg 
degree, but that prestige is so over: 
whelming that it would float far le 
worthy works 

For there is skill, talent, and learns 
in all of Paderewski’s works in the lars’ 
forms, but scarcely a fine frenzy of in- 
spiration. But it was quite enough fo. 
the general public that Paderewski Was 
‘to play. had he played scales and 
' Schmitt’s Five-finger exercises the result 
' weculd have been the same, and the walt- 
ing crowd of rush-seaters began (to 
gather in the early morning, while befor 
the doors were opened the line extended 
far into the adjacent streets. 


a em 


Let us add at once that his piano-play- 
ing is worth all the excitement it creates. 
No man alive has such boundless ver- 
satility, such a keen perception’ of dit- 
ferent -emotions in music and such 4% 
faculty of portraying them. There need 
be no question as regards the right to 
the title of ‘‘greatest living pianist.’’ 

There had been rumors of iilness, cf 
nervous prostration, of abandonment of 
the American tour, but there were iho 


evidences of this in. yesterday afternoon's | 


' work. Wei have sometimes found fault 
with his freedom of interpretation in cer- 
tain of the classics and considered Lim an 


this occasion he was ruler in his own 
kingdom, the work was his own and he 
had a right to lay down the law as to the 
f points of its interpretation, He made 


: 

| | 

, unsafe guide to the piano student; but on | 
| 


/ 


est music, he aroused them at once to 


something like frenzied enthusiasm. 
Nor is the concerto that he composed and | 
‘played to be slighted altogether. Its first 
'-movement is very effective and the plano 
‘is welded into the orchestral score in a 
' most commendable manner. Dr. Muck and 
his men evidently caught the enthusiasm | 


that was in the air, and supported the 


| pianisg nobly. 


The work falls off in interest in the last 


'two movements, but the wonderful play- 
ing of Paderewski in the finale was bound 
to have its result, and at the end of the 
| programme no one seemed to make an exit, 


even the musicians remained in their seats. 


| Everybody seemed to know what it meant 
' to place Paderewski at the end of a sym- 
' phonie programme, and the demand for 
‘more’ became irresistible. Therefore we, 
left the great pianist giving a series of de-. 


lightful encores. With these, at a Sym- 
phony concert, we have nought to do. 


ee 


Musically considered, Mr. Chadwick's 


‘symphony was the best part of the pro- 
| gramme, even if we somewhat prefer the 
| second symphony to the third. We con- 


sider Mr. Chadwick the first among Amer- 


i ican composers, for he has an amount of 
contrapuntal skill that is equal to that of 
(any American, yet he never allows this 
| Skill to rule him, to iead him into pedantry. 
| His geniality is always marked; he is 
| spontaneous even in the most exacting 


forms. Luther once said of Des Pres: 


“Others are ruled by the notes; only Des 
| Pres rules the notes.’’ Somewhat in this 


manner has Mr. Chadwick digested the 
rules of composition. 


Noite that this symphony was concise, a - 


very rare virtue in a modern work. It is 
written for ‘‘classical orchestra’’ (plus 
trombones and tuba), not one unusual in- 
strument appearing. That the composer 
was not forced to this conservatism the 
great score of his ‘‘Aphrodite’’ may show. 


Note also that the symphonic shape is not . 
manglea, it is ‘‘regelrecht’” and can be |: 


measured by the classical yard-stick, yet 
it expresses modern thoughts. The free- 
dam of rhythmic treatment in the first 
movement shows this at the very be- 
ginning. 


Yet we find the third symphony less in- | 
spired and inspiring than the great over--| 


tures or the ‘‘Aphrodite’”’ of this composer. 
One admired the surety of the develop- 
inent of themes, the contrapuntal touches 
of the finale, and the Scherzo with its 


| beautiful trio Won even popular success; 


but as a whole the symphony is less spon- 


been printed by Arthur P. Schmidt, an 
undertaking that involves considerable 
‘self-sacrifice in a country so young in 
orchestral matters as America. 


Napoleon lil. used to be called, some- 
what in derisien, ‘‘le neveu de son oncle.”’ 
Tn this Goldmarkian case of “Samson” the 
Nephew of his Uncle is by no means @& 
parody upon the original, for Rubin Gold- 
mark possesses some of the great talent 
which is found in the works of the great 
iarl, of ‘“‘Rustic Wedding’ and “Queen 
of Sheha”’ celebrity. We have been a | 
good deal “‘Samson-and-Delilahed” in Bos- . 
ton recently, between the opera and the 
Handel and Haydn Society, therefore it 
was refreshing to have the strong man 
jn an orchestral guise and without tho | 
feminine adjunct with the opening heart © 
and the barber’s scissors. Yet Delilah | 
was not absent from the score, only she 
came as a subordinate theme, and did not” 
dominate the scene as in the opera, 

There was nothing very tangible in the 
work, however. We could make ont that 
Samson got into considerable trouble, and 
we think we can identify the place where 
the temple fell, and we know that Sam- 
son was wooed by an oboe. But what an 
amount of sensuousness OnkKel Karl 
wculd have put into this love-making if 
he had attempted it! As it is at present 
we much prefer St. Saens: yet there is 
one very effective bit of Scoring in the 
work: this is the. incisive trilling of 
violins and the sharp, apprehensive stac- 
ecato chords as the temple totters to its 
fall. If all the rest of the composition 
had been on this level the work woulda 
have been very great. 
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AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


ican music. This symphony, the = 
| 


' 
| To the Editor of the Transcript: 
H Is it pertinent to ask at this season if 
‘|| it is necessary for one-quarter of the wo- 
1 men attending the Symphony rehearsals 
| to begin putting on their hats during the . 
last five minutes of the concert? They 
| gain, perhaps, three minutes in their week- 
| ly rush for trolleys and trains: Would it 
| be possible for them so to order their days © 
) that they could spare these few minutes . 
each week, seventy-two minutes out of a 
year, out of consideration for those in the. 
audience who regret being distracted by 
raised arms and shifting plumes during. 
the glorious last moments of each concert, . 
and out cf respect and appreciation for the 
finest orchestra in the world. seat 
Boston, Oct. 16. wen 
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taneous than other of Mr. Chadwick's | 


works and too subtle in treatment for 


general popularity. Yet Dr. Muck was. 





Pianist Appears at Symphony Re-| it ‘at a fortnightly meeting of the Chrox 
L : Int + Hi Con: ‘matic Club this winter. It is the kin 
earsa ig n erpre ng S of: music that holds the ear. It is one 


certo in A Minor— ‘Samson” of the most logical compositions ever 


: penned. And yet, like so’ much~of the 
Tone Poem Is Produced Paderewski-written product, not except-_ 


“ing the vast symphony in B minor, which 
was produced in Boston in the time of 


RECALL MUSIC ve ae Fiedler, it is comparatively mes: 


eless 
chr, Scienee Monier Mar: 14 IT aut Mr. Paderewski did more ‘than 


Presenting his own concerto for piano hold the respectful attention of the 
and orchestra in A minor, Ignace J.{| matinee audience. He succeeded, though | 
playing music which merely sounded and 
did not speak, in charming his listeners. 
His technique gave a pleasure which his 
concerto could not give. There was an 


noon and won the applause of a capacity -abstract esthetic in the performance 
House, “ aie aig ame ee fers ea 'which is a rare manifestation at ¢on-— 
Paderewski was e Symphony visiting — 
: "| cert 1a value o be scorned, 
artist, the concerto was the last number | ge yg cots Rarely eit ui 
on the program and at its close the au- | P “the 
ae. prepa ae _jremarkable for carrying out faithfully, 
dience and the men of the orchestra, re and in @ manrier that the liwtane mae 
maining in their places, recalled him tole * following with the helo of aie 
play something from his recital repertory. Kap ines, P 
; program notes, a dramatic plot. There 


The selections that preceded the solo num- | 
ber were Chadwick’s symphony No. 3 in : was nothing striking in descriptive effect 


I major and a tone poem by Rubin Gold- | in’ the episodes, except possibly the fal} 
mark, entitled “Samson,” which was of the temple. And it was all the more 


played from manuscript and was given its | truthfully program music for this rea- 
first performance, son. It dealt more with the different 
Boston audiences are hospitable to | States of sentiment developed in Same 
performers who present their own com- | 0? and Delilah as their drama progressed | 
positions, They are open-minded both than with their actual doings. The’ 
to the new work of their local composers composition has a program of emotion 
and to that of music-makers who come Tather than one of action, and it is a 
from afar. The Symphony public is ‘44? more reasonable effort to make music 
always ready to give heed to members| © of the arts of representation than is 
j 3 usually heard. It breaks with the Ber- 


of the orchestra who have written some- | ™ : . 
thing and want a hearing for it. Doubt- lioz method of making music do the 


less an artist of Mr. Paderewski’s| Work of language. It recognizes that’ 


distinction pays a compliment to Bos-| the orchestra oe abaodes,: happenings | 
tonians when he plays his concerto only by the indirect method of telling 


before them. The manner of the Polish » how they affect the feelings of the actors. 


pianist with his audiences and his atti- | 
tude in general toward the American 
musical public indicates that he likes | 
to play only where he has his house | 
entirely with him. It is to be inferred, 
then, that he must like to present his | 
own compositions only where they are | 
attentively received. | 
Though the music of Paderewski is | 
seldom in the programs of the piano re- 
citalists who appear through the season, 
there are unquestionably many artists | 
who study his pieces with zeal and many | 
listeners who like them. There was | 
earnest interpretation and keen appre- | 
ciation of this very concerto in A minor 
When Miss Gulick of Cambridge played 
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Paderewski appeared as soloist at the 


eighteenth public rehearsal of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra on Friday. after- 
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pins) (Day: Afternoon under 


Trio I.: Molto pitt vivace. Tr 


IV. Allegro animato e grazioso. 


Conductor. 


Programme. 
SYMPHONY in B flat major, No. 1, op. 38 


I. Andante un poco maestoso; Allegro molto vivace. 


II. Larghetto. 


III Scherzo: Molto vivace. 
“Tour de été & la montagne”’ (‘‘Summer Day on the 


Mountain’’), op. 61 


I. Aurore (Daybreak). 


II. Jour (L,Aprés midi sous les 
CAPRICE on SPANISH THEMES, Op. 34 


the Pines). 

III. Soir (Evening). 
I. Alborada. 
II. Variations. 
III. Alborada. 
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SCHUMANN’S SPRING AND DIN v's 
SUMMER 


The German’s Songful Symphony and the 
Frenchman’s Recondite Tone-Poem—The 
Kinships and Contrasts of the Two— 
The Intruding and Different Rimsky- 


Korsakoff 


VERYONE, except perhaps Dr. 

Muck himself, rejoiced yesterday 

afternoon over Schumann’s sym- 

phony of the spring. It had not 
been played at the Symphony Concerts for 
two or three seasons, but memory awoke at 
the first sound of the upspringing and elate 
trumpet calls. It had never been played 
in Boston before under Dr. Muck and he 
spared not to make the music glow with 
Schumann’s rapturous excitement and ‘full- 
voiced song. The orchestra answered him 
as though it were glad with the rest. The 
brass choir gave him. back their brightest 
and most energetic sonorities. The wood- 
winds sang with Schumann or twined their, 
arabesques around the song allotted to the 
other instruments. The darker strings deep- 
ened the singing voices or sang full- throat- 
edly by themselves. The tone of the violins 
was as shimmering as the spring lights that 
Schumann, like Tristan, ‘heard’ in fancy 
and as warm as his own moods. The voice 
of the whole orchestra ‘was the feeling and 
imparting voice of Schumann's direct and 
intensified song, refiecting every SUusgsges- 
tion of rhythm or accent from the pages 
of the score or the conductor’s imag ina- 
tion, answering to every variation of the 
pace, speeding as Dr. Muck willed, yet 
never slipping. As for the audience, who 
among it unless he was some youns 
and showy pedant from the music courses, 
at Cambridge thought twice of Schumann’s 
_over-thickened, needlessly blurred and oc- 
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Sifative, bis fipeasind ll 
his sense of style bade him discover ‘t) 
true voice of ‘the music and impart pe 


Caciiey viol ‘i hay rs 


feat of virtuosity that surpassed. the 1 9 
of a more obvious sort that they ft ng. off. 
in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Spanish Cane 
Every discerning and expert condu 
tone, balance and emphasis to clarify and 
make elastic Schumann’s blurred harmon i 
and thick instrumentation even when the 
lead into a blind alley. Often Dr. Muck © 
made Schumann’s song and especially his. 
transitions sound unusually plastic. An 


' the same time he gaye them an exceeding 


_quickened as by the mingled excitemen 
-of calls and song in interplay. 


fulness of body and richness of voice. Time 
and again Schumann’s singing tongue W% 5 
as golden as St. Chrysostom’s. The 


and trumpet calls of the first Kew op 
They | 


were both full and darting sonorities. 
sounded as shafts of spring light look. 
tween them upleaped the melody and thé - 
song was a8 warm with elation. The aoe 
@ 
the expanding 
the Larghetto; 


indeed was 
song of 


rich 
sustained 


and 
and 


-all the voices of the spring sang in 


as with the deep joy of awakening earth 
and men. Even Nietzsche might have ap 
proved. The spring smiled and danced out 
of the light shadings and the sublimated 
rhythms of the scherzo. The finale pile 
elation upon elation, but still light- heart - 
edly. Now, whether Dr. Muck’s pace @ — 


parted from the tradition or not. wheth ir 


symphony, 


he imagined too much or too little into the” 
whether he made a lyric in 


, tones almost a passionate hymn, the mu 


did sound with Schumann’s rapturous vis-_ 
ion of the joys of the spring and of you 1s 
hearts answering to it. apg 


Though d’Indy’s tone-poem of . the d y 


yi yi ve 
it 


on the mountain stood between, the vis 


- contrast with Schumann’s symphony ca 16 


.in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 


casionally gasping instrumentation, or cared |, 


a whit whether he was as expert in 
development or as neat and sure in sym- 
phonic design as the Mendelssohn whose 
Scotch Symphony, that same _ audience 
will hear next week. Nobody is quite sure 
nowadays whether the adept Felix had 
anything to say in his symphozxies, how- 
ever artfully and adroitly he said it. Be- 
yond peradventure 
thing to sing 


spring, plentifully and Next 


intensely. 


Schumann had some-_ 
in this symphony of the 


3° 
e 


week Dr. Muck will fulfil a pious rite to a) 


gentlemau-like classic when he revives the 
Seotch Symphony. Schumann’s symphony 
is too alive to need ceremony. It speaks 
for itself. 

Moreover the music spoke with its fullest 
eloquence under Dr. Muck’s hand. What 


private opinions of Schumann’s symphonies — 


he may entertain are neither here nor 
there. Having put the spring symphony 


| 


“Spanish Caprice” 
at the other end of the programme. Hear” 
a master of orchestral resources and with 

ay 
no “ernel vein bey instrumental imasinntiaay 


and diffe rentiating them like a juggler. atch 
him turning also the kaleidoscope of his” 
harmonic background. The music reels or 
languishes to the conventional rhythms, @& 
Spanish music which are ose. 


composers ‘aha know their Spain os te . 
bussy and Laparra. Not a tint that con- 
ventional Spanish music requires is lacks 
ing in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s harmonic and” 
orchestral palette. He sets seca = . 
melodies dancing like puppets or he lets 
the melody expand like a canvas» upon 
which to ply his colors. The ear dtinks 
in the heady wine of this virtus sity ¢ 

this. technical exercise in far-flung. and not 
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played to ‘the hilt—and a ery. nely ‘chile. 
~elled hilt it was yesterday—is dry mental 


and nervous excitement to hear. Schu-. 
“mann is a clumsy amateur in orchestral. 


technique beside the Russian; but the song 
that he sings with an intensity that beats 


“down every obstacle gbes: from the heart 


to the heart. It is human and ‘‘The Span- 
isk Caprice’ under all its shamming exte- 
rior, is academic exercise. A great vision 
of ‘the spring and man and woman in it, 
welled up in Schumann. Rimsky- Korsakoff 
considered Spain as musical material. 


_ Perhaps it was this sincerity and inten- 
‘sity of human vision and emotion that re- 
lated» Schumann’s' spring symphony to 
‘d@’Indy’s tone-poem, ‘‘A Summer Day on 
‘the Mountain’’ much more than the mere 


extraneous kinship that the titles and a 


.common quality of music of light, air and 
landscape imply. Neither is delineative in 
‘our forced modern sense, but both are mu- 
‘sic of the sensations of.the spirit in nature 
out of doors. In workmanship in the lower 
and the higher sense d’Indy and Schumann 
are poles apart. Schumann hesitates often 
harmonically and speaks sometimes a 
‘stammering instrumental speech. D’Indy 
is practised master of such means as expe- 
rience and imagination alike provide them. 
Schumann is, perforce, simple; d’Indy is al- 
most instinctively recondite. He has all the 
intellectual faculties that may serve music. 
Design and proportion are second nature 
to him. The beginning implies the end 
to his far-seeing mind. Invention with 
him is both mental and emotional process; 
“while poor Schumann stumbled or leaped 
along whenever he caught a glimpse of the 
flying mantle of his inspiring vision. 
-$chumann’s symphony of the spring is 
simple music; d’Indy’s tone-poem of the 
mountain and summer sounds, lights and 
sensations, has its abstruse side. Yetasthe 
intensity, the sincerity, the humanity make 
the simplicity conquer, so .also do they 
make the abstruseness prevail, each ac- 
cording to its kind. D’Indy—not Satan but 
saint—leads his hearers up into a_ high 
mountain and shows the vision in tohes of 
“sunrise illuminating and reanimating the 
world. It is not merely gorgeous tonai 
rhetoric as sometimes the stupendous sun- 
rise of ‘‘Zarathustra’’ seems and as all the 
imitations of it surely are. Rather it is 
very finely observed, imagined and ac- 
complished tone-picturing—the tremulously 
_ expectant darkness, the mounting light, the 
deepening shadows, the darting rays, the 


« 


answering quiver of the awakening earth. 


the slow surge of light upon the world, of 
the world into living again, and of sensa- 
tion upon him who sees and feels. Therein 
is the emotion of the song that penetrates 
d’Indy’s imaginative delineation, floods it 
; and sublimates it. In the song is the vision 
and thé emotion of mind and heart watch- 
i ing the daily miracle of a sleeping world 
Waked by the light. Out of the song they 
| possess those that hear. 


= 


‘It is’so again when at the end of the 
tone poem, the beholding and feeling com- 
poser still stands on the mountain ani 
sees the light recede, the shadows’ of te 
ing creep over the worl the. mantle | 
silence enwrap it. The tone- nibtirina’ | ‘ 


briefer and scantier. <A little suggestion | 


suffices at the beginning; for the picture 
of dark and stillness subduing the world 


and the sensation of peace are as one itn 


d’Indy’s mind and heart, felt so deeply, 
expressed so intensely.and sincerely that 
they enter no less into the hearer to bring 
him through tones the emotion of another 
daily miracle. Between, the composer 
muses in the afternoon light in the solitude 
of the mountain slope, and how vividly on 
its delineative side the music express the 
sense at such a moment of dreamy physi- 
cal and spiritual well-being. He muses 
and now and again the sounds of the 
daily life in the world below drift up to 
him. They are half-real and half-idealized 
and the music is vivid of the two-fold 
sensation that they thus bring. They 
melt into the composer’s musing; tne 
musing intensifies; it becomes the spiritual 


longing and aspiration, more real than 
reality in such souls as d’Indy’s, and thag 


music is their hymn. Out of d’Indy’s heart 
it sings in the hearer’s. So once more ar¢ 


symphony and ‘tone-poem akin in theig 


imparting. iy ae 


SPRING GREETED 
BY A SYMPHONY 


Schumann’s Vernal Work 
Fitly and Brilliantly 


Performed. 
our ok Wrele= 1% | 


Schumann’s “Spring Symphony” was 
appropriately brought out by Dr. Muck 
yesterday, when the grass was turning 
green on the lawns up near Symphony 
Hall and when the open cars were run- 
ning by for the first time this year. 

Also it was brilliantly performed, and 


the orchestra was applauded until it 
stood up. There was likewise a dash- 
ing perfermance of Rimsly-Korsakoff's 
“Spanish Caprice.’’ D’Indy’s tone poem, 
“A Summer Day on the Mountain,” 
which graphically depicts sunrise and 
sunset, had a sympathetic reading. 
The Hungarian violinist, Carl Flesch, 
will make his Boston debut at next 
week’s concerts. Flesch is a Hun- 
garian by birth, but, like most of the 
leading musicians, lives in Berlin. He is 
now making his first tour of America. 
He is said more nearly to approach 
Joachim than any other violinist of the 
4.¢ «+ - —_ 


hee 


Mendelssohn's Bocas” ‘Symphony 


'will also be on this program. It was 
last played five years ago. The final 
number will be Debussy’s brittiant piece, 
“Iberia.” 


DR MUCK OBSERVES 


ADVENT OF SPRING: 


Plays the B FlatSymphony | wor, at on 


of Schumann. 


D’indy’s “Day on the Mountain” 


and Spanish Caprice Included. 
1 cpa 


———Wiehe, 2 


Dr. Muck’s Interpretation of 

ce Poetical and 
Inspiriting. 

Noes ab —_treh. 28) /4- 


By PHILIP HALE. 
The Nineteenth Public Rehearsal of 


tthe Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 


Dr Muck foretold well the first ad- . 
vance of Spring when he chose Schu- . 
mann’s vernal B flat major symphony , D'lidy, A Summer Day on the Mountain. 


for performance yesterday afternoon. 


| 


This music, as filled with warmth, 1 


freshness and sunny skies as the day 
outside, seemed singularly appropriate. 


| 


Muck conductor, took place yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 


Schumann, Symphony in B-flat major, No, 1. 


Himsky- horsakoff, Caprice on Spanish themes. 

It is often said that Schumann’s in- 
strumentation is muddy, and some have 
gone so far as to insist that his sym- 
| phonic ideas were thought out for the 


It was played with abounding romantic j piano and are not clearly expressed in 


ardor, with the exulting upspringing 
impulse of feeling and of life which 
Schumann caught and published abroad 


in tone, as a group of the romanticist 
poets were arousing the world to the 
same thought in words. 

It may be argued that Dr Muck’s 
reading was too dramatic, or that it 
was too impeccable in proportion, of too 
faultiess a symmetry to wear the guise 
of true spontaneity. Rather it was the 
superb perfection his ‘‘effects’’ which 
carried unimpeded ‘all the fullness and 
exuberance of emotion. There was the 
rhythmic impulse, the trenchant accen- 
tuation, the ebb and flow of nuance that 
was vitalizing. The slow movement 
was a noble song, and the delicately 
vivacious figuration in the last was 
played with superb effect, 

The second number, D’Indy’s “A Sum- 
mer Day on the Mountain,” is prefer- 
able in the second of its three parts, 
“The Afternoon,’’ ‘‘Dawn’’ is not provoc- 
ative of the imagination with which 
others have celebrated it. Nor is the 
third part, ‘‘Evening,’’ except for the 
beautiful sustained passage for strings, 
altogether characterizing. The middle 
movement has striking episodes in the 
peasant’s dance and the suggestion of 
advancing and receding military music. 
The piano, employed as an orchestral 
instrument, was played by Mr de Voto. 

The program ‘already had approached 
ordinary length, the temperature of 
the room was enervating and the per- 
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; 


the development; that the workmanship 
is crude, etc., etc. M. d’Indy, for ex- 
ample, commenting on the fact that 
Schumann's musical education was not 
thorough, that he rushed into composi- 
tion begfore adequate preparation, gladly 
admits the genius shown in short pieces 
of simple construction, but adds that he 
found himself on strange ground when 
he endeavored to build a musical monu- 
ment. 

This no doubt is true, and wat the 
Symphony in B flat, called familiarly the 
‘“Spring’’ Symphony, as it was inter- 
preted yesterday by Dr. Muck, was 
glowing with life; it was as a vernal 
riot. There was the. exuberant season 
praised and loved in European countries, 
but known to New Englanders only by 
report as a theoretically fixed division 
of the year. For Dr. Muck, first of all, 
was singularly fortunate in his 
choice of tempi. The impetuous rush 
of the first Allegro did not prevent him | 
from bringing out clearly the walk of} 
each part, also the contrasts, the} 


}nuances that are often overlooked in the 


desire for speed. The pulse of the music 
beat rapidly, but the music itself was 


ithe exultation of a robust man, not 
| fever, not hysteria. We have seldom, if 


formance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s caprice |- 


on Spanish themes was less brilliant 
than others have been by the orchestra. 
_After the symphony, conductors and 
— players were enthusiastically applauded. 


ever, heard such an inspiriting and at 
the same time poetical reading of this 
work. The second movement was nobly 
sung; the sentiment was virile wi 

any taint of sentimentalism. he 
Scherzo was admirably rhythmed, and 
with the animativ: of the Finale there 
was the requisite grace, 





yoyameent da@’Indy was at work on his 
“Summer Day on the Mountain” when 
he: visited:.Boston late in 1905, but the 
work was not produced in Paris until 
February, 1996. Dr. Muck brought it 
out here six years ago next month. The 
music was suggested by a prose poem 
of a rhapsodic nature by Roger de Pom- 
pelonne; at least this poem is printed 
on the fiy leaf of the score, but it 
might better be said that the mountains 
of the Cevennes inspired these svm- 
phonie pictures as they inspired d'Indy’s 
“Symphony for orchestra and piano on 
a Mountain Air,’’ his suite ‘Mountain 
Poems” for pianos and some other 
works. | 

I wish that it were possible for an 
audience to read carefully the essay of 
‘Romain Rolland on M. d’Indy before 
hearing any one of his more elaborate 
compositions. Granting that d’Indy is 
'a& master of dramatic expression, orches- 
‘tral ‘color, style, Rolland argues that 
his artistic originality is derived from a 
_deeper source, that is, from his own 
personality. Those of us who had the 
honor of meeting M. d’Indy and becom- 
ing acquainted with his pure and '!oftv 
views on art and the sweetness and 
nobility of his character are perhaps 
better able to appreciate his musical 
aims ‘and the peculiar forms of his ex- 
pression. 

This composer, whose music is to the 


is it to bé compared with his “Scheher- 


azade.” A man of the North played at) 
being a Spaniard. Chabrier and Debussy 
have been more successful as foreigners 
in search of Spanish rhythms, melodic 


figures, and color, not to mention the 


‘Spaniards Albeniz.and Geranados, 


The program next week will be as 
follows: Mendelssohn, “Scottish’ Sym- 
phony; Brahms concerto for violin (Car! 
Flesch, his first appearance here); De- 
bussy, “Iberia.” 


“SPRING” 


SYMPHONY 


| PERFORMED 


’ 


| 


lover of merely sensuous strains, austere } 


if not arid, has been influenced chiefly 
by his devout faith and by an intimate 
friendship with Nature. He is a man of 


broad culture, but this in a composer is | 


of secondary importance. His music is 


Dr. Muck’s Interpre- 
tation of Schumann s 


Work Questioned 
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‘lor aecent the conductor realized this 
‘effect for him. _ ies 


: 
: 


3 | 4 
The orchestra fairly glowed, and it{/ 


impressed upon. one the comparative 
power of a tradition. If, despite our 
dislike of the thick and rugged orches- 


admire the C minor symphony as we 
admit that this delightful symphony 


of Schumann has, at least, twice as 
much transparency and color as the 


Titanic symphony in C minor? That 


is the case. The time-worn talk of 
Schumann’s instrumentation—yes, that 
is true, but other things about Schu- 
mann, such as the incomparable fresh- 
ness and joy of his music, are also 
worthy of note, and to be given pre- 
ference before a fact that has been re- 
tailed a hundred times. 


Interpretation Questioned 
Dr. Muck, then, accomplished great 


I things, from an instrumental point of 


i'view, with the symphony. His inter- 
pretation was another matter. If one 
considers Dr. Muck’s interpretation 
from the objective point of view which 
is usually his as an interpreter, his 
‘performance of yesterday afternoon 
' was a direct misinterpretation of Schu- 
mann. The slow movement was 
dragged at a wholly unnecessary pace 
‘and its singing was mannered. This is 
‘nothing but a simple song, containing 


tat a certain effect of color 


air, aS one might say, of this composi- 
tion, which is. simply ravishing in its 
nature colors, and lofty mood. Har- 
monically it is simple, though modern. 


tration of Johannes Grahms, we can! Instrumentally it is marvellous. Its 


simplicity conceals wondérs of work- 


do, then why, in heaven’s name, not manship. It is the simplicity of a very 


great master of composition. It may 


also be said that the simplicity does not. 
invariably ring true—not that it is, 
affected—only that the ink-well ran /| 
‘dry for a minute or two! The inspira- 


tion:-is not continuous. 


Muse Yawns a Bit 


When d’Indy resorts to purely color- 
istic effects, and seeks to continue 
these effects ad infinitum, he appears 
to us a little ill at ease. There are 
much firmer lines, if less exalted, high- 


\falutin’. in the same composer’s sym- 
‘phony on a mountain air. Yes, in the 


symphony played yesterday the muse 


yyawns a little now and then, and yet 


one can say with sincerity that de- 
spite this the work as a whole made 


-a profound impression, 


That impression arose from its sin- 
cerity, which overcomes its shortcom- 
ings, at a time when Mr. d’Indy does 


jnot compose in as virile a manner as 


in earlier days. The feeling of the 
music then, and what was surely a 


superb performance, a performance 
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in its own unsophisticated measures really past all praise, were deservedly 
three times the meaning the conductor’ successful. d’Indy came again into his 
forced upon ‘it. Why not be simple? own, and it is reasonable to believe that 
Perhaps Dr. Muck, himself, is an all if we heard oftener the d’Indy -of this 
: ; too sophisticated a man for the gentle) and earlier works, such as the “Istar’’ 
oor phage spite a rg indy | 9.9 } - “A Summer Day on and unassuming Schumann. Again, the variations, the B-flat Symphony, even 
there he Sepa f v1 apa ment o Bile eng She 5 Aig tant tempi of the scherzo were in some|the ‘Wallenstein’ trilogy, we would 
Whether Freep Ait pans dod ee the Mountains,” performed for the places either too slow, and in others at ype eid “ge 74 w/in pi? ‘i 
a y¥ OT. | . : too fast. It is true that the sub-divi- é spanis apsody o msky- | 

translation of the prose poem is im-|/ second time at these concerts, and sions of this movement were skilfully )Korsakoff is an intoxicating riot of. 


material. The ideas are the thing; next Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Spanish Caprice” joined together, and that there were;rythms and colors, and Dr, Muck gd 
| 


intellectual, if you please, but it is the 
result of more than cerebral agitation.| The Schumann B-flat sympmony, or 


NO one could. have written these sym- | the “Spring” symphony, as it 1s pop- 
phonic pictures unless he had lived ularly and appropriately called; d’In- 


to them the us Yi 
music forbidding, ‘auinass “thir soutien made the programme of the public re-. ‘lovely nuances here and there, but the} made the most of it on this occasion, 


| | ie eral, suffered as the 
of a communion with Nature is neces-|{hearsal of the Boston Symphony Or- » Hig sic, OR eae 


| | | 
it. 4 
sarily the re : Pi Pe | slow movement had suffered before aa 
aaar tha iadider inasa renee oe chestra yesterday afternoon in a Both first and last movements of the Compositions of French, German 
| 


‘mphony were boisterous, rather than 
aloof, for there are reminders, through || phony Hall. sbi i : . 
snatches of folk songs, of simple, rustic || ‘ surcharged with young and appealing and Russian School on Sym 
Rehearsal Program 


pleasures. It is not needful for enjoy- enthusiasm. And too elaborated in. 
Interpreted by Karl Muck’ 


---—o_oer or 


ment of this highly imaginative wraaic, || FITTED THE SEASON matters of detail, too episodic. All this} phony 
beautifully and superbly expressed, to || ‘ strike | 
follow closely the poem. If this poem Fhe music was singularls ang. | ay | 
were not printed in the program book, ||ingly in accordance with the season) 
the music itself would inspire meditation '| and the day outside. Schumann's sym-| 
and the uplifting of the soul. Sir. phony has its defects of instrumenta- 


Thomas Browne wrote: “Even tl = | : 
gar and tavern music, which Bh et pe tion and symphonic style. Nevertheless, 
man merpy, another mad, strikes in me. Cin & SYMPHONY, “One SS Seal alan 

a deep fit of devotion and a profound || 0": It is as youthful and ag " wy of this composition. We can only Say Presenting the Schumann symphony 
contemplation of the first composer.”|/ 2% it was when it first saw the ig hs that the performance seemed ideal, . B flat : No. 1, op. 38, the D’Indy 
The fine saying might now be applied And despite thickness or comparative Ie sounded far more as though the !” at major, NO. 1, Op, 99, 


may be Dr. Muck’s conception of Schu- | 
mann, and he, as a distinguished mu-| 
sician, may have a right to that con-| 
ception. But if Schumann is to be 


Schumann, Schumann was not Schu- | . 
ant yesterday afternoon. ‘TONE POEM PLEASES 
But Mr. d’Indy’s symphony! We can- m : : Jee 2¢/ ily 


not pretend to an intimate knowledge 
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7 | the Moun- 
with temarkable fitness to these _| lack of eolor, this symphony has Pring sh work itself interested the conductor. tone poem, Summer Day on d asi 
phonic pictures of Vincent d’Indy. "=" | an original, personal and phage yin Mr. d’Indy is here an impressionist, tain,” op. 61, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘The Caprice on Spanish Themes, in| t@!! of instrumentation. Each ans obo and a rather elderly impressionist. It «Caprice on Spanish Themes,” op. 34, 
spite of Tschaikowsky’s praise, is by no details—and many of them are un lis not only day, with him, on the .. | | 
means the most characteristic of Rimsky | *° the hearer who listens to the aver- 
Korsakoff’s pieces, nor in orchestration 
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- came. By so doing he has , | | | : taken with ex 
: ur: a Viet eS ek 4 : exce ‘ - , 
1 in holding his SYMPH ing fanfares ruil ent spirit and ‘the opens 
; g his | = defiant S rung out with a clangor halts 
defiant, half-triumphant. ‘The trombone 
nsition to the Scherzo was very impres- 
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ODERN. think) too slow. It is true that Sonuhdenes 


ne ae an jubilant in his Scherzos 
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— Serious thing, but ‘‘Molto Vivace” i hoe 
scary a majestic tempo, and there was 
10re of reserve than abandon in this part 
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1 gave its “nineteenth 
ear Friday afternoon and 
f a large audience. | | th . : 
peing typical | ye expertness of his i 
French and violinists and wood and “brass players, 
thinking,,| | he has shown what an orchestra can do 
‘| lin the way-of virtuosity; But he has 
only astonished his audience. He has 
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gress of roman : 
sirice Beethoven and Schubert. 


CREATES ENTHUSIASN] of the performance. 
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Per contra, the finale went with a splen 
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‘The. remotest of them in date, the 
\symphony, and the one which is con- 
‘temporary with the interpreters, the 


two movements of the Schumann B-flat 
symphony were given on Friday after- 
noon is not interpretation. It is: mere 
thrilling orchestral practise. 


tone poem, were played first and second 
and thereby a striking contrast was at- 
tained. The last one, illustrating the 
knack of Russian composers for taking 
‘over the Wethods of men of other nation- 
alities and accommodating them to their 
needs, was with good reason in subor- 
| dinate position. For while Rimsky- 
‘Korsakoff in sentiment is a Slay, in his ||And at _times it almost seems as if the 
‘attitude toward his instrument and his | |second violins were going to be a match 
handling of his tone colors he is halt | for the first. But here only the. means | 
Teuton and half Gaul. Two music- | of interpretation are Wisclosing them- 
makers of original style and one of |\selves. Schumann is the least likely of 
adapted style were thus set in array. all composers to yield up anything 
As is the rule with Dr. Muck’s pro- valuable under such virtuoso treatment. 
grams, each work was presented with An interpretation of extraordinary 
equal care. The “Spanish Caprice” was beauty Dr. Muck and his men gave to 
not played last just because in that po-| the D’Indy tone poem, If the sacrifice 
sition it could be excusably given a of Schumann helped any in the accom- 
rough and ready reading. The presen- plishment of this result, perhaps it was 
tation of the three pieces was as care- worth while. Dr. Muck is admirable | 
‘ful as the selection and grouping of | with the French composers like Franck 
‘them. But interpretation in all three and D’Indy who are nearest to the Ger- 


leases was not equally impressive. The 


smallest triumph. of the day was the 
symphony. It is remarkable that Schu-| ing of how his men played, he gave no 
mann, the rejoicing, brooding poet, the | heed to the pungency of his brass tone 

or to the limpidity of his violin tone. 


hopeful-thinking, cautious-treading phil- 
osopher, should elude portrayal under | He was fet interested in how things 
y the out- | were done but in getting something said. 
He was equally admirable in the “Span- 


Dr. Muck’s baton and that onl 

landish craftsman and the writer of note 
ish Caprice” of the Russian composer. 
| Dance-tune, descriptive scene and all the 


combinations that unsettled the classic 
‘formulas of structure should be in evi- 
dence, The man of mood, the seer de-\| comedy of the music were brought out 
girous of explaining the world to itself ‘s geig exquisite effect. 
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was not there. 
At least he was not made to show | 


himself in the first half of the symphony. | 
And if he could not be persuaded ‘or | 
charmed out of hiding in the allegro and 
andante, of course he could not be | 
Jaughed out in the scherzo. Dr. Muck | 
‘has been too much the mere mechanician, 
the correet producer of sound and the 
‘unimpeachable marker of rhythm in. 
symphonies of. the standard mold before. 
He has more than once. kept the human 


A wonderful development in clarity, 
precision and freedom, it must be ad- 
mitted, the string sections and all sec- 
tions of the orchestra have made in the 
past few months. The first violins are 
at times incredibly acetfrate and bold in 
swinging through a passage of bravura. | 


mans in their methods. In the “Summer | 
Day on the Mountain” he thought noth- | 
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did rush and even the flute cadenza had 


A Piece by D’Indy and a Capricd 


its charm in this. 
it is signific: : : 
. IS Si rant that Rimski-K : 
: , Spanish work : pape ada. 4 9), 
b Rims ! t ans vork, ten measures of whic 
tj ski-Korsakoff Make the play more tone-coloring thar hich dis- 
e Schumann sym & than the whole 
thhrcige nann symphony, did not make near! 
di fet that the German work did The 
‘ ymphony was most fervently applauded 
- until the orchestra arose in ackaa out 
ment. Wises: 
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1e works of Richard Strauss. of Mahl / Ol tS Many Ingenuities. D’Indy is 
; ie ; +AULSS, NiAllery « nan wrt is j a laro : 
of Weingartner, of Florent Schmi ler} a Man Who is In a targer school than D 
Lendvai. it s rent Schmitt, o] bussy. His great learning a an e- 
e ai, it seems a rather awkward bi] freedom in dev % sarning gives him a 
OL orchestral scoring Weingar | m in development which enables hi 
justly said that Bl ingartner ha} to do many musical jugeleries BHP iar, im 
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a hats it | Weaving complex tona 
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of the modern music: but oh, for just here is a tremendous cre and night, 
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Been to Wagner! pe J ron overwhelming Coates Tt. <n to an 
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jubilant work. The first kgs Spirit of the me with a few piccolo birds thrown in, 
st movement was ‘he noon hour brought trouble; for 
there was much that was puzzling in the 
second movement of this work There 
was the great ingenuity of D’ Indy, but it 
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But w Pang sudden crash meant we can- 
n t 3m: ag some one gone out in | 
the | ark ess and fallen over a precipice? | | 
MORE He touna beauty and: power in. BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Darts of ‘the work, even if we did not 
fully 1 fie” he i ea it. D’Indy’s 
Mastery of tone-color and of rabisiouy’ ro- 
ret Mis wan Would. to wenleve’ that Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
: eo the composition was dull at 
i anc too prolix. The final picture 


‘Was so very graphic that a good i 
yr aualors thought that it was very | 


kore shenght. tha XX. GONGERT. 
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t country and Spain, and there 
be similar artistic affiliations be- | 
Russia and the more tropical coun-— 
Pe meee: geem to enjoy 
‘andangos and Jotas in orchestral 
Yet we prefer the Russian when | Programe, 
to his ‘own great repertoire of | 


We never can have énough MENDELSSOHN, SYMPHONY in A minor, No. 3, ‘‘Scotch,”’ op. 


‘a oa great mine, and there is no aint eee heater “ 
going southward to seek new . Andante con moto; Allegro un poco agitato, 


or rlds to conquer. II. Vivace non troppo. 
tim; <orsakoff’s Spanish Caprice is a. | III. Adagio. 
Bit hig ab nt slay of. tone-color. ‘The instru- . | IV. Allegro vivacissimo; Allegro maestoso assai. 
me sig ts pass by in dress-parade, and many In compliance with the intention of the composer, the 
have x bbligato effects that show them off four movements of the symphony will be played consec- 
Roel LB 4, SOO. Violin, flute, harp, ete., are ee ee 
tone ‘ short solos and the whole work 
glitter ; and glows with modern orchestra- 
| m £ But the Spanish lilt soon becomes 
‘Sanh, Ss, and the mixture of Caviare : ; BRAHMS, CONCERTO in D major for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, 
lic is not entirely successful, ‘4 | Op. 77. 
iyi ———_—__— — —__ | | I. Allegro non troppo. 
: II. Adagio. 


III. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace. 
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DEBUSSY, IBERIA: “‘Images’”’ for Orchestra,’’ No. 2 


I. ‘‘Par les rues et par les chemins”’ (‘‘In the streets and 
waysides’’). 


II. “Les parfums de la nuit” (‘‘The odorous night’’). 


III. Pri matin d’un jour de féte” (‘‘The morning of a festal 
ay’’). 
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Soloist: 


Mr. CARL FLESCH 
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Seemed to “demand ‘a corresponding im- 
genuity on the part of each auditor to 


unravel its convolutions.. We could not 
Anterpret the fury into which the rustic 
melody was thrown, nor the mutterings 
of the tempest, nor the military frag- 
ments; they may have had their legiti- 
mate meaning, but we required a detailed 
programme to understand them, and the 
mcvyement was long, long, long, beyond 
be -ef. 

Night” was appropriately tranquil, 
Ww. 1a poetic suggestion of distant bells. 
But what the sudden crash meant we can- 
not imagine. Has some one gone out in 
the darkness and fallen over a precipice? 

Yet we found beauty and power in 
perts of the work, even if we did not 
fuily like or understand it. D’Indy’s 
mastery of tone-color and of musical pro- 
gsressions was bound to achieve’ that 
much, but the composition was dull at 
times and too prolix. The final picture 
of Night was so very graphic that a zood 
many auditors thought that it was very 


late—and went home. 
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Extreines meet. When the present 
writer Was in Norway he. was told that 
there were strong commercial affiliations 


between that country and Spain, and there | 


seem to be similar artistic affiliations be- 
tween Russia and the more tropical coun- 
try, for the Muscovites seem to enjoy 
setting Fandangos and Jotas in orchestral 
fantasies. Yet we prefer the Russian when 
he keeps to his own great repertoire of 
folk-music. We never can have enough 
from that great mine, and there is no 
need of going southward to seek new 
tonal worlds to conquer. 

Rimski-Korsakoff’s Spanish Caprice is a 
fine display of tone-color. The instru- 
ments pass by in dress-parade, and manv 
have obbligato effects that show them off 
as in a-solo. Violin, flute, harp, ete... are 
heard in short solos and the whole work 
glitters and glows with modern orchestra- 
tion. But the Spanish lilt soon becomes 
monotonous, and the mixture of Caviare 
and Garlic is not entirely successful. 
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SEASON 1915--14 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conducior. 


A. CONCERE, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 4, AT 8 P.M. 


Urograne. 


MENDELSSOHN, SYMPHONY in A minor, No. 3, “Scotch,” op. 
I. Andante con moto; Allegro un poco agitato, 
II. Vivace non troppo. 
Adagio. 
Allegro vivacissimo; Allegro inaestoso assal. 
In compliance with the intention of the composer, the 


four movements of the symphony will be played consec- 
utively without pause. 


BRAHMS, CONCERTO in D major for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, 
Op. 77. 
I. Allegro non troppo. 
Il. Adagio. 
III. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace. 


DEBUSSY, IBERIA: ‘“Images’’ for Orchestra,’’ No. 2 


I. ‘‘Par les rues et par les chemins”’ (‘‘In the streets and 
waysides’’), 


II. “ues parfums de la nuit’”’ (‘The odorous night’’). 
III. ‘‘Le matin d’un jour de féte” (‘“The morning of a festal 


Soloist: 


Mr. CARL FLESCH 





SYMPHONY CONCERT |[ towatine, ateuncty, enn oun orsapumme 
tite 


———— Ope e,' ‘structure of the music. His tone is, of | 
| course, varied, to express the various sort 


CARL FLESCH, VIOLINIST, HEARD || ¢riuicic he is playing, but still tt 16 h aly | 
FOR THE FIRST TIME HERE proper to speak of Mr. Flesch’s tones. His 


‘‘tones’’ are derived from the one fu da~_ 


. | mental type of tone on which he has based 
A Masculine and Honest Technique—The }j ,:. whole style. His soft, lyrical passages’ 


Artist’s “Violinistic’ Tone—His Literal || are substantially of the tone quality of. 
his forte passages, only subdued in power, | 


Style of Interpretation—Mendelssohn’s | His trills have the same masculine qual 


“Scotch” Symphony and Its Variable }] of force; his delicate tg of piper: 
3 : or saltando give to all the tiny notes a 
Delights—The “Iberia” Suite of Debussy | definite character, In all his technique | 
and Dr. Muck’s Underscoring of Its }] he has let his instrument set his standards, 
Voi It is much to the credit of yesterday's | 
oices audience that it appreciated this playing, 
which got along without the ordinary first 
ARL FLESCH was soloist at the alds to effectiveness. The reception given 
Symphony Concert yesterday af- to the soloist, especially after the first. 
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ternoon, playing the Brahms vio- 

lin concerto. It was in every way 
a fitting choice for the virtuoso’s first ap- 
pearance in Boston. The work has a great- 
er proportion of genuine music and a 
smaller proportion of mere display than 
any other famous concerto save that of 
Schumann for the piano; it is dignified and 
restrained, utterly without affectation and 
self-conscious preciosity. It is difficult— 
a thorough test for the soloist’s technical 
and interpretive virtuosity—; yet it does 
not trade on this difficulty, or make the 
performer s€em like a public martyr in tne 
cause of entertainment. And these are the 
qualities of Mr. Flesch. He is above all a 
vigorous, even athletic performer. His 
tone is masculine and objective; his per- 


sonality is literal and unaffected. He | 
seems to be the self-respecting craftsman | 
of his instrument rather than its self-con- ? 
'sclous apostle. He is content to do his | 
work well and let beauty come, as it’ 


Should, as a by-product. His technique is 
highly capable, but in a reassuring way 


which makes the hearer forget it, con-. 


vinced by its ample strength. There are 
no marks in his playing of the commer- 
cial virtuoso; he is the honest workman 
and interpreter. 

Mr. Flesch has avoided every extreme 
and every affectation of contemporary vio- 
lin playing. He takes his instrument liter- 
ally for what it is—a violin, a stringed in- 
Sstrument of wood made to vibrate by a 
resined bow. He makes no effort after the 
“organ tone’ of Mr. Ysaye, nor after the 
“human voice’’ tone of Mr. Elman, nor af- 
ter the ‘‘flute tone’’ which some people are 


| pleased to consider the chief glory of Mr. 


Kreisler. For the violin, under natural] 


} playing, plainly betrays its wood structure; 


honey smoothness is not natural to it, and 
cannot be got from it for any great length 
of time without a conscious strain and the 
sacrifice of much of its virile vigor. Mr. 
Flesch accepts this condition, and is will- 
ing to‘let his tone be as true as possible 
to the violin as man has made it concern- 
ing himself with doing his work well— 
with keeping the pitch accurate, with are 


movement, was so definitely favorable that 


one could not doubt but that the audience 


had definite opinions on the subject and 


appreciated Mr. Flesch’s style of playing 


as a relief from the virtuotistic abuses to 


which thev iolin is subjected every season | 


b artists of wide reputation. It must re- 
quire character in a violinist to avoid the 
easy road to superficial success; and it 


| 


| 


must be a greateful experience to feel one’s 


| audience responding to masterful “str aight” 


playing because it has the same beliefs, 
It must not be supposed that because 
Mr. Flesch eschewed trickery the concerto, 


color, but by making himself a conscien- 
tious interpreter of Brahms he brought out 
the lyricism which Brahms has so various- 
ly poured into the work. The first mover 
ment grew under his bow from a some= 
what pensive soliloquy to a noble maes-_ 


toso, the performer always the servant of 


violin. The last movement, taken rather 
Slower than another temperament might 
have taken it, had energy rather than live- 
liness, force rather than Ssprightliness, But 
though this tempo may have made the or- 
chestral interludes seem a little more heavy 
than necessary, jt suited Mr. Flesch’s style 
to the dot, and made the last movement 


acord with the exaned mood of the whole 


work much better than could a lighter 
reading, 


There has been no more conscientions 


- and self-effacing violin performance in 


Boston this season. There has not been a 


violin tone so litera] and straightforward, 


There has not been a violin style more > 


capable for such music as the Brahms, nor. 
an example of violin art which ore 
thoroughly conceals art. 


all the masculine energy of Mr, Flese ‘3 
playing raises craftsmanship into a high 


order of interpretive art. 


' under his hands, lacked color and varioty. | 
He refused to give the work any factitious : 


, 
j 


the music. The adagio had its gentle senti- 
[' ment, but never the soft sentimentality | 
which besets slow movements for the 


; 


gee: “A 
song titi ¥ a 
a Sala 


Decidedly Mendelssohn has 





jansolute knowledge," 


fac-'ptime. Mr, Fiedler appreciated the | 


| amme, * } ulty of assimilation, he « enies chim in-- rhythmic complexities, the subtle sug-| 


“moments, The unctious andante 1 

tion was altogether lovely. The vivace 
was brilliant and engaging. The final 
“maestoso was good to hear even if it did | 
sound a century old in its suave simplicity. 
“But on the whole, though one may be 
‘glad to have heard the symphony, one 
' does not write letters to the management 
‘about it, requesting its repetition. It was 
‘played »y Dr. Muck and his band im 
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e introduc- || {Wer | ant a | — ventiee, and he finds these good quall- -| gestions, the gorgeous coloring, but he. 


ties a 
Hebrew composers: “Always skilled in | came to interpret the music its ai 

appropriating to themselves the knowl- | Poetry too often was reduced ‘sae 
edge of others, they are almost never |trian prose. Rhythms and melodic fig- 
true artists by nature.” Not content | ures were strangely altered. Hints at 


with this, M. d’Indy notes the fact that | Spanish dan 4 
Mendelssohn with David and Schumann - i aro pai ces and festal music were 


founded ‘‘the celebrated Conservatory of 
Leipsic, which has since assisted so effl- 
caciously in paralyzing the progress of 


‘AT SYMPHONY 
REHEARSAL 


to bill-board proclamations. 
Yesterday there were impressionistic 
pictures of the orientalized Spain. And 
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thorough and polished style. The vivace 
especially was like chisselled ivory. Even 
Dr. Muck could not save the adagio with 
its parlor emotionalism, but wherever 


‘cleanness of execution and architectural 
‘firmness could add to the impressiveness of 


the work Mendelssohn was heard at his 


‘best. Of course there is nothing Scotch 


about the symphony. No doubt in Men- 


tion.’”’” Thus do minor artists escape per- 
petually from an honest facing of their 
subject matter. Half a century of noble 
music has nurtured us away from thjs lily- 
white view of life. We konw now that 
Scotland possesses melodies far finer and 
deeper than any which Mendelssohn ever 
invented. But the composer wrote to suit 
his elegant nature and the age which 
adored him. We can enjoy him when ne 
is in his happiest moments. We can 
especially delight in his plays of fanciful 
imagination — the “Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ overture, the “Fingal’s Cave,’’ or 
the ‘‘Melusine.’”’ But the Scotch symphony 
may rest in Symphony Hall’s library for 
another term of years, and we shall not 
complain if the term is a long one. 

Dr. Muck’s reading of Debussy’s ‘‘Iberia”’ 
was distinguished by its emphasis on the 
individual voices. The sounds and smells 
‘and sights of the Spanish streets did not 
become a melang eof tone, but juxtaposed 
‘sense4mpressions. Each stroke was poster- 
‘like. A Frenchman might want the parts 
of the composite picture more thoroughly 
‘blended, but no one can deny that Dr. 
-Muck’s reading was the greater glory for 
the orchestra, the more difficult feat. No 
voice was ever lost in the general body of 
tone. When he came to the final move- 
ment, the lively preparations for a village 


celebration, Dr. Muck gave an almost rough 


energy to the rhythmic snatches. In the 


_ second moement, where a “temperamental” 


- conductor might have been most tempted to 
“lose all the outline in a mass of perfumed 


tone, he kept the parts clear and distinct. 
-It reminded one of Dr. Johnson’s saying 
that Fielding gave an excellent picture of 
‘the way the clock looked, but Richardson 
both showed you the clock and the works 
‘jnside. It was the harmony of high colors 
yather than of predominant tone; that of 
“Manet rather than that of Monet. It was 
-preéminently the reading of an analytical 
intelligence. But it did full senee to the 
we and imagination of Debussy. 
_ isi | ; Al. K. M. 


d 
delssohn’s time it was called an ‘“‘idealiza- 
: 


Carl Flesch Heard Here for the 
First Time—“Scotch” Sym- 


phony Played. ' 
Hort! Apete t3 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The 20th Public Rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. Mr. Carl Flesch was 
the soloist. The program was as fol- 


lows: 


Symphony in A minor ‘‘Scotch’’... .Mendelesohn 
Goneerto for Violin. ...... -- cee eee eee eee .. Brahms 
ee te eee es DEDUSSY 


Until yesterday afternoon no sym- 
phony by Mendelssohn has been per- 
formed at one of these concerts since 
February, 1909, and the “Scotch’’ sym- 
phony was then played in commemora- 
tion of the composers’ 100th birthday. 
We read not long ago in the Daily 


Telegraph of London the following as- 
tonishing statement: ‘“‘As the years roll 
on the name of Mendelssohn appears 
less and less frequently on our concert 
programs, Its almost complete disap- 
pearance may be only a question of 
time.’ This statement is ‘‘astonishing.’’ 
for if there is any city where Mendels- 
sohn has been put on a pedestal and 
reverenced it is London. Was not Men- 
delssohn a friend of Victoria and the 
Prince Consort? Did he not write agree- 
able letters and sketch neatly but no 
better than a gentleman should? Was 
he not above all ‘‘a moral man,’’ like 
Werther, moral to the point of priggish- 
ness? 

That Mendelssohn’s works should 
wholly disappear from the concert room 
would be a pity, for a few of them have 
certain fine qualities. Tle had the gift 
of suggesting romantic scenery by his 
music, as in the overture to “Ringal’s 
Cave” and pages of the “Scotch” sym- 


phony. His workmanship is almost al- | 
ways excellent. There is a certain ele- | 


, : 
| 
'gance in his easy and sure achieve- 


ments, and this elegance gilds the more 
vapid pieces. M. d’Indy lookg on him 
with a racial and disapproving eye. AG- 
mitting his genuine musical aptitude, hie 


musical art in Germany.” 

And yet the symphony gave much 
pleasure yesterday to the audience. No 
doubt the brilliance and the euphony of 
the performance had much -to do with 
this. Dr. Muck and the orchestra al- 
most persuaded us that Mendelssohn, 
after all that has been said agafnst 
him, and in spite of the twaddle in his 
behalf—‘‘Charles Auchester,’’ for exam- 
ple—is really high up and secure of his 
place among the immortals. The intro- 
duction seemed impressive. The polish 
in the workmanship of the Allegro was 
fresh and glossy: we almost forgot the 
whining sentimentalism of the second 
theme; the storm was something more 
than Scotch mist. The Scherzo, which, 
taken at a very rapid tempo, was played 
with remarkable clearness, as only this 
virtuoso orchestra can play, is Men- 
delssohn at his best. The glitter is not 
Pinehbeck. There is gentlemanly. anl- 
mation, and too often Mendelssohn was 
only genteel. Let us pass over the 
Adagio, which might have been orig- 
inally any Song Without Words for the 
fireside. The Finale has more backbone, 
But what was Mendelssohn thinking of 
when he wrote the vulgar apotheosis? 
The tune itself is of the English street 
music-Milton Welling’s ballad order. 
The treatment makes the inanity only 
the more glaring. 

Mr. Flesch played here for the first 
time. Taught in Vienna, he went to 
Paris, studied laboriously at the Con- 
servatory, where he took a first prize; 
but his present style does not reveal the 
qualities of the best French school. 
What did he do to himself during the 
20 years after he took his prize? He is 
a highly respectable, sincere, worthy 
violinist ; without a commanding or per- 
Suasive personality, without the faculty 
of communicating an emotion if he him- 
self feels one. It is true that he.played 
Brahms’s concerto. For this reason 
some will describe him as a. thoughtful, 
intellectual violinist; some will respect 
him the more because he chose it for his 
first appearance here, and praise him 
because he did not select ‘‘an ear-tick- 


this failing common among the || was so lost in admiration that when-he | 
| 
| 
| 


surely the second section, ‘‘The Odorous 
Night,” is one of the most beautiful 
compositions in modern music. By mod- 
ern, We mean since the time of Beet- 
hoven’s ‘“Eroica’’; and yet there are 
pages of Bach, Domenico-Scarlatti and 
Couperin that even in 1914 may be reck- 
oned as ultra-modern. ; 
The program of the concerts next 
| week will include Clapp’s Symphony in 
KH minor (MS. First performance) and 
the first suite from Bizet’s music to 
‘ ‘*L’ Ardlesienne.’’ | 


; 
: 
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\FLESCH VIOLINIST 
| OF THE FIRST RANK. 
 Utebe - ar, ye [te 


\P lays Brahms Concerto in 


First Time Here. 


Dr Muck Revives “Scotch” Sym- 


» phony and Debussy’s “Iberia,” 


As soloist at the 20th Symphony. ré- 
hearsal yesterday afternoon, . Carl 
Flesch, the Hungarian violinist, whose 
| reputation as a sterling artist in Burope. 
‘had preceded him, played for the first 
time in Boston. Mr Flesch’s perform-_ 
> ance of the Brahms concerto will be one 
| of the significant events of this musical 
‘Season, indeed of many seasons. Not 
, Within recent years has Eyrope sent to 
this country for a first hearing a violin- 
«ist who combined in so high a @egree 
ithe noblest attributes of virtuosity with 
those of the interpretative artiat, 
Mr Flesch has not a prepossessing 
-personality: In presence he scarcely 
could be called commanding. His’ man- i 


ling,” immoral concerto. We have,ner during the long orchestral prelude 


heard violinists that rose above 
Brahms’s music when they pliyed it, 


who made it seem for the moment. 
human and emotional. Mr. Flesch is | 


not among them. Yesterday he was 
recalled several times. 


Debussy’s “Iberia” was played at these + ™#tters of technic were Mr Flesch not 


concerts in 1911, but the audience yester- 
day heard Debussy’s music for the first 


denoted some nervousness, but once 
launched in his part, the man was for- 
gotten and a new and absorbing per- 
sonality arose out of his playing.  —_—-’ 

It would be impertinent to discuse 7 ‘ 


a stranger, His feats are accomplished 
with the quiet but sovereign skill yor Le 
artist who possesses but subordinates: 
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peculiar brilliance of the quality of the 
artist's tone accounts in- part for this, 
a brillianee of crystaline and penctrat- 
ing transparency, and yet of abundant 
warmth and vitality, a tone which under 
the nuances of this bow can be as Garess- 
ing as that of Mr Ysaye in his best 
estate, and also disclose the incisive, 


finely tempered intellectuality of Kreiae , 


jer. 

It is to be hoped not only that man | 
of those who study the violin heard Mr 
ypoach either yesterday afternoon, OF 
will. hear him tonight, but those who | 
study singing as well. The delicacy of | 
shading, the constant ebb and flow of 
tone, the avoidance of barren, flat lines 
in dynamics, and the lyric impulse | 
which he permits. to sing broadly 
thfough a phrase, makes his Dinying of 
sustained song a thing of ravishing 
beauty. Nor should the clearness of his 
articulation be forgotten, nor his re- 
fusal, even in the boldest brayura in 
whieh he plays with true abandon and 
rhythmie verve, to force tone beyond 
the true capacity of his instrument. 

Rhythmically, Mr Flesch has a birth- 
right not given to the average Eu- 
rapean. The wild spirit of the Hune 
garian dance controlled into an emo- 
tional force of tremendous vitality 
courses through all that he does. There 
were his individual ideas as to. tempo,. 
but they never clouded, rather em- 
phasized thé emport of the passage, and 
Dr Muck was resourceful. Here is a 
Violinist worthy to stand beside Mr 
Kreisler and Mr Thibaud, an artist who 


employs a masterful musicianship to re-_ 


,create the thought of the composer, Mr 
‘Flesch was receiyed with the dem- 
onstration of favor which he deserved. 

_ Following the concerto, Dr Muck re- 
vived Debussy’s suite ‘Iberia,’ which 
Mr Fiedler played several seasons ago. 
The work again.was of interest as the 
speech of an impressionism employing 
the colors of the orchestra in the imagi- 
‘nation and exotic tone painting of a 
| genius, Dr Mueck’d@ interpretation of 
i pred stand nS ‘the saorous 

n ,’ was a remarkable one, unerr 
ed its sense “a a continuity ‘ot 
thoughts, adjacent, yet irrelevant, re- 
flecting the sweet chaos ef the voices 
(and perfumes of the night. | 
endelssohn’s “Scotch’ symphony, 
with its faded and obvious formula 
began the concert, the cevices tha 
sound trite to modern ears accustomed 
to less _ingeénuous things than the 
sentimental sixths, the pompous flour- 
ishes and the Scotch tunes. This may 
be said for Mendelssohn; he scored 
with a cunning hand and hie work is 
clear and transparent. The symphony 
was played entire without pause. 
was received with enthusiasm, 


Ot 


VIOLINIST MAKES 
‘SYMPHONY DEBUT 


Carl Flesch Shares Honors: 
- With Dr. Muck and | 
Orchestra. 


powmat Oh. (hy | 
A new violinist fro Europe, Carl 


Flesch by name, was introduced to 
Bostonians at the Symphony concert | 
yesterday. He proved to be a capable | 
musician, if not an extraordinary 


virtuoso—a violinist of sound taste and 
technique, with a tone generally pleas- 
ing but never thrilling. Consequently, 
there was not a memorable perform- 
ance of the Brahms’ concerto, although | 
it was like an echo of the familiar SeV- | 
enth heaven to hear the wood wind | 
choir sing the opening measures of the 

romanza forming the second movement, | 

Mr. Flesch, a Hungarian, who won | 
many prizes at the:Paris Conservatoire, 
and who has been honored as teacher 
and soloist in various Huropean cap- 
itals, was deservedly applauded for his 
excellent playing. The cadenza that he 
introduced in the first movement was 
well designed to show the brilliancy of 
his technique, and at the same time the 
pale beauty of his style. The concerto 
is a charming composition, offering as 
many opportunities to the orchestra as 
to the soloist, and. on this account it Its 
always welcome. 
The concert opened with a beautiful 
performance of Mendelssohn's “Scotch 
Symphony,” a composition inspired in 
part by the memory of Queen Mary 
and dedicated to Queen Victoria. Dr. 
Muck, after bowing himself for several 
minutes, had the orchestra stand up to | 
pay its asknowledgments to the en- 
thusiastic audience. | 

The final number on this week’s pro- 
gram, which will be heard again to- 
night, is'one of the Debussy tone pic- 
tures, ‘‘Iberia.”’ 

Next week the orchestra will give a 
first performance of a symphony by 
Philip: Greeley Clapp, who.was born in 
Boston and ‘who now téaches at the 
Middlesex School in Concord. 

The other number will be 
first “L’Arlesienne Suite.” 


Bizet’s 


; ¥ 


Carl Flesch, Violinist,  ¢rt<-, 
+» the Week's Symphony 
Carl Flesch, thes Hungarian 


Ea cope mR ,eereomed in 
St, Will play for th 
eet pa at the re 
f£Tiday and Saturday of thi 

Born at Moson, , oer 
Flesch began violi 
at 15 was graduated as 


then went to Paris and b 


great Marsick, to whos 
may be said to belong, 
the first prize at the 
toire and immediately there 
to concertize. His debut, 
made in Vienna with gre 
followed by 
Berlin. The following 
spent in Rumania 
Royal Conservatory 
leader of the Queen’s S'trin 

Another period of 
through Gerinany 
stay of several ye 
professor at the 
city. 

It was there that F 
example of Rubinstein, 
idea of Playing a series 
covering the entire 
enormous task, w 
concerts with sen 

Mr Flesch wil] 
certo, 
sohn’s “‘Scotch’”? symphon 
by Debussy’s suite, . 


SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


= Quartet. 


sational success. 


REHEARSAL 


Mendelssohn Played 


as Wished—Flesch 
Soloist 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


-A concert of uncommon interest) Wonders of the 


was that of yesterday afternoon—the 


}L.. public rehearsal of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra, Dr. Carl Muck con- 
ductor, in Symphony Hall. Carl 


tr 629 [7 

Sol, ist 
: violinist 
now making his first tour of this coun- 


Hurope as) 
rst time in |: 
Symphony concerts on 


Hungary, Oct 9, 1873, 

n study as a child and 
a pupil of P 

Gruen at the Vienna Conservatory, te 


ecame th 
of Suazay and shortly thereatter ik che 
e school. Mlesch 
In 1894 he won 
Paris Conserva- 
after began 
‘Which was 
at eclat, was 
three successful concerts in 
five years Flesch | 
as professor at the 
of Bukarest and as 


concert-giving 
was followed by a 
ars in Amsterdam as 
conservatory in that 


lesch, following the 
conceived the 
er BA programs 
» Violin literature, an 
hich he fulfilled in five 


play the Brahms con- 
It will be preceded by Mendels- 


Flésch, violinist, making his trst ap- 
pearance in Boston, played the Brahms - 
concerto. be | 
The orchestral pieces were the 
Scotch symphony of Mendellsohn, 
which Dr. Muck played, according to 
the wishers of the composer, without 
a pause between the movements, and 
the “Iberia” of Debussy, the second 
of the “Images” for orchestra. 


4] 


LL LEC ET I LE tte 


VIRTUOSITY DISPLAYED 


Of the later work there was a Tre-. 
markable performance. Indeed, the 
first movement, “Par les rues et par 
less chemins,’”’ had never been given so 
appreciatively and so effectively in this 
city. As much was hardly true of the 
middie mvuvement, ‘‘Les’ parfums de. 
nuit,’’ as we conceive the piece after 
several hearings. This movement we, 
found to be played too clearly. 

Every single note in the score was 
-heard and it is possible not to see the 

forest for the trees. There was for us 

the effect of detached episodes, rather 
than continuous thought. Now, the 
means that Debussy employs to express 
his impression of the night are, in 
themselves, episodic—little detached 
phrases in the rhythm, principally, of 
the Spanish Habanera, and somewhat 
4of the character of a serenade, But |! 

this piece is surely not inten@ed as a}: 

musical mosaic. It is intended to con- 

vey an impression of the magical, 

odorous night, an impression to be sug- 

gestive to the senses and the imagina- 
,tion, without the thought of literality. 
X The means by which Debussy sought | 
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rfto achieve his effect were thoroughly | 
exposed, but for us the effect itself! 
was lost In the exposition. And of all | 
music, this late orchestral work of De- 
bussy, an extreme of impressionism, 
benefits least by such treatment. The 
—-movement has had more atmosphére, 
and more sympathetic, if not more 
comprehending interpretation. On the 
other hand, Debussy’s aural photo-. 
graphy, as it might almost be called, 
of the sounds heard “in the streets , 
and waysides’’ and “on the morning of 
a festal day,’ which is absdlutet¥ 
marvellous (for no musical impression- 
ist had before Debussy developed such 
;an amazing technie for the capturing | 
Jand translating into beautiful tone of. | 
beautiful sounds) was made even more 
so by the exceptionaliy vivid performs 
ance. AS a score, from at least a tech- 
/hical point of view, this is one of the- 
musical world. In 
rhythmic effects, in an individual un- 
Standing of the -orchestra in wholly 
Debussy here vieids piace to no man 
We remember a remark of Mr. Charles 
Martin Loeffler’s: “If you could hear 


the grass grow, Debussy would have 
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‘Set ‘e" to music. wi: ie a ee, a De et sdeigs es 
‘Mr. Flesch. an ‘Artist BS 


Mr. Flesch, a. Hungarian, ee 
servedly the reputation of one .of ot 
greatest Violinists of the day. He 
chose-to play in Boston a serious work 
which is constantly meeting with she 
of the recognition it deserves. 
Flesch may have been a little nerv on 
yesterday, but he made a strong im- 
pression by the breadth and virility of 
his style, his magnificent tone and his 
unusual sense of the proportions of the 
concerto. For he interpreted not mere- 
ly as a gifted soloist, but with a very 
evident knowledge and appreciation of 
the symphonic character of the work, 
and the entrance of his solo was not 
the entrance of a conquering virtuoso, 
but of another instrument in the great 
ensemble. It continued and further de- 
veloped the big lines of the work; it 
carried out and completed the thought 
of the composer. The interpretation 
was a, manly one; it was free from 
sentimentality, while it was nobly emo- 
tional. This concerto is not the place, 
indeed, for fireworks, but the first 
movement and the finale were played 
with healthy fire. And Dr. Muck’s ac- 
companiment was again a feature of, 
the performance. The audience ap- 
plauded heartily a great artist who haa| * 
played the more effectively as he pro- : 
eeeded. 


Mendelssohn’s Symphony : 


The fact that Mendelssohn desired his 
symphony to be Played through without 
pauses is not the only proof of the geii- 
erally romaniic quality of the work, 
and of the desire, felt strongly by coim-, 


posers of Mendelssohn’ s period, to at-. 


tain greater and greater unity of effect. 
Liszt was soon at work on his sym- 
phonic poems. The A minor symphony 
is less original, perhaps, and less pro- 


phetic, than the greater of Liszt’s or-. 


chestral works, but to most of us the} 
admirable performance was a_ great 
pleasure, despite vhe pervading senti- 
mentality of the slow movement and 
the Moody and Sankey. character of the 
concluding measures. This symphony 
is beautifully written, and while some 
young gentlemen of today may feel a 
little impatient with it, it is neverthe- 
less truth, that neither Mr. Mahler in 
his hour long symphony in C sharp mi- 
nor, nor Mr, Richard Strauss, portray- 
ing Nietzchean struggles of the soul, 
nor yet Mr. Debussy of Iberia, were 
more sincere in their day. The sincer- 
ity of this work,. in fact, is one of its 
charms. Another is the instrumenta- 
tion of the first and second move- 
ments. A third is the delightful scher- 
zo, $0 brilliantly played. The audience 
applauded Mendelssohn, too, and the 


§ MPHONY eC 


op 
CARL FLESCH SOLOIST 
IN BRAHMS CONCERTO 


Mendelssohn’s Best Symphony, the 
scotch, Feature of the Pro- 


sramme, 


By Iouis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME, 

Mendelssoh Scotch Symphony 
RENEE 6 ic'c dow Cab cordbcd@i es sak cln Violin Concerto 
Soloist, Carl Flesch. 
Debussy...‘‘Iberia’’ Images pour Orchestre, No. 2 


In the midst of all our modern tonal | 
troubles Mendelssohn did not seem so very | 
Old-fashioned. His Scotch Symphony was | 


refreshing and recreative in almost every | 
part. Only the slow movement seems @ 


trifle too sentimental in these sterner and 
more ascetic days. The Scherzo remains 

gem among symphonic movements. 
Sa ned diaaths was the prince of Scherzo 


| composers, catching up the true humor 


and daintiness of this movement as no 


other composer has done, and the Scherzo 


of the Scotch symphony is the best among 
his excellent scherzos. 

Unusual in its form, it gives a pretty 
rondo shape, its 2/4 rhythm suits weil to 
the Scotch subject it portrays. It was 
not given to many German composers 
to catch the Scotch lilt, although they ai- 
most all tried it. Beethoven un-Scotched 
all the Gaelic folk-songs that he ever set; 
Franz made German Lieder out of Burns’ 
poems; Bruch showed a skill in develop- 
ing ‘Scots wha’ hae’ and ‘*The Campbells 
are Comin’’’ that was a thousand miles 
away from Edinburgh or Aberdeen. Only 
Mendelssochn catches the true Scotch spirit 
and nowhere better than in the second 
movement of this symphony. 

The symphony deserves the title of 
“Olarinette Symphony’ far more “9 
Mozart’s E-flat symphony, for, althous 
the latter was the first symphony to a 
the instrument, still the glory of the clar- 
inette was not revealed until Mendelssohn 
used it in this work, and Weber in ‘Der 
Freischuetz.’’ Both composers had the ad- 
vantage of the intimate friendship of the 
greatest clarinettist of the worid, the 
srandfather of the late Prof. Carl Baer- 
mann, which may account for their splen- 
did use of the instrument. 

The manner in which Mendelssohn uses 


orchestra, at the bidding of the conm-/ tne spectral color of the deep register 


NETO, rose to enare the applause. 


(Chalumeaa) of the A clarinette is masterly. 
and the instrument is in the foreground 


LOO ANN ee 
LE LLL LAL ON - 


A iy CLO 


the -introd' 


| its more genial niiddle register 7 
in the Scherzo, and there is nothing finer 


than the duet just at the beginning of the } 


final Coda, a graphic picture of loneliness 
and pensive sadness. 

Let those who shrug their shoulders at | 
Mendelssohn try to equal some of these 
touches, The instrument was well played 
in this performance and the clarinettists 
deserve all credit. 

The very suave and Chesterfieldian 
sorrow expressed in the Adagio igs Men- 


_delssohn at his weakest. We can imagine 
' the British public going wild over this_-in 


the early Victorian epoch, and can also 


'-imegine their scorn at Schumann who 


wrote so differently The symphony was 


ous manner, as Mendelssohn desired it to 
be given. It was greatly applauded. 
There. must be, at the Boston Symphony 
Concerts, a new generation of concert- 
goers to whom these old classics come as 
new. 


Whether giving the symphony without! 


pause between the movements is an ad- 
vantage is doubtful, even though the! 
composer desired it to be. played thus, 


The Coda of the first movement,—‘The« 
Storm,’-——makes a good climax and end- | 
|ing, even if it is not one of the great | 
tempests in music. The final Coda (of | 
ithe last movement) is the weakest point 


| 


ous recalls, 

We have had the “Images” which De- 
bussy has brought us from Spain a couple 
of times before and the third time fails 
to reconcile us to them. Almost the only 
‘works of Debussy which we can grow en 
_thusiastic over are “Pelleas and Melisande”’ 
(with certain reservations), and his many 
beautiful piano sketches But generally, in 
his large forms, we grow tired of his man- 
nerisms and we often fail to cateh his im- 
pressionist effects. The fault may be our 


‘own, but the confession may stand. The 


‘Images were full of constant surprises, 


' played yesterday afternoon in a continu- °* 


‘after many similar jolts we failed to 
surprised at any sudden and unheard-of 


-modulations that might occur. There was 


in the Symphony, a perfect “Mother- | 


song’ kind of an ending, Yet in spite of 
this there was great applause, for the 


beauties of the work far outweig rhed the | 


defects, 

The Brahms Concerto for violin is one 
of the master's more abstruse works. One 
recognizes the great technical difficulties 
and also the great ingenuity of con- 
struction displayed, but one does not be- 
come enthusiastic at any stage of the 
first movement, as one might over the 
3ruch or the Mendelssohn violin con- 
certo. Of coursa, Compared with the Beet- 


i} hoven violin concerto all the later works 
in this field shrivel up. But the Brahms 


Concerto is so diffPeult and so classical 
that it is always a stamp. of great vir- 
tuosity and musicianship to conquer it, 
and many artists seek this ‘‘cachet.” 


Mr. Carl Flesch won this distinction, and : 


the applause which followed the end of 
the work was more a tribute to his great 
ability than a testimony to the enjoyment 
of the work itself; it was a tribute to the 
thousand natural gifts that Flesch is heir 
to, for Mr. Fiesch is certainly to be 
ranked with the great ones upon his in- 
Strument. The cadenzas revealed a fine 


| virtuoso, while the other portions of the 
l-work showed a thorough musician. Surety 
land great breadth, perfect intonation and 


splendid freedom of bowing, all these were 
in Mr. Flesch’s work. The first long 
cadenza was unfamiliar to us. It seemed 


somewhat too extended, but the excellent 
| performance condoré@d this fault. 


a noticeable exodus after the end of the 
ranms Cc oncerto. 


Soloist at Symphony Concert Ap- 
plauded for His Reading of 
German Composer’s Piece for 


Violm With Orchestra ~ 


MENDELSSOHN HEARD 


Appearing as soloist with the Boston, 
Symphony orchestra at the twentieth 
public rehearsal on Friday afternoon, 
Carl Flesch, the violinist, presented the ' 
Brahms’ concerto in D major for violin. 
and orchestra in D major and won the 
hearty applause of the large audience. 
The solo number was preceded by the 
Mendelssohn “Scotch” symphony in A. 


-minor, and followed by the Debussy tone | 


The work has the advantage of growing - 


better as it proceeds. The opening move- 
ment is rather learned than inspired, while 


poem, “Iberia.” 

Mr. Flesch is an unusual type oe 
orchestral soloist. He belongs neither | 
among the artists who go out for popu- 
lar favor nor among those who Set 


themselves up as _ high academic au- 
thorities. He has none of the ways of 
the performer who brings the thron, 

up to the platform after the conver, ta 
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Mr. Flesch an Artist s 


Mr. Flesch, a Hungarian, ‘heids. | 
servedly the reputation of one .of the? 
greatest Violinists of the day. He 
chose-to play in Boston a serious work 
which jis constantly meeting with more 
of the recognition it deserves. Mr. 
Flesch may have been a little nervous 
yesterday, but he made a strong im- 
pression by the breadth and virility of 
his style, his magnificent tone and his 
unusual sense of the proportions of the 
concerto. For he interpreted not mere- 
ly as a gifted soloist, but with a very 
evident knowledge and appreciation of 
the symphonic character of the work, 
and the entrance of his solo was not 
the entrance of a conquering virtuoso, 
but of another instrument in the great 
ensemble. It continued and further de- 
veloped the big lines of the work: it 
carried out and completed the thought 
of the composer. The interpretation 
Was a, manly one; it was free from 
sentimentality, while it was nobly emo- 
tional. This concerto is not the place, 
indeed, for fireworks, but the first 


movement and the finale were played 


with healthy fire. And Dr. Muck’s ac- 
companiment was again a feature of: 
the performance. The audience ap-' 
plauded heartily a great artist who had! 
played the more effectively as he pro-| 
eeeded. 


—_— ee en. 


Mendelssohn’s Symphony 


+ 
CARL FLESCH ME 
IN BRAHMS CONCERTO 


Mendelssohn’s Best Symphony, the 
scotch, Feature of the Pro- 


gramme, 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 
Mendelssohn scotch Symphony 
SNE TR oso Cow bab body Deak e ke Lae Violin Concerto 
Soloist, Carl Flesch. 
.‘‘Iberia’’ Images pour Orchestre, No. 2 


em we a ee ae ee 


Debussy.. 


In the midst of all our modern tonal | 
troubles Mendelssohn did not seem so verv 


Old-fashioned. 
refreshing and recreative in almost every 
part. Only the slow movement seems a 
trifle too sentimental in these sterner and 
more ascetic days. The Scherzo remains 
a gem among symphonic movements. 
Mendelssohn was the prince of Scherzo 
composers, catching up the true humor 
and daintiness of this movement as no 


other composer has done, and the Scherzo 


The fact that Mendelssohn desired his. 
Symphony to be Played through without 
pauses is not the only proof of the gei- 
erally romaniic quality of the work. 
and of the desire, felt strongly by com- 
posers of Mendelssohn's period, to at- 
tain. greater and greater unity of effect. 
Liszt was soon at work on his svm- 
phonic poems. The A minor symphony 
is less original, perhaps, and less pro- 
phetic, than the greater of Liszt’s or-. 
chestral works, but to most of us the} 
admirable performance was a_ great 
Pleasure, despite vhe pervading genti- 
mentality of the slow movement and 
the Moody and Sankey. character of the 
concluding measures. This symphony 
is beautifully written, and while some 
young gentlemen of today may feel a 
little impatient with it, it is neverthe- 
less truth, that neither Mr. Mahler in 
his hour long symphony in C sharp mi- 
nor, nor Mr, Richard Strauss, portray- 
ing Nietzchean struggles of the soul, 
nor yet Mr. Debussy of Iberia, were 
more sincere in their day. The sincer- 
ity of this work,. in fact, is one of its 
charms. Another is the instrumenta- 
tion of the first and second move- 
ments. <A third is the delightful scher- 
zo, SO brilliantly played. The audience 
applauded Mendelssohn, too, and the 
orchestra, at the bidding of the con- 
ductor, rose to share the applause. 


of the Scotch symphony is the best among 
his excellent scherzos. 

Unusual in its form, it gives a pretty 
rondo shape, its 2/4 rhythm suits well to 


_the Scotch subject it portrays. It was 


not given to many German composers 
to catch the Scotch lilt, although they ai- 
most all tried it. Beethoven un-Scotched 
all the Gaelic folk-songs that he ever set; 
Franz made German Lieder out of Burns’ 
poems; Bruch showed a skill in develop- 
ing ‘‘Secots wha’ hae” and ‘‘The Campbells 
are Comin’’’ that was a thousand miles 
away from Edinburgh or Aberdeen. Only 
Mendelssohn catches the true Scotch spirit 
and nowhere better than in the second 
movement of this symphony. 

The symphony deserves the title of 
“Clarinette Symphony’ far more than 
Mozart’s E-flat symphony, for, although 
the latter was the first symphony to use 
the instrument, still the glory of the clar- 
inette was not revealed until Mendelssohn 
used it in this work, and Weber in ‘‘Der 
Freischuetz.’’ Both composers had the ad- 
vantage of the intimate friendship of the 
greatest clarinettist of the worid, the 
srandfather of the late Prof. Carl Baer- 
mann, which mav account for their splen- 
did use of the instrument. 

The manner in which Mendelssohn uses 
the spectral color of the deep register 
(Chalumeaa) of the A clarinette is masterly, 
and the instrument is in the foreground 


His Scotch Symphony was) 
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ment except the A@ 
» ie melancholy is stt 


finale, With its flavor”ot Hungarian, 
Je-ftyrg is very attractive. The energy 


its more weenie middle register is erapineen with which this finale was given made 


| 


/ in the Scherzo, and there is nothing finer 
than the duet just at the beginning of the 
' final Coda, a graphic picture of loneliness 
and pensive sadness. 

Let those who shrug their shoulders ar 
Mendelssohn try to equal some of these 
touches, The instrument was well played 
in this performance and the clarinettists 
deserve all credit. 

The very suave and Chesterfieldian 
' Sorrow expressed in the Adagio igs Men- 
, delssohn at his weakest. We can imagine 
' the British public going wild over this _in 
the early Victorian epoch, and can also 


a fine climax and Mr. Flesch’ won numer-— 
ous recalls, 

We have had the “Images’ which De- 
bussy has brought us from Spain a couple 
of times before and the third time fails 
to reconcile us to them. Almost the only 


_works of Debussy which we can grow en- 
_thusiastie over are “Pelleas and Melisande’’ 


|imagine their scorn at Schumann who 


_ wrote so differently The symphony was 


' played yesterday afternoon in a continu- ‘ 


ous manner, as Mendelssohn desired it to 
be given. {t was greatly applauded. 
There. must be, at the Boston Symphony 
Concerts, a new generation of concert- 
goers to whom these old cles--~ 


new. 
Whether giving thi 
pause between the n ae 
vantage is doubtful 
composer desired it 


The Coda of the firs 


Storm,’—makes a gouu ciumax and end- 
|ing, even if it is not one of the great 


tempests in music. The final Coda (of | 


| the last movement) is the weakest point 
j the Symphony, a perfect ‘“Mother- 
song’ kind of an ending. Yet in spite of 
this there was great applau; 


(with certain reservations), and his many 
beautiful piano sketches But generally, in 
his large forms, we grow tired of his man- 
nerisms and we often fail to cateh his im- 
pressionist effects. The fault may be our 
own, but the confession may stand. The 


‘Images were full of constant surprises, 


vsafter many similar jolts we failed to 
surprised at any sudden and unheard-of 


“modulations that might occur. There was 


se, for the | 


beauties of the work far outweighed the | 


defects, 

The Brahms Concerto for violin is one 
Of the master's more abstruse works. One 
recognizes the great technical difficulties 
and also the great ingenuity of con- 
struction displayed, but one does not be- 
come enthusiastic at any stage of the 
first movement, as one might over the 
Bruch or the Mendelssohn violin con- 
certo. Of course, Compared with the Beet- 


in this field shrivel up. But the Brahms 
‘Concerto is so difffeult and so classical 

jjthat it is always a stamp. of great vir- 
tuosity and musicianship to conquer it, 
and many artists seek this ‘cachet.’ 


hoven violin concerto all the later works’ 


Mr. Carl Flesch won this distinction, and | 


the applause which followed the end of 
the work was more a tribute to his great 
ability than a testimony to the enjoyment 
of the work itself; it was a tribute to the 
thousand natural gifts that Flesch is heir 
| to, for Mr. Fiesch is certainly to be 
ranked with the great ones upon his in- 
Strument. The cadenzas revealed a fine 
|| virtuoso, while the other portions of the 


ilework showed a thorough musician. Surety 


‘tland great breadth, perfect intonation and 


Ht Bere 
splendid freedom of bowing, all these were 


| in Mr. Flesch’s work. The first long 
| cadenza was unfamiliar to us. It seemed 
} somewhat too extended, but the excellent 
\}P performance condoréd this fault. 


a noticeable exodus after the end of the 
Brahms C oncer to. 


Flesc 


‘| oem Une RF (4 aAp 
Soloist at Symphony Concert Ap- 
plauded for His Reading of 


German Composer’s Piece for 


Violm With Orchestra ~ 


MENDELSSOHN HEARD 


Appearing as soloist with the Boston. 
Symphony orchestra at the twentieth 
public rehearsal on Friday afternoon, | 
Carl Flesch, the violinist, presented the | 
Brahms’ concerto in D major for violin | 
and orchestra in D major and won thie 
hearty applause of the large andthe’ 
The solo number was preceded by the 
Mendelssohn “Seotch” symphony in A. 


-minor, and followed by the Debussy tone 


The work has the advantage of growing 


better as it proceeds. The opening move- 
ment is rather learned than inspired, while 


poem, “Iberia.” 


Mr. Flesch is an unusual type of | 
orchestral soloist. He belongs neither | 
among the artists who go out for popu- 
lar favor nor among those, who . set 


themselves up as_ high academic au 

thorities. He has none of the ways of 
the performer who brings the thron: 

up to the platform after the conbert, ist 
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SEASON 1913--14 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


XL. CONCERT. 


DAY, APR 11,'AT S. P.M. 


Programme. 


YMPHONY in E minor 


5 
S. first perf rmance) 


SUITE No. 1, from the Music for Alphonse Daudet’s 


Play, ‘‘L’Arlésienne”’ 
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»making a picture of German life in the 


pean studios. He comes before his house 
to present composers for precisely what 
they are worth as recorders of the sen- 
timent and the manners of their times. | 
He puts no different value on a piece 
‘of orchestral music with a solo part 
than he would put on one without it. 
The Brahms concerto to him is Brahms — 


seventies, just what any other composi- | 
tion of Brahms in the same epoch would 
be. No fictitious value whatever is at-. 
tached to the music because it happens 
to contain a part in which he can show 

a violin of beautiful tone or display 
an execution of astonishing smoothness. 

The soloist of the twentieth rehearsal 
was like a man of the orchestra itself 
in declaring the Brahms sentiment. He 
was as much a part of the organization 
of tone-makers that Dr. Muck directs as 
was Mr, Witek when he appeared in the 
middle of the season in the Tschaikowsky 
concerto, But there was one difference 
between the circumstances ‘under which 
Mr. Flesch played and those under which 
Dr. Muck’s concertmaster left the first 
desk,of the violins and came forward as 
soloist. The visitor of Friday was held 
back by the orchestra. The first violinist 
of the orchestra when he made his ap- 
pearance had all his associate artists 
with him urging him ahead. 

The Flesch interpretation of the 
Brahms concerto was a great perform- 
ance on the expressive side. It could not 
be, as was the Witek interpretation of 
the Tschaikowsky concerto, a, greater 
performance on the mechanical side. 


Seldom does the man at the front of the 


platform give Dr. Muck’s baton such a 
task as Mr. Flesch gave it. But that 
does not change the essential situation. 
The soloist just the same was a part of 
the organization with which he played. 
The only difference of purpose betwhen 
him and the conductor was as to the 
time at which certain passages ought to 
go. Mr, Flesch was inclined at times to 
speed. Dr. Muck was inclined at all 
times to moderation. Dr. Muck thinks 
that notes; even in the accompanying 
part-to a concerto were written to be 
played, not to be skipped over, That is 
a small point, perhaps, but soloists who 
Visit Boston must understand it. 


- 


“Iberia,” but it told something of the) 


' worth takiig down from the shelf and | 


‘actual message-conveying, quality. His 
“Scotch” symphony may not have so) 
pointedly illustrated the activities, of | 
shop, street and park as  Debussy’s’ 


dignity «f life; and it may be as well 


i 
i 


rereading now and then as the modern 


'work with its illustrative detail about 
men’s busy worning, noon and _ night 


doings. 
* © # 

The aerophor, an axiliary device at- 
tached to wind instruments to supply 
mechanical air pressure, will, if it comes 
into general use in orchestras. make it 
possible for composers to write for their | 
brass and wood. sections with as much | 
freedom as they write for a concert or- | 
gan. The player who makes the aero- 
phor a part of his equipment can main- 
tain a constant pressure through the 
mouthpiece of his instrument and at the 
same time can breathe naturally. Air is 
supplied by a bellows under the _ per- 
former’s foot. It is carried through a 
rubber tube to a clamp fixed on the in- | 
strument and is thence conveved to his 
mouth through a thin, flat metal tip. 
By using the device a horn or a trom- 
bone player can make a phrase as. long 
as he wishes, since the flow of tone does 
not have to be interrupted every time 
he takes a breath. The aerophor is pre- 
scribed for a certain part of the orchestra 
by Richard Strauss in his “Festiavl Pre- 
lude,” though it was not used when the 
work was produced in Boston this season. 

& t= & 

The annual student competition for a 
Mason & Hamlin piano is to be held at 
the New England Conservatory of Music | 
on the afternoon of April 6, with Karl 
Muck, Harold Bauer and George W. Chad- 
wick as the judges. 
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Syr «ony Hall. 


SEASON 1913--14 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


CLAPP, 


BIZET. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


XXI. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 11, ATS P.M. 


Urogramie. 


JMPHONY in FE minor 


5. first perf rmance) 


SUITE No. 1, fromthe Music for Alphonse Daudet’s 


Play, ““L’Arlésienne’’ 
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-Ultra-Modern 
Young American Hand to 
Be Dr. Muck’s Next 


Production 
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EXT Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening at the Symphony 
Concerts, Dr. Muck and the 
orchestra will play for the’ first 
times anywhere an ultra-mod- 


C | ap 


ymphony 


| 


‘ern symphony by an American composer, - 


Philip Greeley Clapp. 
exacting upon both orchestra and audience 
that only one other piece stands upon the 


programme. It enlists, as already 
fied in this place, a very full orchestra, 
increased in the wood-wind. choir by extra 
instruments. It will not be too easy for 
the listeners to follow even with the guid- 
ance the programme-book may add to 
that of their own ears. In many .particu- 
lars, from. the melodic fragments out of 
Which the music is developed to its har- 
monic and instrumental detail, it will have 
uncommon interest for those who hear it 
with practised perceptions. 


writer about music as well as 
of it. No one, moreover, 
with his symphony as he. Accordingly 
the Transcript has asked him to prepare 
the analytical and descriptive article about 
it that follows hereunder. Necessarily, Mr. 
Clapp concerns himself only with the for- 
mal and the technical] Sides of his music 
and exact and illustrated statement of tts 
content. 


The General Design _ 


The symphony jn E minor has no “pro- 
sramme,’’ but a purely technica] analysis 
of the piece, without reference to the 
moods expressed by the various episodes, 
would, of course, be incomplete. In gen. 
eral, the first movement is prevailingly 
Srim and tragic; the scherzo begins exu- 
berantly, becomes lyrical in the trio, re- 
Sumes the more strenuous vein, and ends 
with a sort of march into the distance; the 
slow movement is contemplative in charac. 
ter; the finale suggests no new action, put 


a@ composer 
is so familiar 


It is so long and so :|* 


speci- _ 


| 
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As readefts ot | After this has been stated at length by t 


this dep : : : : | 
partment know, Mr. Clapp is a { wind lead to the following anticipation of 
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sums up what has gone before and brings 
it to a climax. 


Music from a The First Movement 


The introduction to the first movement 
States at once the principal theme of the 
whole symphony (No. 1): oS 


oe 


strings, ascending figures in strings and 


the second theme of the movement (No. 2): 


After the second theme, as codetta, several | 
wind instruments hint at a conclusion 
theme (No. 7): 


In the development section, fragments of 
the foregoing material are used in the new 
combinations, mostly in a restrained and 
gloomy mood, with a few more violent-out- 
breaks. In the recapitulation, on the other 
hand, the prevailing vein is strenuous, and 
the fugato theme (No. 5), the priticipal 
theme of the symphony (No. 1), and the 
second theme of the movement (No, 6) are 
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amplified in succession until a climax in 
which a theme based upon No. 4 is tri- The Scherzo 


“umphantly stated in. E major by the ful The main theme of the scherzo is com. 
orchestra. The coda ends in E minor, after pounded of variants of Nos. 1, 6 and 7: 
reminiscences of foregoing material, with a 
decisive reiteration of No. 3. 
‘A variant of No. 1 is twice interrupted 
by a harsh descending figure for brass (No. 
3), and then, in a sub-climax a new theme 


is hinted (No. 4): 


a ee ee 


Ke 
Th 
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ti 
No. 6 reappears, and gradually there is 
an increase in power and agitation until 
a sub-climax in which No. 8 figures promi- 
nently. In the réprise there are first some 
quiet echoes of No. 5, the variant of No. 7, 
and No. 8 then there is a long and stormy. 
working out of all the material of the 
| - scherzo together with snatches of No. 4, 
SON te. is renee aaveg a Finally the movement settles down into a 
fugato theme (No. 9) is treated like a wal are | :  aechlike variant of Nos. 5 and 6. Mes 
and ends in B-flat minor. 
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In the main. body of the movement a fugato : away, 
is built up on the following theme (No. 5): ? 


ths Ne S. | Slow Movement and Finale 
" le ~~ The slow movement introduces a new 
| | theme, which is distantly related to No. 1 
see No. 11): a 
nin theme is three times varied, with 
increasing orchestral and harmonic com- 
| , . plexity, between the variations there wee 
‘During the fugato the principal theme en. , __ * reminiscences of previous ney ea - 
‘ters, and soon predominates. A transition, p 4 : : the middle portion of the movement an ¢ i 
with faster and faster rhythm, leads to the | , tended crescendo, based chiefly ps 
Statement of the second theme (No. 2) in All this part of the scherzo is | | No. 6 b, leads to a. climax mpi fess 
its true and more characteristic form: ously gay. By contrast, the trio beg! | ay. of B-fiat major; then there Towner ony 
[Those who heard Mr. Clapp’s concerto quietly with a lyrical theme made out ? | , | tion of No. 11 in E aga" pai «a 
played by the Pierian Sodality of Harvard { No. 7 (No. 10): | of the movernent, nee a fa, aa forecast 
several years ago will realize how inade- © . | with reminiscences OF vat rurienta aaa 
quate piano illustrations are to represent | ‘Ne: — in No. 2, and pegged close is peaceful 
the sound of the orchestral version. ] , wo | | tinue that theme; but the } 


) and in the major. Be 
roe | das The first part of the finale is a longs 
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‘ string, figuration based 
- with many of their vari- 
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. i climax thus prepared for. 
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; restatement in tragic 


peal a pedal on B, with 


.) 8 accompanying. .In the 
2, Tt and* 5. ‘predominate, 

eter: use of No, 3 
> of the first movement; 
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‘movement, but this material is’ treated in 2 

new order and a new vein, forming a 
preparation for the purely dramatic march- 
like coda. In the slow movement the varia- 


the variations are short episodes recalling 
themes from previous movements, and then 
‘a long episode containing the climax of the 
_ movement itself. The finale alone can he 
said to be formally “free,” in the sense 
that. within itself it contains no exposition, 
development and recapitulation of themes, 
| but only a succession of them; but in a 
different sense, in that these themes sum- 
-marize the previous movements and bring» 
about .the climax of the whole symphony, . 
this finale is not ‘‘free” at all, but is rather 
the ultimate development and recapitulation 


‘| of all that has gone before. 


'Thus while this symphony follows the 
lead of modern operas and symphonic 
poems in disregarding that academic de- 
mand for ‘“‘symmetry”’—a purely visual con- 
cept; by the way—which demands that 
every movement. shall end with an ap- 


proximately, literal restatement of its” first | 
| portion, it embodies both. in the large and 


lin detail the essential symphonic ideas ‘of 
Hiitenint,. - development and summary, 
" while the first three movements. follow 
within themselves the yee arrangements. 
ot ge prescribed for them a gp | 

| pss epee the: whole 
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Symphony Hall. 
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SEASON 1913--14 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


XXL CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 11, AT 8 P. M. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY in E minor 
I. Poco sostenuto quasi Adagio: Allegro deciso; Allegro 


molto con fuoco. 
II. Allegro molto con fuoco: Trio; molto moderato quasi 


adagio. 
III. Adagio: Allegro moderato. 
IV. Presto moderato. 
(M.S. first performance) 
(Conducted by the Composer) 


SUITE No. 1, from the Music for Alphonse Daudet’s 


Play, ‘‘L’Arlésienne”’ 


I. Prélude. 
Il. Minuetto. 
IlI, Adagietto. 
IV. Carillon. 
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erescendo, in which Nos. 3. 6. F 
appear in turn over string figuration based 
on No. 7, together with many of their vari- 
ants as well as snatches from Nos. 3, 8 and 
5 The sustained climax thus prepared for 
“consists of a broad restatement in tragic 
“Wein of No. 11 over a pedal on B, with 
‘figures from No. 8 accompanying. In the 
“ensuing coda Nos. 2, 1 and 5 predominate, 
“and the close makes similar use of No. 3 
‘to that in the close of the first movement; 
but here the final chord is major instead 
‘of minor. 


Form and Substance — 

_ As to the form of the symphony; a pre- 
cise following of the academic model is, of 
Course, not here to be found; but what 
/does appear is an attempt to adapt the 


well-known sonata form to the exigencies 


ot a ‘continuous development from start 
to finish within each movement and from 
“movement to movement in the symphony 
@S a whole. Thus in the first movement the 
veal elements of introduction, exposition, 
-working-out, recapitulation, and coda occur 
in the familiar succession; but the workirg- 
/out is comparatively short, and in the, re- 
“eapitulation the themes are treated so 
‘a i - more broadly and so much more bril- 
hh ntly than before, that both of these sec- 


nilarly in the scherzo, after the trio 
: ee return to the rhythms and the 
tic material of the first part of the 


movement, but this material is treated in a 
new order and a new vein, forming a 
preparation for the purely dramatic march- 
like coda. In the slow movement the varia- 
tion form is to be observed, but between 
the variations are short episodes recalling 
themes from previous movements, and then 
a long episode containing the climax of the 
movement itself. The finale alone can he 
Said to be formally ‘‘free,’’ in the sense 
that within itself it contains no exposition, 
development and recapitulation of themes, 
but only a succession of them; but in a 
different sense, in that these themes sum- 
marize the previous movements and bring 
about .the climax of the whole symphony, 
this finale is not ‘‘free’’ at all, but is rather 
the ultimate development and recapitulation 
of all that has gone before. 

Thus while this symphony follows the 
lead of modern operas and symphonic 
poems in disregarding that academic de- 


mand for “‘symmetry’’—a purely visual con- 
cept, by the way—which demands that 


every movement shall end with an ap- 


proximately literal restatement of its first 
portion, it embodies both in the large and 


in detail the essential Symphonic ideas ‘of 
statement, 
while the first three movements follow 
within themselves the typical arrangements 
usually prescribed for them and the finale 
In summarizing the whole work merely 
follows a tendency noticeable as early as 
the time of Beethoven, and more and more 


generally used since. 
LL TT 


development and summary, | 
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Symphony Hall. 


GEASON 1913--14 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


BIZET, 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


XAL CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 11, AT 8 P. M. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY in E minor 

- Poco sostenuto quasi Adagio: 
molto con fuoco. 
Allegro molto con fuoco: 
adagio. 

. Adagio: Allegro moderato. 

_ Presto moderato. 
(M.S. first performance) 
(Conducted by the Composer) 


SUITE No. 1, from the Music for Alphonse Daudet’s 


Play, ‘‘L’Arlésienne”’ 


. Prélude. 
. Minuetto. 
Ill, Adagietto. 
Carillon. 


Allegro deciso; 


Allegro 


Trio; molto moderato quasi 
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Work © of Large Structure. 


a or) 
Chr. Science Montlor — ae and rt | 
BIZET SUITE REVIVED 
_ Producing trom manuscript Philip 
Greeley Clapp’s symphony No. 1 in E 
minor, with the composer- conducting, the 
Boston Symphony orchestra’ gave its 
twenty-first public rehearsal on Friday 
afternoon to much applause. There was 
but one other number on the program, 
Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” suite No. 1, which 

Dr, Muck conducted. 

The chief points of excellence and of | 
weakness in the new American sym- 
phony are easily noted by the most 
casual listener. They are those to be) 
expected in the product of a country that - 
is no more than half way on the road 
to a mastered expression of itself in 
music. 

They are just the reverse of those to 
be expected of a nation that is only 
starting on the road to musical achieve- | 
ment. <A people less advanced musically | 
than Americans today, a people only be- | 
ginning to see what the art of tone could | 
do for it in stating its aspiration, would 
‘seize on interesting and appealing, 
thoughts, but would be unable to develop | 
them far. It would have some good | 
things to say, but would have an im-) 
perfect way of saying them. It would be 
strong in idea and imperfect in technique. 
It would sing some songs of homely | 
beauty. It would not, however, produce . 
many compositions in abstruse form, or 
many that required an elaborate array 
of instruments to perform them. And 
‘what it did turn out would be graceless 
‘and ephemeral. On the one hand, it 
would make a pertect folk song, like 
“Swanee River.” On the other hand, it | 
‘would make some oratorios and sym- 
phonies that would be presented a few 
times and forgotten. 

- Such a people, conscious of its short- 
comings, would soon look to the im- 
provement of its technique. It would 
proceed to master form. It would compel 
tone resources into its possession. It 
Would get hold of all the means of ex- 

sssion. In the process of getting them 
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the Boston group of composers may be re- 
garded as representing the American 
people, has done. The American com- 
poser, if Mr. Clapp can be taken to sum 


up national orchestral accomplishment, 


has at last learned his technique. He is 


no longer making an awkward struggle | 


with symphonic and vocal forms. He can 


handle them as well as the Germans, | 


Frenchmen and Italians to whom he has 
ygone to school. In his E minor symphony 
Mr. Clapp is as much a master of the 
craft of scoring as Strauss, Debussy, 


Sibelius or any other composer of estab-_ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


lished acclaim. He is entitled to a chair 
in«the assembly of the mastersingers. He: 


is an orchestral mechanician of the first 
grade. He is doubtless, too, a master of 
formal design, even if he makes little ap- 
plication of his knowledge of it. He neg- 
lects symmetry, but probably from choice, 
not from lack of understanding of it. He 
means in the world with which to say 
interesting things, and yet he does not. 
sav them. | 

The fault is by no means his. For in! 
a correct view it is not composers who 
bring music into existence. It is the 
people who listen. Where there is a de- 
sire for a picturing of the life of a 
country through symphonies, the sym- | 
phonies come. Where there is a yearning 
for the expression of national sentiment. 
through song, the songs come, Stephen | 
Foster’s plantation tunes have the merit | 
of idea and originality because the | 
American public of their epoch had ears | 
for a message through the medium of the | 
song form. Philip Greeley Clapp or some. 
other composer in Boston or in some 
other city of the United States would 
write a symphony tomorrow possessing | 
the merit of idea and of originality if | 
the public of American listeners were 
desirous of hearing a declaration of their 
hopes and feelings in the symphonic | 
form, | 

Dr. Muck, taking up the baton after | 
Mr. Clapp, pleased the audience greatly | 
with his interpretation of the four little | 
pieces of Bizet’s suite. He gave the 
music its rhythmical value in « remark- 
able way. If he did not enter deeply 
into its poetic melancholy he brought out 


its action brilliantly. 
* & 
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MR. CLAPP’S MUSIC ‘OF APPLIED 


SCIENCE 


Material of His New Symphony and 
His Treatment of It—Eloquent and Dis- 
tinctive Themes from Which Only Dry, 
Calculated, Scholarly 
Music Rises—Process Without Emotion 
or Expression — The Moral of Bizet’s 
“T’Arlesienne”’ 


S$ Mr. Clapp led the Symphony Or- 
chestra through his new sympho- 
ny yesterday afternoon, the man 
curiously suggested the music. 

With his right hand he beat the measure 
in unfailing clearness and unflagging pre- 
cision. He might have been conducting 
for the thousandth instead of the twentieth 
time, so composed and exact was he and 
so firm was his grip upon himself, his men 
and his music. 
in its expression of cool and confident 
earnestness. His left hand and arm Tre- 
mained fixed at his side in a fashion that 
a Prussian sergeant might have envied. 
They never stirred to indicate advance or 
recession, climax or contrast, accent or 
shading. As it seemed the conductor- 
composer had thought out the whole “‘read- 
ing’ of his symphony, enjoined it wisely 


upon the orchestra, left nothing to chance — 
‘and 
‘themes are rare in these days in a young 


and next to nothing to the emotion of the 
transmitting moment. The symphony ran 
its course as clearly and certainly as the 
sun across a sky unclouded from dawn to 
dark. The applause of friendly regard or 
cool admiration rewarded Mr. 
each pause and at the close of the whole 
symphony—applause that was a little awk- 
ward wecause of the abruptness of the 
endings. In as cool acknowledgment, the 
poised composer received it. Yet no doubt 
he had emotions within. 

There is emotion of a sort in Mr. Clapp’s 
symphony—cool, reasoned, confident emo- 
tion—that reveals itself chiefly where, in 
ultra-modern symphonies by young com- 
posers, the listener expects least to find it. 
Mood and feeling stir in them, for the most 
part, when they begin to manipulate their 
themes, to ripen them into melodies, to set 
them in conflict, to put them in march 
whither imagination and passion may lead 
them. Their themes in themselves are lit- 
tle more than material for these revealing, 
amplifying and glorifying processes. In 
contrast, Mr. Clapp’s manipulation is ma- 
terialistic; while in his themes themselves 
is individual quality and clear emotion. 
When he first states them, as at the begin- 
ning of the symphony with the theme that 


imagination. 
inner voices in particular give them char- 


; acter. Emotion is in them, too, even though 
The Paradoxical Contrast Between the i i. 2 thoughtful emotion of the mind 


the spirit. 


‘and self-contained. 


| ful, 


| main 


His face was changeless _ 


calculating meditation. 


Clapp at ' 


music: 


ts to dominate it, or at the beginning oft a 


slow movement with the theme from which 
it is to spring, they outstand from the 
background; arrest the ear and fix them- 
selves clearly and firmly upon mind and 


Individuality is in them and 


rather than a spontaneous upspringing of 
They are less sensuous than 
they are cerebral; yet to be such need not 


and does not deprive them of mood and 
and Scientific | 


feeling. 
More than one, too, is of unusual ampli- 


tude, not merely a melodic fragment to be 


developed, but a melody clearly outlined 
The principal theme, 


as the introduction discloses it, as it runs 


'its course through the symphony, is unmis- 


takably eloquent. It has even its sugges- 
tion of power. The main theme of the 
slow movement is as unmistakably beauti- 
with the contemplative beauty of in- 
trospective mood translating itself into 
instrumental song that would be lyrical 
were it a little less austere. Even the 
theme of the scherzo, which is 
primarily serviceable, and the secondary 
themes of the first movement, some of 
which are like unto it, have individual 
character. Moreover, almost all thé@se 
themes are not only expressive in thém- 
selves, but fertile of what the technicians 


call ‘subsidiaries’ and ‘variants’’ rieh in 
‘possibilities of 


development, ranging and 
imaginative voice. True, these themes are 
not spontaneous or inevitable; they are ob- 
viously born of long and may be a little 
But they have in- 
mood and feeling, 
in possibilities. Such 


dividuality, 
they 


eloquence, 
are rich 


composer's first symphony. In them is the 
distinction of Mr. Clapp’s music. 


The design and the accomplishment of 


' the symphony are at curious variance with. 


the themes from which 
them, Mr. Clapp 
imaginative, emotional and individual. On 
the other hand in the development and the 
interplay of his music, he is intricate and 
baffling, writing often, as it seems, rather 
for the eye that analyzes his processes 
from the engraved page rather than for the 
ear that hears, understands and feels from, 
moment to moment in the concert-room, 
For his years Mr. Clapp is erudite i 
he has the analytical mind and 
the scholarly temperament. If the making 
of music is not an exact science he seems 
often, in spite of his just disdain of ortho- 
dox form and academic symmetries, to wish 
that it were so. From his themes, he pro- 
ceeds to write his symphony as though he 
were fulfilling a long list of specifications, 
imagined for it in the secrecy of his own 
scholarship and resource. It is possible to 
write a symphony that shall. be “pro-. 
eramme-less’’ music but that shall sound 
from beginning to end Jike a cumulating 


it springs. In) 


is direct and eloquent; 


ae 
$ 





drama in tones. It is possible to write a 
Symphony that shall be eloquent revelation 
in tones of mood and passion, of stress 


and conflict, victory or defeat born in the 
composer’s spirit and entering into the > 


spirit of those that hear. It is possible 
yet again to write a symphony as in- 
nocent of a “programme” as though it 
were written in 1714 and yet make it the 
poignant voice of universal human passion 
and pain, longing and elation. 

‘Mr. 'Clapp’s symphony is admittedly ‘‘pro- 
grammeless,’’ as ‘he had a right to make it. 
Yet it need not have lacked so completely 
as it seems to lack at a single hearing any 
large and perceptible imaginative and emo- 
tional design. ‘To introduction and opening 
allegro succeed a scherzo and trio; then a 
slow movement; then a finale. The intro- 
duction is brooding of mood; the diversi- 
fled allegro that follows is alternately tur- 


bulent and reflective, and abrupt in both; | 


the scherzo is now boisterous, now 
songful, and again march-like; the slow 
movement is a succession of variations 
upon a theme that in itself does not lack 
mood or ‘beauty; the finale recapitulates 
and fuses all thematic material that 
has gone before and swells it into a tamely 
“trilumphant’’ close of scholarly and scien- 
tific musical accomplishment. Thanks to 
its songful theme, the slow movement does 
communicate mood and feeling. There are 
moments of beauty and emotion in it. In 
the other three movements the moods are 
too fitful and obscured, 
concepts—as the philosophers say—rather 
than emotion released, concentrated and 
distilled to impress themselves upon the 
hearer. As the embodiment and enact- 
ment of a drama in tones, as revelation of 
an individual spirit, as a proclamation of 
universal human emotion the design and 
the accomplishment of Mr, Clapp’s sym- | 
phony are null. Often it seems as detached 
from an emotional or imaginative experi- 
ence as logarithms themselves. 

On the other hand, the symphony 
abounds in scholarly and scientific design, 
resource and accomplishment, From be- 
ginning to end it seems planned to fulfill 
those imagined specifications and to the 
last letter it accomplishes them. Mr. 
Clapp is dryly adroit in the anticipa- 
tion of the themes his listeners are 
Soon to hear. He works out, with a 
scientific and engineering imagination, 
as it were, ‘“subsidiaries’’ and ‘‘vari- 
ants’’ of them. They undergo thoughtful 
and intricate transformations at his hands; 
they pass from movement to movement, 
and so knit the symphony together and 
sustain it. He draws them out finer and 
finer, more and more numerously and elab- 
orately, until when he finally reassembles 
them at the beginning of the finale the im- 
pression upon the ear is very like the im- 
pression upon the eye of the cables of a 
suspension bridge about to be bound into 
their fastenings. The rest of the move- 
.ment is the binding, for the most part 
tight upon the theme of the slow move- 


ment. 


too much m2ntal | 


Now all “this is afflinteresting 
process to observe in music-making as its 
analogue is in bridge-building. To accom- 
plish it as resourcefully, surely and com- 
pletely as Mr. Clapp has done is no light 
achievement for the music-maker. It even 
argues a kind of imagination and a sort of 
creative faculty in him: But it remains a 
scientific process more impressive on the 
engraved page than in the actual voice of 
the music. Now the distinctive attribute 
of music is to sound and to be apprehended 


| through the ear by mind and imagination. 


Far too much for the good of his symphony 
Mr, Clapp seems to conceive music, not as 
an expressive art, but as an applied sclence. 

The engraved page, moreover, unless the 
reader has a very “hearing’’ eye, hides 
many a shortcoming and idiosyncrasy that 
the actual sounding of the music un- 
sparingly reveals. Mr. Clapp assembles a 
very large orchestra, abounding in extra 
instruments in the ind choir. Yet with it, 
he attains no mighty sonorities, no lumi- 
nous or shadowed depths, no progressions 
that are like the singer of the advancing 
sea. Time and again his multiphicity of 
instruments only thickens and deadens 
sound and makes the music seem more 
Opaque and calculated than it really is. 
Treating the instruments in groups or in- 


dividually, he tries, as it often seems, to | 


exhaust their possibilities. He runs up and 
down their range at any and all paces; or 
he dwells insistently upon the high ‘‘posi- 
tions” of his strings or the high registers 
o fhis winds; or he séts the double-basses 
to feats of agility and the horns to 
miracles of speed; smitten themselves, his 
drums smite the tonal bars with their 
blows; or his picolo squeaks or his xylo 
phone rattles out of some cranny in the 
tonal structure. 

Yet with all this intricacy and elabora- 
tion and calculation, the music is thick 
and exact with timbres rather than elastic 
and glowing with them. So, also, with its 
harmonic coloring. Mr. Clapp’s harmonic 
resource is precise and inexhaustible. |! 
begins in the common heritage of music, 
it absorbs the patrimony of Wagner and 
Bruchmer and d’Indy; it drops at least into 
the legacy of Schdnberg’s ‘‘Haronmic 
lehre.’’ It is a miracle of scholarship, 
most imitative, but individually applied. 
Yet the whole coloring of the music seems 
neutral and monotonous and very rare’) 
does a harmonic stroke tingle upon ear and 
imagination. And so much of the music 
was designed seemingly to be strokes— 
strokes of timbres, strokes of harmonies, 
strokes of contrast, transition and unex- 
pected juxtaposition. Almost always oul 
side of the statement:of his themes, Mr. 
Clapp is curiously abrupt; fertile as he i6 
in figuration, it sounds always wneasy, 
plentiful and sure as he is in modulation, 
it has an irritating precigion. It is re 
source applied, not imagination kindled. 
He cannot, or he will not make his sy- 
phony flow in long and plastic lines. [le 
lays it strand beside strand, cable-wise, 
and then by sheer scholarly and scientilic 
ingenuity binds them together by yet 


| 


‘lated music, as it 


nds" Subtly woven. it is “ta 

“plied science, with no more imagination and 
emotion of creation than such process im- 
plies. Yet—for the paradox of the sym- 
phony—how imaginative, emotional and 


} 


which it springs. | 
Though Mr. Clapp’s symphony was only | 
fifty minutes long, Dr. Muck believed it 


were—the music of ap-|t 


he. th and day of his birth, which 
occurred 26 years ago. Whatever part 
the doings of yesterday may play in his. 
subsequent career, they at least will 


J 
ws 


‘distinctive are some of the themes from “neither, make or unmake it, and,in this 


reflection there should be much. com- 
fort: x" ty: iio 


The account of Mr Clapp’s scholastic 
attainments has been printed and it 
would be one to command respect and 


exacting enough upon both orchestra and -admiration in a man years his senior. 


audience to warrant only one more piece 


that made the concert the shortest of the , 


year. He chose it contrastingly—the four 
fragments from the incidental music to the 
play, “The Woman of Arlis’”” that Bizet, 
after it failed, bound together in an or- 
chestral suite, the prelude built upon its 
sturdy folk-tune, the groping and pitiful 
measures of the idiot boy and the flaming 
phrase of the youth’s passion for the harlot 
(‘Look and see whether men die of love’’); 
the brightly rhythmed minuet; the mur- 
morous and tender adagretto of the old 
people; and the glowing and chiming 
carillon of the fate. The melodies whence 
Bizet has imagined this music are simple 
and spontaneous yet altogether expressive 
of his purpose; he develops and enriches 
them as simply; they become both felici- 
tous and poignant. The music is of a 
perfect and easy artistry that hides itself 
so that prelude and earillon, minuet and 
adagretto fall without verb or thought be- 
tween upon ear and sensibility. They 
caress or stimulate the oric: they touch 
the other. Music could hardly be more 
transparent; more amplilily accomplish the 
ends of imagination and emotion or set in 
clearer light the beauties of tone and 
phrase and euphony and the power of 
rhythm of which the orchestra is capable. 
Maybe, it was an after-piece to Mr. Clapp’s 
‘symphony. Possibly it was a moral to it. 
Dr. Muck has an ineradicable sense of 
Pa Dice. 


CLAPP’S SYMPHONY. 
Its Presence Difficult to 
Ue Explain, 41.14 


YD 


‘Dr Muck Gives Pleasure in Bizet’s 
“1 Arlesienne” Suite. 


rn 


It has been said that no man has re- 
vealed his soul even to his dearest friend 
—until he has written a symphony. 
Philip. Greeley Clapp has disclose 
fine mind, well-tempered 


. minor, 


Mr too obvious, too trite. 
d a must escape the charge of unsophisti- 


sensibilities 


His record at Harvard has been a bril- 
liant one and holds much of promise. | 
Had Mr Clapp’s new symphony in EF! 
played: yesterday afternoon at | 
the 2lst rehearsal of the Boston Sym- ; 
phony Orchestra from manuscript and 
for the first time anywhere, proved a 
commendably thoughtful and spontan- 
eous, if not a startling, world-shaking 
effort bristling with genius, a work 
“holding modest but genuine promise of 
mature attainments, there would have | 
been general and sincere although quiet 
‘rejoicing. ‘ ink 
\ On the contrary, after spending an 
‘hour and a quarter listening to the 
thoughts of Mr Clapp as offered in the 
form of a symphony to a serious-minded | 
public, one is compelled to conclude that | 
if such utterances are the spontaneous : 
-and inevitable output of his musical | 
inspiration, he is not only suffering 
from some grave mental disturbance 
but that he is a dangerous man to the> 
community. No brain coyld harbor. the 
chaotic ingredients which churned about 
the orchestra yesterday afternoon with- 
out imminent danger at some time of 
an explosion. * 
{ It may be that Mr Clapp realized va- 
rious things during the course of the 
week—for conducting his piece himself, 
he rehearsed it, and it is said with 
much diligence, even urging. the play- 
ers to practice their parts at home. No 
man could listen to page after page, 
; even had he written them, without con- 
fessing how drearily irrelevant and in 
congruous they are, how futile and _ri- 
>diculous are devices evidently supposed 
to have serious, even tragic signifi- 
cance, how devoid is the whole prolix 
score from cover to cover of any single 
‘bar containing a beautiful, convincing 
tor arresting idea, except the first few 
t measures of the sluw movement, where- 
in Mr Clapp for a few seconds has per- 
mitted himself a melodic line, a reason- 
ably intelligible diatonic harmony and a 
fleeting continuity cf thought. . 
It may be also that in the course of 
-rehearsals the composer realized that 
constant din of bass drum and cymbals 
is not dramatic accentuation, that there 
is a limit of nervous endurance to a@ 
dissonance brazenly defying resolution, 
that there should be a State law mak- 
ting an organ point of more than 10 
-minutes punishable with a month in 
jail, that it does not necessarily show 
musicianship to devise notes for the 
violins like a puzzle that challenge and 
harass a reasonably efficient technic, or 
others for the first trumpet to see if: 
perchance he will burst a blood vessel, 
as though the composer in writing his 
work should say: “‘This is too’ simple, 
At all costs 1 


cation. (cg 
There were moments in the last move-. 


and excellent understanding in the words | ment when the orchestra while tu | 


‘that he has contributed to current lit- jo) ectual import. 


‘erature on musical topics. He is 


much emotional or. 
Indeed, there were 
few moments when Mr Clapp, had he 


up has had quite as 
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any one of the inversions of a dominant 
seventh chord, asked the orélestra. to 
play the same, would not have merited 
general thanks. — . 


! 
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There are occasions when, in the mat- | 
ter of soloists or works, a compromise 
with the traditional and cherished stan-| 


dards of the. orchestra is expedient or 
necessary. But it would not be easy to 
find any reasonable.excuse why such a 
studied, incoherent and tortured succes- 
sion of sounds—the reminiscences of Mr 
Puccini notwithstanding — should ever 
have been launched in a Symphony pro- 
gram or foisted upon a Symphony audi- 
ence. 

Bizet’s ‘‘L’Arlesienne,’’ suite No. 1, 
followed. There was much pleasure to 
be derived from the manner in which 
Dr Muck played it, even as there was 
admonition “of what might be accom- 
plished by a composer even though he 
should not demand four oboes, four 
clarinets, eight horns, four trumpets, 
four trombones and other apparatus to 
pen the number and the sound of 
notes. | 
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"EW SYMPHONY | 
BY P. G. CLAPP 
PERFORMED 


Werath "iL 4. bp, 
Has Some Fine Ideas—Lacks| 


Flowing Lines—Has Restless- 
ness That Racks Nerves. 


ee omen 


By PHILIP HALE. 
The 2ist public rehearsal of the Bos 
ton Symphony orchestra took place yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Halli 


The program was made up of Philip ' 
Greeley Clapp’s Symphony in E minor | 


(MS.), led by the composer, and Bizet’s. 
first suite from the incidental music | 
for Daudet’s ‘‘L’Arlesienne.” | 

Mr. Clapp, whose symphony was per- | 


formed for the first time, has indis-} 


putable talent. One may applaud or 


deplore the use he has made of this. 
talent; all will admit that he has not | 
‘wrapped it in a napkin and buried it. 
To some this symphony is wholly 
antipathetic. They honestly dislike it. 
and are frank and strong in disapproval. | 
There are others who are not so much. 
disturbed by what he said as by “the | 
nasty Way he said it.’’ ‘There are a 
few, a very few, who, fearing lest a/ 
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genius pass unrecognized, find every- | 
thing in the music “wonderful, and 
most wonderful wonderful! and yet 
again wonderful, and after that out of 
all whooping.’’ 

The composer demands an unusually 
large orchestra, two English horns, four | 
clarinets and, if possibie, five, besides a 
bass clarinet; eight horns (four inter- | 
changeable with Bayreuth tubas), and | 
everything in like proportion. We miss, | 
however, the celesta, the sarrusophonéy 
and the tonitruant. <A formidable or-' 
chestra is collected. The question is’: 
whether by these extra instruments the | 
composer gains additional effects, 
whether true _ sonority is increased, | 
whether the orchestration is not all the) 
thicker in consequence, | 

The symphony is without a prograni. | 
Mr. Clapp also says it is free in form) 
nnd the chief theme dominates the whoie| 
work. It is surprising to some that a| 
composer of old New England stock! 
should be so ultra-modern in his ideas, | 
but New Englanders of staid families: 
have shown the spirit of revolt befure | 
Mr. Clapp began to take ijiessons in har-,| 
mony. INo sane hearer today demands'| 
that a composition be in the strict! 
form dear to the Leipsic school or that, 
the harmonic progressions and contra-! 
puntal work be such as old Richter | 
would have applauded. | 

There are some fine ideas in this sym-} 
phony. The chief theme has decided | 
character, a certain defiant pride. There | 
is an imposing pedal in the first move-| 
ment. The opening measures of the | 
Adagio portray a mood and nave A} 
serene and thoughtful beauty. Here and | 
there in the symphony are little hits cf) 
detail that fix the attention. 

The salient faults of the work are the 


iabsence of flowing lines and of logical 


continuity; a perpetual restlessness that 
soon rasps the nerves; a writing for in- 
struments without favor shown to their 
characteristic qualities; a laek of true 
dynamic and also emotional contrasis. 
There is too often a lack of style, taste, 
imagination. 

Mr. Clapp no doubt thinks, or if you 
please, feels and hears his music this 
way. He has no desire to startle. - He 
is inexorably grim in _ sincerity that 
does not court immediate applause. He 
might say that his idiom requires study 
on the part of the hearer. The hearer 
might reply that he does not find any 
idiom: that ideas, excellent in them- 
selves are not broadly developed—I do 
not use ‘“‘developed”’ in its strictly peda- 
gogic sense; that after an inspiring 
thought there is undue attention paid 
to unessential or extraneous and in- 
significant detail. He might also say 
that mannerisms are not ideas. He 
might wish the trick of starting phrases 
in the high positions of instruments and 
then leaping downwards were not so 
often repeated; that there were not so 
many pompously inconsequential sudden | 
blasts and thumps of brass and pul- | 
satile instruments. : 

The music is seldom euphonious. This | 
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SYMPHONY 


Phillip G. Clapp’s Ef- 


wollen orchestra is not homogeneous 
or plastic. However clear Mr. Clapp’s 
thoughts may be to him, he dces not 
communicate them clearly to the hear- 
er. However beautiful or impressive or 
dramatic they may now seem to him, 
the hearer, well disposed toward the 
composer, at the end is disappointed, | 


for neither the musical thought nor the ! : 
. music courses at Harvard in. 1909, 


expression is sustained or greatly var- 
ied, and, after all, as Mozart said, | 
music must sound. Mr. Clapp’s dis-| 
sonances do not disturb us because they | 
are dissonances; they vex us because | 
they are seldom  wpbeautiful, seldom 
effective. 

Nor is the structure of the work 
impressive by reason of sure founda- | 
tion and clearness of plan. For in-| 


Clapp of this city was performed yes- 
‘erday afternoon at the public re- 
‘dearsal of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and conducted by the com- 
poser. Mr. Clapp, who is now in his 
early twenties, gradtated from the 


and travelled in Europe for two vears 
as a beneficiary of the Frederick 
Sheldon Fellowship. 


Ph. D. by means of compositions and 
research conducted in Turope. He 


stance, there is no reason why the first Jhas quickly gained a high standing as 


movement should end so abruptly. Even | 
in an ultra-modern symphony a rea- 


sonable anticipation of a close is not a’? 
'complishments are more than con- 


Vulgar commonplace, The second 
movement has also its surprises. Sur- 
prise may be the chief element of wit; 
it should not be a chief feature of a 
symphonic movement; and in music 
surprises quickly become stale, flat and 
unprofitable. 

Dr. Muck conducted Bizet’s charming 
suite. This music abounds in ideas 
telicitously expressed by simple means. 


It is to be regretted that a clarinet Wer 
substituted for a saxophone in the Prel- 4 


ude and the Minuetto, for the timbre of 


1 musician and a teacher in the com- 
‘munity, and with reason, for his ac- 


siderable for so young a man. It 1s 
because of this fact that we intend to 
express frankly our impressions of 
the symphony performed) yesterday, 


OUTSIDE INFLUENCES 


or that symphony is plainly. the fe- 
sult of over mueh  theoretital 


the saxophone gives a peculiarly plain-| resding of modern scores, and similar 


tive and melancholy effect. 


‘outside influences, and Mr. Clapp has 


The orchestral pieces to be played ot shown in the past that he has more 


the concerts next week are Goetz’s sym- 
phony in F major, Loeffler’s ‘‘Death of 
Tintagiles’’ and 
‘‘Leonora’ No. 1. Mme. 
sing airs by Bach, Gluck and Verdi. 


et a Se 


* . 


than enough knowledge and ability to 
enable him to follow a course more 


Sseethoven’s overture} truly his own, and one which will ad- 
Homer will! yvanee him artistically 


much farther 


‘than the path he now follows in; an 
‘intricate pretentious, badly construct- 


Hea and empty composition. 
i 


This symphony is for a huge orches- 
‘tra. It is very seriously composed, and 
| elaborately planned, and unfortunately 
a huge mass of hair-splitting detail in- 
iterferes completely with the propor- 


| ‘tion and the continuity of the music 
F and successfully obscures what should 

bo the broad lines of a composition Ns 

y 
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fort Presented by 


Dr. Muck | 
Pak Wr vi,4 Ye 
BY OLIN DOWNES | 


The first symphony of Philip G.} 


monumental proportions. Piece 

piece this symphony is composed. On 
paper, it is carefully and ingeniously 
put together; in performance it has al- 
most no actual coherence or balance 
or completeness of effect. The sense 
of beginning, continuance and conclu- 
sior. is not inherent in any one of the 
four movements. Furthermore, few of 
the melodic ideas have individuality, 
An ‘effective phrase here, an_ instru- 
mental effect there, are interesting, but 
the interest on the part of the hearer 
is short-lived, as there is no connected, 
cumulative result. Moreover, certain 
instrumental effects, such as harp 
clissandos. acidulous passages for the 
wood in high registers, an excessive 
use of percussion instruments, and, in 
srite of the greatly augmented orches- 
tra, a general lack of clarity and con- 
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alent; and few of the f eee ae SUG aaaa ff Peta | , -— must at least be distinctly and clearl 
so fond escape the reproach Of OS) YUINUUHIU TUITE |. HIS NEW SYMPHONY | .,,.22: i teemes of Mr cavprs sym 

me | | | | » | phony are so deeply hidden in the: mass 


ee some of the worst manner- 
| isms: of qnuch of tty ay being com- ,of sound that they are for most part un- 


ay tis | +. | distinguishable, F ’ 
posed today. | pit | : | pri able, From such a mass of 
| | | Dia AG ON MASS OF SOUND HIDES nstruments one naturally expects a vast 
| Elaborate Instrumentation . | | . | ey gg By unskillful writing, however, 
| ’ Mr, Clapp makes his orchestra with its 
| THE COMPOSER'S THEMES | ‘stray or brass sound less sonorous tn 


| is elaborately 
TAL» ) proportion, than’ does Haydn with only 
— She ‘two horns and two trumpets. Mr. Clapp’s 


ie ats 7 "I i a K 1 Sa i 1% eniy + a , —— | 
 CPrADDS {| aid. of programme Hotes, Musical idéas; 
42 y } Whether we find them beautiful or not, 


: umentation : | 
He: SBE be said for tne} 


‘contrived, and it may | 
composer that although he han est . | 
poawind’ ane. persis ion about Ais | Despite stupendous Ageoregation | orchestration is thick and lacks variety 

i : | | Of colory¥ in his climaxes it becomes 


woodwind and Perot he has im- r 
much as the law allows, he . of Instruments, the Work Is ‘"°'%* Tather than brilliant, in short 
’ . amateurish. In short, the Symphony fails 


tended his instruments of gees. + 

| : ority. ‘ to produce other than : . 

color rather than of deafening son Oo | ce othe 1an a depressing e ; 

It would be a pleasure to say that wr, Crit, wy Depressing. Obscurity, wilful complexity, tyke 
tlousness, superficiality, these never 


dvance upon oy: 
this symphony shows an 4 Phili Gre | Cl E: | The 2ist concert by the Boston Symphony 
mphonic poem _ of Mr. p Cie al Oll- | sittin achat inns a la ple IY A iby ’ *\make for good in any form of ¢ , 
the early symp y Pp | Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck conductor, took of all in music which should rf abeveren 


“Norge, which was effective by ; at 
pays a ts audacity, its bold and ducts His Composition 
piv and its brilliant 


us manner, 
wna of the orchestra, when per- at Symphony Hall. 
3 Pierian Sodality orches- 
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| piace yesterday afternoon in Symphony -..-transparent, and Sincerely expressive; ” | 
| Hall. The programme:— Mr. Clapp conducted without distinction | 
| 
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CTR wn bb hc be dike ee ae Symphony in E minor (MS.) ‘Such a work is least of all unfitted for 
formed by the | . First Performance. other than a conductor of long experience. 
tra and by the Boston Symphony some | Bizet eri tp Atadiamhes  @uite: So; 1 The orchestra Played remarkably. Such 
° ness Pele cesteeccenessesesegeee 4 "Leslie -P ‘s Cc 2 ° » 3 : 33 , 
seasons ago, under Mr. Fiedler, in | Philip Greeley Clapp, formerly of Bos- Dmg nhncr ebay “94 iri seeps ley difficult “of execu- 
: : oe : ead +3 : é 1, an us difficulty is § 
‘-Where-there was a propulsive musica igre se , r fiute ‘oO interc} ceable wi ice i ta eg mcf 
. d youtl ul exuberance and | 2eW symphony yesterday at Symphony a ye, dh interchangeable with: piccolo Bizet’s L’Arlesienne is familiar, yet 
current and youth , cue tt eet: Se eile Aa eee a: oh. a flutes; four oboes, two interchangeable never has it sounded so ref sa 
conviction which spoke most oh pga : niles alain 29 Pay: | with English horns; two small clarinets ~ vesterday.. Such eld robbie ae press. 7 
inely for the future, there is here 4 jent period of green wigs, orchestral imi- ( sec ad libi ); ‘ee ordinar : ayaa Perna > nae TORE ression 
Sty 10 p i 4 the second ad libitum); three ordinary ang Sincerity of sentiment can never be 


lack of clearness and logic in develop- |tations of Niagara and the Tower of clarinets and a bass clarinet; four bas- too much praised. 
soons and a contra-bassoon; eight horns, 


a hel n Cc mp ~ eT ~ th ° ' ‘ . 


‘or subject matter, a lack of distinctive 
The performance of this Symphony by 


| coloring, @ lack of nearly everything |from the don’t-you-dare-to-be-melodious | three trumpets and a bass trumpet; four Danek 
‘except a great dea! of theoretical f school. ; ; trombones, contra-bass tuba; five eee chant Cain Ce” koe to reflect on the 
knowledge. It is natural that in com-| crums: eymbals, triangle, tambourine; resent trend of American music. As a 
posing for a great orchestra a YoUNRA\: cht comune? eaten amen tees, nae military drum, bass drum, castanets, in tes tp it is eminently typical of the 
man of today should indulge in many September, 1913, it cannot possibly ne slockenspiel, xyvlophone, tam-tam, two sep yin egare of a certain school (if school it 
‘instruments and a certain pretentiOUS- }topen as a tone picture of the “Anke harps, organ (ad libitum), and the usual - Cnr be f alled) of young American com- 
ness. Megalomania is a modern trait. seni Sn k- aeaanee” ta’ Cigsruae as strings. his orchestra fairly equals, if POSere: and clearly shows what results 
But this symphony lacks flesh and suggests trouble of many kinds Ried tt it does not outstrip the orchestras ot ree be looked for if these tendencies are 
blood, and its exXtravagances are cere- is a question whether + contains any > Viahler and Richard Strauss. it reads like ne on 
bral rather than spontaneous or e€M0-1.,) golor. It calls for nearly all the one of the imaginative orchestras described Ph. = n the rast few years there has been 
tional, and that logic of inspiration |s,.tryments in the Sataisewe, inchdbu by Berlioz in his Treatise on Instrumenta- a ouc ho ide music distinctively Ameri- 
which may defy the grammars and the | 5:s9n, military drum apathete aiken tion, and how he could have written for it hires Resto tiga with pride at past rapid 
precepts of elders, ‘but convince be- enspiel xylophone pede page a ea Ge had he had it to write for. The very AcHieveMents in commercial pursuits, the 
cause of a truth and vitality that no eS a8 ‘gat sa pal 8 co ceuak fe pretentiousness of the orchestration of this attainment of distinction in the art of 
pedant can gainsay, is not here. tri 4 d d ‘ © usu | Symphony leads us to expect a correspond- | music would seem at first sight to be a 
“Sh string and wood wind choirs. ing grandeur and importance in ideas problem easy of solution. Apparently 
Promising Future | The young composer was rewarded which this stupendous aggregation of in- with characteristic American spirit and 
Mr. Clapp has everything before him. gm pea: oes tggctanrs ed th we struments is to produce. self assurance, so think many of our 
He has now enjoyed the remarkable}, ' th sea a gb "oe: orcnes- We naturally anticipate some over- younger composers. — | 
opportunity of hearing his music in ra oa eis as a wey mac 3 from his whelming climax, some inspiring, thrill-- Scorning to begin simply and at the be- 
actual performance, and that by an or- a Cc 2 au "s 8 nr Eg ing moments, something grotesque or sinning as the composers of other nations 
Medica AWhich should not have been tah stb epg aed next week s Sym-, bizarre even, but always something have done, and little realizing that artistic 
called upon to spend its energies upon p wesc ety ye ne ae Herman Goetz’s sharply defined, distinctive. | Alas, we ; progress, really worthy of the name, is 
such immature musie. This is not “a ete A, EG ~oeffler tone poem, are doomed to disappointment. Mr. Clapp the painful, careful work of years, these 
meant as a reflection upon the sincerity “ a pnts 8 sin agiles; Beethoven Ss is so encumbered by the vast orchestral young American composers have attempted 
of Mr. Clapp and his very considerable rst 4zeonora overture and airs by hesources that his outlines are entirely to take up the Art of Music at the point 
att ar. ns tie. will bets AP other mu-! Back, Gluck and Verdi, which will be lost, his music becomes for the most part where the masters of the Modern School 
a ad i will write better music ° sung by Mme. Louise Homer. er cig hei we orten degenerates into heve left it. It is not apparent to them 
when he has forgotten a portion ot Pa akc that a Debussy (for example) occupies his | 
what he knows, and is impressed less 5 ee high place among the masters and is fitted 
with the musical manners of certain 3 Mr. Clapp contributes an analysis of his to carry on the banners of progress, not 
present day composers, especially Symphony to the _brogramme book. He altogether for the sake of his own genius 
‘those of modern Germany. slates that ‘“‘the Symphony is very free nlone, but also because of his long artistic 
Mr. Clapp was recalled several times in form, and al adequate technical analy- descent; that he is what he is in French 
“py a. friendly audience. Following his sis would be difficult of comprehension art primarily because of the long line of 
symphony, there was a generally bril- without thematic excerpts published in the Wrench composers dating from Rameau 
liant performance of the First 1 Ar- text.’ Possibly such ‘‘thematic excerptS and Couperin, which has preceded him; 
lessienne suite’ of Bizet—a model of would help in the comprehension of this and that without such an artistic ances- 
style. for composers old and youns. — Sv EeOny, but after all music is written try he would be little short of an absurd- 
1 alg es Ne: | NS | to be heard. Themes must be in sufficient j¢y jn the artistic world. eee 
reef to be 2asily recognizable without the , 
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‘To create ‘such an artistic ancestry for ae FR. ap ry » Xylophone, tam-tam, 
American composers will require patient | © There wilt tn ra tg strings, 
plodding for many years to come. They % ut one other number 


must be content for a long time yet to he. program, Bizet's First “L’Arle- : | W : 
sit at the feet of the masters of the great in eure. | e a 
European schools, realizing, however, that 


the time is not yet come when they may 
follow them in their higher flights. Such 
attempts as Mr. Clapp’s Symphony, for 
example, are foredoomed to failure and 
can do naught but prejudice the general 
musical public against the American com- 
poser. This musical public, if left to its 
own devices, will welcome, we feel sure 
any composition which is sincere, unpre- 
tentious and well written, whether. the 
author be American, German, Italian or 
French, and in this way American music 
will naturally take its proper place with- 
ol Agta at assistance or forcing of any 
The time is not yet come when the 
American composer can attempt the ex- 
Ploration of new paths in his art. He 
Should be content to follow his leaders. 
choosing Carefully that which is best. in 
their work and avoiding the imitation of 
their exaggerations and eccentricities. 
K. S. M. 
Next Week’s Symphony 
The feature of Dr. Muck’s program 
next week will be a symphony by Philip 
Greeley Clapp. Mr. Clapp was born in 
this city Aug. 4, 1888. Bcth of his par- 
ents were musical and his first lessons 
in planoforte he had from an aunt, who 
incidentally showed him about the farm 
and harmony of the pieces he studied. 
Later he studied pianoforte, harmony 
and counterpoint with John P. Marsiial! 
and violin with Jacques Hoffmann, gnd 
during this period was under frequent 
supervision of the late B. J. Lang. We 
entered Harvard in 1905 from the Rbx- 
bury Latin school and there studied 
musical theory and courses of the wni- 
versity under W. R. Spaulding. In 4907 
he received the Francis Boott prize for 
a choral composition. In 1908 he received 
the degree of A. B., magna cum laude. 
In 1909 the degree of Master of Arts 
with highest final honors in music, and 
in 1911 the degree of Ph. D, in revcogni- 
tion of compositions and research pre- 
pared in Europe while travelling un@er 
the Frederick Sheldon scholarship of the 
university. While in Europe he studjed 
composition with Max Schillings jin 
Stuttgart and was advised by Richard 
Strauss, Dr. Muck and others. In Bil 
he taught musical theory in Harvard 
University and the Middlesex school, 
and at the present time:is the professor 
of music in the latter institution. The 
symphony was begun in Florence .in 
May, 1910, and the first draft was fin- 
ished in February, 1911. Between March 
and August, 1913, Mr. Clapp wrote a sec- 
ond version and this was finished last 
September. The work is on four move- 
Ments of ultra-modern form and is 
scored for the largest of orchestras, 
calling for four flutes, five clarinets, 
four bassoons and contra-bassoon, eight 
horns, four trumpets, four trombones, 
tuba, five kettledrums, cymbals, trian- 
gle, military drum, bass drum, casta- 


The 2ist concert by the Boston Symphony 


ee 


Produces Depressing Effect 


Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck conductor, took 
place yesterday. afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. The programme:— 
Clapp Symphony in E minor (MS.) 
First Performance. 
Conducted by the Composer. s 
SOE eat ss cele tie we bo Oh ws L’Arlesienne. Suite No, | 


Mr. Clapp’s Symphony is scored for four 
flutes. two interchangeable with piccolo 
tutes: four oboes, two- interchangeable 
With English horns; two small clarinets 
(the second ad libitum); three ordinary 
ctarinets and a bass clarinet; four bas- 
soons and a contra-bassoon; eight horns, 
the last four interchangeable with tubas, 
three trumpets and a bass trumpet, four 
trombones, contra-bass tuba; five kettle- 
drums; cymbals, _ triangle, tambourine; 
military drum, bass dram, = castanets, 
elockenspiel. xylophone, tam-tam, (two 
harps, organ (ad libitum), and the usual 
strings. This orchestra fairly equals, if 
it does not outstrip the orchestras of 
Mahler and Richard Strauss. It reads like 
one of the imaginative orchestras described 
bv Berlioz in his Treatise on Instrumenta- 
tion, and how he could have written for it 
bad he had it to write for. The very 
pretentiousness of the orchestration of this 
Symphony leads us to expect a correspond- 
ing srandeur and importance in ideas 
which this stupendous aggregation of Iin- 
struments is to produce. 

We naturally anticipate some over- 
whelming climax, some inspiring, thrill- 
ing moments, something grotesque OF 
bizarre even, but always something 
sharpiy detined, distinctive. Alas, we 
are doomed to disappointment. Mr. Clapp 
is so encumbered by the vast orchestral 
resources that his outlines are entirely 
lost. his music becomes for the most part 
incoherent and often degenerates into 
mere formless noise. 
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Mr. Clapp contributes an analysis of his 
Symphony to the programme book. He 
states that ‘“‘the Symphony is very free 
in form, and an adequate technical anaiy- 
sis would be difficult of comprehension 
without thematic excerpts published in the 
text.’’ Possibly such ‘‘thematic excerpts’ 
vould help in the comprehension of this 


Symphony, but after all music is written 


ta be heard. Themes must be in sufficient 
relief to be 2asily recognizable without the 
aid of programme notes. Musical ideas, 


‘whether we find them beautiful or not, 
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PHILIP GREELEY CLAPP, 
must at least be distinctly and cléarly 
enunciated. 

But the themes of Mr. Clapp’s Sym- 
phony are so deeply hidden in the mass 
of sound that they are for most part Un- 
distinguishable. Krom such a mass-of 
instruments one naturally expects a vast 
sonority. By unskillful writing, however, 
Mr. Clapp makes his orchestra with its 
array of brass sound less sonorous. in 
proportion, than does Haydn with only 
two horns and two trumpets. Mr. Clapp's 
orchestration is thick and lacks variety 
of color: in his climaxes it becomes 
noisy, rather than brilliant, in short 
amateurish. In short, the Symphony fails 
to produce other than a depressing effect. 
Obscurity, wilful complexity, preten- 
tiousness. superficiality, these never 
make: for good in any form of art, least 
of all in music which should be above all 
transparent, and sincerely expressive, 

Mr. Clapp conducted without distinction. 
Such a work is least of all unfitted for 
other than a conductor of long experience, 
The orchestra played remarkably. Such 
music is extraordinarily difficult of execur 
tion, and this difficulty is not often appre- 
ciated by audiences. we 
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Conductor. 


1913--14 


Programme. 


‘Le Mort de Tintagiles,’’ DRAMATIC POEM after 
the Drama of M. Maeterlinck, for full Orchestra and 


Viole d’Amour, op, 6 
OVERTURE to “‘Leonora’’ No.1, op. 138 


Passion’’ according to Matthew 
ARIA, ‘“‘Divinités du Styx,’’ from ‘‘Alceste’’ 


SYMPHONY in F major, opus 9 
I. Allegro moderato 
(Viole d’Amour; Mr. Emile Férir) 


If. Intermezzo: Allegretto 
III. Adagio, ma non troppo lento 


ARIA, “O Don Fatale,’’ from the Opera ‘‘Don Carlos’’ 
Act IV., Scene 6 


ARIA, “‘Erbarme dich.”’ (“‘O pardon me,’’) from ‘‘The 


IV. Finale: Allegro con fuoco 


AAI CONCERT. 


Symphony Halil. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 18, AT 8 P. M. 
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Soloist 
Madame LOUISE HOMER 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 


LOEFFLER, 
BEETHOVEN, 
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GOETZ FOR PLEASURE AND Leer. 
FLER FOR POWER 


A Programme of Contrasts—The Charin 
of a Little Lyric ‘Symphony That: Re- 


| 


called’ Schubert—The Graphic Imagina- | 


tion, the Delineative Mastery and the 
Dramatic Force of “The Death of Tin- 
tagiles” -—- Interludes by Mme. Homer 
and Beethoven | 


ITH the spring. hats. and the 
spring frocks..to Symphony 
Hall, yesterday «= afternoon, 
came Gd6tz’s little lyric sym- 
phony. . Like many another conductor Dr, 
Muck cherishes it and. experience. has 
taught .them: that audiences hear it glad- 
ly even though the_ reviewers“ disiniss it 


' briefly .as a. ‘“‘pretty’” or a ‘‘‘nice’’ little 


thing. After all, why. should not com- 
posers write little lyric symphonies and 
why should not orchestras play them at 
becoming intervals? Nobody except esthet- 
ic hypocrites and sublimated ‘intelligences, 
not to be endured in the ordinary com- 
merce of concerts, cares for a steady diet 
of mighty masterpieces. With symphonies 
in particular, we that listen are far too 
much obsessed with: the notion that they 
must be of imposing dimensions and con- 
tent, form and voice. Brooding or ardent 
passion must have stirred in the composer 
and given birth to deeply reflective or 
flamingly emotional musical thoughts. He 
must be eloquent with ‘‘great ideas’’ as 


, heat Bi 

ments of 
one of. the. ‘othier ‘ght: pice sae 
pubiishers’ and librarians’ shelves- are 
" lyric symphonies. And of Schubert, ‘ths e 0 
tener the symphony of “yesterday ‘is. »] ay ye ‘ 
does. G6tz: seem ‘the heir. fia e. ht 


heart.. 

phonies ‘ and transitions. inas 

ear: the harmonic. and the ‘nee 

coloring is. as soft, transparent, and nae 

ing. It escapes the Schubertian.  prolix 
as rather more than the cebu 


moulded the avinphonic form ‘to: instru 
tal song—and the minor and: the: Miter ym: 
poser with the eagerness one ey an’ 


tuberculosis kindles.in sensitive” and imag’ “gi 


native youth that it dooms | as. it doom ed 
Gotz. Beanie res 
So the ‘little lyric symphony .was-e sood — 
to hear and not merely. forthe sowing 
and translucent song, the dexterities . 
accent, the brightness and : the Suavit 
of tone, the insinuating pace. and 4 


light warmth of. feeling with . 


Dr. Muck and the orchestra save ont 
voice. They filled. it with such _ ian 
detail as the horn ‘passages - ‘in. og 
scherzo, or with such’ little | ‘tonto 
sustained song as the playing. and | he 
blending of the strings through » the Vj . 

movement. Yet, of itself, . the” 


| to the ear came the melodies - ‘of. che 
ginning, flowing forward in. _transpare it 
contrast and light tumult. The mr bs 


“oreatly’ expressed. He must search his | 


own mind and spirit and the cosmos be- 


sides. He must grapple with the deep and ’ 
hidden things‘ of life and fate. He must | 


outpour his passion, his thought, and his 
communicating eloquence upon us, and if 
he has written in. these exacting days of 
ours, he must use a huge orchestra with a 
manifold command of all its voices. By 
unconscious habit, we almost expect a 
masterpiece in every symphony. At the 
very least in our wonted expectation, it 
must be “something big.’’ 

Yet symphonies were once as much in 
the day’s work for composers and their 
hearers as plays are now for practised 
playwrights and their public. Mozart and 
Haydn—to say nothing of countless forgot- 
ten composers of the eighteenth century— 
wrote them by tens and not a few were 
little lyric symphonies, -‘‘pretty’’ and ‘‘nice”’ 
as the Viennese reviewers of .the day no 
doubt labelled them. Two of them in fact 
—one from either composer—impend at tne 
next Symphony Concerts. Even Beethoven, 
assumed in the common imagination tobe 
always mighty. and magniloquent, wrote a 
‘little symphony,’’. the eighth,’ and himself: 


was fertile dexterity of fancy in’: song. 
and not reflective dexterity in. the | On= 
temporary fashion, of timbres: and on vee 
ulations. The adagio is pure lyrie song, 
with the two melodies upspringing | and 
expanding out of Gbétz’s stirred heart, | 
It is music of sweetness and ‘ligh of. 
fing intensities and insinuating mood. It. 
touches the hearts of those ‘thee lear, 
And then’ the ‘racing and exuberant | 
finale—ihe old rondo: torm and ‘ | substanen. 


, strumental song 


subtler and more lyric emottott.; 


symphony” give such ‘simple, | sincere - 4 “ 
suffusing pleasure as does this Re a is 
Gotz. Like the spring air the” 
spring lights, it left the. ¢ 
Pleasantly aglow... oo Oo 
The foil and the. advance home 
things: to great and from tyehe. Mona ta 
poem” (as he now. calls. it), path of 
Tintagiles,”’ strangely overlgoked these teni 
years by the. conductors: of. thes) Syn nphony 
Concerts, though, with ‘‘A. -Poém,’? it: 
‘is the most’ distinguished wor 
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. In ‘both, Mr, Loeffler’s music. in’ 
itself speaks forthe superlatives that no‘ 
more than do it justice. ~ “After Maeter- 
Iinck’s" play. of like title’ runs the. flyleaf. | 
Tt’ is a little play for ‘marionettes.'" One. 
“may see it so every summer fin’ Munich and * 
‘No doubt elsewhere. © An invisible voice: 
reads’ Maeterlinck’s bare and piercing prose- 
‘wherein’ words become as’ the’ stripped 
‘Herves of mood and émotion. On ‘the little 
Mage, little figures make the gesture and 
“the movements that seem the reactions to 
‘those poignant words. It all seems an old. 
‘and piteous tale of’ the powers of’ darkness. 
‘wredkiig. themselves upon innocent and 
helpless childhood, while foreboding and 
devoted love may not save. It is ‘gently 
“pitiful;‘it is very remote; there is not much 
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‘Human quality in it. | 
- The’ play deeply stirred Mr. Loeffler’s | 
‘imagination; but when he came to trans- 
‘late it into his own medium of music, he 
virtually recreated it for himself ana 
for his hearers. The little, eerie, remote 
and piteous drama for marionettes becomes 
a grim and racking. tragedy in tones, 
filled. with portentous, agonizing, fore- 
“doomed beings. It evokes pity still—the 
‘infinite pity of fated suffertng—but it also 
evokes its tragic awe. The whole scale is 
ampler; the picture more graphic, the 
emotional reaction more deep, searching 
‘and human. What was curious and touch- 
‘ing tale becomes universal tragedy, hardly 
to be endured, exhausting those that hear 
ahd feel. No wonder, perhaps, that the con- 
ductors play Mr. Loeffler’s. music so 
‘geldom. A Greek tragedy does not leave 
‘its audience more emotionally spent. A 
pueden masterpiece does not more rack 

its nerves. 

_ In Mr. Loeffler’s music the tempest smites 
the old castle in the deep valley. It is at 
“the end of the world where storms gather 
“their strength to wreak upon men. It is 
“huge and phantasmagoric. In it dwell the 
“powers of darkness—the old queen and her 
| women of Maeterlinck’s play. In the music 
they squat menacing, feeding and devour- 
‘ing themselves with their own -baleful 
‘broddings. They rustle; they stride; they 
draw nearer; they work their baleful and 
‘implacable will upon the child und. upon 
‘the sister that would stay them. . The furies 
-in ‘Aaischylus are not more vivid in word and 
image than are these beings of Mr. Loef- 
‘fler’s tones.. The suggestive and the com- 


“municating power of music could hardly | 


‘be more penetrating and graphic. Over 
‘against them, as incarnate to the imagina- 
tion, ‘as.visible almost through the: ear, 
‘stand the sister and the old man, forebod- 
‘ing,’ agonizing, helpless, devoted, weary 
with, the great weariness of a fate that 
creeps upen: them and that they cannot 
Withstand. Their music creates itself out 
of.itself, yet in it'is the tremulous agony of 
‘their: souls. . And athwart. this \blackness 


of coming évil and .this,.pallor- of helpless | 


‘devotion is the fine gleam ofthe voice-of 
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ion,,Mr. 
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pet cali flames:-ottt of it: But: there is the 
familiar and passionate recalling of. Flores- 
tan’s air of his.youth and the exultant coda, 
born of “O Name nldse. Freude,’’-at the close 
and many. .another .Beethovenish, stroke 
And ‘he lingers 

over the music that -suggests:the devoted 

Leonora even as he does over. that ‘of his 

other heroic figure of woman—thé Volum- 
_nia of the overture to ‘‘Coriolan. 


Yet in 
also the 
inexorable, 


course 
vivid, more 


that symphonic moves 


drama, more . 
‘more tragic and = racking than any | 
players or any scene might make it. {| 
The powers of darkness creep upon the | 
shuddering Ygraine and the, doomed || 
Tintagiles; apprehension writhes into | 
agony. The child is plucked away; be- | 
hind the wall of stone and the door ot 
iron the little voice whispers and dies. 
The sister cries vainly; the ‘inexorable 

silence seems to choke her wailing, The 

storm stills itself into the: mute black- 

ness of doom fulfilled. Musica] develop- | 
ment has become the dramatic and the 
graphic march, the voice and the action, 

the bearing and the imparting voice of 

an implacable tragedy of pity and awe, 

of fate and fear. About this develop- | 

ment, harmonic’ and instrumental ‘color- 7 | 
ing, often exceeding subtle but also ex- | 

ceeding vivid. are weaving their tonal 
atmosphere, and lo! jit is ‘the atmosphere 

of. the tragedy. In-its kind, “The Death 

of Tintagiles’ is a-masterpiece of ' musie. 


[t stands beside, it excels “A Pagan 
Poem.” Who hearing One or both can 
rightly say that American music is still 
barren in any high sense of production 
and distinction, or that it has not in 
Mr. Loeffler, scanty as his work is in mere 
‘quantity, a composer to rank with the 
illustrious of our fortunate musical 
time? His music judges ana proclaims 
him—and the more when conductor and or 
chestra are, as they. were yesterday, the 
inspired actors of its tonal drama. 


in 


| 
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Between the pleasure of the symphony | 
and the excitements of the ‘“‘dramatic | 
poem,’’ the rest of the concert seemed only | 
incidents by the way. Mme. Homer sang a)? | 
air out of Bach’s ‘Matthew Passion Music’ | 
and Alcestis’s invocation to the deities of | 
Hades out of Gluck’s opera in tones that 
for the time had lost much of their wonted 
resonance, richness and warmth and that at | 
moments were distinctly metallic. She | 
sang. both_ pieces. also cautiously and cir- 
cumspectly as one who was testing her | 

| voice and feeling. her way aiong the melo- 
dies. thoughtfully shaping _ her . phrases. 
When, after. Mr. Loeffler’s tone-poem, she | 
passed to the Italian music of Verdi's ‘‘Don 
Carlos,’’ her voice had regained something { 
of its usual opulence and warmth; she sang 
freely, even sweepingly;. ‘‘the .grand style,” 
sorely lacking. in the air from ‘‘Alcestis,”’ 
touched her phrases. and. the. passion: of 
| music and verse played in her. tones... Yet 
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chords and. progressions, 
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MR LOEFFLER’S TONE 


POEM FINELY PLAYED. 


Music of Excellent Ideas 


Brilliantly Treated. 
Mme Homer Affords Enjoyment by 


Beauty of Her Voice. 
9 Cote SE] he 


The performance of Mr 


poem, “The Death of Tintagiles,”’ at the$' q 
22d Symphony rehearsal yesterday aft- 
ernoon, again called to mind the truth 


that one of the six, perhaps seven, 
greatest living composers of symphonic 
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hastly and tragic 
giles, nor that here be 
? eproduction of the aged, 
zealous and wicked queen, who holds all 
about her body and soul in the tired of 
darkness. ‘ | vane 
_Those who would interpret this: 
ticular drama find it filled with ae ibol- 
|ism. This music has the intiérent'% ar- 
acter of universal drama—stern and ter- 
rible conflict, culminating in catastrophe | 
.|or tragedy. Mr Loeffler’s ideas first of 
_; all have outline, individuality, an emo- 
tional force which carries and convi ces. 
They do not merely suggest, as a. ame 
apology, even as a-caricature unbiddén, 
an effect for which the composer has 
impotently striven. Whether these meas- 
ures are dissected. for their melodic, 
harmonic or particularly their rhythmic. 
r| structure, they show invention of a high 
\ order, invention moreover born of spon-. 
neity and not of much of 
be mongering of. 
: is unfortunate that the ‘Viole 
d’amour, played with such admirable 
art by Mr Ferir, has become obsolete, 
even as much of the exquisitely senulp- 
tured music of its epoch in Italy. The 
tone of the instrument, probably be- 
cause of the overtones of the’ inner 
5 strings vibrating through sympathy, is 
; warmer, more caressing and. brighter 
| | than its more sombre 
ern sister, the viola. . How effectively 
the older instrument might intervene 
between ioe ogling and viola in the 
string quartet, or even take th 
of the second violin. ° ere 
Goetz, who brought Katharine and 
Petruchio into opera, wrote a symphony 
in his F-major of honest and ingratiat- 
«| ing music. Profound or searching emo- 
y tionally it is not, but there is pleasing 
melody. Its structure, while obviotis 
, and rarely leading the hearers into sud- 
en surprises, rewards him at least by 
being clear. The scherzo is dull and 
— the slow movement prosaic, but the last 
is bd yk Por te first might serve as 
a g00d model for any young com 
TI between 20 and 30 who is “not Sa 


and veiled mod- 


ct 


music makes his home tn a suvurb orc¢ Senius or a great light. 


this city and attends regularly the Fri- 
day afternoon rehearsals. 

Mr Loeffler does not invite or en- 
courage "sensational publicitv. 
average concertgoer he may appear only 
a composer of music that is heard 
rather infrequently in tne concert rooms 
because it is written chiefly in tne large 
forms. It may be surprisrng to those 
who take Mr Loeffler’s uncommon tal- 


ents aS a more or less cummonplace | 
matter to observe what the verdict of. 


later years may be upon his work as a 
musical creator, His fine imagination, 
his grasp and sense of proportion in 
translating poetic images into musical 
formulas, his virility of mine and mas- 


tery of orchestral technic; above and 
beneath all, his instinctive and unfailing 


sense of the true artist—these are not 


common characteristics to be found 
combined in the native and acquired 


abilities of one who cnoosés to com- |. 


pose. 
It is not necessary that Mr Loeffler’s 


To the: 


Mme Louise Homer, not heard with 
nithe orchestra since the Fall of 1909, 
sang these arias: “O Pardon Me,” from 
Bach's St Matthew Passion; Divinites 
du Styx, from Gluck’s “‘Alceste,’”’ and 
O Don Fatale,’’ from Verdi's “Don 
Carlos. luscious quality of Mme. 
'U Homer’s voice is still unique among 
urthe voices of women. She sang Gluck’s 
aria with becoming nobility ana 
breadth of style. The Bach excerpt is 
nout of place on suem a program and! 
._Mme Homer was not sure of its diffi- 
‘Tcult intonations. Mr Witek took the 
honors by his obbligato, played with 
a masterful sense of its school an 
Style. Verdi's aria, an inflated and 
| pompous relic of his early period, has 
. high notes out of Mme Homer's range, 
Beethoven's infrequently heard ers 
ture to Leonora, No. 1, closed 
Sram, a work that has but 
dramatic strength of the b 
companion, No. 3. It re 
express thanks for Dr 
reading of Mr Loeffler’ 
insistent with dramatic f 


overs 
the pro- 


¥ ca 
‘ ire 


‘three times fro 
| balcony, 


: 





GOETZ WORKS AT 


Former’s “Death of Tintagiles” 
and Latter’s Symphony in 
F ners inv 


ty mate ———*/ af o// 
By PHILIP ty 2 

The 224 Public Rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. Mme. Louise 
Homer was the soloist. The program 
was as follows: 


‘Symphony in F major 

'Alr, “O Pardon Me’”’ 

Aria, ‘‘Divinities of Styx’’ 

“The Death of Tintagiles’’ 

Atia, “O Don Patale’”’ 

Overture to ‘‘Leonora’’ No, 1....Beethoven 


»~@oetz’s symphony nad not been played 
here since Dr. Muck’s first sojourn in 
‘December, 1907. The music is agreeable, 
often pretty; music that does not tax 
the understanding and gives immediate 
'pleasure by its melodiousness and cheer- 
_ful spirit. And it seemed yesterday ap- 
propriate to the day and its suggestions 
‘of spring. Extraordinary things have 
| been written about this symphony in 
times past. A London critic no longer 
ago than 1893—was it not Mr. Bernard 
Shaw ?—did not hesitate to say that it 
Was the only real symphony compsed || 
'after the death of Beethoven. Men- 
| delssohn, Schubert and Schumann were 
put below Goetz as symphonic writers. 
“Brahms, who alone tcuches him in 
mere brute musical faculty, is a dolt in 
comparison to him.’’ Mr. Weingartner, 
less exuberant, has written warmly in 
praise of the symphony, and revived it 
‘in German concert halls, from which it 
had almost disappeared. 


The Intermezzo, as of old, was espe-| 
Cially enjoyed. No doubt the admirable | 
performance alone would have brought | 
hearty applause, but the blitheness of | 


the movement and the gentje sentiment 
Of a trio which approaches dangerously 
'the sentimentalism of a German part 
song for male singers, also made their 
way. The first two movements wear 
the best. In the third movement the 
‘hearer found himself thinking of Mr. 
‘George Moore’s ‘Vale’? which has just 
been published, wondering now the Ath- 
letics were faring in New York, and 
other matters, impersonal and personal, 
Proper and improper. Aii that Dr, Muck 


and hiS men could do was done for this 
Adagio and the Finale, and the hesrer 
was conscious of pleasant sounds that 
soothed and left no definite tmpression. 
But the first two movements even in 
1914—the Symphony is nearly 50 years 
old—are still fresh and spontaneous; the 
workmanship is singularly graceful. 
The Sytnphony tears a motto taken 
from a poe:n by Schiller. It might bet- 
ter bear as a motto this sentence of 
Athenaeus: “Music softens moroseness | 
of temper; for it dissipates sadness and | 


produces affability and a sort of gen- | 


tleman like joy.”’ 


Mr. Loeffler’s symphonic poem had | 
not been performed here for 10 years. | 


This dramatically imaginative work 
should not thus have been neglected. | 
We should like to hear again Mr. Loef- 
fier’s ‘‘Bonne Chanson’’ for. orchestra. 
He is probably not satisfied with it, 


for it is not published, and he is net 
in the habit of composing with one 
'\€ye on a publisher, however friendiy 


disposed the man may be. Mr. Loef- 
fler rewrote ‘The Death of Tintagiles’’ 
after it had been produced and ap- 
plauded. It will be remembered that at 
first there were two violes d’ amour. 
He took out the second and lessened 
the importance of the first, so that the 
poem had a more marked orchestral 
character. Mr. Loeffler is a master ef 
instrumentation; yet it may be asked 
whether if he were to compose this 
Symphonic poem afresh, he would use 
the viol d’ amour at all. No doubt 
he found its peculiar timbre well suited 
to the musical characterization of the 
child, expressing his timidity, his tears, 
his plaintive little voice. But the in- 
strument, whether it be in the hands 
of Mr. Loeffler or of Mr. Ferir, whe 
Played it yesterday, is necessarily '!im- 
ited in expressive farce. The strings 
will not bear too much pressing by rea- 
son of the addition of the sympathetic 
companions of wire, 

On the other hand, Mr. Loeffler might 
say that he did not wish in this instance 
a large range of expression; that Tin- 
| tagiles, a child, in terror of in tears, was 
| monochromatic, not to say monotonous 
in voicing his emotions; that the viol 
d’amour is the one fitting instrument. 
Be that as it may, the poem is superbly 
tragic. The action is continuous, from 
the reminder of the wild night without 
‘the castle to the feeble cry of the child 
and then—the ghastly silence. There is 
no ‘diminution in the interest; no ex- 
travagance in fancy; no eccentricity in 
orchestration; no experimenting in the 
hope of a possible effect; there is al- 
Ways passion, at no time hysteria. The 
hearer recognizes the inevitableness of 
this music after the title is known. The 
musical contents and the orchestration 
show a master in his art, a master who, 
with the Belgian poet, saw the agony of 
the Sister in the sombre castle, heard 
the moaning of Tintagiles, felt the 
malevolence of the stealthy, noisome 
(ueen. 

Mr. Loeffler, the conductor, and the 
orchestra were loudly applauded. Mme. 
Homer was warmly greeted. Only once 
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have we heard the air trom GIlackK’s 
aegis lh sung with tragic intensity in 
the grand mammer, and that was not in 
the opera as performeé@ at Munich, not 
in concerts in this country. The singer 


was Gabriele Krauss, who, no longer 
young, and in Paris, sang with such 
breadth and dignity of style, such classic 
feeling, that the hearers then accepted 
Gluck as lord of noble passion. The se- 
lection of Bach’s air was not wholly ad- 
vantageous to the singer, for the beauty 
of the violin solo played by Mr. Witek 
distracted attention from the less note- 
worthy melodic expression of the singer. 
Mme. Homer showed a greater fervor 


‘in the famillar air of Verdi. She sang 


freely, and the voice was richly sono- 
rous although occasionally, as in Bach’s 
music, the upper tones were lacking in 
resonance, 


* ’ +6 ihl. ” The 
The program of the concerts next! novelty, Reznicek’s ‘“‘Schlem 
week will include Mozart’s symphony in | other numbers will be the Mozart sym- 


D major (K. 604); Reznicek’s ‘‘Schle-} 
mihl”’ (first time); Haydn’s Symphony! 
in B flat major, No. 12. 


GOETZ SYMPHONY — 
SCORES SUCCESS 


one of the most interesting of the sea- 


‘The concert, which will be fre : 
‘tonight, ended with a performance. ot 


Rise is sais Martin -Loef 


poem, i PON es: 


which was suggested by. “Maeteri: ack’ s 
little play’ of the same name. “This,< 100, | 
was stirringly. played,- and atthe end 
there was an‘outburst of applause tha 
did not cease until the. ene 
made his bow from the balcony, 1 | 
he usually sits.. Emile’ Ferir 
the solo part written for the viole d’ar- 
mour. : 
Mme. Louise Homer, the ‘aistin- 
guished contralto, sang several s 
and was heartily applauded for them. 


Beethoven's first “‘Leonora” overture. — 
Next week’s program will inelude a. 


phony in D major and the ‘Hayee ncaiinet ! 
phony in B-flat major. ea 
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son. Such programs have not been the 
rule-of late. 


Yesterday the audience was delighted ° 


to hear again: the melodious. symphony 
by Hermann Goetz, which was first 
performed in Boston~in 1880, only a 
few years after the too early death ot 
its talented young author. Dr. Muck 
first revived. the sprightly. work in the 
middle of the season of 1907-8. 

Goetz’s work has been enthusiasti- 


cally praised by so discriminating 4: 
judge as Weingartner, who took pleas-, 


ure in conducting the symphony him- 
self, as did Nikisch. Few modern sym- 
phonies equal it in beauty and 
piquancy of theme and in richness of 


orchestration. It is a symphony. with a 
soul. Goetz did not manufacture his 


music, as sO many composers seem tO’ 


do nowadays; he had.a message to de- 
liver, and he had the great old-timers’ 
faith in the virtue’ of a tune. Here is 
a modern symphony that is not crypic 
and utterly. cerebral.. 

The audience yesterday applauded 
the performance until..Dr. Muck, re- 


=| ealled for the third time, signaled the: 


INSPIRES. 
SYMPHONY 


Pat 


Fantastical Music 


After Maeterlinck 


4 


GivenP erformance _ 


-- 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The feature of the public rehearsa 
of the Boston Symphony opens 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall, was not the excellent singing | y 
Mme. Louise Homer, nor the admir- 
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; ia hee . Te ae yg ‘ See : Pla ed. : 
| ich IN. : on aad ge rinciples of | ic F wi gry y , ‘ie piles most spontaneously ‘applauded. The 
kindled ima IG’ agakt “hee SEE. treatment, a nit 5 the most oi IE By Louis C. Elson. File ns beswash. sie Maen 60 frumbets 
cal examina : ese as. | PROGRAMME e Intermezzo was nobly played, an 
Charles Loeffler’s wild and beautiful as upon more poetic grounds. ech i i an : uent harmonies of the Adagio were mont 
music, inspired by “The “Death of] How. imaginative and eee is ae . sin or ) pleasant to hear. 
. ee aa Wi *..| music! There is the suggestion, firs rp - The Finale was a brilliant moveloeatt 
| 1 | : m™ ) 5 0 | NAMEN ao ant, os ccueeds Westar Divinites du Styx 
Tintagiles, the. drama of paput ce of all, of vhe wild night, and the course | Soloist, Mme. Louise Homer. | brilllantly played, but scarcely seemed. 
Maeterlinck. of the mysterious and fateful erin et | such a masterpiece as the two movements 
. : ‘‘La Mort de Tintagiles.’’ Symphonic Poem which preceded it. The work ‘ ifer- 
le music Dr. Muck! Maeterlinck is followed in its essentia : om giles.’’ Symphonic ich preceded it. The work was vocifer- 
Of this remarkable. mus D phases in a manner possible only to the ane Viol @’Amore, Mr. Emil erir, =. py gusty applauded ana Dr... Muck. recalled 
gave an inspired performance, a pef-| musician—so that it might be said that wie O ce ge ris ‘Don Carlos’ | three times. It is pathetic to remember 
; . Mme, omer. : pe ' 
formance which must surely have! this symphonic poem completes in the | Baaiheve “Leomena No. 4.’? Overture’ | that the composer was denied the joy of 
d'the h f th m e¢ | medium of a complementary art the in- ay ag hearing this work when it was given in 
gladdene ih. e heart bes € ey POSCr, tention of the author. There is the The concert in Symphony Hall yester- | Vienna, because he had not money enough 
who certainly, on this occasion, came sinister thought of retreating footsteps, day afternoon presented a well-assorted / tO Day his railroad fare from Zurich.. 
: ‘ : ae 64 ho do not walk programme not too extre in any of its ° — 
he audience sat the steps as of many, w are not too extreme in any of its *) 
into his own.. For the th as other beings, yet draw near and 'nmumbers, since even Loeffler’s romantic [it is always a delight to Haten. to Mme. | 
spellbound, so absorbed that at the whisper without the guarded door.” |; and modern production is masterly, 4 Louise Homer, and we were glad to notice | 
end of the piece there was a pause of And finally, there is the wonderful tangible, and clear. Goetz's single sym-° that, even at the end of an arduous season, 
h l archaic voice of the solo viola d’amore phony is seldom heard. It is somewhat of _ the rich quality of her tones was wunim- 
absolute silence before t e¢ applause (played with inimitable mastery by Mr, the school or Volkmann's symphonies, paired. Wer numbers were in fine con- 
commenced. Ierir) lamenting in a strange and far- ; concise, regular in form, melodic, anc trast with each ether. The Bach air-was 
off manner over the tonal background _ leaning towards the’ strict Classical expressive and pleading, the Gluck number 
—— | supplied by the others instruments. | rather than the free modern style. It 1S | broadly majestic, and the Verdi aria dra- 
MARVEL OF POETIC BEAUTY | This music seems to us the acme of ; the irony of musical history that your ’ matic and sufficiently melodious to appeal 
thi , some | tone- -poetry. It is archaic and legend- : comfortably Situated modern composer, io even the least educated auditor. 
‘Mr: Loeffier composed this musi¢ ary; it is overwhelmingly dramatic; ) with college education, pleasant social Whether the last of these was quite in 
15 years ago. After public perform- above and over all, it is transcendently | position, and large clientele, writes the place ina a ae concert may be ques- 
and this was in accordance with his tripute to the composer is a vain thing, poor struggler, such as Goetz, forced to singing gave such evident pleasure we 
habits as a composer, for he is not on® pecause words stop where music be- wigut di his daily bread even while almost peed not be hyper-critical as to the fitness 
to dash a symphonic poem on paper ging. | helpless with consumption, will Compose of the number. In “Oh Pardon Me!” the 
and hurry it into the concert hall. A But another word site cinta be said for beautiful melody and generally attractive violin obbligato by Mr. Witek was very 
musician of exceptional requirements, py Muck’s performance, which for he at lai effective and the ensemble was excellent. 
he is severely self-critical. .When heé jmaginative sweep and the most sen- [Fe irae at lg Re cae) lta A a al “Divinites du Styx’? does not refer to 
has launched a composition “<q Fe gee sative realization of the composer's symphony has Spey > a ig bday i female golf-champions. but is one of 
i to be cast in a- form 4, ee » isis = tS Cni (1 Q a os sst airs. « , 
eer, it is a p peso ne ag ae rm dream stands out among the greatest ‘Our viands have been so highly spiced | Glucl S srandest 1irs, and its breadth was 
which will en han one decade It je Performances given by this orchestra that the simpler food becomes flavorless, ‘UY thrilling, 
tion # ag op pont ymahgy bt br at nae in recent years, a performance which That Goetz was very sincere in his music Of course, however, the Italian operatic 
has 4 ee ~o die ry iittle dill ron can never be forgotten by those who cannot be doubted, and that he found con- | selection, less deep, less noble, but more 
ser poden i less distinctively his were fortunate enough to be present. solation in tones is shown by the mott. | directly melodic, aroused the chief enthu- 
ventional, a “ Mr. Loeffler, in the audience,, was Which he attached to the symphony,— siasm of the concert. Even without being 
own, than later pieces, such as the lled 1 ti to his feet. ) ‘eohreett og yates yest | 
% ’ at i d taal called severa mes to 8 ree ’ Within thy bosom’s silent chambers led by the applause of the multitude, we 
Pagan Poem" for piano and orchestra. Mme. Homer sang music eminently Seck refuge from the storms of Life.’’ : . the h 
Be that as it may, ‘‘La Mort de Tin- SME gle can heartily praise the way in which it 
: Suited to her noble voice, and the dig- Chis is but another form of the = was sung. Mime. Homer was Certainly in 
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mage 5g pateay ly» ab nity and PePORp of her style. Her first (by Von Schober) which Schubert set to} her best vein in this concert, 

audiences when it was first performed, air was Pardon Me” from Bach's music, which ran thus:— But every number gave pleasure yester- 

was yesterday a marvel of beauty and St. Matthew Passion. She sang the air d AY and we hav e seldom heard a symphony 

logic and coherence, a score éndlessiy with full appreciation of its devout and concert where the applausive evidence of 
tragic character, and also -with ex- public appreciation was so continuous. 


suggestive and poetic in its develop- sage 
f ceptional and adequate appreciation of ansoenn winngion 
ment, and a score to which any one o the splendid long line of the musical 


the more advanced composers of today!) oases and Mr. Witek’s violin solo 


ight well be proud to sign his name. é 
nae tite pamantic and thrilling music | Placed the musican by the side of the 
singer. 


there are occasionally hints of the 
style of Chabrier or Debussy, but the OE A 

matter is one of the letter rather than ; SYMPHONY CONCERT 
the spirit. Occasionally, as it were, | 

the composer uses a modern idiom, 

fashioned by another, because he finds 

the idiom most suitable for his pur- FULL OF INTEREST 
pose. His composition is fascinating, | 

not only by reason of its mood, its rich 

harmony and wealth of instrumental 

color but also on account of the ex- | BRILLIANT PROGRAMME 
treme simplicity and logic of the musi-. 


cal structure, made with the utmost, if ef 1 * BRILLIANTLY GIVEN 


economy of materials as the endless 


‘“Thou Holy Art, how oft in sad grey hours 

When Life’s horizon seemed all dark to be 

Hast thou upheld me with thy mighty powers 

And oped a purer, better world to me.”’ 

The sufferers seem to have found beauty 
and consolation in Music, while the pros- 
perous moderns find chiefly new progres- 


We are not in sympathy with all of Mr. 
Loeffler’s music and we are against the 
, 7 ; , > " Maeterli ‘k, 
sions, novel combinations of instruments Porredi vig’ tyr OF eenensea ts a Bit 
€ . } 1» ._ * =] : ; ; . : 5 
and rhythmic Cross-purposes in it. Lae is graphic in the Death of Tintagiles, 

he scoring is of the simplest, the regu- even if like Tristan and Charles II. he igs 
lar classical forces, plus trombones. ln a long time in dying. The interest is sus- 
Goetz handles these better than Schumann, | va leart also by hearing the unusual instru- 
and as well as Mendelssohn. There is a ment, the Viol D’Amore. This is an instru- 
little departure from strict form in the first ment like a viola, but. with 14 strings 
movement, since the subordinate theme seven of which are under the finger-board 
and the closing theme are really spun out and are not played on at all, merely resound- 
of _the chief theme. I he development ing sympathetically to the notes played on 
which follows 18s masterly, always ingen- the seven str ings above the finger-board. 
ious, never ugly. 1 here 1S some affection ‘he result is a very tender and expressive 
displayed for the flute in this and in other tone. The harmonics on this instrument 
parts of the symphony, and our excellent are ineffably sweet. Why has it gone out 
| flautists deserve honorable mention. The of use? Because it is very difficult to play 
ion atated. An the’ fitat- pakes. teatity. horns and trumpets also were of excellent and requires much tuning. They used to 
Yes: For Mr. Loeffler there is no Mme. Homer and Mr. Loeffler Share | quality in their copious work, say of the lute-player, that if he lived to 
need to beg off on accusations of form- Lia The first movement is the least interest- be 80 he had probably spent 60 years tuning | 
lessness committed in the name of the . the Honors—Goetz’s Symphony ing, of the symphony, in spite.of its Inge- jis instrument, and much the same/might. 

19 nuity. -The second and third Movements be told of the artist upon the Viol @’ Amore. 
: ate veritable gems, containing enough pit mr. Ferir played the difficult instru-— 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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MOZART, SYMPHONY in D major, No. 1, (K. 504.) (B.& H. 38) 
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uilent with much charm and conquered the 
trying passages easily. No instrument could 
so fittingly picture Tintagiles as this one, 
and Mr. Loeffler showed his artistic sense 
in choosing it. 


In fact the composer’s orchestral skill 


is evident in every part of this work... 


Mr. Loeffler is certainly one of the world’s 
great masters of tone-coloring. He was 
cbliged to bow his acknowledgments 
geveral times from his seat in the gallery, 
to very long-continued applause. 

Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonora No. 1’ is not as 
good as No. 2, or No. 3, but it is just as 
well to keep it frem growing dusty upon 
the shelf. It is about of the rank of the 
“Dedication of the House,’’ or of the 
‘“mdelio’? overture, which would not be 
often heard if ‘“‘Beethoven” had not been 
the composer’s name. lIlowever it is just 
as well not to let the rising generation 
forget it and its good performance made 
a dignified end to a concert that had many 
more pleasing features than some that we 
can recall. 


Visiting Artist Presenting Con- 
tralto Arias of Bach, Gluck and 
Verdi Wins Enthusiastic Ac- 


claim at Symphony Rehearsal 


Chr. Science Monilor ~~ 
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ril 16,1914. 
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Singing arias that demanded great re- 
source of tone and large technical equip- 


ment, Mme. louise Homer, contralto, ap-| 


peared as soloist at the twenty-second 


<< & 
y 


laria (in Halian)~from “Alceste”; ©, \\ 
Loéffler, dramatic poem, “Tintagiles’ 
Verdi, aria from fourth act of “Do 
Carlos”; Beethoven, overture to “Leon 
ora,” No. 1. op. 138. 


he fully relishes its value as one of the 
secondary products of the orchestral 
imagination. A man who tried to inter- 
pret this work as one of the sublime 
achievements of German musical art 
would make a sad thing of it indeed. 


The Gaetz symphony is a masterpiece 
of craftmanship only, -but when it is. 
presented by a conductor who appre-| 


ciates it as much, its effect is just as 


satisfying as if it were the culminating | 


word of German aspiration. 


Mme. Homer, singer whose voice has. 
never wholly lost its native American | 


quality from its training in the studios 
of Europe, sang the old-school arias of 
Bach and Gluck with dignity of style 
and impeccable command of phrasing. 
She sang them in a way to impress her 
Aisteners with the power of the music 
to stand in the company of modern vocal 
| writing. She read them in the feeling 
own time rather than in the 


of _ her 
time of the early oratorio composer or 
|in that of the early opera composer. 
She did not infuse them with historic 


mood. She did not make them docu- 
| ments of early and late eighteenth- 


Success comes to a conductor in a 
composition like the Goetz symphony if. 


public rehearsal of the Boston Symphony | century musica] Europe. But an artis! 
Orchestra on Friday afternoon and won| in her position as opera and concert 
a reward of applause that but few contralto probably has very little to 
American artists attain. The leading! say about such things. They are no 
orchestral number on the program was a doubt. largely determined by the studio 
symphony by one of the minor German) drillmasters. .And it is a question 
music makers, a work of surpassing’ whether the documentary method of in- 
beauty in melodic line and of remarka- | terpretation is the better one anyway. 
ble grace in structure. It was a day| For it often becomes mere musical dress: 
when artistic comeliness prevailed; it) ™g up that has nothing but illustrative 
was also a day when the American ideal) value. 

jin music had its opportunity. For down Brilliantly the orchestra presented Mr. 
from the orchestra library shelf with the, Loeffler’s music of “Tintagiles.” The 


béautiful symphony Dr. Muck brought 
a tone poem of Loeffler that for charm 
of instrumental color and persuasiveness 
of message is not to be easily matched. 
To complete things, the music director 
added one of the small works -of Bee- 
thoven to his program, which in detail 


| work is a masterful exploit in descriptive 
writing, masterful because it gives thé 
mood and emotion of tle scenes on which 
| it is based rather than actual pictures, 
The poem is constructed on the best 
theory of representative music and | 
shows an American composer keeping t¢ 


read as follows: Hermann Goetz, sym-)| art of his country on-the highest plane. 
phony in F major, op..9; Bach, aria (in| 
English) from “St. Matthew,” Gluck, 
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“Schlemihl’’, SYMPHONIC PORTRAIT fer FuLL 
gio. 


ORCHESTRA and TENOR SOLO 
First Performance in this Country 
SYMPHONY in B flat major, (B.&H. No. 12) 
I. Largo: Allegro vivace. 
II. Ada 
III. Menuetto: Allegro 


SYMPHONY in D major (K. 504) 
IV. Finale: Presto. 


I. Adagio; Allegro. 


Ir. Andante. 
III. Finale: Presto. 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1913--14 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
XXIII. GONGERY. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 25, AT 3 P. M. 
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yne-Poem at the - 
Symphony Concerts Be- 
tween Mozart and - 
| Haydn 


, 
Yi By H. T. P 
XTREMES met in the ym- 
phony Concert yesterday after- 
noon when it began with Mo- 

zart’s little symphony in D 

major, dated 1786, and _ pro- 
ceeded with Reznicek’s ‘‘Symphonic Bi- 
ography: Schlemihl,’’ dated—emphatically— 
1912. In matter and in manner Mozart’s 
symphony is altogether of its time. Three 
movements suffice for it—a slow Introduc- 
tion leading into a _ spirited Allegro; a 
songful Andante, and the inevitable spark- 
ling Rondo for the Finale. If at that time 
Mozart had begun to write slow introduc- 
tions by way of new departure in his sym- 
phonies, as yet he seldom included min- 
uets as quasi-scherzos in them. Similarly 
the symphony is altogether of Mozart writ- 
ing at his ease in the relatively. happy 
years at Prague. The Introduction, with 
its stout unisons and vigorous chords, with 
little figures and turns racing upward be- 
twéen them, begins in proper semblance of 
the dignified accomplishment of a serious 
task before gravely attentive audiences 
in powdered periwigs and brocaded skirts. 
The music almost summons the. yellow 
candle-light in which they sat listening. 
According to the chronicles of the time, 
they found the transition into the Allegro 
‘“‘surprising’’ and counted the music gen- 
erally ‘‘swift and fiery.’’ 

In this 1914, nobody is “‘surprised’”’ at the 
transition, artfully as Dr. Muck devised it; 
everybody will agree that the symphony is 
‘“‘swift,’’ especially under the conductor's 
light and elastic pace and accent; while 
some of us will like to fancy that even now 
there are darts of Mozart’s white fire in it 
—shadowed in the Introduction, bright and 
clear in the Allegro, flashing, like dancing 
sunlight, in the Finale. Light as they are in 
this symphony, 
seem to spring into life out of chords and | 
unisons that are a kind of heralding for 
them; quickly out of the attendant fig- 
ures, they are expanding into melody that 
in the Allegro beats to a glad rhythm and 
in the Finale to one that tingles gaily. 


Fancy begins to weave arabesques around | 


them and they run their course of trans- 
parent development in diaphanous tones. 
Mozart’s harmonies and timbres 
not recondite even for those days; 
they are as spontaneous as his melodies; 
but, unlike not a few of our latter-day 
strivings with both, each stroke counts. 


The ear hears it in the music; the eye does | 


nk. — i ” 25, “4 


Mozart’s musical thoughts , 


are | 
rather 


‘not merely note it on the engraved: a: 


The whole symphony is glad music 
the Andante, it is artful music, too, in 
delicate suspensions, the melting phrases, 
the sunny little arabesques, the upwelling 
song, as though Mozart loved it for its 
own releasing sake. From the heart he. 
wrote, though in the day’s work he may not 
have thought twice whence the im ‘ 
came. 


Pure Mozart, if ever he wrote such’ pe i 
sic, is this symphony, and through most of 
its course yesterday it sounded like pure | 
Mozart even though a big orchestra was 
playing it. The euphonies, the suavities, 
the fioritura of the wind choir In the An 
dante and the glint of the strings in the 
Finale might have rejoiced Mozart’s ear. 
In the one the music kept its soft texture 
and its luminous transparency; in the 
other it lost not a sparkle of its clear. 
brightness. Possibly, however, though it. 
is perilous to speculate about hearing in the 
Elysian Fields, he might have listened less 
gladly to the chords and other more. 
heavily accented passages in the sym- 
phony. Try as conductor and men may: 
and Dr. Muck is not as sensitive in this 
respect as he might be—the sheer tonal’ |. 
mass of the string makes the emphasis 
and the contrast too weighty and so upsets 
the proportion of the music and halts its 
winged pace. Mozart heard no such Vol- 
ume of emphatic tone as he wrote; there | 
ought to be some way for a large orches-. 
tra in a big hall to avoid this innocent yio- 
lence to the airiest and most diaphanous 
music that man has yet composed. | 

It is the intrinsic quality of Mozart’s mu- 
sic and not the comparative sizes of his or- 
chestra and ours that makes this mass and 
this emphasis perilous to it. Haydn used 
an orchestra relatively little larger than 
Mozart’s; but the playing of his symphony 
in B-flat at the end of the concert brought 
no thought of disproportionate power and 
stress in the string choirs. .Haydn’s mus 
is stouter-fibred; the ornament is less dell- 
cate; the melodic curve less sensitive Ly 
plastic; the texture is not so diaphanous; 
the rhythm and movement less light-foo i 
the expressive quality more direct. Se nt : 
ment in the eighteenthicentury sense of. the 
word smiled or mused out of Mozart’s sym- 
phony; homelier feeling sang out of 
Haydn’s. Where Mozart is graceful, as in 
his allegro, Haydn with his is lively. Where 
Mozart is gay, as in his rondo, Haydn in his 
Finale of contra-dances is exuberant. Mo-) 
mart’s song in his slow movement ramb les 
where fancy leads it; Haydn’s expands ; 
the waxing of honest feeling. The stou ter 
music of the lesser man so bearg th 7 
weight of tone and the energy of a Ce ae 
that string-choirs nowadays and conductors | 
too, instinctively and innocently Bive it. 
The proportions and the intrinsic qua tty. 
of Haydn’s music seldom seem to suffe 
under performance in a big hall by a. ‘bi » 
orchestra, when the conductor brings sueh | 
understanding and expertness to it as. Dr. 
Muck did yesterday. To some of us, tn the 





umbres, screams with dissonance, titiliates Tah 4 
with vulgar progressiéns, lays blurred and 2 %, 
changeful tonal outlines upon the ear, 

; transmogrifying itself as by neurotic or | 
drugging impulse. Yet with all this effort || 
it is the least vivid music in the whole / 
tone-poem. There is atmosphere of its | 
kind in plenty: but there is by no means + 
all the fantastic suggestion that Reznicek | 


Pid MA a ARTY abet Mh ky | a Pe i Ti nr AL Se anes name 
| music Sa ay similar conditions does wat | tonal images follows freely but perceptibly | 


the orthodox outline. Without break and | 
with skilful transition, the music becomes 4. 
scherzo, in the contemporary sense of mond | 


eee ae 


'. Reznicek’s tone-poem, played between the 
|] two symphonies and separated from each || 2nd form; an unmistakable slow movement | 
| by an isolating pause, is no masterpiece, || follows and culminates; and there is long | 

‘ut it is well designed, well accomplished, | 4nd vivid transition into a finale that might 

‘stoutly imagined, highly interesting and | be the end of a symphony in the free de- 


‘once and again largely impressive music, || lineative sense. Reznicek often disdains 


COTS ee 


— 
es “ ee. 
~ 


The model in more respects than one is | 
easy to discover—the larger tone-poems of | 
Strauss from ‘‘Hin Heldenleben,” through | 
the “Sinfonia Domestica.”’ Reznicek’s | 
“Symphonic Biography’ has in its degree 
not a few of the virtues of its prototypes 
and it has also an individuality of its own. 
Reznicek is no second Strauss, since he 


lacks the wondrous projecting powers and | 


the irresistible force of the greater com- 
poser whereby his music lays hold upon 


the minds and seizes the imaginations of | 


those that hear. Therein lies Strauss’s gen- 


pulses and walking in the musical ways of 
his German time and catching not a little 
of its sentimentalizings and philosophizings 
as he pursues his course. 

Reznicek follows many of the Straussian 
procedures and uses a very large and di- 
versified orchestra Straussian-wise. He 
utilizes the procedure and he employs the 
orchestra with ability and to result. He is 
not filling out forms because they are the 
regular thing in the regular way—a process 
quite as possible in an “advanced” tone- 
poem as in an academic symphony. He 
does not merely contemplate his magnitude 
of means with internal satisfactions and 
little else after the manner of many a 
young composer of this day. He works his 
forms as he uses his orchestra, with ima- 
ginative design, imaginative invention, plen- 
tiful ability and plentiful outcome. He has 
set himself a job in composition of a cer- 
| tain. sort and manfully, ably and impres- 
sively he has accomplished it. But itis hard 
to believe this “Symphonic Biography” the 
spontaneous and irrepressible expression of 
Reznicek’s mind and spirit; whereas with 
Strauss’s tone-poems, early and late, and 
with his music-dramas the listener realizes 
_that they are inevitable to the composer, 
_ that he could think and feel in no other 
| Way and express himself in no other, down 
to the least of his harmonies and timbres 
_0r up to the most intricate of his poly- 
Phony. Strauss, at his best, is little short 
Of genius; Reznicek at his fullest is only 
_ Plentiful and excited talent. 


the orthodox symmetries and interrelations, 
as every composer, with imagination, in- 
dividuality and vital purpose does nowna- 
days; but he has keen sense of form: he 
makes his music rise steadily out of itsel!: 
and he is astute in the correlating repeti- 


tion of his tonal images in the themes of 


The Man and the voice of the Destiny, 
which are the creative and the contending 
forces of the tone-poem. 


—_——- --—— 


For the poetic design, as the convenient 


| words go, of this ‘“‘Symphonic Biography’ 
jus and Reznicek is no more than a com- } 
poser of ripe talent, feeling the musical im. ' 


is the picturing of the life of a Man 
narried and ultimately conquered by Fate. 
The Man is only “‘Schlemihl,” a Vague and 
generic term fof a restless human spirit, 


at war with itself and existence, rising to : 


ideal heights, sinking tto vile depths and 
tortured always by implacable Fate. The 
first movement flings out the tonal image 
of The Man and it does strike the im- 
agination. Reznicek has devised and 
proclaimed it well. It runs its course in 
the music as with youthful energy and con- 
fidence. It answers with thrilling elo- 
quence the sombre and hollow voice of 
Fate—another well-imagined\ and well-pro- 
jected tonal image—warning and wmen- 
acing it. The music shrills into’ the 
higher registers of the instruments, cracks 
into dissonances, falls into gasping pro- 
gressions, turns restless and black. The 
spirit of The Man is beginning to sink and 
shatter. 

In the scherzo that ensues it has sunk 
into debauches of the imagination and the 
flesh. The ‘‘orgy,’’ as Reznicek’s notes eo 
the score call it, is not an honest “orgy’’ 
in the old-fashioned sense in which Ber- 
lioz and Tschaikowsky wrote such music. 
Rather it is a neurotic orgy, in which 
The Man sees sinister, mocking, distorted 
images, companions with them, receives 
uncanny sensations and vile pleasures from 
them. His body is in some haunt of the 
vulgarly dissolute—hear rhythms like to 
those of Charpentier’s Montmartre in 
‘“Julien’’—but his mind is filled with the 
images of debauched sensibility and de- 
base imagination. The figures out of 
Beardsley’s ‘‘Comedy-Ballet of Marion- 
ettes,’’ forgotten these ten year in England 


seeks. 
music to carry. 

Again the Voice of Destiny warns and 
menaces through the shrillness; tumult 
and titillation still and the music advances 


| into the Adagio of conjugal happiness. The 
image | 
| worthy of Strauss in’ its ingratiating, in- : 
| Sinuating and sered quality, 


Man loves. The Woman, a tonal] 


returns his 
love. The child’s voice pipes affectionately 
to them. The music swells ‘into delicate 


| and intimate glorification of their devotion 
' and happiness. 
melodies, interwine glamorously and touch- > 


The themes expand into 


ingly and there are moments of beautiful 
music seductive in their suggestion of inner 
and tense feeling. Now shall he go forth 
conquering and to. conquer. 
one of Reznicek’s striking themes proclaims 
him. Then, the inevitable polyphonic bar- 
tles and harmonic and instrumenta] ago- 
nies. The combat waxes. Wisps of themes, 
like the ghost of the Huns before Rome, 
battle in the air; Reznicek harries his or- 
chestra; it in turn harries his tonal] images: 


He specifies too many images for | 


Once more ~ : 
embracing even the Cuckoo and the 


Introduces Reznicek’s Vivid 
Tone Biography, 
“Schlemihl.” — 


cave ere APs de cf (ip 
As near a thing to a’ sensatiohal sur- 
prise as is ever permitted.at the Sym- 
phony concerts was sprung yesterday 
when ‘a “Symphonic Biography,’ by 
mil Nikolaus von Reznicek, bearing 
the title of ‘“Schlemihl,” received its 
first American performance. | 
It is a Straussian sort of tone pic- 
ture scored for full modern orchestra, 


Glockenspiel, and requiring the services 


of a tenor to sing the dying prayer of 


the man who fell in the battle of life, 
This solo, written in the same vivid, 
realistic style as the preceding chap- 


the Man remembers old happinesses and old } ters of the tonal biography, was sung 


| prides and the agony of remembrance is 


Sharper than the agony of defeat. The 
Voice of Fate, dooming now, sounds across 
the stress of this living; the tumult dies 
in exhaustion. It has been thrilling in the 
rush, the power, 
of its tonal kind. The music falls as into a 
black pit of silence broken only by the 
echoing voice of fate, ominous, awaiting, 
implacable. 

Then out of the depths in spent strength 
2nd weary agony, The Man cries for mercy. 


Reznicek — mistakenly perhaps — gives his 
Prayer to a tenor voice—-Mr. Shirley’s yes- , 


terday — above a hushed orchestra, gains 


an artificial contrast and not a climax, and 
writes unimpressive music. Destiny answers 
not. The theme of The Man—a great theme 
the whole or-. 
_chestra to front Fate for the last time; 


now — surges up through 


its voice is like the hymn of the thousands 
So Striving and smitten. Then, of a sud- 


den, Reznicek transmogrifies his theme, It 


Shivers and falls away before our ears and 


the fragments are wafted off on music, 


that parts and vanishes into wisps into the 


air, “Vanity of vanities,” saith the Preach- 


son. 
the ordered wildness | 


admirably by Clarence B. Shirley, . 
“Schlemihl’” will undoubtedly be 
classed by popular vote among -the 
most interesting novelties of the sea- 
Though it is conceived and writ- 
ten in the style ,of Richard Strauss, 
and though it must inevitably recall 
the great Strauss tone poem, “Death: 
and Transfiguration,’ at the same time 
it is no mere copy of reminiscence. It 
has individuality, and, from the techni- 
cal point of view, real distinction. A 
place among the meritorious musical 
curiosities of the times must be found 
for it. Betta 
Sandwiched in between two such: 
graceful, old-fashioned masterpieces as 
the Mozart symphony in D-major and 
the Haydn symphony in B-flat major, 
it commanded attention by reason of 


the striking contrast furnished by its 


graphic sketches of an everyday trag- | 
edy. The piece may be described as a) 


|sYmphonic sermon penned in the pie- 


turesque musical speech typleal of the 


times. : 
A spirited performance, led in Dr. 
manner, 


Muck’s most § enthusiastic 


| Following aptly the Straussian model, 
which is now the model of most German 
composers of middle age, the musical and 
the emotional, pictorial and quasi-philo- 


er, all is vanity—except the power, the | aroused well-deserved applause, 
pleasure and the excitement of recording « 


_ it. eh MR , 


and America, but still vivid in Germany, 
torture him like the imps of dreams—the 
f hump-backed flute-player, the insinuating 
Sophic design of the “Symphonic a | and evil singing-woman, the perverted 
raphy,’ mate well, Like Kin Helden-| gancer. Gross images cross his brain— 
leben, it masks an_ intrinsically SyM-~- harridans riding sows like a new and 
Phonic form behind the glamoring veils of | abased sort of witches. He hears vaguely 
the freedom of a tone-poem. There is a| g debauched dance tune. So through the 
clear first movement in which the procla- scherzo, the music whistles with sharn-set 


The program for next week’s final 
concerts is made up of the third sym- 
phony by Saint-Saens, Bach’s Braden- 
burg concerto, Beethoven’s “Corio- 
lanus” overture and the “Die Meister-, 


KL SE 
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singer’ prelude. ' ay 
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(From the Yellow Book) 


Beardsley’s Suggestion to Reznicek 


IOGRAPHY BY 


ORCHESTRA’ 


Ml crab A/a, 2$/ ig. 
Rezicek’s Work, ‘S¢hlemihl’ Is 
Played for First Time in 
Boston at Rehearsal. 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The 23d public rehearsal of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, Dr. Muck, conduc- 


tor, took place yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall, The program was as 


follows: 


Symphony in D major (K, 504)....Mozart 

Symphonic Biography ‘“‘Schlemihl,”’ 
Reznicek 

Symphony in B fiat major (B, and H. 


No. l Haydn 


Rezicek’s ‘Symphonic Biography’ was 
performed here for the first time in this 


country. The overture to Reznicek’s 


“Donna Diana’ was played at a Sym- 
phony concert in December, 189; other- 
wise the composer is known in boston 
only by reputation. 


sis of “Schlemihl,’”’ tirst of all infirms 
the hearer that the music has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the familiar 
story of Peter Schlemihl, the Man that 


lost his shadow. This music portrays 


in tones the life of an ambitious, capable 


man who struggles constantly against} gipguss 


‘ 
1} 
if 


' 


| 


bad luck until at last, discouraged and{ 


abandoned, he allows himself ‘‘to sink 
into Nirvana.’’ The hero, iike the man 
lin Poe’s ‘‘Raven,’”’ is 


| Some unhappy master whom unmerciful Dis- 
| aster 
| Followed fast and followed faster, 


| “There is a proud theme characteriz- 


Walpurgis night. : | . 

The man outlives his wallowing. He 
meets the woman that becomes his wife, 
his helpmate. With her and their child 
he for a time knows happiness. He is 
imperiously summoned to battle for ex- 
istence. Misfortunes come upon him. 
He was not made to struggle with the 
world. His nature is not adaptable. His 
health gives way. 

He prays for outward and inward 
peace, (The text of the prayer is 
Goethe’s ‘“‘Wandrers Nachtlied,” and it 
is sung by a tenor). He makes again a 


brave endeavor. At last, disgusted with, 
the world, disheartened, he strives no | 


more. 

It has been hinted that this sym- 
phonic ‘“‘biography”’ might be considered 
in a@ measure an “autobiography.” 
Reznicek was favored by birth. His 
father was a lieutenant-general of high 
social position; his mother was a prin- 
cess. He was uncommonly gifted by 
nature, An accomplished musician, an 
experienced conductor, he is well versed 
in the other arts. It is said that he 
has not satisfied his own ambitions; 
not that he is a Jack of all trades; but, 
to use a homely expression, there is a 
screw loose in his make-up. 

However this may be, we are now 


chiefly interested in the symphonic }| 


i, 
’ 
/ 
| 
/ 


work, Having chosen his subject, Rez-— 


nicek treats it in an imaginative -‘man- ] 


ner, in a manner at times wildly. fan-. 


tastical. He has musical, as well as 
intellectual ideas, and this work ig much 


more than “literature.’”’ His themes 
have decided character and they are 


skilfully and _ effectively introduced. | 


Thus the return of the Man’s motive 


thrilled, not merely interested. It is 
true that in the first section there are 
a few suggestions of Strauss’s “Hel- 
denheben,”’ but they lie in the general 
plan and in a very short phrase that 
recalls the pedants’ grumbling at 
The hints are few. The com- 
position as a whole is strikingly orig- 


(\inal: in thematic material, in the har- 


! 
' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ing the man. ‘J'hen came hints at his | 
‘fate. For a time he is dissolute. There! 


is a section entitled “Orgy,” in which 
the manly theme is distorted, A trio is 


suggested by Aubrey Beardsley’s comedy ' 
ballet of marionettes for performance at. 
the Theatre Impossible, three pictures | 
‘that were published in the second vol- | 


‘ume of the “Yellow Book.’ Pictures of | 


a woman dancer, a mad flute player, the | 
‘marionette orchestra with its leader, a, 
‘humpbacked dwarf and a_= singing) 


lwoman. There are explanatory notes 


in the score that Reznicek did not in-| 


“elude in his analysis. From them we 


learn that some of the women in the 
orgy were foul, not fair, creatures for a 


monic scheme, and in the instrumenta- 
tion which is often daring and brilliant, 
never experimental. There is momen- 
ary use of one or two old German 
songs. 

The Scherzo, an orgy, is, indeed, an 
orgy with amazing dissonances, with a 
wildness of fancy and an audacity. of 
invention that make the “orgies” of 
Berlioz seem like an old-fashioned Fri- 
day evening prayer meeting in a New 
England village. Here tne composer 


gives loose reins to his fancy, still it is! 


under control. The Adagio contains 


}nobly beautiful strains, while the Love 
scene is in an exalted, not an earthly, 


mood. And to the end the composer's 
fancy does not droop. The struggles of 


when the opening section is repeated , 


The composer, writing his own analy-|lig superbly managed. The hearer is) 


the soul and the confusion that lead 10} 


hopelessness and despair are powerfully 


depicted; the final endeavor to risé above!” 


all obstacles, to climb the heights, is 
grandly expressed. All in ail, a remark- 


Lee »——’ 





able work that does not depend for Its 
general effect on a knowledge of the 


-composer’s argument, Here and there 


may .be trivialities, or rather superflui- 
ties, but’. the impression made by 
“Schlemihl’’ as a whole was marked. 
Nor will it prove momentary and fleet- 
ing. The performance was such as only 
the Boston Symphony orchestra led by 
Dr. Muck could give.. Conductor, Mr 
Clarence Shirley, who sang the tenor 
solo, and the orchestra were obliged to 
acknowledge the applause. 


ould seem that having c 


+t 


ga “two-tone poems—the one in 
which he r ht 
‘with the foes to life, only to succumb 


he relates the hero’s grim fig 
to them, and the other, a page from his 

iary in the bosom of his family— 

eznicek has set about also to write a 
biography: of man, one involving the old 
idea of a losing conflict. If his pro- 
tagonist struggles hard before permit- 
ting his soul to embark for Nirvana, he 
may console himself with the reflection 
that he has lived much. 


ana carries nim down to 
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a knowledge of his orchestra, Rey: He 
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uished, although the opening fiz- tive,” as some like to call Moza 
« . * has. r- oy 4 


aCWhile free in form, there is 4 plan 


and design in the scheme of develop- 


ment, and the hearer feels the score to ¥ 


be the work of a man who writes with 


also writes with a heavy hand. ile 
a vast amount of powder is exploded in 


the course of the battle, when all is | 1 


over the listener feels profound relief 


that the smoke 
rather than any deep or epic compas- 


has cleared away,. With humanity and feeling. 


i 


great deal of music which was highly 
emotional in its day, and is still so, in 


Music 


“music, not an aimiable. succession of 
‘musical. “pattern weaving”—another 
favorite phrase falsely applied to a 


nany cases—a movement that throbs 


{ 
| 
| 


; 
; 


‘ angved | this hero appears as 
The program was shrewdly arranged. Being a modern, 
iibentt’s symphony without a minuet is. a eceees yon hind patste~ tree pene 
a delightful work, graceful, suave, noW | that age is afar off, and sows his wild 
tender, now sparkling, masterly in work- oats with a prodigal hand. The score 
/manship. It was beautifully performed. contains graphic directions concerning 
‘The more familiar symphony of Haydn ' this ‘‘fantastical orgy’’ wherein the coms 
‘gave a final contrast. There was a | poser, pas, enon te figures in. ae rey 
Th , . 1» | Beards ; A 
bo here apatammai WOTORS.: GAG - Atte 'Marionettes,’”’ pass across his vision. 


- But carousing has its day. The youth 
The program of the concerts next determines to marry and settle down. 


sion for the defunct hero. His end wan also that reminds literally of Don 
: eee es ee ee . . “4 
‘peaceful; perhaps he was cheered by the! Giovanni. And certainly Dr. Muck’s 


memories of his florid youth. — = ; id oj : ; “ 

ite Clarence Hk’ Bhivian Rept ‘than anal interpretation did justice to its con 
prayer for tenor within the bounds of tents. 
the piece, Dr Muck and the men Save 
a performance of the highest virtuosity, 
for the technical demands appear of 
great difficulty. i 

The program opened with Mozart’s pr, 


ae ee eee 


MUCK INSTITUTES PAUSE 


Muck made an important and 


| 


| 


| 


week, the last of the season, is as fol- 
lows: Saint-Saens, symvonony No. 3, 
C-Minor; Bach, Brandenburg Concerto, 
No. 8: Beethoven, overture to “Corio- 


lanus’’:; Wagner, Prelude to “The Meis- 
tersingers.”’ 


“SGHLEMIHL” NEW 
ORCHESTRAL NOVELTY 


‘serious minded, 


A wife appears in the German fashion, 
sincere, lovable, and 
the transformation begins. There is 
sedate music. The organ suggests the 
church and a solemn marriage cere- 
mony. The hero begins to stay at 
home nights. In due time the oboe 
announces the birth of a child. Scenes 
of adoration and quiet rapture follow, 
but necessity and the strife of the 
world interrupt them. A stormy pe- 
riod ensues The hero encounters re- 
verses and gets down on his luck. On 
a random guess he loses his job, but 
the cost of living mounts higher and 


higher. SAC 
©%6/'¢! "Gne would suppose he faces desti- 


Clever Scoring Combined 
With Boisterousness. 


Or Muck and Players Give Virtuase 


\servatory and conducts opera. 


Performance of the New Piece, 


At the last Symphony rehearsal yes- 
terday afternoon of the season but one, 


Dr Muck played for the first time in 
this country Emil Nikolaus von Rez-' 
a Symphonic Bio- | 
graphy” for large orchestra, organ and’ 
_ incidental tenor solo. | 
|” The composer lives in Berlin, where he 


hnicek’s *Schlemihl, 


is a teacher of composition in a con- 
He has 


‘been court conductor at Weimar and 
,Mannheim and has had experience as a 


conductor in the theatre in other 
German cities. 


Reznicek has stipulated that in subject 


Perhaps at this crisis there is 
a fire. Unquestionably it is a terrible 
moment, for the din is ear-splitting. 
One can see figures jumping out of the 
fourth-story windows with a phono- 
graph or a brass bedstead in one hand 
and a dollar bill in the other. 

Mr Reznicek has denoted what un- 
doubtedly are troublesome times, but 


tution. 


hardly succeeds in making his hero’s 


fight piteous, much less tragic. 


The introduction of a tenor voice to! 
'sing for the hero a final prayer for 
peace has the element of novelty and. 
‘-adds the value of a text, 


Florent Schmitt used voices for their 


color as instruments with striking ef- | 
The final ascent > 


fect in his “Salome.” 
into Nirvana is soothing after the up- 


roar, and all trust that the hero has_ 


made proper provision for his family. 

None can doubt the skill displayed in 
scoring a work such as this, which de- 
mands a large modern orchestra with 
the full accessories in the wind and 
percussion. There are indisputably 
clever effects gained. The orgy may be 
said to be brilliant in the German man- 
ner, yet to hear Reznicek’s music only 


stimulates the keener a desire to see 


what Debussy or Mr Loeffler or Florent 
Schmitt would accomplish with Beayds- 
ley’s marionettes, figures that are fan- 
tastic, bacchanalian, but not boisterous. 


this orchestra. 


although | 


Symphony in D major (K. 504), played |..6) innovatton in the divisions of 


with the beauty in tone and in propor- 


tion to be expected from Dr Muck andj} hls programme, mn 
The Reznicek novelty Symphonic poem, ‘‘Peter Scehlemil,’ by 


for a new work, a 


was followed by Haydn’s Symphony in KMmil NicRolaus vion Reznicek, played 


B flat major. 


SYMPHONY 
PERFORMS A 
NEW WORK 


Reznicek’s “Peter 


Schlemil” Given 


a Hearing 


P owt 
BY OLIN DOWNES 

Mozart’s symphony in D major 
(Kochel 504), not often heard at the 
Symphony concerts, opened the pro- 
gramme of the 23d public rehearsal 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Carl Muck conductor, yesterday 
afternocn in Symphony Hall. This 


, Every - big 
. treated, 


tvocation? 


fo: the first time in Boston, was pre- 
ceded and followed by an intermission. 
work could well be thus 
for a period of rest before 
and a period of leisure to classify im 
pressions after, is soothing to 


who has to take -his snapshot after 
the. concert. And are not these the 
devs of snap judgments? 


the | 
-mind and valuable to the poor -eritic 


Do not the: 


young lions of the press roar quickly 


and. confidently on the smallest pro- 
Alas! they . do. 

Reznicek’s new ~work is called 
“Schlemil, a symphonic biography’’ for 
ful; orchestra, tenor solo and organ. 
The-tenor part was taken by Clarence 
Shirley. It is. a prayer that tiis 
Schlemil offers up for his soul after a 
toilsome and stormy career. The com- 
poser tells us that Schlemil is not the 
famous hero who loses his shadow, but 
‘a modern man pursued by misfor- 
tune, who goes to destruction in the 


conflict between his ideal and his ma-. 


terial existence.,’’ A 
this! A theme 
abreast of the times—and 


striking theme 
dramatic and 


behind .the times. 


There is occasional heavy wit in this. 


piece and very bald and obvious orches- 
tral tricks supposed, presumably, to 


make the hearer with a real fine sense. 
irony laugh at: 
Oh yes! One 


Of musical humor or 
Mr. Reznicek’s subtleties. 
laughs, as one finally laughs at the best 
pun of an insufferable being who hag 
been trying to say something funny all 
day. There are a few effective: and 
beautiful passages of sustained melody 


evelr 
then, the 
German “Zeitgeist”? is so likely to be 


Reznicek’s musicianship is thoroughly 
grounded and commendable. He can. 
fling a series of impressions in bread | 
strokes upon his canvas and still keep a. 
line of thought, He can make an idea, | 
rhythm or melodic, yield him an effect, 
a bit of atmosphere, and pass on to an- 
other in sharp contrast, but abrupt 
transition does not become chaos, or 
groping uncertainty. There are pas- 
sages of imagination and some of true 


a«wsta me S83 ner Whee 


matter his symphonic ‘“‘lebensbild” has 
nothing to do with the Schlemihl of 
KE. T. A. Hoffmann’s story or of Offen- 
bach’s opera, who lost his shadow to 
the courteson Giulietta. This Schlemihl, 
‘Says the composer, is merely the man 
of today, who embarks upon life un- 
daunted and filled with courage, but is 
pursued by an evil fortune that wrecks 


work seems one of the most beauti-' or orchestration. By courtesy, the com. ° 
ful and valuable in the list of the Poser May even be admitted, here and’ 

at there, to have been successful in giving’ 
symphonies of Mozart. an impression of sardonic irony after. 


The first movement is especially ae at a Sie waate sh hideehiis 
eed ae , A ee rauss’ originality an aming temper- 
strong and dramatic, closely knit in| ment. Strauss seems the last Gekn a, 


its developmerit, not merely “decora-| to. show the wit and the tempera 
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sr | compe sag ed ‘wit ith: avp Alling 
ia weneed | » 4D, ma ony wl py san a Cs a. 
Quixote; or a- ‘Nietzche | and ‘his trans-\ 
ce entalism. ’ Since then, what? Thése 
poor souls, following vainly in the wake 
of .Strauss and Nietzche—what have 
they ‘done? They have unfortunately 


a 


: ae) } Ni 
nhiagcion aieny ars rt sin r= 
Reznicek’ 
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srigh ‘ality 
Specimen iecckethy oe ‘his nite sua tr 
today,. with a boresome and clumsy at- 
tempt at “deep” psychological com- 
mentary. Also’ at inordinate length. 
Also with little to say and very little 
distinction of style in saying it. 


The Revolutionary Aerophor 
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‘An Invention Giving New Powers to Wind Instruments Tested at the 
Symphony Concert 


JA ana. 1 ef a5 / ou 

N the performance of Beznicek’s ‘‘Sym- 
| phonic Biography: Schlemihl’’ at Sym- 

phony Hall yesterday afternoon, the 
hewly invented aerophor was used for the 
first time, probably, in a public concert in 
this country and certainly for the first time 
‘in a concert of’ the Symphony Orchestra, 


The invention itself is of barely a year’s 


standing and hitherto it has been tested in 
Europe only in a few performances of 
Strauss’s ‘‘Festival Prelude’ in which the 
composer himself suggested the use of it 
by the tuba-players in the sustaining of 
the long phrases he had written for them. 
A few weeks ago, the inventor, Bernard 
Samuels, a Dutch flutist, brought the aero- 
phor to America, showed it to Dr. Muck, 
Mr. Toscanini, Mr. Hertz and the wind- 


choirs of the Boston and the Metropolitan 


‘orchestra and gave private demonstrations } 


of its utility. The conductors, the virtuosi 
and other expert judges perceived the the- 
oretical value of the little machine; but 
they have all hesitated to put it to the 
test in a public concert until: Mr. Matter- 


steig, the tuba-player of the Symphony Or- ._ 


chestra, with the approval of Dr. Muck, 
joined it to his instrument yesterday. Rez- 
nicek’s score contains sustained passages for 
the tuba that require more breath continu- 
ously poured into the instrument than even 
so robust a virtuoso as Mr. Mattersteig 
could confidently summon. It is precisely 
this need of breath that the aerophor is 
designed to meet; he used it accordingly 
and he found it efficient for its purpose. 
-As Mr. Samuels himself describes the 
aerophor, it is designed to enable any 
player upon a wind instrument to sustain 
its tone indefinitely, beyond the compass 


of his lungs or while he is resting them | 


and otherwise regaining the nervous en- 
ergy that the composer is exhausting in 


him. It enables the composer in turn to | 


write as many and as long sustained 


passages for his wind choir as he chooses, 


to be generally more exacting .with them 
and to attain new ranges of tonal tints. 
As the illustrations above show, the mech- 
anism consists of a small bellows, placed 


on the floor beside the player’s chair and | 


pressed and reieased by his foot. A flex- 
ible rubber tube connects the bellows with 
the instrument and ends in a metal reed 


fastened near the mouthpiece of clarinet | 


Or tuba. The player takes both the mouth- 
piece of the tube and the mouthpiece of 
his instrument between his lips. Through 
the tube, by the pressure of his foot upon 
the bellows, air is slowly pumped into his 


mouth, while he is breathing for himself . 


through his nose. 

Now, without the aerophor the player 
must breathe through his mouth, as he 
has done since the earliest days of wind 
instruments in orchestras, because it is a 
physical impossibility to emit air from the 
mouth into an instrument and receive it at 
the same time through the nose. Hence 
arise the necessity of ‘‘breath-pauses’”’ for ~ 
the players and the consequent limitation 
of their power in sustained passages for 
them. With the aerophor, so long as the 
virtuoso keeps his lips in their due position 
on the mouthpiece of his instrument—a 
detail of muscular control easily acquired 
—the air pumped through the ‘tube and 
entering his instrument through his mouth 
sustains his tone until he has gained his 
own new resources of breath. This aif, 
moreover, i# warmed and moistened, if 
need be, by passing through a little com- 
partment—the rectangle at the back of the 
bellows—which contains an ounce of water, 
heated by a tiny electric lamp ignited from 


| the wire readily and familiarly attached to 


any music-stand. Thus the aerophor gives 


“the. amplest means to the playérs of wind 
instruments for indefinitely sustained pas- 
Sages and new range in duration and in 
color to the composers writing them. 
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A MODERN TONAL 
Ady, WHIRLWIND 
4 25, ay ; 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
PURELY INSTRUMENTAL 


Mozart, Reznicek and Haydn 


Furnish the Programme This 


Week—Contrasts. 


By.Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


Mozart Symphony in D major 


-'| Reznicek..Symphonisches Lebensbild. “‘Schlemih} 


| Haydn Symphony in B flat 
“On revient toujours a ses ‘premiers 
Amours!’”” Dr. Muck began the season 
with copious selections from the conserva- 
tive classics, and he has now returned to 
| the same chaste field, thus making the sea- 
son into a sort of Rondo form and ending 
as he began. It is just possible that he is 
quietly inculcating a lesson and trying to 
show the extreme modernists the error of 
_their ways. But one can exclaim ‘‘Tou- 
jours Perdrix’’! Even Mozart and Haydn 
may be given in too copious doses te the 
concert-goer of the present day. In this 
concert, however, as will be seen later, 
they served a good purpose. 
One thing, however, seems evident, when 
_Mozart and Haydn are placed together, as 
on this occasion: It is Haydn who seems 
to have the most spontaneous charm, at | 
least in symphony. Mozart attempts dra- 
‘matic effects, and these sometimes seem | 
- watery when compared with the dramatic | 
power of the modern composers. Haydn, | 
however, prattles on in a dainty and i 
dic manner, and scarcely ever attempts the 
intense vein, while his melodic style would 
put the whole modern school to the blush. 

It is all very well for the latter-day com- 

| poser to speak of ‘‘Papa Haydn” and con- 
sider him the quintessence of simplicity in 
music, but we fancy that the boot would 
be on the other leg if the modern were re- 
quired to produce a new musical idea every 
five minutes, instead of juggling with a 
single figure for an hour or so. 

And thus did Reznicek juggle with a twos) 
noted figure, a fourth, chiefly dominant. : 
and tonic, in a piece of Cubist music of. 
the most astounding difficulty and the most 
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PP ish ie Aer ; id-at mn payee : 
and none are great; where combinations. 
of instruments outweigh musical ideas. 
After a first hearing of  Reznicek’s 
“Schlemihl’’ we feel inclined to paraphrase 
the dying remark of Madame Roland into 
“Oh Music! what crimes are comm tted in 


- atl , 


thy name.’’ 


“Death and Transfiguration’’ of Richard 


Strauss, a baser sort of ‘‘Heldenleben.”’ 
Toward the end there was a tenor solo 
which had some beauty, and there were 
shimmering effects that were at least very 
ingenious. That Mr. Clarence B. Shirley, 
the singer, kept steady intonation in the 
midst of the modulatory hash was greatly 
to his credit. 


eee eee ee ete 


has proved in parts of his “Donna 
Diana” overture; but it seems that he 
thinks the surer way of attracting at- 
tention is to try the King Cambyses’ vein 
and out-Strauss Strauss himself. 

One can study philosophical and ethical 
points in the work (“Schlemihl’) and 
trace the ugly dissipation a la Charpen- 
tier and ‘‘Iua Vie du Poete,’’ note the figure 
of fate, lying in wait for its victim, the 
touches of purer domestic happiness, etc., 
etc., but these are comparatively easy 
to create, and a dominant-tonic figure is 
easy to treat, musically; at the end of it 
all it is clever tone coloring that is the 
entire and only claim that the work has 
on the musician’s attention. 


Almost every known instrument from 
xylophone to organ is heard in the score, 
and Dr. Muck and each member of the 
orchestra deserves commendation for the 
manner in which the “symphonic por- 
trait” was performed. We were glad to 
see this recognized by the rather dazed 
and stunned audience. 

We feared that Haydn, coming after 
this tonal whirlwind would be like pink 
tea after arrock punch, but Dr. Muck 
read the final symphony in such a man- 
ly fashion that no one thought of shrug- 
ging his shoulders and patronizing ‘‘Papa 


| Haydn.” 


It Was quite an innovation to have two 
intermissions at this concert, one before 
and one after the Reznicek trouble. But 
after hearing ‘“‘Schlemihl’’ every ome could 
understand the wisdom of it, and also the 


' good sense of giving two antidotes, Mozart 


and Haydn, before and after the indigesti- 
ble tone-portrait. The Mozart Symphony, 
without a minuet, was also intrinsically 
well worth hearing. It is a work which is 


not far behind the Jupiter Symphony and 


: 
} 


the ever-beautiful Gruinor Symphony. 


-REZNICEK’S “NOVELTY” OF THE 
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Y thé signs of two engrossed, ex- 

cited and applauding audiences, 

Warmly laudatory reviews and a 

Conductor and an orchestra enkin-« 
dled with the piece, Reznicek’s ‘‘Syni- 


phonic Biography—or ‘‘Autobiography,” as 


ight more truthfully have called it 
who knew his life—is the best- 
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music, was fio more eagerly received. As 


it Was sdon réepédted by general request, 


60, also, is Reznicek’s tone-poem likely to 
bé in oné of the earlier concerts of next 
season. Indeed, the good fortunes dol 
“Sehlemihl’ ori the platform and in the av- 
ditorium, and on Saturday no less than on 
Friday, may bring the companion-piece to 
it into the repertory for the new season— 
a “satirical’ symphony, “Der Sieger,’’ or 
“mha Victor,’’ wherein Reznicek portrays 
in tones the opposite type of man, the un- 
conquerable soul who reaches his deter- 
mined goal. Yet there Fate overtakes him; 
he loses wealth and health and fair fortune 


|abandons him into the hands of Death. 
a If in large and diversified power of iin- 
That Reznicek can write tunefully he | 


agination and expression, ‘Der Sieger’ 
matchés “‘Schlemihl,”’’ it would be interest- 
ing to hear. Once more, after some falter- 
ings in the course of the present season, 
the Symphony Orchestra is in its just 
place and doing its just work in the pro- 
duction of striking new music. 

Of all the pieces, written in the image 
of Strauss’s larger tone-poems, none that 
we have hitherto heard in America has 
equalled ‘“‘Schlemihl.” It is easy to make 
a smart saying and to call the “Symphonic 
Biography” the best pseudo-Strauss that 
has yet come over-sea. But Reznicek’s mu- 
sic is much more than pseudo-Straussian, 
From Strauss, as from one of the estab- 
lished standards in the music of the 


time, he has borrowed no more than the f 


general outline of his: musical and delin- 
eative design and the numbers and diver- 
sity of his orchestral apparatus. The work- 
ing-out, in mass and in detail of his mu- 
sico-poetic scheme is his own; his vivid and 
significant themes spring from his own in- 
vention; his harmonic and instrumental in- 
vention has its own individuality; and he 
makes in his own way and kind strokes 


that are. worthy of the higher-placed com- 


4 
! 


poser—the mighty and magnificent up-surg- 
ing of the theme of The Man upon all the 
voices of the orchestra, when for the last 
time he fronts Destiny; the superb vigor of 
the music when that theme goes forth from 


‘tense and intimate happiness to fight in 
living and great and wave-like din of the 


battle of existence. Then, the listener 
heard no mere tumult of timbres and pol- 
lyphony; not one but tens of thousands of 
voices all men and all women indeed are 


fighting this battle of the strong. It is 


massive, universal, surgent music such as 
few composers except Strauss and Mahler 
have written in our time. To such power 


‘Regnicek adds the beauty of his music of 


happiness and the wild and biting imagina- 
tion of his sardonic fantasy of neurotic 


debauchery. Imagination wings his inven- § 
tion of projecting themes and at both con- §& 


certs Dr. Muck and the orchestra height- 


ened them and every other element and § 


quality in the music, Exactly on edge for 
masterful and thrilling performance. Dr. 


Muck once more brought his men os of if 
° ° 


long and toilsome rehearsal. e¢ Ge 
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THE FINAL RITES AND 
THE YEAR 


Plentiful Plaudits for a Nervous Con- 
ductor and a Contented Orchestra—Dr,. 
Muck and the Prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer’—Bach and Beethoven for Classics 
and Saint-Saens’s Best Symphony Re- 
vived—Its Pungent French Quality 


HE final concert of the Symphony 
Orchestra for the season is pri- 
marily a rite. Once and again the 
conductor tries to signalize it, as 

Mr. Fiedler did, with performances of Beet- 
hoven’s Choral Symphony, or as Dr. Muck 
did last spring in less degree with a scanty 
and anticipatory commemoration of the 
Wagner centenary. Wagner's music we 
have always with us and it would be better 
for the normal appreciation and enjoyment 
of the Ninth Symphony were it played—as 
it never is-—n the usual course of the 
concerts and not as an “‘event’’ for the end 
of the season. For the audience comes to 


these final concerts less to listen to the | 
itself 
and all the familiar surroundings for half. 


music than to take leave of 
a year, to look upon the orchestra and the 
conauctor for the last time as it were and 
to testify warmly to its general apprecia- 
tion of both. Even the usually engaging 
programme-book consists—as someone in 
the house was audibly lamenting yester- 
day—largely of the tables and indexes 
that are miracles of exactness and dili- 
gence and that make it a record of the 
season. Even the passing and preoccupied 
reviewer, inwardly rejoicing in the end of 
the year’s work, is questioned not as to his 
opinion of a particular piece, but about his 
view of the whole season. 

So it was yesterday and so it is likely to 
be on each May afternoon when the mu- 
sical year in Boston ends. Between whiles 
the audience took its leave of itself and 
speculated upon seats for next season and 
at the beginning, the end and in all the in- 
tervals of the concert, long and loudly ap- 
plauded the conductor and the orchestra— 
a process, under which, when it exceeds 
the ordinary custom of the concerts, Dr. 
Muck is obviously and nervously uneasy. 
He came to his place from the side of the 
stage on which his audience does not ex- 
rect him; but the ruse, 
vain, Floor 
ergetic applause and two or three minutes 
passed before the conductor could turn to 
his work. At the end of Saint-Saéns’s ‘“‘or- 
gan’’ symphony which began the concert, 
Dr. Muck left the platform mugh quicker 
than is his wont; but the audience twice 
recalled him and was not content until 
wit saw him in the semi-circle of his stand- 


if ruse it was, was. 
and galleries broke into en- | 


s men. At the end of the concert, speédy 
parture no more availed. By nih ae re 


i ‘returned; he stood again in the midst 


the risen orchestra; he came once and 
twice more, ven the audience of Friday 
afternoon, with the fear of suburban time-_ 
tables and waiting motors DarOee: its eyes, 
lingered long to applaud. . tach 


Ni 
Wi 4; 
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The programme itself, immediate cause 
as it paradoxically was of all these 4 
departed in no wise from the ordinary 
course of the concerts. In it Dr. Muck ful- 
filled his long-standing purpose to revive | 
Saint-Saéns’s symphony in C minor with 
the conspicuous organ part and joined to it 
one of Bach’s ‘‘Brandenburg”’ concertos for’ 
string choir; Beethoven’s overture to the: 
“Coriolanus” of a forgotten Viennese play= 
wright which every one instinctively ¥ _ 
gards nowadays as a prelude to Shaks-" 
peare’s tragedy, and for ending of the cote 
cert and the season, as often in the pas 
the prelude to Wagner’s comedy, 
Meistersinger.” It is joyous and vies 
voiced music that sounded the more joyo ui fi 
yesterday for the swift and elastic pe ce. 
at which the conductor sped it; and” a 
more richly toned for the ab Dati 
the strings, the warmth of the horns and” 
the large and glowing sonorities of * vi 
brass as the orchestra made its way aS. 
flowingly and: animatedly through it. 
lovers of the tradition complain that _ : 
conductor takes the prelude too rapidly, 
but the tradition that they uphold is. the 
false tradition, born of those ill-starred re= 
hearsals of ‘‘Parsifal’’ when the aging. 
Wagner lingered over-long with his cher- 
ished music. The earlier and the truer 
precedent did not make the prelude the. 
slow and expository unfolding of a cont a at 
puntal panorama, as though it were Rs 
ductory explanation of the comedy, but a 
glowing weaving of its mood, matter aid 
atmosphere. The first Wagnerian ole 
ductors took it, as Dr. Muck tales 
swiftly, vividly, almost gaily, ies 

What is still more to the point, if aeane 
there was music that by its Fae 
quality asked swiftness, lightness and 
biightness, it is this prelude to “DD 
Meistersinger.” True, it is a wondrotse” 
ly woven web of counterpoint wherein 
appears many a motive out of w jo, ty 
the music is to rise and which long ag H 
the over-diligent commentators labelle ad. 
True, the play of these motives in . : 
prelude often hints, as the comme: ni An 
tors also like to explain, at the cou 1rse 
of the drama. But as it happened Wa Ba 
ner did not write counterpoint for its 
own sake, nor was he expounding His 
own operatic comedy, well as he be 
that process. Hie may have thoug dg 
not even once of the commentatol an 
aforesaid. What he did write is musi¢ 
that should evoke both the homely’) i 
the romantic mood of “Die Meis 
singer’; that should be rich with ite 
cessant song; that should run ants 1 : 
With its exuberance of life; that sho 
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Wa the audiencé alert z éited into ‘6t° music, “WHe "emdtion ‘and {tmagination 
“the spirit of the music-drama, It is Heaps te! hose that play it, they also enacted 
- good for une, but hardly a he ye this spiritual dram: ‘and to do so, as many 
-dvsicn, that the Prelude should seem tO gn ultra-modern conductor has not discov- 


_*Brandenburg’’ concerto of Bach needs all 
‘the heightening it may receive in the per- 


—— 


“to be an old classic, the music becomes 


“gome of us as peautiful. and enkindling 
music of joy as 
ning fer the. opera and as such music 
that Dr. Muck plays it rightly. As for 
“the counterpoint and _ the 


“pand and have his joy of the risking, and 
it.and he had many another opportunity 


ered, they need not distort Beethoven’s mu- 
sic. They had only to be as the heightening 
‘and freeing medium through which it was 
to pass. 


nu the hand of man has — 
et written. It is as such a_ begin- | 








‘tunities for eloquence of another sort. For 
all its recurring suggestions of Lisztian 
matter, manner and means, it is French 
music threugh and through. It is Frenca 
in the fashion in which it adroitly leads 
and liberates orthodox procedures into new 
freedoms, so that even to the _ stoutest 
conservative they shall seem to justify 
themselves. It is French in the fashion ia 
which it amplifies the symphonic orchestra 
of the austere eighties, so that the doubt- | 
ing ear of those days heard them gladly. | 
The ear of 1914, which has no daubts at all, | 
hears them no less pleasurably, so adeptly, 
fancifully and economically does Saint- 
Saéns make play with them. Not an in- 
strumental or even a harmonic stroke, as 
it comes and goes, lacks its clear reason 
for being or fails of its effect. 

As ungrainedly French is the content and 
the suggestion of the music, No doubt the 
triumphant tumults of the finale are a little 
long-drawn, Lisztian fashion, but they have 
the rhetorical energy in rhythm and pro- 
gression, the orotund force in variation 
(which is little more than repetition) that 
a French voice can give them. The quick- 
ness of fancy in the swift play of timbres 
and harmonies and scraps of them, with 
each stroke dexterous, sure and light, is 
Parisian to the score. They may make 
Scherzi out of peasant humor in Vienna; 
Paris prefers to weave them out of tonal 
wit, whimsy and gay babble. Saint-Saéns 
is master of the French melody in which 
warm emotion and lyrically suave expres~- 
sion of it meet. So he has written his slow 
movement. It touches listening sensibilities 
but does not exalt or wring them; it never 
exceeds poised utterance; substance and 


there was the orchestra spinning and 
interweaving every strand as clearly 
and as pliantly—and far more elastically— | 
as though the pace had been much slower, 


exposition, | Saint-Saéns's symphony brought its oppor- 
{ 
| 









' A conductor may risk much with such a 


as the concert ran its course to recall its 
established distinctions. The chosen 


‘formance. Played methodically, or stiil 
worse, “reverentially,”’ because it happens 


little more than tireless jugglery with po- 
lyphony and figures. Played as Dr. Muck 
and the string choir played it yesterday, 
‘with large and free stride, with eager 
propulsive power, with elastic leap and 
turn and counter with itself, it sounded | 
like rhapsody and improvisation. Not 
Bach, but the instruments’ themselves, 
seemed to be weaving their polyphony and 
setting their figures in play in enkindled 
‘and racing excitement. The music was 
like an endless frieze in tones whereon they 
Yan. their changeful and tireless course in 
patterns that flashed upon the ear as living 
things so running might flash upon* the 
eye. In the animating voice and the elastic 
force of the choir they were living things 
and about them played as incessantly the 
lights and shades of excitement. Breath- 
less the strings ended with Bach’s flourish, 
Almost as breathlessly some of their listen- 
ers heard them. 

Again, in the overture to ‘Coriolanus,’’ 
conductor and orchestra could epitomize, as 
for leave-taking, their command of dram- 


eee nn 


atizing eloquence. As in the third ‘Leo- voice go hand in hand; the pleasure 
-nora’’ overture, Beethoven has written a | from the workmanship melts into the 
‘ music-drama in little; but a different sort | pleasure of the mood. And twice in 


the symphony Saint-Saéns summons an- 
other vein of which French imagination is 
master—the vein of mystery that titillates 
the hearer with its suggestion of the un- 
folding to come, and drawing nearer and 
nearer. Again, as in one of the transitions 
of the symphony, imagination and artistry, 
emotion and resource are flawlessly unified 
to impose this mood of mystery and melan- 
choly. Then—and the more as the passage 
was played yesterday—the youngest of the 
new men of Paris might envy old Saint- 
Saéns. He could have envied him, too, 
the young vigor of this symphony of the 
~composer’s fifties. After all, only thén, 
if the spirit still be fresh, comes the ma- 
turity of discerning means that will give it 
fullest voice. H. Ti. ¥. 


of music drama from that of Wlorestan, 
Fidelio and Pizzarro. In the Leonora oyer- 
ture, the listener hears the obvious cir- 
cumstance as it were of the drama—the 
‘Wiourning and the musing captive, the sav~- 
ing trumpet-call, the exuberant elation and 
all the rest. In the overture to “Coriola- 
nus’’ Beethoven bids us hear in tones the 
tragedy within the mind and the spirit of 
his Roman. <A theme sets him forth; an- 
other concentrates the influences—call it the 
‘women of the play—that shall soften his 
? de of will. The musical development 1s 
“the spiritual development of the tragedy of 
his breaking. The overture is sterner stuff 
“than the “Leonora” and of finer emotional 
‘fibre and dramatic suggestion. To the elo- 
‘quence of the music, conductor and or- 
chestra added their own. By the means 
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| /accused of being 


‘the symphonic art in the France of 





tor the Philarmonic Societ¥ of. - 
don, was produced in Tieien 5 eens 
ago next month. Cesar Franck’s sym- 
phony was composed in 1886-88. Vincent 
d’Indy’s first symphony was composed 
in 1886, his second one in B flat-in 1902-03. 

Saint-Saens is now accused of being 
a conservative, even a reactionary, The 
ultra-modern youngsters in Paris. irrev- 
erently speak of his music as ‘“‘olad hat.” 
and class him unjustly with ‘Monsieur 
Massenet,”’ who, by the way, was a 
musician of indisputable talent with an 
uncommon melodic gift. There ig no 
knowing what Massenet might not have 
accomplished if he had not devoted the 
best years of his life to the opera house 
chiefly anxious to please the public, , 

Yet Saint-Saens was for many years 
} “too German” and 
looked upon as an innovator worshipping 
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Saint-Saens’s Symphony in C 
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A strange g0ds. Call him an eclectic if} || 
you hee my that he has no physilog- | 
nomy o is own—for this is 
By PHILIP HALE. ’ although it is not true: the shales 
The Mit. wublle Hohenreal of the dec |! mains tnat, by his attention to orches-|! || 
tral and chamber music when these | | 


ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck : branches 


conductor, took place yesterday after-' France, except by Lalo and a few of | 


noon. This was the last public re-{[ his friends, he paved the way for Gesar. 
hearsal of the 33d season, The program 
was as follows: 
Symphony in C minor, No. 8......Saint-Saens |~ 
Overture toe 'Oovislante? Af UR B cae ally concerni h 

eeeoeeeeeeee ove ' ; P r 

Prelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers’’....... Wagner | aencies of this eoneat Oe hea 

There is Httle to be said about three 
of the compositions, for the two over- 
tures are familiar and the music of) 
Bach in either movement nught nave ; year. He quotes from some writer wh 
been shortened or lengthened as far aS, asserts that there should be unlimit a 
the formulas were concerned. Bach in,, freedom in c 
English means 


of art were neglected in| 


Franck, D’Indy, Debussy and others of, 
the more modern school] 14 


He has a prett 
wit which often bites. Take, for jtehspebid 


: ple, his article on musical anarchy in. 
Ecole Buissonniere,” published last 





T ; music: that there are no 
brook’ and thé com- |" perfect chords, no dissonant chords 


» no 








poser in his contrapuntal industry, too}; false chords; that ever 

“* 1 ade y aggregation of 
often, like Tennyson’s brook, went on/) notes is legitimate: 
forever. Nor is it PR apace idee 


necessary toj;} development of musical sensitiv 
dilate upon the orchestral performance | Now hear’ Saint-Saens: atin ie 


tafosgnheut, Which in every way was ad- || whose sensitiveness is developed, is not 
A review of the season, which might vinepasn and the pent tee ye chat 
be expected here, will be found in an-!|swallows indifferent] wi i 
Other section of today’s Herald. [it is | wine, swipes, cognac or whiskue Tae 
enough te say that the season fas{! prefers that which scratches dee st hi 
been a brilliant one by reason of the gullet. It is not be that puts dell ; 
great technical proficiency of the of-/|| strokes on the canvas. whose tunes nave 
chestra and the rare qualities of Dr.}/a reciprocal value but he that br tally 
Muck as disciplinarian and interpreter. ; puts vermilion and Veronese aren. gigs 
We are now so aciyuainted with re-|| by side, as may b ; 
markable performances at these con-|/d’ Automne. It. in not he that Sania 
certs tha h e é uch || assing i ality 
tor Sauna” wok Or Seack should ily i ‘nanibees te. ave <bean teal nan 
that he is thoroughly appreciated and. expected aspects, as th hte me 
held in high honor m this city. has been able to do i ‘the Wo 1. eee 
It is now almost impossible to think} of ‘The Mantareingeret (tt fe Re that 
of this orchestra without him as thellavoiding any tonality huddling coaeirias 
vivifying an i spirit. his . Gey ” | 
sitminiar be ny BF pen yur We a0 nck \soopared, haven recciwedt Gann eas 
say restful, for his nature rebeis against! through music like a ild cat. (ae 
inaction. A change of sceno, With a} garden blooming with dawaie alge tee 
change in work is to him true rest, - But when Saint-Saens composed th 
The symphony of Saint-Saens might] symphony in C minor he sought to shaw 
tempt one to write a long article about| “interminable repetitions,’”’ and thought, 
to use his own words, that the time had 
come for the symphony to benefit by 
the progress of modern instrumenta- 
tion. He therefore introduced the Png.’ 
‘ish horn, the bags clarinet, the tubs?’ 








later years and about recent utterances |: 
of Saint-Saens concerning the art he 
has so honored. 

The symphony in C minor, composed 














an organ, piano, bass drum, cymbals. 
Schumann had used the triangle before 
him. We do not go back to Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth; there was an outcry 
against Franck in Paris for admitting 
an English horn in the orchestra for 
his symphony. | 

Saint-Saens’s symphony in C minor 
has the finest and most characteristic 
qualities of the best French music: 
logical construction, lucidity, frankness, 
euphoriy. The workmanship is master- 
ly. There is no hesitation. The com- 
poser knew exactly what he wanted and 
how to express himself. A few of the 
themes that when first exposed might 
seem to some insignificant assume im- 
portance and even grandeur in the de- 
velopment, The chief theme of the 
Adagio, the theme for strings, is very 
French in its sustained suavity, in a 
gentle emotional quality that never 
loses elegance, and the preparation for 
the entrance of this Adagio is worthy 
of the greatest masters. It jis not neces- 
sary to speak of the many beautiful 
or stirring pages; of the consummate 
skill of the technician; of the unerring 
instrumentation. The symphony will be 
played tonight; the music will again 
speak for itself. 


Young composers can learn | 
g p rn from this design, the nice grouping of materials, 


work the value of simplicity and econ- 
omy in the use of orchestral resources, 
Far better for them to study this score 
and the scores of Saint-Saens’s sym- 
phonic poems than to spend laborious 
nights over the later works of Richard 
Strauss, Strauss began by studying dill. 
gently the classics. The young now be- 
gin with the ‘‘Domestic’’ symphony or 
*Salome.”’ 


~! friendly and grateful 1} 
Tale LPO Or Sit bam eter, aR. ao 
he symphony was Saint-S ; 
in C minor. His dedication of it to 
Liszt was a sign of deep gratitude of 
years’ standing. Liszt had used, his in- 
fluence to bring about the first produc- 
tion of ‘Samson and Delilah” at 
Weimar, and that after a new opéra of 
Saint-Saens had gone badly in Paris. 
His letters show the warm regard in 
which he held Saint-Saens, the pleasure 
with which he heard of his welfare 
or the success of his works. Speaking 
of a suite of Saint-Saens to be per- 
formed at a certain concert, Liszt 
wrote in a letter to Riedel (May, 1874) 
“Among modern composers I regard 
Saint-Saens as the ablest and most 
gifted.” . 
Again, in sending his piano transcrip- 
tion of the ‘‘Danse Macabre,” 
deprecates his ‘‘unskillfulness in re- 
ducing such marvelous coloring of the 
score to the possibilities of the piano.’ 
More pertinent, in view of the use of the 
organ in this symphony, are Liszt's 
words to the composer in praise of his 
arrangement for the organ of his own 
“Sst Francis Preaching to the Birds : 
“You use your organ in an incredible 
way. The most proficient organists in 
all countries have only to take off their 
hats to you.’’ 
The clarity of scoring, the elegance In 


the polished workmanship of this sym- 
phony, are its chief characteristics. The 
invention is graceful, but not lofty or in- 
gpired. The thoughts are not of great 
intrinsic beauty or value, but they are 
dressed and set off in a manner that de- 
lights the ear. Saint-Saens had an 
agreeable style in development. He ex- 

ored pleasurably the resouices of an 
idea, brought it back in this or that 
guise, in a new variant or key, or in- 
strument, but did not pursue it ruth- 
lessly for vivisection. 


Liszt | 
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Two Ovations and N mer- 


‘ous ““Votes for Women’”’ 
Buttons Noted. 


Two ovations, one after the first 
number and the other at the close of 


the concert, marked the final Symphony 
‘matinee yesterday. The occasion was 


by many of the women present, 


also remarkable for the large number 
of ““Votes for Women’ buttons worn 
é3- 
pecially the younger ones. 

The program presented by Dr. Mucky 
was one of the most attractive of the 
season; the performance throughout 
was of the virtuoso caliber that al- 
ways distinguishes the Symphony Or- 
chestra when conductor and players 


‘ape in their best form; and before the 


first number, the Saint-Saens sym- 
phony in C minor, was half over, the 
audience began to show evidences of an 
enthusiastic mood. 

The Saint-Saens work is essentially 
melodious; it is scored by a master 
hand, and it has rousing climaxes. 


' 
{ 
; 


(Saint-Saens’ ‘Modern’ 
Classic Is Per- 


formed 


oat wage 1. 
BY OLIN DOWN +/ty 


The last public rehearsal of the 33d 
season of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. 
took place yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. The programme con- 


_ cf 
a) ar 


Karl Muck conductor, } 


When such a composition is brilliantly | sisted of the C minor symphony of 


; 


Here, as in “Samson and Delilah,” his 
: performed, as was the case yesterday, 


treatment of accompanying figures is of 
a dramatic character. He was apt in 
‘Mas, 2 | # gaining emotional effects through simple 

“yy ut cleverly introduced modulation, as 
the mystical vein in the slow movement 
with organ, as the impressive hush 
about the chords of the instrument 


popular enthusiasm is bound to show Saint-Saens, with organ and piano as 
itself. Dr. Muck first conducted the| well as a considerable equipment of 


work during his initial season in Bos- | : . 
ton, over pavers years ago, when the | orchestral instruments; the third Bran- 


composer was present; and as it had (denburg concerto of J. S. Bach for 


SYMPHONY FAREWELL. 


flove 


Special Tribute to Dr Muck 
and Players. ned 


Saint-Saens’ Third Symphony Played, 
_ Mastersingers’ Prelude to Close, 


alone. If there is emptiness and disap- 
pointment in the attempt at epic writ- 
ing in the final movement, where Cesar 
Franck would have made something 
more of the chanting brass, there is a 
facility and grace of workmanship, a 
luminous transparency of style and an 
appreciative sense of the _ orchestra, 


particularly of his wood wind and of 
the organ, that make the two sections 


. 


’ 


not been heard since then it partook of 


the nature of a novelty to many of the. 


music-lovers in the audience yesterday. 
A quasi-ecclesiastical atmosphere is em- 
phasized by the prominence taken by 
the organ, which was played yesterday 
by Professor John P. Marshall. The 


‘piano parts were played by Alfred De | ; 
| Wagner’s Prelude to “Die Meister-| 


Voto and Rudolph Nagel. 


' three violins, three violas, three ‘cellos 
_and bass, and with a part for harpsi- 


» chord represented yesterday afternoon 


‘by Mr. de Voto at the piano; Beetho- 
'ven’s overture to “Coriolanus’ and 


ahs, i away first movement worthy | | Mr. De Voto also sat at the piano | 
Bach’s Brandenburg concerto, written oe the vi sda rte hey ig i prior Ya | 
for a bass and a trio each of violins, Bradenburg Concerto,”’ a work chiefly | 
violas and cellos, was played by all the) i } for string orchestra. Beethoven’s | 
strings. There was splerfdid regard for | | | “Coriolanus” overture, which Wagner ‘ 
its wholesome rigor, yet without im-— describes as a tone picture of the tragic | The symphony of Saint-Saens was) 
pairing the precision of its contrapuntal | scene in the Volscian camp, and the | 
figuration, which naturally would | be lude to Wagner's “Die Meister- | written by the composer with @ cer-— 
sensed with more intimacy in a smaller  poagohanary sn _ tain deliberate intention of showing the 
singer” completed the program. ‘orld that Saint-Saens, too, could in- 
The audience remained, at the con- Torin . ; iy Sa | 
; strumentate in the modern manner, 


W orchestra. Sturdy music of unimpeach- | 
brought the conductor back to the plat-| apie integrity, good for hearing in th aie x ; 
clusion of the Wagner number, to ap- Ryne 
Ferhaps the composer was stirred "1 

plaud until the orchestra rose and this et by the younger set in P: 


form, caused him to invite the men to | days of revolutionary striving. | 
risé with him, the second time during’ Beethoven's ‘‘Coriolanus”’ overture and 
Concert Master Witek had received Dr.» 11) “yere already. beginning to 


Bis | i the prelude to ‘“‘The Mastersingers’’ , 
the CONCAES .and finally to shake Mr) brought the concert to a majestic and Muck’s. compliments’ in the form of a| ake 
Witek’s hand as a representative sf triumphal close, condusted and played vee penaahaks : | fun of him for his conservatism i 
‘pr An of his. apvprec na fine drama vein. uck’ = : ra what 
| pression of his appreciation also of the) c ve ay Dr S woe final néncert of the season, with 1986. At any rate he made. what 


Summer be a pleasant one. 


| ' : 5» 
' The 24th and final rehearsal yesterday Eimger. 


‘afternoon and the concert tonight will 
"bring to. a close the 38d season of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The Fri- 
day afternoon audience took leave of Dr 
Muck and the players after applause at, 
the close of the concert which twice 


DEADLY CLASSICAL “4 
| 





FADED TEXT 


organ, which was there, inadequate, 

In this work both piano and organ are 
introduced as tone-colors, and the scoring iesity 
: nema ia ey acarek oc teats gen In the finale the organ again blends 
symphony shows St. Saens at his best, a with the orchestra mn 8 most noble sai 
leader in the true classical school. Yet he} * triumph and apotheosis, and there 0 
has modernized the symphonic form and also some classical pope Didoipt: ee his 
does not slavishly or pedantically follow} “ symphony that is au rt epee iat 
the strict shape. He unites his first two the ultra-manern eRRiph lr" lig fie 
and last two movements, so that the work is almost as heavily beg i: aatit ° ebay 
is in two sections only; he does not make| phony of Mr. raphe: “pe | ay Bh 4 

‘the regular recapitulation of themes, in; 2nd InspirMns: ee eh ae ie 
the first movement, although he obtains, manner, br. - Sting para tp BE mY i 
the spirit of the sonata-allegro by causing | that be ig wes ‘ 5 tape , 

reminiscences of the themes to appear and 


‘gerve to accent some of the changes of the 
figure and relieve it of too much com- 


-ress of modern ins 

he used three flutes, a 

double bassoon, an organ and oe piano-| 
furte for two or four hands—an array 


of instruménts which, added to the 
usual quota employed, would seem 
modest, perhaps, to a Strauss or Mahler, 
but which constitute an ensemble which 
Saint-Saens employs with exceptional 
clearness and mastery of style. But 
alas for the dreams of the composer! 
-This is no modern symphony. It is 
as deadly classical in its essential char- 


The B-flat symphony, the “Istar’’ 
variations, the symphony on a “Moun: 
tain Air,’’ are among his works, and 
cther composers of the modern French 
school might well be given more fre- 
quent hearing. Chausson hag written 
a great symphony. Ravel, Dukas, Cha- 
brier and others have produced com- 
positions of interest and merit. Henry 
i. Gilbert is a composer of singular 
talent and individuality. And there 


overture) 
even wit h 
va feldenleben’’ 


' FINAL PROGRAMME OF 


pabest fea that wae fluent Mr. ! ATarshall’s organ playing was very effec- 
- ver composed. : ive. The ¢ ause at > end Was 
Undoubtedly the eentorthariie of this | 2%? Russian composers whom we are these form an impressive transition to the | uve. be : ipo dca acdiaan dete rear: 
dimstiony and of later Werks on the | CUxeUs to, how, much as Stravinsky, Adagio, in which the organ plays a promi- | *PO"™" ” Grchestra was obliged to rise 
pregramme were brilliant, although Dr. Liadoff, Scriabine, Gliere, Ippolitoff - nent part, giving a sacred character and aul pba ‘owisdement | 
' Muck’s very rapid tempi for the Meis- Ivanov. Certainly it is difficult to 9 celestial ending which suit admirably in aenn pe ae » 
tersinger prelude are certainly open to satisfy the tastes of every meiaber of to the “In Memoriam” character of the . walk in the corridor and then @ de- 
discussion, and the performance of this a symphony audience in an American composition. This is especially noticeable _ .d ra ’ sate rom one of the mighty 
prelude, as a whole, was less enphoni- city, but we believe that the pro- in the Finale. aghrp Bain aon we were led back to @ 
ous, less continuous and more episodic grammes given here could have been nm | Reaitive Beab score in chamber-music | 
in its character, than other perform- more inclusive and more cognizant of Although St. Saengs in his figure-treat- | eet”. = it seine that ‘one school of | 
ances we have heard of the work and ee of present day com- -ment does not squeeze the very last drop meeagl nike oe" ppd: another, any more | 
f . ' out o is lemon before he leave his to ic, aad aed ot eaialipegiie re . 
performances under the same leader At the close of the concert there was i 2 amps at ete Uk cei’ Latta GAS than Swinburne abolished | Wore a 
15 Novelties Heard ae ee of the conductor, and the figure-treatmentiof the first move- | ~¢ — bape pms was in: 
who has led so many great perform- / me is both ingenious and impressive. | /!« ae Kage ss cine albania 1 
A word about the programmes. Fif-| aces in the course of the season, per- | Meine Gri athavar Nba ‘ol ene wieermytig creased from a chamber-music band: 6 b 
teen novelties have been heard during | formances which have added to the That master once said that development wagnificent modern Oran y tere a4 
the season past. Of these Ravel’s | fame of this orchestra. was not to be mere skill of treatment of a , and the periwigsed peste np Mr. De 
“Ta Mere L' Oye,” Debussy’s ‘“‘Prin- So figure, but was to reveal its true meaning, slavi-cembalo- was Ps ge? ey Ret eloclonn 
temps’—a youthful and charming com- its soul. The figures are foreshadowed | Voto at a dphesinedlh <opey ag” é Mi in sua 
position—Florent Schmidtt’s “‘La Trage- | SYMPHONY SEASON | even in the introduction, and the figure of ) counterpoint remained spew percept 4 
me - | “yl ner rae ea “ih. {the work might have seemed -too forcible 
die de. Salome, and the Fourth | the chief theme is overlapped into the sub the Wol Baa uditor, {¢. Waa Tae 
Symphony” of Sibelius, were undoubt- 4 | ordinate theme, somewhat in the manner | to at sth century mcegplax: 1t 
“edly worthy of the pains extended upon COMES TO A CLOSE | that Beethoven overlaps his two subjects all so to i9th century ears. pi ‘at iia 
‘their production. Many thought the | in the first movement of his fifth sym- Then came a lesson me erie ea Ree be 
same of Reznicek’s “symphonic biog- | | phony. as to how Grameen 
oy pe raga ) : poe as) 7 vi dill ti conservative forces. Strauss s 
raphy,” ‘‘Schlemihl.”’ It is hard to see In the next movement the piano enters. 4th all its orchestral forces 
why, even though a composer can ‘Tt is possible that the composer wished to with ail 1t pies 
write in two keys at once, employ the 
instruments and the cheaper manner- 
isms of a Strauss and_ incorporate 
“Ach du Lieber Augustine’ in his 
work. The symphonies by Clapp and 
Urack were emphatically not worth 
while, even though it were a kind deed 
on the part of Dr. Muck to give these 
young men a chance, The less chances 
of this kind taken, the better, we 
think, for the symphony programmes. 
The programmes have been as 4 
whole better balanced and more inclus- 
ive than those of the preceding year. 
Yet it may be said that symphony 
audiences have a right to expect more 
Strauss, for instance, then Dr. Muck 
has given. Strauss has composed much 
more than his early ‘‘Death and Trans- 
figuration.” The ‘‘Zarathustra,’”’ the 
“Don  Quixote,’’ the ‘‘Heldenleben,”’ 
‘even the ‘““MacBeth’” and ‘Don Juan,” 
and -the Domestic Symphony are now 
standard works, for which there is a 
Jarge and enthusiastic public. 
Recognition of Sibelius 
. $fbelius, who is also coming rapidly 
into his own, could well have been 
“more fully represented. His second 
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GREAT ORCHESTRAL MUSIC | 


Audience Applauds Both Orchestra 
and Director After 


singer’’ Prelude Ends Concert. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 
....eeeThird Symphony. © minor 


Brandenburg Concerto 
overture 


A great and purely orchestral 


| 


‘* VWeister- | 


pro- | 


gramme, with not a trace of the musical | 


Cubist school, the modern figure- juggling, 
in it from first to last. It began grandly 
with the great symphony which St, Saens 
dedicated to the memory of Franz LiszZt. 
This work is practically new to Boston. 
It was heard once, during the visit of the 
composer to Boston, but not in the regu- 
lar symphonic series. Mr, Gericke in- 
tended to bring out the work, in the old 
Music Hall days, but found the little 


| especial instrument in the work. 


li ae 
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. subsequently developed 


emphasize his tribute to Liszt by 
But the 
piano is not very prominent, not nearly so 
much so as theorgan,. It is employed as an 
absoiute tone-color, and not as a solo or 
even an obbligato instrument. At one point, 
for example, it is joined to certain scales 
upon the piccolo, and the usual combina- 
tion is very striking and effective. We 
know of no symphonic work where so good 
an orchestral tone-color is obtained 
the instrument. It was very discreetly and 
effectively played by Mr. Alfred De Voto. 

In the second section also there 
figure treatment. 
dominant is tossed from violins and violas 
(unison) to the kettledrums in a 
quaint manner. The violin-viola theme 1s 
at somewhat 
sreat a length, yet there is sustained in- 
terest in the constantly changing rhythms, 
§.8..-9-8, then suddenly appearing as a 
march (2-2) and finally a triple rhythm 
(8-1), for one. Can follow it in all its 
metamorphoses; it is never ugly and never 
too complicated, The clashes of cymbals 
(i illite RE 


using his | 


from | 
| 118,°’ 


is mucn | 


One figure of tonic and | had 
' (ude . 
very i cert and the season, and equally, of course, 
i ; 
*.' the public thanked Dr. 


too | 


\ last six months, with the most carnest and 


is not so heroic as this picture of the myth- | 
‘cal Roman general. The noble contrast of » 
the chief theme, the warrior,’ with the . 
tender subordinate theme (the wife and 
mother), the stern figure which portrays — 
Hate, the gradual augmentation of the 
warrior figure, its hesitant weakness, the 
suggestion of the death of Coriolanus, all 
make a picture that is equal to anything 
that the later strivers can accomplish “(with | 
tonal armies. The music is | 
inspired, Ps Shakespeare's ‘“Coriolan- | 
but by t- less-known play by Collin, 

pictures the tragedy with -great 

Wy 

the great “Meistersinger’’ Pre- 
srandiose ending to the con- 


their entire 


not 


and = it 
fidelity. 

Of course 
made a 


Muck and the .QFr- 


ehestra for what they had done in these 


long-continued applause. There is more 


' real musical enjoyment in a fine symphony 
1 eoneert than in an opera, 


and Boston evi- | 
dently appreciates what treasures it OWNS | 
in such an orchestra and such a director, 
the final plaudits being palpably directed 
at each of these. , 
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Boston Fre The Symphony — Or- | 
Symphony, ri chestra led- by Dr. “ 

, ¥ ruck gave brilliant and 
Orchestra engrossing concerts, 

The interpretative ability of the or- 
chestra was as conspicuous as the tech- 
nical proficiency. Even when the mu- 


sjeal conterts of a composition were not 
im: themselves novel or of much in- 
Nah the performance held the atten- 
ifon. Let us first speak of the compos~ 
ef— represented, for this will show the 
eatholic taste of the composer and the 
range of repertory. 

Six instrumental compositions by Mo- 
wart were performed, and four by Was- 
ner. Miss Farrar sang an aria by the 
former anc three songs by the latter. 
And so; Mozart and Wagner are credit- 
ed as ieatiers with seven compositions 
apiece. 

Mozart, 7; Wagner. 7; Beethoven, 6; 
Brahms, 4; Strauss, 4; Bach, 3; Haydn, 
9° Mendelssohn, 3. These composers 
bave two works apiece to their credit: 
Debussy, Franck, Giwck, Humperdinck, 
Liszt, Mahler, Ravel. Schillings, Schu- 
mann, Tschaikowsky. A symphony by 
Mahler ana a suite Ly Ravel were re- 
neated by s;equest. if Reznecik’s‘‘Schle- 
ymihl’* had been performed earlier in the 
season it would no doubt have been re- 
yeated. 

The following composers were repre~ 
sented each by one work; D’ Albert, Ber- 
lioz, Bizet, Bruckner, Chadwick, Cheru- 
hini, Clapr Cornelius. Dukas, Dvorak, 
Tenesco,  Glazounoff, Goetz, R. Gold- 
mark, Grieg, Handel, d’Indy, Juon, Lalo, | 
Loeffier, Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, 
Reznecik, Rimsky-Korsakoff, © Saint- 
Saens, F. Schmitt, Sechubert, Sibelius, 
Smetana, Urack, Verdi, Viotti, Weber, 
\Weingartner, Wolf. | 

Fifty-three composers and 92 composi- | 
tions. The orchestral compositions per- 
formed for the first time in Boston were 
as follows: | 
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SYMPHONIES. 
Clapp: Symphony in E minor (MS.), April 
11, 191+ 


Sibelius: Symphony No. 4, A minor, Op. 63, 
Oct, 25, 19165. , 

Urack: Sympbhs: in E major, No. 1 (MS.), 
warch 7, 1914 

. SYMPHONIC POEMS, SUITES, ETC, 

Debussy: ‘‘Printemps,’’ Suite Symphonique, 

» Jan, 24, 1914. 

Golamark, Rubin: Tone Poem, ‘‘Samson’’ 
{MS.), March 14, 1914. 

Juon: ‘‘Vaegtervise,’’ Fantasy on Danish 
Folk-songs, Op. 31, Dec. 27, 1913. 

Ravel: ‘“‘Ma Mere l’Oye,’” 3 pieces Hnfan- 
tines, Dec. 27, 1913. 

Reznicek: ‘‘Schlemibl,’’ Symphonic  Biog- 
raphy, for full orchestra, tenor solo and 
organ, April 25, 1914. 

Schillings: ‘‘Meergruss’’ and ‘‘Seemorgen,’ 
two orchestral fantasies,“Wov. 1, 1913. 

Schmitt, Florent: ‘‘La Tragedie de Salome,”’ 
for orchestra (after a poem by Robert 
d’Humieres), Nov. 29, 191s. 

Steauss: Festliches Praeludium, for orches- 
tra and organ, Op. 61, Dec. 13, 1913 8 

SOLO CONCERTOS. 
Bach: Piano Concerto in F minor, with ac- 


companiment of string orchestra (Ruth | 
Deyo, pianist), Jan. 3, 191+ 1 | 


b | éé : be] 12 
Liszt’s ‘Hungaria’ and Weingartner’s 
“Merry” overture were played for the 
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| For Another ear DF. Muck 
| and the Orchestra Maintain 


and Heighten Them 
By H. T. P. 


T the end, today, of the thirty-third 
season, the Symphony Concerts 
may fairly be counted an insti- 
tution; yet thus far they have 
escaped the fate that overtakes 


most established things—content and con- 


sequent inertia. They owe >this good for- 


‘tune less to the audiences, which for years 


past have taken their distinctions for 
granted, than to the zeal, the ambition and 


| the standards of the successive conductors, 


the management that has endured since the 
beginnings of the band and the men in the 
orchestra itself. Once and again the audi- 


evening may grumble at the ordering of the 
programmes, at the quality of the ‘‘assist- 
ing artists,’’ at the interest and the worth 
of the novel pieces, because it is human 
nature in a regular public so to do. Yet 
next to never, especially since the return 
of Dr. Muck, does it reproach the standards 
of performance. Week after week, through 
seven months of the year, it hears an oOr- 


ehestra unequalled in America and unex-. 
gelled in Europe—an orchestra that makes 
-a remarkable virtuosity the means to as 


signal and varied an eloquence. It listens 
the elasticity and the 


to the 


bulance of the whole 


% its sweeps of power and its re- 
< ge; to its suscepti- 


- pility not only to the gradual march of a 


progression but to very moulding of 4 
F its sense of individuality and 


} music flowering in as multifold | 


t of the composers 
ar it be- 


‘The Work Behind - 

* The public listens to all these things 

and takes them for granted, beyond a re- 
1 or two for the conductor and maybe 


‘mediately in hand for performance. 


'the beginning of May. 
' surely, he must be “on edge” himself to 


| and 
climax, 


sufficient applause for him to briug the 
band to its feet. 
they are the results of rehearsals of which, 
if the truth were told, it has only a vague 
notion. Presumably the conductor studies 
his scores; but he happens also to spend 
weeks in assiduous preliminary prepara- 
tion of them and to give his days and his 
nights to them when he has them im- 
Pre- 
sumably, he rehearses the orchestra; but 
he happens also to take the several choirs 
and spend hours in the practising of each. 
Presumably the men spare no diligence in 
these rehearsals; but they have been known 
to exercise themselves in their parts at 
home. Finally, the conductor, like the 
trainer of an eleven or a nine, must bring 
his orchestra to the days of public per- 
formance, exactly “on edge,” not once or 
twice in a year, but here in Boston forty- 
eight times from the middle of October to 


As often and as 


become the transmitting medium of _ the 
music, comprehending it, imagining it, 


feeling i 
ences of Friday afternoon and Saturday | g it and so individualizing it in its 


own image, devising his means of pace 
rhythm, contrast, transition and 
euphony and proportion, outline 
and color, light, shade and accent, and 
equally ready to impose his ordering and 


stimulating will upon the orchestra and his 


communicating nervous force upon the au- . 
Weekly Dr. Muck and his men | 
weekly | 


dience. 
lay this task upon themselves; 
they accomplish it; and weekly their hear- 
ers take all for granted. 


The Standard of Performance 


To do so is one of the standards of 
the Symphony Concerts that conductors 
and orchestra have long maintained. 
means are not merely the individual virtu- 
osity of the men, their sense of beauty of 
tone and expressive quality of phrase, 
their musical. intelligence or their regard 
for euphony and proportion. It lies much 
more in their sub-conscious feeling that 

each one of them is a releasing and reveal- 

ing voice in the music and an essential fac- 
tor in the perfection of performance that is 
the goal, It is said of the orchestra at 
the Opera House in Dresden that each man 
plays as though he were an actor ‘in the 
music-drama on the stage. It is as true 
that each man in the Symphony Orchestra 
plays as though he were the understand- 
ing, the feeling and the disclosing voice of 
the music. Because largely of the influence 
of Dr. Muck upon them, these voices, busy 
as they usually are with purely sym- 


At most, it believes that | 


instinctive impulse. 


The | 


. lengthening 
change from an ancient and unambitious 
' routine—he may have as many of them as 


phonic music, are now becoming as operatic 


voices when they must speak out in the 
prelude to a music-drama or the accom- 
paniment of an air. And the most potent 
voice, though of itself it utter not a sound, 
“ha voice of which all the others are more 
ess an echo, is that of the conductor 
» self, 
“In Dr. Muck, it is the penetrating, in- 
sinuating, stimulating and commanding 
voice that has carried the orchestra in 
these last two years to an eloquence of 
performance never gained before. He 
has held and heightened the orchestra 
in its technical range and _ perfection 
until there is no feat of virtuosity, how- 
ever fleet, exacting or subtle, that it 
cannot do. He has schooled it to a sen- 
suous beauty of tone that ranges from an 
exquisite finesse to a glowing splendor. 
He has taught it to phrase the song of its 
instruments as though they were human 
voices with the keenest of musical sensi- 
bility directing them. He has made rhythm 
as second nature to it, and just accent as 
These have been his 


means. His end has been the transmis- 


gion through himself and his men of the 


music in its intrinsic quality and its indi- 
vidual life. To each piece, whether Mo- 
zart wrote it in his idiom or Florent 
Schmitt in his, its particular voice, style 
and eloquence. With each piece, the new 
vitalizing as though it were springing 
afresh out of itself; the clear unfolding in | 
shrewd and sympathetic comprehension; 
the warm imagining that divines beauty 


‘and sets free power; the transmitting splen- 


dor or subtlety; the sense of orchestral song | 
and of harmonic and instrumental vesture; | 
the feeling for disembodied sound woven 
in lovely pattern or for puissant proclama- 


' tion of human image and emotion. of 


such, in music that has ranged far and 
wide, has been Dr. Muck’s conducting. ‘“‘He 
that loseth his life shall find it.’ Sur- 
rendering himself to his music and his 
work, Dr. Muck has gained the greater . 
individual glory. He stands in the first 
rank of the conductors of our time. He 
has excelled all his predecessors with the 
orchestra. 


eine 


The Standard of Repertory 


Side by side with the standard of per- 
formance at the Symphony Concerts 
marches the standard of the programmes, | 


"For ten years, whatever the individual {dio- 


syncrasies of the conductor in the making 
of each one, they have been models of 
catholicity. Through twenty-four of them 
he may range, and now with the gradual 
of ‘the concerts—a happy 


he chooses nearly two hours long. Last 
season when Dr. Muck was restoring the 
orchestra to its perfections as an instru- 
ment and picking not a few of his pieces _ 
accordingly he was not too severely to be 
put to the test with his programmes. This 


\| played and debated up and down Eu ‘op: om 
of Schénberg, of Scriabin and of Stravitie 


-geason there has been no need for sue 


allowances, and his choice of music may 
be fairly tried by the highest standa ds of 
the concerts. Certainly he has given the 
early masters their due, and the Mozart of 
minor pieces a little more. Certainly he 
has not negtested the elder classics, 
like Beethoven, Schubert and Schumann, 
and he has been uncommonly kind 
to Mendelssohn. The composers Os 

music has become classic in our own ‘ime, 
like Brahms, Liszt, Franck, Wagner—so. 
far as he is possible in concerts—and 
Tschaikowsky, have had-a fair inning.’ The 
intermediate Bruckner and the ‘belatedly 
risen Mahler have each had his sympho 1. 
Established contemporary composers, li ce : 
Debussy, Dukas, d’Indy, Rachmanioff, 
Loeffler, Strauss and Sibelius, have all 20) y 
represented. ‘The secondary writers of con- 
temporary music—Juon, Enesco and Hum- 
perdinck, for example—have not been over- 
looked. Rising men, like Ravel, Schmitt 
and Reznicek, have been discovered or rée- 
ognized. Young American composers have 
had their due—and rather more—in, Mr. 
Clapps’s symphony and Mr. Rubin Gold-= 
mark’s tone-poem. Of the wholly novel 
pieces, few have been uninteresting in then - 
selves, and none has lacked some title= 
even if it had to be stretched a little, as 
with Mr. Urack’s symphony—to perform= 
ance. Almost all of the revivals of 
long-overlooked or carelessly neglecte , 
music have justified themselves. A list of 
ninety-two pieces—the soloists’ numbers 
included—from fifty-three composers speaks’ 
for Dr, Muck’s catholicity. ht 


The Triple Sin of Omission ey 

Yet with all this breadth and variety, 
with all this freedom from personal idio- 
syncrasy and prejudice, there are omis- 
sions in the list more significant than that 
of any of the later tone-poems of Strauss 
now unheard here for two seasons, of any 
music by Reger or of any by the singular 
and little known Delius, or by such rs ing 
Parisians as Ducasse and Casella or by the 
unrecognized but deserving Italian sym= 
phonist, Scontrino. From London even to 
St. Petersburg, from Berlin as far as Mili ane 


the music of three innovating men is 
i 


sky. By the printed word and by the re) 
port of many who have heard it with thel | 
own ears, the fame of it has been SPRGats: 


n this side of the Atlantic. ~ Yee) 


ed public for 
not a measure a 
spicuous and disputed Pi 
an insignificant piece by Scriabin in. Mr, 
Fiedler’s time. % a | 
It is quite true that all three @ part. 
from many an accepted procedure 9am 
that many ears hear their music resent 
and contemptuously. Some listeners ” 
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- We in Boston do not, 


ore hearers, the music of Schénberg, 


5 


‘reject it; we may accept and extol it; 
probably we shall do both since the 
certain outcome of 
provoke minds. 


travinsky ard Scriabin has proved inter-— 
esting, stimulating, .exciting, as though tt 
_ were opening new possibilities in tones. 
Yet we in Boston may not know it and | 
_ judge it for ourselves. 


We may mock and > 


| Mme. Carrefio, among the pianists, had an 


illustrious past more than present achieve- 
ment to commend her and at least she 
stood in the way of none more deserving. 
Mr. Flesch was an interesting but not a 
remarkable newcomer, who made his way 
into the concerts while Mr. Thibaud, a 
much more distinguished violinist and the 
available Mr. Ysaye were not bidden to 


_them. For the rest, it is not good for the 


it is to divide and) 
None the less it is the. 


prestige of the Symphony Concerts that 
pianist or singer should stir its practised 
public to the lifting of the eyebrows of 


right of the public of the Symphony Con- | speculation or the wagging of the tongues 


eerts to hear it, and it is the bounden 


and neglected obligation of Dr. Muck to. 


bring it to performance. . 
on him to acquaint us with the outstanding 


It is incumbent | performance. 
to be vouchsafed 


of surmise as t6 why he—or oftener she— 
happens to be there in the light of her own 
If we of the audience are 
a theory as to “the 


and the debated music of the hour, and soloists,’”’ then it is incumbent on every one 
whatever its merits or demerits the music. concerned in the choosing of them to act 


‘of Scriabin, Stravinsky and Schénberg is 


such. Many a Bostonian listening in the 
past to debate of novel music in Berlin 
and Vienna, in London and in Paris, has 
jbeen able to say quietly that all this was 


an “old story’ at the Symphony Concerts. Dr 


When he listens to discussion of Schén- 
berg, Scriabin and Stravinsky, he must 
hold his peace with the ignorant. The 
heglect of these three composers is the 
Shortcoming and the disappointment of tha 
year. In ninety-two pieces, in which almost 
évery school had its due, Dr. Muck would 
not find room for them. 


+ we 


The Standard of the Soloists 
The third standard of the Symphony Con- 


according to that theory. If each season, 
it is to be once, twice, or thrice relaxed by 
what it is polite to call circumstances, 
then why have a theory at all? 


Muck Surveys 
Contemporary Composers 


The Exhausted, the Promising and the 


gsa4 ] 
Yr | Impossible yaw 2.3 / fy 


HE other day a reporter of the’ New 
fi York Herald lured Dr. Muck into a 
little conversation about contempo- 
rary composers and their music, in the 
course of which he said: ‘‘Musical com- 


certs—the standard of the ‘‘assisting art- position is in a state of stagnation every- 


ists’’—fluctuated neither more nor less in Where. 


the season now ending than it has in years @ sort of ‘let up’ in the production of mas- 
past, being of all three that most subject |terpieces. There are men of real greatness 
to the play of human error and infirmity, |wWho are still alive, but they have for the 
The theory, if only for one season it could most part said about all that they ever 
be rigidly and entirely carried out, is per- will say. Of course, there are many young 


fect. Not too many “‘‘soloists’’ are to be 
engaged, since the conductor deserves fre- 
quent concerts unhampered by them and 
interesting enough for the music played 
and the manner of the playing; they should 
all be singers, violinists or pianists of high 
‘and established rank or, occasionally, 
‘jnteresting newcomers in American con- 
“eert-rooms or distinguished members of the 
orchestra itself; and not one of them should 


be called on any other ground than out- | 


‘standing rnerit. 

There were hardly too many ‘‘soloists’’ 
4n the current series since ten out of the 
twenty-four pairs of concerts escaped 
them. Of the singers, Miss Farrar and 
Mme. Homer; of the pianists, Mr. Paderew- 
‘ski, Mr. Bauer and Mr. Hofmann; and 
‘of the violinists, Mr. Kreisler, were unques- 
tionably of the rank that the standards of 
the concerts demand. In turn, Mr. Witek, 
“Mr. (Noack, Mr. Maquarre and Mr. Holy— 
“in a’ double concerto for flute and harp— 
‘are eminent virtuosi of the orchestra. 


men of promise who may arrive some day, 
but the present output is small. 

“The most striking example of a man 
who apparently has used up all his ideas 
is Debussy. He has done great service to 
the cause of music in his original use of 
»the whole tone scale, and, in fact, has so 
many imitators that his ideas are respon- 
sible for almost the whole contemporary 
school in France. His earlier pieces were 
exquisite, although somewhat limited in 
scope, but he seems to have used up all the 
| possibilities of his method and seems in- 
| capable of expanding. MRavel is an imita- 
tor of Debussy, who has been able to put 
enough that is new and that is his own 
into his writing to make it extremely in- 
teresting. Then there are Dukas ans 
Ducasse, who are writers of talent and fol- 
| lowers of Debussy who can instil some- 
thing of themselves into their works. But 
of all the French composers Schmitt seems 
to be the most distinctive. He is not a fol- 

lower of Debussy or anyone else in par- 
ticular, He can write in the delicate style 
of the others in the French school, but in 


In pure music there seems to he 


‘ Idition he has the pow 
ss is large, that grips with its intensity 
ue most effective manner, | ° 

In Germany little of consequence is be- 
Vg done in the line of Symphonie compo- 
Sition. Strauss has become intensely inter- 
ested in tue opera and his energies are all 
in that direction. I do not think he ever 
by Write another sreat symphonic poem. 
“IS development in pure music 
have been arrested. Reger is a prolifie 
composer, He writes easily and too much 
One gets the impression that he is w : 
to order, as Strauss did in the 
Prelude,’ which showed many 

being a made-to-order composition. Schoen- 
berg is impossible. His harmonies have 
ho relation to the generally accepted rules 
and it is a wonder to me how his works 
can evoke any applause. [ can find no 
System in his writings—that is, in his lat- 
est ones--the quartet which the Flonzaley 


‘Festival 
traees of 


Quartet played is not in his worst vein— ° 


and I do not expect to attempt to play 
anything of his. The boy I<orngold gives 
promise of becoming a real master when 
he grows up. 


‘‘In Russia conditions are almost identi- 


cal. Rachmaninoff has to his credit his 
great orchestral work which was written 
many years ago, his second symphony. 
Seriabine has invented a new scale Systen 
& la Debussy, but it proved insufficient 
even for his own needs, as it bound him 
to narrow limits. There are some 
interesting things being written in England 
and I performed a work of Holbrook re- 
cently with much satisfaction. . . [ 


shall produce soon in Boston a work by a ? 


local musician Clapp—a work of large pro- 

portions and excellently written. George 

Chadwick, another resident of Boston, pos- 

sesses much talent. I also have found in- 

teresting qualities in the earlier works of 

Henry Hadley, who has an almost too | 
facile pen, and also of several others.’’ 


SYMPHONY LEADER , 
PURCHASES HOME 


Karl Muck, conductor of the Boston | 
‘Symphony orchestra, who has bought the 
house at 50 Fenway, is said to have been: 
looking for a permanent residence ever 
since he returned to Boston for his sec- 
ond engagement with the. orchestra in 
the fall of 1912. Dr. Muek and Mrs. } 
Muck have been living in an apartment | 
while waiting to find the building they 
desired. It is understood that they will 
make their house ready for occupancy 
when they return in October from their 

| Summer in Europe, 


er to write music 


Seems to | 
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DR. KARL MUCK’S HOUSE 
MUSIC NOTES. 


Two eminent composers and conductors 
from the West are in Boston for a short 
stay. Mr. Henry K. Hadley and Mr, Max 
Zach both had an opportunity to study the 
great virtuosity of our orchestra in ré« 
hearsals of the Reznicek symphonic work: 

With the final Symphony concert of the 
season coming next Saturday evening, thé 
following week brings the 29th season of 
the Pop Concerts. Symphony Hall has 
been taken for an especial occasion Monday 
night, May 4, therefore the Pops will open 
the following evening, May 5. They will 
continue every night exeept Sunday 
through July 4, making a session of nine 
weeks lacking one day. 

The Orchestra will be in every respect 
up to the standard of last year. It will 
consist of 65 Symphony players. Mr. Urack, 
the assistant conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra, will conduct the first threé 
weeks. He will be followed for three weeks 
by Andre Maquarre. For the last three 
weeks the Orchestra will be in charge of 
Clement Lenom. 
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Dr. Muck Conducting 
Hitherto Unpublished Portrait Made in the Royal Opera House 
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BOSTON 
| SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


. A Nt SS tess 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1914-1915. 


Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 

Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The dates given are those on which the Saturday night concerts took place. 
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Bacu, J. S.: Suite No. 2, B minor, for flute and strings (ANDRE 
MaAguarrE }), February 13,1915. ........ ” 
Concerto in D minor for two violins and orchestra of strings 
(ANTON WITEK f and Sytvain Noack 1), February 6, 
OE ores is tid d wh ictsene i: eile niet Rio ean’ e J 
‘Symphony (Shepherds’ Music) from the Christmas Oratorio, 
ac tS TRIS ERS RS TERR tec See et ae to 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3, E-flat major, “Eroica,” Op. 55, 
: October 17, tora... 
Symphony No. 4, B-flat major, 
Symphony No. 5, C minor, Op. 67, mare, ton ge 
Symphony No. 7, Andante (in memoriam: John Chipman 
mT OU Se RN om Ne Se nage 
Symphony No. 8, F major, Op. 93, December I2, I914 
Overture to ‘‘Leonore,’”’ No. 3, Op. 72, January 23, 1915 
Overture to ‘‘ Egmont,” Op. 84, November 14, OE neal 
Concerto in D-major for violin, Op. 61 (ANTON WITEK f), 
November 14, 1914 . tate, EES Gey nay Bs a cis SE ee 
Concerto in G major, No. 4, for pianoforte, Op. 58 (HAROLD 
BAUER), November 28, 1914. . . 
Concerto in E-flat major, No. 5, 
(LEONARD Borwick 


Op. 60, February 6, 1915 _ 


for pianoforte, Op. 73 
*), April 10, 1915 


‘s - « (-269). . 
Song, ‘‘ Adelaide, Op. 46, orchestration by A. sfnadbers | 


(Juuia Cup), February SRR AGE rapier to. is 
Song, ‘‘ Die Ehre Gottes in der N atur,’’ Op. 48, No. 4 (ELENA 
GERHARD’), March SRI ce 
song, ‘‘Wonne der Wehmut,” Op. 83, No. 1 (ELENA 
GERHARD’), orchestration by A. Nikisch, March 27, 
0 aR RP GN Sci IR an or 
Song, “Freudvoll und Leidvoll,” from 
(ELENA GERHARD’), March _ , Seer 
BERLI10z: ‘Harold in Italy,” symphony with viola solo, Op. 16 
(Emite Fétrir t), March 13, 1915 Bee ae: 
BORODIN: Symphony No. 2, in B minor, March 27, I9I5 
Bossi: Intermezzi Goldoniani, Op. 127, meme s?, TOIS . 5, 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68, January 16, 1915 
Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 73, October 31, 1914 . 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn, Op. 56a, October 17, 
Academic Festival Overture, Op. 80, March 13, I9I5 . 
Song, ‘‘ Wir wandelten, wir zwei,” * Op. 96, No. 2, orches- 


a by M. Reger (ELENA GERHARD’), March 27, 

Song: “Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer,”’ Op. ros, 

No. 2, orchestration by M. Reger (ELENA GERHARDT), 

March 27, 1915 ip EE Dip i Saas kt sok Mo vs eet BES a Wa Bes 

Song: ‘Auf dem Kirchofe,’’ * Op. 105, No. 4, orchestration 

by M. Reger (ELENA GERHARDT), March 27, 19%8 3} 

BrucH: “Ave Maria,” * from “Das Feuerkreuz” (F LORENCE 
HINKLE *), December Pee te tee rp ety 

CHABRIER: Overture to ‘‘ Gwendoline,”’ April 17, 1915 . 

Espafia,”’ Rhapsody for orchestra, May 1, rors . hoy ng 

CHADWICK: Symphonic Sketches, Suite for orchestra, October 
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“Egmont,” ‘Op. 84 
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Pe PORE ke ee ey be 
Cnr Or Se ne 
ie BY a | Bak nore ener i? Aid Mae a a ei ae 
Doki: Overt Ti adapio for ‘oli end orchestra (HuLICE 
sid, pig NEBr saan Dec ur (HEINRICH WARNKE t), 
ENESCO: ae ag orchestra, Op. 9, October 31, 1914 . i 
nae pee teal rane Tom P. "MansHALL t), De- 
cember 26, 1914 .. . 


Friep: Adagio and Scherzo for wind instruments, two harps, 


and kettledrums, Op. 2,* January 16, 1915 
Prelude and Double Fugue for strings, Op. 10, 


dance ate tas to ‘‘Sakuntala,” Op. 13, February 27, 


January 16, 


IRM SSK wine el capt e ik e SLL aN ee, hiS 
, ‘Im Friihling,” Op. 36, May 1, 1915... - 
idee ee “Ombra mai fi,’ * from ‘“Serse’’ (PASQUALE 


*), Gctober.3%, 1984. asia Le we ae al» 
ea Pot pay big ‘cen a Veaihahe con st-omenti” (JULIA 
ULP), February 13, 1915 - - + + ee ee ee el 
HAYDN: cc oe in G maior, “The Surprise” (B. & H. No. 6), 
— "December EY COE a tre ae Servers ae. 
Symphony nC major (B. & H. No. 13), April af ays 8 
Concerto in D major for ’cello (JosEF MALKIN J] “"), 
MAT SO. OGTR yk Ni ood eo ok ee WOR AST Ry» 
, , rchestra on French folk-tunes, 
ewe ee me y ening pate +), first time with orchestra 
in Boston, March 13, 1915 - - + + + + +: oy ; aie 
nd Double. Fugue for organ (choral a 
oe por ypc trumpets and trombones) ** (Joun P. Mar- 
AES Wh sR rll BO  MRER a) ao 4 pO BL, a 
rRamaleneag mh for full orchestra, Op. 5,** — “Onl I - 
LALO: Symphonie Espagnole for violin and orchestra, : 
(Syzvain Noack f), April 17, 1915 -_ foe te 9 
Concerto tor violoncello and orchestra (PABLO CASALS *), 
SS OT YE ae ae ae ear Sept aoe ore ees 
Liszt: A Faust Symphony, January 2, 1915; April 3, 1915 . 
‘‘Mazeppa,” Symphonic Poem No. 6 (after Victor Hugo), 
May 8, 1915... . 2 we ee ee ee ee 
March of the Three Holy Kings, from ‘‘Christus,’’ Decem- 
ber 26,1914... wee ee ee 
MacDowE.u: Orchestral Suite in E minor, No. 2, ‘Indian, 
EP STS TR se es Ee eh st -ejimnabeliyie 
MAHLER: ‘Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen,’’ ** with orchestra 
(PAUL DRAPER, tenor), February 6, 191 Re eee tes ae ae 
MENDELSSOHN: Overture to ‘“A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Re ere MOTE yyy te ie we we att 
Concerto in EK minor for violin, Op. 64 (Fritz KREISLER), 
January 2, 1915 RR ar ee ar eae ue aea ees 
MONTEVERDI: Aria, “Il Lamento d’ Arianna” ** (JuLiA CULP), 
WUE RE USOEG TIME a es oe be 
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§ TIGHT BINDING 


Rega, 

Mozart: Masonic Funeral Music (in memoriam: Gardiner M. Whey Proce 
Lane); October 24,:30NE 2 Se rk wate iin 71, 

Symphony in G minor (K. 550), March 6, 1915 .... . 

Symphony in C major, “Jupiter” (K. 551), November 28, 


OLBACH: Symphony in B minor, Op. 33,** December 26, 1914. 523 
3 @gv-cner: A Faust Overture, December 19, 1914. . . . . . . 455 
1} § Prelude to “ Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg,’’ May 8, 1915 1447 
EBER: Overture to “ Der Freischiitz,”” December 26, 1914 . . 552 


Niekeanee to ‘The Magic Flute,’”’ January 16, 1915... . 
Concerto in D minor for pianoforte (K. 466) (Ossip Ga- 
SritoOwrrecs), Aoril 04, 2018. Sais eels he aan a 
Canzona, ‘Voi, che sapete,”’ from “Le Nozze di Figaro”’ 
(FLORENCE HINKLE *), December 19, 1914 Sa ee 
Noskowsk1: “‘The Steppe,”’ Symphonic poem in the form of an 
overture, Op. 66, April 24, I915 ...... 
RAVEL: Rapsodie Espagnole,* November 21, 1914 ...... 
REGER: Four Tone Poems for orchestra (after Boecklin), Op. 
Lee, ©? PIMP 295 O86 cla vi Laer bier he A. 
REZNICEK: ‘‘Schlemihl,”’ Symphonic Biography, November 28, 
SORA dc: piss tenis oiak te | etnsbesedl wok! ! of Sie 
ROPARTZ: Symphony No. 4,** C major, October 24, 1914 . . 
SAINT-SAENS: Air, “Qui donc commande quand il aime?’’ from 
‘Henry VIII.” * (PasguaLe AmaTo*), October 31, 
WES 86.6) ey ari ees See ai wo kia ef eC a -: 
SCHEINPFLUG: Overture to a Comedy of Shakespeare, Op. 15, 
RR oo ROSE i ANIA al Sai, tea 
SCHONBERG: Five Pieces for orchestra, Op. 16,** December 19, 
SERRE Ree Ue as onc, RE oi Be aly a 
SCHUBERT: Symphony in C major, No. 7, February 27, 1915 
SCHUMANN: Symphony in D minor, No. 4, Op. 120, February 
Rik BE eras (ORI 6 ale eee ae 
Overture to “‘Genoveva,’’ Op. 81, December 12, 1914 
SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 1, E minor, Op. 39, January 23, 1915 
Symphony No. 4, A minor, Op. 63, November 14, 1914 . 
 Karelia’”’ Overture, Op. 10, October 24, 1914 . 
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Overture to “Euryanthe,”’ October 17, 1914 . 


Overture to “Oberon,’’ March 27,,1915 . . 
Concert Piece in F minor tor pianoforte and 


wen, I. Se 
EETHOVEN . 


ERLIOZ 

ORODIN 

OSSI 
>RAHMS 


MBRUCH . 


HABRIER 
HADWICK 
ONVERSE 


WDeBussy . 
™® voRAK 


NESCO 


RANCK, C. . 


RIED 
OLDMARK 
ANDEL 
AYDN . 

INDY . 


SUMMARY. 


MENDELSSOHN 


MONTEVERDI 
MOZART 


NOSKOWSKI1 . 


RAVEL 
REGER 
REZNICEK 
ROPARTZ 
SAINT-SAENS 
SCHEINPFLUG 


SCHONBERG . 


SCHUBERT 
SCHUMANN 
SIBELIUS 
SINIGAGLIA 
SMETANA . 
STRAUSS 


STRAVINSKY . 


STRUBE 


orchestra, Op. 
79 (Ossie GaBRILOWwITscH), April 24, 1915 


4! 
IIIS 


1331 


| 


TSCHAIKOWSKY 
VOLBACH 
WAGNER 
WEBER. 


“The Swan of Tuonela”’ (legend), October 24, 1914. . . MKLOSE 
“ Finlandia,” symphonic poem, Op. 26, No. 7, October 24 = (3KORNGOLD 
PR eh sie hg ORME BI gg! og gh ba ee ig) ee oi ALO . 
SINIGAGLIA: Overture to Goldoni’s Comedy ‘Le Baruffe 94.1SZT 
wMlozzotte,’ On, 32, Agri 10, 1696) Ok nee eM AacDOWELL i ks anal 
SMETANA: Symphonic Poem, ‘From Bohemia’s Groves and iit thes I IOI 
a from the Cycle ‘‘My Country,” No. 4, May 1, | RCHESTRAL COMPOSITIONS PERFORMED FOR THE 
Overture to ‘‘’T‘he Sold Bride,”’ October 31, 1914 <s 6 i FIRST TIME IN BOSTON. 
STRAUSS: “From Italy,” Symphonic Fantasia, Op. 16, Novem- SYMPHONIES. 
ORNGOLD: Sinfonietta, Op. 5, April 10, 1915. 


ber 21, IQI4 . pig lar he ig age ame) EE ewene 3 
Tone Poem, “Don Juan” (after N. Lenau), Op. 20, Octo- OPARTZ: Symphony No. 4, C major, October 24, 1914. 
MOLBACH: Symphony in B minor, Op. 33, December 26, 1914 


=P NO we Se HD DHY NY ND DY SW SH SS SH DY SN SS ee DWZY 


SE ae eee eo eee ee 


ee Sy BOON | 86g e, ee eee ee’ 
Tone Poem, ‘Till Fulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” Rondo 
Op. 28, May 8, LQTS shahrod hg highs ghee Ses Adee: | 
asd Poem, ‘Thus spake Zarathustra,” Op. 30, January 23, 
. oo, SRR ES airs ye omer 2) aes oo iron sie TN 
STRAVINSKY: “‘ Feuerwerk,” Op. 4,* December 12, 1914 rere 
STRUBE: Variations on an Original Theme,} February 27, 191 e. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY: ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’ Overture-fantasia after 
Shakespeare, March 6, 191 5 


| 7 SYMPHONIC POEMS, ETC. | 
EGER: Four Tone Poems (after Boecklin), Op. 128, March 27, 
IQI5. | 
WeCHONBERG: Five pieces for orchestra, Op. 16, December 19, 1914. 
WERUBE: Variations on an Original Theme, February 27, 1915 
3 (first performance anywhere) February 27, 1915 


SOS So sa Bolg fal oh g CONCERTOS, ETC. — 
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TIGHT BINDING 
LA 7 — aE ree 


pD’ INDY: Fantasia for oboe and orchestra on French folk-tunes, 
Op. 31 (GRorGES Loney 7), first time with orchestra, 
March 13, 1915. 
Kiosk: Prelude and Double Fugue for organ (choral at the end 
with trumpets and trombones) (JoHN P. MARSHALL), 
SIGE SE Cp et eg rt Ae aaa ig 2 


—_—_—— 8 


WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THESE 
CONCERTS. 


FRANCK, C.: Chorale in A minor for organ (JOHN P. MARSHALL}), 
December 26, 1914. | 

FriED: Adagio and Scherzo for wind instruments, two harps, and 
kettledrums, Op. 2, January 16, 1915. 

RAVEL: Rapsodie Espagnole, November 21, 1914 

STRAVINSKY: Feuerwerk, Op. 4, December 12, 1914.. . 


ARIAS AND SONGS SUNG FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THESE 
‘CONCERTS. 


BRAHMS: “Wir wandelten, wir zwei,’’ Op. 96, No. 2 (ELENA 
GERHARD’), March 27, 1915. 

‘Auf dem Kirchofe,” Op. 105, No. 4 (ELENA GERHARDT), 

March 27, i915... . erteyie s aremdin ire. ds he Mas’ oh 


-—————- © -*¢ See ween Pv aw 


4 4/7 AAA AW VWI 


BrucH: “Ave Maria,” from ‘Das Feuerkreuz’’ (FLORENCE 
HINKLE *), December 19, 1914. 

HANDEL: “ Dank sei Dir,”’ from a “cantata con stromenti’’ (JULIA 
CuLp), February 13, 1915. 

“Ombra mai ft,” from ‘“‘Serse‘’ (PasguaALE AMATO*) 

October 31, 1914. 

MAHLER: “Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen,’’ with orchestra 
(PauL DRAPER, tenor), February 6, 1915. 

MONTEVERDI: Aria, “Il Lamento d’ Arianna’ (Jun1a CuLp); 
February 13, 1915. 

SAINT-SAENS: Air, “Qui donc commande quand il aime?’’ from 
‘Henry VIII.” (PASQUALE AMATO*), October 31, 1914. 


THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED THIS SEASON. 


PAGE 


* AMATO, Mr. PASQUALE, October 31, 1914, ‘‘Qui donc commande 
quand il aime,”* from ‘Henry VIII.,’’ Saint-Saéns; 
‘“Ombra mai ft,”’ from Handel’s ‘‘Serse’’ (Sketch) . . 

BAUER, Mr. HAROLD, November 28, 1914, Beethoven, Concerto 
in G major, No. 4, Op. 58 (Sketch). ........ 

* Borwick, Mr. LEONARD, April 10, 1915, Beethoven, Concerto 
No.5, E-flat major, Op. 73 (Sketch) ........, 

* CASALS, Mr. PABLO, March 6, 1915, Lalo, Concerto for vio- 
loncello and orchestra (Sketch) “aes 
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Cute, Mme. Juuia, February 13, 1915, Monteverdi, Aria, 

“11 Lamento d’ Arianna,’ *from ‘‘Arianna’’; Handel, 

“Dank sei Dir,’’** from a “cantata con stromenti’’; 

Beethoven, ~‘‘ Adelaide,” Op. 46 (orchestration by A. 

Schonberg **) (Sketch) pa 5 kee o! PME ia pea ae 

CABRILOWITSCH, Mr. Ossip, April 24, 1915, Mozart, Concerto 

in D minor for pianoforte (K. 466); Weber, Concert- 

stiick in F minor for pianoforte and orchestra, Op. 79 

: (SN + Sg ae ee rg et as ee es ee RS eT ee 

CERHARDT, Miss ELENA, March 27, 1915, Beethoven, ‘“Wonne der 

Wehmut,” Op. 83, No. 1; ‘‘Freudvoll und Leidvoll,” 

from ‘‘ Egmont,” Op. 84, “‘ Die Ehre Gottes in der Natur,” 

Op. 48, No. 4; Brahms, “ Immer leiser wird mein Schlum- 

mer,’ Op. 105, No. 2, “Wir wandelten, wir zwei,” Op. 

96, No. 2,* ‘‘ Auf dem Kirchofe,’’ Op. 105, No. 4,* all with 

orchestra (first and third of Beethoven’s orchestrated 

by Nikisch; Brahms’s songs by Reger) (Sketch). . . 

* HINKLE, Miss FLORENCE, December 19, 1914, Mozart, “ Vol, 

che sapete,” from ‘Le Nozze di Figaro”; Bruch, “ Ave 

Maria,” * from ‘‘’The Cross of Fire,’ Op. 52 (Sketch) . 

KREISLER, Mr. Fritz, January 2, 1915, Mendelssohn, Concerto 

in E minor, for violin, Op. 64 (Sketch) Hynes Wil. ip 

** + MALKIN, Mr. JOSEF, December 12, 1914, Haydn, Concerto 

in D major for violoncello (Sketch). . ...... . 

+ MarsHALL, Mr. JoHN P., December 26, 1914, Franck, Chorale 
in A minor * for organ (Sketch) Slings etaehil 


+ Noack, Mr. Sy.vain, April 17, 1915, Lalo, Symphonie Espag- 
nole,” for violin and orchestra, Op. 21 (Sketch) . © 

{+ WARNKE, Mr. Hetnricu, November 21, 1914, Dvorak, 
“Waldesruhe,” Adagio for violoncello and orchestra, 
Rondo for violoncello and orchestra, Op. 94 (Sketch) . 

+ Witex, Mr. Anton, November 14, 1914, Beethoven, Concerto 
in D major for violin, Op. 61 (Sketch) , 

* 

Mr. Emi.e Férir + played the solo viola in Berlioz’'s © Harold’”’ 
symphony; Mr. Grorces Loney j played the solo oboe 
in d’Indy’s Fantasia on French folk-tunes; Mr. JOHN 
P. MARSHALL { played the organ part of Klose's Prelude 
and Double Fugue (with choral for brass); Mr. Paul 
DRAPER * sang the music for tenor in Liszts Faust 
Symphony and Mahler’s songs with orchestra ; also 
the tenor solo in Reznicek’s ‘‘ Schlemihl.’ 


*x * 
Sopranos: Miss Gerhardt, Miss Hinkle 04 
Mezzo-soprano: Mme. Culp ce 

Barta SEEN AIOE ow i ee 
Pianists: Mr. Bauer, Mr. Borwick,* Mr. Gabrilowitsch . 
Organist: Mr. Marshall? ..-. +--+ ese es ecs 
Violinists: Mr. Kreisler, Mr. Noack,t Mr. Witek ga hale tee 
Violoncellists: Mr. Casals,* Mr. WarnkeT.....--: ; 
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Witek, A. 
Concert-master. 

Noack, S. 

Mahn, F. 

Tak, E. 


Habenicht, W. 
Fiumara, p, 


Griinberg, M. 
Ringwall, R. 


Ferir, E. 
Wittmann, F. 

Van Wynbergen, C. 
Blumenau, W. 


Warnke, H. 
Malkin, J. 


Kunze, M. 
Gerhardt, G. 


FLUTES. 
Magquarre, A. 
Soni, A. 
Chevrot, A. 
Battles, A 


ENGLISH Horn. 


Mueller, F. 


Horns. 


Wendler, G 
cag H. 


- pane gh A. 


TUBA. 
Mattersteig, P. 


ORGAN. 
Marshall, J. 


Keller, J. 
Nagel, R. 


Thirty-fourth Season, 1914-1915 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


VIOLINS. 


Hoffmann, J. 
Schmidt, E 


Roth, O. 
Koessler, M. 


Bak, A. Traupe, W. 
Ribarsch, A. Baraniecki, A. 


Fiedler, B. Berger, H. 
Spoor, S. : Siilzen, H. 


Pinfield, C. Gerardi, A. 
Gunderson, R. Gewirtz, J. 


VIOLAS. 
Gietzen, A. 
Berlin, W. 


Werner, H. 
Schwerley, P. 


VIOLONCELLOS. 


Barth, C. 
Nast, L. 


Belinski, M. 


BASSES. 
panes, B K. Seydel, ‘I. 
Jaeger, A Huber, E. 


OBOES. CLARINETS. 


Longy, G. Sand, A. 
Lenom, C. Mimart, P, 
Stanislaus, H. Vannini, A. 


Bass CLARINET, 
Stumpf, K. 


Horns. TRUMPETS. 


Jaenicke, B. Heim, G. 
Miersch, E. Mann, 


Hess, M. Bach, 


Hiibner, E. Kloepfel, L. 


HARps. TYMPANI, 


Holy, A. Neumann, S. 
Cella, T. Kandler, F 


LIBRARIAN. 
P, Sauerquell, J. 
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Folgmann, E. 


‘Rissland, K. 
Theodorowicz, ip 


Goldstein, H. 
Sauvlet, H. 


Goldstein, S. 
Kurth, R. 


v.Veen, H. 
Kautzenbach, W. 


Steinke, B. 
Warnke, J. 


Ludwig, O. 
Schurig, R. 


BASSOONS, 
Sadony, P. 
Mueller, E. 
Fubrmann, M. 


CONTRA-BASSOON. 
Mosbach, J. 


TROMBONES. 


Alloo, M. 
Belgiorno, 5. 


Mausebach, A. 


Kenfield, L. 


PERCUSSION, 


Zahn, F. Senia, T. 
Burkhardt, H. 


_ Assistant Lrprarian. 
Rogers, L. J. 
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Boston Symphony Orch 
Thirty-fourth Season, 1914-1915 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 
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Witek, A. Roth, O. Hoffmann, J. Rissland, K. CAX : biG 7 oe 4 EM, He i G 

Concert-master. Koessler, M. Schmidt, E. Theodorowicz, J. Doe ton e3 “a a (OSS yp SRA ENG GN fe LOSS [e 
Gir MS XG) NOOO MO = WU YY, UC 


+ 


Noack, S. 


Mahn, F. Bak, A. Traupe, W. Goldstein, H. 
Tak, E. Ribarsch, A. Baraniecki, A. Sauvlet, H. 


Habenicht, W. Fiedler, B. Berger, H. Goldstein, S. 
Fiumara, P. Spoor, S. Siilzen, H. Kurth, R. 


Griinberg, M. Pinfield, C. Gerardi, A. 
Ringwall, R. Gunderson, R. Gewirtz, J. 


—_ 


VIOLAS. 
Ferir, E. Werner, H. Gietzen, A. v.Veen, H. 
Wittmann, F. Schwerley, P. Berlin, W. Kautzenbach, W. 
Van Wynbergen, C. 
Blumenau, W. 
VIOLONCELLOS, 


Warnke, H. Keller, J. Barth, C. Belinski, M. Steinke, B 
Malkin, J. Nagel, R. Nast, L. Folgmann, E. Warnke, J. 


BASSES. 


Kunze, M. Agnesy, K. Seydel, ‘I’. Ludwig, O. —— 
Gerhardt, G. Jaeger, A. Huber, E. Schurig, R._ 


FLUTES. OBOES. CLARINETS. BASSOONS., PD ROG RAM Mes AND q oMMe NTS 


Maquarre, A. Longy, G. Sand, A. Sadony, P. 


Brooke, A. Lenom, C. Mimart, P. Mueller, E. 
Chevrot, A. Stanislaus, H. Vannini, A. Fuhrmann, M. (OM PILED BY 


Battles, A. 


ENGLISH Horn. Bass CLARINET. CONTRA-BASSOON. ALLEN AA. BROW [2 
Mueller, F. Stumpf, K. Mosbach, J. 
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Horns, Horns. TRUMPETS. TROMBONES. 


Wendler, G. Jaenicke, B. Heim, G. Alloo, M. 
Lorbeer, H. Miersch, E. Mann, J. Belgiorno, S. 
Hain, F. Hess, M. Bach, V. Mausebach, A. 
Resch, A. Hiibner, E. Kloepfel, L. Kenfield, L. 


TUBA. HARPS. TYMPANI. PERCUSSION. 


Mattersteig, P. Holy, A. Neumann, S. Zahn, F. Senia, T. a 
Cella, T. Kandler, F. Burkhardt, H. LS psn sre. 


ORGAN. LIBRARIAN. ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 
Marshall, J. P. Sauerquell, J. Rogers, L. J. 
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BY OLIN DOWNES Of these soloists, four are new to 

Wi : ~ Boston Symphony audiences, although 
th the opening of the 34th season | all of them have made appearances im 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra,! Boston. Florence Hinkle has grown | 
| 


only less than two weeks off. it is pos- 4 more esteemed as a concert artist with 
the passing of each season. | 


sible to say that this season will be} mr. Thibaud, although he has played | 


at least as brilliant as any recent sea-} ere this in Boston, has not yet ap- | 
. peared with the Boston Symphony. |} 
sons of the orchestra, not only in the) or this appearance the local public | 


quality of the orchestral performances |'has waited long enough, since Mr. | 


__for. contrar i r ; Thibaud, a violinist of the French a 
= srkighasdeiraprdl geht tag Sport the school, unites with the artistic quali- , Ary | 
personnel of the Boston Symphony will! ties of this school that thoughtfulness ; . 


eat suse os tee. & eee ern Ores ee et Oe Gee Mis Ee ee oe Sow eee we ee 


2 See ee ~~ ee ee ee ee A i CL An a 


ere 


J 


' 
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' 
‘ 


i 
i 
| 
; 
‘ 


be no more altered this season than has}, and solidity of style not often found 
4in such association. Mr. Thibaud | 


been the case in several former sea-}1 pjayea in Boston with Harold Bauer 
sons, when necessary changes were} at one of the Sunday afternoon con- 
oo -s : ;|- certs last season, and previous to that 
made in its ranks-—but also in regard yy naa not played in Boston for 1 
to the soloists engaged. years. He has not been called to séer- 
As heretofore, these soloists are of} vice in the French army, and will fuls 
fil his American engagements. 


the very highest rank; and, again, in Mr. Amato of the Metropolitan Opera 
spite of alarming war-talk, the Eu-; Company ” ahygel We nah both in 
. ‘d concert and on e operatic stage, to 
rr conflict has not up to the pres Bostonians to require any further in- 
ent time made necessary a single sub-|-¢roduction, and his art bears closer 
: . : th who last examination on the concert platform 
stitution in the list of or shy than that of most opera singers of the 
spring signed agreements to appear’ day. Both Miss Culp and Miss Ger- 
this season. hardt have enjoyed exceptional suc- 
- cess in recent seasons in Boston. 
pee The management of. the orchestra 
~The list of soloists comprises four ‘takes @the responsibility of announcing 
singers, four pianists and two violin- . 
ists, exclusive of the customary ap- Mr. reisler as a soloist, in the firm 
i : belief that ‘he will be here in Boston 


pearances each season of Mr. Witek, }|.. | : 
the admirable concert-meister of the in January. None of the reports of his 


orchestra; Mr. Noack, the second @6n- 
cert-meister, and Mr. Warnke, the first 
‘cellist, who will undoubtedly appear, 


death or injuries have been confirmed. 
On the other hand, word was received 
from him, since the first of September, 
The singers are Julia Cuip, Elena that he might come to America earlier 


Gerhardt, Florence Hinkle and Pas- -than he had planned. 


_—quale Amato. The pianists are Harola — World-Famed Pianist Coming 
Bauer, Ferrucio Busoni, Leonard Bor- ee 
wick and Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The The pianists offer in themselves @ re- 
violinists are Fritz Kreisler and Jacques markable group. Leonard Borwick will 

visit Boston for the second time, and 
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Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano. 


Leonard Borwick. - Bees ROR he CL ay ee e 
pee appear for the first time with the- i. Ul ae a Aes Dr. Muck Sails for Hub 
orchestra. To those who make it their RS Pas ; ashame Ree Pas ig i oe Ras % ; es i 

: . Yin cee Setinspes “ee Ae sey Mee fe Bay Sys SOTA i; f R t- 
S Maatal ‘he Sivectn seat nigh agi pes RON S : (oe : es yee ae a 2 coming on a slow ship, for Holland is 
ago, when, bei nee; ahi Saige i eit a Se iene ae OE Sa a ' the only practicable means of exit for, 
“one , being. unheralded in the Bg SSG Te sec oa : Sy aes wee ies i Rie SGermans from Germany. When they | 
a 6 shall hee need nis omeet ae bors TE Cee Se arrive in Boston Dr. and Mrs. Muck | 
hte wave a a Ss name is not one ee i ee will take possession of the house in the 
> igri ea Tie definite impression with Se: " Reais mi iS Mise: Rae ate fhe ahi ic, Fenway which they bought last spring. 
aaah ix phe a at in ma habit of : % - a 3 ee a % a meee Se ¥ 1 The Bayreuth festival, where Dr. 
‘Mr. B musical events, | ce Sa es. SOS a * es a ace, Sie “Muck was conducting the performances 
| ae igh oe was so successful with the Bice + See £ Bsc ee ee Bis Ae fa Bons earatt ee of “Parsifal,” was brought to a sud- 
Eten n both cities that he was imme-| Cee Sk aa Se Bee I a AG TOO Sea apes been eae, _den close Aug. 2, aS @ large part of 
veri Be se as one to he engaged, EGE SRS ease tae eee pa. es F Sp aM ee Ra SSM Bae ty “the orchestra of the opera house there 
athle. ¢ S future should make it pos- PEE dete ne AIRE Mes, SUP TREE Se Bae Sees eae UAE aes was subject to mobilization, with many 
raat O- appear with the local orches- | eae igs a a CES RaS ‘ ; ) See -of the solo singers. Dr. Muck stayed 
ae Ga brit is | | , NPAC DIOS ewe = , ) . ‘several more weeks in Bayreuth, while 
ee rilowits ; : : : | _ Muck took a hurried trip to Graz 
the most _ poeti ch, the Russian, one 0 Ossip Gabrilowitsch, ‘soloist. Mrs. Muc ‘ fath . lonel 
ay ist poetic and distinguished | ? with her niece, whose father, a colon 
‘modern virtuosi, has i re 8 rs of His singular conceptions as 4 com- | Mi fi | in the Austrian army, was about to 
Pn eR a i Ear een heard poser are not more surprising than his) iss Julia Culp, mezzo soprano. leave for the front. For the past sev- 
pieeseaey ba ea aig not only | mastery of the piano, and it is thought | old Bauer is now one of the most eS+ eral weeks Dr. and Mrs. Muck have | 
is egy im vA n "ed circles, he | likely that Mr. Busoni will take part teemed of contemporary pianists, and peen in Berlin. 
‘terésting figures of whe pa en gn in- /,in ue performance of-one of his own his eclecticism, his intelligence, hid ‘There was at no time any question | 
ngu ) cal world. ! works when the occasion arrives. Har- endless resources of tone color at thé of Dr. Muck’s return to this country, 
Pn lal key-board, have given him 4@ large an@ gnd the fact that doubt was expressed | 


persistent following. 
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| Meat Miss Elena Gerhardt, mezzo SOPTanor. 


wégarding it was due to the absolute 
Jack of:communication overseas through 
August. As to Dr. Muck’s plans for 
‘the season it is impossible to say any- 
‘thing at this time. Under normal con- 
Mitions he talks very little about what 
he intends to do, and under present 
‘conditions he will probably talk less. 


No Dearth in Novelties 


Bome fear that as a result of the 
war there will be a shortage in the 


7 r of novelties heard during the 


ton Symphony Orchestra contains 4 
considerable number of works which 
have never been played here—amons 
them several important scores by Jean 
Sibelius. Not only that, but it is also 
true too many works of ‘real value are 
played once a season at the Boston 
Symphony concerts and then, having 
been commended, are shelved for sea- 
sons, before the public has an oppor- 
tunity. to become actually acquainted 
with them. 

There are a large number of such 
works, and a rehearsing of them would 


present peers Al ag of rev 


important compositions. —  —— 


The first public rehearsal ‘of prese " nt 
season of the Boston Symphony Orcheés- 


tra will take place on Friday afternoon, | 
Oct. 16, and the first concert on the. 
The an- 
nual auction sale will begin in Symphony 


following Saturday evening. 


Hall, Monday, Oct. 5, and continue 
Tuesday, Oct. 6, Thursday, Oct. 8 and 
Friday, Oct. 9. , 
On Monday the $18 seats for the re- 
hearsals will be sold; on Tuesday the 
$10 seats; on Thursday the 8 seats 
for the concerts and on Friday the $10 
seats. With the 


been planned for the first fortnight of 
October, all the concerts arranged for 
will be given and on the dates set last 
Spring when the schedule was made. 
Boston will have its usual quota of 24 
Friday afternoon public rehearsals and 
°4 Saturday evening concerts. 

The rehearsals will run from Oct. 16 
to May 7 and the concerts from Oct. 
17 to May 8 As in recent years, thers 
will be six weeks during the season 


when the orchestra willbe away, five 
‘times on Southern trips and once on 
‘the regular trip to the Middle West. 


The' dates that the orchestra will be 
away are Nov. 7—8, Dec. 5—6, Jan. 9—10, 
Jan. 30—Feb. 1, Feb. 20—21 and March 
o—21. The total number of concerts 
will be 110. Outside of Boston, the 
orchestra will give its usual duplicate 
series of five concerts each in New 
York, its series of eight in Cambridge, 
six in Providence, five each in Philadel- 


phia, | Baltimore, Washington, and 
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exception of the! 
special tour of the West, which had) 


‘Brooklyn, and thret each in Worcester, 

concerts in uddition to those in © 

West. will be given.in various cities in 

New England. — | 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra’ will 

begin its regular season in this city on 


Friday afternoon, Oct. 16. Practieally 
the sitPhen personnel of the orchestra 
will be present for the first rehearsal, 
which will be held Monday morning, 
Oct. 12. The places of the few _mem- 
hers, who have been detailed in Burope 
on account of the military service, have 
been filled satisfactorily. 

The names of the new members of the 
orchestra will be announced within @ 
few days. Dr. Muck and Mrs. Muck are 

ue in New York Oct. 5. 

- Preliminary to the opening of the sea- 


son will come the regular auction sales 
lof seats. These will be held in Sym- 


phony Hall on Monday, Oct. 5, Tuesday, 


Oct. 6, Thursday, Oct, 8, and Friday, | 


Oct. 9, all of them beginning at 10 A, M, 
The $18 seats, for the 24 public re- 
hearsals, will be sold Monday and the 
$10 seats Tuesday. The $18 seats for the 
eoncerts will be sold Thursday and the 
‘$10: seats Friday. 

The season in general calls for the 
same schedule that has held in the 
past. Boston will get its usual 24 pub- 
lic rehearsals on. Friday afternoons 
°4 concerts on Saturday evenings. 
ginning Friday afternoon, Oct, 16, 
Saturday evening, Oct. 17, they will 
through to Friday afternoon, May 7%, 
Saturday evening, May 8 The usual 
five southern trips will be made in No- 
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van 2 di arbre be welcome, As Dr. Muck’s pro- 
or. a lack in the mes f late become increas- 
The library of the Bos-| Sibson of casa 


ingly catholic in their character, it is 


Leonard Borwick, Pianist. Fritz Kreisler, Violinist. 
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# Miss Elena Gerhardt, mezzo soprano,. 


Fégarding it was due to the absolute 
Jack of communication overseas through 
August. As to Dr..-Muck’s plans for 
the season it is impossible to say any- 
‘thing at this time. Under normal con- 
@itions he talks very little about what 
he intends to do, and under present 
‘conditions he will probably talk less. 


No Dearth in Novelties 


® fear that as a result of the 
' there will be a shortage in the 
uber of novelties heard dutring the, 
son, ile this is a possibility, | 
re ig no need of such a lack in the 
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The library of the Bos-| 


ton Symphony Orchestra contains a 
considerable number of works which 
have never been played here—among 
them several important scores by Jean 
Sibelius. Not only that, but it is also 
true too°many works of ‘real value are 
played once a season at the Boston 
Symphony concerts and then, having 
been commended, are shelved for sea- 
sons, before the public has an oppor- 
tunity to become actually acquainted 
with them. | 
There are a large number of such 
works, and a rehearsing of them would 
be welcome. As’ Dr. Muck’s pro- 
grammes have of late become increas-~- 
ingly catholic in their character, it is 
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following i 
nual auction sale will be 
Monday, Oct. 5, 
Tuesday, Oct. 6, Thursday, Oct. 8 and 
Friday, Oct. 9. , 2 
On Monday the $18 seats for the re- 
hearsals will be sold; on Tuesday the 
on Thursday the $18 seats 
for the concerts and on Friday the $10 
seats. With the exception of the 


been planned for the first fortnight of 
October, all the concerts arranged for 
will be given and on the dates set last 
Spring when the schedule was made. 
Boston will have its usual quota of 24 
Friday afternoon public rehearsals and 
°4 Saturday evening concerts. 

The rehearsals will run from Oct. 16 
to May 7 and the concerts from Oct. 
17 to May 8 As in recent years, there 
will be six weeks during the season 
when the orchestra will.be away, five 
times on Southern trips and once on 


the regular trip to the Middle West. 


| 
' 


The dates that the orchestra will be 
away are Nov. 7—8, Dec. 5—6, Jan. 9—10, 
Jan. 30—Feb. 1, Feb. 20—21 and March 


i/o, The total number of concerts 


will be 110. Outside of Boston, the 
orchestra will give its usual duplicate 


York, its series of eight in Cambridge, 
six in Providence, five each in Philadel- 


West. "b ms 
New England. © < 
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“The Boston Symphony Orchestra’ will 


begin its regular season in this city on 


Friday afternoon, Oct, 16. 


-Practieally 


hestra 
the entire personnel of the ore 
will be present for the first rehearsal, 


which will be held Monday 
Oct. 12. 


morning, 
ldees of the 


bers, who have been detailed’ in 
on account of the military service, h 


' been filled satisfactorily. 
special tour of the West, which had)! 


, 


The names of the new members 0 
orchestra will be announced within @ 
few days. Dr. Muck 8 Mrs. Muck are 

ue in New York Oct. 9. | | 
. Preliminary to the opening of the sea~ | 
son will come the regular auction sales 
of seats. These will be held in Sym- 
phony Hall on Monday, Oct. 5, Tuesday, 
Oct. 6, Thursday, Oct, 8, and Friday, 
Oct. 9, all of them beginning at 10 A. M, 
The $18 seats, for the 24 public re- 
hearsals, will be sold Monday and the 
$10 seats Tuesday. The $18 seats for the 
eoncerts will be sold Thursday and the 


‘$10-seats Friday. 


The season in general calls for the 
same schedule that has held in the 
past. Boston will get its usual 24 pub- 
lic rehearsals on Friday afternoons and 
®4 concerts on Saturday evenings. Be- 
ginning Friday afternoon, Oct, 16, and 


Saturday evening, Oct. 17, they will run 


‘through to Friday afternoon, May 7, and 


Saturday evening, May 8 The usual 


baltimore, Washington, _ and . five southern trips will be made\in No-. 


Leonard Borwick, Pianist. 


Fritz Kreisler, Violinist. 
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‘Miss Gerhardt, Soprano. Harold Bauer, Pianist, 


hee miss precemnver, J anuary, EFepruary| of times and has had several very suc- 

Statare %, y, 1 Bo ely, and the usual| cessful appearances elsewhere with the | 

af ta rip W lt be made the last week| orchestra. Pasquale Amato has estab- id ‘A 
anuary. This will.give six weeks| lished himself firmly in the favor of the | @ ~—tie4 Iota 


eer a RP Oeerts, the ‘ dates being,} American people as a concert singer. 
, iat... on oc o-6, Jan. 9-10, Jan, 30-Feb,| Leonard Borwick, the English pianist, is | 
EY sec} and March 20-21. returning to America this year for an 
pide an a number of,concerts to be extended tour, and his appearance with | 
110. Car © Season of 30 weeks will be| the Symphony orchestra was a foregone 
rein ambridge will have eight, New | conclusion. 
ot Hapa Providence six, Philadelphia, The other newcomer, Jacques Thibaud, 
Pee fae ore, Washington and Brookivn. | is one of the world’s great violinists. 
five each; Hartford, Worcester and New | He has appeared in Boston but twice, | 
Bedford, three each, with single con- | once ten years ago, once last season, and | 
Certs given in a number of cities of | both times he created a profound im- 
rNew England and the middle West. It | pression. For a time it was taken for’ 
ts a ‘disappointment that the orchestra | zranted that he was compelled to serve’! 
Moe agate to make the western tour |in the French army. He has notified | 
% oh had been scheduled for the first | his manager in New York that he will | 
SSae thon October. All things being | fill all the engagements made for him. 
Gotiher pea concerts will be given in | The other soloists’ announced are all : Ai: 
ifinre 4 old friends. The singers are Mmes. Julia j yap 
11 haga the management announces Culp and Elena Gerhardt. Messrs. Bu- ! Ane 
Sinaia ene ‘hesad will appear in Boston soni and Bauer have been heard here| a 
imeére four fn Sane Four of these are recently, but Mr. Gabrilowitsch returns DWMVTL ITE CLE 
of avin cach The and three, after an absence of several years. “a Bost. 4 
thie tei sts The singers are Julia Mr. lis, Mr. Kreisler’s manager, ae: — — sy Y 
‘A ren ena Gerhardt, Florence Hinkle | heard directly from him, within the last | Siete + 87 [nt 
gee apa Amato. The planists are three weeks, that not only would he be ¢ tite Reston Sve 
angen i. auer, Leonard Borwick, Fer- in America to fill his engagements, but The 34th season oO ae the ae 
The 1 Mop and Ossip Gabrilowitsch. that he will probably be here earlier phony Orchestra will open pete <a or 
Thibaud ne cay Fritz Kreisler, Jacques than January, the time he originally in- originally set, Friday afternoon, | pa one 
ba thikee 9 . nton Witek., In addition tended to come. : Contrary to the impressien held by some , ge laa 
the Diihibetrn vires Witek, members of The chances are that Dr. Muck will that the European war has wrought &, whe 
“Mr. Noack “hd l daemaday particularly have few novelties to present during the havoc with the membership of the or- the 
Mr, Warnke. pri Mr master, and season. However, there should be no ie 
Four of tus ne ~ cellist. lack of variety in: the programs. Tha 
unknown to Waet ~ one although not library of the orchestra is, comparative- 
appearances “shy on, will make their first ly speaking, inexhaustible. It contains 
orchestra, icine as soloists with the a great number of works which having 
Pasqual. ‘unto, Lao: Florence Hinkle, been heard here but once or twice are 
Jacques Thibaud a her gn and worthy -of further hearings and may 
peared here in ch ae nkle has ap- well count as novelties in themselves. 
—n moral concerts a number, There is always the great store of clas- 
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| chestra,: there will be no more changes ately 


in the personnel than are usual at the 


ing of a season. The members de- : "6 
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' tained in Europe are few in nu Bas 6 & and.9, 
their. places haye, been satisfactorily }q>cjock in th 
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Miss Gerhardt, Soprano. 


vember, December, January, February 


and March, respectively, and the usua] 
Western trip will be made the last week 
Of January. This Will. give six weeks 
without concerts, the ‘ dates being 
Nov. 7-8. Dec. 5-6, Jan. 9-10, Jan. 30-Feb. 
l, Feb. 20-21 ana March 20-21, hs 

The total number of,concerts to be 
Biven in the season of 4 weeks will be 
110... Cambridge will have eight, New 
York ten, Providence six, Philadelphia 
Baltimore, Washington ana Brookivn. 
five each: Hartford, Worcester and New 
Bedford, three each, with Single con- 
certs given in a number of cities of 


New England and the middle West. It 
that the orchestra, | 


is a ‘disappointment 


the western tour 
which had been scheduled for the first 
12 days of October, Al] things being 


October, 1915. 


At present the management announces 


11 soloists, who Will appear in Boston 
during the Winter. Four of these are 


singers, four of them Pianists and three 


of them violinists The Singers are Julia 


‘Culp, Elena Gerhardt, Florence Hinkle | 


mato. The planists are 


d Borwick, Fer- 

sip Gabrilowitsch. 

ritz Kreisler, Jacques 

n Witek. In addition 

» Members of 

» Particularly 

nd: concert master, and 
neipal cellist. 

S, although not 

will make their first 

1€reé a8 soloists with the 

These are Florence Hinkle, 

Pasqualc Amato, Leonard Borwick and 

Jacques Thibaud. Miss Hinkle has ap- 

peared here in choral concerts a number 
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of times and has had 
cessful appearances e 
orchestra, Pasquale 
lished himself firmly i 
American people as #¢ 
Leonard Borwick, the ] 
returning to America 
extended tour, and his 
the Symphony orchestr 
conclusion. 

The other newcomer, 
is one of the world’s 
ie has appeared in B 
once ten years ago, once 
both times he created 
Pression. For a time ii 
sranted that he was coj 
in the French army. }j 
his manager in New Yo 


fill all the engagements] 
equal, these concerts will be given in | 


The other soloists’ ant 
old friends. The singers . 
Culp and Elena Gerhard 
soni and Bauer have bi 
recently, but Mr. Gabrile 
after an absence of seve; 

Mr. Ellis, Mr. Kreis‘ acstsssasecl, 
heard directly from him, within the last 
three weeks, that not Only would he be 
in. America to fill his engagements, but 
that he will probably be here earlier 
than January, the time he originally in- 
tended to come. 

The chances are that Dr. Muck will 
have few novelties to present during the 
season. However, there should be no 
lack of variety in: the programs. The 
library of the orchestra is, comparative- 
ly speaking, inexhaustible. It contains 
a great number of works which having 
been heard here but once or twice are 
worthy of further hearings and may 
well count as novelties in themselves. 
There is always the great store of clas- 


sics to draw on. 
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, 84th season of 
bien wf Orchestra will open on se hoge 
originally set, Friday gpg chee 
Contrary to the impressien held by i 
‘that the Huropean war has bag 
‘havoc with the membership of the co 
| chestra, there will be no more chang 
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| in the personnel than are usual at the 


members de- 
beginning of a season, The imber and 


tained in Europe are few in nu | 
their. places have, been pede sat 
| filled in Berlin by, Dr Muck and eplickca 
| who had sufficient warning to accom 
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Some of the Famous Soloists 


Symphony 
at that time it was expected the 
Orchestra would spend the first fort- 
night of October giving, a series of con- 
certs in the West. 

As in former years the $8 seats for 
the °%4 public rehearsals will be sold 
Monday and the $10 seats Tuesday. The 
18 seats for the concerts will be sold 

hursday and the $10 seats Friday. 

The Symphony season in Boston will 
extend from Friday, Oct 16, until Satur- 
day, May & In that time the usual 24 
public rehearsals will. be given on Fri- 


‘day afternoons and the 24 concerts on 


Saturday usual § five 
be made in Novem- 


ber, December, January, February and 


evenings. The 


March respectively, and the usual West- | 


ern trip in the last week in January. 


This will give six weeks without con- | 


certs, the dates being Nov 7-8, Dec 5-6, 
Jan 9-10, Jan 30-Feb 1, Keb 20-21 and 
March 20-21. 

Dr Muck sailed with Mrs Muck from 
Rotterdam yesterday. They are coming 


on a slow ship, for tlolland is the only: 


practical means of exit from lKurope for 
Germans. On their arrival here they 
will take possession of the house in the 
Fenway which they bought last Spring. 

As to Dr Muck’'s plans for the season, 
it is impossible to say anything at this 
time. t'nder normal conditions, he talks 
little about what he intends to do and 
under present conditions he will prob- 
ably talk less. One natural result of 
the war will be a shortage in the usual 
number of novelties to be played dur- 
ing the season. ’ 


Dr Muck brings some pieces himself, 
the chances are that the number of. new 
works played will be very small. 
Tnsofar as the work of the orchestra 
is concerned it will give a total of 110 
concerts, 48 of which will be in Boston. 


lt is almost, impossible | 
to get music from Europe and unless| 
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to be Heard With the Boston 
Orchestra. | 
New York will have two series of 1, 
Providence @ veries of six, Baltimore. 
Philadelphia, Washington and Brooklyn 
ench © series of five, Worcescer, New 
~Yudferd and Hartford a geries of tnaree, 
white sihele coaneerts will he cedyven ii} 
various cities in New Jongiand, in addi- 
tion to the concerts of the January trip 
in the Middle West. 


The management has used its usual | 


care in its choice of soloists for the 


Roston season. Ten outside artists have | 
been selected, comprising four singers, | 


four pianists and two violinists, and to 
the number of violinists must be added, 
naturally, Mr Witek, the eminent con- 
'cert master of the orenestra, and Mr 
| Noack, the second concert master, while 
undoubtedly Mr Warnke, the solo ’cellisce, 
‘will also appear. 
| The singers. are Julia Culp, Elena Ger- 
'hardt, Florence Hinkle and Pasquale 
| Amato, The pianists are Hiarold Bauer, 
Merrué@cio Busoni,’ Leonard Borwick and 
| Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The violinists are 
Fritz Kreisler and Jacques Thibaud. 

Of these, four are newcomers to Sym- 
phony concerts, although all of them 
have appeared more or less in Boston. 
| Miorence Hinkle, whe.is unquestionably 
| the foremost American soprano who 
'gives her time exclusively to concert 
|'work, has been heard here often in 
| choral concerts and her art is justly ad- 
'mired. Pasquale Amato, principal bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
has been heard here often, both with 
the Metropolitan and Boston Opera 
| Companies. Mr Amato, moreover, in ad- 
| dition io his eminence as an operatic 
| singer, has of tate devoted much time 
to concert work. oh 
Leonard Borwi:ik, the Mnglis. pianist 
i who is to appear with the orchéstr; 
will ke @ newcomer to the vast majority 


i 
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Pasquale Amato, Pxritone. 

of Symphony patrons. Although his 
name was known to those who make it’ 
their business to follow music, 80 ‘far 
as the great public was concerned, he 
was entirely an unknown quantity 
when, qauite unheralded, he fave, two 
vears ago, successful recitals in New 
York and one in Boston. 

The other newcomer in the list of 
soloists’ is Jacques Thibaud, the great 
French violinist. Mr Thibaud has played 
in Boston but twiee, once 10 years ago 
and last Winter, when he shared a pro- 
gram with Harold Bauer at one of the 
Sunday afternoon concerts in Symphony 
Hall. 

The other soloists are too well known 
and have too large a following in Boston 
40 need preliminary heralding. Miss 
‘Culp has been an honored visitor here 
‘several times in the past two years. 
Miss Gerhardt, who, with Miss Culp, 
upholds the highest ideals of German 
song, returns after a year’s absence. 


Harold Bauer and Mr Busoni are al-. 
‘ways welcome Visitors to Boston and . 
the return of Mr Gabrilowitsch, after - 


‘an absence of several years, will be 
‘varmly welcomed. 
The management of the orchestra 


takes the responsibility of announcing 
Mr Kreisler as a soloist, in the firm 


ec LOE 


‘belief that he will be here in January, | 


ithe appointed time. None of the reports 
‘of his death or injuries in battle have 
‘Leen confirmed. On the other hand, word 
‘was ~eceived frock him, since #9pt 1, 
| that he might come te America earlier 
than he planned. 


Steinway P 


Jacques Thibaud, Violinist. 


WANT DR. MUCK 


¢ ounnel pases 27 a 
But Symphony Director Has Five- 


Year Contract in Boston. 


Dresden, Germany, May %8-—Negotia- 
tions are in progress between the ai- 
rectors of the Dresden Opera and Dr. 
Karl Muck, director of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, who has been request- 
ed to succeed Hrnest Edler von Schuch 
as musical director of the Royal Court 
Theater here. , 

Dr. Muck has stated that he is unable 


to accept the post immediately, owing 
to his Boston contract. 


——<-- = 


Dr. Muck returned to Boston in the 
fall of 1912, under a five years’ contract 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
So he has three seasons more to stay. 
His salary here is extraordinarily large 


[oe a ee ee ee eee “ED 
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$28,000 a season, according to unofficial 
report—and it is well known that he. 


was glad to return to Boston at the 

eonclusion of his engagement at the 

Royal Opera in Berlin. | 
It was doubted at Symphony Hall last 


night that he would take the Dresden. 
offer under serious consideration at the 


| present time. 
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Reach New York. 
Prof George 6G. eG. Wilson Tells. 


st ation 

at” eb say 
the war will 
see of ck gp in 

10 
“S So Sie Ey staal for 
n as 

euatonie inspectors. He sa 
tended to begin 
nexh Mon nday 
Bouton Symphony Orchestra, was also a 
passenger, an i 
of the orchestra. He said that only one 
man would be absent when the first con- 


cert was given. 
ist, W pd 

n artis 
Muck would arrive on board the Ryn- 


an hing’ as to the pe 
rom what we cou 
Lot Ho it will probably 


Washington | as 


geste by t 
d that he om 


lecturing at Harvard 


his baggage was 


Witek, concert master of the 
d with him were 10 others 
He is the Dre og eh 
lace will be. taken by a Kus- 
ile MS Witek also said that Dr 


of the Holland America Line, which 


i is expected some time next week. 


of The Hague Work. 


Harvard Man Was Counsel 
to Dr van Dyke. 


TR MUCK RETURNS 


HOME FROM ABROAD 


Se rr er ene 


Director Fills ines dies 


NEW YORK, Oct 2—With more than 
900 cabin passengers out of a total of | 
1470 on board, the Noordam of the Hol- | 
land America Line arrived from Rotter- | 
dam this afternoon after passing rigor- | 
ous scrutiny in the English channel. 
She was overhauled almost hourly by | 
British torpedo destroyers. A German | 
in the steerage was taken off for refus- ||: 
ing to promise he would not fight 
against England. : 

Among the passengers Was Prof. 
‘George Grafton Wilson, head of the de-— 
partment of international law at Har-) 
vard University. Dr Wilson was abroad | 
when war broke out, and accepted the. 
post of counsel to the American legation | 
at The Hague, where he worked with 
Dr Henry van Dyke, the United States: 


inister. 
ee ”’ said Dr Wilson, “‘is the 


‘clearing house for all Europe just now. | 
Kan its geographical position makes it the | 

objective of neutral persons in all the | 
4 warring, countries, and we at the lega-| 
yi were busy from 12 to 20 hours a} 


| oe Todestl Dr Wilson explained that 
many moints of international law had 
'to be decided immediately at the Ameri- 
‘can Legation and for this reason he 
was detained there. He said that he 
‘brought back with him important dis- | 
patches from Dr van Dyke to the State 
Di rtment at Washington. 
ey are impcrtant,” he said, “but J 
cannot say anything more about them. 
All information about legation business 
was transmitted as usual through the 
weekly reports, and I think that no 
phase of the situation, as it can be 
seen from The Hague, has escaped the | 
ier Department here. | 
“ “The legation is the busiest place in. 
e Hague and we have a detail of 
cert an Seeaxa it from the cruiser Ten-. 
ee But the hystericai 
‘for the United ‘States is over now. | 


in Symphony Orchestra. 


| Members Representing 14 Races 


Will Not Talk of War. 

Dr Karl Muck, director of the‘ Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, who arrived in 
Boston last evening after a vacation in 
Germany, said that.thotgh the Sym- 
phony Orchestra contains representa~ 
tives of 14 different races, most of them 
have been personal friends so long that 
there is no danger of any unpleasant 
feeling over the war. “Tt is already 
understood, said he, “that the was will 
not be discussed among them.’’ 

Dr Muck was accompanied on his voy- 
age here from Rotterdam by Mrs Muck 
and four members of the - orchestra. 
Through Dr Muck’s efforts most of the 
younger German members of the orches- 
tra who were in Germany were able to 
come back to Boston this season. But 
several newly engaged members were 
obliged to enter Army service. 

Among them were a trumpeter and a 


trombone player, both of whom Dr-Mttck) 
alse - 


says are remarkable yerformers, 
.several violinists. Their places have al- 
ready been filled, however. 

The director and Mrs Muck are now 


at. the Copley-Plaza, but in a week they 
will move into the house in the Fenway 
which they bought last Spring. 


ak 
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~ sérted that the’ Belgian: 
ports to be circulated w 
“diverting the: sympe 

and nego. to cover up: “the ir. wei bar- 
‘baric oruglty. to wounded erman sol- 


+ diers.. 


Post Sf 


Conductor. Denies 


Stories of Atrocities 


by Germans 


Dr. Karl Muck, the conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra, with Mrs. Muck, 


MPHONY ‘is now on hand in the German office to 
part of Belgium, and 1 personally saw 


.ing marks of cruelty, 


"heartless enough to commit—and these 


of injuries received during 
[ recognized in modern and humane war- 


reached Boston on the Knickerbocker |- 


limited last evening from New York, 
where he had landed in the morning. 


Dr. and Mrs. Muck sailed from Rot- 


terdam in the steamer Ryndam on 
Sunday, Sept. 27. 

With him on the ship were several | 
members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, including Albert Sand, the 
new first clarinet of the orchestra, and} 
Messrs. Sauvlet and Otto Roth cf the 
first violins, 


+See 


BAYREUTH MEN IN ARMY | 


Dr. Muck é¢ame directly from: Berlin, 
where he had spent tne greater part of 


ithe time since he left Bayreuth, 
middle of August. 
ing he went to his summer home in 
Doblebad, in southern Austria. When | 
Germany ordered the mobilization of its | 
army, Saturday, Aug. 1, Dr. Muck was 
conducting the second performance. of 
““Parsifal’ in Bayreuth. 

Up to the very beginning of the per- 
formance there was much doubt whether - 


'to their work here in Boston. 


in the, 
Shortly before, sail- 


mee know it to be a fact that evidence 
Substantiate the acts of cruelty on the 


three wounded German officers,” said 
Dr. Muck, ‘‘whose eyes were gouged 
out by Belgians while they lay helpless 
on the battlefields. These officers’ are 
now in Berlin and their sworn state- 
ments; together with the living evidence 
of their condition, will be forthcoming 
when the hostilities end. 

“Soldiers have returned to Germany 
with their hands cut off, others with) 
their ears missing and stiil others bear- | 
which. only the | 
savages of Darkest Africa, it would; 
seem to an enlightened mind, woulda] 
i 
were not received in battle, but at the 
hands of Belgians, while they were 
helpiess to defend themselves, because 
operations 


fare.’’ , 
Vacancies All Filled 


It was through Dr. Muck’s efforts | 


: that nearly all of the younger Germans | 


in the orchestra who were in Germany| 
last summer were released from their 
military duty, and were abie to return) 
There 
were, however, several musicians whom 
he had engaged to fill vacancies in the' 
orchestra who have been unable to) 
}.come because of having been calléd to. 
the army. “These include,” Dr. Muck 
said, ‘‘a very remarkable trumpet. play- 
er and an équally wonderful trombone 
vlaver, as well as some violinists. How- 
ever, these places have been filed sat- 
isfactorily, and there will be no lessen- 
ing of the artistic value of the orches- 
tra.”’” As no.less than 14 different races 
are ‘represented in the membership of 
the orchestra, the question has arisen 
whether the natural feelings aroused 
by the war might not cause some trou- 
ble, but Dr. Muck has no fear of this, 

The men, for the most part, have 
heen in the orchestra a long time, .and 
they are personal friends, and it is 
already understood that the war will , 
not be discussed among them. : 


At the Copley-Plaza 
Dr. Muck is not yet. quite ready to 


it could be given, but finally word came rR 
' make definite announcements regarding | 
that none of the members of the or- at + 7 


chestra, need leave Bayreuth before the: 
end of the performance. A go00d part | 
of the orchestra was in the army within 
i" hours. 


Denies Atrocities by Germans ' 


Vigorous denial was made by Dr. Muck’ 
of the atrocities reported to have been 
committed by German teeny. Rises as || 


a mee j 
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i 


his plans and the programmes, This 
will follow within a day or so. Mrsv} 
Muck is looking forward with keen exs| 


ese ‘tations of pleasure to settling in the) 


‘house in the Fenway which they bought 
last spring. It wilh probably he a week 
or so before they get in.’ In the mean- 
time they are stopping at the Copley 
Plaza. 

Both Dr. and Mrs. Muck were tnor- 
oughly tired out. when they<arrived in. 
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Hast Svening. The trip from Rot-| the time since he ieft Bayreuth Inthe, 
‘terdam was anything but ree et ca. | middle of August. Shortly before Ball. | 
ship ‘was crowded to its utmost ca- : er home in| 
ely so that there were three sittings ing he went to his summer ol | 
for. every meal. .They did not, how-; Doblebad, in southern Austria, | 
| 


| ever, have the excitement of being held | Germany ordered the mobilization of its 
up by an English or French warsaip) 


in the channel. The Ryndam had a 


wig-wagging conversation with an Eng-. 
‘lish ship.the first day out from Rotter- 


‘dam, but that was the only thing of 
‘the kind that happened. “n the same 


‘ship with them was Alfred Hertz, the 
German conduetor of the Metropolitan 
‘Opera Company. 


Brings Back Novelties 


A number of compositions were 
brought back by Dr. ‘Muck which he 
helieves will attract mueh attention in 
this country, among them being those 
of 'Volbach, Stravinsky, RopartzZ, 
Schoenberg and Reger. They are new 
to this country, but have been heard 
in Europe. 


Another passenger on the Ryndam | 
was. Baroness Elsie Von Blomberg of | 


116 Charles street. Her brother, Ba'ron 
Von Bloomberg, is a surgeon in the 
‘Impérial German Medical Corps, and 
is now at the front with the troops 
operating in France. The baroness ex- 


pects to remain in Boston until the end | 


of the war. 


DR. MUCK BACK 
FOR SYMPHONY 
SEASON WORK 


a ee Ce ee my 


His Efforts Secured Release of 
Young Germans for Re- 


turn to Orchestra. 
At eialbt Or Sf! ¥ 


Dr Kari Muck, conductor of the Sym- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


phony Orchestra, with Mrs. Muck, | 


reached Boston on the Knickerbocker 
IAmited last evening from New York, 
where he had landed in the morning. 
Dr. and Mrs. Muck sailed from Rotter- 
dam on the steamer Ryndam Sunday, 
Sept, 27. With him on the trip were 


séveral members of the Boston Sym-| 


phony Orchestra, including Mr. Sand, 


the new first clarinet, and Messrs. Sauv-'| 


let and Otto Roth of the first violins. 
Dr. Muck came directly fron: Berlin, 
where he had spent the greater part of 


army Saturday, Aug. 1, Dr. Muck was! 
conducting. tha second performance oh 
“Parsifal”’ in Bayreuth. Up to the very | 
beginning of the performance there was | 
much doubt whether it could be given, | 
but finally word came that none of the /§ 
members of the orchestra need leave 
Bayreuth before the end of the per- 
formance. A xood part of the orches- 
tra was in the army within 24 hours. 
Dr. Muck expressed himself as being 
unwilling to discuss the war. An In- 
tense patriot ard an absolute heliever 
in his country, he naturally feels very 
deeply on the subject. He is bitterly 
Gisappointed that he is unable to serve 


Germany in some capacity. 

It was through Dr. Muck’s effoits that 
nearly all of the younger Germans In 
the orchestra who were in Germany last 
summer were released from théir mili- 
tary duty and were able to return to 
their work here in Boston. There were, 
however, several musicians whom he 
had engaged to fill vacancies in the or- 
chestra who have been unable to come | 
because of being in the army. These 
places have been filled satisfactorily and 
there will be no lessening of the artistic 
value of the orchestra. As no less than 
14 different races are represented in the 
membership of the orchestra, the ques- 
ion has arisen whether the natural feel- 
ing aroused by the war might not cause 
some trouble, but Dr. Muck has no fear 
of this. The men for the most part 
have been in the orchestra a long time 
and they are personal friends, and it is 
already understood that the war will 
not be discussed among them. 

Dr. Muck will make definite announce- 
ments regarding programs in a day or 
so. Mrs. Muck is looking forward with 
keen expectations of pleasure to settling 
in the house in the Fenway which the) 
bought last spring. It will probably b¢ 
a week or so before they get in. In the 
mean time they are at the Copley-Plaza. 


WANT MUCK FOR DRESDEN OPERA 


SACOM. aaa a byes ay it 
Boston Contract Prevents ndug¢tors 


Immedinte Acceptance of Offer 


Dresden, Ger., May 28—Negotiations ar 
in progress between the directors. of the 
Dresden Opera and Dr. Carl Muck, directo 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra who has 
been requested to succeed Ernest Edler v0" 
Schuch as musical director of the Roya! 
Court Theatre here. Dr, Muck has stated 
that he is unable to accept the post imme 
diately owing to his Boston contract. 


NOVELTIES 


\living thereby to compose in the ‘small 
hours,’ has suffered considerably, and 


Dr. Muck Brings 
Score of [wo of 


Six Works 


Post Qt, 2 ee 4 
BY OLIN DOWNES 


Dr. Karl Muck—the first name 
should be spelled with a “K,” not a 
“C,” especially at this time—has re- 
turned to Boston this season as erect 
and as clear-eyed as ever, and even a 
iittle more spare of build, and a trifle 
more nervous in his manner. Of the 
events which may have had to do with 
this slight indication of something un- 
derneath, he would not speak. The 
subject was far too terrible for casual 
discussion, from any point of view. 

In an exceedingly difficult pressure 
of conflicting feelings and duties, it 
Kad developed that Dr. Muck’s work 
lay here in Boston, and this work re- 


De® ha bt Ae | 


quired every ounce of self-control and ! 


concentration that he could bring to. 
bear in order to satisfy his own stand- | 
ards. 


Under an evident strain -of feeling, } 
Dr. Muck diverted himself and his| 
hearer, as he discussed with his wont- 
ed acumen music and other arts, men 
and countries, in the quiet of the study fi 
in Symphony Hall, which he had ex- 
changed only after it had’ become a 
practical impossibility for him to avoid 
such a course for the formalities and 
the strenuous labor in the war office 
at Berlin. | 


‘Schelderup,” said Dr. Muck, “who 
lives and teaches the piano and theory 
in Germany, and ekes out enough of a 


for two principal reasons, the first be- 
jing that he is very individual] and un- 
compromising itn his musical style; the 
second that this uncompromising indi- 
viduality affects his personal attitude, 
so that, in Germany, he refuses to be- 
come one of a Mahler clique, or a’ 
Strauss clique, or some other equally. 
devoted contingent, but prefers to re- 
main Schelderup. An opera of his, per- 
formed several years ago, was as ad- 
vanced in Germany as the fourth sym- 
phony of Sibelius is advanced today, 


and in Europe the opera of Schelderup 
gained exactly the same sort of a re- 
ception as the symphony of Sibelius 
gained when I played ft in New York— 
open public disfavor, audible protests, 
etc,”’ | 


Ropartz Symphony 


The Schelderuf score is here, for tt 
was ordered and delivered last. spring. 
| The other score which is present is 
‘the 4th symphony of Guy Ropartz, of 
‘which the music is printed by the Bos- 
ton Music Company. This symphony, 
which has already attracted the atten- 


tion of a number of conductors, is in| 
four movements, each one of which. 


is connected with the ‘other and is not 
as extreme in its style as would be a 
work by Ravel or Florent Schmidt of 
(Claude Debussy. It is, nevertheless, a 
promising work, having beauty in its 
material and vital ideas in its treat- 
ment. | | 
Stravinsky, as yet unknown in Bos- 
_ton, is conspicuous principally as a 
'colorist, a musical impressionist, and 
'this is in large measure the character 
| of the ballet music by this composer 
which Dr. Muck will play this season 
if the parts arrive in time. abot | 


Schoenberg’s “Five Pieces” 


Then there are the ‘Five Pieces” of 
Schoenberg for orchestra. Schoenberg 
has ‘had considerable success in Lon- 
don, and a following in certain Ger- 
man centres. He is accounted a past 
master of the gentle art of dissonance. 
I asked Dr. Muck whether he liked the 
music. He shrugged his shoulders and 
pursed his lips: “They want to hear 
it’ and that was all, Ne 

And then it was impossible to dodge 
a question mentally uppermost. Did Dr. 
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‘ ‘believe. that as according to pas- 
sionate press criticisms the  teach- 
ings of edrich Nietzsche had been 
directly instrumental in affecting Ger-) 
many’s attitude during the present 
war?. The question amused him. 

He replied: “If Nietzsche were a 


; 

| permanent factor in Germian philosophy 
I might say yes, but do”you not real- 
ize, on this side of the water, that 
Nietzsche has long since had his day 
in Germany? He influenced, it is true, 
not only German, but also French phil- 
osophy. But now, where is Nietzsche? 
His vogue has gone. They are now ex- 
amining mén like Bergson in France 
and Eucken in Germany, and § my 
personal conception of these men is 
that they too are fads, doomed to dis- 
appear when this conflict and its elim- 
ination of non-essentials is over. 

“The war, although it seems really 
flippant to talk of such issues in view 
of the world’s fearful hour of need,” 
said Dr. Muck, ‘will undoubtedly in 
the end have a very salutary effect 
upon contemporaneous art. . 

“In the art of both France and Ger- 
many there has been apparent increas- 
ingly decadent tendencies, particularly 
in the last 10 years. These things, the ° 
morbidness of the deeper characters, 
the flippancy and affectation of self- 
Styled esthetes, and a note of femi- 
nism in cultured communities which 
should have known better will be wiped 
out. Such things are accomplished by 
war as they cannot be accomplished by 
any other agency. 


For Saner Art 


“Undoubtedly the art of Europe dur- 
ing the next century will be far saner, | 
broader, deeper than it has been of 
late. Art can no longer be stimulated 
by commercialism, to its own destruc- 
tion, as has so frequently been the 
case. For many, many years the build- 
ing of new homes will be far more im- 
portant than the composing of sym- 
phonies, and the result will be not dis- 
astrous, but of most benefit to musical 
composition. , 

“‘Sensationalism, money-making, ap- 
pear today to be controlling factors in 
all fields of European art. A Rheinhart 
makes his Petruchio enter in "*The 
Taming of the Shrew’ turning ‘cart- 
wheels’ over the floor. This is taken 

|to mean that Petruchio is an exceed- 
‘ingly Webonair and, on occasion, force- 
‘ful husband and a sated Berlin publie 
oer to see just once what it looks 

e, | 

“A Strauss, in search of a new sen- 
Sation or a new theme to stir his tired 
creative powers, selects Subjects which 
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New Pieces by SchoenKerg, 


‘Musical Anarchist.” 


Ballet Music by the Young Russian, 


Stravinsky, Included, 


Dr Muck, the conduetor of the Sym-. 


phony Orchestra, remarked when he 
was seen in the library of Symphony 
Hall yesterday that it was a question 
of how many new works he could per- 
form this season. There are plenty of 
works to be played, he said, but it re- 
mains to be seen whether the music, 
which he ordered in Germany last Sum- 
mer, will be delivered. He announces, 


however, tentatively, a short list of very | 


interesting novelties. 


The first on the list is Fivé Pieces for 


Orchestra by Arnold Schoenberg. 
Schoenberg, the most talked about man 


'in music today, is called the “anarchist 


of modern music.’’ An early quartet of 
his was played here by the Flonzaley 
Q@uartet last Winter. These five pieces 
that Dr Muck announces are infinitely 
‘“‘more advanced”’ that the quartet and 
have stirred some audiences almost to 
riot. 

Another, whose name will be seen on 
the program in Boston for the. first 
time, is the Russian Stravinsky. He will 
be represented by some of the music he 
has written for the Russian Ballet. 
Eric Korngold, another name new to 
Bostom Symphony programs, is the 
marvelous youth of Vienna still in his 
teens. An overture of his was played 
here last Winter by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Guy Ropartz, one of the 
younger school of French composers, 
has had music played here but during 
the Winter Dr Muck will play his 
Fourth Symphony. Another new work 
will be a symphony by Vollbach, who 
was onerof the older and less known 
German composers. 

Finally Dr Muck proposes to play the 
symphonic poem “Brand,” by the Scan- 
dinavian composer, Schelderup. Schel- 
derup has already been represented in 
Symphony programs with some small 
pieces, but this is the first work of large 
dimensions that will have been played 
here. The work is based on Ibsen’s play 
of the same name. 


——— 


Muck’s Auto Seized 


“I left Boston about the middle of 


ee ee =. 


many, Prance, Belgium and Austria, 
~ looked about for available instrumen- 
| talists in case of emergency. How- 
‘| ever, there will be so few absentees— 
| most of those who-went abroad hav- 
tir inet returned by. this time—that we 
i shall find all we require in the east 


Dr. Muck on Way 


Mr. Holy, the harpist, and Mr. Witek., 
econcertmeister, are already on their 
|! way here, aS Is Dr. Muck. As s00n as 


| ' here, 
} 
i 


Dr. Muck reaches’ Boston, 


scheduled opening. 


ing "thelr vacations in’ Ger-| gene t 


duc 


furnishes a text for a word about the’ 
manner in. which Donizetti may be 
maltreated by those who are either in-| 
sensible to the beauties of his style or | 
else choose to ignore such “matters, | 
fceling, perhaps, that the 


ance at the Boston Theatre last een) 


‘‘thinness”’ | 


rehearsals ~- and conventionality of the scoring do | 
‘| will commence and progress until the|, not justify the attention of\ a modern 


conductor. There is even a saying that 


“Of those who are missing I am cer-| an opera. by Donizetti. should be able 


tain only of Georges Grisez, the first 
clarionet, who has joined the French 
troops. 


reasonably sure, and his loss is qa keen _ conductor 


one.”’ 


First Symphony This 


Foy! “ne tf 


Of his non-appearance I am ordinary circumstances, 


with certain Italian orchestras. Under 
however, the. 
can make just as much 
difference in the impression of a work 


1A yp : 


, 
' 
to go without a conductor. «It might, | 


Other Notes of Interest—The Conducting of Doni- 
zetti_-_Modern Music and the Younger Genera- 
tion—Concerts to Come ne 


of Donizetti by his treatment of, the 
score. as he can in-an opera by Puccini 
or Gounod—another sfferer from com- 
placency and routine. : 


Dr. Muck has brought with him from 
Europe six important novelties. The 
names of Stravinsky and Schonenberg 
are included in the list, which, in full, 


is as follows: Five pieces for orchestra, 


Arnold Schonenberg; ballet music, Igor 
Stravinsky; Sinfonietta, Erich Korn- 
gold;. symphony, Fritz Goldbach; 
Fourth Symphony; Guy -Ropartz;: sym- 
phonie poem, “‘Brand,” after Ibsen, Ar- 
nold: Scheldrup. The two latter works 


are in the library of the Boston Sym-: 


phony Orchestra, The other works or- 
dered. from .Germany last spring, and 
present whereabouts have yet to be as- 
certained. 

The 34th season of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will open next Friday 
afternoon with the first public rehearsal 
beginning at 2:30, which will be fol- 
lowed by the. first. concert. on next 
Saturday evening, Oct. 17, at 8 o’clock, 
The salé of seats, which has been. in 
progress at Symphony Hall during the 
past week, must be considered satisfac- 
tory in view of prevailing conditions. 
The orchestra is. complete with the pos- 
Sible exception of one ‘double bass. 
player, Mr. <Agnesy, who has not 
arrived yet, but it is hoped that he will 
appear. this week. The new mem- 


‘It is now *the fashion to talk glibly 


about the latter Verdi, the “realist” 
‘schou: of Italian opera, the orchestra- 
tion of Strauss, the “‘curve”’ of Puc- 
 cin!'s melody and Puccini’s extraordin- 
‘ary technique of the theatre, etc... Un- 
‘fortunately, in these days of dilettant- 
‘ism, a necessary justness of perspec- 
tive has temporarily disappeared. You 
cannot. with artistic honor and in jus- 
tice to his cause, neglect Donizetti's 
style any more than you can Puccini's, 
The melody of Donizetti has also-its 
-“surve’’ and its individual characteris- | 
tics, In his day orchestration wag far. 
{from the art that it is now. But when 
it was composed neither the music nor 
the orchestration of ‘‘Lucia’’ was con-- 
ventional, and when an opera holds the 
stage for a century it is. very certain 
that underneath idioms which are of 
a bygone day there is a spirit that can 
| 


‘ations. 
appeal to many successive generations. 
There are passages in ‘“‘Lucia di Lame 

| as far apart from his contemporaries. 
as Puccini is from  Leoneavallo,. or 


mermoor’’ that must have set Donizetti. 


hint always at the bizarre, extrava- 
gant, or even fornographic. There has 
been for the big artists almost too 
,much comfort and prosperity. Living 

usic is produced because of unshak- 
ale sincerity and because of a crying 
n ; 


bers of the orchestra are here and the 
rehearsals begin tomorrow (Monday) || 
morning. | 

Dr. Muck, following- the precedent 
established by. him in-past years, | 


June with Dr. Muck. [I spent m 
in various cities, and cies in Boise 
when the war began. During the mo- 
bilization period I] was in Munich. On 
a trip from Munich to Nuremberg with 
Frau Muck, our automobile was taken 
from us, and was commandeered, _ 
‘Realizing that apnout 380 of our men | 


farther. The melodic curve of the 
earlier composer is alwayg refined. 
There is an aristocratic grace in his 
‘melody and his manner. © He could not 
write in an. awkward or brutal vein. 
— | ' Similarly with his orchestra. The or- 
| — gramme. The... Symphony will be} chestration of Rossini was frequently. 
Beethoven's “Eroica.” The other num-'| |). re: modern, and aiso, and.very. fees 
hers will be Brahms’ ‘Variations of a| quently, more coarse and noisy. In “Lie 


not gone far afield for his first pro- 





¢ia di Lammermoor” there“are charm-'! 1 gount he has placed. some of th 
have, at the least, sagen Perc rgaae and ‘read them through’ and placed 
charm that captivates. aarik “chabie “hea-| | them on, one side. That is not the way 
prt Sagara Arpaia Aas Maruciiee | to discover Debussy any more than, a 
chee to feat Donizetti maltreated Dy | a cB id ther iy Poo shh oes 
conductors who -neither understand re not have come any nearer Schumann 
nor, apparently, think {t worth their 14, he has to Debussy, if Schumann 
while to make any effort to do so. were living today. He, too, required 


study and sympathy before he was com- 
prehended. Why rebel against what is 
accomplished? What is Debussy’s posi- 
tion today. He is widely acknowledged 
as a master of unique individuality. His 
harmonic idioms, practically new with 


Mr. Max Zach, formerly of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, now conduc- 
tor of the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra, is in town about his old haunts, 
and his experiences as a conductor in) 
the middle West and also in the South, | 
which He has toured, are more than Or | je. 


dinarily illuminative of the attitude of Inevitably, of course, there has 


ix aa ‘ihe | sprung up in France a host of imitators, 
the public toward new music an ‘a school founded upon his principles, 


adequate performance. | but look elsewhere. 

Mr. Zach finds‘ that music of the later. “Have you read Reger’s ‘Romantic 
19th century, long supposed to ab-|' suite’? There he has freely employed 
» struse, discordant, taxing pr per: bra Debussyian harmonies. Consider’ the 
age intelligence, is as a fae ie Fe later operas of Puccini. Examine the 
5 ple sg stele ot nf eg Dix niger majority of scores of the last 10 years 
the classic period. The later music is ip cP regia ag to me that Debussy is a 
readily accepted by the public without) | ‘ 


: ( “Take a composer of a very different 
lectures, without programme notes, There are still individuals who 


spirit of the times. In Carthage, Mis- 


souri, a town of 20,000 inhabitants, Mr./'tpon it has ever been played before. 


|In symphonic and recital programmes 


played the p, minor symphony of Cesar 
Franck, which was. received with en- 
\thuslasm by an audience the majority 
‘of which, in all~ probability, ‘had not 
‘heard the name of Cesar Franck before 
that time. In New Orleans a perform- 
ance of Sibelius’ ‘‘En Saga’’ was re- 
ceived in a similar spirit. Critics dis- 
agreed, but the prize critic spoke in 
tais wise, ‘‘You may not like it, but it 
is remarkable music all the same.’’ And 
Mr. Zach related a remark of one of the 
leading musicians and composers of this 
city, who observed that Wagner had 
made it possible for him to understand 
Beethoven. We venture to add that 
three-quarters of the young musicians 
of today can vouch for a similar experi- 
ence. 

And this launched Mr. Zach on an- 
other matter—the attitude of critics to- 
ward the later manifestations: ‘‘There 
has been spread by some who worship 
‘nothing but the music which they can 
find explained in Grove’s the fallacy 
that as the music of classic masters is 


~polyphonic,..symphonic, -what..you- will, 
@ solid musical judgment is necessary 
for its appreciation, while later music, 
being all emotion, color, etc., can read- 
ily be imposed on the dilettante who is 
unable to shake the wheat from the 
chaff.: Therefore these gentlemen, ig- 
noring what they cannot afford to’ ig- 
nore, ke not the slightest pains to ex- 
amine jthe modern music and discover 
its spirit and its constructive princi- 
ples. 1; can tell you of. an individual 
who.s aks of having examined the 
Piano. music of Debussy and who has 

ily’ rejected all that he examined. 


| 
| 
‘eal sense and a sympathy with the 
| 
| 


ag type. 
without anything but an inherent mus!-| Wore it their business to deny Brahms 


the rank of a great creator. But the 
music of Brahms is played today mere 


his name is’one of the most frequently 
met with. His C minor symphony is 
one of the war-horses of modern con- 
ductors. Leave all else aside, what is 
the use of a critic or a concert goer 
prostesting that there is nothing in all 
this music. He only makes it apparent 
that there is nothing in it for him.” 

Mr. Zach has also an important list of 
novelties to be produced this season in 
St. Louis, including one or two orches- 
tral works by Americans. 


ng 


Wustrated Olath $2.00 net 5 8 | 
OR the first time in its thirty- 


four years of existence the 
Symphony Orchestra, from con- 
ductor and manager *own to 
the least of its members, has 
Striven with unexpected and untoward 
circumstance, imposed by no fault of 
‘jits own or of its public, but by sheer 
'-implacable fate, and conquered it. The 
circumstance was the European war— 
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Pianists 


Leonard Borwick 
Who Is Virtually Unknown to Boston 


the first general war that the world has 
known since the orchestra came into 


being. And if ever there was an inter- 
national organization, it is the hundred~ 
odd players that make the band. No 
one has yet computed the number of 
nationalities in the orchestra. At the 
least, it contains Prussians and Bavaris 
ans, Slavs, Czechs, French, Belgians an@ 
Hollanders and here and there a native= 
born or a naturalized American. se 
still under the untoward circums 





dia dis Lammermoor” there ‘are charm- | 


ing bits of instrumental coloring, which 
have, at the least, an old-fashioned 
charm that captivates the ear. And 
always there’ is style. For these rea~ 
sons, few things are more disturbing | 
that to hear Donizetti maltreated ‘by 
conductors who -neither: understand him 
nor, apparently, think It worth their 
while to make any effort to do so. 


— 


Mr. Max Zach, formerly of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, now conduc- 


No. doubt he 


pieces oi 
and ‘rea 
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gseneratia; 
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tor of the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra, is in town about his old haunts, 
and his experiences as a conductor in 
the middle West and also in the South, | 
which he has toured, are more than or- 
dinarily illuminative of the: attitude of 
the public toward new music and its | 
adequate performance... : 

Mr. Zach finds that music of the later | but look ¢ 


tion today 
as a maste 
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19th century, long supposed to ab-| Suite’ ? "4 


_struse, discordant, taxing to the aver- 
age intelligence, is as a matter of fact 
Wipe more readily appreciated by the 
| 
| 


; 
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Debussyiar 
later oper: 
‘majority ¢ 


American public of today than music of}, and then s 


the classic period. The later music is 
readily accepted by the public without aera fac 
‘lectures, without programme notes, ley . nnd 
| without anything but an inherent musi- | He. +. 
‘cal sense and a sympathy with the 
‘spirit of the times. In Carthage, Mis- 
|souri, a town of 20,000 inhabitants, Mr. 
played the Dp, minor symphony of Cesar 
Fi *k, which was. received with en- 
ithuslasm by an audience the majority 
‘of which, in all probability, -had not 
“heard the name of Cesar Franck before 
(that time. In New Orleans a perform-| 4, 
ance of Sibelius’ “‘En Saga’’ was re- ” use of 
ceived in a similar spirit. Critics dis-  elamapbgel 
‘agreed, but the prize critic spoke in a f yo veer 
tais wise, ‘‘You may not like it, but it ¥ there i 
is remarkable music all the same.’’ And ns “an I 
Mr. Zach related a remark of one of the ofan to 
leading musicians and composers of this | ~*:,4OU!S» in 
city, who observed that Wagner had ten works ‘hl 
made it possible for him to understand 
Beethoven. We venture to add that 
three-quarters .of the young musicians 
of today can vouch for a similar experi- a ape 
ence. Ne, 
And this launched Mr. Zach on an- 
other matter—the attitude of critics to- 
ward the later manifestations: ‘‘There 
has been spread by some who worship 
‘nothing but the music which they can 
find explained in Grove’s the fallacy 
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The Two New~Coming Pianists 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch — Leonard Borwick 
that as the music of classic masters is : 
polyphonic, symphonic, -what-you-. will, Who Returns After Long Absence Who Is Virtually Unknown to Boston 


a solid musical judgment is necessary | , ae 


a 


for its appreciation, while later music, 
being all emotion, color, ete., can read- 
ily be imposed on the dilettante who is 
unable to shake the wheat from the 
chaff. | Therefore these gentlemen, ig- 
noring what they cannot afford to ig- 
nore, take not the slightest pains to ex- 
amine the modern music and discover 
‘ts spikit and its constructive princi- 
ples. 1) can tell you of. an individual 
Who .speaks. of having examined the 
Piano. music of Debussy and who has 
heartily’ rejected all that he examined. 


OR the first time in its thirty- 
four years of existence the 
Symphony Orchestra, from con- 
ductor and manager “*‘own to 
the least of its members, has 
Striven with unexpected and untoward 
circumstance, imposed by no fault of 
(jits own or of its public, but by sheer 
implacable fate, and conquered it. The 
circumstance was the European war— 


the first. general war that the world has 
known since the orchestra came into 


being. And if ever there was an inter= 
national organization, it is the hundred= 
odd players that make the band. No 
one has yet computed the number of 
nationalities in the orchestra. At the 
least, it contains Prussians and Bavariz 
ans, Slavs, Czechs, French, Belgians ang 
Hollanders and here and there a native= 
born or a naturalized American. Worse 
still under the untoward circumstamee,) 
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natrs not a few, to pay ha eae 
‘visits to Europe, and to go where tat 
when they will, leaving no word be ee 
but a pledge to be at their desks Oo 


the appointed day for the first rehearsal 
of the autumn. 


Foiling Fate 
When the war began, 
d another player mM 
“glace to service in the army of his oe 
try and dutifully answer the eall. All a 
however, could be traced, since they would 
-eertainly notify either Dr. Muck in Baireuth 
or Berlin or the offices of the orchestra 
in Boston. Far more difficult was it likely 
to be to discover who among the players 
ere merely dwelling or travelling in Bu- 
rope; where they were, and what the pros- 
pect of their timely return to Boston :n 
the midst of disorganized railway traffic on. 
land and steamship service on sea. When 
once the first surprise and confusion of the 
outbreak of the war had passed, and when 
onee it had been agreed between Dr. Muck 
and Mr. Ellis, the manager of the orchestra. 
that the concerts must proceed in the face 
of every obstacle, the two men set them- 
selves to their two-fold task—to sort out 
the drafted and to find the scattered and 
assure their return in the first days of 
Octover. From Munich to Rotterdam and 
from Baireuth to Berlin, going in and out 
of Germany as need came, using the ad~ 
vantages of neutral countries, enduring the 
difficulties of belligerent lands, conductor 
and manager have pursued their work. 
Only within the last fortnight have they 
been sure that they had accomplished it. 
War or no war, the Symphony Concerts 
in Boston and in all cities that the orches- 
tra regularly visits, have not to be aban- 
doned, postponed or diminished. Like the 
other strong and illustrious institution of 


it was certain that 
the band would 


the fate that 


House—it has thrown off 
plucked at it. 


—_—_- 


Loyalties and Zeal 


As inquiries 
from the men gradually : 
of the drafted within the orchestra was 
relatively few; while not all who were 
“oalled’ or who offered themselves for 


gervice in their respective armies, were 


accepted. As it is, none of the “principals” 
(as the English say) in the several choirs 
will be missing, except Mr. Grisez, 
frst clarinct, who is in the 
service of France, 
pet of rare abilities, 


dustom of members of the 


proved and as information | 


came, the number | 
come 


the 
hospital 
and a new first trum- 
who is with his regi- 


ment holding back the Slavs from East 


Prussia. 


Among new men and old the 


other absentees by reason of military duty 
will be few—perhaps no more than four 


—and it has been relatively 


find substitutes for them. 


easy to 
Many opera 


houses on the Continent are closed; most 
series of concerts have been abandoned; 
for a year or more orchestras will exist 


; | a few rehearsals proceed 
music in America—the Metropolitan Opera ; 


as in suspended animation.» ‘When ’ Dr. 
Muck proffered.an idle player in any of F 
these bands a substitutes job in Boston for} 


the current season he was glad to accept. 


Yet even so, the newcomers (who ¢an- 
not be announced until the conductor 
brings their names and quality), will be 
surprisingly few. One by one the mem- 
bers of the orchestra who were merely 
detained in Europe by the exigencies of 
war-time, made known their where- 
abouts to Dr. Muck or Mr. Ellis, an- 
nounced their arrangements for their 
return to Boston or asked for aid in 
the making of them. One and all were 
quietly but intently loyal to the orches- 
tra and never have its members better 
proved their underlying esprit de corps. 
If they were ‘‘called,” they went to the 
colors because their duty te their coun- 
tries overrode their obligations to their 
profession. If they were free to return, 
there was no debate of wearisome jour- 
nevs, of crowded “liners,” of secon! 


cabins or “third class.’ There were only 
readiness and resolve to be at their 
posts at the appointed time. If Dr. Muck 
and Mr. Ellis outdid themselves in work 
to reassemble the orchestra, the men 
lagged not a whit behind in willing co- 
operation. 
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The Annual Schedule 


Accordingly the long series of concerts— 
110 in all—in Boston and in the cities that 
the orchestra regularly or occasionally 
visits will proceed almost exactly accord- 
ing to the schedule arranged last spring. 
Only the one innovation In it—an expedl- 
tion ten days long into the West before 
the concerts in Boston began—has_ been 
deferred to next autumn. According to the 
original scheme, the orchestra was to re- 
port for duty on Monday next and after 
into the West. 
Now, in order that every man may have 
all needful time for his return, the first 
meeting of the orchestra has been deferred 
to Monday, Oct. 12. The first concerts of 
the new season befall on Friday after- 
noon, Oct. 16, and Saturday evening, Oct. 
17. Then in the usual succession will 
the forty-six concerts in twenty- 
three pairs that make the _ series. Six 
times broken by the monthly visits to New 
York and other cities southward and by 
the midwinter journey into the nearer 
West, it will end on Friday and Saturday, 
May 7 and 8 Not even for Christmas 
Day is its course to be interrupted. This 
year the festival falls on a Friday; but 
the concert that the schedule assigns to 
that day will be set neither forward nor 
back. The presumption is that the audi- 
ence will be more numerous and more in- 
terestea than it would be on the after- 
noon before Christmas. 

In the other cities that the orchestra 
regularly visits, the concerts will follow 
the schedule announced. In them for the 
most part every ticket is already taken by 
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subseriptions continued from year to year. 
Here in Boston, where the outmoded and 
inconvenient system of.annual sales and 
of. bids and premiums still and mis- 
takenly prevails, the auctions of the tick- 


ets will begin at Symphony Hall on Mon- | 


day; Oct. 5 (for the higher-priced places at 
the afternoon concerts); continue on Tues- 
day, Oct. 6 (for the lower-priced seats at 
the afternoon concerts); be resumed on 
Thursday, Oct. 8 (for the more costly 
places at the evening concerts) and end on 
Friday, Oct. 9 (for the less costly sittings 
at the evening concerts). Neither pros- 
pectus nor schedule now hints that the 
regular course and the usual fortunes of 
the orchestra might have been gravely dis- 
turbed by the war. 


An Orchestra at Its Acme 


Needless, almost, to say, the slight changes 
in the personnel of the orchestra will in 
no respect lessen the quality of its per- 
formances. The few substitutes, 
themselves worthy of the places that 
they are to fill, will be readily ab- 
sorbed into the several choirs. Not for 
long does a musician of mettle work 
with the Symphony Orchestra than he 
feels the stimulus of the association. For 
no longer need he work under Dr. Muck 
to give back the best that is in him 
From the virtual reorganization of the 
orchestra in the first days of Mr. 
Gericke’s first conductorship, the men, 
so far as they may, have made the or- 
chestra what it is by their technical 
Skill, their musical sensibility, their 
reciprocating imagination, their esprit 
de corps and their “honneur d’artiste,”’ 
as the fine French saying has it. The 
conductors in their turn, have made the 
orchestra a homogeneous, pliant, sensi- 
tive and manifold instrument, perfectly 
adjusted for the eloquence of their musi- 
cal utterance, for the heights and the 
devths, the power or the fineness of their 
musical understanding, Sympathy and 
se tog The Symphonv Orchestra stood 
a e acme of its 
ath Sips tS powers at the end of 
had Dlayed in every essential quality. 
Dr. Muck had wrought it into his own 
image—the image of a conductor whose 
understanding and self-discipline, di- 


vination and discrimination ear and im- | 


| of cotrdination and | 
power of impartment, range of sympa- | 


agination, power 


thy and elasticity of mastery make him 
one of the two or three conductors of the 
first rank that the world now holds. 
Who, after all, but Mr. Nikisch and Mr. 
Weingartner may sit beside him? 


Novel and Revived Pieces 


Almost needless again to say, Dr. Muck 
has been too busy with the reassembling 
of his men to put together programmes, to 
announce novel pieces, or to scheme out 
the details of the concerts. The European 
publishers of music from Belaieff in Petro- 


being | 


It played as never before it i exacting concert-stage in America. 


“grad to” Novello in London are ifkely to” 
despatch him few new scores in the course 
of the winter to come. Such ‘‘first times” 
as he chooses to include in his programmes 
must be for pieces that he has already Im” 
his hands; that lie on the shelves of he 
library at Symphony Hall; or that Ameri-_ 
. can publishers of music can submit to him, » 
The probability is that revivals of forgot- 
ten or neglected music will be more NUH 

merous than productions of new. In that 
same library lie at least a hundred, perhaps 
two hundred, scores of pieces that have 
been played once at the Symphony Cone 
certs and, whatever their deserts, put. 
aside and forgotten. Through last season 
and the season before, Dr. Muck rediscov- 

| ered not a little of such music and his aue 


diences heard it gladly. He is likely to ree 

store still more to the “active” repertory 
| in the six months to come. To all hearing | 
') intents and listening purposes these pieces — 
¥ are ‘“‘novelties,” a little softened and haloed © 
by the lapse of the years. 4%, 


| Assisting Singers 


Ten ‘assisting artists,’ beside Mr. 
| Wiiek, Mr. Noack and Mr. Warnke of the 
- orchestra itself, who are likely to have 
their annual concertos, are now announced 
for the concerts. Three ‘‘women singers” 
and one “raan singer’ have been engaged: 
‘Mmes. Culp, Gerhardt and Hinkle and Mr. 
Amato. Curiously, as the choice of singers 
has run in some preceding seasons, only 
One of the four-~Mr. Amato—comes from 
the Metropolitan, or any other, opera house. 
Mme. Culp and Miss Gerhardt are concert- 
Singers and nothing else, each in prime of | 
voice and faculty, each of acknowledged | 
rank, and each established with the pub- | 
lic that is once more to take its pleasuite'| 
in them. Miss Hinkle Jeserves the distine. | 
. tion that has fallen to her. On no other | 
ground than the proved qualities of her 
voice, artistry and imagination, by” fo 
other title than her just rise and progress, 
she—an American singer and in the concert 
room only—has been called to the most 
Once | 
world of ours, mere achievement does have | 
its due reward. fis 


and again in this sorry and warped ojd 


“ted NRK me 
Pianists and Violinists fe 
Four pianists and two violinists fill the | 
list of the virtuosi out of the swarm 
that will descend upon America this seagom,” 
The pianists are Mr. Bauer, as he proved” 
last year in the glowing noon of. all” 
Mr. Busoni, 


come to it—Busoni, the unusual and maya” 
be the freakish, tut the Busoni who al- H 
Way interests by the play of an unConie” 
mon mind over music and technic; Mim) 
Gabrilowitsch, returning after long ae) 
sence, with maturer insight and power, 
added to his remembered felicity and” 
charm, and Mr. Borwick—that rare Deimsn. 





_ gensibility, 


| be released in time to 


| 
' 


. pianist of genuine individuality! Boston Symphony Orchestrn 
uistinction, even though they express Symphony Hall will be a scene of ac* 


‘themselves through class poise~only once ‘tivity this week, when the season tick- 


heard here in a passing and little heeded 
recitai. 
The violinists are the two masters in 
the middle generation of a finesse, a 
a subtle feeling and a pene- 
trating eloquence with their music and 
their instrument that neither the waning 
elders, like Mr. Ysaye, nor the rising 
youngsters like Mr. Zimbalist can match. 
For they hold the secrets of the mani- 
fold beauty and the manifold moods of the 
voice of the violin. Cedcent artes patrize 
and for the moment Mr. Kreisler has 
gone to the Austrian and Mr. Thibaud to 
the French colors. Each is in service that 
is not likely to imperil life or limb, and 
each has reason to believe that he will 
keep his engage- 
all, vioiinists are but men, 
when duty to their coun- 
Therefore is Mars ruefully 
Be. ‘L. Es 


ments. After 
acting as men, 
try calls them. 
kind to them. 


SYMPHONY 
SEAT SALE 


Auction for Rehearsals 


Opens This Morning 
Post Oki $// 


The annual auction sale of’ season 
‘tickets for the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra will open 
this morning, beginning at 10 o’clock, 
when the $18 seats for the rehearsals 
wiil be sold. These seats comprise the 
entire floor except the last nine rows 


at Symphony Hall 


, 


‘ets for the Symphony concerts will be 


sold. 


The sales will be held for four days. | 
beginning at 10 


Tomorrow (Monday), 
o’clock, the $18 seats for the 24 rehear- 
sals will be sold. Tuesday at the same 
hour the $10 seats for the rehearsals 
will be .sold.. As in. the past, the $18 
seats comprise the entire floor back 
as\ far. as KK; in other words, the en- 
tires floor except the last nine rows, 
and the entire first balcony except the 
last five rows. The last five rows of 
the first balcony and the last nine rows 
on the \fioor are the only seats for the 
rehearsals for which the upset price 
is $10. Te entire second balcony fot 
the rehearsals is withheld for the 2- 
eent rush sdmissions on the day of 
the rehearsals. 

Thursday at 10 o’clock the $18 seats 
for the 24 concerts will be sold. These 
comprise the same seats as the $18 
seats for the rehearsals. Friday, be- 
ginning at 10 o’clack, the $10 seats for 
the concerts will ba put on sale. These 
include not onlv the. last nine rows of 
the floor and the last five rows in the 
first balcony, but the entire second bal- 
cony. 

It is well to remind prospective pur- 
chasers of seats that the final cost of 
9 seat for the season is the premium 
bid plus the $18 or $10, as the case may 
be. Bids will be accepted in their reg- 
ular order only and not for choice. Not 


| more than four seats will be sold on 


| 


marked 


; 


| 


under the first balcony, and the en- | 


tire first balcony except the last five 
rows under the second balcony. 

Yor guidance of those who are look- 
ing for special seats, it may be said 


that the sale up to the time of recess, 
approximately 1 o’clock, will cover the 
floor back to the broad aisle, or row 
W. The right balcony wili be put on 


cony one-half to three-quarters of an 
hour later, and finally the centre bal- 
cony, will be sold last. 

The rules governing the sale are the 
same as in past years. Each seat wif’l 
be sold to the highest bidder, and the 
cost of the seat will be the premium 
bid per seat, added to the upset price 
of $18 per seat. No more than four 
|'$eats can be bought on one bid. 


| 


ee ee 


Sale between 2:30 and 3; the left bal- | 


| 


| York some time next Tuesday. 


‘rival it 
names of the new 


The seats open to competition 
shown on the diagram and 
off as sold. Tigkets will be 
delivered in the hall and must be paid 
for as soon as bought. or they will be 
immediately resold. 

As already announced, the first pub- 
lic rehearsal will be given Friday after- 
noon, Oct. 16,. and the first concert on 
the following evening. The dates on 
which the orchestra will be away are 
Nov. 7 and 8, Dec. 5 and 6, Jan. 9 and 
10, Jan, 30 and Feb. 1, Feb, 20 and 21, 
March 2% and 21. The_ soloists who 
have been engaged are Julia Culp, mez- 
zZO-soprano; Klena Gerhardt, soprano; 
Florence Hinkle, soprano: Pasquale 
Amato, baritone; Harold Bauer, pia- 
nist: Leonard Borwick, pianist: Fer- 
rueccio. Busoni, pianist; Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, pianist: Fritz Kreisler, violin- 
ist: -Jacques Thibaud, violinist. and 
Anton Witelxs, violinist. 

Dr. Muck is expected to 


one bid. 
will be 


reach New 
He will 
his ar- 
give the 
members of the or- 
abroad to take the 


come directly to 


will 


Boston. On 
be possible to 


chestra engaged 


places of those who have not been able 
_to return on account of the war. 


ravers OF SYMPHONY 


The annual auction sales of season 
tickets for the Boston Symphony “Or- 
chestra will open at Symphony Hall 
this morning, beginning at 10 o’clock, 
when the $18 seats for the rehearsals 


| will be sold. These seats comprise the 
entire floor except the last nine rows 
under the first balcony and the entire 
first balcony except the last five rows 
under the second balcony. 

| The sale up to the time of recess, ap- 
proximately 1 o’clock, will cover the 
Aoor back to the broad aisle, or row W. 
The right balcony will be put on sale 
between 2:30 and 38; the left balcony 

| half to three-quarters of an hour later, 
and, finally, the om balcony , witl 

| be sold last. Afar A Det. 5/1 
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SYMPHONY SEATS AT $1 


Se ang, re LBs TIF 
Stranger Takes Three at That 
Premium 


Row N Choice of Man Who 1s 


Unknown 


Sum of $72 Was the Second Best 
Price 


Average for Rehearsal Lower Than in 
1913 


Many familiar faces were to be seen in 
Symphony Hall this forenoon at the auc- 
tion sale of the Symphony rehearsal] seats. 


There also were many Strangers, and it re- ‘° 


mained for cne of the latter. to pay a 
premium exceeding all others of recent 
years for rehearsal seats. The bidding 
ceased only when $108 was reached and 
the choice was row N, 15, 16 and 17, on the 
right of the middle aisle. The buyer re- 
mained but a short time after securing his 
seats; none of the attachés of the hall 
knew him, and he even refused to give his 
pyargy when making his deposit at the 
esk. 


An hour before this price was paid it 


was thought that the record figure for the , 
day had been reached, when $72 premium 
was paid for two seats opposite each other | 


on the middle aisle in K. ‘This price was 
$1 less than the high price of last year 
at the same rehearsal Sale, when $73 was 
paid for a centre aisle seat in M. 

The first premium in row A was $10.50, 


TICKETS BEGINS TODAY 


: - we - nag Mn ’ we 2 be Sem AP Note Bh as 
‘anda ‘that continued to be the. 


for two -or three r 


4 ~ « 


little fluctuation 


“There was no: spirited bidding until th 
‘seventh or eighth rows were reached, and,” 
‘while premiums began to improve, they 
were lower, 


(Middle aisle. sittings were in 


row by row, than the prices” 


we. eae : 
- \ + eg pee ee 
: 4% i, ; hae 
. 4 dx laa 
5.7? ae 
‘4 
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In D, the lowest premium was $1/,00,_ 


while the highest was $27; in E the pri 
god from $18 to $34; the range of p 

hire jast year was from $22. to 

range in F' was from $17.50 to $36, agains 

$26.50 to $36 a year ago; in G the lowest 


$43. The 


, 
A 


price was 18, while the low price last 


year was $31; but, on the other hand, the 
high price in the row was $45 this year, 


against $43 last. The high price in H was 


$42, paid for o seat at the left of the 


centre aisle, and $47.50 was paid for the 


same seat in the row behind. Two ait- 


tings in J (opposite seats on the centre 


of last year. 
| 


row) brought $45 each. 


The first place 


to be auctioned in the extreme right of K 
was taken for $31.50, and successively the- 


prices were $26, $31, $32, $33. Then fol- 

lowed spirited bidding for seats exactly 
in the middle which went for the $72 
premium, already noted. 

The peculiarities of bidding, often due to 
the insistence of an old patron upon having 
the seats of former years, was illustrated 
by the prices in L, for relatively the same 
seats, which went for $40, and at this pre- 
mium a patron took three. This was again 
noticed when the places back of the $108 


seats were sold at a premium of $47. Then 


the prices gradually decreased. The sale to-« 
morrow will be for the $10 rehearsal seats. 


Tonight Manager Charles A. Ellis of the 
' Symphony Orchestra will go to New York 
to meet Conductor Muck of the orchestra, 


who is expected on the Ryndam from Rot- 
terdam. Dr. Muck is accompanied by his 
‘wife. Others of the Symphony band who 
are expected on the same boat are Mr. 
Saud,-a new clarinet player, who belongs 
in Petrograd, but whom Dr. Muck found 


” 


so 
4, 


. 
wn 


in Berlin; Mr. Seydel, a contra bass, whn* 


is accompanied by his daughter, Miss 
Irma Seydel, an accomplished violinist, 
and Otto Roth, for many years one of the 


first violins of the Symphony hand. Mr. 


Roth was marooned in the 
| time. 


me ee ge ee 


PREMIUMS ABOUT $20. 
$ —- Ce SAB: 


q Some Symphony Seats for r on 
Floor and First Balcony Brought 
S $30. 

Bidding yesterday at the auction sale 
of season tickets for the Symphony Or- 
cheStra Friday rehearsals was rather 
quiet. The back seats, both on the floor 
. and in the first balcony, were. sold, the! 


“premiums running from $10 to $30,~ 
though a majority of the premiums werte. 
nearer $20. egy’. 


Tyrol for some 


yor 
fie 





SYMPHONY SALE 
BEATS RECORDS 


evel —— i, 6, 1 
Premium of $112 Paid for Ad 
—Three Seats Bring $108 
Each Over Price. 


we oe oo ~~ ~ 


Records extending over several years 
were broken yesterday when the auction 
of $18 seats for the coming Symphony 
season was held at Symphony Hall. 
The premiums offered for choice seats 
have seldom, if ever, been greater. 


ts 


The record premium was $112, which 
was paid for seat A5 in the left balcony, | 
constituting a total purchase price of 
$130. The next highest was $108 each 
for three seats on the aisle in row N, 
orchestra. With the $18 added, the pur- 
chaser paid $126 for each seat. Ab 
in the left balcony brought a premium 
of an even $100, and four seats in X in | 
the orchestra brought $90 cash without 
the $18. 

The bidding started off slightly be- 


jow normal, and below that of last | 


the centre of the house were reached 
the figures jumped into slightly better 
than normal. 


is H. H. Stanislaus, who for several 
years has been first oboe of Sir Henry 
Wood's orchestra in London. 

Returning with Dr. Muck is also 
Otto Roth, one of the fifst violins. 


PREMIUM OF $112 
“FOR SYMPHONY SEAT 


| 
Record for Rehearsais of | 
| the Orchestra. 
| 

| 

| 


‘General Average Reached at the 
Auction Below Last Year's. 


cee OD 
—-— 


than the highest premium paid last year, 
I marked the climax of the opening yes- | 
| terday of the auction sale of the $18 


| 
A premium of $112, which was $39 more 


‘seats for the Boston Symphony Orches- 
| tra rehearsals. This price was brought 
iby a seat in the front row of the bal- 
cony, on the left side of the hall, A5. The) 
| adjoining seat, A6é, brought an even $100, 
| premium, while the record high price | 
| paid last year was $73, by Clarence W. | 

Man, regular Symphony patrons. 
were on hand when the bidding opened | 
‘n the morning, but in spite of the phe- 


year, but as the more choice seats in : Barron. | 


The day was devoted to the sale oe 
seats for the Friday afternoon rehear- 
sals. The Saturday evening concert 
seats will be sold later. The auction 
sale will oceupy four days of this week. 

Dr. Karl Muck, the conductor of 
the orchestra, is expected to reach 
New York today on the Rhyn- 
dam, with seven new members 
of the orchestra. There are two 
new first violins, a new viola, a 
new cello, a new clarinet, a new oboe 
and a second harp. The first violins are 
Ernest Schmidt, who has been concert- 
master of the Darmstadt orchestra, and 
conductor of the Oratorio Society of that 
city; and H. A. Sauviet, who has been 
a first violin of the Residenz orchestra 
at The Hague. H. J. van Veen, the 
new violist, comes from the same or- 
chestra as Mr. Souvlet. Josef Malkin, 
the new cellist, who takes the place of 
Mr. Urack, who does not return, was 
for a number of years the first cellist 
of the Berlin Philharmonic orchestra, a 
member of the Brussels quartet, and 
was .formerly with the Witek trio’ in 
Berlin. ‘The new second harpist is V. 
Klicka. The new clarinet, whotakesthe 
‘place of Mr. Grisez, is A. Sand, who has 
been the past season the first clarinet 
of the Charlottenburg opera. The new 
oboe, who takes the place of Mr. Fosse, 


njnomenai prices quoted, the general av-— 


Autumn. Premiums of $108 each were | 
paid during the morning for three ad- | 
‘joing seats in row N on the floor, | 
while one agent bought a block of | 


Fes fell slightly below that of last | 


‘'ceats in K center at a $72 premium,,. | 


Practically the lowest premium of 


the entire day came with the first sale | 
of seats im row A, where $10.50, the. 
opening premium, continued to be the 
average for the first row. No.spirited | 
pidding occurred until the seventh and | 
eighth rows were reached, when pre-- 
miums advanced to $25 or $27. : 

The peculiarities of bidding, due in so| 
many cases to the desire of old patrons 
to retain their seats of former years, | 
was clearly illustrated by the seats dl- | 
rectly back of $108 ones in N, sold at a/| 
premium of only $40. The seats in the 
balcony, where the day’s record of $112 


was reached, went at an average pre- 
mium of from $35 to $40. 

Today the sale of the $10 rehearsal 
seats will take place, including the last 
nine rows on the floor and the last five 
in the balcony. Thursday morning is 
set for the auction of the $18 seats for 
the Saturday evening concerts. 

Manager Charles A. Ellis left last 
night for New York to meet Conductor 
Carl Muck and several of the band, 
who are expected on the Ryndam from 
Rotterdam. 


F $10 SEATS QUIET’ 
JIAamn4: 3 Ot» bf 0b 


Very Little Life in Bidding for Vast Rows 


for Symphony Rehearsals—Dr. Muck Ex- 
pected Back Tomorrow 


The $10 seats for the Symphony Or- 


chestra Friday afternoon rehearsals were 
sold by auction this forenoon, and the sale 
was a staid affair. The competitive bid- 
ding, while it existed, did not once ap- 
proach the lively point. Except that the 
ticket-brokers, Herrick and Burke, took 
some good seats occasionally, the buying 
was confined almost wholly to women— 
Conservatory pupils and a sprinkling of 
schoolteachers. The brokers sat on the 
“firing-line’ and when they made their 
Snappy bids nobody took a higher chance. 
There were a few mild contests, where an 
individual, from sentiment or precedent, 
wanted a particular seat, and stuck till he 
got it, but they were not frequent. 

The places disposed of today included 
the last nine rows on the floor and the 
last five rows in the first balcony; and the 
premium ranged, on the floor, from $23 to 
¢9 and in the balcony from $22.50 to $10. 
Seats 15 and 16 in row KK centre of the 
floor were the ones to bring the high 
premium; and balcony seat 27, row E, an 
end seat, brought the record price for the 
sale in its class. The average premium 
was a shade lower than last year. 

Dr. Karl Muck, the conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra, is expected in New 
York tomorow on the Holland-America 
boat Ryndam. With him are several new 
players. 

A comparative stranger caused a sur- 
prise yesterday afternoon by paying a 
premium of $112 for seat A 5 in the first 


| balcony near the stage. It is one of a 


eroup of seats generally occupled by mem- 
hers of the Shaw family; and Herrick was 
ready to pay a good premium, but the com- 
parative stranger distanced him. 


HIGH SYMPHONY PREMIUM $50 


Jrnans. —— be Poa 


Auction Sale of Saturday Night Concert , 


l 


Seats Tame as Compared to Last Year 


A premium of $50 was tne highest re- 


ceived this forenoon at the auction sale 
of the $18 seats at the Saturday eyening 
concerts of the Symphony Orchestra. This 
is in startling contrast to the bid of $159 
a year ago, when three seats in row P 


went at that premium. Sittings in the 
Same row today ranged from $8 for end 
places at the right to $42 for four, two 
each oh opposite sides of the central aisle. 

Bidding for the front rows began as low 


/as $3.50 and the increases were by fifty 


cents. The highest price received for the 
first few rows was $22 and $21.50, with 
scarcely any bids between these and the 
next ones of $13.50, $11 and $10. It was 
in row H that the $50 premium was ob- 


‘tained for ast 


centre aisle. Neighboring seats sold 
= $20, ‘while a bid of $3 secured a pair in‘ 


same row. In row I $38 was bid for a 


pair of seats; the highest price re 


! in J.was $22, in K $21, in L $22, in M $27.5 
- and in N $30, which was paid on two octa- 
sions. In O the highest figures were $8800) 


for four seats and $33.50 for one. 


while slightly higher prices were obtai 


in R, where $25 and $24..50 were paid for 


single seats. From these prices there 


a gradual recession during the remaind ir 


of the morning. 


| ee 
Tomorrow the $10 seats for Saturday 
ae 


‘ nights will be auctioned. 


During the sale today Dr. Muck, the con- 
ductor, looked into the hall, and friénds 
who spied him gave him a cordial welcome, 
Another of the band who. received an 
equally cordial greeting was Alvin Schroe 


+ 
ee 
ye Po pe 
- 


| er, the ’cellist. 


SYMPHONY SEAT SALE. ° 


Final Sale of Seats for Saturday. 


Evening Concerts to Begin This 
Morning at 10 O’Clock, | 
Two-thirds of the house for the 24 
concerts which will be given this year 
‘by the Symphony Orchestra were sold 
at auction in Symphony Hall yesterday. 
These comprise the higher class seats on 
which the upset price was $18, and in- 
cluded all but the last nine‘rows on the 
floor, the last five rows of the first bal- 
cony, and the entire second balcony. 
As has been the case for the past 
, years, the prices for these seats range 
considerably lower than those secured 
for the seats for the rehearsals. Last 
year there was the startling price of 
$139 premium bid for two seats on the 
center aisle. This price, however, was 
entirely abnormal, as such prices must 
always be. ' 
Yesterday the highest premiu aN 
cured was $50 for two canter-ajale moata | 


in the middle of th , | 
e house. The general | 


range of prices was about the same as 
last year, some parts of the house go- 
sing a little higher, some parts of the 
house going a little less. The ehoicest 
seats on the middle of the floor brought 
premiums from $25 to $40, but the gen- 
eral average was nearer the former 
figure. A great many bargains were 


sosecured, some of the seats three-fourths 


of the way back going for 

one eee price. “ee aoe Over; 
| ere was the usual desire on. the part 
—of the public to secure seats on the 


sides of the balcony. The prices here| 


ranged about the same as in the : 
Sof the floor, although no single Whee nie | 
got as high as' $50. The first row of the 
balcony averaged premiums of $20 to $30, 
eet the eh oy on the sides a tit e. 
geher. e center balco nt 
about the usual prices. 1 BECHER * 
The final sales of seats for the 
“certs will begin at Symphony Hall this” 
, morning at 10 o’clock. Then the $10 
seats will be sold. These comprise the 
~last nine rows on the floor, the last five 
rows in the first balcony, and the entire 
second balcony. The sale will be over. 
probably about 1 o’elock. a 
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the figures ranged between $8 and $22, 
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FOR SYMPHONY SEATS. 
Vactedan et tiealmnur O58; NM 
of 1913——Average About Same. 


Thé maximum premium paid for seats 
~ at yesterday’s sale of $18 seats for tine | 
Symphony Seats to Be Dis- 24 Symphony Hall concerts that com- | 

prise the program for this season was 


| posed of Today $50, which was offered for each of two | 


chairs in the centre of the floor on the | 
| ¢ fo aisle. This figure was far below last} 
Pak Od. §, ‘Fe year’s record-breaking price of $129. | 
Beginning at 10 o'clock this niorning Two thirds of the seats in the hall | 
in Syinvho Hall the $18 se: ; were auctioned off yesterday, at prices | 
ymphony Hall the $18 seats for the that averaged about the same ag a year | 
24 concerts of this season will be sold ago, and that, as usual, fell considerably | 
at auction. These comprise the same ree ae prices paid for seats to the 
| rehearsals. 
Beats as were sold for the public re- The aisle seats in the balcony, and 
hearsals on last Monday. On the floor those in the front row, were in great 
all the séats will be sold back to demand, and brought almost as much: 
| KK, in other words, all but the last as those in the middle part of the floor, | 
nine rows. In the first balcony the The first row in the balcony averaged, 
Seats to be sold are both sides and in premiums, from $20 to $30, and those 
the» first. four rows of the centre. behind about the usual price. 
The sale progresses at about the The final sale of seats for the con- 
; Same rate as the sale of Monday. It certs will begin at Symphony Hall at 
is planned to have intermission for 10 o’clock this morning, when all but 
lunch when the broad aisle, or Row the last nine rows on the floor, the last 
W, is reached. If the sale goes a five rows in the balcony, and the entire, 
little slowly, as it did Monday, inter- Second bdlcony will be disposed of. 


emission will be called after Row U ) ' 
has been sold. The right side of the PR CES 4 (N 
first balcony will be reached about 


'8 o'clock and the left side about three- 


| quarters of an hour later. The centre 
will, be reached about 4:30.: The same AT SYMPHONY 
,Tules will ‘govern this sale as gov- 
»erned the sale of Monday. | 


ae hee ae Pa Auction of $18 Seats Shows 


° | bt ns . = SA 
Premiums Averaging About $20 Are Good Premiums Ree en Loa nee ERAN BH me SS 
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thearsals of the Boston Symphony Or- The $18 seats for the 24 concerts Si ee ee Se ah SWE i gas sig 
chestra were sold at auction in which will be given this year by’ the Se BOLING Wer Aart RSE eee 
Symphony Hall yesterday morning. The Symphony Orchestra were sold at auc- 
premiums were about the same as those tion in Symphony Hall yesterday. The 
of last year, averaging in the neighbor- highest premium secured was $50 for 
hood of $20. The sale of the rehearsal two centre aisle seats in the middle 
seats as a whole has been most satis- of the house. The general range of 
factory and it showed little indication of Prices was about the same as last 
the prevailing hard times. The high’ year, some parts of the house going 
remiums...secured: Monday were quite g little higher, some parts a little less. 
@bnermal and were due entirely to con-' The prices in the balcony ranged 
tests for certain particular s¢ats which! ghout the same as in the middle of 
the agents had orders to get regardless the floor. The first row there av- 
of price. , eraged premiums of $20 to $80 and the 
| There will be no sales today. To- third row on the sides a little higher. 
| 


morrow, at 10 A. M., and continuing, qne centre balcony brought about the | : 

| throughout tle day, the $18-seats for the usual prices. | A Rare r hotograph of the Symphony’s Conductor 
- ‘, a 6 4 i 

be sold. certs will begin at Symphony Hall this in 


124 eoncerts on Saturday evenings will The final sales of seats for the con- | Ja ; 
pat bb eae. | 3 ting photo- | made in 1880, when we graduated: m 
Word has been received that the morning at 10 o'clock. Then the $10 raph of 7 pays 
Ryndam, which has among its passen- geats will be sold. Sea opr Musk in his youth ts | the Conservatory of Music at Lei Z1S 


These comprise the printed courtes i- : 
gers Dr. Muck and his wife, and several jJast nine rows on the floor, the last ca and of i y of Musical Ameri- | At the ‘Grosse Pruefung’ Dr. Muck 


new members of the orchestra, will land five rows in the first balcony and the played a sonata which I had written; and 
in New. York this morning. This means entire second balcony. The wea will | 7 in youthful enthusiasm we decided to im: 

that Dr, Muck will reach Boston this pe over probably about 1 o'clock. g the impo 
|afternoon or evening. lk beseech SiS ee ee 


oo 





! 


| 
Symphony Concerts Likely to 
‘Be Cancelled for the 
Te Same Reason. 


; 


hee eee war has pyt.an 
Whe projected season of grand 
nm. In all probability the same | 
#ause will prevent the Symphony Or- 
Wehestra from giving its series of con- 
Wperts this winter. 
\ Word by cable yesterday from Eben 
D>. Jordan at Drummond Castle in Scot- 
d directed the publication of the 


Mfact that the opera season was quite 
‘“Qmprobable, adding that an official, 
statement would .»me from the direc- | 
‘ors at the end of September. | 

Henry Russell, director of the opera, | 
fs in Genoa, according to a letter from! 
him brought by a tourist from that | 
city. When the war broke out he was, 
pearching Europe for new singers, and 
at that time he was in the south or’ 
France. He made a hasty flight across 
the frontier into Italy and recent dis- 
patches show that he is still in Genoa. 

Singers are wholly unobtainable. 

| he members of the Symphony or- 
chestra are almost as widely dispersed 
by the war as are the opera singers, 
and, though no official statement has 
comé from Symphony Hall, it is seen 
that, unless the hostilities end suddenly, 
it will be impossible to assemble the 
famous musical organization. Most of 
the musicians are scattered throughout 
the continent, and many of them are 
liable for military service. 

The music season in the United States 
is puffering only what is certain to 
close practically all the opera houses of 
Burope. The Paris Opera and the Opera 
Comique have been shut for nearly three 
weeks, and in Germany and Russia con- |! 
ditions are the same. The singers and | 
musicians are largely of foreign birth 
and few of them are naturalized. 

In the case of the Boston opera com- 
pany, at least 14 men seem to have 

joined their military companies and are 
doing service, while others are getting 
ready to do so. In the case of the 
Symphony orchestra, while many of the 
men had. been located, it is impossible 


\ 


a 


ssistanée, | 


 Vthe allies. In the brchestra, the Ge 
| mans will get most d 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
POSTPONES TRIP WEST 


Reason to Believe Boston Will Have 
Regular Concerts. 

Owing to the uncertainty surrounding 
the arrival in Boston of several of its 
members who are now in Europe, the 
Boston Symphony orchestra has post- 
poned for a year the tour of the West 
which it was to make in the first 10 
days of October, previous to the opening 
of the regular season in this city. The 


i preliminary rehearsals were to have 
begun Sept. 28, but under present condi- 


tions it is doubtful that the entire or- 
chestra could be assembled at so early 


a date. 
There is every reason to believe that 


the Symphony orchestra will carry out 
during the season 1914-1915 its regular 
schedule of concerts. 

Cc. A. Ellis, the manager of the or- 
chestra, is in London, and Karl Muck, 
the conductor, and Otto Urack, assist- 
ant conductor, are somewhere on the 


continent. £f,, add Ate: IO «4 hha 


L. H. MUDGETT 
FLED WAR ZONE 


symphony Hall Manager Re- 
turns from “Pleasure Trip” 
in Immigrant Ship. 


“We have been home just about five 
minutes. How did you know we were 
here ?’’ 

‘‘Home’”’ wag the pleasant little apart- 
ment on Gainsboro. street, whither 
Louis H. Mudgett, manager of Sym- 
phony Hall, and Mrs. Mudgett returned 
last evening after an adventurous trip 
abroad, with their son William. Of 
their contemplated two months’ tour in 
Europe. only the voyage over took place 
as scheduled. 

“It was planned to be a pleasure trip 
entirely,”’ said Mr. Mudgett, who had 
gone abroad for his health. “We left 


'&ers. They left Aug. 15, and the voyage 


“ . ; os, ah. if ut Z ‘Yh oe 
¥ ine ; “on” ; he Te ya at 
; un * 27 rh ; J 4 Y 
; “7 ? 4 
. 


Azores, Algiers an On 


| oe , _. to get small change,” Said Mrs. Mud- 
of Austria; but there was nothing alarm- gett, ‘such as going | into a shop and 


ing until the night we took the train buying some trinket and paying for it | 


from Zermatt to Chamouni. That was ne bri pyae Some ere se ae 
| “ | urse were no 
ithe night of Saturday, Aug. 1. We*Ss tha re MvagPns og ; 
, more use than so much waste paper. 

yr Sek oak were given just 12° nya oe akaar’ cea otha tokens 

; some of our m 
hours to get out of the bi ride J Petar paid even more dearly. Every one went 
Jo dag a tr Shy piped ye 2 itt? the money lenders. One girl had: a 
would be used only to transport gol~ one tortden. Ph apes Fey but S09 ae 
diers, and that tourists could not be- Mr. Mudgett showed slightly the ner- 
accommodated, ‘ the Vous strain under which he had been 
‘aie re han RNS nrc the last onelllVing. yg ACMUCOG ThA Re Wee ere 
t b . home. 

they served. We had been planning to iy teat: ine have any idea of the anx- 
go to Lake Geneva ot Boa butiety without having been there,’ said 
part scriigers erg x » ose ari he. “The Americans kept their heads 
hey stoppe caer © who were CriV~ very well indeed, in spite of the confu- 

ing them ae Mopars andl yond one sion and uncertainty, but the possibility 
nig _ “ age udgett, ye? Oo i of being held up over there and not get- 
sian tai eaan ha cle tateiauttou r- ting home all winter—it was intensely 

= wearing.’’ | | 
would prove. “And there were sad «, 4 yet,’’ said his wife, ‘‘now that 


sights on every hand—women weeping ]i+>, all over, I wouldn’t have missed it 


on the streets and saying good-bye to for worlds. My son and Mr. Mudgett 
pe “re Malge: were leaving. both passed their birthdays abroad and 

e tinally went to Interlaken, con William says it was¢the most exciting 
tinued Mr. Mudgett, “‘because Switzer- pirthday he ever had. That was Aug. 
land was still neutral. There an Amer- 1, when we were fleeing from Zermatt to 


ican committee was formed, consisting ©, mounis. And on Mr. Mudgett’s birth- | 


we were fleeing from Milan to: 
The whole experience brought. 


of travellers, and was sent to Berne 
to see our consul. There was a great |vanles 


, 
deal of anxiety. Few of us had pass- out the spirit of brotherhood among 


) 


; 


ports, not having supposed they would American travelers over there; for those. 


be necessary. 

‘Prof. Louis G. Monte of Smith Col- 
lege was appointed special consul at 
Interlaken. We heard all Kinds of con- 
flicting reports. The American minis- 
ter's advice was to go to Berne and re- 
main there; but about 176 went from 
Interlaken to Naples, intending to sail 


who had money lent it to those who 
hadn’t, and it was a common sight to 
see someone borrow a quarter of a 
stranger, or a vet of postage stamps for 
letters that must be sent. We cabled 
to our maid from Naples, but the 
message was never delivered, and when 
Aug. 19, Our itinerary called for stops *° tolegrapned from New Foe 


at Milan, Rome and Florence: but at it was the first she knew of our fre- 


took 16 days, as they went southward 


Milan we learned that it was advisable STEIN OP: COSY. Ene arr CS em Sas 

to proceed at ones to Naples. We saw ly minutes ahead of ap 

the mobilizing, and heard that after w, , . 

Aug. 13 there would be no more through MA NAGER ELL] : 

trains. We took a spectal train and | , 

“Was that an accident?” asked the re- 

porter. , 

“It was supposed so” sald Mrs. Muad- 

nothing.”’ 

iia ae ga finally sailed on the San | 

Oovanni, an immigrant ship that : a) 

aan pansen- |: ae dng. VAs 
Charles. A. Ellis, manager o é the: 

somewhat out of their course to avoid| 5Y™Phony orchestra, has arrived in 

storms. ; 

was no sickness on board. The great| t-i8 supposed. to indicate that Mr. 

difficulty over there,” he continued, 


went to Naples. The train in front of + Fosniy EN 
gett. “It was impossible to get any 
never before carried first class passen- 
o Holland, according to a cable message 
The passage was. smvoth one,’’ said The 
Ellis was on his way to -the United 


uS was wrecked, and 15 soldiers on it 
were killed.” | 

information. Wherever you inquired Symphony Director Now 
the officials pretended to know 

on Way Home 
received in this c Thi 
Mr. Mudgett, “and as comfortable as/ . : es he: omen 
possible under the circumstances, There | ™©5538e. was dated: at The Hague and 
“was money, Travellers’ checks were no States when he sent it. — te had peen 
od ‘dts 5 Aerts gir we _ in Germany »with Dr. ¥ ar L. ! ‘uck Seas OS 





‘of the Symphony orchestra, is supposed 
‘to have arrived in New York from 
‘London. Louis H. Mudgett, manager 
of the Symphony hall concerts, is said 
‘to be safe in Switzerland. Word has 


been received from ' him saying that ne 
will start for home as soon .as the, 


routes of travel are open... 


MUDGETT’S EXPERIENCES TRYING 


‘Manager of Symphony Hall and Family 


i 
- 


" 
- 


’ 


- 
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‘He last heard from Charles 


ment. 


, 
¥ 
’ 


Pune) 
dit 


phony Hall, Mrs. 


“Caught in War Zone and Suffer Many 


‘Inconveniences 
‘ H. Mudgett, manager of Sym- 
Mudgett and their son, 
William Mudgett, have arrived home 
from Burope after trying experiences. So 
far as Mr. Mudgett knows, the war will 
not change the Symphony Orchestra’s 
plans for concerts beginning on Oct. 9. 
Ellis, the 
manager, just before Mr. Ellis was due 
at Munich on July 30. 

The Mudgetts were at Zermatt when 
war broke out. They started for Chamo- 


‘Louis 


nix, near Mt. Blanc, where they arrived 


at the height of the mobilization excite- 
As all of the horses had been 


eommandeered, they were obliged to put 


- 
‘ 


‘their baggage in a wagon and push it to 


the hotel themselves. At the hotel they 


SEL yp rivea Aug. 15. I learned’ that the San_ 


Giovanni was sailing that night and en- 
gaged passage on it. We had good 
weather on the way over, but the ac- 
commodations were of the worst.” 


DELAY OPENING 
OF SYMPHONY 


Many Musicians Held Up 
by War 
hoet tt Je 


Major Henry Lee Higginsén an- 
nounced yesterday that the western 
tour of the Symphony Orchestra will 
be given up and the opening of the 
regular season in Boston deferred, be- 
cause of the European war. 

“Owing to the war,’ declares Mr. | 
Higginson, ‘“‘it is impossible to learn | 
the situation and wishes of Dr. Muck) 
and the members of the Boston Sym-_ 
phony Orchestra. This doubt will hard- 
ly pass for some weeks; therefore the 
Management cannot announce the con- 
certs in Boston and other cities prob- 
ably until the first of October, Mean- 
while, I thank the audiences of all the 


{he Dresden Court Opera it will 
ber hony Orche” ‘ | 
behoove the Boston Symphony Orche" ° S3OU0UET FOR THE 


WILL. DR, MUCK LEAVE US? 
If Dr | iibke® in? ceoektiok va 


® erie SYMPHONY PLAYERS 
| ONDUCTOR and: players of the 


tra to survey the waters in which th" 
fishing for an ultimate successor mary 
be most promising. Improbable as it | 


seems, says Musical America, that the: 
Berlin conductor who has intrenched Boston Symphony Orchestra may 


himself so solidly in the favor’ of his well be proud of the fact that all the 
American public should. be wearying of |) seats for their ten concerts in Car- 


his berth in this country, .there are ; | 
‘negie Hall on Manhattan Island 


those in Berlin who claim to have 

heard it “for a positive fact’ that af-|)}have been sold in advance and the 

ter the coming season he purposes to books closed 

dissolve his Boston contract and settle] F 

in Dresden as general musical director | 

of the Court Opera there, succeeding- ‘“ 

Sak ame Gait’ Matitieh. Of course it would have been flat- 
The fact that Richard Strauss has con- tering to local pride if this demon- 


gented to conduct a series of perform. stration of appreciation had been 


ances at the Dresden institution, and : 
some concerts as well, next winter is made in favor of a New York orches- 


interpreted as an indication that some tra. But it has remained for a visit- 


sort of merely provisional arrangementyjng o : | 
has been made for the coming senaen.\. rganization to win such ap- 


Then the announcement that Dr. Muck proval from New York music lovers. 


has decided not to assist at the Salz- “Yet the citv w ’ 
burg Mozart Festiva] this summer—heé gigrnm y w4 hot taken by 


has ever been one of Lili Lehmann’s : 
most active co-operators in these Mo- “The popularity of the Bostor. or- 
reason assigned being that he needs the Cncetra was won by the proof, year 


The Sun says: 


zart festivals, so dear to her heart—the’ 


time for preparation for the autumn after year, that it really was made up 
festival at the Dresden Court Opera, ri ‘of the finest. organization that 
which he and Richard Strauss are '°).brought orchestral music here.” 


bear the principal artistic repsonsibility, | ; 
is not, it would seem, without signifi- A pretty compliment and one rich- 


cance. The autumn festival will begin ly deserved! | 

on Aug. 23 and last until Sept. 21. l¢ op later | ni a 
Meanwhile, the Dresden powers that} eae? ae 

he have already announced the special) SYMPHONY MEN 

features calculated to make the season) ABROAD 

1914-1915 interesting to the operagoers of 

the Saxon city. on the Elbe. Three in 


cities which have listened to and sup- 
ported the orchestra so courteously in 
the past 33 years.”’ 


| _——— 


MAJOR HIGGINSON 
POSTPONES SYMPHONY 


Sn ars : Sefrli 2 /lH 
PERSONAL STATEMENT FRO THE 


were permitted to remain overnight, but, 
‘as all of the men servants were going to 
war, the doors were shut the next day. 
‘The Mudgetts were informed that they 
“must leave town within twelve hours or 
‘they would be arrested and detained un- 
til the war ended. 

- “Our money was of no use and luckily 
we succeeded in getting enough gold to 
take us to Interlaken, Switzerland,’ said 
Mr. Mudgett: “Gold was scarce but it was 


it 


‘absolutely necessary. We stayed at In- 
terlaken ten days. When we arrived there 
’ Switzerland had mobilized 260,000 and 
when we left there must have been at 
Yeast another 100,000 in the field. You 
‘ean’t conceive how quick he lid was put 
‘down once war was declared. No tele- 
‘phones could be used and one could cable 
only in French. Food was also getting 
“scarce and prices were increasing. The 
“sonsul at Berne advised us staying in 
rr terlaken, 
40 make a try to. reach southern Italy. 
““T had arranged for passage on the 
‘Laconia, which sails tomorrow, but of 
‘eourse there was not much chance of our 
getting to England. Of the 700 Ameri- 
‘cans in Interlaken, 280 of us decided to 
“try to reach one of the immigrant ships 
‘we heard were sailing from southern 
‘Ttaly and we hired a special train. At 
“Milan I received word that there 


Pa} 


ay 


stter go at once to Naples, where we ar- 


AA y, 
‘is ‘4! 


but the strong rumors that | 
“Italy was to join in the war decided us | 


was | 
“uncertainty as to boats, but that we had | 


FOUNDER OF THE SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA—NO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
OF CONCERTS TILL OCTOBER 


The Western tour of the Symphony 
Orchestra will be given up and the date 
of the opening of the regular season 
in Boston considerably postponed, ac- 
cording to a personal announcement 
from Major Henry Lee Higginson issued 
this noon. His statement follows: 


Owing to the war, it is impossible to 
learn the situation and wishes of Dr. Muck 
and the members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. This doubt will hardy pass tor 
some weeks; therefore, the management 
cannot announce the concerts in Boston 
and other cities probably until the first of 
October. Meanwhile, I thank the audl- 
ences of all tre cities which have listened 
to and supported the orchestra so cour- 
teously in the past thirty-three years. 


— 


Henry L. Higginson, / 


4 


number are the world-premieres an- 
nounced. First of these is’ Eugen d’Al- 


bert’s ‘““‘The Dead Eyes,”’ which was to 
have been produced in Cologne during 
the spring, but was left for Dresden, 
after all, and a month later ‘‘Eiga,’’ the 
opera into ‘which the Hungarian com- 
poser Edwin Lendvai has converted 
Gerhard Hauptmann’s malodorous play 
of the same name, will be given. The 
third, Karl von Kaskel’s ‘‘Die Schmiedin 
von Kent,’’ is scheduled for January. 

Then Strauss’ ‘‘Legend. of Joseph,” 
Montemezzi’s ‘‘Love of the Three 
Kings,’ to be given in April; Hans 
Pfitzner’s “‘Der Arme Heinrich,”’ 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pique-Dame’”’ 
will be novelties for Dresden. 


also 


Special guest engagements in the au-, 
tumn and next spring will bring Knrico 


Caruso, George Baklanoff, John Forsell, 
Hermann Jadlowker and the Americal 
tenor, William Piccaver, to Dresden, in 
addition to Anna. Pavlowa with her 
company and Anna Bahr-von Milder- 
berg; while Eugen d’Albert, - Ignace 


and 


Jrannrs 
Z, J : J 
Dr. Muck Will Return, ey A Come | 


certs Are Likely to-Be Given as Usual—_ 
Ellis and. Midgett on the Continent—_ 
- Walter in London 


7 


It does not appear that the Buropean 
conflict will interfere with the coricerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Dr. Muck, — 
it is understood, is beyond the age limit 
of forty-three years, and although he is 
abroad, he will return in time for the con- 
certs, £ ' 

André Maquarre, who conducted the Pop 
concerts, is a French reservist and will 
soon sail for the mother country in answér 
to the recently published call. 

There.are certain Symphony players in 
Europe, but not enough to impair the» 
orchestra,,seriously, if they shall rejoin 
their regiments or be kept. there under 
arms for ary length of time. — is 

C. A. Ellis, the general raanager of the 
orchestra, was in Baireuth, Bavaria, at. 
last accougts. The latest word from him” 
was contained in a post card, mailed 
from Baireuth on July 28. Thgwassistant 


’ 










“Manager, L. H. Mudgett, is supposed to be 
-in Switzerland. A card from him is dated 
“Venice, July 25, and states that he was 
about to depart for Switzerland. W. E. 
Walter, the Symphony Hall press agent, is 
! now in Londofi, and will sail for the 
United States on the Carmania, next Tues- 
day, it the ship leaves at that time. This 
information comes in. cablegrams which 
say further that he was in Switzerland on 
July 31 and got to England, by way of 
Paris, on Aug. 2, 


) MANAGER ELLIS SEES 


te ~ SYMPHONY CONDUCTOR 
J win ah 2G | M- 


Charles A. Ellis, manager of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, was in Bay- 
réuth last week, the guest of Dr. Kar! 
Muck, ¢ofductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. | : 
Mr, Bilis’s visit to Bayreuth was pri- 
marily due to his désire to hear a per- 
fofmance of ‘“‘Parsifal’’ under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Muck. At the same time 
he had much important business fo talk 
ever with Dr. Muck regardirig the com- 
ing season of thé Boston Symphony 
Ofchestra. He settled finally the pro- 
grams which will be used in the pre- 
liminary Western trip of the orchestra, 
ahd took up with Dr. Muck a number 
of @ngagements of new musicians for 
thé orchestra. These include another 
first trumpet and another first trom- 
' bone. Dr. Muck has also filled a few 
We vacancies in the string section, about 

which hé wanted to talk with Mr. Ellis. 

. Mr. Ellis expects to sail for Boston 

the end of Atigust. 

The management of Symphony Hall an- 
| nounces that ‘“‘Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are 
i to publish this fall a history of the or- 

| chestra prepared by Mr. Mark A. deWolfe 

Howe of Boston, well known through the 

I Charles Eliot Norton letters. The book 
’ is being written in a certain sense in 
. i honor of the eightieth birthday of Henry 

Pp L. Higginson, the founder and maintainer 
\ of the orchestra, which comes next No- 

vember. Mr, Howe will deal largely with 
the inception of the idea of forming an 
orchestra which came to Mr. Higginson as 
ris? long ago as the late ’50’s when he was a 
34 student of music in Vienna. As the Bos- 

‘ie ton Symphony Orchestra was the first of 

| the great permanent orchestras of this 
country and has been the inspiration of all 
j the other great orchestras that have fol- 

+ lowed it, the story of its beginnings and 

| its achievements will find a wide public.” 
, \ The conclusion is as dependable as_ the 

vii announcement, J*—ance, Ang. - “ ft oe 
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chestra Ordered Back ; 
to Army. ! 


/ 

at / i 
he vahel A . 4 / t 
Andre Maquarre, solo (flute player in 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
leader of the Pop concerts for the past 
few seasons, received orders from the 
French government yesterday to return 
home and fight for his country. Mr. 
Maquarre left for New York last 
night, and will sail for France on the 
steamship Provence on Monday. 

He is not the only member of the fa- 
mous orchestra who will take an active 
in present hostilities. Many of 
his fellow workers, including Dr. Karl 
Muck, leader of the orchestra, ar6é 
spending their vacation in the war zone, 
and the majority of them are certain 
of being enlisted for regular service. 

Dr. Muck himself is exempt, as he is 
over 43 vears old, which is the age limit 
for compulsory military service. When 
last heard from he was at Bayreuth 
with C. A. Ellis, the manager of the 
orchestra. 

Most of the musicians aboard, how- 
ever, are under 43, so they have no 
choice but to fight. Karl Strumpf, bass 
clarinetist for the past 19 years; Bruno 
Steinke and Otto Urack, ‘cellists; 
Maurice Koessler and William Habe- 
nicht, violinists; and Andre Holy, harp 
player, are in Germany; while George 


manager in the absence of Mr. Ellis, 
declares that arrangements are being 
made for the concerts next fall just as 






TTn ¢hintke that 
The syRos Orchestra’s Coming Seasoi 
The next season of the Boston Symphon: 
Orchestra, its thirty-fourth, will be one o 
the longest it has ever had. Rehearsak 
will begin Sept. 25 in Boston, and cn 
Oct. 1 the orchestra leaves on an exten- 
Sive western trip as a prelude to the opell- 
ing of its regular season in Boston. Je: 
tween Oct. 1 and May, 8 the orchestra will 





' 

wongy, the famous solo oboeist, 1s in 
France, 

William H. Brennan, who is acting 


give 120 concerts, forty-eight of these in 
Boston, ten in New York, eight in Cam- 
bridge, six in Providence, | five each 
in Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
Brooklyn; three each in Hartford,  Wor- 
cesley and New Bedford, and Single con- 
certs in various cities in New England. It 
will make two Western trips, the first of 
which will be in the first eleven days of 


October, consisting of ten concerts, and the | 


second in the last week of 
sisting of six concerts. 


, —————— J r 


January, con- | 
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IN BOSTON 


REGULAR PROGRAMME 
BEGINS OCT. 16 AND 17. 
Sa fy a ee (<p 
Visits to Other Cities as Planned 
Also Possible—But Few Changes 


in Personnel of Orchestra. 
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The regular programme of symphony 
‘concerts in Boston this fall is now as- 
isured. Henry L. Higginson announced | 
‘vesterday the concerts would begin Oct. 16 
and 17. 

Mr. Cc. A. Ellis, manager of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, cabled that concerts in 
Boston. New York and all the other cities 
lannually visited were now assured; that the 
concerts would take place on the dates al- 
ready announced; that the full forces of 
the orchestra with a few substitutes could 
be reassembled: and that nearly all the 
singers and virtuosi engaged as ‘assisting 
artists’’ would be able to appear. 

Even Mr. Kreisler and Mr. Thibaud, the 
iviolinist, who are believed to be in the Aus- 
trian and French armies, were likely to be 
able to keep their engagements, 

Accordingly full announcement of the 
schedule and the arrangements for the 
year will soon be made. 

The concerts will begin on Friday and 
iSaturday, Oct. 16 and 17, and continue as 
visual until the beginning of May—24 pairs 


Yin all. 


The series in New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, 3rooklyn and 
Cambridge, and the occasional visits to 


{other cities will all be accomplished, ‘as 


announced.’’ Only the concerts in the 
West in the first days of October have 
been abandoned. ' 

The war has necessitated relatively new 
changes in the personnel: of the orcnestra 
and none, except-in the case of Mr. Grisez, 
the first clarinet, among its’ principal 
virtuosi. Miu. Grisez is for the time in the 
hospital corps of the French army and 


{for a few weeks at least another player 


will take his desk. 

To replace the few men that were 
“called” to one or another army, Dr. Muck 
has recently been engaging new players in 
Berlin. The journey to Boston has now 
been assured and all the members of the 
orchestra who were in Eurove for work or 
p'easure during the summer have either 
returned or announced their coming beyond 
any reasonable doubt. 

Necessarily Dr. Muck has been able to 
secure the scores and parts of very little 
new music, but—this lack of novelties aside 
—the programmes will run as usual with 
him. He himself embarks from Rotterdam 


at the end of next week. | 
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SAawt a S afte . 
A NOTE FROM MR. HIGGINSON 







REGULAR BEGINNING AND THE 
FULL NUMBER—FEW CHANGES IN 














THE ORCHESTRA 


Mr. H. L. Higginson has sent to the 
Transcript the following note about the 


Symphony Concerts for the new season: 


Events have so shaped themselves that 
it is now possible to announce that the 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Orches- 


tra for the coming season will begin Oct, 
16 and 17. HENRY L. HIGGINSON 


Boston, Sept. 16, 1914. 


~~ oo 


Yesterday morning, Mr. C. A. Ellis, the 
manager of the Symphony Orchestra, who 


is now in London, cabled to its officers here 
that its concerts in Boston, New York and 
all the other cities that it annually visits 


were now assured; that the concerts would 


take place on the dates already announced; 


that the full forces of the orchestra with | 


a few substitutes could be reassembled; 


and that nearly all the singers and virtu- | 
osi engaged as “assisting artists’’ would 
Even Mr. Kreisler and | 
Mr. Thibaud, the violinist, who are believed - 


be able to appear. 


to be in the Austrian and the French ar- 


} 
j 


mies, were likely to be able to keep their 


engagements. 
Accordingly full 
and the 


day and Saturday, Oct. 16 and 17, 


announcement of the 
arrangements for the. 
will be made a week or ten days 

The concerts will begin on Frise 





an 


continue as usual until the beginning of 
| May—twenty-four pairs in all. 
in New 


York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn and Cambridge, aud 
the occasional visits to other cities will all 
be accomplished, ‘‘as anrounced,’’ € 


October have been abandoned. 

The war has necessitated relatively few 
changes in the personnel of the orchestra 
and none, except in the case of J a 
Grisez, the first clarinet, among its prineis’ 
pal virtuosi. Mr. Grisez is for the time in: 
the hospital corps of the French army and 
for a few weeks at least another player 
will take his desk. To réplace the few men 


The series. 


Only the. 
concerts in the West in the first days Of 


that were ‘‘called’’ to one or another army, 
‘Dr. Muck has recently been engaging new: 
Their journey to Bose 
ton has now been assured and all the mem- 






players in Berlin, 


bers of the orchestra who were in Hu ope 


for work or pleasure during the summer 












have either returned or announced heir 


coming beyond any reasonable doubt. Neces 


sarily Dr. Muck has peen abie to secune: 


the scores and parts of very little ne 
music, but—this lack of novelties aside 
the programmes will run as usual with 
him. He himself embarks from Rotter £ 
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‘learn what members 


| their return in September to Boston. 


tory they were long delay ed. 


at the end Of HEXt? Week. © VARY 
"Wher the war began, Mr. ‘Ellis, the: man 


agér of the orchestra, was fortunate enough 
to be motoring in Bavaria and the Tyrol 


On Aug. 1, the day that the German mobt- 
lization officially began, he was in Bat- 


reuth to confer with Dr, Muck about the 
arrangements for the new season. Both 
were eager to carry out the concerts as 
planned and announced. Mr. El’ lis” then 


returned to Munich and with Dr, Muck 


similarly working from Baireuth, sought te 

of the orchestra were | 
in Europe and what assurance there was of © 
Little 

could be done in Munich, since it was ime 

possible to send letters and telegrams into 

hostile countries, while into neutral terrt- 

In the midst 

of the mobilization, Mr. Ellis made another 
risky automobile journey to jJaireuth to 

eonfer with Dr. Muck. 

Wnen foreigners were at last- -permittedt 
to leave Bavaria, the manager established 
himself at Rotterdam and, as far as he 
might by letters and telegrams, learned 
conditions of affairs in Boston, discovered 
the players who were in Europe, arranged 
for their return or ascertained the impos- 
sibility of it. Then he made tne tedious 
and uncomfortable journey now thirty-six 
hours long, from Rotterdam to Berlin, and 
Dr. Muck made as long a one from Baireuth,) 
In Berlin they matured their plans and tae 
conductor engaged the necessary new play- 
ers. Once in London again efter anotner 
almost endless journey Mr. Ellis sent the 
message to Mr. Higginson that assures the 
concerts. 


ee A AE LLL CALL LE LOLOL GE LOO 


Tales of Dr. Muck Truly Told—Various 
Concerts Assured—Operatic Conditions in 
Berlin—Items About Virtuosi and Sing- 


each Sf Ki», dele A& 


as Arle 
ANY fables, 
M others in absurd detail, are cur- 


ers 


| rent about Dr. Muck’s desire to 
volunteer for service in the German 
army. The simple facts are these: The 
“eonductor regards his country’s part in 
the war both as a defense of European 
civilization against Russia and the Slavs 

and as a struggle of Germany for inde- 
pendent and. vigorous national existence. 
He believes ardently that every German 
‘capable of military duty should offer 
himself to his government. Being a 
Bavarian, he volunteered accordingly 
‘in the Bavarian army, stipulating that 
he should serve in the field and not in 
hospital or office work. His preference 
indeed was the cavalry. The Bavarian 


“more fruitful work for Germany by 
under the strict rules of recruiting, 


his years and short sight made him in- 
Thereupon the whole matter 


‘authorities reported that he could do 


‘keeping to his place in the arts and that | 






Another often told tale in w 
conductor figures also deserves 
ing Mme. Schumann-Heink, who knéw 
the truth and distorted it, seems to have 
set it afoot and others have since sped 
and embellished it. As it runs, in the 
midst of the representation of ‘“Parsi- 
fal’ at Baireuth on Augvst 1, “calls” 


to the colors began to shower upon | | 


orchestra, chorus, principal singers and 

technical staff, and every one concerned 

in the orchestra pit and on the stage | 
became so excited that Dr. Muck ab- | 
ruptly broke off 
cismissed the audience, As a mere 
matter of ascertainable fact, the per- 
formance of ‘“Parsifal’’ aforesaid pro- 
ceeded from the first measure of the 
music-drama to the last without inter- 
ruption or any visible or audible show 
of excitement. Those in charge of it 
knew that ‘‘calls’’ were already coming 
to hand; that more would arrive hourly, 
and that the formal declaration of war 
upon Russia would be made that after- 
noon. Up to two o’cloc’: they were un- 
certain whether to go forward with the 
performance; then they were officially 
advised that it could proceed without in- 
terruption or undue excitement. It did 
— and with Dr. Muck leading. 


SYMPHONY TO 
START OCT, 16 


i Players Rounded Up-— 








Dr. Muck to Conduct 





-———_ 


| The war will not affeet the regular 
plans of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
| tra this season, and already the an- 
}nouncement has been made that the 
first concerts will begin on Oct. 16 
and 17. 

For over a month grave concern was 
felt by music lovers as to whether con- 
[certs coula be held this season at 
‘all. However, the management have 
worked night and day in locating the 


various members abroad, and one by 
one the musicians haye been rounded 
up. Practically all of the men will be 
in Boston on Oct. 1. 

It was feared at first that a majority 
of them had enlisted in the armies 
‘abroad, but investigation proved to the 
contrary. 

Dr. Muck will be on hand Set the 
first concert. 








the performance and |, 


me ee 





~The Mu Musical Couri a letter trom 
erlin, dated Aug. gh prion that Dr. 

ri Muck is still at Bayreuth, and 
that he wished to. fight in the German 
army, but was past the age of enlist-)]/]’ 
ment. Mr. C. A, Ellis was held up, ' 
according to the same correspondent, on 
the Austrian border, suspected of being. 
& spy, a’ suspicion strengthened in the 
minds of those who detained him by 
the fact that his chauffeur was a 
Frenchman. Mr. Ellis is now in. WLon- 
don, soon due to arrive in Boston, when 
a detailed announcement of the plans of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra will be 
made. The dates of the subscription 
sales of Symphony season tickets have 
been put forward, since no definite an- J 
nouncements of the time of the first 
concert can be made at the present 
time. Dr. Ernest Kunwald, director of — 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra; An- 
ton -Witek, concertmaster of the Boston T 
Symphony, and Andreas Dippel, are am ( 
mentioned by the Courier correspondent 
as being in Berlin and making fruitless th 
efforts to get back to America. 


A&A WAR LETTER FROM 
CONDUCTOR MAX FIEDLER. | 


Our former Symphonic conductor, Max 
Kiedler, has just written a letter to Louis 








j 


| C. Blson, our muscical editor; which is of | 


} 


interest as showing the intensity of feel- 
ing in Germany at present. It was sent 


unsealed and in German, as all letters in 


‘ Germany are ordered to be at present. 


The following is a literal translation:— 


(harlottenburg, Aug. 19, 1914. 
Dear Mr. Iklson:— 

i write vou some lines in German, as 
Enevlish is not allowed. I hope that sev- 
eral newspapers which I send to you will 
come into your hands safely. From them 
you may sather something of the. truth, 
since there are, alas, so many lies flying 
about. The fact is that Germany did NOT 
wish this abominable war, that our Em- 
peror did EVERYTHING to avoid it. We 
were assailed, and we must defend our- 
selves. This truth ought to be. made 
known in the United States. We are 
thankful and happy that Americans have 
sympathy for us. As I believe this must 
be the case with yourself also, and am 
convinced that you will aid, I send you 
this letter and papers. Hoping that all is 
well with you and yours, and with cordial 
greeting from us all, 

bales 
ee Te 10), 


WAR WON'T STOP « 
THE SYMPHO 


Max Fiedler. 














‘Dr. Muck to Sail, for Boston 
‘Next Weéek—Miost of the || 


Players Cayning. a. 
A <raald, ———— -—— Safbe Y4 


The concerts of t’4e Boston Symphony 
orchestra for the coming season are 
now assured. Evfents have so shaped 
_ themselves that they will begin Oct. 16 
}and 17, accordi hg to a statement yes- 
terday by Henry {,,. Higginson. 

C. A. Ellis, manager of the Symphony 
orchestra, Cfjbled yesterday from Lon- 
don that its, scheduled concerts in Bo 
ton, New ‘York and. other cities will 
take pla’se on the dates named; thet 
there WAll be but few changes in the 
membD‘srg of the orchestra, and that 
most, of the “‘assisting artists,” singers 
and virtuosi will be able to appear. 

It is declared to be likely that Kreis- 


j ler and Thibaud, who are believed to 


be enrolled in the Austrian and French 


armies, respectively, will be able to 
come. <A full program of the schedule 
for the season will be announced within 
a week or ten days, concerts continuing 
from Oct. 16 to the beginning of May, 
24 pairs in all. A few concerts in the 
West, scheduled for early in October, 
are the only ones to be abandoned. 

M. Grisez, the first clarinet, is now 
in the hospital corps of the Frénéh 
army, and a new player must take his 
place for a few weeks, at least. Dr. 
Muck has engaged players in Berlin as 
substitutes for those who answered the 
call of the Kaiser. The coming of all 
these to Boston is now assured. Vety 
little new music has been secured By 


‘Dr. Muck. He will leave from ‘Rotter- 


dam at the end of next week. 

Mr. Ellis, the manager of the orches- 
tra, was motoring in Bavaria and the 
Tyrol when the war commenced. On 
Aug. 1, the first official day of German 
mobilization, he was in Bayreuth con- 
ferring with Dr. Muck about the sym- 
phony work for the coming season, He 
then returned to Munich, and with Dr. 
Muck, who worked from Bayreuth, 
sought out the members of the or¢hes- 
tra, their plans and possibility of play- 
ing in Boston this fall. Letters a 
telegrams, however, could not be setit 
into hostile countries from Munich, and 
Mr. Ellis had much difficulty in get- 
ting in touch with his men. 

When the restraints against forels 
ers leaving the country were taken or 
the manager went to Rotterdam ‘| 
made better progress with his searé : 
Later he met Dr. Muck, and they Mie- 


tured plans and engaged the 
new players. ne 
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i.  Gerbe Soft: bf / Aya 
7 , Vivid reports of the desolation in Bel- 
-  gium as a result of tHe war are brought by 
‘Clement’ Lenom, a native Belgian, a teach- 
br of music at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, qa player for 13 years in the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and con- 
ductor of the Pop Concerts at the close of 
the season last June. 
He has returned from Paris after an un- 
successful search in Belgium for his rela- 
_tives who, before the hostilities, lived in a 
Small village near Charleroi. 

| By special permission of the French Gov- 
ernment, M. Lenom got within 50 miles of 
Charleroi, but no nearer. He was follow- 
‘ing the French army, and although he 
| crossed battlefield after battlefield and saw 
| devastation on every side, he was not al- 
lowed to get farther into Belgium. 

The relatives whom he sought, or of 
whom he would be glad to get news even, 
are his mother, his sisters, one unmarried, 
and the other married, her husband and 
their four young children. 


Two of his brothers, who are in the Bel- 
gian army, he does not expect to hear 
from, or of, until the smoke of battle has 


“~ finally got special permission to 
cross the border into Belgium,” he said, 
“and, traveling one way or another—by 
| prota by motor or on foot, I walked 


ri : somewhat cleared. 


men. 


All Hurrying to Paris. 


“They were hurrying to Paris, in trains, 
in carts, on foot. They were crowded on 
freight cars and cattle cars, without pro- 


tection, without food or water. 


“One wealthy woman of Maubeuge, who 
- had owned a brewery, was in her night- 
| dress; and one of her employees, a poor 
man, who had gathered his savings, about 
100 francs, before leaving, lent her money. 

. From Paris, the refugees were dis- 
- tributed here and there, but all were 


taken care of. 


“I went back ty» Paris, my search frult- 

less, and left there two weeks ago for 

7 | America. In my second stay there I saw 

bis 4h people leaving when it was thought that 


the Germans would besiege the city. 
Strangers in Paris. 


Tea | “Although many strangers were in Paris, 






iv & by Clement Lenom 


HEN Dr. Muck arrived in Ger anf a io Ve be ) i” 2 ‘ Bs 
from Boston last spring, he betoo% i nr > a a 
himself to the ‘‘Weisser Hirsch,” 2 — ; 5 , a 





M co 
| ferred it to any other for the first produc: : in E,urope BS 


| tion of their work: Count Scebach offered 
| to Dr. Muck an absolutely free and unques Pp { 


probably 100 miles—I got as near my 
old home as I was permitted, but I got 
“no news of my family. What did I see 
on the battlefield? Nothing but devasta- 
tion and the wake of fighting—houses 
down, whole villages down, crops gone, 
nothing but ruin. The refugees, some 
Belgian, some French, were women and 
children and a very few old or infirm 





CLEMENT LENOM. 


and the popula- | 


the,men had gone to war, 
Food prices did 


tion was thus evened up. 
advance—in some cases they were 
“Some merchants tried to start a potato 
trust, putting the price up to wh 
be here two quarts for 10 cents; 
prefect of police warne 
country was on 
prices were at onc 
‘While it was no 
in Paris, there were excitin 
me. I saw German ae 
three occasions, 
within half a mile of a place where & 
atched the bomb as it fell 
tion that it wrought. 
Paris is very 
vlished is true, 


e cut in halves. 

t uncomfortable living 
- moments for 
roplanes over the 
and one day I was 


was dropped. I Ww 
and saw the destruc 

“The news given out in 
meagre, but what news is pu 
so the people accept what they can get 
As long as the reports 
are not false, they are comparatively sat- 


_————— 


<= give a Western tour before opening i 
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Account of the. Negotiations with Him = : 
and the Outcome—-$7ons Soft « fe] t 
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suburb of Dresden in the hills above the _ 
Elbe to undergo the recuperative process 
that the Germans call a “‘cure.”’ There he 
was visited almost daily by Count Seebacn 4 
the able and persistent: Intendant of the 
Court Theatres at Dresden. Count See- 
hach besought Dr. Muck to become the di ) 


rector and the chief conductor of the Court h ea 
Opera House in succession to von Schuch, But Few Caug : t DY 
who had lately died, who had made it® | ~- | os. 
orchestra the foremost operatic orchestra ¢ . 4 ot 
in the world, and who had given the thea: War S Demand - 
tre such prestige with new pleces tha’ ty 
German and even Italian composers pre ie 
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S oft, 19) oe 
“Ce 


tioned hand tn the control of the Oper: — 
House and a very large salary, as salaries &o Final proof of the certainty df ‘the: 


for such work anywhere. To it several rich ae 
and interested Dresdeners added an ankhua | Season of the Boston Symphony Or- 


contribution until report in the city set the ‘chestra is furnished by the official 
promised honorarium at $20,000 a year. |announcement from Symphony Hall 
se 3 rer: -g Dr. | F get 

To these dally prayers and proffers Dr. | 4+ the first auction sales of seats for 


Muck replicd that he was under contract : : ? 
to the Boston Symphony Orchestra or the coming season, which will take 


three years more, that he was well sa@- place on Monday morning, Oct. 5. 
sfie he conditions and the regults : ’ tah MOTE its 
pom hla rte RE , +. 'Dr. Muck will sail: from Europe om 


of his work in America, and that he #pur- j Nt 
posed to fulfil his obligations cheerfully the 26th of this month. The posst-, 


pnb Dh igi happagcer i i chert h ther | bility of the forthcoming Symphony: 

ssed his willingness to walt thre° Ah a at Tos 
ens for Dr. Sage ¢ providing that he | Season 1S principally due to the splen- 
would then accept the proferred post. Dr ‘did labors of Manager Charles Ay 
Muck replied that he could not make de- | jis and Dr. Muck in Europe. eh i 
cisions that belonged to the s@ring 0 ; : pois dager 
1917 in the spring of 1914. On the other | No one on this side could possid y 
hand, he admitted that the opportunity tell how many members of the Bos- 
thus opened at Dresden did appeal to him tne Symphony had’ heen forcait Gar a 
strongly. Finally, the upshot of almost abe eek) ta 
daily conferences was an agreement upon the fighting ranks, or whether those. 
Dr, Muck’s part to prepare and to conduct | not in the ranks could return in time 


. ’? orm / at 
a few “special performances” of “The f¢o- the regular date of the opening 


Ring’ and other of Wagner’s operas at | eo 
Dresden in this present September and of the season. But reassurance from 


o J 5.4 Pe 
again in May and June of next year. Need- Mr. Ellis has arrived, and it is now 
less to say, both sets of performances 1, . nd-compata- 
have now been abandoned, and the prob- known that with a few an Shs Pi ta 
abilities are that for some years to come, tively unimportant exceptions :. on 
neither the Saxon government nor the cit-- Symphony Orchestra will be the ami 
izens of Dresden will be able tg expend orchestra—certainly ‘he gains as Te 

fs se ae 


large sums for the upbuilding of their | : | am a 
opera under Dr. Muck. In_such position, ‘gards the quality of the performance td 


ths gts 
when the haze of contradictory gossip -~as the orchestra of last season. a 
is brushed away, the matter now rests, A aaa tt 
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FIRST CONCERT OCT. 16 © 


Preparations for the season aré: We 1 
; s originall itend-— 
(Steinway Pianofor advanced. As it was origi y iy Maer t 


‘ed that the Symphony Orchestra § nol 


——EEo7 ne 







°C y it 
Boston, the dates of the auction sales: 
of season tickets had been put forware: 
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~ nor ver, . ne” ALE 
‘mence, a8 in the past,» : 
‘Monday in October. The ; eS RAY sik 
‘Friday. afternoon rehearsals- ; a | | 
‘on sale on Monday morning, O aries é 
Lite and on Tuesday Yinhiini 4 M | Fl B | k 
“At the same hour. The seats for the |Vianager is, back, 
Saturday evening performances will be. ; 


gold on Thursday and Friday mornings, | M 
Oct. 8 ard 9. The first public rehear- Says but ew en 


Are Missing | 


gal and concert will be given Friday 


afternoon, Oct. 16, and Saturday evén- 
| 
b 4 | 
Back from a three-months’ Euro-| 


ing, Oct. 17. Boston will get its usual 
number “of 24 public rehearsals and 
concerts. All of the soloists engaged 
pean search for soloists, Charles A. 
Ellis, manager of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchiestra, reached Boston last 


last spring for the coming season are 
right from New York, and declared! 


} Fritz 
expected to appear, including 
Kreisler and Jacques Thibaud. 
that the plans for the orchestra will | 
' 


At the beginning of the war there 

were over 20 members of the orchestra 
not be changed, and that not more 
than four or five new faces will be | 


in Europe and among them nearly all 

of the solo members. So far as it is 

Mr. Witek, the concertmaster, who | seen in the 100 of its personnel. 
was in Sweden at the outbreak of the} Mr. Ellis was met at the Back Bay | 
wat is now on his way back from} uation by a group of friends. He | 
“weeks, but news has come that he | 

reached Rotterdam in safety. 
































| 


possible to find out now, only four or 
five are actually serving in the armies 
of their various countries, and the rest 
will be here by the first of October. 
Witek on the Way 
Deere, With “Bim: ie Mr. ioe Rs | arrived from New York on the 6 
arpis ubt abou 

ee Nirethouts, ~ his wife, | ‘clock express after a pleasant trip 
| 0 ’ ‘ » |) z hj 
who did not go abroad this summer, | across on the Mauretania, from Liv 
did not hear from him for several | erpool. 





WITH DR. MUCK 


His time abroad being his first “‘vaca- 
tion’ for years, was spent mostly with 
Dr. Muck, conductor of the orchestra. 
He divided his time between the cities 
of Baireuth, Munich, Nuremberg, Ber- 
lin and Rotterdam. Fears of absence | 
the bass clarinet, may be serving, but  ¢ some of the orchestra’s men forced 
this is.not at all certain. The same yy, pilis to conduct a careful search | 
‘applies to Mr. Habenicht, the leader ¢.. good men, and he has a large list | 
‘of the second violins, and. Mr. Brume- | of available artists. Only four or five | 
nau wel nc violas, and Mr. Steinke b will be required, however, and these 
‘the ‘cellos. : will probably be secured here. 

AN ‘of these, however, except Mr... lett Berlin on September the 8th,” 
LAgnesy were in Berlin a short time | ..id Mr. Hillis. ‘That city showed: no 
pic} and the 4 ova pace Nog ahhh Sipe te! excitement—not half as much as Lon- 
poree, aee ey art Degas yom saad! don. The people have a deep confidence 
Euarnce. a oe of se ache abe csv in the victory of Germany, although 
‘Mr. Koessler is the only one now at the 44 marry tacit 
front, as. he belonged to the they realize the oO S now agains er, 
serve of the Germany army. r, Roth . : 

‘when last heard of was in Munich and Can Get Men Here 
“will probably be back within a fort-. ‘There will be but four or five vacan- 
| pays fe ' cies caused by absentees. I know of no 


night. 
os casualties among symphony men, but 
‘from a few I have not heard, and these 
will be replaced in all probability. There 
are excellent artists in New York and 
in Boston, and, should they be unavail- 
able, there are waiting good men in 
Holland whom we can secure: 
' “Mr. Kreisler and the rest of the as- 
_sisting artists will be on hand, and I 
can think of no change or ommission 


’ 


that will be necessitated. ene 


Mr. Longy, Mr. Lenon and Mr. Meul- | 
\ler, of the oboes are here but Mr. | 
‘Fosse, the-third oboe, is in the French 
‘army. Mr. Grisez, the first clarinet, 
a also in the French ‘service, but his 
place has been: filled. It is possible, 
‘also, that Mr. Agnesy and Mr. Stumpf, 
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SAVED BOSTON’S 


BIG ORCHESTRA: 





Manager Ellis, Back 


Players Are Coming. 
hes ale Lr 2O/F& 


from 
Abroad, Says Most of Regular - 


“It is ‘Symphony luck’ that/ Boston 
may thank for the fact that we are able 
to go on this season with our orchestra 


practically unaffected by the war,’’ de- 
clared Charles A. Ellis, its manager, on 
his return to Boston last night direct 
from the European war zone. 

He was welcomed at.the Back Bay 
station when the Knickerbocker Limited 
rolled in at 6 o’clock by the staff of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra and several 
friends. His first words were of assur- 
ance that nothing would be lacking 
when the concerts begin, Oct. 16, neces- 
sary for a continuance of their high 
character of performance. 

While he was in Germany, more than 
a month after the beginning of the war, 
he suffered little inconvenience, and was 
able to travel about arranging for the 
return of Symphony artists and the en- 
gazement of new ones not liable for 
military service in time for the opening 
performance, 

Several artists left Rotterdam, he said, 
for this country last Saturday and are 
expected soon, including Concert Master 
Witek and Alfred Holy, harpist. He 
was able to secure some talent in Hol- 
land which he thought was equally as 
excellent as that lost through the en- 
forced service of performers in the 
armies. 

“At the beginning of the war I was at 
Bayreuth with Dr. Muck, witnessing the 
last performances of ‘Parsifal.’ Imme- 
diately after the opera finished, the or- 
der for mobilization came. We had pro- 
ceeded by motor as far as Nuremberg, 
when the order for mobilization went 
into effect, and our automobile was 
seized. 





| Europe at the 
who are still there or who have already 


“I think we have provided for every- | 


thing. The fact is, those of the orckhes- 
tra who would be most difficult to re- 
place are either already here or on their 
way. There are three or four members 
who possibly cannot come. Their places 
can be filled without difficulty. 

“There are a great many men in Bos- 
ton and New York we could have called 
on if necessary. There is an abundance 
of available material and conductors. | 


). Citement, 


noticed no special 


THE “LOST” MEN OF THE SYMP 


returned to Boston. 
cert-master, 


voyage to Boston, 


¥ y | _Kreisler was not killed; He is not a 
| | member-of the orchestra, but will par- 
tielpate in some of the performances as 


a soloist, cee 

“T oan say that. there was little ex- 
The people in Germany were 
earnest and sober, I saw no evidences 
of mourning or any procession of wid- 
ows in Berlin or any of the cities, 
There was very little news of the prog- 
ress of the war and no bulletins posted. 
Berlin was not plunged into gloom, as I 
found was reported outside of Germany. 
I don’t remember seeing any widow's 
Wweeils. 

“There were no signs painted or plac- 
arded on walls or buildings criticising 
the Kaiser and asking peace, and.on.the 
trains I rode through Germany mo cur- 
tains were drawn to hide any gigns. 
In London I should say there was a 
great deal more excitement and coninio- 
tion than in Berlin. In Lendon the calls 
for recruits placarded all the walls and 
there were a great many evidences of 
military movements. 

“It is hard to get news of those now in 
service. Georges Grisey is with the 
French army. I saw more’ or less 
wounded, but aside from their suffering 
instances of hard- 
Ships among the people. 

“The foreigners suffered such. hard- 


j ships as naturally come from trying to 


get transSportation when there is none. 
When mobilization began there were no 
trains. Since then there have been a 


few trains and those were very crowded, 


“Of the 30 members of the orchestra 


1 abroad, most of them will be ready for 


the opening concert. I regard it as 
proverbial “Symphony luck”’ that I hap- 


‘pened to be On the spot to do what ] was 


able to secure their attendance this sea- 


. gon.’’ 
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Memoranda of Their Present Wherabouts 


—Barrie’s Innocent Visit to America— 


Forbes-Robertson’s 


Return—Mr. Faver- 


sham’s New Comedy—“The Silver King” 


Revived in London—lItems, 
Laments and Opinions 


ee - 


Prophecy, 


ROM Symphony Hall comes a cOmM= 
muniqué enumerating the where- 
abouts of the members of the 
Symphony Orchestra who were in 


outbreak of the 


was 


f’ : 
~ 
. 
¢ V4 


war 


Mr. Witek, the con- 
making holiday in 
Sweden when hostilities began, returned ” 
forthwith to Berlin and is now on his | 
With him is Mr. Holyi| 
the harpist, who also made his way to | 
Rotterdam. Mr. Longy, Mr. Lenom and | 
Mr. Muller of the wood-wind choir, have 


returned to Boston; but’ Mr. Fossé of the 


















































































































the double basses may 


is no definite knowledge. of it.: 


tumpf, : 
preg the leader of the second violins; 


Mr. Blumendu of the violas and _ 
Steinke of the ’cellos were all in Berlin 
recently and though they are bes 
“militirrel’’ as the German word pe: 
it js not likely that they will be callec 
so’ late in the day with the Landwehr 
and the Landsturm already in the field. 
Mr. Koessler of the violins 1s probably 
with the colors but even his fortunes 
are not definitely known. Mr. Roth after 
long delays in Ischl and Munich is on his 
way back to Boston. A new trumpeter 
of remarkable skill whom Dr. Muck had 
engaged for the orchestra, was ordered 
to his regiment and for a year at least, 
cannot fulfil his contract. 


_—— — - 


Dr. Muck as Prophet — 4.12 “G- 


Even a man of Dr. Muck’'s sani y and 
Sense of realities has not been able to 
escape the fatal temptation to prephesy 
'@S to the cnrrse of music on the Continent 
in the years after the war. He told a re- 
porter the other day: 

“In the art of both France and Ger- 
many decadent tendencies have increased 
particularly in the last ten years, These 
things, the morbidness of the deeper char- 
acters, the flippancy and affectation of 
self-styled esthetes, and a note of femi- 
nism in cultivated communities, which 
should have known better, will be wiped 
out, Such things are accomplished by war 
as they cannot be accomplished by any 
other agency. Undoubtedly the art of Eu- 
rope during the next century will -be far 
Saner, broader, deeper than it has been of 
late. Art can no longer be stimulated by 
commercialism, to its own destruction, as 
has so frequently been the case, For many, 
many years building will be far more im- 
portant than the composing of symphonies, 
and the result will be not disastrous, but 
of much benefit to musical composition. 
 ‘*“Sensationalism, money-making, appear 
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‘boos WAS” called” to the French olors: 
‘and Mr. Grisez, the first clarinet, was) 
‘arafted into the French hospital service. 


‘Mr. Agnesy of 


‘also have been “called,” but as yet there | 


Mr. ° 
the bass clarinet; Mr. Habe- | 
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All but Three or Four of 
- Players Assured — 





Yesterday was a day of joy at Sym- 
phony Hall, for the arrival of the 
steamship Noordam, which reached 
New York Friday, brought in 10 mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony. Orches- 


tra, including three men who,. accord- 
ing to information previousiy’ given the 
management, had been impressed for 
military service in Europe. These were 


Messrs. Koessler, Baraniecki of the vio- 
_Hns, and Stumpf, the bass-clarinetist. 
| They report that,-contrary to the im- 


pression given over here, they had not 
‘the least difficulty in getting away 


‘from Germany, since there seemed at 


the time of their departure to be.plenty 
of men available for military’ service, 
without the authorities: interfering with 
the personnel of the Boston Symphony. 

The arrival of Mr. Stumpf settles the 
question of the necessity of the. special 
engagement of a bass clarinet player. 
Other members of the orchestra who 
arrived on the Noordam . were Mr. 
Witek, the concertmeister; Mr. Holy, 
the harpist;. Messrs. Hanbenicht, Suel- 
zen and Ernst Schmidt of the vioiins, 
‘and Mr. Blumeneau of the violas. With 
(Dr. Muck on the Ryndam, expected to 
arrive in New York Tuesday, are Mr. 
lins, and Stumpf, the baso-clarinetist, 
who will take the place of Mr.: Grisez; 
Otto Roth of the second violins; Mr. 
Seydel and Mr.’ Agnese of the double 
‘basses. There are now only three or 
four members of the orchestra not 
‘Known to be in or bound.for America, 
and it.is very possible. that some of 







._ likely te be able to keep their engage 
' ments. | | 
It is said that the war has necessi- 
tated relatively few changes in the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra and none, except 
in the case of Mr Grisez, the first clari- 
net, among its principal virtuosi. Mr 
Grisez is for the time in the hospital 
corps of the French Army and for a 
few weeks at least another player wilil 

take his desk. 

To replace the few men who were 
called to one or another army Dr Muck 
has recently been engaging new players 
in Berlin, and all the members of the or- 
chestra who were in Europe for work 
or pleasure during the Summer have > 
either returned or announced their com- 
ing beyond any reasonable doubt. 

Br Muck expects to sail for America 
from Rotterdam next week. 
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Parts of World Received | 
Gehe OL 1/14 | 


One of the interesting result&é of the} 
war, in its effect on not only Europe | 
_but this country, is the abnormal num-'§ 
_ber of applications for places which the 
Management of the Boston Symphony: 
Orchestra has received from musicians 
in all parts of the world. Under usua) 
Pere ape there are always at the be: | 





ginning of each season, many such ap- 
Plications, but this vear the; number | 
far exceeds any records. of the ‘past. | 
Tois was due partly to the various 
‘rumors that the orchestra would bs 
“Short of men at the opening of the 
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* war has set free from his engagements at 
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CHANGES AMONG. THE SYMPHONY} 
ORCHESTRA ee 

JAan4 > Oct - Sf le | 
A Second Harp at Last, and a Néw First | 
"Cellist in Place of Mr. Urack—Other } 
Newcomers — Kreisler’s Wife Writes | 
That He Is Relatively Unhurt—Warn-- 
ings, Anecdotes and Items 


2 ee 2. a ee ad 








LETTER from Dr. Muck received at 
Symphony Hall this morning an- 
nounces the new men whom he 
has been engaging through the 

last two months for the Symphony Orches- 
tra. One of them is a second harpist of 
Which the band has stood these many years 
in need; another is a new violoncellist for 
the first desk to take the place of Mr. 
Urack, whose connection with the orchestra 
is ended; and a third is the first clarinet 
in lieu of the absent Grisez, who is in ser- 
vice in the French army. The new harpist 
is a Bohemian, Mr. Klicka, of high reputa- 
tion in Germany and Austria, whom the 


home. The new violoncellist is Mr. Malkan, 
a virtuoso of European standing in orches~ 
tral and chamber concerts and not so longa ° 
aSo first ’cellist of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in Berlin. The new first clarinet is Mr. 
Sand, a Russian from the Deutsche Opern- 
haus at Charlottenbure. ‘ 

Furthermore, Dr. Muck has engaged two 
new players for the first violins—Mr. 
Schmidt, late the concert-master of the or- 
chestra at Darmstadt upon which the 
Grand Duke of Hesse and Mr. Weingart- 
ner equally lavish their cares: and Mr. 
Sauvlet from The Hague. From The 
Hague also will come a new viola player, 
Mr. van Veen; and Mr. Stanislaus of Sir 
Henry Wood's orchestra in London will 


season; but the chief cause is the stop 
today to be controlling factors in all fields a ; ir Ww | 
of KHuropean art. A Reinhardt makes his | ™S COMpanions, 


these will appear with Dr. Mug and page of ‘practically -almost- all musical] take Mr. Fossé’s place among the oboes 


activity in Burope. | While the French virtuoso is in the field, 
Evidently there are plenty of mu.| Eight of the established members of the 
Austria and] orchestra, some of whom seemed liable to 





Shrew’ turning ‘cartwheels’ over the floor. sicians in Germany, 


Petruchio enter in ‘The Taming of the | » | 4: | 
| sqSYMPHONY CONCERTS, | 


This is taken to mean that Petruchio is an 
exceedingly debonair and, on occasion, 
forceful husband and a sated Berlin public 
attends to see just once what it looks like. 
A Strauss, in search of a new sensation 
or a new theme to stir his tired creative 
powers, selects subjects which hint always 
at the bizarre, extravagant, or even porno- 
graphic. There has been for the big artists 
almost too much comfort and prosperity. 
Living music is produced because of un- 
shakab‘e sincerity and because of a crying 


need.,”’ ‘ 





8 
Full Course Will Be Given’ Without 
Change in Announced Dates and 


With Few Changes in Personnel. 


It was officially announced yesterday 
by Henry L. Higginson, founder of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, that Bos- 
ton’s famous Symphony concerts will 
begin Oct 16 and 17. 


| C. A. Ellis, the manager of the orches- 


tra, wiHto is now in London, has cabled 
that the full forces of the orchestra 
with a few substitutes could be reas- 
earabaet and that nearly all the singers 


| France, who have not been called to 
the colors, and are quite willing to 


leave their native countries to .serve 
the cause of art in the United States. 
If the applications received this year 
are any indication of what will happen 
at the end of the war, America will ba- 
fairly swamped with good orchestral 
musicians in another season. 

Subscribers to last season's Sym- 
phony concerts in Cambridge have un- . 
tii next Monday, Oct. 6, in which to 
venew their subscriptions and secure 
the ‘seats they then. oceupied. The 
usual ‘series of eight concerts will be 


| 
: 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Applications From All 
| 
| 


military service, arrived in Boston on Sat- 
urday ready for their work and “‘militar- 
frei’’ for it, viz.: Mr. Witek, the concert 
master; Mr. Holy, the harpist; Mr. Koess- 
ler, Mr. Habenicht, Mr. Baraniecki and } 
Mr. Suelzen of the violins; Mr. Blumeneau 
of. the violas, and Mr. Stumpf, the bags } 
clarinet. Needless to say to anyone but 
the makers of ‘‘war news’’ and those un- | 
accustomed to the use of “papers,’’ they 
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Conductor. 
. 3, in E flat ma 
funebre: Adagio assai 
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Programme. 
SYMPHONY No 


I. Allegro con brio 
TONE POEM, “Don Juan,” (after N. Lenau) op. 20 


VARIATIONS on a THEME of Josef Haydn, op. s6a 


OVERTURE to “‘Euryanthe’’ 


Marc 


Scherzo: Allegro v 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto 


Symphony . Hall. 
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| REHEARSAL OF | 
\THESEASON 


Bb | Extraordinary Reception Given 

a ~~ to Dr. Muck—Tribute to 

Ae | Him asa Man. 

f it | iF | Hay Li. 9 # 19.44, | 

) | By PHILIP HALE. 

| The first Public Rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, 34th season, 

bf Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, took place 

“4 " , yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall, 


RRB) which was completely filled. The pro- 
a, gram was as follows: 





i Symphony No. 8, ‘‘Eroica’’...........Beethoven 
iP Variations on a theme of Hayden....... Brahms 
“| Tone-poem, ‘‘Don Juan’’..............R,. Strauss 

| Overture to ‘‘Buryanthe’’... ....seeeseee. Weber 


Atl | The reception of Dr. Muck was ex- 
i, a? | traordinary. As soon as he appeared on 
Agia ‘the stage many in the audience arose 

‘and remained standing during the min- 


4 utes of enthusiastic applause. More 
than once Dr. Muck, ready to begin the 
symphony, was obliged to turn and bow 
‘in recognition, We do not remember in 

| the course of 25 years 4 welcome like 

| that of yesterday to any returning con. 
ductor of this orchestra. The tribute 
was spontaneous and magnificent. I 
was a tribute to the man as well as tc 
the conductor. 

) It has been said that Dr. Muck was 

aS anxious to serve his tative land by en- 

PERK, listing in her army. The wish was nat- 

: ural; but here in Boston he can serve 
| her more effectively by representing an 
art that has long ‘been cultivated in 

Pith. Germany, an art that Germany has 

v4, fostered, a peaceful art that has made 

Germany famous throughout the world. 
Nor could the interpretative branch of 
this art find a more brilllant, a more 
intellectual representative than Dr. 
| Muck, 
i And as in Germany for years, the 

) | composers and_ virtuosos of Italy, 

Ain. Be. France and Russia have been welcome, 

i Bo go at these concerts there will be no 

yaa display of chauvinism. The greatest 
art knows no narrow boundaries; it is 
whiversal, not national. It matters not 
that Beethoven’s family came from a4 
little village near Louvain; that, born 
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1 ae adoption. It matters not whether 


\ iia ia Haydn were a Croatian or an Austrian; 


) re] RB | . | Rimsky-Korsakoff a Russian. | 
] @ | | yy. program of yesterday bore the names 
’ | | | | of four composers wifose works have 
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that Berlio#’"was a: 





honored Germany, the program of next 
week introduces works by a French- 
man, an American, and a Finn. 

The choice of Beethoven’s ‘‘Hroica”’ 
; symphony to open the s®ason was a 
fortunate one. There is no doubt that 
the composer wrote this symphony in 
honor of Napoleon, and erased the con- 
| queror’s name on the title page when 
'he heard that his idol had become Em- 
| peror to trample on the rights of man, 
to serve his own ambition. For this 
symphony heard at a time like the 
| present the lines of Walt Whitman 
might well serve as a motto: 


With music strong I come—with my 
cornets and my drums, 

I play not marches for accepted victors 
only—I play great marches for 
conquer’d and slain persons. 








Have you heard that it was good to gain | 
the day? 

I also say it is good to fall—battles are 
lost in the same spirit in which they 
are won. 


‘I beat and pound for the dead; 


loudest and gayest for them. 


Vivas to those who have failed! 

And to those whose war-vessels sank in 
the sea! | 

And to those themselves who sank in 
the sea! 

And to all generals that lost engage- 
ments! and all overcome heroes! 

And the numberless unknown heroes, 
equal to the greatest heroes known. 


! , 
| blow through my embouchures my 


After the strangely impressive and 
eloquent performance, there was long-| 
continued applause. Dr. Muck was ré-| 
called many times and Maj. Higginson, | 
leaving his seat, shook hands with him) 


,in the sight of the people. 


in Germany, he became an Austrian by. 


Mr. Max Kalbeck, who has written 
the life of Johannes Brahms in seven 
octavo volumes, attempts to findin each 
one of the variations on the St. An- 
thony Choral, something illustrative of 
the Saint’s temptations in the Egyptian 
desert. He thus gives another instance 
of the attempted extraction of sun- 
beams from cucumbers. If Mr. Kal- 
beck’s theory that each viriation por- 
trays or hints at a temptation, the 
bored Saint had little difficulty in re- 
sisting. Only one, the charming Gra- 
zioso, is alluring; the charm is sooth- 
ing, not intoxicating; the allurement is 
not sensuous. However admirable the 
technic displayed in the composition of 
this work, however interesting the va- 
riations may be .to the student oof 
Brahm’s architectural talent, the music, 
with the exception noted and with the 
exception of the choral as stated at the 
beginning, make little appeal to the 
average hearer. St. Anthony, if the 
painters are to be believed, Was more 
fortunate. 

The reading of Strauss’s ‘‘Don Juan” 
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‘\@eMa that his latest Symphonic poems ||, gs 2 

. pePreare i. Bp OD chy aiid mc aay P fuss . Hat Tie Ss 
uld NM e.. ar : iked with the riier one . Pe) Tae 4 bo i ais TR Y 

he long episode portraying the love 4 distraction, 

‘scene between Don Juan and the na nuke’ 

of Lenau’s poem—or 1s the heroine, ie Fy: fe | | | 

Princess Isabella? for thé commenta- When Dr. Muck entered, he and 


| is- : 
tors and gilossarists differ here in a d : 
tressing manner—this episode, with the his men were extended a welcome of 
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, could be heard without 
| ‘without - obtrusive con- 





Longy, was wondrously beautiful in its] which had felt much sishhiety | bf lal 
suousness. «gop : 
"Tt is not necessary, however, to speak | respecting both conductor and play~ 


in detail of the performance of the /ers, the loss:or even tem i uae 
orchestra as a whole. There are new fee yacht P< y sus 
comers. One or two of them take the pension of whose activities would 
place of men now engaged in active have been an irreparable misfortune 
military service. It is enough to 88aV Jig this city. 

}that the orchestral performance was 

uncommonly spirited, elastic and emo- 

\ tional for the first one of a Season. MAJOR HIGGINSON’S 

The program of the concerts next week TRIBUTE 
39 as follows. Mozart, Masonic funeral} After the performance of Beethoven's 
music (In Memoriam, Gardiner Martin] ‘‘Eroica’”” symphony, Major Higginson, 


Lane); Ropartz, symphony No. 4 (played! going down to the front of the stage, 


















more so, at least for the average musi- 
cal memory, or more of an inspiration 
to the hearer than the earlier intérpre- 
tation. 

Nor was the composer any more 
parochial in his spirit when he wrought 
that symphony which in the year 
1914,. more than a century after its 
creation, astounds one by its heroism, 
the grandeur of the ideas, the audacity. 
of the conception. A Strauss is far 
less daring than the hero of this 
symphony. How could they have un 
derstood it in the first decade of the 
19th century? If there were any move; | 





without pause, first time in Boston)i] gave pr. Muck his hand. as the me 
hy . Mi , m- 
Chadwick, bai ob arp phengale bers of an orchestra which includes 14 
averture ‘ fice 3 prey | ee teehee a Ags ranks, and the 
, majority o ose in the auditorium 
Mr. Amato will be the soloist at the rose to their feet OM an occasion which 
eoncerts of Oct. 30 and 31, when he will recognized only the fortunate rela- 
sing airs from Saint-Saens’s inet tions of artists and lovers of art. The 
VIII.’ _ Handel BW ge in fe ail programme was as follows: ‘“Eroica’”’ 
| familiarly known as the BO ). Symphony, Beethoven; ‘Variations on 
a Theme of Haydn,” Johannes Brahms; 
tone poem, “Don Juan,” Richard 
strauss; ‘“‘Euryanthe” overture, Weber. 
: Two seasons ago when Dr. Muck re- 
j} turned to Boston for his second en- 
gagement as conductor of the Boston 
| Symphony Orchestra, he gave a2 memor- 
able performance of the Beethoven 
' symphony. There were sentimentalists 
, present yesterday who in some vague 
(oo ‘},and ‘mysterious way imagined that 
. 4 thoughts of heroism and distress on the 
| 7}other side of the Atlantic would move 
| the conductor to some variety of super- 
) ‘ human eloquence. It is good to be able 
| 0 t, f tu say that Dr. Muck ts no such senti- 
| O4 ft, ip mentalist or poseur. 
Superb Performance The Master Musician 
: | Ps . reentee musician he interpreted 
7 a e “Eroica” two years ago. As an 
at First Public artist with equally high ideals and an 
equally inexorable will to do all that 
cculd be done for a great work of art 
e earsa he read the symphony yesterday. It 
| | was a remarkable performance, but not 
BY OLIN. DOWNES 
The first public rehearsal this sea- 
son of the. Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, took 
piace yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. The concert, even for 
these remarkable concerts, was in 
inany respects of uncommon, bril- 
hancy. Happily there was no soloist, 
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oboe solo played exquisitely by Mr. | unmistakable cordiality by an audience 








ment “in which ‘the pérformers § ex- 
celled yesterday, it was in the series 
of stupendous variations which make 
the finale. | [ec ee 

Great Dramatic Effect 4 


- Allowance must be made for growth 
of appreciation on the part of the 
commentator, yet we question whether 
these variations have been performed 
hereabouts in years with such masterly 
clearness and dramatic effect. 

In turn, the Brahms Variations 
stood the hardest of tests successfully. 
They were neither flat nor pale, after | 
Beethoven’s accomplishment in the 
same form. We are not among those 
who are displeased by the fact that 
the greatest composers have delighted 
in’ displaying their technical skill, as 
well as an unlimited wealth of new 
ideas, in building variations on themes 
which were often, in themselves, of 
inferior worth. Each of the variations 
of the set heard yesterday deserved 
a bravo, and with each one, thanks 
largely to the most illuminative per- 
formance, the interest of the hearer 
accumulated. 


“Don Juan” Youthful 


A performance, however, in which we 
are sure that Dr. Muck excelled aJi pre- 
vious efforts with the same composition, 
was that’ of Straus’ tone-poem. After 
all this is a work of overwhelming 
power. It is early Strauss—Strauss not 
entirely clear in his aims or mature in 
hig technic, Strauss when the bareness 
of an idea may show more clearly than 
it shows in later works, Strauss when 
he is still embarassed by traditional 
!'methods of development, but, after all, 
it is music of consuming fire and youth 
and genius. The orchestra blazes color, 
passion, pride, strength and _ con- 
quest, We now are well acquainted with 
our Strauss and his splurging color 
scheme. We know more than a little cf 
his pet technical devices, and we are 
aware of at least some details of his 
master craft when the well of inspira- 

ons runs dry for a moment. “Don 

uan’ we had often thought already 
old-fashioned. Yesterday it was as 
young as the day on which it was 
made, and as eloquent. The thin places 
had been mysteriously metamorphosed. 
The music was white-hot and as ir- 
resistible as a spring torrent, and the 
virtuosity of the entire performance 
was intoxicating. 
The overture of Weber, as in the case 
of the Beethoven symphony and the 
Brahms variations, was played witk. 
doubled wind parts Personally, we ob- 
jected to, this in two places, in the 
overture and in the trio of the scherzo 


of the symphony. Six horns are for us 













entirely too doarse and heavy in theit | 


sound for the contrasting theme of the 
rustling, murmuring movement which 
fared suggestive of the mysterious stir- 











yings “of the natural’ world On 7th 
other hand, in the finale of the sym- 
phony and in the music of Brahms, the 
additional horns were of the greatest 
value. Finally, the augmented wina 
was sadly uncharacteristic of the 
thought of Weber. 

The overture was certainly taken in 
a spirit other than that of its period. 
Justice, indeed, was done its most ro- 
mantic and individual measures, the 
strange music which is associated with 
the thought of the rising of the ghost 
in the drama. But the general heavi- 
ness of tone and accent in the allegro 
was for us entirely out of perspective. 
Weber caracoles on his prancing steed, 
but yesterday that steed was a dray- 
horse. | 

Next week the symphony of Guy 
Ropartz will be performed for the first 
time.in Boston, |. 
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First Rehearsal to Be Held 


Tomorrow Afternoon 


Tomorrow afternoon in Syn/phony 
Hall the first public rehearsal of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, season of 


}1914,. Dr. Karl Muck conductor, will | 
| take place. The concert will be given 
with only three members of the or- 
chestra missing. Two of these are| 
new members—Mr. Malkin, who suc-. 
ceeds Otto Urack at the first ’cello 
desk, and Mr. Klicka, the new second | 
harp, and both are expected in Boston 
in time for next week’s concerts. 
Nothing has as yet been heard from. 
Mr. Agnesy, one!of the double-basses, | 
who was in Austria last summer, | 
but it is hoped that he will arrive) 
within ten days. ‘The programme of 
the public rehearsal Friday afternoon 
and the concert Saturday night is as 
follows: ‘‘Eroica’’ Symphony, Beetho-' 
ven;. “Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn,’ Brahms; tone poem, ‘Don 
Juan,’ Richard Strauss; ‘‘Euryanthe’”’ 
overture, Weber. 

Single tickets. may be obtained at. 
the box office for both afternoon and 
evening concerts. 
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DR. MUCK APPLAUDED AS NEVER 
BEFORE 


A Reception That Passed All Memories—_ 


The Conductor and the Orchestra with 
Their Familiar Distinctions—Beethoven’s 
“Froica” Symphony Finely Played and 
Strauss’s “Don Juan” in Vivid and 
Thrilling Performance 


HE longest memories could recall 
no such applause for a conductor 
at the Symphony Concerts as that 
which greeted Dr. Muck when he 

came to his place on the stage of Symphony 
‘Hall yesterday afternoon. The great room 
Seemed as well filled as usual in every 
part and the audience differed in no re- 
spect from those which have assembled 
thesa many years for the beginning of the 
Symphony Concerts. But for the evidence 
of newly pa 2d walls and of the autumnal 
fashions only a week might have passed 
since the last pair of them. ..An unusual 
delay at the outset seemed only to whet 
expectations. At last Dr. Muck appeared, 
perhaps a little graver of face and more de- 
tached of manner, but otherwise unchanged 
and keeping his familiar habit of looking 
straight before him, as though there were 
no orchestra, no audience, no stage and 
no hall, but only the empty air. From one 
end to the other, the auditorium rattled 
with applause; two, three, four, almost 
five minutes it continued and in vain the 
bowing and evidently moved conductor tried 
to turn to his work. A few rose; but that 
singular rite of admiration at the Symphony 
Concerts was reserved for the end of the 
‘““Eroica” symphony with which the pro- 
gramme began. 

Then, the audience called and recalled 
the conductor; Mr. Higginson made his 
annual advance from his seat to the edge 
of the stage to shake Dr. Muck’s hand; 
many stood and the orchestra itself finally 
rose to its feet in the general storm of 
plaudits. No audience at the afternoon 
concerts, within the oldest memory, had 
ever so “let itself go’’ in applause for 
conductor or plece, singer or virtuoso. But 
it relapsed into its familiar habits 
when with the delay at the beginning, 
the concert proved to be long. Some de- 
parted at the end of Brahms’s Variations— 
the second item of the programme—and 
more at the cloSe of Strauss’s ‘‘Don Juan.” 
After all, admired conductors and exalted 
composers are but a feeble folk against the 
exigencies of suburban time-tables: but it 


was good to see Dr. Muck still firm in his | 
faith that two hours in a week are not too | 
much for the hearing of such an orchestra | 


and the musSic that it plays. 





| and warmth of tone that no orchestra in” 


| of the music; and the voice that the. 
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arrive and so has Mr. Klicka, the new 
Two also of the double basses— 

the most conspicuous. men in the ore 1e8- | 
» ee 

missing; but one is at sea on his. wap 
to his post and the other is the mute a a 
ref 
Ws 
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undiscoverable Agnesy, whom the Hur 
garian earth seems to have swallow 2¢ : 
Even at the beginning of a new season and 
with sundry new players scattered throu sh 
its ranks, the orchestra gave fresh proof. 
of nearly every high quality to which Dr. | 
Muck and the men themselves have now | 
brought it. More than ever, especially in: 
Beethoven’s symphony, it seemed to. gain 
a richness and roundness, a blended depth | 
the world—not even that of the Dresden 
Opera at its best—can match. It was mase_ 
ter at one extreme of such soft, filmy and. 
subtly shaded tone as the slow episode in. 
the overture to ‘“Kuryanthe” exacts and, 
at the other of the glowing heat, the mani. | 
fold color and the impetuous rush of tone” 
that parts of ‘‘Don Juan” as imperative ly. 
require, Time and again the first and the 
second movements of Beethoven’s sym- 
phony fall away into a meditative mur-- 
mur; then suddenly out of it -rises, as im 
beginning surge, the deeper voice and mood 








chestra gave to it was as the voice of t Q 
composer’s imaginings. Aue 

In the modulation and the cumulation 
of pace and rhythm, the band has seldom 
seemed more elastic than it did yesterday; 
or more edgelessly blended its tonal tints?) 
or attained to a more suave or ative 
euphony. Tne sensuous quality of its tone” 
clothed the music of “Don Juan” with its. 
glowing vesture; the ardor and brilliance 
of its tone and accent in the close of tt y 
overture to ‘‘Euryanthe” was the Weberian | 
romantic “flourish” twice glorified; and 
that tone again was clarity and sensibility 
themselves through Branms’s set Of varia- 
tions. Who had suspected, until Dr. Muck? 
and the men had similiarly played them’ 
two years ago, that Brahms’s seemingly 
austere score was so rich in Variety Of) 
tonal color and diversity and felicity: of) 
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deep and mounting sonorities of  Beete 
noven’s finale and the flashing and neurotic © 
sonorities of Strauss’s tone-poem lay easily 


within such an orchestra’s power, Ags # 
| individual virtuosity, recall Mr. Maquarre’s © 
playing of the embroideries forthe flute im | 
Beethoven's finale; the bassonists i 
Brahms’s variations: Mr. Longy and’ his. 
oboe and Mr. Witek and his violin nt 1e 
solo passages of ‘Don Juan” and the tulle 
throated horns in the trio of the symp n0n fis 
There is no decline in the ability or t ve 
spirit of the men. The orchestra i a : 
. as 
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i he “Eroica” symphony. Two years ago, 
- when he also began the season with the 
_ piece and when he and the orchestra were 


3 not as mutually comprehending and sensi-| 


tive as they have now become, he seemed 









adi | y sept ct, ¢ Reon. , ther, 
* Feven paieres himself in his. lesdinig of} ven who could concentrate - ‘within hie 


and then set free in tones that give it life, 
a universal pas ion out of the springs of 


a little rigid with the music, to paragraph 


it, as it were, a shade too stiffiy, to set 
each phrase a whit too exactly in its place 
in the tonal speech. Yesterday the con- 
ductor was as comprehending and 
architectural as ever in what the old 
, theorists liked to call ‘‘the ordinance’ of 
the music, and he was as adept as ever 
_ with the contour and color of every phrase 


movement in the 


progress of the win wall 


all mankind—here lament for heroic dead, . 


shot with glimpses of «heir transfiguring 
glories. ‘‘They forsook aii to serve their 
country.” 

For the first time since his return to the 
orchestra Dr. Muck conducted in Strausss 
tone-poem, ‘‘Don Juan,” ata regular Syn- 
phony Concert and it was hard to say 
where the composer ended and the condu-t- 
or began. Rather there was the jointless 
and the flawless mating between them, and 

















the Metropolitan next winter. 
fortunate, if he can infuse into the per- 
formance the high romantic note that Dr. 
Muck and the orchestra struck out of the 
hackneyed old overture. It almost sounded 
new and strange, as romance should; the 
ian sense of fine and true effect in theatre 
Weberian energy of transition, the Weber- | 
or concert-hall, flashed out of it. It ran 
its eager course with the Weberian concen- 
tration and brilliancy, save only where the 
Weberian mystery to the little Largo inter- 
rupted it. With the overture to ‘‘Oberon’”’ 
and maybe a page or two out of Berlioz’s 


Parsifal. Maybe it is past imagining now, 


—to the American stage when he re- 
‘produces Weber's ninety-year-old opera at =| 
He will’ be - 





's 3d § Symphony 
‘and ths “Don Juan.” 


Wmerathe ictientty intact from the! 
Shadow and menace of “war, 
‘great Symphony Orchestra, the gift of- 
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.a distinguished son, the glory and pride | 


| of the city, assembled yesterday: after- 
| noon with its eminent conductor before 


the first Friday rehearsal audience of | 


the year. The dramatic interest of the 
moment lifted it above that of the open- 


Boston’s || 


vy “init. And he had attained also, either in of {he orchestra with them, both, that “Benvenuto Cellini,” it is the music of the ing of any other season since these con- Park 
. the broadening and deepening of the last makes the playing and the hearing of mu- knights and their time as no one has writ- certs began. | | it 
| two years or in the passion of actual per- gje a vital re-creation of it. The com- ten it since and as no one has suggested it Since these men dispersed their several | | it ! 
| -formance, to a new freedom of outline and poser’s and the ‘conductor’s projecting except Wagner in his theme of the knightly | ways last May the Continent of Europe io 


, : 3 associations provoked by the _ third 
4 phrasing was more human—of divining im-! or should, kindled to it no less than (0 | | writing with heart as well as head; aS | symphony of Beethoven, music reason- q 
nt | pulse as well as of close study—than it} PBeethoven’s exalted passion. _ though mood bred invention and both | ably National in its suggestion. | 
14 seemed two years ago. Strauss has seldom written music that is expanded into diverse and complement- As the audience sat awaiting the ap- 

: _ Seldom again has Dr. Muck’s imagina-| as firm and adroit in its symphonic j ary feeling. The conductor veiled the | pearance of Dr Muck ya sof} 40! 

| I tion in the differentiating and the en- warp and woof and yet is so psychologigal- : abstruse composer behind the flowing Be, Pood nge th gy wins og a oe AO Ds 

i ~hancing of a melody had clearer play. For ly subtle and so biting of delineation @S 4 ongem, the grave musing or the compact of seeing these players upon the plat- 

| once, passages in the slow movement, per-|] ¢pat in which disgust and disillusion curdle . enersy of one and another of the varia- -form in their accustomed places, as 
4} ‘haps under the passion with which the {pon jJuan’s longings. Dr. Muck and the tions. tach had life and individuality; | though the apprehension of dangers 





tion for its manifold voices and its mani- 
fold moods. Never has he more seemed 
master of the gradual advance and thet 


the suspenSion that thrills ear and feeling 
equally in hold and break; or of the under- 
voice that is like a gleam out of the music 
and upon it; or of the lucidity that makes a 
melody luminous or of the rhythm that 
gives it life and character. He wrought 
his contrasts out of a spirit as well as 
a mind touched by Beethoven’s music. His 


conductor follows the events of the im- 
mediate time, exhaled that exalted and 
sublimated emotion in tones that our gen- 
eration likes to think the peculiar attribute 
















thé symphony had their Italian savor and 
brilliancy; for Vienna and all its com- 
posers, yesterday, today and tomorrow 
vhave been more sensitive to Italian in- 
fluence than their remoter 
colder brethren of north Germany. 
‘with as keen pleasure, the listener could 
‘follow Dr. Muck’s sense of style in its play 
‘through the symphony. After all, the 


ven’s earlier scherzi, robustly light and 
‘warmly songful. The finale is no more 
‘than one of Beethoven’s finales of exuber- 
ant, upspringing and triumphant orchestral 
‘song. The allegro of the beginning; the 
‘funeral march of the slow movement are 


and maybe | 
And 


“scherzo is no more than one of Beetho- | 


power seemed equal in those first measures 


-pheny and to a new largeness of enuncia-! that fling the vivid and living figure of the 


Don upon the stage of the music. In line 
as flowing, in design as ample and in colors 
as rich as any of those that Veronese or 


opulently in its sensual pleasures and 
sinned magnificently. 
parison 7 
reconstruction of it in ‘‘The Legend ot 
Joseph’’!) Strauss has hardly written more 
sensuous music—not even in ‘‘Salome”’ it- 


self—than is that for Don Juan’s wooings 


and Dr. Muck, as the interpreting conduct- | 


men that answered him never relaxed its 


symphonic continuity nor missed one of its 
characterizing strokes. Composer, con- 
ductor and orchestra played against that 


written, so it was played—a tone-poem ae 
with superbly sustained power of musica! 
creation and delineative invention—each 
pasSionate in its kind—fulfills its two- -fold 
self to the end. We listeners know now 
what Dr. Muck and his fired orchestra cal 
do with “Don Juan,” ‘‘Til Eulenspiegel” 
and ‘“‘Death and Transfiguration?’ Why 


should he not go on to ‘‘Zarathustra,”’ Ein- 
and do 
An appreciable part of 
under his 


Heldenleben” and “Don Quixote’”’ 
likewise by them? 
his public hungers for them 


hand. 


_—-— oo oer 


Beside such playing of the 


(How pale in com- , 
is Strauss’s later and deliberate 


‘“Eroica”™ 
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but the fortunate Weber lived in the ro- 
mantic time he helped to make. 
Yet, perhaps, when the concert was over 


'and done, Dr. Muck seemed to have given 


will have it that ‘‘the master’’ devised for 
himself a set of problems in invention and 
development from Haydn’s amiable little 
theme and proceeded to scholarly, resource- 
ful and unassailable solution of them. 
Granted, as the sectaries and not a few 
conductors insist; but Dr. Muck makes the 
solutions sound as.though Brahms were 


and even Haydn’s innocént little tune its 
Seen e,. f TF P. 
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tra Welcomed. 


Same Incomparable ragged 





from ad. It 
h 
r: city and how serious would have been 


eS- - —_ed. An outburst of feeling rather, s 


yj his feet as one man and paid a tribute 


- has been caught in the throes of a 


| deadly struggle. More than 30 of them 
were across the water at the war’s out- 
break. Those with Dr Muck at the 
Bayreuth festival, then in progress, say 









































Emperor. 
Here were these men, representing the 
. two great contending interests, withsym- 
'_pathies and convictions necessarily an- 
tipodal, yet banded together for the 
' employment of a peaceful art, for the 
i performance of music, to which each 
would supply his own program, and 
what may have been the emotions the 


unknown and the shock of possible 
suspension if not dismemberment were 
eee a disturbing dream. That Dr Muck 
(Ihimself should open the usual stage 
door, walk down the passageway, 


the de was but the confir- 
mation of the senses that both conduc- 


tor and orchestra were spared to the 


) their loss. 

There was cause enough for a dem- 
onstration, not of the kind which should 
be considered and thoughtfully execut- 
spon- 
taneous and instant, by which every 
hearer in the hall would have leaped to 


to Dr Muck and to the orchestra by the 
only appreciable means of expression, 
‘a tribute that neither they nor any one 
who partook in it ever should have for- 
gotten. | 

It is not so much a matter of ine 


Wi heightening and deepening of a melody! Giorgione used for their Venice, Strauss his finest proof of all in his leading of | that for weeks thereafter Re Saauay Fe 
’ ‘until it seems to gain the utmost of its] ang pr. Muck dressed this tonal stage in Brahms’s Variations. _ There is no con- Hy Muck, an ardent patriot, had wiahker ' 
{ 4 musical and emotional development; or of} their glowing setting of a world that lived verting one sect of ‘“‘Brahmsites’’; they to take the field in the service of his 
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of Bruckner and which may plausibly have Venetian backerc 1 " more around the second violins and” to his | 
: ground, now even ; 

dwelt in Beethoven’s wide-ranging spirit as . i he tense place at the desk was not too remote 

| opulent, restless and glowing, the from the seeming reappearance of one 

‘well. For once, passages in the finale of drama of the end. As “Don Juan” wa: © B 
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portance to record what actually hap- 
rei! a iy ‘ pened. There was a half of the audience ii 
“i “another sort of music. In the one for the |, symphony and of “Don Juan,”’ the overture , or : ‘and perhaps more that rose to its feet, hh aaa 
ie first time in a symphony, ear and imagina- || to ‘“‘Euryanthe’”’ and Brahms’s Variations as of Former Years ‘the ‘scantest possible act of courtesy, "9 | 
if tion hear the. Beethoven of deep, goading || seemed only to go and come. Mr. Gatti be- | a and the least one that instinct or im- ' ye 
i tumultuous passion that makes his || lieves that he will be restoring a master- SUE SRDS eke fons hy ers Ae | 
music out of the strength of his emotions | piece of romantic music—in spite of its silly »sultory ye | 





chairs and applauded in a. .¢ 


fashion, as if a co 
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sresent Boston Symphony Or- 
ee puult of fiesh and blood, of 





votion an sacrifice, until it is a marvel- 
ous instrument, sensitive, plastic, elo- 
quent. Had this membership been dis- 
rupted, had it been necessary to graft 


as individuals, that perfection of en- | 
semble, that extraordinary sense of 
unity, that perfect balance, that un- 


Such a crisis may visit the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra some day. 
should be so, the public that has || 
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hearer wonders why the simplicity and 


’ of high exactions, of noble | favor of the original tune ever provok 
por pags ef of tireless effort of love, de- | so tedio ~ hal num- 


an excursion. The final num- 


ber was Weber's ‘“‘Euryanthe”’ overture, 


Of the new members of the orchestra, 


one Nott telat Mr Beet late of the 
| arlottenburg Opera erlin), probabl 
on new material, even hous? skillful | will be the most conspicuous, It is satis 
yet to know his full abilities, but yes- 
terday, particularly in the love music 
of the ‘‘Don Juan,’’ beauty of tone and 
rivalled euphosy, must have suffered. | q finished style were evident in his play- 


jing. Mr Malkin, the new ‘cellist, is ex- 
If it |! pected before the next concerts. 


For the second week’s programs Dr 


listened and gone its way these years, ||Muck will show his breadth of choice 


however it may have supposed itself 
appreciative, will realize the iofty rank 
of the orchestra with a new convic- 
tion. It was a beautiful tribute to see 
Maj Higginson walk to the platform 
and greet his conductor and his men. 
It is to be hoped that the audience 
tonight will give Dr Muck and his as- 
sociates the welcome which the time 
and the occasion require. 

Had the concert of yesterday been 
given months later in the season, an 

subjected to expectations associated 
with that time, it scarcely could have 
been more free from blemish or imper- 
fection. The program was a familiar 
one. It was an_ inspiration that Dr 
Muck should have chosen Beethoven s 
“Broica’”’ symphony, not in any attempt 
to find a modern protagonist for the 
Napoleon to whom the work first was 
dedicated, but because it is filled with 
noble thoughts, music that might well 
inspire, strengthen, comfort in a day 
of terrible problems, of carnage and 
destruction, music wrung from a great 
soul and expressive of grave and serious 
things, especially the first two move- 
ments. The funeral march might have 
been a requiem for the dead in battle. 
It was played with a majestic solemnity 
that was religious, and how incongru- 
ous, how ill-timed the applause that fol- 
lowed. | 

It is not necessary nor fitting to con- 
sidefm in detail the manner of playing 
each number. Dr Muck comes back to 
us the same master interpreter, the 
same superlative artist in recreating 
the thoughts of the composer, at times 
even ennobling the commonplace in 
them, the same master of variety in 
all the ways and means that make 
musical expression the ineffable con- 
summate speech of moods; peerless as 
before in that. infallible sense of pro- 

rtion, of rhythm, of shading, in the 
ability to approach and crown a climax, 
to profile a contrast, to maintain a line 
of unbroken song, an unimpaired con- 
tinuitv oi thought. : 

The “‘Don Juan’”’ tone poem of Strauss 
was the epitome of interpretative and 
orchestral virtuosity. Dr Muck’s Juan 
eso be the youth whose veins are filled 
with fire and wine less than he whom 
the man of mellower years now reflects 
upon’and recalis. It may be possible to 
consider this music played with a more 


blood, and as indicative of an individual. 
It was heard yesterday as the music of 
a type, an ideal. The breadth of the 
closing apotheosis had the quality of 
pn ee The. cencins made the 
work an epic, gave to eroic pro - 
tions. “with What incomparable eng 
the oboe’s love song and its accompani- 
qnent were played. 


‘by composing his program as follows: 
The fourth symphony of Guy Ropartz 


(first time in Boston), director of the 


Conservatory at Nancy; Mozart’s Ma- 
sonie Funeral Music, Mr Chadwick’s 
Symphonic Sketches and three pieces by 


Sibelius—‘‘Karelia,”” the Swan of Tuon- | 


ela, and Finlandia. 


The audience at the first concert 


showed no appreciable diminution in size 


over those of former seasons. 





ADDRESS TO 


Maj Higginson Asks ior 
Strict Neutrality. 


European War Must Not Cause Lack 


of Harmony in Orchestra, 
S eote Od 13/14 


The first rehearsal of the year ff the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra w&s held 


—_—_——eoor 





in Symphony Hall yesterday morning at. 


10 o’clock. The entire orchestra was 
present. After the orchestra had been 
assembled on the stage, Mr Higginson 
made a few remarks to them regarding 
the difficult conditions under which they 
must work this year, owing to so many 
of them belonging to the different coun- 
tries that are at war and urging them 
td ignore all things which might lead=6 
friction in the ranks. He spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“Members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. | 

“‘Gentlemen—It pleasant to see you 
all, and I offer to you my kind greeting 
and best wishes, and I welcome the 


newcomers to our orchestra. 
volcanic impetuosity, with a more hectic } 


‘‘Nearly 60 years ago I dreamed of this 


orchestra for the sake of art and es- 


pecially for the happiness and welfare 
of our people. For 32 years I have 
worked over it and, by the aid of many 
able and distinguished artists, the or- 
chestra has ‘een formed, and has 
reached its present point of excellence. 
\l care very, much for the orchestra. 
‘We meet again under difficult circum- 








cluding Americans, and we 
American soil, which is neutral. 
fore, we must: 


ern’ music, I expect onl 
your relations to One another. , 


“T had feared that we might not be 
able to give the concerts this year, be-~- 
cause the presence of Dr Muck and of 
many members seemed unlikely, We 
nave lost only a few men, and have 
The public has 
urgently asked me again and again for 
the concerts, and my only reply has been 
thut it depended upon circumstances, 
and that, in case of a general war, the 
contracts allowed me to give up the con- 
certs if 1 were not satisfied with the 
| It seemed clear 
| that if one year passed without the con- 
certs, we should hardiy ever have the the name of the orchestra as bright as 
-it has been in times past, dwelt upon 

the difficulty with which it was formed 
-and the impossibility of rebuilding it if 
tthe men . 
“urged mutual forbearance at all times, 

whether in the tuning room, the rail- 


filled their places well. 


members to be had. 





the Old men, who might have 


many years it would take to rebuild it. 


““T have thought of you all as need- 
ing the work; 1 have thought of the 
beautiful concerts already given, and 
have thought of the people who wanted 
them; and, considering all these points, 


“The conditions of this year were 
against us, and it was our part as men 
to overcome these conditions if we 
could. Dr Muck has done his best. Mr 
Ellis and Mr Brennan have done their 
best, and I ask your agreement to do 
Fey coca and, pa no SA adeeb Sel 
10OWever trying, to do € 

5 | Pe ROY DOSEN : has been formed, and has reached its 


L wish to go on with the concerts. 


I 


neys. 


pensable. 
cannot live. 


| “You will have at heart the feputa- 
which has 
achieved a fine name and which is 


tion of our orchestra, 


known in Europe as well as here. It 
rests with you to keep that name, 
bright, and to give to our public sueh £ 


concerts as we have had before.” 


At the end of JjAis remarks he was 


warmly applauded by the musicians. 


ee = ne eee eee ee 





NEUTRALITY | 
URGED UPON - 


~ SYMPHONY MEN 


Maj. Higginson Talks to Players 
at Close of First Rehearsal 





re alt ane oe 
There- 


use every effort to avoid - 
all unpleasant words or looks, for-our 
task is’ to make harmony above all 
things—harmony even in the most mod- 
harmony in 


orchestra again, for to bring together 
| sought 
positions elsewhere, and to get the new 
men needed would be a great task, to 
| which neither Dr Muck nor I were equal. 
It has taken many years to make = the 
orchestra, and you can understand how 


which may cause friction. You have 
to sit together for rehearsals, for con- 
certs, in the tuning room, in. the rail- 
road trains, in the hotels while on jour-.- 
Mutual forbearance and respect 
toward each other is absolutely indis- 
Without it the orchestra 


“ion American soil, 


‘able tc give the concerts this year be- 


| 
many members seemed unlikely. 


© concerts if I were not satisfied with the 


— needed would be a great task, to which -' 
neither Dr, Muck nor I was equal. It 


of the Season. 


ie Veraeltl Cit) de 


) ‘An urgent appeal to the m 
the Symphony Orchestra, composed of 
men of all European nationalities, to 
avoid all friction and discord because. 
of war conditions abroad and to main- 
tain the same neutrality toward each 
other that the United States is main- 
taining toward the fighting nations was 
made yesterday to the famous musical 
organization by Henry L. Higginson at 
the close of the first rehearsal*of the 
season. 


bers of 


Maj> Higginson asked the men to keep 


should create discord, and 


road train or the hotel. He was greeted 


ss 


\with loud applause by the musicians. | 
Maj. Higginson saic: 


“It is pleasant to see you all, and I 
effer to you my kind gréeting and best 


“ wishes, and I welcome the newcomers 


te our orchestra. Y | 
“Nearly 60 years ago I dreamed of this 


t orchestra for the sake of art and espé- 


cially for the happiness and welfare of 
our people. For 34 years I have worked 


,;over it and, by the aid of many able 


and distinguished artists, the orchestra 


present point of excellence. I care very 
much’ for the orchestra. 


Under Difficult Circumstances. 


4 “We meet again under difficult cir- 
cumstances; we are of many nationali- 


ties, including Americans, and we all are 
which is neutral. 
Therefore, we must use every effort to | 
avoid all unpleasant words or looks, for) 
our task is to make harmony above all| 
things—harmony even in the most mod- 
ern music, I expect only harmony in 
your relations to one another. 

‘Ty had feared that we might not be 





cause the presence of Dr. Muck and of 


have lost only a few men, and have filled 


their places well. The public has urgent-. 
ly asked me again and again for the 
concerts, and my only reply has been | 
that it depended upon circumstances, 
and that, in case of a general war, the 
contracts allowed me to give up the | 
members to be had, It seemed clear that | 
if one year passed without the concerts | 
we should hardly ever have the orches- 
tra again, for to bring together the old 
men, who might have sought positions, 
elsewhere, and to get the new men | 


has taken many vears to make the 
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cchestra, and you can understand how 
many years it would take to rebuild it. 

“J have thought of you all as need- 

ing the work; I have thought of the 
beautiful concerts already given, and 
have thought of the people who want- 

ed them; and, considering all these | 
points, I wish to go on with the con- 


certs. 
Must Avoid. Friction. 


“The conditions of this year were 
against us, and it was our part as men 
to overcome these conditions if we 
could. Dr. Muck has done his best. 
‘Mr. Pllis and Mr. Brennan have done | 
their best, and I ask your agreement | 
to do your best and, under no Cir- | 
cumstances, however trying, to do or: 
say anything which may cause friction. | 
You have to sit together for rehearsals, | 
for concerts, in the tuning room, in | 
the railroad trains, in the hotels while | 

| 
| 
} 


On journeys. Mutual forbearance and 
ter oti toward each other is abs lutely 
indispensable. Without it the orches- 
tra cannot live. 

“You all have at heart the, reputa- 
tion of our orchestra, which has, 
achieved a fine name and which is 
known in Europe as well as here. It 
résts with you to keep that name | 
bright, and to give to our public such 
concerts as we have had before.”’ | 


MR. HIGGINSON’S SPEECH TO HIS 
ORCHESTRA 

Dm ar48 « Ut «12, Mype | 
Timely Counsels to the Players’ and to | 
the Public of the Symphony Concerts— | 
The Kneisels’ Prospectus with Schoen- | 
berg’s Sextet Upon It—More Concerts | 
on Sundays—Dr. Muck on Music After | 


the War—Items and Opinions 





HEN the Symphony Orchestra 

assembled this morning under 

Dr. Muck for the first rehear- 

sal of the year, Mr. Higgin- 

son, according to his annual custom, made 

a little speech to the men of the band who 

warmly applauded it. The speech of this 

autumn has a double interest because it 

traverses what Mr.’ Higginson called ‘‘the 

dificult circumstances’’ under which the 

orchestra has been gathered in this year 

of war in HFurope and under which will 

proceed its concerts at home. Mr. Hig- 
ginson said: 


It is pleasant to see you all, and I offer 
to you my kind greeting and best wishes, 
and I welcome the newcomers to our or- 
chestra. Nearly sixty years ago I dreamed 


of this orchestra for the sake of art and. 


especially for righ ™ happiness and welfare 
of our people. or thirty-four years lL 
have worked over it and, py the aid of 
many able and distinguished artists, the 





orchestra has been formed, and has reached 
its present point of excellence. I care very 
much for the orchestra. 

We meet again under difficult circum, 
stances; we are of many nationalities, in- 
cluding Americans, and we all are on Amer- 
ican soil, which is neutral. Therefore, we 
must use every effort to avoid all un- 
pleasant words or looks, for our task is to 
make harmony above all things—harmony 
even in the most modern music. I expect 
only harmony in your relations to one an- 
other. 
be able to give the concerts this year be- 


many members seemed unlikely. We have 
lost only a few men, and have filled their 
places. well. The public has urgently asked 


me again and again for the concerts, and 


my only reply has been that it depended 
upon circumstances, and that, in case ofa 
general war, the contracts allowed me to 
sive up the concerts if I were not satisfied 
with the members to be had. It seemed 
clear that if one year passed without the | 
concerts we should hardly ever have the | 
orchestra again; for to bring together the | 
old men, who might have sought positions 
elsewhere, and to get the new men needed 
would be a great task, to which neither Dr. 
Muck nor I were equal. It has taken many 
years to make the orchestra, and you can 
understand how many years it would take 
to rebuild it. 

I have thought of you all as needing the | 
work; I have thought of the beautiful con: | 
certs already given, and have thought of , 
the people who wanted them, and, consid- | 
ering all these points, I wish to go on with & 
the concerts. The conditions of this year | 
were against us, and it was our part as 
men to overcome these conditions if we 
could. Dr. Muck has done his best. Mr. | 
Ellis and Mr. Brennan have done their 
best, and I ask your agreement to do your 
best, and under no circumstances, how- 
ever trying, to do or say anything which 
may cause friction. You have to sit 10- 
vether for rehearsals, for concerts, in the | 
tuning room, in the railroad trains, 1n the | 
hotels while on journeys. Mutual forbear- 
ance and respect toward each other is ab- | 
solutely indispensable. Without it the ol | 
chestra cannot live. You all have at heart | 
the reputation of our orchestra, which has | 
achieved a fine name and which is known 
in Europe as well as here. It rests with 
you to keep that name pright, and to Bie 
to our public such concerts as we Nave 


had before. 





| ci mn atu. 
Dr. Muck Welcomed Again Wet 19/4 
Warmly as the audience at the Syt | 
phony Concert on Saturday evening ™!| 
| ceived Dr. Muck and numerous and Aas 
as it was, it could not equal the applai* 
which the company of Friday lavished ®, 
the returned conductor and which set a ne 
precedent in’ such things at Symph! 
Hall. None the less, the plaudits W" 
long and hearty when Dr. Muck came t 
his place and twice he had to turn to " 
audience in acknowledgment when he 
already opened his score and lifted 
stick. Again the company rose in 
honor, but Mr. Higginson, for some reasih 
did not renew his usual greeting to 
‘eonductor. Long and loud, also, was 
: applause for both orchestra and leader 
‘the end of the ‘“Eroica’’ symphony and! 
Strauss’s “Don Juan.’’ To the listene!? 
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I had feared that we might not i 
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cause the presence of Dr. Muck and of 







































































































oth’ concerts “Dr: Muck and the men 
seemed on Saturday evening to carr yet 
higher or deeper, as the music asked, the 
pright or the darksome incandescence of 
Beethoven’s melodies and to intensify the 
mournful clangors and the tossing rhythms 
of the Funeral March. It became music 
for heroes. They seemed, likewise, to ex- 
cel themselves in the tonal vividness, the 
energy of imagination and projection, the 
nervous force and the creative energy that 
make theme and progression, delineation 
and. development in ‘Don Juan’”’ an irre- 
sistible intoxication. Yet the applause was 
less than on the day before—one more 
proof, perhaps, of the gradual shifting of 
the centre of gravity, so to Say, at the 
Symphony Concerts from that of Saturday 
evening to that of Friday afternoon. The 
change has been discernible for three years 
past and now it is the audience of the so- 
called and absurdly named ‘‘rehears‘11s”’ 
that is more eager, intent, responsive and 
stimulating. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
BEGINS 34TH SEASON 


PROGRAMME CLASSICAL, 


“MADE IN GERMANY’’ 
Adv. ——— Od. 17 / 
Fine, Indeed, and Sensibly Varied, 


_ Beginning With Beethoven and 
Ending With Weber. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME, 
Beethoven—Heroic Symphony. 
Brahms—Variations on a Haydn Theme. 


Strauss—‘‘Don Juan.’’ Tone poem. 
Ty sé 
Weber—‘‘Euryanthe’’ overture. 


This programme might be labelled ‘‘Made 
in Germany,” and it was purely orchestral, 
a matter which we always approve of. Dr. 
Muck was welcomed with even more than 
the usual cordiality when he took the. 
stand, for there was some doubt about our 
getting him out of the European cauldron, 
and when we found not only our German 
| CON, “tor, but some excellent Austrian, 
Fre and Belgian players saved to us 
(MM. Holy, Longy and Lenom, for exam- 
ple) we were glad to see that the war had 
not destroyed our symphonic art. Many of 


the audience rose as the conductor entered 
to do him honor. 

There was not quite the ensemble in the 
opening Symphony that we shall get by: 
mid-season, but there was such an excel- 
lent reading of the work, and so much of ! 
hearty enthusiasm, that the old work was’ 
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, quite as definite programme-music, not. 
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as virile and pow -@s ever. It was’ 
born of war. Every great war leaves mu- 
note i by bien and a century ago Europe. 
Present. st as universal throes as at 
t remains to be seen whet na 
Strauss will give us an orehasttal coment 
of the present turmoil which shall s : 
beside the ‘‘Heroic” symphony. 

In listening to the great first rennin! 
of the warlike work, it is. pa, to renee 
ber the apothegm of Beethoven, “Byen 
when music pictures something ugly i it 
must itself remain beautiful.” The stort ; 
gusts of passion of the passages at the’ 
end of the closing theme, and in the de- 
velopment of this first movement are not 
hideous, as the battle scene in ‘‘Helden- 
leben.’’ bits 

The funeral march must have appealed 
to many who are grief-stricken over the 
sufferings of the present, and the oboe-. 
playing here demands especial praise, as’ 
well as the nobility of the cello theme. 
The light-hearted swing of the Scherzo was.’ 
exhilarating, and the few sterner measures, 


coming like a clash of swords, a memory 


crowd, was made in effective contrast. But 
the finale, although well-played, never 
seems to us a worthy climax of the work 
Like the finales of the violin concerto, the 
emperor concerto and even the great ninth 
Symphony, it does not assimilate well with . 
What has gone before. 


But, after all, what Boston craves just 
now is a powerful Baseball Symphony, 
with the most brilliant runs, the most phe- 
nomenal base-playing, and a noble score— 
say 3 to 1, winding up with ‘‘The Land of 
the Free and the Home of the Braves.” 
Brahms’ Variations are a peculiar kind of 
musical intellectuality. He was able to 
turn and twist a theme into a dozen in- 
Renious shapes. Such a talent is a dan- 
serous thing, for it leads the composer to 
continue the transformations until the 
auditor loses interest unless he be a 
trained musician; it is apt to become ‘‘mu- 
sician’s music’ before it comes to its end. 
Probably Havdn's own march-like theme 
was more appreciated by many than its | 
marvellous transformations. But in these 
variations one could easily recognize the | 
especial excellences of the orchestra, as. 
each department passed in review. Violins, 
clarinets, oboes, bassoons, flutes, horns, 
etc., all stood in the limelight a little: 
while. There were fine contrasts and ex= 
cellent balance, so that one could follow. 
the form amidst all its metamorphoses, up! 
to the triumphant ending. : 


of heroic deeds, amid the chatter of the 


“Don Juan’’ is not Strauss’ greatest. 
work, but it is exciting nevertheless, and 
even if one is not entirely in sympathy 
with the hero’s scientific investigations 
of the female sex, and his rather exact-. 
ing search after an ideal, the orchestra- . 
tion is sparkling and difficult; and the 
jugglery of figures attractive, It is not 







quite as clear a set of pictures, as the 
baby and the Strauss familv. in \ the: 



































yt but nevertheless he is not a party 













the level ‘of “Zarathustra,” not sf 
of “Death and Transfiguration,” But it 
‘Was a great revelation to hear such a 
® ‘difficult score in the very first concert of 
the season. It had excellent ensemble 

and thrilling power. The violins did 
- wohderfully well, and it wes not the 
’ right kind of: weather for a “biting” 
string tone. In spite of this and of the 
sultry wimosphere of the hall the violin 
tones were anything but ‘“dead,”’ 

The horns and trumpets also come in for 
detailed praise; in fact it would be hyper- 
, critical to speak of any defect. I+ showed 

that the orchestral concerts are to be 
grander than ever this season. 

The wild deviltry of the work was spicily 
Caught up. This Don Juan is not exactly 
the Don Giovanni of Da Ponte a nd 
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whom 
careful mothers would Invite to a 
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ORCHESTRax PARTISANSHIP AND 


ITS ENVIES 

N) Trams. —QE.23 Vfy 
: A Mean and Comic Letter Against the 
Boston Orchestra That Is Going the 
_ Rounds in New York—’ 


{ EW things in this strange old world 
oe are more strange, bitter, envious 





: ‘udence 
» and deaf to reason and pruden | 


than partisanship in music, and tow 
Will go to sillier or meaner lengths to grati- 
fy their malevolence. Ten times a year the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra undertakes a 
concert in New York that fills Carnegie 
Hall to the last seat and of which the re- 
viewers usually write long and warmly. 
However they may judge the chosen pieces, 
they almost always find ample and stated 
reasons to applaud the work of the con- 
ductor and the men. The audiences, the 
flower of the concert-going public of New 
York are like minded. 
Now, sundry partisans of the resident 
orchestras cannot sit tranquil under these 
inevitable things, and an anonymous letter 
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SYMPHONY HALL 








Mozart, 


-EVE., OCT. 17, 714 
RETAIN THIS CHEOK /. 
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be as great as j 
five, 






The technique displayed pr¢ at» 
that all of our old favorites he ve retur 
Only we miss the excellent ‘Uraek, and es- 
pecially our fine clarinettist, MM Grisez, 
We seem to have bad luck with clarinet- 
tists, for the best one we ever heard is at 
the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, and nov’ 
another one is swallowed up by the war. 

Weber's theatrical music formed a showy 
end to the concert. The contrasts here 
were very sharply drawn, but Weber | 
Stands these abrupt transitions very well. |’ 
There is the glare of the footlights in all 
his overtures, and they are easily compre- 
hended by the average auditor. '*KMury- 
anthe’’ made a showy end to.a fine and 

varied programme. The 84th 
of the Symphony Orchestra will 
ts 33 predecessors. 






season 


> ” € 
from one such has been the round . i 
newspapers in New York and has inevitably | 


\ 


oozed out of “office gossip’? into publicity. || 


= TT - 


_the concerts of the Boston band. Rhett 
“ness is business’ ana “local industries, 
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Secoud Balcony 


The writer proclaims himself “one inter- 
ested in the welfare of New York's a | 
phony orchestras’’; he complains of me 
slighting manner’’ in which their cindy he 
are reviewed, and of ‘‘the sloppy and alus 
ing praise’ that is heaped upon oper Ne 
the Boston orchestra ‘irrespective of Ne 
merit of the performance’’; he remembers 
“that New York capital is invested in New 
York orchestras,’ and he sees in visions 
that unlikely dav in which resident orches- 
trus will vanish from New York for lack p! 
support. Having thus relieved his |. 
turbed spirit, he rises to the height eal * 
argument. What, then, is the reme 4 
Not the bettering of the New York or 


a ae f 
chestras but the deprecatory ia sake SRY 








which advertise heavily (whereas the Bos; 
ton Orchestra has no need of such reclaim 
should be encouraged. Neither the review ™, 
ers nor the inanaging editors of the Ne 
York newspapers happen ‘“‘to be built tha | 
way.’’ Only partisanship in music is 0 


suc ean—and comic—stature. 
ata H. T. P. 
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| Thirty-Fourth — Season Begins 
With Cordial Appreciation on 
the Audience’s Part and Superb 
Playing by the Orchestra 








Symphony Hall—Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Karl Muck, conductor, first concert 
of thirty-fourth season.- The program : 
Beethoven, Symphony No. 3, in KE 
major, “Erotea,’ op. aD; 
stions on a theme of Josef Haydn, 
pRichard Strauss, tone poem, “Don 


p(ifter N. Lenau), op. 20; Weber, overture to 
} Euryanthe,.” 


. dba: 


The’ audience of the Friday afternoon | 


rehearsal was eager to show its pleasure 
in the return of Dr. Muck and his men 
gto the winter’s work. When the con- 
uctor appeared on the platform to open 
he performance, the season seat-holders 
n the floor and in the first baleony and 


balcony expressed their 
vith vigorous applause, 
of the symphony 
alled and recalled- until he made his 
men all stand up in acknowledgment, 

It was plain that everybody was glad 
that nothing had happened to interrupt 
he service of: the institution to the city. 
f anything was needed more than the 
‘ull subscription list for the year’s re- 
earsals to prove this, the handclapping 
of the first audience sufficed, 

But this audience which was so en- 
thusiastie for the cause of orchestral 
music in general was singularly un- 
toved by the significant portions of the 
erformanee itself, Dr, Muck is peculiar- 
'Y felicitous as a reader of passages of 
rchestral humor. The Boston publie 
“nows that well and has been pleased to 
Mdmit it again and again. But on Friday 
‘fternoon, when Dr. Muck gave the 
cherzo of the third Beethoven symphony 
n his best Style, even proving his 
horough practise of it with his men by 
mitting his time-beating in the merriest 
“ertion of the movement, the enthusiasm 
{ the house was not in evidence, The! 
Post perfunctory applause followed thes 


And at the end 





‘} style. 


flat | 


Juan” | 


, With that of the program book of the 
the listeners of the day in. the second |, 


gratification |,shows that there have been no great 


the conductor was ‘re- vFriday in the large volume of last spring. 









_purity. It is possible that the conductor 


J isted of late. 
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carries to. the extr 
}poem was read w 
It had. ase: 
' ticent.leader of the 
juts into those worke 
performed much and 
strong liking for. meg ati, 
| The orchestra has in general its fam- 
iliar full tone and alert attack and its 
unanimity of execution in all groups of 
voices, Its playing was frankly, almost 
boyishly, responsive to the loyalty which 
the public has expressed for it. Music 
}of unusual quality cannot but result 
from such relations as exist between art- 
jists and community. ‘The orchestra as 
a mechanism for tone picturing has not 
essentially changed since last May. And 
yet it is not the same in a number of 
jTespects. To begin with, the first violin 
section is not as it was. A comparison 
of the list of violinists on the left side 
‘of the platform in the Friday program 
book of the first concert of this season 


~) 













; 
; 


' 


last concert ‘of the season of 1913-14 


changes. Yet the tone did not flow on 


It did, however, flow in all its former 


desires to restrain the first violinists 
and bring the tone of the various depart- 
"ments into a. more classic balance. Such. 
4 purpose would be in keeping with Dr. 
‘Muck’s general inclination to have things 


Ain proper proportion and should lead to 


a more normal orchestra’ than has ex- 
Clarity. and elasticity are 
far more desirable imthe first Violin | 
section than force. Of course the situa- | 
tion was influenced on Friday by the. 
absence of two players at the doublebass } 
The upper part of the string har- | 


mony could not be permitted to obseure: 





The French horn department of the 
orchestra seems likely, if the promise of 
the first concert is fulfilled, to rise to. 
the excellence of. the string and wood- 
wind departments, The tone of the horns | 


Strauss wag ex-->-—— 
and true. 


and, in the fir 


traordinarily resilient 
_A new player, A.’ 
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t ehange in the quality of the wooawinu 
: lend. ‘To say that the change was one- 







‘of striking improvement would be to say ) 
too much. The appointment to this po- 
sition is not announced as _permanent. 
But permanent or temporary, it is one 
thes , |of the musical opportunities of the sea- 
ae it son in the United States. The wqoe~ | 


Symphony Hall. 





ae | wind section of the Symphony orchestra | 
iy | & is on the whole the most distinguished | 
Je | department of the organization. Three 
| great executants, masters of attack and | 
ah } of theme individualizing, play the parts | 
‘ana of first flute, first oboe and first bas: 
he soon. No artist is to be expected with | 
| only a week of rehearsing to catch the 
style of phrasing and the idea of tone 
: blend which has become the standard 
A | with Messrs. Maquarre, Longy and 


a a Ul. CONGERE. 
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IN MEMORIAM, CARDINER MARTIN LANE 








GUY ROPARTZ, SYMPHONY No. 4, C major, (played without pause) 


(First time in Boston) 











: CHADWICK, SYMPHONIC SKETCHES: Suite for Orchestra 
| I. Jubilee 
i II. Noel 
III. Hobgoblin 
; IV, A Vagrom Ballad 









SIBELIUS, a2) OVERTURE for full Orchestra, ‘“‘Karelia”’ Op. Io 


6) THE SWAN OF TUONELA Legend from the Fin- 
| | nish Folk-epic, ‘‘Kalevala”’ 


c) FINLANDIA Symphonic Poem for Orchestra, op.26 
i | No. 7 
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hl : he songs of the Southern : cing : som ‘ ny } aa f 
4 | . ae : ing. for’ thelt ‘harmonization, | rich, | played asa prelude to the programme: |! itereumonts thon ors Mister“ 

ja | | i uain avor, | | PoApa 

Paul p ‘Modern French W ork of ree ee Male orchestral color. Mr There _ were also played George W./j/‘‘the 30 days to come,” as the poetic 

a Ab | ey" , Chadwick was dang ame we Chadwick’s “Symphonic Sketches” for Sg ao: oes sap cay it. And finally ' ; 
a & | | | rom 8 | ; e ' cen 
ie: Good Musicianship, - pela lias alias orchestra, and three short composi-]] was with eainael Prine Ry igre no . Sid : 


loor. : 
Sibelius’ three pieces are of epic char- tions by Sibelius: the Karelia over-|)Pecially, was applauded, and the com- 


ture; the “Swan of Tuonela,” after Salata ante wwree 0 bow he eer 
ian episode of the Finnish “Kalevala,” | The Ropartz symphony is in three 
and the symphonic poem, “Finlandia.” | movements, which follow each other 

without pause. It is strongly reminis- 
cent of Franck, with whom Ropartz 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| REMARKABLE COLORING studied composition. It is the work of 
| 
| 





acter. In matters little whether he 
bodeful sinister melan- 


ui ' Pieces by Mr Chadwick and Three does a rage Ro mouth of the swan of 


the black, broad river of Finnish my- 


oe | tholi i the martial cry of 

fh | by Sibelius Played, re i avi ‘purposefulness OF ue ot 
| ; 9 i tional rather an per- 
8; esin. O abr 2phiy pie recline: the speech of a people 


al was| rather than an individual. 
Ber ee, STepieny. Pe The grouping of the three numbers 


held yesterday afternoon. Dr Muck was fortunate. 
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Tnese pieces are not among the most] teacher. Idioms "ar : Paavo Prevent 
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In ree on cy later 
. | conducted. symphonies Sibelius has been aeep in important and _ distinctive music of} harmonic progressions orchestral ] a 
/Mozart—Masonic Funeral Music. despair to the extent of monotony. Here Bee u ; or , , col- $I 
| : y re (In Memoriam: Gardiner Martin Lane.) he speaks of National sorrow, it is true, Sibelius, although “The Swan from Bg Mle mnscend pry rar in the treatment ; | 
6 | IM Ropartz—Fourth symphony, C major. put there are pages of noble resignation, Tuonela’” is 2 very beautiful and at- n gures, but, unfortunate- j : 
ia! ig 4 AON? img aor be tea of exhortation, of rousing rebellion, of mospheric composition and irresistibly Y, 4 lack of Franck’s splendid grasp | . 
rT: : | | Chadwick—Symphonic Sketches. unconquerable pride. These numbers, ane in’ ea’ Arne O a it bes form and Franck’s clearness of | 
Sibelius—‘‘Karelia,”” ‘‘The Swan of Tuonela,” | 4, the others, were Played by Dr Muck sincere In ite JNEPeAvON Ane Ne Mod. TF vising and resources: th Gavkinameell | 
1 abe porcmamadl and the orchestra with the perception The orchestral coloring is very Te-!Qne thinks that: after all thi 7 h |! 
It was to be expected that Ropartz, a} and virtuosity that is synonymous with markable. It is, indeed, as though not iy not too native with és af sag , j 
; ! true and recognized pupil of Cesar ' these concerts. Particularly wes the ! i ane Se aduartiae Pe oar Z%, an ; 
performance of-the symphony well con- dom of Death. The tonal background e at this is es- 7 


for the solo of the English horn, sim. Le an unoriginal symphony. 


ple as it appears, is a piece of mas- 
terly instrumentation. And how ad- 
mirable was the solo playing of tne 
English horn! 

The ‘‘Finlandia”’ is a fiery, patriotic 
composition, very clearly and strongly 
written, and it can be played with 
overwhelming fury. The Karelia over- 
ture is for uS too heavily orchestrated, 
and, clear as the form is, and the mat- 
ter skilfully presented, this is one of « 
: most conventional compose }' 


is Franck, should have reflected something sidered and well executed. 
of the thought and style of the master. |} ~ Mr Amato, the eminent baritone of 
Vincent d’Indy’s tribute to his col-|;the Metropolitan Opera House, will be 
; | league’s appreciation of their teacher || heard in numbers from Saint-Saens’ 
wv is a beautiful and generous one. It is}| “Henry VIII" and Handel’s “‘Serse 


“ 7% The 
y r th the influence of || (‘Largo’) at the next concerts. : 
i | Seek has molded the writer of this || orchestral numbers will be Brahms sec- 


| tana’s overture to 
symphony. It mirrors at times that re-|}ond symphony, Smetar | 
flective cast of mind in which he mused The Sold Bride’? and Enesco’s suite for 


upon spiritual rather than temporal orchestra, op 9. 


i" | things. It has something of the se-} 
renity. It radiates something of the} 4 4 
heavenly light. It is not obvious music, i= 
, 


and will not arouse the general public 
to demonstrations, but it reveals indi- 
viduality, a clear musical sense and at- 
tains beauty if not always inspiration. 
In absorbing his teacher’s manner, Ro- } 
partz has not been merely a copyist. | 
There are traces here of other control- | 
than’ in the diatonic scale. There is a | wan (taut, 
directness, . sincerity, for the Brenter } ss > we ¥ 
art a spontaneity of expression, ye ; ( ‘h d k d S b | 
s§ music that does not reveal too eagerly |) aqwicK an 1ID@Iil- 
ae | its secrets, as though the author, fear- 
mo ful inst jaded or a hs Fa Spy ory in 
‘ shou not at once harken, had made Al 2d R 
doubly sure of his part. us SO on eC-~- 
The symphony as a whole—the four 
ito aon Lege ged are Dey ec bi Sa 
out pause—is not of equal interest. The h | P 
scherzo is less fertile in ideas. There is €arsa rogramme 


t broad and songful treatment of tne 
heme, but this section is less well sus- 
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‘marked physiognomy, and hence do: 
not lend themselves too well to the. 


themes have not a clearly i | re 
j 
cyclic treatment. There are places HI 








: ray of tight pierced to the King- 





DB to ae this symphony lacks hon- 

. Ol purpose. It is an earnest and | he 

Camp Meeting Tunes very sincere effort, and at the best, | | aM CPD OE, 
Mr. Chadwick’s symphonic sketches! there is a certain open-air serenity ot - 7 He Pa af 

are assuredly among his best compo- « feeling that compensates in a measure 

sitions for orchestra. Granted the sen-. for its short-comings. But it cannot 

timentality of the ‘‘Noel,” it is honest. P&, catalogued, by any stretch of the] i ) | 

ly felt. The most commonplace move-,. JUdsment, as a work which takes a}: | AA Meh b 

ment is the scherzo, which depends far’ place among the significant productions {| | rE SUED EL 

more upon orchestral tricks than upon Of the modern French school. Be ee a 


tions. 






ing minds,’ ‘‘Tristan and Isolda’’ must 
‘have been well known to him, and he has 
observed, if not too seriously emulated, 
the pursuits of the modern French 


school. There is something of the whole i 
tone harmonic basis, but it is not as 
though the writer had _ laboriously 








an inherent originality of ideas for its. 


FOU NSE See mn eM GE tt AW. 
effect. The “Jubilee’’ movement has, ! , f is 
much real humor and some camp-meét- ; | y | Mm 
ing tunes that are happily treated, even ! a ae 
though again this verges perilously on | j ah . in) @ 
| + 4. oR 





i 7 taught himself to compose in this rather 


™ so at 
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the sentimental. But the prize of the’ 
four movements is,the Vagrom Ballad. . 
It is a native and an unvarnishea. 
mood—music that only an American 
composer could write, and music that 





could only have come from Mr. Chad-: 
wick among American composers. A 
lugubrious prelude by the bass clarinet 
is heard, and then a rowdy tramp’s 





i } ‘hy iined, less direct and convincing than ditty, strongl hy : 
a Be) .e two which precede. While not the Set, Sly rhythmed, devil-may- BK, 
to by | ystic nor the man of exalted thought : BY OLIN DOWNES sacks ae © aay: art lag ean vg a i 
| e@ motive o ach’s G 





at was Cesar Franck, Ropartz re- ; 
ets in the first half of his symphony The symphony of D major of Guy 


_ jntrospective vision, the power to ; 
ntemplate and commune, which has} Rop artz was played for the first time 
ways marked the creative minds to| in Boston at the public rehearsal of | | 


se call» beauty has answer | 
apoudlys rrr ees the Symphony orchestra yesterday af- 





minor organ fugue. A. call from a 
Stopped trumpet—one does not swear” 
that the composer has refrained from a... 
Parody of tne trumpet call from “o} 






2d Rehearsal—Mozart Music is 
in Memory of Mr. Lane. ~ te | 






“Leonore’’ overture. One is ready to 
believe queer things anywhere as the 
piece progresses. 
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often makes. the warmest admirer of 
Franck restive, impatient. Here and 
there is a suggestion of d’Indy, nor 
does the influence of the Wagner of 
‘Parsifal’ escape the hearer. 

Mr. Chadwick’s Symphonic Sketches, 


ee ae By PHILIP HALE. 

The second public rehearsal of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra took place 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
Dr. Muck conducted. The program was 


as follows: among the most genial of his composi- 
Mozart........,..........Masonte Funeral Music ;tions, should remind young composers 
(In memoriam: Gardiner Martin Lane). that orchestral music by an accom- 
9 syne oN Pod ca ot Oo 4. ¢ major! plished musician, thoroughly grounded 
eee AVS: ass ve scones in the technic of his art, can be light 
Symplionic Sketches: Suite for orchestra hearted, spirited, and even humorous, 
i yp oe prt inna 4 Prt 10. for ‘A Vagrom Ballad” is in admirable 
I GR Ea tigd heats oneia. burlesque vein, with the reckless song of 

| Finlandia,’’ honic r Op. : 
| 26, No. 7. symphonic poem, “?- | the tramp, the sly allusions to the 


| 7 
ie fue Ronart classics, the mysterious measures that 
a y Ropartz is a good Breton, He / give relief to the parodied pomp of song 

8 also a pupil of Cesar Franck. As ajand fanfares. To many of our com- 


: a | ————————— 
Cite Lhe frag But there is not thé prolixity that too 





Breton, he has written an opera on a | posers, young and old, are musically in. 


doleful dumps. They would tell of 
Oedipus or some nameless tragedy of a 
perturbed soul ill at ease with the in- 


Breton subject, incidental music for 
dramas, whose action takes place in 


Brittany, and orchestral works illus-| finite, or they write in Bunthornian vein. | 


trative of life, manners and customs in|Mr. Chadwick's spirited ‘‘Jubilee’’ with 
his loved province. His first symphony | its hints at “patting Juba,”’ the ‘Noel,’ 
is based on a Breton choral: his cata-| With its direct and obvious sentiment; 
logue includes a Breton. Landscape, a/| the fantastical ‘“‘Hobgoblin” and the 
Breton Sunday. In his first string quar-/ final sketch greatly pleased the audi- 
tet he makes use of Breton folk-songs, | ence. The composer was present and 
His devotion to his province is equalled | bowed in acknowledgement of the ap- 
only by that of Mrs. Micawber to Mr, | Plause, 

Micawber. Of the three pleces by Sibelius only 
‘That M. Ropartz is a pupil of Cesar| “The Swan of Tuonela” is wholly 
Franck is clearly shown in the music| worthy of his reputation. The ‘“‘Karelia’’ 
by him that I have heard and read.| overture is for a theatre or a garden 
As s00n as the apotheosis of Franck be-| concert, and even then it is not first- 
gan many claimed to be the pupil of| class of its kind, The music is common. 
this composer neglected while he was| Perhaps it would be more effective if it 
alive. This incensed the chief disciple. | were arranged for a brass band, The 
M. d’Indy, who has taken pains to give admiring Mrs. Newmarch, who accepts 
the. list of Cesar Franck’s genuine, Sibelius in bulk, finds in this overture 
Simon-pure pupils: warranted. M. Ro-| 4n ethnological significance. We do not 
partz’s name does not lead all the rest, | 80 to a concert to study ethnology. 
but he is one of the faithful and the A patriotic Finn may be fired to frenzy 
elect now living. by “Finlandia,” but this sort of musical 

This symphony in C major, played with-| thing bas been done better by lesser 
out pause, was performed for the first | composers. The symphonic poem sounds 
time in Paris three years ago this month. } like a “piece d’occasion.” The surpris- 
It might be described as a thoughtfully | ing feature of its history is that it did 
ogg ae carefully worked composi-| not take a prize offered by a society, 
tion, highly respectable, not too con-| academy, or a patron of the arts. The 
pap not affectedly modern. It is| music has a certain alcoholic spirit; it 
a a8 compelling inspiration. The| is sufficiently boisterous; but the “essen- 
eae a phd gy ih is neither high nor, tial earnestness and reasonableness of 
at oseing n the other hand, the em-| the Finnish people’’—to quote Mrs. New- 
nb : ph : of the generative theme,’’;) march again—are expressed in tones that 
cn lng — of Franck, is often in-|| even at the time of hearing make no im- 
laiealativ ere are a few pages of con-/| pression except that justice is not done 
there are nll aie nace AM eye by? bag yp 

nal pas- ut “The Swan of Tuonela’’ 
porn a A an Allegretto section there isa| poetic. One need not be pt 
ve ch ys ig ge dance tunes. The| with ‘“‘Kalevala,” the epic, to appreciate 
hirocgaer lig : td the work is the finale,| the strange gloom and indescribable 
This is lab n e nature pf a scherzo.| pathos of this music. Rare imagina- 
Fier ele - a 0 pagan de until the; tion here finds apt and complete ex- 
va al gentle measures of the! ate Bd reason of its. inherent 
° qualities s ‘‘Legend,’’ as per 
Siac el constant reminders of| was the feature of the oie. 
Hire i at ro ore han Spano The orchestral pieces to be played 
| ee rmula| next week are Brahms’s Symph 
of the ascending, questioning or dubita-! No. 2:.§8 ; Hey id 
ine . 8 metana’'s overture to ‘The 
Wigiiiee teinesie a Be ae 8 sae rey Apt al ME yc ding 
8S. There are! Pasquale Amato will sing an air f 

the-plaintive, sighing, episodic measures. — 
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“Henry VIII.” and “Om- 


Saint-Saens’s | TIL.” ¢ 
-bra mai fu’ from Handel's “Serse,”’ 
||the air popularly known as “Handel’s 
| Largo.” eh 4 ah 
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ROPARTZ’S MUSIC DISAPPOINTS | 


ANTICIPATIONS 


A Carved and Lifeless Symphony That 
- Eechoed Franck from Its Emptiness— 
The Puissant and Diverse Sibelius of 
Three Tone-Poems—Mr. Chadwick in 
His Best, Truest and Most American 
Vein 


| 
| 
| tle Soa 
| F Ropartz’s new symphony proved less 
| interesting and individual than there 
| was reason to expect at the Symphony 

Concert yesterday afternoon, the other 
more, while throughout conductor and or- 
chestra played them with the sense and the 
revelation of the particular voice and style 


finest distinctions. For the first time at 
'the Symphony Concerts three of Sibelius’s 
tone-poems were assembled in a single 
group: ‘“‘Karelia,’’ which .in strict form is 
an overture; “The Swan of Tuonela’”’ and 
the more familiar, ‘‘Finlandia.’? Each in 


the composer before he acquired his newest 
idiom and manner which, three weeks hence, 
Dr. Muck is to exemplify once more in a 
repetition of the puzzling and reprobated 
fourth symphony, heard for the first time 
last autumn. Whatever Sibelius writes, 
his music is usually stimulating to hear by 
its contrasts in matter and manner with 
much other music of our time; for, if ever 
a& composer went his own way—perhaps un- 
der the isolation of his solitary country 
house and his secluded life in Finland—it is 
Sibelius. : 

Contemporary composers tend to be dif- 
fuse and vague. Sibelius, in contrast, is 
terse and pregnant and three of his tone- 
poems fil] no more than half an hour. 
Often his fellows court the long thematic 
| thought that they can break into frag- 


Ee eo 


ments and use seriatim as it were. Sibe- 
lius’s musical ideas, on the other hand, 
are short-favored, as the old New England 
| word might put it, sharp of outline and con- 
| centrated of substance and feeling. He 
| acdresses his audience directly and in the 
three tone-poems of yesterday with a rela- 
_ tive simplicity and frankness of progression 
and modulation, of harmonic and instrumen- 
tal color. Not a few of his brethren lead 
their hearers through long and intricate 
periods that better prove their ingenuity 


modern orchestra suffices for Sibelius; to 
others he leaves the assembling of strange 


its kind, all three were stirring to ear and | 
feeling and all three were characteristic of ; 


pieces on the programme made amends and | 


of each that have become two of their . 


ee 


with high imagination and enkindled: po 


or multiplied instruments, Yet how con 


than their vividness of expression. The usual * made symphonic, 






pletely his music expresses itself and in-— 
fuses into the hearer the emotional im- 
pulses, the visions and the memories that — 
have prompted it! As economically and 
as fully as it is written, it accomplishes its_ 
expressive ends. | vin 


In the three pieces of yesterday these 
ends were diverse indeed. “The Swan of 
Tuonela” is tone-painting and nothing 
else that, with a hint from title and pro- 
sramme, shall transmit to the hearer the 
aspect and the atmosphere of a visualized 
scene—the dark, fringed and still river. 
of the Finnish Hades and upon the) 
black and rippleless waters, a white 
and singing swan swimming its circles. 
And now and then leafage and waters” 
shall shiver as though the breath of ever-— 
lasting mysteries had ruffled them; and_ 
once the song of the swan shall seem to 
flood the stillness; and as it dies away, 
the listening spirits of the dead. shall: sigh 
with its last breathings. How vividly the » 
music achieves the picture, not merely in - 
the poignant and mysterious. melody of 
the swan, in its echoes out of the shad- 
ows, in its long rise and fall, and in its | 
final fiutterings, but also in its insistent” 
suggestion of the. stillness and the re. 
moteness of the scene, of the surrounding: 
blackness and the white and floating 
pinions, of the tremulous and . ghostly 
listeners. Here is sound that summons: 


' stillness and colorful music that yet 
' paints in black and white. 


Of another sort is “Karelia,” overture 
or tone-poem that would catch into tones 
the moods that one of the softer Finnish 
landscapes and one of the livelier Finnish 
folk evoked in Sibelius—sturdy music, coji- 
ored through and through with the white 
sunshine and the recurring shadows of the 
north, moving to heady rhythms that Dr, 
Muck’s instinct for the beat of music made 
headier still; now swinging forward as in 
stout peasant dance, now expanding and 
flooding through the orchestra in a cli- 
max of sympathetic emotion; music that 
sounds as though it were written in a heat” 
and under irresistible impulse. Akin yet 
diverse is the ampler and sterner “Fin- 
landia.’”? The music begins in sombre im- 
agery; it rises into sombre splendor 48 
though Sibelius were stirred by some 
veiled and grim image of his country: - 
Emotion swells in him; the music sweeps 
forward in long progressions or the stark 
phrases fall like blows. They begin to” 
move restlessly; the music rustles with ' 
the stirring of all the Finns; the host 
springs forward; its visions lead it; there 
is climax of fulfilment. “Finlandia” 1s) 
national music, but national music written | 
er: a national hymn, if ,the listener likes 


Ce 
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so to respond to it, but a national hymn” 
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For interlude, as it seemed, betw 2 y 
Ropartz’s symphony and these pieces of 
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Mourning’—stood Mr. Chadwick’s robustly 
gay or gently sentimental “Symphonic 
Sketches,” first and happily discovered for 
the Symphony Concerts by Dr. Muck and 
rewarded, as usual, with rounds of ap- 
plause that finally brought the composer to 
his feet in his modest place in: the audience. 
Mr. Chadwick is, indeed, fain to write im- 
passioned tone-poems 1n modern idiom 
about the loves of Antony and Cleopatra 
or the incarnations of Aphrodite. He used 
to labor upon grave symphonies in the man- 
ner of Brahms. His ambition and in some 
respects his accomplishment have praised 
‘phim, but he seems most his natural, his 
spontaneous, his finely achieving self in 
these simpler and lighter pieces like the 
“Symphonic Sketches’ of yesterday, the 
little symphony that Dr. Muck revived last 


winter and the amiable quertet that “The 
' Kneisels”’ 


reproduced a year ago. Who 
from “Aphrodite” and “Antony, and Cleo- 
patra” would suspect Mr. Chadwick as a 
humorist in music? Yet he is clearly such 


in the first and the fourth of the sketches. 


SS eS 


these two pieces are such, 
less we have 


and an American humorist to boot, since 
his humor is of tne tonally unexpected. 
The tone-poems labor for passion along. 
their course; try as he may Mr. Chadwick 
cannot write erotic music; but how exuber- 
antly the “Jubilee” of the first sketch and 
“The Vagrom Ballad’ of the fourth flow 
along. 

f ever there was American music, also 
In us all, un- 
been warped and withered 
out of all sentient being ,is the desire ‘“‘to 
#0 on the loose,’ and what is ‘‘Jubilee’’ 
but symphonic music’ gone on a spree, but 
Stopping occasionally to poetize along the 
way, and so to climb the heights of sSym- 
phony concerts? And poets, as we all 
know, have their sprees, like the rest of us 
—sometimes a little oftener—and ply their 
imagination in the course of them. And 
who but an American would write a sym- 
phonic ditty of tramps, call it a ‘Vagrom 
Ballad,” not quite dare to rhyme “rum” 
with “bum,” but boldly quote Bach on the 
xylophone, and then pause for musing, as 
though the sentimentalist that is in Mr. 
Chadwick—and most of us Americans— 
had come along, too? Moreover, when he 
is frankly sentimental, as in the little 
adagio of the mother and her baby on a 
Christmas Eve, he is homely, tender 
wholesome, in our average American way, 
and he finds twenty times more expressive 
tones for it than he did for Egyptian lusts 
or Cyprian glamours. The tonal whimsies 
of the scherzo of Puck are American, too. 
No heavy-footed British hob-goblin is this 
sprite, but @ nervous American urchin. 
When Mr. Chadwick chooses to write in 
his most spontaneous and distinctive vein 
there is no American composer so thor- 
oughly and naturally American. And his 
light vein is his best. Once upon a time 
@ shrewd manager said that he might have 


ate Mr. Lane that | * 
concert—Mozart’s “Masonic 
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_As for the new symphony, it is one thing 
for César Franck to write according to the 
Franckian formulas and in the Franckian 





that plays through the music that each 


the Franckian intonations they also in- 
dividualized them and made them in more 
or less degree their own characteristic 
method and utterance. Dupare added 
subtlety to them; Bréville glamors them 
rosily; d’Indy has amplified, intensified 
and exalted them till, as some say, he 
excels his master. | 

In Rorartz’s symphony, however, so far as 
one hearing disclosed its matter and man- 
ner, there is no such individualizing of the 
I'ranckian heritage. He is unmistakably 
master of it. No symphony could more 
Closely follow the “cyclic” formula from 
the generative measures whence the 
musical thoughts spring, through their 
ascents and descents, their contrasts and 
interplay until they finally vaporize into 
the air. The melodies are delicately in- 
cisive, especially when Ropartz confides 
them to the penetrating and Plaintive 
voices of the wood choir with light tink- 
lings of the harps to point them. They 
broaden in grave and suave expansions 
against a background of vaporous har- 
monies, they rise and break in. soft 
clangors; they flow in melting and some- 
times lovely phrases, or they wander 
about—a little aimlessly—in the higher 
registers of the strings. 

Now all this is Franckian, even if it is 
touched here and there with the acid har- 
monies, the acrid modulations or the sharp- 
edged climaxes of the other and greater 
disciple, d’Indy. These, however, seemed 
willed passages: Ropartz’s natural voice 
runs in subdued Franckian tones out of 
which nearly all vitality and individuality 
have oozed away. Instead of the deep in- 
tensity of Franck’s passionate moods of 
sublimated aspiration, Ropartz can attain 
no more than a dreamy longing. For 
Franck’'s ecstatic visions in tones he sub- 
stitutes a beatific grace, In lieu of 
Frarck’s noble exaltation, Ropartz medi- 
tates piously. The homely gaiety of 
Franck—the joy of a simple spirit in sim- 
ple things—becomes in Ropartz no more 
than amiable tonal pleasantry. A unique 
personality speaks out of Franck’s music 
and speaking animates it; Ropartz’s sym- 
un Setdyg no impression of a clear in- 

viduality rst 
exhaling from it. Ce ae eee 

From beginning to end, e 
happy strokes of detail, it is onesies 
work and Ropartz in the fiftieth year of his 
age should have left such doing: three 


idiom and another thing for Guy Ropartz, | 
forty odd years afterward, to be as faith- | 
ful to both. With the master’s teachings, | 
Franck’s pupils absorbed a fidelity to them | 


—_—— “ 


and every one subsequently wrote—d’Indy’s | 
and Chausson’s, Duparc’s and Bréville’s. | 
Yet when they and all the rest followed | 
the Franckian procedures and spoke with | 
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modelled 


skilfully 
and the Franckian colors laid on with an - 
adroit hand; superficially, the carver of 
the music has caught the Franckian feel- 
ing, yet within the symphony is empty 
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of all the vitalizing emotions and the 
| kindling personality that make Franck’s 
‘music what it is. And in technical per- 
| fections,: flawless jointure, the laying of 
| paragraph and paragraph and almost 
phrase and phrase impeccably side by 
side, Ropartz’s symphony is a carven 
music. Try as they might Dr. Muck and 
his men could not animate its delicate 
incisiveness, its meandering suavities, 
its gravely gentle clangors, its momen- 
tary explosions. There are moods in 
hearers that invite such music; there are 
quite as many in perverse human na- 
ture that almost resent it. nm, Tt. F. 
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The Impending New Symphony 
these columns 
of Ropartz as man, com- 
about music. Here 
follows today a note about the new 
symphony, his fourth, that is to make 
him known virtually for the first time in 
Boston at the Symphony Concerts of to- 
morrow and Saturday. Like the article 
of yesterday, it is from the hand of Mr. 
PP. G, Clapp. 

Ropartz’s fourth symphony (Boston, Bos- 
ton Music Co., 1914) received its first manu- 
script performance in October; 1911, at a 
Lamoureux concert under Camille Chevil- 
lard: it was then praised by several of the 
Parisian critics, among them the composer 
Bruneau. The symphony is played without 
pause, but divides itself naturally into 
three divisions, almost into three move- 
ments. It is scored for only three more 
instruments than are found in Beethoven’s 


Yesterday 
some account 
poser and writer 


Leonore overture (No. 3)—bass clarinet, 
tuba and harp. 
Allegro moderato, C major, 4-4. After 


two measures of the accompaniment figure, 
the principal theme, consisting of a rising 
figure of four notes and then figures de- 
1ived from it, is announced quietly by the 
first violins in their low register. The 
theme climbs an octave higher; the in- 
strumentation becomes richer. The violins 
have a counter theme, and the principal 
theme is proclaimed broadly by four norns. 
A new figure in triplets is introduced by 
the horns; there is a long transition, with 
a gradual modulation toward E major. 
The second theme is not announced at 
once, and when it does come it is pur- 
nosely not so striking as the principal 
| theme. The development section is long, 
and not only is the foregoing material all 
used, but new ideas are allowed contin- 
nally to grow out of it. The climax of the 
division is when, after a long and mysteri- 


ous insistence on a chord of C-sharp minor, 
the principal theme bursts forth with the 
The principal 
the 


full orchestra in C major. 
theme dominates the recapitulation, 


“the “triplet figure lof 
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. “e of the transition ‘hi: s its say) 
the second theme is only touched upon) 
At the close various brass instruments 
answer each other in a curious descending. 
call which later becomes the first .two- 
notes in the theme of the second move- 
inent. eset 

If there is more than a little Franck in 
the principal theme, if there are too many — 
relapses into C major, s the 


: nevertheless 1 ee. 
first movement atones for these 
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katt 
faults by its richness and warmth, its ra-. 
diant happiness and beauty. By dint of 
beautiful melody and harmony, real power 
in the broader and statelier passages, and. 
masterly instrumentation the first move-_ 
inent makes and should make its mark, 
with promise of something still better to 
follow. What happens? it 

Adagio, E minor, 4-4. The English horn, - 
accompanied softly by strings, intones an 
obviously manufactured melody of neutral . 
emotional content over a rambling har- 
monic procedure. Presently a twice re- 
peated sudden and inexplicable dissonance, 
followed by aimless attempts to modulate, 
lails adequately to prepare the’ way for a 
graceful clarinet melody, allegretto, B 
major (shifting rhythms), which is pretty 
and pleasing, but wholly out of keeping. 
with what has gone before. The Bng-- 
lish horn theme, now in the strings, takes 
a dance-like form, which, after one more 
appearance each in turn of the graceful 
melody, the original adagio theme, the in- 
explicable dissonance and the aimless at- 
tempt at modulation, is put through its 
paces in a futile and uninteresting fugato. 
By way of compensation, perhaps, the 
graceful melody now gains and keeps the 
upper hand for some time. The climax 
occurs with the dance-like figure in the 
trumpets, answered by the _ horns; then 
there is a return to the original mood, | 
with some new material. <A lame transi-— 
tional passage leads to: Ae 

Allegro molto, C minor, 3-4. This “4 
scherzo finale opens with a rude theme for | 
Strings derived from a subsidiary motive — 
for trumpet in the first movement, over a 
running accompaniment derived from the 
dance-like figure in the second movement, . 
This main theme of the scherzo finale is’ 
stated and developed at some length, 
Reminiscences from the previous move- — 
ment, but always of subordinate material, — 
are freely employed. There is modulation” 
through various keys. New themes are 
plentifully derived from old sources, some _ 
perhaps from outside the symphony. At 
the close the rhythm, mood and some of 
the material of the first movement are re- 
established; the quiet close recalls the 
opening and principal theme of the whole. 
composition, and v6 
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is quietly impressive—~ 
what a pity that its quiet impressiveness 
could not have been enhanced by a preced=” 
ing climax instead of an. anti-climax! ~ 
Beautiful, however, the ending is, and it’ 
will probably succeed with the unwary in) 
obliterating the impression that. the seher 

zo finale is the weakest part of the, work. 
where it should be the strongest. an 
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regular symphonic “fiovements, however. 

ood cerca to's eae emit There was { k bliged to rise from his seat in| ideas vacuuue oe 
and worked to a strong cimax. r wick was oblige or / | : . Patan 
clear melodie line in spite of some involved the audience, and bow many times. Dr. Muck’s New Pieces Tram oP 8.) a 


harmony, and often there were heavy out- . ——— | psn Symphony Hall this afternoon. 


bursts contrasted with mysterious pas- The concert now cume to its Finnish come other and interesting particu- 

sages of softest character, which gave, like | with three Sibelius numbers. Of these | lars of the novel pieces that Dr. 

some of Mahler’s works, the impression of : we like the “Finlandia” best, for it tells! Muck purposes to include in the Sym-- 

NEW WORK BY ROPARTZ programme music, but with its story un- a story that ought to appeal to every phony Concerts—if only the publishers 
told. ! lover of freedom. It was written in 1894, of the music can succeed in sending 

WAS WELL RECEIVED: The. Adagio was strikingly sombre and | when Finland was still a nation. Its to Boston the scores and the parte: the 

| 'mysterious, the Intermezzo being in strong earnestness was almost a prophecy. Small he long since ordered of them. Frown 

ha, of 2. £) contrast. There was something Brahms- wonder that it was prohibited by Russia, Schénberg he has chosen the “Five Little | 

’ . d like in the Allegretto, and a captivating for it was the voice of Liberty. Its Pieces,” with which conductors usually! 
Mozart 5 Masonic Funeral Musi rhythm. A new Adagio after this seemed themes are not actual folk-songs, but make their beginnings with the composers 


saga | tad $j ius s horoughly caught up _ the sit inp Mite ; 
: : ake innovation in form, but could Sibelius so t Shit) ; from Stravinsky one or more f 
Played in Honor of Mr. Lane, wae ae, oa an introduction to the spirit of his country that his own themes suites arranged from his ballets pee ye 
Finale. The last named had not so much are.sometimes mistaken for the songs of all odds his most representative work; 
and Chadwick’s Spicy Sketches. to say for itself, but the orchestration was : the people. from Ropartz and from Volbach respect-_ 
, wea) | Naturally then, complexity, learned -; “i 
zood. ively a symphony. Furthermore, * Dr, 


; modulation, juggling of cross rhythms, 
By Louis C. Elson. In this there was even a reminiscence of can AMM we. ‘plitee pale ti Ae Aivant and Muck purposes to make known for the 
PROGRAMME Ropartz’s teacher, but not enough to call ( rf yh | 


plagiarism. The work was well received simple, yet majestic and leading to a eu tthe a rs 
Mozart. Masonic Funeral Music. ae one . a eet . fe very lofty climax. The notes of combat 4°" oA © ~=youth, ssorngold, ayd a 
(in memory of Gardiner M. Lane.) | aithough Races count if we es 30 a are contrasted with a tender theme of symphonic poem after Ibsen’s drama, 
ee ot Fourth Symphony. (First time perfectly understood on a firs caring. hope, and the end is triumphant enough ‘Brand, by the Norwegian composer, 
n Boston. caarenenen : as fil- ' Sverdrup. And it is | ikely 
. | il Dp. And it is not unlikely that the 
Chadwick. Symphonic Sketches. An Orches- Chadwick's Svmphoniec sketches are de- ; to indicate that cq rege Reng tbe vex scores and the parts of some ~of’ thes 
tral Suite. liciouslv , The ‘ ‘ ment Dr. Muck gave s ‘ : ae GER AY 30 Re cy, 
iclously unconventional. They are so | ent. aces lle’ o | Reg | 
at) Sete eveh ae 8. : : : , ss > on the shelves of . ‘ic FS 
Sibelius. ‘‘Karelia’’ overture. thoroughly American in humor that we 2 power. It could not have been more mt vceene, ‘VEU Be American pub 
The swan of Tuonela. doubt if any foreigner can understand or deafening if it had been played on Krupp lishers of‘ music and communication ig 
Finlandia. Rican, be Amy: pris : + their still open, if slow, with Paris, Berlj 
hat chestral concert, vesterday Pe fully in sympathy with them. There is howitzers, and the trumpets gave hatpele , 3» Berlin and 
ae tn Byrnphony ‘eG he “ale pa a vein of humor in the nature of this com- | fierce figure with grand power. a. 


¢ ‘U0 * is st en- 
good contrasts and with one noveltv. The Poser that is unfortunately very rare in : The ‘Swan of Tuouela is prone Sine = 
lack of: ty a t these great concerts the leading American composers. He can | lirely soft and mysterious, as "hid ee By 
n ice eee B ripe Ra bai paint rpc cy compose an “‘Aphrodite,’’ or the most in- demands, and it is sombre to a 8 


aibaee Y OF felt, and Sometimes ? brilliant tricate fugues, and can also produce a gree. We admire its picturesque monotony, 
vogalist seems almost an intrusion, to . 
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thée Na hlace Musi bove the star svs- SUccessful comic opera, or a wild bit of : and its violoncello theme was played in tne 
ee bern 8 teed ope : echo | el . el gy ee Slum orgie as the finale of this Suite. Those | most beautiful manner. It is a. superb ot i 
oe oe nUmper was not sor Who know of his playful bits of skilful trayal of that melancholy which is innate 


iticism, nor intende * applau;s al- ' 
criticism, nor intended for applause (al counterpoint (crab canons and the like) with the true Finn. 


poe da +h esl polls ahs ipida ohana’ sya sent to friends, or of his playful poems, 4 “Karelia” was in excellent contrast. 
tonian. But we pata 9 Hom th; : Mods et in private life, recognize this charming Here there was peasant dance and festiv- 
work wae not lntanted for " baa va Wi T it element in his character, and the public ity, lively rhythms and trumpet blares. aN : 

Wy pied ; sali sy hap yr pt have glimpses of it in his orchestral works The programme was not over-long, yet Sree ns én, * Qet Py | 
sates hee, for about a dozen instru- semi-occasionally several left before the last group. We te A. 
ments, including a now obsolete Basset- ' ate ds are Ne ; : : ae + oe ar : he . . 
MET. S.. thieh nove) clarinette ty? The Symphonie Sketches, then, are in advise the auditors not to do so in the Dr. Muc Gives Satisfa tory 
honored the memory of Brothers Mecklen- that mood which Beethoven called ‘‘aufge- repetition of this programme tonight, for | Lf 
burg and UEsterhazy of Mozart’s Masonic knoepft.’’ There is a kind mixture of plan- | these final numbers are specimens of the Reading of French Composi- 

aE : ae ide ee tation dreams and of circus festivity in ! nost loft and most genuine modern 
Lodge. The mournful tone of the basset- tation dr which hakids thi mek Sele ae : sesh y . x 19 
horn is coming back in some modern |JUbilee,’’ which begins the set. Parts o music. tion—George W. Chadwick’s 
scores, and we hope that Sometime the this and of the Finale might be a Western 8 ia R 
brilliant color of the discant-trumpets, mining town ee a frolic, or a hanging-day atl a rut of Sibelius | Piece Is Warmly Applauded 
with their very narrow tubes and shallow ™Jssissipp! OF LOSS, | SUL the sweetness of | ‘Two other quasi-novelties stand also) 
mouth-pieces (of a still earlier epoch) may Relay AN teh Mit cy cen Med caisson if ; Dr Muck’s programme—Sibelius’s tone 
sb : S + a ' raj : ‘ , . 157. *he ony Jr. WILUCK & > ; . ; ' bes 

also be restored to the modern tonal hetacetuvion fe Meee ae , yoem, “The Swan of Tuonela and his SYMPHONY HALL—~Boston Symphon 
palette. Penney deer Any ppd an a ctsiny + Reese yey . q ' carly overture, ‘‘Karelia’’—-each played orchestra, “Karl Muck, conductor; secon 
quaint little ghost story, deserves a wore . ‘ ‘and almost en passant in Mr.| public rehearsal. ‘The program: Mozart, 
of especial praise. But the unrestrained Bere opal ee NJ ott Tuonela. is the Sanaa funeral music, in memoriam, Gard- 
Finale always pleases us the best. It might i icdler's time. OW een a " inér Martin Lane; vay. Ropartz, repo arte 
| be slangily called ‘“‘A Musical Jag,’ and 4 Finnish Hades and the spirits of meM No, 4, C major, first time in Boston; Chad. 
' only slang can describe i ith its bassc wending thither must traverse nine seaS wick, “Symphonic Sketches,” suite for Or- {| 
Only Slang can describe it, wi its Dassoon | , d sines: chestra: Sibelius “Karelia,” overture, 
'gruntings and xyllophone clappings. It does and one river on which floats and sings: , , ’ ad res 


“ ; cs ; “Swan of Tuonela,” legend, “Finlandia,” 
What Charpentier did in his ‘‘Vie de Poete . the long-necked, graceful swimmer, gymphoniec poem, : 


and “‘Julien,’’ only it does it better and Swimming in the black-—death river, | ; / 
Others. This was not a Strained set of with less gruesome humor. Its own motto:— In the sacred stream and whirlpool. Three composers could hardly have 
disscnances, of crabbed rhythms and of | | | | ) 


unheard-of modulations, m di A tale of tramps and railway ties : And Lemmankiinen, the hero of “agetes been better chosen to supplement one 
bf é 18, asquerac ing un- ela —" : . Ms sage rp ‘ ime to Tuone a an ' = bl 
der the name of symphony, even though it 4.20 i gl i ll pe gy rte mton lg cgagetbn another than Ropartz, Chadwick anid Sib- 


’ | Of broken heads and blackened eyes, looked upon the swan and heard its song. ; ; wy 
was a continuous work, the movements And the “‘thirty days’’ to come, The English horn sings it long and sadly elius. Bach in the plecea.an Sap Lage lor 


Joined together, of “played without pause,” describes it best. We take it for just wha’ in the tone-poem until it floods the music Stood for definite types of musical ex+ 


as the programme said (which suggests i+ ; By CBM gar : au : | we | 
" “aa t is, a wild excursi a field which i darkness pression. ‘The thr com ers ether 
breathless haste), although there were rests ge : ree ee and then dies into the echoing p €e ‘pos tog er 


| ) iy Americ: : a: ser ] e q . wv. oo 9° +4 ~ htest . ; > : : . 
in it, which we presume were not counted 4... yh i an Composer would dar : again. ‘‘Karelia,’’ celebrating the brig ‘accomplished what the first of them 


to altempt, yet which is graphic, compell- and the merriest district of Finland, runs : Hed 
; , rof | 
as ‘pauses. ing. and has a raison d'etre. The work ag ho yg wd greater oy professed to do but did not, they filled 


The work had the’ essence of the four was very heartily applauded, and Mr. Chad- | out the cycle of thought and sentiment 


Guy Ropartz is one of the many celebri- 
ties who graduated from the work-shop of 
Cesar Franck. He is not, perhaps, the 
Sreatest of the group, but his works have 
kept better within the Symmetrical form 
and lucid style of his master than some 
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which a symphony is supposed to com- 
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.| responds. to the first only of the three |i 


conditions which ‘listeners. who accept 
Beethoven and Strauss as their stand- 
ards insist on. But he responds with 


strong purpose to this one.. His sym- || 


phony is an admirable composition of 
its type. In its general style it follows 
the conservative Franck and D’Indy 


| places certain manners of combining the 


colors of the wind instruments that 
the advanced school, represented by De- 


bussy, has developed. The composer re- 
fers to these briefly, as though to say 
that there is some good in all the 
strangeness of the Debussy school, after 
all; and just how much good there is 
in it can ‘be summed up right here in 


methods, but it takes up in one or = 
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was lost to ‘hearing. The orchestral 
hymnn; “Finlandia,” was phrased as ef- 
fectively by the whole orchestra as if 
a single voice were chanting its melody. 
Only the most careful preparation of 
this litthe piece could have made it the 
most, memorable, in the playing, of all 
the numbers on the programy ) 
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| iC. A. ELLIS, Manager the latter pages of this symphony. Q 
) : The work is deeply, but not too aca- ER 3A, AT 8 P. M. 
prise. at least three distinet ways, that he demically studied. It has a fine, flow of | 
An example of shrewd program mak- | Prove himself be thinker, a humorist and : theme and it lends itself well to an{/———~ 
ing, then, were the selections of the; Sentimentalist. As a picture of so- : | orchestra of full-toned string sections. 


second pair of concerts. The Ropartz| ciety, a document describing the man- | and of delicately balanced wind sections. 


work, the Chadwick suite and the Sib- 
elius pieces combined gave all the effects 
and introduced all the contrasts of a 
symphony constructed on the Beethoven 
pattern or of a tone poem written on 
the Strauss formula. Ropartz in his 
fourth symphony shows himself a com- 


poser purely intellectual in mood, with- | 


out either light or somber moments. His 
work is continuously played, and in feel- 
ing as well as in form, it is in a single 
movement. It contains all those ele- 
ments of exposition and development 


‘which belong to the introductory move: | 


ment*and not seldom to the concluding 
movement of the classic Symphony. It 


contains midway in its course pages 
‘which have some outward show of con- 


trast—pages that exploit orchestral col- 
ors and schemes of harmony different 
from those used in the early parts of 
the work. But these do not get away 
from the original intellectual standpoint. 
They continue the argumentative meth- 
ods used at the beginning. They never 


Make anecdotal or picturesque appeal. 
_. There are so many modern symphon- 


jes of the Ropartz type that they al- 
most seem to be a protest against the 
centyry-approved plan, which demands 

t the composer present his appeal in 


ners of the times in which the compos- | 
ers write, the symphonic form has al- 
ways in its most approved manifesta- 
tions in the first place made plain, seri- 
ous statement, then gone into the satiri- 
cal aspect of the case and lastly looked 
at it from the viewpoint of romance. 
The satire and romance may have come 
in reverse order, but both had to be 
there in unmistakable intention if the 
symphony was to stick in the repertory. 
The coming of the writers of the tone 
poem did not alter the preblem in the 
slightest. The three elements were al- 
ways expected, whether the work was 
in four movements or one, whether it 
followed the allegro, scherzo and an- 
dante pattern, as in Haydn, Beethoven, 
‘Schumann and Brahms, or followed-some 
literary program, as in-Liszt and Strauss. 
The pieces of Richard Strauss that have 
a title borrowed from the philosophy or 
fiction alcove of the libraries or that 
take some fanciful name out of the ex- 


perience of the composer, have the three 
expected elements of expression almost 
invariably, though they may be in a new 
arrangement, the humorous element per-— 
haps recurring at intervals, instead of 
forming a distinct division of the work. 


It was presented sympathetically and 
brilliantly by Dr. Muck and his men. 


caught both the fun of the numbers and 
their style. When the playing of the 
pieces was over, he refused to take any of 
the applause to himself and his players, 
letting the audience call the composer, 
| who was present on the floor, to his feet, 
\as it has done on many occasions before. 
A conductor is not always to be ex- 
pected to give his best to small, conclud- 
ing works on the day he produces a new 
| symphony, but Dr. Muck read the three 


rtitte. 


The Chadwick symphonie sketches, the. 
scherzo of the program, were neatly | 
played, of course. Dr. Muck likes an. 
orchestral humorist, and knows how to. 
interpret one as few conductors do. He 


in D major, No. 2 


donc commande quand i] aime,’’ from 


») 


. to '*The Sold Bride’’ 


‘a mai fil.’’ from the Opera, ‘‘Serse’’ 


beautiful pieces of Sibelius with the )gpcyssrra, op. 9 


| Raenen interest and care. A Beethoven 
slow movement rarely has such poetic 
presentation as “Karelia,” “The Swan” 


and “Finlandia,” the andante of the pro- ies 


gram, had at his hands. Especially the 
last two numbers were read with a de- 


sire to bring out all their meaning asE AMATO 


pieces of Finnish sentiment. These works 
are of remarkable charm, the one as an 
accompanied orchestral song, the other as 


~|a hymn for the orchestral choirs. 
The conductor gave a _ delightfully 


blended accompaniment. for the melody 
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Conductor. 


Soloist: 
Mr. PASQUALE AMATO 


Programme. 
ARIA, “‘Qui done commande quand il aime,’’ from 


the opera, ‘‘Henry VIII.,’’ Act. I., Scene 4 
AIR, ““Ombra mai fi.”’ from the Opera, ‘‘Serse’’ 


SYMPHONY in D major, No. 2, op. 73 
OVERTURE to ‘The Sold Bride’’ 


I. Allegro non troppo. 
II. Adagio non troppo. 


III. Allegretto grazioso 
SUITE for ORCHESTRA, op. 9 


I. Prélude & 1l’unisson. 
II. Menuet lent. 


III. Interméde. 
IV. Final. 


Il. CONCERT. 


SEASON 1914--15. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31, AT 8 P. M. 


Symphony Hall. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Dr. KARL MUCK, 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


SAINT-SAENS, 
SMETANA, 
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seemed laboriously eo" tased, not worth dramatic siriger, perhaps for oth 
“|painstaking investigat “>. whe *Fingle .” war an the ae “was a tendency to scoop 
ig the most matter of tact: movement of | . UP a es eck Of & tone that was. 
the four, Mr, Kalbeck may dilate on : oie or hie ss | wit) “Mr Amato than. ie 
: sw hant | e “numbers warranted. 
the “mighty swing of the triump Accustomed primarily to the environ- 
song-theme,” but this theme, no mat- if ment of the stage and its accessories 
ter how brilliantly is may be played, | mont. of action, costume, scenery, Mr ‘A mato 
is at the best conventional. | | . plausibly may have “felt nervousness at 

The performance of the symphony 


o- Ss oe > — 
a 
; - 


ey eer 


| i 7 nse end aay in the most ,covete 
and of Smetana s ever-welcome overture | : AT THE SYMPHONY. this country. Tonight the bioom ana 
was incomparable. Among the many | | | 


old may return to his voice, for it was 


qualities that put Dr. Muck in the vefy | 


ae 
e- aii 


er ad : a | ga one poop Ry heroic and in 
front rank of conductors 18 Ss sense | i t 7 nder sentiment, capable of a thousand 

: Ce im the musical flow. In | (0) shades of variety in accent and in coloy, 
Be conttwalty tn. Ups ot a composition, ' r estra Outplays Itself ~~ in his memorable Figaro in pri 
‘in his caré for details and his apprecia- arber of Seville.’ In Saint-Saens’ per~ 


Music of Air from “Henry tion of salient points and eloquent : in Brilliance. functory air, on a test of no pronounced 


motion ignif Sa. 
climaxes, there is always the logical : emotional significance, Mr Amato was 


| skilled in delivery and intelligent in 
= : d t Rj h development of expression, never the style. But there are the signs~of labor 
Vill. Well Suite 0 FIC reduction of a movement into episodes 


: for upper notes in full voi fi 
B V ° and mosaic work. The performance of Mr Amato Makes First Appearance merly were not there. ve eee ae 
aritone OICe. the symphony aroused the audience to | 


Eineso’s suite is unequal in interest, 
Set epi | . j The final movement, , 
enthusiasm, that of Smetana ° ates | in These Concerts dS Soloist, j ideas and prolix, is tot te aseneintee 
was an astonishing gg mgs | | with the author of the first two; nor 
achievement. : 
By PHILIP HALE. The Suite of Enesco has more char-| : 


4 : is the third, beginning with well enough | 
a his Third public rehearsal of the Sym- established mood, worth the length to 
The Third Public Rehearsal of th acter than other compositions by this | 


: ra, Dr Muck conductor. || Which it is spun. The first is lofty, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Roumanian Frenchified musician that | ie Tees Bird the soloist: serene, chaste in style. Barring the. 
oston symp we have heard. ‘The unison for strings 'possible charge again of menotony, the 
Muck, conductor, took ag dacs wate a too long and toward the last of it Brahms | * ! air for unison'strings might have come 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. Pasquale the comuoner as nothing to say; like 


| Bi eetge™ some master Italian melodist of 
Amato, baritone, of the Metropolitan 4 long-winded after-dinner speaker. The | it "9 |) ie i a Ryn ber isd Bdge 
Opera House sang tor the firsts time minuet that’ follows is. often on the , ’ | € 


, ‘inati Inese basic tones, to which it returns now and 

‘ss verge of being fascinating through the : Enesco ; d 

with this orchestra in Boston, The Pr0- eerestion of the antique. The exposi- : The feature of the concert was the Rein kuk those Which. ee ae 

gram was as follows: ‘tion of the chief theme is clumsy, but | superb playing of the orchestra, Pal-| without the touch of commonness. The | 

Brahms -_ symphony No. 2, D-major there are interesting harmonical de- ticularly in the first and third move-} passage in the minuet for divided 

Suint-Saens-—-Air, “Qui Done Commande vices, and pale, therefore effective, ments of the symphony and in Smetana’sj strings in harmonics, reminiscent of the 
Quand Il Aime?” trom “Henry VIII.” | schemes of color. The suite is interest- 


: | sparkling comedy overture. Imagine the old church modes, is one of arresting,” 
> Overture to “‘The Sold Bride” |; ‘ rently an at- 
’ aie oh ng in this: there is apparen y 
Handel — Air, ‘“‘Ombra Maj Fu, from , 11s 


' furious tempo of the opening fugue in Se ee ease ecclesiastic, pontifi- 
< > ‘tempt to express archaic thoughts in | the tatt hed cal, yet not vulgar in show, music 
Serse. cuite for Orchestra, Op. $\a modern manner; to give artificial life, e latter attempted by a conductor less} which paints transcept and nave of a 

a og ts aay Pap e of | rell-worn formulas and disguise in authoritative and, by string players of | great cathedral, its stained glass win- 
Brahms’ second symphony ‘Ss 0© Pregl favavip tive . iti less virtuosit It is difficult to recall an | dows, its | 
the most genial of his works. It is; modern dress the old tonalities. y. s LY 


Mr. Amato sang with a degree of orchestrat performanceof such fire, such | stately organ and chanting voices. 
possible, as some say, that the conceP-| emotion that did not overstep the line 


‘ There will be n xt w Hg A 
impeccable precision, such dazzling bril- ythe event of the orchestra eat tila 
t?on of it was in his head when he waS! between the concert stage and the ). 


| - liance. ,South. The week following, Sibelius’ 
inventing his first; that, austere, granitic ; opera house an air from Sete the Dr Muck’s treatment of the symphonic ures Rigs! Sob sn the Beethoven ‘con- 4 
in C minor, he wished “Menry Vill.” She Coe tha tiith | scherzo was that of a master artisan rto (Mr Witek soloist) and Egmont 

in the symphony in © minor, royal amorist and defender of the faith ; were overture will be played. + he 

to show in the second that he was.| against Anne Boleyn for her coy reluc- carving in ivory. There was flexibility, 


; subtlety of tonal gradations, exquisite 4 et 
after al. a human being. While there, bande and oer. Araton vich and : lightness of touch that aia not weaken. | 

5 > . * y és e Ss fe e re oO e Cc. 
is nothing in the second so imaginative | ? Mr. Am i mus 


= es ok 


priestly processionals, | its |’ 


His interpreta-— 
| noble voice. tion of the first movement was a bDril-? 
and so impressive as the Introduction Would that he had sung the air from 


liant exposition of its material. How 
to the Finale of the preceding symphony, Handel’s ‘‘Serse” with a little more clearly | 


yric and dramatic passages were . 
the introduction in which Alp answers sustained simplicity! Would that the | eh °. 2 es seen. a: a bitin I 7 : ity’ "4 
Alp, the symphony in D gives a keener accompaniment had been only a | vocal beauty the first theme was sung. | 
pleasure to a far greater number by strings as Handel wrote it! This alr, | | | 


| It may be that Mr Amato had heard — 
reason of its melodic freshness and originally composed for 4 male Tondel’s | of the popularity of the melody com-! 
spontaneity. Particularly is this true and known familiarly as Handel's monly known as Handel’s ‘‘Largo” at 
of the first and third movements; the Largo,” is unsurpassable in serene sim- the ‘‘Pop’’ concerts in this city, or had. 
first with its beautiful horn theme} plicity. Dr. Burney characterized it oer that when it was surreptitiously 
beautifully developed, its compliment| well: “In a clear and NT ee _ btn foe sai ro 4s taaearcoe eto: 
to Mendelssohn, the episode with the| out of the reach of evn a oe p pony The air, by no. means an ignoble | 
ascending, surging bass; the allegretto| Here was an opportunity or a a ns specimen of the majesty of Handelian_ 4 

08 pe : : ‘+e pythmic! to display the ‘ grand style. Ombra melody, and unfortunately sentimental- | x 
with its pastoral motive, its ryt i ot + | 4 ! 
capriciousness, its contrasting meas- mai fu” is not passionate; it is n ized to a sad degree, was not well suited | | V Eff ti mee 
tee. Sind instruments. ead} mislodsamnatic; it le sheer beauty. os * to Mr Amato s volce 1p, Bis. nresaes On S ery Lirective if 
e , with the am ed, : well. : ae, < | 
strings, and above all its curious blend dy hg Spent Te aed  tntie “toe most eminent baritone of thie: country, 2. al me peat 
of melancholy, gaiety, wistfulness. The foolisn, h is micht have : Mr Amato easily may challenge’ his C M af 
, iki companiment, the hearer mus rivals, but the truth remains that his ratic VILISIC % 
other movements are not so striking. r f bout th | : & ; 
There are fine thoughts in the Adagio cried ig aes all ar aug ys Rend | voice is less rich in quality and ‘less cant pers : 
a A 

and Dr. Muck gave a remarkably clear sweet shade 0 a 


flexible in range and. dynamics than 
reading of pages that have often plant?” for Xerxes under a plane tree when it first added weleome distinction 


apostrophizes it, .and Handel, not 4 TE chat pty at the Opera House, Amato Soloist. f. 3 


aps as the pardonable practice of 
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Pct Ae ee ee : 
BY OLIN DOWNES 
vis Pye ' ee ie ne coat, 
Pasquale. Amato was the soloist 2: 
é on eee : a 


‘the concert of the Boston Symphon} 
‘Orchestra yesterday afternoon in Sym- 


phony Hall. He sang airs by Saint- 
Saens and Handel, and the orchestra! 


‘pieces, which were performed with su- 


perlative brilliancy, were Brahms’ sec- 
ond symphony, Smetana’s overture to, 
“The Battered Bride,” and Enesco 3 
Suite for orchestra, opus 9. 


pR. MUCK THE MASTER 


given before in 
ot 


Was the fitting capstone of the v 


Three times the conductor was. alled 
to acknowledge the long continued ap- 
plause. ™ | | 


Admirably Balanced 


The programme was admirably: -bal- 
anced. ‘The Enesco Suite is assuredly 
one of the finest compositions by a 
composer.of the second rank in modern 
orchestral music, Hnesco, & Rouman- 
ian, has grown up in Paris. It is the 
more astonishing that he should show, 
in this suite, a personality so intact. 


His remarkable we acquirement? 


have not dissipate e force and the 
originality of his ideas. 

‘This ts not Debussy, or D’'Indy, or 
a thinned-out paste of either. Neither 
is the music Wagnerian or Pre-Raph- 
aelite. It fs the music of an individual 
Enesco. It is written in an archaic 
manner. Many a composer has affected 
this manner, with a fair measure ot | 
success, but with Enesco the mood | 
seems to be genuine, native to his 


' genius. 


That is, a. 

energy 4&3: 

genius of 

house. It is 

he could not 

of certain operas, 

of this overture and of many other 
operatic . excerpts at the Symphony 
concerts. Dr. Muck, of even more ex- 
perience in the theatre than in the 
concert hall, has the dramatic sense, 
the instinct for every effective bit of 
instrumentation, for the emphasis that 
is to carry across the footlights. A 
hundred details of orchestration which 
had not been noticed before by the 
average music lover in Smetana’s over- 
ture ‘appeared | yesterday, and the 
comedy spirit of the music was ir- 


-resistible,’ _ 


Shows Acme of Wit 


The overture is a masterpiece. The 
manner of the fugue, err nously as- 
‘sociated by many with the thought 
of merely academic knowledge on the 

art of the composer, becomes here 
‘the vehicle of vehicles for humorous 
effect. The contrast of the lilting 
peasant songs, the exceeding clearness 
and discretion of the instrumentation; 
all is theeacme of liveliness and wit 
and inspiration, 


. 


, Not less remarkable- was the inter- 
pretation of. Brahms’ symphony. The 
second movement was never 80 easy | 


‘to. grasp and so profound in its mean- 
ings, and the delightful allegretto was 
‘made the more delightful by the logic 
‘and inevitability of the tempo and the 
‘admirable singing of the wind-instru- 
‘ments. In the fimale there is the 
mysterious murmur of nature, the play 
‘ef winds, the glory of the sun, the 
‘heights: of mountains and this move- 


Display of Genius 


‘The orchestral coloring is fascinat- 
ing for the dark and melancholy garb 
which it throws over the music. But 
this music does not rely solely upon 
the orchestra. It has line, and the 
most clearly defined form, in addition 
to mood. The man who could pen. the 
prelude, with a theme stated only by 
strings, in unison, without supporting 
harmony save for the roll of the ket- 
tle-drum which furnishes an organ 
point for a few measures, is a man 
who is past master of his weapons. 

The. most original movements, how: 
ever, are the minuet, with its curi- 
ous cross rhythms, its haunting, veiled 
| pathos, and the last fantastic piece, 
which Dr. Muck interpreted with as- 
stonishing effect. Of what was the 
‘composer thinking when he created 
| this” singular movement? There are 
| fragments of Roumanian folk-tunes, 
| artistically metamorphosed, strange 
ealls, the most original effects of 
rhythm and all a mood of wild melan- 
‘choly. What of the ancestry_and the 
character of the man who wrote this 
music? Interpret the music as one 
‘may—and every hearer has the right 
to his own interpretation—it is en- 
| grossing in its style and its general 
character, and stamps the composer as 
a man of sincerity and personality. 
Mr. Amato is a master of dramatic 
diction, and yesterday afternoon vroved 
that he could sing in concert as well as 
in opera. His voice is not, for us, 
what it used to, be. He has borne 
the brunt of too many Metropolitan per- 
-formances of late years, in too big an 
nuditorium, against too big an or- 
chestra, but. it is a noble organ for all 
‘that, and it was employed with a 
masterly intelligence. We. prefer the old 


ane 


speaking 


|,- we do that of WetntSeena. ’Mr. Amato 


| employed an orchestration which called 
|| for more instruments’ than those of 
, HMandel’s time, He was cordially re- 
1 


| ceived. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


AN AFTERNOON OF VARIEGATED 


i 
iy mer VIRTUOSITY QA 44,14 


Individual in Some Instances, Collective 
in Others; and by No Means as High 
as It Might Have Been in Mr. Amato’s 
Singing—The Queer Extenuating Cir- 
cumstance—Brahms of the Sunny Sym- 
phony as Foil to the Exotic Enesco 


IRTUOSITY had its inning at the 

Symphony Concert yesterday af- 

ternoon because in one or an- 

other fashion all five numbers cf 
the programme happened to invite it: be- 
cause the instinct—and also the skill—for 
it are in Dr. Muck and his men; and bhe- 
cause for two years they have been in- 
stilling into their hearers a reciprocal 
craving for it. In Brahms’s second sym- 
phony it was an individua) virtuosity—in 
the flowing richness of tone and gsmocth 
amplitude of phrase with which the ’cellos, 
now reénforced by Mr. Malkin at the ‘irst 
desk, sang the melody that falls to them 


light of a half-clouded and _ half-golden 
sunset falls upon the eye, that the horns 
found for many a passage; and in particu- 
lar in the playing of the new first clari- 
net, Mr. Sand. Not less than he cherished 
the horns Brahms loved the clarinet, felt 
its range and timbres and was quick in 
imagination for its voice. He has strewn 
this second symphony with passages for 
it that shine through the clear web of the 
ingstrumentation—passages of almost iso- 
lated song: of warm, bright color or of 
incidental embroidery... Mr Sand played 
them with fluent technical ease, with lovely 
suavity and liquidness of tone, with little 
heightenings of color, and with such sen- 
sitiveness to the timbre of his instrument 
as makes it a penetrating or suffusing, but 
never a sharp or a lustreless, voice. The 
orchestra gains by his coming. And it was 
the familiar virtuosity of Mr. Longy and 
the rest of the wood-wind choir that 
wrought the ingenious and piquant transi- 
tion from smooth declamation to impatient 
song designed for them by Saint-Saéns in 
the piece from his opera, ‘‘Henry VIII.,”’ 
that Mr. Amato sang. 

The collective and blended virtuosity of 
the orchestra, with the conductor both 


playing of the overture to Smetana’s opera, 


1—over the performance. Every season OP 
two, it makes a “brilliant close” or & 
~ serviceable ‘‘middle piece’? in every series 
and. the orchestra do not deserve the 


‘one better’ at each repetition. Certainly 


- heard. Off went the overture in its racing 


“The Bartered Bride”; out of the move-— 
ment in unison for the string choir and. 
the finale in Enesco’s suite, and out of the 
accompaniment—again for the strings only, 
but this time in full harmony—of Mr. 
Amato’s air from MHiandel’s ‘Xerxes.’?” 
Everyone knows The Largo, which is no 
other than that air transcribed and am- 


_ plified. Many like to believe this **s] 


moving cavatina,” as the amateurs Of 
George II.’s London deScribed it, to be at 


least a piece of semi-sacred music suit- 


able for “voluntary” and “‘offertory.” With 
surprise, some of these must have dis- 
covered yeSterday that it is nothing else 
than an air joined to an insipid sentence | 
in a silly and stilted opera of 1738 that | 
lasted through aS many as five perform=— 
ances. They did, however, hear their 
Largo virtually as it was written, with 
no amplifying organ or other accessory, 
but flowing through the strings in broad, | 
sensuous arching phrases that caressed | 
the ear and that Dr. Muck and the string | 
choir sustained in soberly glowing warmth ~ 


) and depth. Not an edge or a jointure was 


audible: the euphony ran smooth and full. | 
The fifty-odd strings played and felt as 
one. They proved their mettle no less and |, 
in another kind in the incisive contours, 
the impulsive transitions, the bold sonori- . 
ties, the sharp intensities and the long- 
drawn filaments of the first movement of 
Enesco’s suite—rhapsodic music that, with- 
out effort and with more than..a little 
imagination, traverses the resources of the 
choir within the bounds that the composer 
has set himself. A little of such unison 


- may suffice; but unquestionably it has a 
near the beginning; in the warm and 4 
dusky tone, falling upon the ear as tie — 


naked and—in these days of harmonic in- 
tricacy and richness—an exotic power, 

By this time with our orchestra, as with 
one and another also of the first rank, the 
gay, fanciful, and altogether innocent little 
overture to “The Bartered Bride’ has be- 
come a virtuoso piece. We listeners are on 
the way to forget the merry charm, the 


Czech verve, the folk-tune tang of the 


music in our pleasure in the losing of our 
breaths—to. say nothing of the orchestra's 


of symphony concerts, and the conductor - 
names, if they do not try “to go themselves - 


Dr. Muck and his men did the feat yester- 
day to the tingling delight of all that 


and dazzling whirr; and every man sus 
tained the pace and kept the motion 
smooth, while almost every group of- in- 
struments had its chance to chortle gaily 
along the way. Faster and faster the> 
music ran; quicker and quicker beat the” 
rhythm; little flashes of color, little flicks M 


ee a en ane 


of accent played over it; the rhythm 
swirled into the dance tune; the in- 


. terv ne but it an 
kindling and controlling it, shone out of its * ervening 9000, GB YS: SNe tt pt 


a few of its neighbors a chance to 8 
“second wind” as it were, for the rhyth 





"yaes "to the end. The listener heard the 
overture as he might see a ‘changeful 
‘landscape in a clear sharp light from the 
express train in which he was darting 
through it. Smetana’s instruction, ‘‘viva~- 
cissimo” was doubly and trebly fulfilled. 
Yet, after all, so to drink such a heady 
tonal wine in one swift gulp is not to get 
much of its bouquet and body. There are 
pretty details in Smetana’s overture, neat 
and telling little strokes of workmanship, 
accent and color. Dr. Muck did not blur 
them by a hand's breadth. He merely sent 
them flying by. Enesco’s finale is as hot- 
blooded and tumultuous, of sharper con- 
tours’ and stouter rhythms, 
pressing forward only to halt in abrupt 
suspensions, exotic always and probably 
with Roumanian folk-melody and mood 
thrumming behind it. 


abrupt and wild. Dr. Muck has 


a bold music | 


Y orthodox c . 
And the orchestra | . elise gery 


that had been serenity and elegance them- | 
selves in Handel’s air seemed now fiery, | 
indeed 


made it as many-voiced as there are human | 


moods. 


Where virtuosity fell short (as it is | 
not likely to do this evening in the | 


calmer reactions of a singer’s tempera- 


ment to new, trying ana dreaded cir- | 


cumstance) was jin Mr. Amato’s singing. 
By just title he is the foremost baritone 
of our opera houses and concert-halls, 
even if his tones are beginning to harden 
a little and.to be not always impeccably 
steady. It has not been Mr. Amato’s 
way to spare himseif and for fourteen 
years he has been singing zealously. 
Time and again, from Breslau to Bos- 
ton, audiences have thrilled under the 
richness of his voice and the ardor of his 
song and have justly and warmly ap- 
plauded him. His hearers did so again 
yesterday, but he had given them less 
reason to do so than is his wont. The 
gpeeming truth was that the nervousness 


of an appearance at the Symphony Con- | 


j 


' or thickened harmony 


manner exacts and elsewhere the tu- 
mults of Henry’s impatience told in his 
tones. Fortunately, Mr. Amato was more 
master of himself in the air that is the 
Largo. He sang reposefully yet warm- 
ly; he sustained the long cc ours of the 
melody; he enriched the sl. ly flowing 
phrases with the sensuous °‘ umptuous- 
ness of his tones. There wis vocal and 
stylistic distinction in his sin sing. 


we eee ee 


As for the music of the afternoon in| 


itself, Brahms’s symphony in D major 


and Enesco’s suite made interesting foil to} 


each other, though 
stood between them. 
end the symphony is normally beautiful 
music. The form, the substance, the t 
ment, the apparatus depart not a whit Trom 
Brahms is at once too 
content of mood to %“e 


half the programme 


enkindled and too 


abstruse, to spin developing passages [for |, 


the sake of spinning them, and so to make 
an ‘effect’? of a scholarship that in 
more exalted species is just as blame- 
worthy and perhaps as insincere as the 
lower and reprobated ‘‘effects’’ of the thea- 
tre. Not once has he to cloak ,any flagging 
of creative imagination under dry device 
and orchestration. 
He would be less a flesh-and-blood human 


F than he really was, if he did not suspect 


ecerts—and his first-—overtook him as it | 


has overtaken more than one illustrious 
victim, Mr. Ysaye for example within 
easy memory. There ought nu to be 
the slightest reason for it in such art- 
ists, who justly rank with orchestra and 
conductor and for whom an expectant 
audience waits. But once more it did 
its sorry work. 

Mr. Amato took the first phrase of the 
air from “Henry VIII.”’ in any fashion 
but squarely and surely. He «as not 
at his ease throughout the ai~ exactly 
as its matter and manner suit h:.’ broad 
and telling operatic style. Mors than 
_ once his tones sounded clouded and hia 
“phrasing was not quite secure. He has 
‘Sung more freely and warmly on many 
-an occasion. Yet he managed his tran- 
Sitions and made his way through the 
broad declamation of the end with clear 
sense’ of the largeness and elegance of 
‘Style that French song in the grand 


as he wrote, that his invention was flowing 
freely in quiet or piquant or glad, lyric 
vein and that his imagination was more 
supple and his hand more apt 
often was in harmonic and instrumental 
color. 

No wonder, then, that Brahms ends each 


movement in a warm and suffusing glow of | 


happiness. No wonder the melodies of the 


first movement echo themselves out 029 | 


their own running depths as_ though 
Brahms himself were dwelling upon thelr 
sensuous and masculine beauty. 
he writes robustly and yet warmly. He 
is as fertile and content of invention in 
the slow movement; and serene in this 
fecundity, leads his theme about and 
about in smilingly contemplative gravity. 
The scherzo is more than graceful; it 
actually Brahms playful and finally sis 
ing away his music in happy satisfaction 
of conscious achievement. And the finale, 
as Dr. Muck drove it forward, with light 
and cumulating energy, is the gladness 0 
tones that ought never to flee the finale. 
of such normal and even orthodox music. 
There was a serenely sensuous Brahms. 
On the other hand, in more senses thal. 
one, Enesco’s suite, in spite of momentary 
excursions in the minuet into latter-day 
harmonies of the Paris in which he lives, 
is as normal, if not quite so orthodot 
music. (The harmonies, after all, serve the 
phantasmal mood of the minuet as though 
the graceful gnosts of an old court were 
dancing it out of echoes and shadows thi 
live again before they vanish). Yet normal 
as the suite is, the clear and lasting in: | 
pression that it leaves behind is of a! 


; 


From beginning to || 


at |i 


its |] 


than it 3 


Kindled, | 


— need 


- -_— = > — 


exotic music. The listenfng ear and quick-~ 
ened fancy may not say surely that the 


exotic quality lies here or there—in such 
and such a theme, in this or that fashion 
of imagination or treatment. Yet the whole 
interest of the music, which is keen and 
absorbing; the whole atmosphere of it, 
which finally pervades every comprehend- 
absorbing; the whole atmosphere of it, 
which does not often flag, is remote, exotic, 
a little abnormal, once and again almost 
uncanny. Not for nothing was Enesco born 
in new and wild Roumania and Brahms in 
old and “‘settled’’ Hamburg. E> “Ee Ee 


THE SYMPHONY 


GLORY OF BRAHMS’ 


SECOND SYMPHONY 
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Amato Wins Triumph in an Aria 


From Handel’s ‘‘Xerxes’’—Pro- 


oramme Delightful. 


By Louis C. Elson. 

PROGRAMME. 

Second Symphony. D major, 

Air from ‘‘Henry VIII.’”’ 

| Pasquale Amato. 

Smetana. Overture to ‘‘The Sold Bride.’’ 

Handel. Aria from ‘‘Xerxes.’’ 
Pasquale Amato. 

Enesco. Suite for Orchestra. 


Brahms. 
St. Saens, 
Soloist, 


—_—_—_——— 

Net a bit of crabbed modernism in this 
programme, not a single puzzle, but just 
simply delightful and refreshing music. We 
had almost forgotten that a concert might 
be absolute enjoyment instead of profound 
study. 

Dr. Muck evidently loves his Brahms, 
and he makes his audience love him, too, 
We cannot forget how he once electrified 
Boston with the first Brahms symphony, 
in C minor, and that work is much more 
intricate, and less directly melodic than 
this one. Of all the four this is the popu- 
lar symphony of this composer, and when 


| 
| 


makes 
‘nobler we 


THIS WEEK 


{hat reminds one~of a Greek. statue. 


There is a serenity in the first a va 
nly 
the skips of the closing theme seem rather 
flea-like and undignified. But the Coda 
full amends, for anything purer and 
do not know. Here the horn 
deserves honorable mention, for its very 
important phrases were sweetly given. 

The chief theme of the second movement 
is rather saccharine for Brahms, but it by 
no means became mawkish in this reading, 
and Brahms’ ingenuity of treatment would 
save the dignity of any theme. 

In the Intermezzo, which takes the place 
of the regular Scherzo form with Trio, in 
this work, the chief theme is varied with 
much boldness, and .Dr. Muck and. his 
orchestra caught up these metamorphoses 
with excellent brilliancy. This movement 
has not the delicacy of Mendelssohn (the 
king of Scherzo composers), but it has a 
piquancy and spice which stands well in 
place of that‘thumor which Brahms did not 
possess. | 

The mysterious vein of the chief theme 
of the Finale was finely brought out, but, 


_ even at its best, we do not quite rank the 


last movement with the greatness of the 
first. But one could bathe and revel in 
such cool, clear music, and forget that the 
feverish and tremendously-scored modern 
musical cubism existed. 

With the general public, even in musical 
Boston, a fine larynx outweighs a fine 
orchestra, and there was three times 4s 
big a rush-line for gallery seats as at the 
two previous, purely orchestral, concerts, 
But we may, in some degree, agree with 
the popular verdict, in this case, for Pas- 


| quale Amato is probably the best baritone 
| of the world today, in spite of the tremen- 


‘in 


dous power of Titto Ruffo’s lungs. There 
was emotion and power in the great aria 
from St. Saens’ ‘‘Henry VIII.,” that opera 
which introduces such strange caperings 
“Te Pare de Richmon.” But the finer 
test Was in the old ‘“Ombra mai fu,’’ from 
the Handelian opera. Here was pure Bel 


| Canto, not a run, or an embellishment of 
‘any kind, behind which the artist could 


it is read as it was on this occasion it be-~ | 


It 
for 


comes something to rhapsodizée over. 
is as shapely as if it were a modeéi 
Conservatory use, 


ry ; ne j 
there is distinct form || jgwed both vocal numbers. 


almost from beginning to end. A clear-cut | 


sonata-allegro, another with an abbreviated 
return of themes, a definite rondo on two 
themes, and another sonata-ailegro—that 
is all. But after listening to it no one dare 
say that the formal lemon is squeezed dry, 
that one must shake off the shackles of 
classical form in order to become intcrest- 
ing. 


| 


— reader) 


conceal a flaw of timbre or tone, ail steady, 
pure legato-work, as if the voice were 4 
noble violoncello. And Amato came through 
this test unscathed. His steady tones and 
flawless phrasing spoke of a management 
of breath that can only be the result of 
artistic method; such breath-control is not 
found in one in a hundred of operatic 
artists. 
The audience fully realized the excellence 
of the work, and recall after recall fol- 
The -words of . 
the song of Henry VIII., complaining oy 
the tyranny of love, seemed rather odd to 
the student of history, who thay remember 
how Anne Boleyn threw herself at the 
head of that monarch, 
Smetana (accent the first syllable, gentle 
is likely to outstrip his tempo: 
rarily more famous pupil, Dvorak, in the 





race for Fameé. Soiiie or wvorak’siworkiis | oréhestral survey auupwaw cao avnmeu... | with the, unison. prelude. — ee s| Boston st paw aegis eer } Yee. pull ey 
fading rapidly, and one does not find his There had been nothing indigestible upO: : Dr. Muck’s reading of . aa “opening they forgot the 6 aca et m Bi Sk 
compositions upon the concert-programmes ff the Menu, and anything much deeper ‘delight for keeping evi- of Saint-Saens and Handel as schools 
nearly as often as when he was alive. The # would have been out of place. But Enes. Be | mumber,was a dehg Or; RRs ‘stand in the way gf their enjoyment. 
eyes ats fo Rib meee Bride’ ¥ oat ti co’s Suite is not musical confectionery, any ' dent its unity. As he paceers rag ‘The’ Cambridge listeners enjoy ed the 
rea sic as Smetana composed when he # more than the “P ” << r 

eer Gynt” or the “Arle. JB} |; movements there was no possibility fo voice and’ got from it its full expressive 


was dealing with more national subjects. sienne” Suites are. In fact, it leans . ) 
to- Fi idea 
. ‘the listener to lose hold of. the ualitv. It is one of the most noble 


His great symphonic tone-poems on Bo- § ward complexity in spite of its remark 
abl is 
hemian history are finer; but there is much § prelude in unison. In this the atrlicie é that. the second sy RONG: mpether ‘voices to be heard today. It is Joyous, 


that is bright and fluent in the work, and played with an ensemble that mad ) ) 1, 
the counterpoint is skilful in construction sound like one great instrument. Th & { k “4 i feeli &, pu 1 
> > ) ; e run a (| c, 18 & WOrk Wi h a message 
" less majestic, 8 its middle and upper reaches, and» Obie: 


and difficult in performance, and it was }! and the extremely wide ski 
; ey , ; eu Ps were given 
whipped up to great speed by Dr. Muck, |) with remarkable effect. Surely there is no 1 that no other composition touches on. sat to’ Aristotelian pate in ‘its 
yet played by the strings without flaw. The | other body of strings like this in America, Whatever its comparative value, it is an | mane ‘of melody. 
individual piece of writing and if it did |} oes 


rapid fugal beginning was very fiery, and | oy, since the Huropean war has mad 
; ; . 4 e its 
Dr. Muck seemed te# empty the whoie jar | javoc in art, in the world. not exist there would be something im- HS 
nat exit there would be something i’ BRAHMS NUMBI ER‘ 
tration for the most part is transparent, CONCERT FE ATURE 
though. it is at times thick. But the | 


of paprika into the spicy passages. It was, The Enesco Suite is scored rather filly, 
place of the work among documents of - From the Brahms D major symphony, 
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at times, a kettle-drum and piccolo-fest, for a composition of this kind, and is, as 
'the opening number, to the Enesco suite 


but this energy and excitement exactly intimated, sometimes a trifle intricate, but 

suited the composition which is opera jt is fluent and a good specimen of sensible 
musical expression does not rest in its. for orchestra, the final selection, yes- 
orchestration. It is in its thematic )terday afternoon’s concert of the Boston 


structure and in the carefully defined Symphony orchestra proved exception- 


of Bizet or Grieg—and, by the way, wh: 
There was an agreeable dessert to this not resuscitate one of the Suites of why 

| site <a eH - Mue ally enjoyable. Dr. Muck, ever at home 

moods, of, the four divisions. Dr. Muck with Brahms, must have added many to 


musical banquet in the shape of Enesco’s’ yer. some day? 
MMA tea wrae aa tt aehanlA ha Ady 
directed the symphony with as much | the number of the great composer’s ad- 
ease as if he were improvising. Brahms ¢:mirers by his reading of the symphony, 


SYMPHONY PROGRAMCOMFLICTS 
Me OR Rh CONTRASTS, AS YOU VIEW ay with all hig classic severity wants to be | Walle those who already worshipped at 
| ‘ka i | s throne were more positive || 


Met - oS alee %.- interpreted with freedom. If he carries \than ever that he was the composer of | 


SYMPHONY HALT eo Rete ‘Symphony: on the tradition of Beethoven he does composers. Well indeed did the audi- 
‘orchestra, Karl Mek. conductor, Shunt pak Enesco is a long way for the ar are de represent the geometric and formu- ence recall Dr. Muck at its close, and 
Tie rehearsal, The program: Brahms, Ssym- subscribers to go unless the roads are |well indeed did the conductor insist on 


‘phony in’ D major, No. 2, op. 70; Saint- , | listic in music,» the orchestra sharing in the approval. 
Saens,” aria, “Qui done commande quand il very smooth and direct. People so sensi- The ‘Sold Bride” overture was per-. Second only to the great symphony | 


ime,” from the opera, “Henry Vitr.";| tive to emotional jogging as they el formed with astonishing speed and at the was the singing of Mr. Amato, a bari- | 


mietana, overture to ‘The Sold Bride”:| hardly be co ) 
‘ ; e complacent going the journe tone without ; , . 
con 2 Ombra mai fu.” from the . be an Bre Sa it Sm ; J " 4 same time with perfect clearness. The |p.) VIE Bg haan paren baits a rae | 
Dp erese”’; Enesco, suite for orchestra,; PY Way a e etana an number was one of the most significant more popular of his numbers, the air | 


op: 9. Soloist, Pasquale Amato, bari | shi 
‘iced ‘ ato, baritone, | Handel, .....3; | examples of the brilliant execution that from “‘Serse’” afforded the better oppor- 
Brahms, Saint-Saens, Smetana, Han- Though the best entertainment possible the orchestra has presented in a long tunity of appreciating his wonderful 


del and Enesco represent five styles that was offered where the sions “Henry time. Clear-cut playing for its own guia voice and the excellence of his artistry. 


” é6 9 Recall after recall naturally followed 
to an audience such as will | VILL.” and “Serse” swung, the travelers | is not a thing that Dr. Muck as a rule’ An exceptional o i 
| a peat Shy refused to be pleased. Every number on | . : oe oe the onchoie a 


Symphony . | puts much value on. But he seemed to the gyeat strings of the orchestra was 
ymp en orchestra, play tonight should | ‘the third program was very good, ore think it was in place with this Smetana afforded in the Smetana overture and 
give the effect of contrast—rather ex- | by itself, but the group. of pieces as a 


the Enesco suite, two most interesting, 
traordinary, even harsh contrast  per- | whole was a doubtful assortment. Such 


work. If he ever tries the same thing, if not exactly thrilling, numbers. 
again he may succeed better in winning’ 
haps, but allowable. ‘To an audience. ‘was the judgment. passed by the rehearsal 
‘house in its uncertain attention ani its 


his house to the pleasure of the exploit. From Symphony Hall 
‘such as listens to the Friday afternoon  yestrained applause. 


The Enesco piece has a rather pon- 
derous effect, as though too large an ,, oh 
| rehearsals these composers stand for, Musical artists say ‘that they never orchestra were slaving’ it. It Ai be ag da a’ come ¢ the be a 
ary tem, so unrelated as to mean some- | know what a piece of music Means until that the composer fowiihed a scoring too have come safely over the pete of thé 
thing more like conflict. The Saturday } they play it in public, and that even then heavy for his idea. There is much draw- North Sea and are now in the library of 
night house is open to conviction on any | aver Go not know, mene the, audience ing of the bow across the low violin ge ages crop rtiige 3. 
questoin of program or school of com- ||) '*°* to its responsibilities of apprecia- string in the prelude, which is perhaps ats BUCKO, WHO WAS <0 tet ie 
position. Inded, it usually accepts what tion; unless it enters into the task of the most original portion of the work. at fags AP we pg cay! Pine ps 2 
2 ' : ey Pp ; . Ls rneve 

the conductor offers as well chosen. The ‘oft attention pe says ig its pow er The tone of the strings was powerful Rotterdam, but he feared to tale chine 
pied house is ready to give its best || chestra might an Gawae peat “4 he A but smooth in this movement, | 8 Cie Diya ahh neutral Dutch “bottom.” 
f° ari 3 7 Err eenpoee or t6 ail better the meaning of the ‘Drahme d Mr. Amato, whose voice carries an € a post as ‘‘second harp- 
new re ing of a famiYiar one. It is!’ mye fot 
' syinphony after playing it on d 
willing to Bon through to the end any Tas grmnd era Lean * san bane ath ‘unsentimental Greek world in its tones has often beer heard at the concerts, has 
‘program wh ch has continuity of idea, y rather than of thé Italian world of any * been installed in his place. The orches* 
‘t is way and that: From Brahms to| a 4_ that they had yet to find out just | was applauded for by the Symphony au- = in New York this week. 
: what Enesco is driving. atin his suite | dience of Cambridge last week. The 
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The scores and the parts of the novel 
pieces by Schénberg, Stravinsky and other 
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idea of the exuberant, humanistic, yet = ply gis hen prs zp eect ane begins 
as the program of last week had, But. it knew the import of the Smetana overture ; tra is now complete, except for a fourth 
A ; 1 tt bt Brook: fia Wiig Vis enibtions ealled any better, and they might say with good epoch, sang the same selections that he trumpeter, whom Dr. Muck expects to SAS. 
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: BOSTON “cently. reassembled after: , more or le SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, AT 8 P.M. 
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Programme. 


US eae ‘glastic. SIBELIUS, SYMPHONY No. 4, in A minor, op. 63. 
: Hoi of pace SO, subtle I. Tempo molto moderato, quasi adagio. 
never -obtruded themselves as II. Allegro molto vivace. 
fundamental rhythm IlI. Il Tempo Largo. 
_ Notable were the depth and IV. Allegro. 
orchestral | color in 
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BEETHOVEN, CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in D major, op. 61 
I. Allegro ma non troppo. 
II. Larghetto. 
III. Rondo. 
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BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to ‘‘Egmont,’’ op. 84. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


DR. KARL MUCK, Conductor 
Saturday Eve., Oct. 3], 


at 8 o’clock 


ADMIT ONE 


C. A. ELLIS, Manager 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


DR. KARL MUCK, Conductor 
Saturday Eve., Oct. 31, 


at 8 o’clock 


ADMIT ONE 
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C. A. ELLIS, Manager 
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NEW YORK RISES AS DID BOSTON cently reassembled an thas more or legs 


TO DR. MUCK 


JA oint. Nor. 6/¢ 
Unusually Warm Greetings at Sa First 


Concert of the Orchestra—German Re- 
torts in Kind Upon Saint-Saens—Opera 
Again at the Boston Theatre—Concerts 
in Prospect—Bantock Writes an Or- 
chestral Drama—Mengelberg Dead?— 
Items and Impressions 


.R. Muck and the Symphony Or- 
chestra were heard for the first 
time in the current season in New 
York last evening. As usual, the 

audience filled every place in Carnegie 
Hall, while the applause with which it 
Welcomed the conductor and the band was 
aS much beyond the usual as the similar 
8reeting to them in Boston three weeks 
@go. Says the Times: ‘Mr. Witek, the 
concert master, was given a round of ap- 
Dilause when he came upon the platform, 
‘@pparently a little to his surprise, and 
‘when Dr. Muck appeared he was made to 
‘bow again and again by applause given 
dn glad recognition of his return from 
frowblous scenes,, and of his re&ntrance 
upon a task that has given, and will con- 
‘tinue to give, so much and so rare pleas- 
ure to New York lovers of orchestral mu- 
_ The concert traversed the four pieces 
that made the first programme of the 
in Boston—Beethoven’s “Eroica’’ sym- 
Phony; Brahms’s variations on a theme 
out of Haydn; Strauss’s tone-poem, ‘Don 
Uan,”’ and Weber’s overture to his opera, 
#iuryanthe’’—and of the performance the 
mes continues: ‘The orchestra seemed 

‘an its finest form; and though only re- 


strenuous effort, has never played with 
more beauty and exquisite balance of tone, 
more finish and more fire, nor has Dr, 
Muck ever Swayed it more perfectly to 
his wishes. His interpretation of the sym- 
Phony was an exposition of the composer's 
| thought, untouched by a conductor’s de- 
sire to establish a ‘Treading’ or to find what 
| None had been able to find in it before. 
It was Superbly vigorous and elastic, 
marked with modifications of pace so subtle 
that they never Obtruded themselves as 


Buch or impeded the fundamental rhythm 


of the music. Notable were the depth and 
Shadowy richness of orchestral color in 
Brahms’s variations, only to be presented 
by such an expert setting of the palette 
4S was bestowed upon it and strongly con- 
trasting into them the easter brilliancy 
of Strauss’s tone poem, played with mar- 
Vellous éclan and Clarity. It was not sur- 
Prising that there was tempestuous ap- 
Plause, or that Dr. Muck found occasion to 
make his men rise to share it with him 
after the Symphony.” The Other review- 


ers are like-minded and as 
wrhiee Warm in their 


HAVANA BAND SYMPHONY’S GUEST 
Srare . O€ .30/4+$ 
Unusual Honor Shown Musicians Who Are 


Playing at Food Fair 


An unusual honor was this afternoon 
accorded the Municipal Band of Havana, 
Which is playing at the Food Fair in 
connection with the Cuban national ex- 
hibit, when its members were the guests 
of the. Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
the regular rehearsal. The band for 
this reason omitted its usual afternoon 
concert, but will play tonight and will 
give both afternoon ana evening con- 
porte tomorrow, the closing day of the 
air. | 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1914--15. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


IVY. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY No. 4, in A minor, op. 63. 
. Tempo molto moderato, quasi adagio. 
. Allegro molto vivace. 

Il Tempo Largo. 
. Allegro. 


SIBELIUS, 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in D major, op. 61 
I. Allegro ma non troppo. 
II. Larghetto. 
II¥. Rondo. 


BEETHOVEN, 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to ‘‘Egmont,”’ op. 84. 


Soloist: 


Mr. ANTON WITEK 
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SIBELIUS’S STRANGE MUSIC {EARD 
AGAIN 


-mony; he aabedatiion not one oteercie gy : 
position of the orchestral voices; he f vaan 
ions no singular chord and he wandeial ne at 
/ among unrelated keys without some p ur- al 
pose in mood or imagining suggested | 
conveyed. He would clearly have the cm 
ductor and the band apprehend this pur 
pose and fulfil! it from no more than ~ 
notes on the engraved page and their intt 
‘tions under them. He asks an orche a 
of Sibeliuses in little, but none the less en- 
kindled. Each hearing of the symphony 
stirs and strengthens the notion that there. 
is a “programme” behind it—not a “Dro~ 
eramme” in the ordinary sense but a suc-— 
cession of mental pictures and even scenes | 
to which Sibelius wrote his music that 
might bear the larger moods and 
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A Performance of Remarkable Eloquence 
—The Theatre of the Composer’s Imagi- | 
nation Behind His Tones—Their Power, 
Beauty, Magic and Suggestion—Beet- 
hoven, Twice Over, and New Distinctions 
for Mr. Witek 
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UESTION the music of Sibelius’s 
newest and much-debated sym- 
phony as the hearer might yes- 
terday afternoon, there was no 
questioning the eloquence of the 


performance. Each time that Dr. Muck 


conducts in the piece, like the rest of us at - 


each time in which we hear it, he has the 


pleasure of deeper penetration into its baf- , 


fling content and of clearer and more sig- 
nificant expression of music and of mood 
Not even a symphony by Mozart is a 
more transparent mirror than is this 


symphony of Sibelius—widely different 


as they are—of the orchestra that is 
playing it. The Finn is an economical 
composer. 
sic almost always sourds., he seems to 
he-e considered every measure of it 
before he set it on paper, and not one— 
or so much as a note in it—is wasted. 
Every stroke tells; or, if it fails, the 
fault lies with orchestra or conductor. 
Scarcely a composer of our time ex- 
cels Sibelius in the transparency of his 
instrumentation. Most of them thicken 
their tonal speech; he weaves”7 each 
strand of it luminously. If the conduc- 
tor’s care relaxes for a moment, if the 
player makes the smallest slip, his 
shortcoming stands revealed. 

As Sibelius seems to express his though: 
or feeling with exact completeness—in th 
inevitable tone as Stevenson sought th: 
inevitable word—so must the player, under 
the conductor’s guiding, make his animat- 
ing utterance. 


music of our time, and each and every 
player in the orchestra, under Dr. Muck’s 
impulse, fulfilled it yesterday. However 
the symphony impressed its hearers, by 
every test that a listener may apply, it 
sounded with its true voice. 


The second ‘exaction that Sibelius lays 
upon the conductor and the orchestra in 
this fourth symphony is yet more difficult 


to meet. Unmistakably it is musie of in- 
tense mood, vivid picture and fleeting and 
poignant suggestion. To impart all three 
the composer relies not only on the voice 
of his melodies and the tang of his progres- 
sSions; but upon the color and the accent 
that conductor and players shall impart to 
_ both, upon their sensitiveness and imagi- - 


Spontaneous though his mu-. 


changeful suggestions that they and ie 
tonally in him. He likes to write music of 
place, as many of his tone-poems witness; 
he likes to write music for stage-plays as” 
he has done more than once; he has even 
composed a pantomime, long and elaborate, 
for Anna Pavlova. In the fourth Sy™M=— 
phony he may plausibly and in more than” 
the usual sense have been writing mus c 
for the pictures, the scenes, the stat te 
rather than the dramatic suggestion of aa ‘5 
richly filled and the vividly animate theatre. 
of his own imagination. 

Yet without a hint to either audience or. 
orchestra beyond that of his music, Sibelius 


. bids botn imagine and feel these pictures . 


and these static scenes in mecsure as he 
sees and experiences them. He would even 


| have the orchestra utter them with the in-’ 


tensity of impression and suggestion that 
he has himself undergone and, undergoing, 
has wrought into Ris music.” A superhuman 
task that does more credit’ to Sibelius’s 
daring than to his wisdom. In common 
human .infirmity every audience is bound 
to break under such a requirement. That 
of yesterday listened intently, but almost 


Therein lies one of the un- | 
usual exactions of Sibelius’s scores in the D. 


from end to end of the symphony without 
any communicating emotional response that 


/ such an assembly emanates when it is 


really stirred. Per contra, Dr. Muck and 
the orcnestra came .as near as mortals are 
likely to come to the working of Sibelius’s 
miracle. They achieved his compact com- 
pleteness of utterance. The music did 


, sound like the inevitable tonal speech of 


sensations stirring and mounting behind it. 
The performance was as luminous as one 


- of Sibelius’s own northern lights on a still, 


clear day. No less, alike on the part of the 
conductor and the men, it teemed with 
imagination, emotion and suggestion. pitas 

Out of these, by every transmitting pe 
enhancing resource that Dr. Muck and \ 1e 
individual players could call ir. 


emerged struggling, from the grim and 
Solitary and cavernous tonal blackness 
of the intro¢suction, to run their b ‘O-. 
ken, striving, sombre and mournful course 
. Out of them, in the scherzo, came the im 





TIGHT BINDING 


it instrumental and harmonic flick- (She a ae the eae TE | 

- Ught and again heavy—music and ‘is’ BOne; Or the wee oa ‘atone “twice each year, justly earn | sibelius............./..)/ Fourth Sym mony | 

of kaleidoscopic motion. as in pale sunlight, ™°2"S 48 in some cave of desolation; him. His tone had the limpid loveliness | Beethoven....... -Concerto for iolin | ’ 
music of nervous gayety that loses breath S%wWeePs with myriad discordant voices ove of Dr, Muck’s euphonies; he sang his {Beethoven.........Overture to “Egmont” 
and spirit, almost before it has begun. heath and forest while tree and grass whi melodies or adorned them with as exquisite When Sibelius visited this country last | 
Imagination, emotion and suggestion, in ftenzledly to it. Now, it may be that h a sense of flowing line and graceful ara- | June he was found by those who walk-. 
every choice of pace and emphasis and this fourth ‘symphony the gleaming sty besque; he abounded in artful felicities of '!ed, had conversation and bréke bread | 
tonal color that the conductor must make, 8¢Stion of instrumental timbres, the flashy technique, of feeling, of taste, that made | with him, to be a man-apparéhtly_ of 
released the grim, grave and pondered | Sharp progressions, the mutterings or tl him seem a violinist of finer sensibilities | normal physical functions, sound in 
song of the third movement, swelled it, im- | wailings of strange harmonies, the cot than .he has ever shown before; and :n | pody and mind, reticent as to his own 
passioned it, idealized it, led it through its | plaint and the crash of contending keg the perfections ‘of his adeptness with the accomplishments but of a’*calm: cour. 
life and death; for if ever music sounded | the broken rhythms, the struggling me} music he never forgot the animation that ageous spirit, neither a neurotic nor: a 
the tragedy of a melody, so does this | dies are but the tonal reflex and release ( propels its charm. And he did all these misanthrope. This was comforting ‘o 
‘areo of Sibelius. all these sensations. Then they have } things, rising from his seat and his job in pe i iy ger pened” Chae arene 
Perhaps this imagination and suggestion deed their reason for being and the lista the orchestra and resuming them—as qa , ere 
Sitielithen and men had the hier a its ing ear and fancy yields to them. Ai hopeléas hypochondriac’ a anuaema aecle 


true concerf-master should, So doing he~ hopeless hypochondriac, a morbid, mel- 
play in the finale. Who may surmise or ever from the symphony, as it was sald {) glorifies the orchestra as well as himegelf. ancholy fellow headed for the ‘had 
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haif-surmise from its purely musical con- 
tent what it mirrors in that strange the- 
atre of Sibelius’s imagination? It begins 
in nervous excitement, whirr, rustle and 
beat, then it is as though a curtain lifted 
and masses of men heaved themselves 
across its stage reeling to strange rhythms, 


.-Making barbaric gesture to strange pro- 


gressions, shouting and calling in strang2 
harmonies. Slithering trumpets dismiss 
them; the great gray curtain of desolation 
descends. The nervous excitement fades 
and dies. Surmise what the stirred and 
striving listener may—and until Sibelius 
gives the clew, there will be as many sur- 
mises as there are hearers—the orchestra 
quivered with the nervous frenzy of the 
begining, reeled with the Mongol rhythms 
and intervals and dropped the gray curtain 
upon it, as though it were equal master of 


the tonal murmurings before it and the 


tonal mass in which it seemed to fall, over- 
spreading, upon all the world. 
sere PO ects .. % 
Until Sibelius gives a hint of play aud 
picture within the theatre of his imagina- 
tion—and he owes it to orchestras and au- 
diences so to do—many a hearer must list- 
en to this fourth symphony as to an ‘‘ab- 
solute’’-music, self-contained. Even so, it 
does not lack moments of sweeping 
power, of magical and penetrating beauty 
and of poignant suggestion. Often this 
power sweeps through measure after meas- 
ure as in the long evocation of grim and 
cavernous blackness with which the sym- 
phony begins or in the sustained’ heights 
of the tragedy—the agony almost—in which 
the melody of the slow movement is born 
and lives and struggles and dies. Often 
this magic makes interval after interval 
and timbre upon timbre seem like some 
| uneanny phantasmagoria moving in broken 
' pace and rhythm yet with a strange, fas- 
Cinating, momentary beauty that at length 
overcomes resisting sensation. It is so in 
the seherzo; it is so, with power to wing 
it, in the finale; 
They say that Sibelius kindles to the 
suggestion of landscape and seascape, of 


sky and lake, of cliff and forest, when light | 
plays upon them, as he awakes to no other. | 


In his northern land, light comes sometimes 
in cold, clear, piercing gleams out of black 


this place a year ago, comes the impressi| 


of a Sibelius striving toward a complet. 
ness and luminosity of expression, a powze, 
a vividness, a beauty of suggestion, that 
have awaked, new, strange and beckoning 
within him. Yet another year, it deserves 
another hearing. 


Beethoven had the rest of the concer- 
the twofold and contrasting Beethow 
of the concerto for violin and the overtur 
to Goethe’s tragedy of ‘‘Hgmont.” ‘lh 
contrast was the clearer and the mo 
suggestive because, even more completly 
with Mr. Witek of yesterday than wit 
Mr. Kreisler two years ago, Dr. Mut 
seemed to give the concerto its true al 
characteristic voice. It is not at all t 
music of what the books call the ‘great 
Beethoven.”’ It is a virtuoso piece, in fat, 
a hastily written virtuoso piece, design 
for Clementi, who in those days wi 
an adept and delicate player of the violl. 
With all its contrasts that Dr. Muck #& 
in clear light and telling force yesterdar 
especially the celebrated passage of tl 
four beats—with all this suggestion of t 
strong-willed and _ stout-voiced Beethow 
who will not down, it is delicate, adel 
altogether amiable and pleasurable mut 
written with flowing fancy and easy fre 
dom rather than with high imaginats 
deep thought and large power. It # 
little to express except the felicities! 
Beethoven’s invention in what the virt# 
call ‘“passage-work,’’ the charm or * 
animation of his melodies, his happy 
with them—and the skill and sensibility! 
the violinist. It ought to be played a 
is seldom played with the grace of line, * 
limpid flow and above all the flawless # 
exquisite euphonies between the diffe: 
choirs, each with each, and between tl? 
and the violinist, that Dr. Muck and * 
orchestra attained yesterday. In no mig! 
masterpiece has ‘his differentiating and ¢ 
closing sense of the character and styled 
the pieces that he plays shone more cleal 
He gives them their individual existe’ 
and he makes it animate again. 

Like-minded was Mr. Witek upon wh 
the audience poured the applause that ! 
abilities as a concert-master each w! 
and almost each day, and his distincti? 
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And the “Egmont” overture ‘nolds its 
own as it was, as it is, as for many a gen- 
eration yet to come it will be. The prelude~ 
to “Tristan’’ that we who love our own 


mons after all the fated passion and the in- 


house. 
The 


Sibelius has contessed in a letter to a’ 


fellow Finn his love for ‘‘the mysterious | | 


sounds of fields, forests, water, moun- | 
tains.’’ Commentators upon ‘Finnish 


spare, sere, and of an otherwise forbid- 


musical day, so like to glorify only sum- music hasten to find all of these bleak, 


satiable longings of the lovers. It is the | 


mood of the drama. The prelude to “Parsi- 


fal” with its agonies j ira- 
gas OS. DENN, Se Any |sion, the tall rock, the mountain, the 


tion does no more. But in the third 
‘“Loonore” overture and in the overture to 
“Hgmont,” Beethoven’s tones unfold aa | 
act a whole music-drama before our ears. 
He outpaces, he outdoes Wagner by the 
sheer and superb concentration of his 
genius. And in the same breath he out- ' 
foots and conquers time. With twenty 
composers who have written music that | 
lives and deserves to live from their day 
into ours and who have even made their 
masterpieces or two, the hearer irstinctive- 
ly thinks how different is their harmonic 
and instrumental color from ours, 
Beethoven’s in the ‘“‘Egmont’’ overture, as 
everywhere else, brings no such thought. 
It is 'the complete and inevitable expres- 
sion of the passion and the image behind. 
m.. Te 
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SYMPHONY PLAYED 


ding Nature. Wordworth, when com- | 
memorating the haunts of his youth | 
near Tintern Abbey—‘‘the sounding cata- 
ract’’ which haunted him “like a pas- 


!deep and glowing wood,’ found that 
such passion, “its aching joys and dizzy 
raptures’’ was no more, that “these wild 


4 ecstasies,’’ were ‘‘matured into a sober 


pleasure.’’ Would soberness. have ad- 
vanced into melancholy, could he have 
writter a symphony? 

What aspect of Nature or of National 
life is mirrored in this work is left for 
conjecture. Individual appreciation of it 
was perhaps more general than at its 
performance last year. Many doubtless 
counted it as 40 minutes to be sat 
through until Mr Witek could play the 
Beethoven concerto... Some came |. pre- 
pared to be deeply moved and were 
thrilled. No one could have. been deaf 
to the amazing insight and. sympathy of 
Dr Muck’s interpretation. The composer 
has invited indifference, if not disdain. 
Such a score would be unfathomable ta 
any but a great conductor anda scom- 
pany of virtuosi. 

It is music of stupendous originality 
and, daring; as though the composer's 
thought had burst the boundaries of : 
established musical science. Tonalities 
are grouped as notes are grouped in 
chords. A’ key will.shed. its eight bar's 
ahead. of its rising into sight and 
aoe Recall the pungent, gripping ad- 

nt of the ‘horns early in the first 
Mbv ement. One dissonant note may be | 
known as an appogiatura to a conso- 
nant one. Wagner treated one phrase in, 


Oripinal, Pormidahle ble Work like manner as the approach to the to- 


Given Superbly, 


nality of another. Here the suspense, the 


nervous intensity is extende through . 
long passages of anticipation. 
Thematically the structure shows the | 


economy of material, the significance, 


the Beethoven Concerto. 


‘the cyclic fashion,” persisting through 
more than one movement, metamor- 


a ye through a category of moods, 


ric and dramatic. How curious the | 
emotional phases of the bleak ascending 


| 
: 
: Mr Witek Distinguishes Himself in There “are reourring ‘ciotiven’ ussite 
, 
| 


The fourth Symphony rehearsal was skip of the diminished fifth, queried 
i” given yesterday afternoon, Dr Muck insistently near the closé by the oboe. 


— conducting the following program wit 
|_Mr Witek, concert master of the orches- 
tra as soloist: 


h |Dynamically, 4t is a work of suppressed, ! 


restive energy; never weakly patna — 
in its complaint, often fiercely, superbly 
rebellious; as in the sweeping, cumula- 
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s-erescendoes of 


he upward flights of 


the strings, and the dramatic punctua- | mi : . ‘ 
whine Choughe bythe ‘whole’! nearsal of the Boston Symphony Or- 


. . 


There are surprises, as in.the abruptly | 


ended scherzo, as a.jest left lightly. in 
air, to be taken by those who know, ‘but 
it is not a work of mere'startling tricks. 
Save for a few measures, as the ‘cellos 
tin the slow movement and the. flute duet 
in ‘the scherzo, there is an evasion, a 
disdain of sensuous beauty. The pre- 
vailing mood is of sepulchral gloom. If 
it, be. great music—and greatness of or- 
chestral mind is here unquestioned—it is 
great despite its morbidity. The world 
has. learned” how to sigh and to weep 
sufficiently well. . 
Mr -Witek displayed the noble ‘art as 
an interpreter which he has taught this 
public to expect from him. There was 
the elevation of spirit, the quiet majesty, 
the tenderness, the humanity that is 
bréathed forth in the musical soul of 
Beethoven. A _ brilliant technician in 


bravura and. rhapsody, Mr Witek sur- | 


passed himself in the slow movement. 
It was a song of lofty beauty, at times, 
as the return of the theme after the 
cadenza, too intimate, too precious to be 
ublished broadcast, music too ethereal 
n spirit for other than the most discern- 
ing, the most cherishing ears. The Eg- 
mont overture, although at the close of 
a long concert, should have consoled 
those who grieve at the spectacle of 
Beethoven obliged to keep.the company 
of~futurists who. feed: on such: irritating 
stimulants as minor seconds: ° 


SIBELIUS © 
SYMPHONY 
FEATURES 


Beethoven Concerto 
and Overture in 


Programme _ 
Post Mow. Hef 14- 
BY OLIN DOWNES 


The -™most important, the most 
prophetic symphony which has ap- 
peared since the D minor symphony 


fourth ‘symphony of Jean Sibelius; | 


a, for soloist, and the “Eg- | 


| && 


| ‘*precious,’”’ 


of Cesar Franck—that ; : 
t 1s to say, the | the obvious or expected, and yet this 


ye vee ae » 7 ee Bias PAN, “de is eau: page sks ty ~ See ine tie 3 e an ht 
mont” overture, made the’ s1 
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chestra yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. 


7 


A FORBIDDING WORK 


Sibelius’ symphony was heard for the 
first time in Boston on the 24th of last 
October,. It is a grim and forbidding 


'work. ‘The compgser is not amusing 
himself. He is not heedful of the 
wishes of his public; nor is his doe- 
trine the alluring one of beauty for 
beauty’s sake. It is true that the 
artistic significance of the music is ex- 
ceptional, aside from (its emotional 
force. There are daring innovations—a 
fact which seldom makes for popular- 
ity. Today one cannot imagine this 
symphony ever becoming a favorite 
composition with an audience 

Still, stranger things have happened. 
Yesterday the applause, although not 
‘the applause of the majority, was 
hearty and persistent, and a marked 
contrast to the reception of the work 
a year ago. Dr. Muck was recalled 


three times. The orchestra, at his bid- 
ding, rose from their seats in acknowl-. 


edgement. 


Disconecerting episodes of this kind 
are common in the history of music. | 
Even we can remember the impression | 
made by the beautiful and now popu- | 
lar symphony of Cesar Franck, when' 
it was introduced here only a few years | 


ago. Then there was d’Indy’s austere 
and highly intellectual second sym- 
phony, abhorrent upon first acquaint- 
ance, It is now accepted by the ma- 
jority. It is seen to be beautiful. 

The symphony of Sibelius is not less) 
original than that of D’Indy, or less) 
commanding in its position in the wor!d | 
of art. One does not know which to | 
admire the most, the unflinshing sin- | 
cerity of a great man and an unquiet | 
soul, in self-communion, so absorbed) 
that even the hearer forgets the pres-| 
ence of an audience, or the exquisitely 
finished workmanship, the purely esthet- | 
ic value of the composition. Every page | 
is a model of artistic balance and com- 
pleteness. No measure, no chord, could 
well be added or taken away. Fewer | 
instruments are employed than in any | 
other symphony of Sibelius, and with | 
later effect. | 


Bears Impress of Worth 


Then there is the choice of musical | 
material, and the originality, the unai- | 
terable logic of its development, No! 
ultra-modern Frenchman) 
ever steered more completely clear of | 


~ wy, | symphony is as direct, as uncornprom- | 
‘the Beethoven violin concerto; with | 


Anton Witek, concertmaster of the | 


ising, as inevitable as anyone of the’ 
representative works ef a man whose, 
creations have always been remarkable | 
for their simplicity and primeval pow- | 
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: he ere “th e. Fe 
pe lit h modern mu- 
sic w departures 
which leave a wide gap between et 
composition, and any work of his whic 

preceded it, yet technic was never : 
more sensitive and faithful medium , 
expression, never more unconditionally 


the servant of inspiration. 


from the lab- 


i 
The symphony is lonely and eee 


i f soli- 
arable. It bears the impress 0 
fey northern nature, but in the midst 


“eussed at such Jength b e it. 
~gtill only partly comprehensible,.and it — 
should be approached sympa 
‘Tt must be added that other factors 
than this mountainous work and its 
‘superb Interpretation by Dr. Muck and 
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his. players made the concert. memor- 


able. Great is Sibelius, but Beethoven 
‘ig humanity’s prophet, and time will 


see to it that few tower beside him. 


Mr. Witek gave a performance of Bee- 
‘thoven’s concerto that will stand out 


in the memory after many concerts 


of this nature is a man, despairing, rhave been forgotten. We do not re- 


accusing the sullen skies. The com- 


member a finer performance of the 


poser, like the Demon of Poe, curses \ Vor considered from any point Of 


with the curse of Silence. Feeling is 


so intense at moments that it threatens | 


come. overmastering, yet there is 
eet the relief that may follow 
an emotional expansion, for the music 
remains restless, unsatisfied, pent-up. 
The originality of the score and its 
subtle, psychologic quality become ap- 
eiable only by degrees. 
ee supieettvite, with all the dDoldness 
of the workmanship, and: the singular- 
iy impressionistic quality of many 
pages, the work is structurally as 
solid as the rock of Gibraltar. One 
is constantly marvelling at the cunning 
and the resource with which the com- 
poser makes fresh employment of es- 
tablished principles of symphonic pro- 


With all} 


'WITEK SOLOIST 


view, and Dr. Muck’s reading of the 
Egmont overture was not a whit less 
impressive. No better illustration’ of 
the Titanic genius ef Beethoven could 


-have been furnished than by this con- 


cert. Even the most sincere, perhaps 
the most talented composer of today 
was small before him. 


cedure. Even when he appears most} 


wayward, 45, for instance, in the 
“free fantasia’ of the first movement, 
he is as precise in his intention and 


and his ultimate 


posed a sonata for the clavichord. but 
there is here a modern intellectuality, 
an intense individualism, of which 
Haydn never dreamed 


his execution, as sure of his position | 


Heavy With Prophecy 


A great work! A work which re- 
veals the composer in a far more sig- 
nificant aspect than that of any of 
his preceding compositions, At the be- 
ginning Sibelius had shown qualities 


purpose, as Was: 
Franz Joseph Haydn when he com-. 


ven Concerto—Sibelius’s 
Symphony. Performed. 


ald- 2 Me J L&E 
By PHILIP HALE 


The fourth public rehearsal of the 


‘¢ Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck 


which entitled him to a place at the ! | eonauctor, took place yesterday after- 


head, let us say, of that group of “na | noon in Symphony Hall. Mr. Witek, 
tionalists’’ who include such talents a$| eoncert master of the orchestra, wa 


Grieg, Dvorak, Smetana in their circle. | 


But the fourth symphony is heavy with 
prophecy. 
paths for the younger men. It must 
be accepted as the work of one of the 


great artists and seers of the age. So- 


much is surely true, whatever may be 
one’s personal attitude toward the 
music. 

For some this introspective music, 
wrought by a Northern temperament, 
will be obnoxious, They will object 
_that no man, whatever his gifts, has 
a right to the sentiments of the Misan- 
thrope of Moliere, hugging his mood 
and his corner. But Sibelius’ corner 


«is not a small one, and the tragic is as 


important and as purifying an element 
in art today as it was 2000 years: ago. 


— program only because he believed it his 


the soloist. The program was as fol- 


‘“lows: Sibelius, symphony in A minor, 
It cannot fail to open new! 


No. 4; Beethoven, concerto for violin; 
Beethoven, overture to ‘‘Egmont.”’ | 

- This symphony of Sibelius was played 
at a Symphony concert in October of 
last year. When Mr. Walter Damrosch 
brought it out in New York in the pre- 
ceding March he made a few remarks 
before he gave the signal for beginning. 
He said that the music was of an 


A@nomalous character, and then .wished 


the audience to know that the perform- 
ance under his direction did not neces- 
sarily prove that he thought well or 
poorly of the work. He put it on the 


duty towards.a distinguished composer, 
This was hardly fair to the hearers, 


thetically. ~)| 
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would have had their cue. We do not|in a display of isae , BS 
like. to k of Mr. Walter Damrosch} which was subservient to “purity” and 
thus shirking a great responsibility. clarity of interpretation, to the setting 

‘Dr. Muck is not in the habit of ad-/| forth the classically romantic spirit of 
dressing an audience concerning the | the work. 
stg wp abn ye of a composition | 

ut to be performed; nor does he fa- | larly appropriate in these tr 

vor the hearers with comments after | The lament of an Spareteod Wearte the 
the movements of a symphony. He is | cruelty of Alva, and then the shouting 
a conductor, not an exegete of the j|of an aroused and angry poeple; at last 
Athenian, Antiochian, Berlin, Boston, | the triumph and the rejoicing. 
or even the Bayreuth school. He re- The program of the concerts next 
héearses the work and he conducts it. | week will be as follows: Strauss, Sym- 
He may like the music; he may dislike |phonic Fantasia “From Italy”; ‘Ravel 
it,. Raising his baton, he may say to|Spanish Rhapsody; Dvorak, “Waldes. 
himself, with Christopher Sly: “’Tisajruhe” and.Rondo for ’cello (Mr 
very excellent piece of work; would; Warnke, ’cellist); Scheinpflug, Overture 


*twere done.’’ But he keeps his opin- | to a Comedy by Shakespeare. 
mate, and diet. Hence there is talk, 
about his being the painter in tones of 
his country; the bleakness, darkness, 

Srevielatr >? wi [ a 
days and smiling landscapes; they go So | 
far as to speak well of the cookery ata Finnish Composer’s Symphony 
hotel in Helsingfors. Nor are the Fins 

Given for Second Time; Witek 
‘Sibelius in this symphony. As he felt, 
‘as he thought, so he wrote. There is 
‘not a measure that, is deliberately 
SEMMNMEA ints. little in this music| oes Bt the Somon Symphony or- 
to please him. The lover of sensation- chestra’s concert yesterday afternoon, 
al effects is bitterly disappointed. Hadjleft the audience in much the same 


ions to himself, and regards it as his | 
chief duty to do full justice to the com-| { ) | 
poser. | 
| Sibelius is thought, and not neces- 
sarily by disciples of Buckle alone, to 
harshness of certain compositions are 
thus appropriate, inevitable; yet trav- 
at work in this country peculiarly and 
romantically lugubrious. 
Charms as Soloist. 

‘Popular. There are many measures! The ‘second hearing of the Sibelius 
disdainful of the crowd. The meekisymphony No. 4, the first number on the 
the composer a program in mind? Or 

doubt as to what the composer had in 

th : 

1g the symphony a phantasmagoria of mind as did the first hearing. It’s cer- 


be influenced by Finish scenery,-: cli- 
FAILS 10 IMPRESS 

ellers assure us that Finland has sunny | 

There is no doubt of the sincerity of 

lover of beauty, as beauty is generally 

‘moods? There are suggestions of 


sleep-chasings, themes imagined but in-|'@in he was not in his happiest mood at 
; 


terrupted, reiterated figures that are 
the ti : P 
now impressive, now grotesque, calls as e time, for the work seems to speakp 


‘of sea-birds, moanings of the wind, the only of the shadows of life, as pn 


‘sight of dismal moors, recollections of |Such a matter as sunshine did not exis: 
former gaicty, tasks to be accomplished |It was well to give the composition ( 


but for some unknown reason put/second time, so that those puzzled year 


‘aside—all h 
need as Shonen ee na aneeie nate 4 the first hearing could have anoth¢ 
‘himself when half awake: “TI’ll make Opportunity of trying to solve the puzazl 


use of this in my next symphony,’’ 
and then turned to dream again, 


_ Impressionistic music, it leaves only 
‘impressions. Perhaps to Sibelius eve yer as it was, failed to afford a 


jhearing is eagerly sought. 


thing is clear. For he is no routine | "oye satisfaction, there was no doulp | 


secomposer; no correct academician. in| th the pleasure given by the playing ¢ 


aah ie dbo) ki hi as in his concerto for) concert master of the orchestra and. yes 
n, he shows himself a seer; but the|terday afternoon’s soloist. N h 
seer’s vision is to the prosaic a ever he 


stretch a as 
° [Ges Adtinees and the voices his fine artistic abilities been better 


The overture to “Egmont” is singu-— 


It is safe to say, however, that no thigg | 


THIS WEEK AT 


‘pofiashes,” Yet, if One will but yield to. the 


mood, there is something that is great in’ 
this part of the work, in spite of its frag- 


‘mentary vein. 


_ ANE SYMPHONY, 


oe A-MINOR IS 
HEARD A SECOND TIME 


Mr. Witek | 


Being Soloist in Concerto. 


the Programme, 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 
| Sibelius—Symphony in A minor, No. 4. 
Beethoven—Violin Concerto. 
Soloist, Mr. Anton Witek. 
RBeethoven—'‘Egmont’’ overture, 


| 
| 
(ie Becthoven Works Complete 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A lofty programme, in which Sibelius’ 
new symphony (heard here for the second 
time) did not gain by its companionship 
with two great Beethoven works. But it 
was well to hear this modern sy mphony 
| again. It is in. a wholly different vein 
' from the folksong character which is in 
many of the compositions of Sibelius. One 
| ean scarcely imagine that the work is by 
' the composer of ‘Finlandia,’ which we 
| heard recently. 

That the symphony is in large degree ex- 
‘perimental is evident. The composer has 
entered into the ultra-modern sc hool of 
weird progression and of restless rhythms 
One finds the whole-tone progressions of 
Debussy (and of Siamese music) copiously 
employed. But Sibelius has more to say 
than some of his contemporaries in this 
free vein, and he does not employ the ex- 
travagant scoring which is characteristic 
of some of the modern works. We were 
glad to hear the important work again, 
but we found no more in it than we could 
eather at a single hearing. It is a com- 
position which the earnest music-lover will 
‘first endure’ and ‘‘then pity,’’ but never 
“embrace.” We do not think that Sibelius 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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has any business in the pasture of Schoen- 


os © berg. 
c The symphony opens with an impressive 
” passage which is almost a ‘‘motto’’ phrase 


| opening is sombre and the orchestration 
‘is gloomy. That reiteration, which we 


But if the Sibelius number, excellent, 4 i have learned to expect in Norse music, is 


present and gives a picturesque monotony 
' which has its peculiar charm. Evil is prog- 
-nosticated, and that ugly tone-color which 


the muted! horn, is much in evidence, The 
old-fashioned auditor who wants a tune 
' will be decidedly disappointed in this first 


the Beethoven Concerto by Mr. a veri : is orchestrally connected with balefulness, 
P 


that speak to the seer are to those near played. Fortunate, indeed, is Boston te a : |' movement, for instead of melody there is 


have such a sterling artist. in its orches 


him only a hollow murmur, confused |i, The third and closing number, the 


dissonance, gloomy mutterings, and one 
seems to be wandering in a thunder- cloud 
occasionally illuminated with lightning 


because of its fre ce. This 
its frequent recurrence. . ‘won the great yachting-cup race, Queen 
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‘But even the admirer of the work may 


find fault with its lack of contrast, for | 


the second movement is also fragmentary 
even if less dark than its predecessor. 
Yet there was enough of dissonant 
trouble in this also, and there were als? 
passages that were incomprehensible, 

The movements do not follow the or- 
dinary symphonic scheme, and Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, Haydn, and Brahms would 
probably deny its right to the title of 
symphony, but we have wandered far 
from the landmarks set by these’ leaders. 
Nevertheless, this work had better ‘be 
called a Rhapsody or a Threnody. 

The third movement introduces a very 
long-continued organ-point. To the un- 
initiated we will explain that an organ- 
point is a bass-note sustained unchanged 
through many changing harmonies in the 
upper parts. Again one can complain of 
leck of contrast, for the same device is 
employed at great length in the finale, 
and in this last movement there are some 
of the most bitter harmonies and progres- 
<jons that we have ever heard, a mixture 
of musical quassia and wormwood, which 
suggests that the composer is dissatis- 
fied about something—and, so, probably, 
are the general public. 

Rut we must not forget that Sibelius has 
shown his ability to compose in the clear- 
est forms, and that he has created melo- 
dies that are as pure as folk-songs. If, 
therefore, he chooses to alter his vein of 
expression, we may dissent, we may hearti- 
ly dislike, but we must still treat his work 
with respect; and examine it as the pro- 
duction of a master. 

There were certain suspensions in the 
Finale which were very complex, yet could 
he reasoned out by the musician, but to 
the layman it must have seemed at times 
as if the whole orchestra had lost the key. 

Yet at the end there was a small, but 
very active minority, who forced a recall, 
and even a double one, when the orchestra 
was made to stand up in acknowledgment. 
And then many auditors went into the cor- 
ridor to get a little air, the first obtain- 
able ainoe the beginning of the programme, 
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Then’ Beethoven, like a poultice came, to 
heal the wounds of Sibelius. The Beethoven 
violin concerto is a monolith among con 
certos. When, years ago, the ‘America’ 


Victoria asked (as the America was sight- 
ed): “Who is second?” The answer was; 
“Your Majesty, there is no second!” One 
may apply this to the D major violin con- 
eerto: there is no second to it; it stands 
alone. But very few can scale its Alpine 
heights, or conquer its massive breadth 
and its technical difficulties. 

But to Mr. Witek there are no technical 
difficulties. He surmounts them all with 
an imperturbability that is sometimes @xX- 
asperating. One would expect to see some 
show of effort, but in Mr. Witek’s playing 
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ik of Mr. Walter Damrosch } wiih waa. 
a great responsibility. 

r. Muck is is not in the habit of ad- 
dressing an audience concerning the 
erits or demerits of a composition | 
about to be performed; nor does he fa-. 
e hearers with comments after 
ths movements of a symphony. He is 
a conductor, not an exegete of the. 
Athenian, Antiochian, Berlin, Boston, | 
or even the Bayreuth school. He re- 
a in the work and he conducts it. 
He may like the music; he may dislike | 
it, Raising his baton, he may say to Spanish Rhapsody; Dvorak, 

himself, with Christopher Sly: “’Tisaj|ruhe” and .Rondo_ for 
very excellent piece of work; would | Warnke, cellist); Scheinpflug, 
‘twere done.” But he keeps his opin- | to a Comedy by Shakespeare. 


ions to himself, and regards it as his 

chief duty to do full justice to the com { ] 

poser, 

| Sibelius is thought, and not neces- 

sarily by disciples of Buckle alone, to. 
be influenced by Finish scenery,- cli- 
mate, and diet. Hence there is talk. 
about his being the painter in tones of 
his country; the bleakness, darkness, 
harshness of certain compositions are 
thus appropriate, inevitable; yet trav- 
ellers assure us that Finland has sunny | 
days and smiling landscapes; they go so 
far as to speak well of the cookery ata 
hotel in Helsingfors. Nor are the Fins 
at work in this country peculiarly and 
romantically lugubrious. 

There is no doubt of the sincerity of 
Sibelius in this symphony. As he felt, 
as he thought, so he wrote. There is 
‘*not a measure that is deliberately 
‘Popular, There are many measures 
bs ue of the crowd. 
over of beauty, as beauty is generally 
understood, finds little in this music program gt the “Bomon Symppony 
‘to please him. The lover of sensation- 
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The overture to “Egmont” is singu-. 


ays: | 


|The lament of an oppressed people, the 
| cruelty of Alva, and then the shouting 
of an aroused and angry poeple; at last 


The program of the concerts next 
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The second hearing of the Sibelius 
The meekisymphony No. 4, the first number on the 
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_THE SYMPHONY 


dteattos A-MINOR IS 


HEARD A SECOND TIME | 


the 
Being Soloist in Concerto. 


Programme, 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 
Sibelius—Symphony in A minor, No. 4. 
Beethoven—Violin Concerto. 
Soloist, Mr. Anton Witek. 
‘Egmont’ overture, 

A lofty programme, in which Sibelius’ 
new symphony (heard here for the second 
time) did not gain by its companionship 
with two great Beethoven works. But it 
was well to hear this modern symphony 
again. It is in a wholly different vein 
which is in 
many of the compositions of Sibelius. One 
can scarcely imagine that the work is by 
composer of ‘‘Finlandia,’’ which we 


That the symphony is in large degree ex- 
The composer has 
entered into the ultra-modern school of 
One finds the whole-tone progressions of 
Debussy (and of Siamese music) copiously 
employed. But Sibelius has more to say 
than some of his contemporaries in this 
vein, and he does not employ the ex- 
gant seoring which is characteristic 
of some of the modern works. We were 
glad to hear the important work again, 
but we found no more in it than we could 
gather at a single hearing. It is 
position which the earnest music-lover will 
‘first endure’’ and ‘‘then pity,’’ but never 
‘embrace.’ We do not think that Sibelius 


‘pp flashes, — 


and of restless rhythms | 


Yet; if one will but yield to,the 
mood, there is something that is great In 
this part of the work, in spite of its frag- 
‘mentary vein. ey; 
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‘But even the admirer of the work may 
find fault with its lack of contrast, for | 
the second movement is also fragmentary 
even if less dark than its predecessor. 
Yet there was enough of dissonant — 
trouble in this also, and there were als3 
passages that were incomprehensible. 

The movements do not follow the or- 
dinary symphonic scheme, and Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, Haydn, and Brahms would 
probably deny its right to the title of 
symphony, but we have wandered far 
from the landmarks set by these’ leaders. 
Nevertheless, this work had better ‘be 
called a Rhapsody or a Threnody. 

The third movement introduces a very 
long-continued organ-point. To the un- 
initiated we will explain that an organ- 
point is a bass-note sustained unchanged 
through many changing harmonies in the 
upper parts. Again one can complain of 
leck of contrast, for the same device is 
employed at great length in the finale, | 
ard in this last movement there are some | 
of the most bitter harmonies and progres- 
<jons that we have ever heard, a mixture 
of musical quassia and wormwood, which 
suggests that the composer is dissatis- 
fied about something—and, so, probably, 
are the general public. 

Rut we must not forget that Sibelius has 
shown his ability to compose in the clear- 
est forms, and that he has created melo- 
dies that are as pure as folk-songs. If, 
therefore, he chooses to alter his vein of 
expression, we may dissent, we may heartl- 
ly dislike, but we must still treat his work 
with respect, and examine it as the pro- 


| duction of a master. 


has any business in the pasture of Schoen- 
‘ 


berg. 

The symphony opens with an impressive 
passage which is almost a ‘‘motto’’ phrase 
because of its frequent recurrence. This 
opening is sombre and the orchestration 
That reiteration, which we 
is 
present and gives a picturesque monotony 


' which has its peculiar charm. Evil is prog- 
'nosticated, and that ugly tone-color which 


is orchestrally connected with balefulness, 
the muted! horn, is much in evidence. The 
a tune 
will be decidedly disappointed in this first 


' movement, for instead of melody there is 


dissonance, gloomy mutterings, and one 
seems to be wandering in a thunder-cloud 
illuminated with lightning 


; won 


There were certain suspensions in the 


| Finale which were very complex, yet could 


be reasoned out by the musician, but to 
the layman it must have seemed at times 
as if the whole orchestra had lost the key. 

Yet at the end there was a small, but 
very active minority, who forced a recall, 
and even a double one, when the orchestra 


'was made to stand up in acknowledgment. 
a com- | 


And then many auditors went into the cor- 
ridor to get a little air, the first obtain- 
able since the beginning of the programme, 


Then’ Beethoven, like a poultice came, to. 
heal the wounds of Sibelius. The Beethoven 
violin concerto is a monolith among con- 
certos. When, years ago, the ‘‘America” 
the great yachting-cup race, Queen | 
Victoria asked (as the America wags sight- | 
ed): ‘“‘Who is second?’ The answer was: 
“Your Majesty, there is no second!” One. 
may apply this to the D major violin con- | 
certo: there is no second to it; it stands 
alone. But very few can scale its Alpine 
heights, or conquer its massive breadth, 
and its technical difficulties. ; 

3ut to Mr. Witek there are no technical 
difficulties. He surmounts them all with 
an imperturbability that is sometimes ex- 
asperating. One would expect to see some. | 
show of effort, but in Mr. Witek’s playing: 
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the alata of. effort, and 
joys that sense of security 
charm of its own. The first 
might have had more breadth, 
© be quite upon the level. of 
“Yaaye, but the great figure of 
d notes was given with much 
i the important orchestral part 


th the solo i a erfect n-| 
aw ' 2 and the fierce interruptions, the ponderous 


ee 
Bey 


pte off meshes in \wthiiee: 


| téchnical path’ is as bristling. 


movements, | and Mr. Wit 


on the G string, the pure 


itl sk Pidablalotolon the effective 


thes, and the surety of the 


mac le it interesting throughout. All 
‘Was a great performance, and Mr. 


ppecadlled again and again with 


Se 
den n 


When Beethoven was com- 


in 4 ng about Liberty he wo 


‘up, into a frenzy of triumph, as 


mnt overture is aa a work to 


— —— Heraié VR: or - his finale ie 


in the Ninth. Bven if ‘Motley upsets the 


statue that Goethe set up and shows. us 
‘Egmont as shallow, vacillating and vain, 


nevertheless we can take this musical pic- 
ture as a sketch of what the hero ought to 
have been. No _ better contrast can be 
imagined than that of the stern hero and 
the gentle Claerchen, as hete. portrayed, 


strokes of fate seem the more terrible when 
falling upon the gentle nature of the her- 


ek _ oine. 
vith appropriate dash and vigor. 
za was rather long, but the 


That Pr. Muck drew this. picture, with 
great power may well be imagined 
was in the coda that. ‘all the glory of the 
work shone forth. Here the piccolo was 
unchained and proceeded to shriek in a 
manner that showed Freedom on the wild- 


est kind of a rampage, and with a burst of 


overwhelming triumph the concert ended, 
And, by the way, our orches ire. students 
might notice with what a simple score 
‘Beethoven manages to Stiga. his triumph- 
ant effect. The page composer would 
probably require a pled. orchestra 


and a few of the r’s big — to 
|. make stch a tungult | of victory. Nam 
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R. STRAUSS, SYMPHONIC FANTASIA, ‘From Italy’’, op. 16 


I. On the Campagna. 
II. Amid Rome’s Ruins. 
III. On the Shore of Sorrento. 
IV. Neapolitan Folk Life. 
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of an old English melody of the sixteenth century) 
for full Orchestra, op. 15 
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there seems the minimum of effort, and 
the auditor enjoys that sense of security 
'Which has a charm of its own. The first 
' movement might have had more breadth, 

if it was to be quite upon the level of 
Kreisler or Ysaye, but the great figure of 
four repeated notes was given with much 
majesty, and the important orchestral part 
was united with the solo in a perfect en- 
semble. 

The finale falls off somewhat in loftiness, 
although its téchnical path is as bristling 
as the other movements, and Mr. Witek 
gave this with appropriate dash and vigor. 
The first cadenza was rather long, but the 
broad strokes on the G string, the pure 
and brilliant double-stopping, the effective 
martellato touches, and the surety of the 
skips, made it interesting throughout. All 


Ia it was a great performance, and Mr.| egt kind of a rampage, and with a burst of 
Witek was recalled again and again with | overwhelming triumph the concert ended. 


the most spontaneous enthusiasm imagin- 
able. 

The ““Egmont’’ overture is also a work to 
conjure with. When Beethoven was com- 
posing anything about Liberty he worked 
himself up into a frenzy of triumph, as 
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witness his Heroic symphony, or his finale 
in the Ninth. Even if Motley upsets the 
statue that Goethe set up and shows us 
Semont as shallow, vacillating and vain, 
nevertheless we can take this musical pic- 
ture as a sketch of what the hero ought to 
have been. No better contrast can be 
imagined than that of the stern hero and 
the gentle Claerchen, as here portrayed, 
and the fierce interruptions, the ponderous 
strokes of fate seem the more terrible when 
falling upon the gentle nature of the her- 
oine. : 
That Pr. Muck drew this picture with 
zereat power may well be imagined. But it 
was in the coda that all the glory of the 
work shone forth. Here the piccolo was 


-unchained and proceeded to shriek in a 


manner that showed Freedom on the wild- 


And, by the way, our orchestral students 
might notice with what a simple score 
Beethoven manages to attain his triumph- 
ant effect. The modern composer would 
probably require a quadrupled orchestra 
and a few of the Kaiser’s big howitzers to 
make such a tumult of victory. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


V MD « A ae Oe a 
OA GHT PROGRAMME VARIOUSLY 


“UNIFIED” 


| Ravel’s “Spanish Rhapsody”, with the 
‘Suggestion of the New Spain of the 
Parisian Composers and Their Charac- 
teristic Procedure with It—The Young 
Strauss and His Italian Fantasia— 
Mr. Warnke and His ’Cello Pieces 


R. MUCK is capable of making such 
‘onerous programmes as that which 
he destins for New York a fort- 
night hence, whereon Sibelius’s 


exacting fourth symphony and Reanicek’s | 
huge tone-poem, ‘‘Schlemihl,’’ stand side by | 


side and there is no explanation of them. 
He is also capable of assembling five such 
engaging pieces as made the list for the Sym- 
phony Concert yesterday and setting his 
hearers to amusing speculation as to the un- 
derlying principle by which he had “‘unified’’ 
them. Strauss wrote his symphonic fantasia, 
“From Italy,’’ in his young years; Ravel’s 
“Spanish Rhapsody” is relatively youthful 
work; and so also is Scheinpfiug’s ‘Over- 
ture to a Comedy by Shakspeare.’”’ So, per- 
haps, was the programme “unified.” It 
might have been ‘‘unified’’ again by its 
tonal geography, so to say; since Strauss 
was setting down his impressions of Italy, 
Ravel had fastened his imagination on 
Spain and Scheinpflug walked abroad in 
the merry and fantastic country—dquite as 
real as the Italy of 1886 or the Spain of 
-1907—of Shakspeare’s comedies. Finally, it 
was a light programme, as programmes at 
the Symphony Concerts go, and if lightness 
was the unifying principle, it accounted 
“for the inclusion of the two ’cello pieces by 
Dvorak that Mr. Warnke played with the 
orchestra —an adagio called ‘‘Woodland 
Rest’’ and a rondo, otherwise untitled. 
They were not youthful work; they were 
innocent of all tonal geography, unless it 
‘was a suggestion of the narrow region that 
the repertory of the violoncello traverses, 
but they were light. 
' Moreover, eaco came ingratiatingly to 
the ear; they had a mild measure of fancy; 
and after the manner of a concerto in 
little they displayed the two voices of the 
violoncello and the tone and technique of 
the violoncellist. He and it were broadly 
songful in the adagio with the rich, warm, 
“Suave and edgeless tone that Mr. Warnke 
habitually summons—never heavy, never 
thick, never candied with the excess of 
gentiment that is the pitfall of instrument 
and player in sustained melody. In the 
rondo, the ’cello did often caper through 
its higher tones and in abrupt transition 
‘in and out of them. ‘Then, by itself, it is 


“fot so good to 


the day for it because ‘1is Hehtness — 
hand hid all trace of effort and his b 
and flowing tone averted all shrillness. Mr. 
Warnke has unusual fineness of ear for 
the tone of the ‘cello and for its euphontes 


with that of the other instruments and 


Vv 


that sensibility halos his technical achieve- 


ment and the bravura music that he plays. 
No wonder his audience heard him gladly, 
while he himself, if not his pieces, fitted 
into the “youthful” programme. The re- 
lentless programme-book set his age at 
forty-three and his years of service with 
the orchestra at nine. Yet he seems as 
young as he was when he joined it. 
Ravel’s excursion into tonal geogra- 
phy was the most interesting of the 
three, because it was obviously a jour- 
ney into the Spain of the newest gen- 
eration of Parisian composers. Ravel, 
like Laparra before him in the music- 
drama, “La Habanera’’ which was sung 
twice or thrice at our defunct Opera 
House, will have none of the old ro- 
mantically conventionalized. Spain—the 
Spain that is “literary” and theatrical 
and that speaks out of such ‘“Spanish’y 
music as Massenet’s in the battle of “Le 
Cid,’’ and, if the truth must be told, frong 
more pages than one of Bizet’s “Car¢ 
men.” These realists do not even sparé 
Chabrier’s ‘“‘Espana’’; to them it is onl 
music of the old conventionalized rhy- 
thms and “appropriate” tonal colors 
made vital by the composer’s energy 
and opulence. (Yet he visited the Spain 
of the eighties, note-book in hand). 
They have even been heard to speak 
despitefully of Debussy’s “Tberia,’’ as 
these same rhythms and colors vivified 
once more by a highly individual imagi- 
nation and expert harmonic and instru- 
mental strokes. (Possibly they forget 
in these sayings the penetrating and 
illusive beauty of the song of the oboe 
in “The Perfumes of the Night.’’) Their 
Spain is a melancholy land of bare 
bleak expanses, of still and solitary 
patios, of stark lights and shadows. Up 
and down it, walk sombre and brooding 
figures against a background of distant 
and broken sounds—sometimes'- the 
rhythm of a dance, sometimes a frag- 
ment of a mournful and brooding mel- 
ody, or again the remote echoes of 
some crass tumult of the folk. 


melodies move them not; once and 
again the tumult draws them and then 


the composers who would set in tones | 
their vision of this glamorless Spain | 


write such music as that of the first 
scene of ‘La Habanera’”’ or the finale of 
Ravel’s rhapsody. 

With vision of such a Spain, and with 
dexterous use of the familiar harmonic and 
instrumental procedures of the newer 
French music, Ravel has written his rhap- 


sody, that from beginning to end, except in 


imagined Spain. 


The | 
rhythms do not stir these figures; the | 


Vite ia tha Mieke 

distant sounds, 
mood, and the pungent air of this newly- 
The listener hears with 
the ear of one of these Solitary and brood- 
ing figures unless he is over-occupied with 
the harmonic and instrumental detail, the 
divisions and the juxtapositions, the inces- 
sant ‘‘pointing’’ by which Ravel imparts 
his mood and suggestion. The distant 


| sounds seem to take shape in the ghost of 


a malaguena—fragments of a melody shrilly 
piped, broken rhythms that beat feebly, 
gather strength, and fall away again; 
a drowning and brooding bass, the melan- 
cheoly musings of an English horn, a fever-' 
ish rush of the dance into nothingness again, 
The Habanera into which the music now 
flows is akin. Languorously and brok- 
enly it comes out of the distance: in mel- 
ancholy it gathers rhythm and melody; its 
Syncopations seem the mockery of itself. 
Its sensuousness is acrid, as becomes this 
new Spain of the composers—this Spain 
the musical speech of which is the speech. 
of the new composers of Paris. It needs 
their stripped and sharpset timbres, their. 
plercing modulations, their graphic juxta-| 
positions, their thin-edged chords. ; | 

Then the tumult, as thougn out of the | 
distance it were coming to whirl into itself! 
the listening and the brooding figures—; 
rhythms that beat hard and clear upon the: 
ear and then twist into each other in the 
rising confusion of sound; melodies that tor 
a moment have shape and body and then 
disappear jangling; orchestra] sound and 
fury as of the din of a people’s fete; mock- 
ing Stillnes and melancholy, " ’ 
voice of instruments must : 
and then the tumult again te yucednet sage 
ably colored, as it has been more than 
once, in this finale, according to the con- 
ventions of Spanish music. Girant 


music is vivid with suggestion and at- 
mosphere. The observation that—as the 
composers say—evoked the vision becomes 
the transmitting imagination that imparts 
it. The musical means as surely and il- 
lusively fulfil their purpose—and tax the 
virtuosity of the conductor and the 
chestra to the utmost. 
the performance, was a tour de force in a 
narrowly specialized genre, 


BeSide the rhapsody, Strauss’s fantasia 


_ Seemed in retrospect a frank, open broadly } 
human, universally appealing music. There 


is not a trace of youth in Ravel's piece, 
except in the date on the title page and, 
maybe, in his unwavering fidelity to his 
visioned Spain and the tonal speech he 
has found for it. Strauss’s, on the other 
hand, abounds in hints of the early 


twenties in which he wrote it and time, »* 


as usual, has not been kind to these youth- 
ful sins of excess. Now, after almost 


fantasia 
parity ~ 


though the . 


FIFTH PUBLIC 


ate this | 
newly-visioned Spain—and every cOmposer 
nas his right to his premises—and Ravel’s | 


| or- | 
Toe rhapsody, like | 


noon in Symphony Hall. ich 
| Warnke, first ’cellist of.the orchestra, 


a few measures in the 
wed, emphasizing the dis-_ 

he | 
resterating voice and the idea and the 
emotion behind. In all this early musi¢,” 
Strauss often suggests the young athlete. 
of tones, strong, sinewry, in perfect cons” 
dition, master of himself in all things put. 
one--an inclination to test and prove his) 
powers somewhat too insistently. There 
are lengths in these impressions of Italy. 
in which Strauss is no more than taking: 
his exercise with his music and adding” 
nothing to the sum of its contents or to 
the force of its suggestion. On the other: 
hand, the pieces that preceded the sym-) 
phonic fantasia were little else than this. 
exercise, whereas in it imagination kindled 
by more than zest of young resource and 
agility, and emotion newly awakened and 
deeply touched, have their play. 

Strauss wrote his earliest pieces as so 
much adept music-making. He wrote the 
symphonic fantasia because Italy had filled 
him with sensations that he was eager to 
transmute into tunes. They were not novel 
sensations. He had seen the dazzling 
shimmer of Italian seas in the siinshine 
and heard the voice of wistful Italian’ 
song rising solitary over them. He had 
joyous tumult of Naples on a fete day. He 
had looked upon Roman ruins and felt 
their suggestion of vanished might. He 
had seen‘the bare expanses that they dot 
bathed in a light and heat that seemed to 
magnify the desolate emptiness. Ten thous 
sand travellers in Italy have received these 
sensations and mused over them But 
Strauss, already the born composer, sprang 
to highly individual expression of them in 
tones. 
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Program Interesting—Rhapso-| 

dy by Ravel New to the 
Audience. 


By PHILIP HALE.  — | 
The fifth public rehearsal of the Bos-} 


‘ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck 


conductor, took place yesterday after- 
Mr. Heinrich 
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“Brom Italy,’? Symphonic Fantasia. ... Strauss 
<teetawersine,? or Mello and orchestra. . Dvorak 


Rondo for ’cello and orcbestra........-- Dvorak 


Rapsodie Espagnole.......--+- AP RSS ily TREN 
Overture to a Comedy of Shakespeare... . 
; Scheinpfiug | 
The program was-an interesting one. | 
Strauss’s Fantasia’ had not been played | 
here as a whole for nearly eight years. | 
The overture had been played only | 
once, early in 1909. Ravel's Rhapsody, 
introduced here in January, to10, by the 
Boston Orchestral Club, was new to che | 
Symphony audience. The little pieces | 
by Dvorak were also unfamiliar to) 
many. 
Strauss’s Fantasia was the first com- | 
‘position in which, according to his ning 
account, he asserted his independence. || 
In its year—1887—this music was consid- | 
ered audacious; the last movement Was |, 
thought to be insolently mad, and !t|| 
was hissed in Munich, much to the corn-| 
poser’s joy. Even Buelow hesitated. | 
Today we wonder at the commotion. | 
The first movement is to us the most) 
poetic; the second is fantastic, but «at 
times the construction appears to be) 
labored and too deliberate; the third, || 
“On the Shores of Sorrento,” charming | 
for the most part, although sentiment || 
verges more than once on sentimental- | 


fear that Strauss will never leave these | 
shores; the fourth is not free from com-| 
monplaces, and Denza’s “Runiculi, | 
Funicula’’ is more Italian than Strauss’'s 
own themes. The finale could not now | 
ibe ealled “crazy.” The word ‘‘vulgar’ 
might be applied to certain pages. 

The Fantasia was certainly a surpris- 
ing work for a man of 22 years to 
write. Especially for one that had been 
brought up strictly in the nurture and | 
admonition of the classics. Strauss says 
that Alexander Ritter opened his eyes 
and showed him the new path. 
We have heard one of Ritter’s orches- 
tral works. No doubt he was more orig- 
inal, more convincing in conversation 
than in composition. This at least may 
be said: The first movement of the 
Fantasia, “On the Campana,” contains 
noble music, as stately as the famous 
lines of Sir Thomas Browne, beginning: 
‘Now since these dead bones have al- 
j}ready out-lasted the living ones of 
Methuselah, and in a yard underground, 
and thin walis of clay, outworn all the 
strong and specious buildings above it, 
and quietly rested under the drums 4nd 
'tramplings of three conquests.” This 
music is the “grandeur that was Rome.” 
In the invocation of the heroic past it 
may be likened to Smetana’s “Vyseh- 
rad,” although there is a more sensuous 
spirit in the Fantasia, from which 
Smetana’s tone poem is wholly free. 
Elgar tried to do the Same thing in his 
overture “In the South.” but his “Sen- 
atus populusque Romanus’ was more 
like the House of Commons, and his 
Campagna might be mistaken for Hamp- | 

stead Heath on a Bank Holiday. 


the Shores 


| Ravel’s Rhapsody is clever; clever 
rhythm and harmony, clever in the In-| 


} 


strumentation, in the blending and con-| 


“Twelfth Night.”’ 


bd it 
+ 


‘of Sorrento” may 

perplexed Buelow and made him doubt-| 
ful concerning a performance. It is) 
beautiful to the ear and fresh and: 
original even now. And in the oboe | 
solo Strauss caught the secret of Italy. | 
In this Fantasia, as in the later works. 
and in many of the songs, the themes. 
too often are rather common, obvious, | 
surely popular, owing their true effect. 
to the harmonic support and the or- 
chestral coloring. } | 

The first movement of Ravel's Rhap-. 


sody is a singularly beautiful example 


of musical impressionism. The two that 
follow might be _ entitled: “Hints at 
Spanish Dances.’”” The last movement 
is a curious mixture of frankness and 
suggestion. Neither the ideas nor the 
treatment are to be placed by the side 
of Ravel's ‘Mere .l’Oye” suite. 
here last season. 


the essential quality, voluptuousness. 
is as though the dead in a 


which they once danced 
But Ravel was not thus deliberately 
macabre. Chabrier and Debussy have 


done this thing much better, Chabriet | 


in his fiery, brilliant, sensuous, 


yrenade.”’ 
in praise which is after all not com- 


plimentary. The “word is 


trasts of timbres, but after the first 
movement it is only clever. 
Scheinpflug’s overture is to a comedy 
Shakespeare. Some say ‘Merry 
of Windsor’’; others Sav 
The composer him- 
The overture opens 
in a @elightful manner. The music 
sparkles in its fleetness. The music 
tion of the old English air was a happy 
thought. But was there neea of all 
the din of brass for a Shakesperian 
comedy? Somehow we do not associate 
trombones, tuba, trumpets bluwn furi- 
ously, bass drum and cymbals with 
“mwelfth Night” or any other comedy 
of Shakespeare.’ Nor is it easy to see 
‘how this music fits the Countess Olivia, 
'Viola, Malvolio and Sir Toby and Sir 
Andrew. As merely a concert overture 


the music is admirably put tcgether; 
it has true vitality; it is effective. 
Mr. Warnke gave great pleasure to 
the audience, first by refraining from 
the performance of a formidable con- 
certo, then by the performance of the 
agreeable little pieces by Dvorak. 
‘‘Waldesruhe” comes dangerously 
near admission into that class of musi- 
cal compositions known as “oumdrops,’’, 
but it is soothing and short. The Rondo 
shows Dvorak’s facility and his ability 
to use a few instruments so that the 
accompaniment has_ character. Mr. 
Warnke played with a fine quality of 


of 
Wives 


self makes no sign. 


played | 
The two dances, the: 
'|Malagnena and the Habanera lacking | 
It) 
twilight land | 
were endeavoring to recollect the airs to | 
passionately. | 


irre- | 
sistible ‘‘Espana’’; Debussy in “Theria” | 


. o } . : : on ‘ c 
isrn, and towards the end there is the ||and in the piano piece “La Soiree dans | 
There is a word often uscd | 


‘“clever.”’ } 
in | 


; 


' 
} 
j 


| 


| 


- 
. y 


Q 


/ture to a comedy of Shakspere, Pau 
| 


| | times at greater length than is neces- 


tone and in his’ customary musical and |, 
tasteful man | | ee 


= The program of the. concerts next] ts 
week will be as follows: Reznicek 
“Gchlemihl,” a symphonic biography; 
Mozart, “Jupiter,” symphony; Beetho- 
ven, concerto for piano, G major, No. 4. 
Harold Bauer will be the pianist. 
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PLEASING 


Dr. Muck’s Program 


of Superlative ! 


Interest 
Ponf > “hw 2, 74 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


One of the most entertaining pro- 
grammes ever offered by Dr. Muck 
was that of yesterday, the public reN 
hearsal of the Boston Symphony Or! 
chestra yesterday afternoon in Sym 
phony Hall. Heinrich Warnke wale 
the soloist. 

The programme was as_ follows 
Symphonic Fantasia, “Aus Italien,’ 
Richard Strauss; “Rhapsodie Espag— 
nole,” Maurice Ravel; “Waldesruhe,’ | 
and-Rondo for ’cello, Dvorak; over. 


SYMPHONY = 
| , | |other arts, but perhaps it is not too 
| color not unakin to that of the paint- 
A chord which is undeniably ugly on 
beauty. The music must be judged 
Exterior Music 
audacious emphasis of contrast in the 
+ sake of such effects, rather than an in- 
of Italy’" from quite a different stand- 


~become of late years more and more 
comparing musical impressions with 
those gained from ithe contemplation of 
|] far-fetched to say that Ravel’s music 
thas a sheer brilliancy and vibrancy of 
ings of Monet and other colorists of the 
same peried and tendencies, 
paper is played by the orchestra, and 
lo, the effect is one of shimmering 
‘somewhat by the standards of an im- 
pressionistic picture. 

It is what might be called exterior 
musie, There is a hard brilliancy, an 
musie of Ravel, that leads one to think 
of him as a painter of things for the 
dividual of strongiy subjective emo- 
tions. Strauss wrote his ‘‘Impressions 
point. Ravel expressed his ‘Smpressions 

of Spain,’’ 


t 


mantic Spain of Bizet, or yet the some- 
what Parisian Spain of Emmanuel Cha- 

brier. It is a Spain of cruder colors 

and more violent contrasts than either, | 
and in this, probably, is far more faith- 

ful to the impressions actually commu- 

nicated by the iandscapes of that coun- 

try. Consider the ‘‘Prelude a la nuit,” | 
the sense of black shadows and gro- 

tesque shapes, the even macabre sug- 

gestion of this movement. 

It is in the final movement that 
(Ravel’s orchestra, as one might say, 
swarms with life. There is overwhelm- 
ing vigor and extravagant humor in 
this piece. The orchestra fairly crackles 
and blazes with all sorts of effects. 
The movements of a crowd, the shouts 
of dancers, are continually present to 
)N the ears, And is this merely the music 
aac d ing ot a clay Frenchman? Is it only a 

ox of orchestral tricks, a sterile >. 
SUPERLATIVE INTEREST ‘ cession of phrases which are eo ‘dake 

The music)was a superlative interest;_} but pegs upon which to hang bizarre 
what orchestra and what conductor’ harmonies and unheard: orchestra com- 
would have been capable of doing it | Pinations? We think better of the 
greaiter justice? Strauss’ symphonic fan- | ™Usic. ee 
tasia is the work of a young and high- 
ly gifted composer, not, perhaps, entire- 
ly ,out of his scholastic swaddling- 
clothes, inclined to develop his ideas 
rather too conscientiously and some- 


ocheinpflug. 


Marvel of Style 


The Rhapsodie Espagnoele is at least 
a marvel of style’ and of technical 
attainment. It dazzles us. Sufficient 
for the day is that, and for tomor- 
row—we are not concerned with tomor- 
row! We are here concerned with a’ 
| reviewers ideas of Ravel's music 
|| which Was heartily applauded. mi 


sary, but nevertheless a young man~ 
full of romaniticism and musical ideas 
of genuine beauty. : Sat 


and his Spain is far from ; 
the gayly colored and charmingly«fo- | 


It is possible to go too far in| | 
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uld not hear Mr. War 
ace, but I am informed 
aority he played with unwonte 
warmth of style, with unusual purity of 
intonation and without exagerating the 
character of the yery pleasing composi- 
tions he interpreted. . 
The ‘cellist may 


as that, for the literature of the ‘cello | 


brilliant or so abundant that 
he need tax his hearers overlong, beau- 
tiful as his tone may be. 

ehienpflug’s overture is a very happy) 
contribution to Shakspearian music, 
‘One need not speculate as to which 
comedy it was intended for, to enjoy 
this music and feel its spirit. Some 
say that “Twelfth Night’’ was the piece 
the composer had in mind. Why not 
“Phe Merry Wives of Windsor’? Why 
not any pleasa@ut play that Shakspeare 
penned? It is good music, freshly im- 
‘gance and 


is not so 


{ 


gance or overleaping ambition, music 
especially in place in a programme SO 
well made. 


STRAUSS’ ITALIAN | 
~_ FANTASIA PLAYED 


Cite ——— wv 0Ay 


Ravel’s Spanish Rhapsody 
- Abounds in Color. 


’ 


Heinrich Warnke, Solo ‘Cellist, in. 


| 
| 
Two Pieces by Dvorak, 


; 


' Dr Muck’s Symphony program yester- 


'S per- which he’ is the or-el 
a wood |assures the committee of his — 
in composin 
many’s 
mark his ret 
them to defer 


‘comparison 


7 lowed, 
sy ala is 0) ‘an idol-breaker, a heretic, in 1887. When 


i aia 
symphon é 
he Pnstitute of the French National 
Conservatory that repudiated the work 
because it contained a part for the Eng- 
lish horn. Not as 


English, t 
symphonies without the aid of an Eng- 


composed, without extrava- 


conductor-elect. 


ew work, w | 
heroic fight as its theme, to 
urn to Berlin, and begs 

his installation. | 
fantasia, conventional in. 
to the tone forms that fol- 
seemed the music of 


a 


Strauss’ 
must have 


Franck brought out his sublime 
in D, there was a.member of 


a survival of any 
hostility to the 


traditional 
written 


lingering 
but Beethoven had 


lish horn. And this in the year of grace, 


1889. ; 
At 28 in this series of tone pictures of 


Italian scenes and life, Strauss pointed 
the direction of his course. Certain 
pages could easily be spared as in the 
third movement, ‘‘On the Shore of Sor- 
rento’: the themes reasonably do not. 
betray the virile invention of the later | 
Strauss, but the rising contrapuntist, | 
the master colorist, the weaver of sen- 
suously beautiful melody, had begun to 
cast his shadow before him. 


clearness, with such understanding of 
woodwind and horns—how 


ment—is not to be found today. Now we 
begin by writing orchestral enigmas that 


Strauss owes his subsequent brilliant 
daring no less to his boyhood’s classic 
underpinning than to Ritter’s awaken- 


ng. 

The paraphrasing on the popular Ital- 
ian song, ‘‘Funiculi; Funicula,’’ sung by 
the opulent and pulchritudinous Carmen 
Melis at the Sunday night concerts at 
the Opera House to the mad delight of 
the audience, plausibly might have 
evoked hisses for its daring in the late 
'203. The independence in the treatment 
of the different choirs of instruments, 
the striking counterpoint, the assertive 
rhythms, the authoritative manner of 


‘day was a singularly attractive one. The | handling his materials all command ad- 


iration even today. 


talian fantasia that marked the bud- || m ; 
_|| Ravel's rhapsody contains representa- 
ding of the young Strauss into roman- || ji. pages of modern French orchestral 


ticism at the incitation of his learned | 
friend Ritter is of more than merely 
Ravel’s 
distinctive “Spanish Rhapsody,” made 
known first, at one of Mrs Hall's now 
missed concerts, Mr Longy conducting, 
now first played by the larger orchestra, 
Mr Warnke, the so- 
loist of the day, played two pieces by 
and 
style and with a far greater security in 
{intonation than has sometimes reward- 


historical or prophetic value. 


abounded in color. 


Dvorak, with ingratiating tone 


ed him. 


Paul Scheinpflug, the composer of the 
overture to a Shaksperian comedy, by a 


' 


music—the bold, irresitible dance mala- 


‘night, the varied kaleidoscope of the 
air with its animated scenes and musi- 
eal toys. Scheinpfiug’s overture to a 
Shaksperian comedy has Elizabethan 
character, in light gayety, 
pomp. , 


! 


| nificance, 


the orchestra. , 
. ‘Nhe program next week wil : 
inicek’s ‘“‘Schlemihl,” Mozart’s symphons 
jin C major and the G major piano 


certo of Beethoven, Harold Bauer sol0- 


recent letter of his published in last} ist. 


week’s Musical America, is now held a) 


— ee ee 
CE EL A 


prisoner of war by the Russians near) 


Archangel. 
hony concerts at Majorenhof, 
iga 
The 


He had conducted sym- 
near 
after the declaration of hostilities. | 
letter was written to the directors | 


of the Bluethner Orchestra in Berlin, of 


A. youth of | 
98 able to conceive the poetic introduc- | 
tion to the same third movement, and to | 
score its sustained harmonies with such | 


admirably | 
Strauss wrote for his father’s instru-| 


guena, the atmospheric prelude to the 


humor and 
Dvorak’s two pieces for cello— 
the first of the nature of an obligato for 
the solo instrument—have melodic sim- 
plicity and measures of decorative em- 
' bellishment rather than emotional sig- 
but they were played with 


artistic appreciation by Mr Warnke and | 
1 be Rez- | 


few care to play and fewer to hear. | 


} 


con- | 


| 


, 


| as one to the 


PROGRAMME 
IS EXCITING 


SYMPHONY CONCERT FULL 
| OF MASQUERADE MUSIC 


| Udr-. Vents 21 /ir 


Works of Strauss, Ravel, Déorak 
and Scheinpflug Played—Mr. 
Warnke Soloist. 


By Louis C. Elson. 


PROGRAMME. 
‘From Italy,’’ Symphonic 
“Spanish Rhapsody,’’ 
Waldesruhe and Rondo, 


i 
! 
: 
| 
| 


Strauss, 

Ravel, 

Dvorak. 
cello, 


Mantasia, 
for violon- 


phe een Mr. Heinrich Warnke 
scheinpflug. Overture to shak 

: a Shakespeari: 
satya : lakespearian 

Rie, Deis: slit ee 

us Aer / “ ere several nations represent- 
all e this list of composers (German, 
| ench and Bohemian), but almost each 
one of the composers tried 
in the costume of some 


; other nation. Thus 
Richard Strauss n. Thus 


lralinn (ioe 2 endeavored to become 
, \ tavel Spanish, and Scheinpflug 
Old English, We do not always sym- 
roe with this kind of. musical Puss-in- 
corner, for the foreigner never writes 
manner born. 
Thus Strauss’ “From Italy’’ w 


1 Str as a long 
| Way from Italy. 


rT? ‘ 
“he composer showed his 


ignorane ; r TS, » 66 : . 
g ance when he mistook ‘“‘Funicoli-Funi-. 


cola’ for an Italian folk-song. “Santa 
tb | Is the folk-song of Naples, although 
Nomen theet heen warbled from every 
ie a roat, Possibly a third-of-a- 
ry of such continual use may have 
uae Funicoli-Funicola” into a folk-song | 
sut even then we do not enjoy having this | 
thoroughly Neapolitan dish served up “A 
ian Beer and Vino Vesuvio do 
Felt ti well. The Finale of the Italian 
8) mphony treats the street-song to progres. 
sions and developments that would astound 
anyone dwelling within a hundred miles of 
the volcano it celebrates. : 

But ‘Aus Italien” interesting to the 
modern Student as showing , tichard’ 
Strauss first setting out on the path which 
led him to the heights of modern orches- 
tral composition. sefore this he had kept 
pretty Close to the Brahms fold, and his 
one symphony which preceded this was 
quite Strait-laced and formal. That he 

| Went much further in “Don Quixote,” in 
| Heldenleben,” and most especially in or- 
chestral mountain-peak ‘‘Death and Trans- 
iguration,’’ cannot be denied, but it is in-| 


teresting to watch thi | 
, tion. th this vein in its incep- 


is 


And, after all, ‘“‘From Italy” is a strong 
work in its own right, particularly when 
it is so superbly played as it was yesterday 
afternoon. The first movement, “On the 

vampagna,’ gains tremendously, on closer 
acquaintance, but we cannot quite unhder- 
Stand the explosions of the second move- 
ment, ‘“‘Amid Rome’s Ru'‘ns’’; perhaps they 
were blasting among the ruins, or possibly 
; they were bombarding them. The long 
reverie, ‘“‘At Sorrento,’ showed that’ De- 
bussy has not got a monopoly of delicacy 
, in tone-paintine. | 
| But in the Finale, as above hinted, we 
could not find as much of tHe trué Naples, 
as is discovered in the first act of Wolf- 
Ferrari's ‘Jewels of the Madonna.” After 
all, it takes an Italian to do this kind of 
thing with best effect. Yet we have never 
been so highly impressed with ‘From 
- Italy” as upon this occasion. That the 
audience shared this favorable impression 
was evident from the ensuing enthusiasm. 

The concert Was exciting almost from be- 

ginning toend. Ravel’s Spanish Rhapsody 
1 needs a trifle more of garlic. It was not as 
; thoroughly denationalized as Strauss’ 
“Italy,’’ but we did not find any Hidalgos 
or dark-eyed Senoritas concealed in its 
_ measures. Spain and Scotland seem to be 
the two countrie3; Whose music the out- 
siders try to appropriate chiefly. Scotland> 
has been raided by Beethoven, Schumann, . 
Franz, Bruch, Mendelssohn, Volkmann, 


t © ’ — ‘ 
O masquerade {and an entire band of Germans, while all 


the nations, as witness Rimski-Korsakoff 
Chabrier, Dvorak, Ravel, Moszkowski. 
etc., etc., are descending upon Spain. We 
Should prefer an occasional real Spanish 
. composer upon the programme even 
though composers of Spain and Italy are 


| ge get remarkably scarce in the orchestral. 
ield. 


But this little Suite of Ravel’s had 
many merits. It was brief, and it might 
have heen entitled ‘Some experiments in 
modern scoring.’’ Almost all through the 
four movements there was a quaint re- 
iteration of a four-noted figure in: down- 
ward scale-progression. The fury of the 
Malaguena was supplemented with still 
greater fury at the final fair. in which 
xvlophone, tambcrine, und muted trump- 
ets were heaped upon each other in wild 
dance rhythms. The work was a series ef 
impressionist sketches, eccentric, but 
Braphic. It was a. very interesting ex- 
hibit of modern scoring, well worth play- 
ing and well worth studying, even if the 
Fiabanera did not obliterate Rizet. 

Mr. Heinrich Warnke is always a wel- 
come performer in these programmes. He 
has a pure and sympathetie tone and con-. 
quers all technical difficulties with a se- 
renity that is classical. His two numbers. 
were not of the most advanced type but. 
they were interesting and the first was ro- 
mantic and well-contrasted with the sec-: 
ond. The first, however, ‘‘Waldesruhe,’’. 
came (dangerously near the line of senti- 
mentality, even if it served well to display 
Mr. Warnke’s pure tones. The second had 
more technique, and at its end Mr. Warnke 


. 


was recalled with much enthusiasm and” 
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animes : oo there is some degree 
: .d again. But both ‘plecés Yost horns, and here too there 
Dee nae by being placed upon the spici- of historic purport, since at S srcagtng 7, | 
ramme that we have had for a was originally a shepherd's pip r 
est / Pros | Shakespearian days. F 
long time. HE Nei. If we must saddle a particular rtagnesp 
i es igh ‘ upon this overture we would choose “The 
ssipchaeh ip by iach using wnae Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ whose prat: 
yen, Comp it mi The brittel critic can. tling geniality and practical jokes seem 1) 
isi TY oiitehi \d—-"“Much Ado About | Some degree reflected here. We fancy that 
Nothing " but the work really has some- } We detect the burly Falstaff me scoiieb a) 
thing to say. Not every German composer | one onisode, ae rcacegn a peudioe find 
‘s so conscientious about England’s tunes | modern orchestra, althous 1 Raised 
as Scheinpflug shows himself to be. He | any startling effects of tone-color ev : 
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Peers aera 


goes back to the Fitzwilliam Virginal 


Book and digs out an old Allemande by 


by, and works this up in fine | | 
Oe oe inet modern tone-puzzles. It would have seemed 


gtyle; so that he deserves credit at least 


the best touches are in the old-fashione 
bassoons, oboes and English horns. We 
are glad that the work is not one of the 
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for ‘historical accuracy. He makes good | sad to have seen Shakespeare stretched 
play with the deeper wood-wind instru- | upon the rack of 20th century dissonances 
ments, especially bassoons and English } a Sa 
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PROGRAMME 


OVERTURES AND PRELUDES FROM THE Music DRAMAS 


VIII. 


or RicHARD WAGNER 


Overture to “ Rienzi’ 
Overture to “The Flying Dutchman” 


Prelude and Bacchanale from ‘‘Tannhauser”’ 


(Paris Version) 


Prelude to ‘‘ Lohengrin” 


Prelude to “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg”’ 


Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde”’ 


93 


Siegfried Funeral Music from ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods 
(Third Day of “‘ The Ring of the Nibelungs”’) 


Prelude to ‘“‘ Parsifal ”’ 


whe tii) A ae ARETE EM 
w sisi AM De 
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aus Cf he ot A 


a Q a | 7 av i 
; Tiel ae ULI AT ame ee oe 4 , 
vi ay geal ae pln aie ae 
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WICE a SF the “public of 
Greater Boston is asked to con-— 


tribute to the Pension Fund. of 


the . Symphony | Orchestra, and. 


upon ‘hag occasions programmes de- a 


Signed to attract others than subscrib- }- 
ers to the regular season must and 


should be offered. In spite of the state- 


sons ago that the Wagner “wave”. had 
passed, Greater Boston is still ready 
once a year to hear not only a Wagner 


programme, but one particular Wagner 


programme—that in which all his prel- 
udes and two dramatic excerpts are as- 
sembled and presented in chronological 
order, -- , 

It is to be taken for anted that at 
the Pension Fund pone the men. of 
the orchestra outdo themselves; it is to 
be taken for granted that at Dr. Muck’s 
hands the works of Wagner receive an 
incomparable interpretation. Many wish 


“ment by a New York critic several sea-. 


comes evident with th 
“Flying Dutchman” 


Pleasing but und rl. ts “by 


given way to bare bi “apr ‘01 
tives, brilliant “treatm nt a : 
ee agi to. still. m 


to mae lated ie. emake = 
In the overture to « 
is in part a, return to p 


; eo 
; 4g Bk 
Sac Wi: Pe a 
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yi oy, . ti * its ly) 
melody, and aye a aia 
‘melody peters out, harmor nit Lie iiss t 


Ria rd d prwuti 


to the rescue; but wh: J pysione: 
gest, what emotion doe 
diately afterward, the 


the Venusberg are 


that Dr. Muck were willin Ly 
gs to play 
Wagnerian excerpts at the regular con-— 


certs of the orchestra; in the face 


his expressed opinion that o 1c it 
peratic mu- 
Sic has no place in the concert hall, 


many feel that, since Wagnerian ex- 


cerpts are freely placed on concert pro- | 
grammes by Other conductors, and lend} 


adequate operatic. performances of 


Wagner’s later works take place in Bos- | 


ton seldom or never, it would be better 
to hear excerpts carefully ate Pg ana}! 
er ciaticaliy rendered by Dr. Muck and 
pos Symphony Orchestra than to hear | 

ndom excerpts under less favorable | 


circumstances, Be that as it may, sure- | 


ly a _ Cleverly arr 
anged programme | 
Saray ban na sc 
ce 
Wagner and his m lg 


and var i taat wey. 


of the ““Rtenst” | 
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teen years after t 
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| “DR. CK FOR THE thought than the composer’s d svelontl of 
PENSION FUND was capable of when he wrote this over. 
Tnaus. Now. ~B/teg | Wee’ Tnere is no question but that Wag 
° , r was deeply moved by the ec a 
The Overtures and Preludes from “Rienzi” ideals of Rienzi, and that in his opoeatai 
Through “Parsifal” Played Again and ay tind bias adequately to express hig 
: eelings; therefore, despite som ae 
in the Usual Eloquent Fashion by the | treatment, Wagner is entitled te the ane of 
Symphony Orchestra—Mme. Lerner Re- | 0f what ever doubt may arise concerning: 
PROGRAMME | appears with Her Famiiiiar Distinctions his power to compose ‘‘deep” music during 
. ~? that youthful period. ° 
—The Pachmann-Like Quality in Her On the other hand, how immature in 
Touch and Tone—Week-End Episodes | ™®"Y details the “Rienzi” overture is, bex 
| comes evident with the opening bars of the 
‘Flying Dutchman” overture. F 
thi eel ' . ternally 
| WICK a year the _ public of leasing but at 
DES FROM THE Music DRAMAS | R ple § but under-expressive the 
OvERTURES AND PRELU Greater Boston is asked to con- | given way to bare but characterizing mal 
R W ZR tribute to the Pension Fund of | tives, brilliant “treatment” in the conven. 
OF ICHARD AGNE the Symphony Orchestra, and | tional sense to still more brilliant t mo 
upon these occasions programmes de- painting, noise to power, melodra one- 
| Signed to attract others than subscrib- drama. The growth from ‘the entiiae aa 
| a i the regular season must and | to the later is enormous i wo 
| Should be offered. In spite of the state- In the overturn 
uk ; ‘ “fi ‘e to “Tannhiiuser’’ 
: ment. 3 a New York critic several sea- | is in part a return to pleasing but inexpeal 
sons ago that the Wagner “wave” had | sive music, in part to dramatically highly 
Acree Greater Boston is still ready | suggestive music. The popular “Pilerinis? 
we @ year to hear not only a Wagner | Chorus” is deservedly liked for its lyrical] 
G< | D h 79 prosramme, but one particular Wagner | attractive melody, and lat , on 
Overture to ““The Flying Dutchman programme—that in which all his prel- | melody peters out, harmonic intenns ott 
udes and two dramatic excerpts are as-/ ¢t Comes 
: ve ‘ as Oo the rescue; but wh 
an and presented in chronological gest, what emotion Hew tt alee Tem 
é< e 99 ‘aer, ai : . ; - 
Prelude and Bacchanale from “’Tannhauser | It is to be taken for granted that at | the Vonucne nd. the opening measures of 
tha ‘Wasa . t or &* | the Venusberg are graphically suggesti 
nsion Fund concerts the men of but the “hymn to Venus” can’ h oe ‘ 
ardly be 


be 
a . 
baat 

~ 
died) 


y] 


Overture to ‘‘ Rienzi’ 


: ° the shestr¢ - it j 
(Paris Version) orchestra outdo themselves; it is to called significant music. Yesterday, for- 


be taken for granted that at Dr. Muck’s 
hands the works of Wagner receive an 
incomparable interpretation. Many wish 
that Dr. Muck were willing to play 
W inane excerpts at the regular con- version) 
certs of the orchestra: j; hye 
et F h in 7” his expressed o ee tae vad ge p mveryone knows that the Paris Bag 
Prelude to onengrin sic has no iets Soi ee operatic mu-/| chanale was composed by Wagner seven- 
esi ai Die in 1€ concert hall | ai 
: : | ; “> | teen years after cor Bis 
poe reel that, since Wagnerian ex- hiuser”’: it dates teen Te Co 
" f N b - erpts are freely placed on concert pro- period oy “Tristan and a the same 
Prelude to ‘“‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg adequate omens conductors, and since | germ of sensual suggestivenaie Grameen 
adequate Operatic ‘for . : : . resen n 
Wagner’s ay te cae hygroma Mo the early Venusberg music, Wagner built 
ton seldom or never it nina ts “orp _| up a wild orgy of sustained horror and 
?, e better | feverish restlessness. In the extraordinary 


Ts : 99 , 
Prelude to “‘ Tristan and Isolde setiniae e crerully selected and | close, the fury seems to have spent ite 
aly rendered by Dr. Muck and _ and in the torpid silence which ensues the 


the Symph 
phony Orchestra than to hear | curious insistence of C-sharp followed by 


. , . . a 9 random excerpts under less favorable | p , 
? sic Irom Dusk of the Gods circumstance; , f | B over a descending bass recalls (inten- 
Siegfried i uneral Mu vos Be that as it may, sure- | tionally or not—who knows?) the Piigrivas 


ly the clever] 

° ra ° : 99 hic 7 y arranged programme | Chorus like 
(Third Day otf ** The Ring of the Nibelungs ) pi has become a familiar feature of tae vitae! pre rcer ey He the world 
: W: Pension Fund concerts sets forth | Venusberg wpaaas! vast 
asner and his music in a favorable ng rer x 


| | and very special way. 

VIII. Prelude to “ Parsifal”’ || Anntermission divided the concert, per 
1aps” designedly, into two periods: a. 

PE ehhh ned iat bose of the “‘Rienzi’’ | first, that of the young Waneal, pureseenl 

hast tks dinky an impression as flat and| with new ideas, unable to restrain him- 

guage ne Bul ang opcio by much of the lan-| self from healthy demonstrativeness; the: 

Same subject wer-Lytton’s romance on the | second, that of the mature composer, with — 

: - Years ago Dr. Muck showed | Still greater ideas his servants not his 


tunately, the return of the Pilgrims’ Cho- 
rus, with its unhappy Suggestion of a 
psalm-tune at a camp-meeting, was omit- 
ted to make way for the Bacchanale (Paris 


Py 
7 


rn Pom, ution tempo and more care as | masters, no longer “showing off’’ because . 

brinidn sein of expression and phrasing could | he no longer needed to do so. as 

pana “hye an old bugbear of the concert- |.« London critics once called the “Lohen- 

ca an artistic composition. Is this | erin’ prelude ‘meaningless noise’; now-" 

wholly Wagner, or has Dr. Muck | adays it is played at “pop” concerts to: 
gather a crowd when wine a4 


» at ee 





rrove insufficiently attractive. In “bixty 
years a piece of music may thus change 
mightily; happy its composer if the change 
is for the better. ' 
The ‘‘Meistersinger’’ prelude is in itself 
_@& great work; as the creation of a com- 
poser addicted to the gloomy philosophy 
_of Schopenhauer it is a ‘“‘give-away.’’ The 
remark of a well known musician that 


| *Meistersinger” is the only opera in good | 


| repute in which nobody gets killed, has 
“point. This sunny and _  whole-hearted | 
work, as expansive and radiant as the | 
good Sachs himself, is almost our only 
modern example of sustained cheerfulness | 
and manly optimism. | 
Many would have enjoyed hearing the | 
“Love-Death’” appended to the “Tristan” | 
prelude, but the ‘‘Love-Death”’ demands | 
the last word of a concert. Wagner’s con- | 
cert close for the ‘“‘Tristan’’ prelude usually : 
seems perfunctory, a sudden letting-down | 
of the tension; in thesSe days of free 
tonality, an audience ought not to be 
Shocked at a conductor’s ending this pre- 
Iude with the pizzicato G’s which lead into 
the first act. Yesterday, however. Dr 
Muck succeeded in warming the onikaet 
close to its task in such a manner that the 
customary bathos was pleasantly absent ; 
To some of us, the closing scene of “Ct. 
terdammerung,”’ from the moment whe 
Brtinnhilde enters the stage, 1s the sa 
limest passage in all music, and the iviheet 
music of Siegfried is its close second No | 
where else is sombre rrandeur 5 ae 
quently yet concisely expressed 
day the tubas were somewhat lack# » i 
tone; the players, who are Kaatots oti 
hornists, used horn mouthpieces evid ntl 
fearing that tuba mouthpieces would hake 
their embouchure for their usual 4a spy 
This unfortunate circumstance ‘a HP voy ra 
fault, since special players of ata 
tubas are not to be had. In ay sthei $0: 
} Ss ; ? 
pect , the performance was exceptionally 


SO elo- 
Yester- 


After Wagner the fighter Pai ask 
amorist, Wagener the Seaman eae wi | 
‘a gf optimist—then Waenns np 
mystic. Oo cou MI a 
stormy youth a peg Dr ophecised Of the 
in his old age he wo 
Serene, tender, dlepansionate tig es 
Tt was a fittingly peacefy] ending nab 
tragic and intense lite: the presence at the 
end of yesterday’s programme of the 
“Parsifal” prelude well symbolized this 
last stage of its composer’s career, and 
Sent the thoughtful to their homes reflect- 
ing, as was fitting, upon this out of all of 
Wagner’s many phases. 

Mr. Gericke once gave an agreeable 
| programme consisting wholly of Dvorak’s 
works. Programmes whoily of Brahms, 
of Strauss and others have also given 
pleasure. With almost all of the men 
Whom one can enjoy for a whole afternoon 

or evening one nevertheless soon becomes 
“conscious of mannerisms, of the limita- 
: tions which are the seamy side of individu- 
| ality. Even with Beethoven a programme 


the passionate man that 


| consisting wholly of his works, however 
| delightful, however inspiring, over-empha- 
sizes Beethoven’s virtues at the expense of 


others which are missed. With Bach and | 


Wagner alone is one perpetually con- 


scious not merely of a great individual, but | 


of a whole man; their personalities are 
complete, if they have limitations they ‘lo 
not bring them to our attention. In truth, 
they are great not because of, rather -n 
spite of, their powerful individuality; they 
master us because they are universal. 

eae? Pa, On 


FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT THE 


PENSION FUND ‘ 
Grams « ——— Mev. /6/¢ $ 
The Symphony Orchestra’s Own Charity 


and the Administration of It — Henry 
Russell on His Way to Boston — The 


Concert of the Apollo Club—Humper- 


dinck’s Wartime Opera—Items and Im- 
pressions 


WICE a year the Symphony Or- 
chestra reminds the town that it 
has a Pension Fund, the income ol 
whien falls to retired or. disabled 
members of the band. In this fashion the 
public of the Symphony Concerts and the 
community at large have come to realize, 
albeit rather hazily, that there is suchafund 


for such a purpose. More clearly both have 


learned out of long and pleasurable experi- 
ence that the increase of the fund is the 
occasion of two concerts each year in which 
orchestra and conductor may be heard out- 
side the regular course of their weekly 
works at Symphony Hall. Moreover, in 
these days of Dr. Muck’s’~ conductorship, 
tney may be heard in music that seldom 
appears on the programmes of the regular 
concerts, viz. : overtures, preludes and other 
fragments from the operas and the music- 
dramas of Wagner. These, in Dr. Muck’'s 
convinced view, are intrinsically music of 
the theatre and so should have small place 
in symphony concerts. If he is to play them 
at all outside an opera house, he would 
keep tnem for some special and singular 
concert like those for the Pension Fund. 
Besides, these overtures, preludes and frag- 
ments at his hands and the hands of the 
orchestra usually win a numerous audience 
and the fund profits proportionally. Accord- 
ingiy, the three overtures, the four prel- 
udes and the tonal apotheosis of Siegfried 
from “Gdtterd’immerung” are to be played 
once more next Sunday afternoon for tne 
increase of the Pension Fund. Timely for 
a public that hardly knows the beginnings, 
the purpose and the workings of “‘The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra Pension Institu- 
tion” comes this account of it from the 
pages of Mr. Howe’s newly published sketch 
of the history of the orchestra: 

“In the memorandum, ‘In re the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which Mr. Higginson 


“wrote iti 1881, before the rst concert was 
given, it has been seen that the question 


5) $6639.70. 
)| securities of the permanent fund and in- 
|| vested general fund was $6976.07. 


of a Pension Fund was already presenting 
itself for consideration. The answer to it 
was deferred, but in 1903, at the instance 
of Mr. Gericke, it was definitely made in 
the establishment of the ‘Boston Symphovy 
Orchestra Pension Institution.’ The offi- 
cers of this body are a board of seven dai- 
rectors elected annually by the members, 
and three trustees chosen by the directors, 
The members are divided into four classes, 
the first of which contains persons not ¢m- 
ployed as musicians, and not Hable to 
dues or entitled to any financial benefits. 
Classes II., III. and IV. are made up of 
musicians who have joined the orchestra, 


\. respectively, when over thirty years of 


age, when between twenty-five and thirty, 
Their an- | 


and when under twenty-five. 
nual dues are graded accordingly, between. 
$37.50 and $30. All members pay an initia- 
tion fee of $50. The dues may be paid in 
weekly instalments deducted from their 


salaries and transferred directly to the 


treasurer of the Pension Institution. 

“The maximum pension payable to re- 
tired members of the orchestra is $500, 
There are two funds, the permanent, in 
charge of the trustees, and the general, in 
charge of the directors. Out of these ure 


paid, respectively, the benefits due to pner-— 


sons whose membership has terminated 
before ten years have elapsed, and all 
other benefits. 


chief source of income. 
proceeds of all these concerts—the first of 


which occurred. March 1, 19038—is paid to. 


the permanent fund, two-thirds to the gen- 


eral. For the year ending Oct. 31, 1913, | 


the total receipts from these concerts was 
In that year the income from 


In the 
game period the thirty-one pensions paid 
to members of the: institution and their 
families, for whom careful provision is 
made in the bylaws, amounted, in sums 


|| from less than $100 to the maximum of 
$500, to $11,074.35. 

) “These are the bare facts, which are no 
more important than their implications. A — 


background of security is none t9e com- 
mon in the lives of those who depend upon 


one of the arts for their support. The ad- | 


vantage to the men of ‘the orchestra in this 


| regard has its parallel in the advantage to 


the orchestra. The early efforts to keep 
the musicians under a single conductor and 
thus to provide the continuity of stand- 
ards and methods which was truly felt to 
be essential to the best results seem—in 
the light of present conditions—remote and 
primitive. The sense of permanence in the 
relations between thé orchestral body and 
its individual members is an element of 
the highest value. In the results of it all, 
the public is an equal sharer with the men 
and the management, The orchestra is 
constantly better for the feeling of its 
members that their part in its work is no 
passing matter; and the brilliant concerts 


The Pension-Fund Con- | 


certs given by the orchestra have been the | 
One-third of the. 


| for the Pension Fund which now suppl pe 


ment the regular season are rare enrich-— 
ments of each musical year.” ae, 


‘FIRST PENSION 
~ FUND CONCERT 


her 2d pi, 

Symphony Orchestra’s Program 

Made Up of Overtures and — 
Preludes by Wagner. _ 


The first of the two annual concerts | 
for the benefit of the Boston Symphony | 
Orchestra Pension Fund was given yes-' 
jterday afternoon in Symphony Hall.’ 

The program, as several times in pre-. 
vious years, was made up of overtures 
| and preludes from the music dramas of 
| Wagner. It has come to be well under-_ 
| stood in Boston that Dr. Muck, the con- 
| ductor, holds that these works, if rer- 
| formed at all outside the opera house, 
should be reserved for some special 
occasion, such as is afforded by these 


semi-annual concerts. | 
} ‘The audience yesterday was large and | 
| warmly responsive. Many were present 
; who hear the orchestra only at intervals, 


‘but far the greater number were resu- 
‘lar Symphony attendants who availed 
themselves of the. opportunity to hear 
the orchestra in a Wagner program. 
| Although the Pension Institution, estav- 
‘lished in 1903, has a system of graded 
' dues and initiation fees, these concerts 
are the chief source of income. ‘Lhe 
public profits from the stable relations 
‘which the fund helps the players to 
"maintain with the orchestra, and the 
enthusiasm yesterday was both a trib- 
- ute to the quality of the performance 
land a. demonstration of loyalty to the 
musicians. | 
| The numbers were arranged in chron- 
‘ological sequence, beginning with the 
overture to “Rienzi,” and continuing 
with the overture to “The Flying Dutch- 
‘'man,” and the prelude and bacchanale 
from ‘“Tannhaeuser,” using the Paris 
version. This ended the first part, and 
the conductor called the entire orchestra 
to their feet to acknowledge the ap- 
plause. "i 
In the second part were the prelude 
to. “Lohengrin,” the prelude to “The 
Mastersingers ‘of Nuremberg,” the pre- 
lude to “Tristan and Isolde,’ the Siesg- 
fried funeral music from the “Dusk of 
the Gods” (the third day of “The Ring 
of the Nibelungs’’), and the pf de 
“Parsifal.” - eee 





Gee PROGRAMME | 
maser * §e-——— | 


SPLENDID PERFORMANCE 
AT PENSION FUND CONCERT 


Conductor and Orchestra Repeat- 
edly Applauded, Yet Hall Was 
Not Filled. 


Now that Opera ii Boston is suffering 
from financial debility and nervous pros- 
tration it becomes less a duty toward that 
fine body of musicians who form our Syvm- 
Phony Orchestra, than a rare Privilege, to 
attend the Pension Fund Concert (for some 
time it seemed as if we were to be denied 
all opportunity this season). It offers to 
Many their only opportunity of hearing— 


outside the regular Symphony concerts— | 
Wagner's orchestral music given in So |] 


PENSION FUND AIDED 


complete and illuminating a manner as by 
our unsurpassed conductor and orchestra. 
Dr. Muck, in such a programme as yester- 


day’s, at Symphony Hall, gave more or- | 
chestral numbers from Wagner’s Operas | 


Symphony Orchestra the 


than he has given during any one of his 
Symphony seasons of twenty-four concerts. 


The great enthusiasm of the audience ex- | 
plains and confirms the choice of Wagner | 
brosrammes for so large a percentage of | 


the Pension Fund concerts! 
Yesterday’s music presented in a COh- 
densed form, we might say, the life history 


of Wagner as composer. and the quintes- | 
Sence of his music. The long drawn trum- | 


pet calls in “Rienzi,” which opened the 


concert, not only serve as a Summons to } 


the attendant Romans, but call before our 
Waiting imagination a vision of the superb- 
ly varied array of the characters to fallow. 
The Flying Dutchman with his Ominous 
phrases and Senta aglow with the love and 
exaltation of her sacrifice: Tannhauser 
craving the delirium of sensual jov in the 
Venusberg—saved by the Saintly Klizabeth; 
Lohengrin enveloped in the Mystic atmos- 
Phere of the grail: the pomp and ceremony, 
the good cheer, of the Meistersingers: the 
fated passion of Tristan and Isolde; the 
fearless Siegfried and noble Brunhilde, en- 
fulfed in the shadows of the Gotterdan- 
erung; the spiritual yearning and love of 
Parsifai—these, and manv more that are 
to take substance in the glowing sonorities 
of the orchestra, flash before the mind's 
eye: a marvelous array that lives clothed 
in-masical tones of joy, grace, or grim 
tragedy; the creatures of the wonderful 
fecundity of Wagner's creative powers. 


——— ewe) + eee 


“’fow gloriously our orchestra @1 
— th ’ ] ‘ 


| Wagnerian, 


‘lapse into } 


ag 


| to Lohengrin” : relud ory 

_ tersingers of shurembenen male 
“Tristan and Isolde’; Siegfr 
music from “Dusk of 


vO ous nte 
‘spirit of the work under the inspired 
guidance of Dr. Muck, master of rhythm 


| and climax! Where else may wé hear, ris- 


ing and falling like the movement of the 
sea, the noble cantilena of the andante 
in ‘‘Rienzi’’—that little considered work— 
given with such unity and purity of tone? 
What rare loveliness of the violins in the 


high positions of the Lohengrin Prelude; | 


how the woodwind choir of the ‘‘Dusk of 
the Gods’ colors the thought of the com- 


jf Poser with tones of sadness or portent and 
j the brass resounds’§ strength without | 


harshness in its sonorous ‘‘klang’’: with 
What incomparable virtuosity the whole 
orchestra whirls through the frenzied in- 
tricacies of the ‘‘Bacchanale’’! 

So perfectly blended and balanced were 
these excellences that we could forget 
them in the rarer pleasure of absorption 
in the spiritual atmosphere of *‘Parsifal.”’ 
It has been said that here Wagner shows 
Signs of failing mentality—would that 
Others might “fail” as gloriously and 
have such a conductor and orchestra as 
interpreter! 


Nowhere in the world could Sunday's 


performance be surpassed, and yet—must 
we say it—the hall was not filled! 
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Host at Symphony Hall, ’ 


Wagnerian Program Evokes Warm 
Applause From Large Audience, 


a 


Symphony Hall was comfortably oe 
yesterday afternoon at the concert giv- | 
en by the Symphony Orchestra in aid of | 
its pension fund. It was a wholly a 
joyable occasion, the audience being | 
promptly, enthusiastically responsive | 
and the orchestra very evidently en- | 
joyed the afternoon. | 

The program | 


j 


merciful moods, 


metanae mn verage human | 
Dpses of Pa 
The list d rpvorture to 
‘‘The Flyin 
prelude and bacchanale from 
auser’’ (Paris version): prelude 


Mas- 
> prelude to 
th ied funeral 
lude to “Parsifal.’’ e Gods ; pre- 


Of the performance of t 


' conducted as it w 
| there is, 


ito speak. The foregoing 


edly among the thin | the. pl 

have “by heart’ and the playing 0 

which comes as nearly to being a 

pleasure 2 the executants as | 17 
Gan de.) °.. 6" Hh; Bayes 

Under these circumstances the, at Y Ha " 

times, let us say ‘“‘profound’”’ passages 

were given with an ease and swing! 

that on a lower. musical plane ‘are. 

given to a marching tune by regiments ees 

en route. It was an occasion where | 


usic lover can _ revel, | an 
ee ponothing done with the high- | 1914 15. 


istr that is somewhat | short | 
| ot ne: full-fledged “Symphony pro: | 
gram and yet far above the efferves- | Y ORCHESTRA 
‘cent. “Pops” confections, , | | 
| As has been said, the audience was | 
most enthusiastic, Ba ABE nm gi 
| a rin’ and “Ma 4 
 eeatonit evoking warm, delighted ap- CK, Conductor. 


| plause. 
| ; 7 | seeptinteinehenigicie aad a5, 42. 
“PENSION FUND CONCERT 


The concerts given in aid of the pen- | K yl 
olen fund of the Symphony Orchestra ING ° 
assume each year a greater importance 
not only in respect to the orchestra it- 
self, but to its patrons in this city. 
Under the conditions existing in music [ BER 4. AT 8 P. M. 
today this pension fund is a factor 
which adds greatly to the ease with 
vhich the services of distinguished 
nusicians from Europe are. secured. 
The great orchestras of Germany anu 
Austria have such funds, some of them *HITIINIP. 
supported by the government, others” 
siven by friends of the orchestra, and 
in most cases the German ‘orchestras 
(such as can be compared with the 
Boston Symphony) are much better off 
in this respect. The Ton Kunstler or- 
chestra of Munich, for example, or- 
‘anized within the last four years, and 
not to be compared with the Boston 
Symphony, has already a pension fund 
nearly double the size of the Boston 
| fund, ull of which has been given by ? 
|friends of music in Munich. The Bos-'RKS | 
|ton pension fund has received compar- it these concerts) 
iatively few gifts, and it must rely al- 

most entirely upon the two concerts 
|Siven each year for its benefit and 


[Y in F major, No.6 


re ee 


; upon the assessments paid by the ‘O for VIOLONCELLO in D major 


members of the‘ orchestra themselves. 
Hach year the number of pensioners 
MUST Necessary iucrease, and from 
now on it will be a constant struggle 
bey keep the fund in a healthy condi- E to ‘‘Genoveva’’ 
, (10n. ) 
| The programme Which will be played 
next Sunday evening virtually covers 
ithe whole field of Waegner’s musical ———— 
| development, fromthe Meyerbeerish 
)Stage of “Rienzi” to the unique position 
he occupied when he wrote eT ermites..” _ « ° 
The programme as arranged begins 01st: 
with the overture to “Rienzi,’’ which 
| ee ef ane eee by the overture to N 
e ying Dutchman” and then the 
introduction and bacchanale from r MALKI 
Tannhauser.”’ The second part of 
the programme will offer the preludes 
to “Lohengrin,” “Tristan and Isolde” 
(but not the Liebestod) and “The 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg’’: the 
funeral music from “Gotterdammerung”’ 
and the prelude to “‘Parsifal.”’ 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Sunday Afternoon, November 22, at three-thirty 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1914--15. 


CONCERT BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


In Aid of the 


PENSION FUND 
‘oie VI. GONGERE. 


Poston SATURDAY, aibicnsanioe AT 8 P.M. 
Sp mphony Orchestra Programme. 


REZNICEK, “Schlemihl’’, SYMPHONIC BIOGRAPHY, for full 
ORCHESTRA, TENOR SOLO, and ORGAN 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


MOZART, SYMPHONY in C major, with Fugue Finale, (Jupi- 
ter) (K. 551) 
. Allegro vivace 


-WAGNER’S PRELUDES AND OVERTURES | aa 


BEETHOVEN, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in G major, No. 4, 
‘Rienzi —‘‘ The Flying Dutchman ’’—“ Tannhduser’”’ op. 58 


. Allegro moderato. 


. . ° . Andant to. 
(including Bacchanale)—“‘ Lohengrin’ —‘‘ The Master- | Rondo: Vivace. 


singers of Nuremberg’ —‘‘Tristan and Isolde’ — 


Ce a ee 
> 
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Funeral Music from ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods’’ —“‘ Parsifal.”’ : Soloist: 


Mr. HAROLD BAUER 


Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte 


Tickets at Box Office, $1, $1.50, $2. Mail orders with remittances payable 


to L. H. Mudgett, promptly filled. There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 





‘HE SYMPHONY CONCERT | 


~- Jrnams. ——' New. gee 
MR. BAUER, DR. MUCK AND A PAANO 
| CONCERTO 


A Performance That Transcended All 


Recollection of the Piece and Many a 
Player of It—Mozart and Tonal Felici- 
ties — Reznicek’s Eloquent and Impas- 
sioned Tone-Poem—His Power and His 
Individuality 


§ Mr. Kreisler, Dr. Muck and the or- 
chestra once played 
concerto for violin and it seemed 
to sound as never at a Symphony 

Concert it had sounded before, so yesterday 
afternoon Mr. Bauer, the conductor and his 
men played one of concertos 
for piano. It was the fourth in the series— 
the only one that keeps its place nowadays 
in concerts beside the fifth, which is called 
‘The Emperor.’’ The music dates from the 
Same period in which Beethoven wrote the 
concerto for violin, and as he designed that 
as a virtuoso piece for Clementi, so he may 


RBeethoven’s 


Beethoven's 


Similarly have designed this concerto in G 


major for himself as executant. tlad Bee- 
thoven not been the composer that he was, 
his name might still have lived obscurely 
as one of the virtuosi of the piano in the 
Vienna of a hundred years ago. 

In any case, the analogies 
two pieces are not far to seek. 
Bives voice to grave and deep 
thoughts in large eloquence of utterance 
or moving stress of spirit. Each is writ- 
ten to be of displayful service to the virtu- 
Oso in the higher and the finer sense of the 
Word as well as to give pleasure in itself. 
Both abound in fancy rather emotion 
and run amiably their course, 
Each treats instrument and form with im- 
Pulsive freedom and each is 
and ingratiatinely Ssongtul. The concerto 
for violin and this fourth concerto abide 
the years because in themselves they are 
Perennial pleasure to the listening ear and 
the answering fancy and because the virtu- 
OS0, the conductor and the 
multiply this pleasure many 
more nearly than in any other of 
hoven’s pieces that now survive in 
active repertory, he wrote a smiling 
an elegant music. : 

Mr. Bauer, Dr. Muck and the 
orchestra seemed, indeed, 


between the 


musical 


than 
spirited 


orchestra 
fold. In 


may 
both, 
Be3st- 
the 
and 


seconding 
to be resummon- 


ing the charm and reanimating the vitality | 


of the concerto: for, as it is lightly written, 
80 may it be easily dullea. Within no very 
long memory of the Symphony Concerts, 
: the learned Dr. Neitzel spread it as SO Many 
dry wisps of tone upon the keyboard and 
Mr. Godowsky spun it into finical filagree, 
|. Yesterday, for the first time within easy 
recollection, it lived anew in its own bright 
and buoyant image. Even in the after- 


Neither | 


plentifully | 


| 


Se ge 


| orchestra too. 


noon and at the - 


of a@ concert — 


Bauer was rarely in .the vein and seldom 


has he better exemplified, even at the pres- 
ent meridian of his powers, the keen in- 
telligence, the poised sensibilities, the guid- 
ing taste, the just flow of.feeling and taney 
that control his exercise of them. 
Throughout, the pianist’s tone was as 
clear and warm and soft as_ sunlight. 
There was no hint of felt or wire in it. 
It was sensuously beautiful sound ex- 
quisite to hear in its lightness and bright- 
ness, its fluidity and its roundness. It 
Spun arabesques in softly glinting and 
gently curving traceries. It melted phrase 
into phrase as they coalesced into the 
melodic flow. It flung off little challenges 
to the orchestra to new euphonies and new 
fancies. Or it smiled out its crisp bravura 
and then ran its course in purling fleetness. 
It was a softly incandescent tone, a gently 
kaleidoscopic tone that seemed to warm 
the music into luminosity, color and end- 
less play of fancy. And it accomplished 
all these artistries as though it and the 
pianist who evoked it were improvising the 
concerto in instant and flawless elegance, 
The melodic and the harmonic phrases of 
the slow movement seemed rainbow-like 
against the dark background of the or- 
chestral recitative and as the colors melt 


Out of the sky so they hushed themselves ; 
the jf 


into silence. The fancy, 
Suave sentiment of Mr. Bauer’s playing 
were like a releasing enchantment to the 
exhaling spirit of the music. And, like a 
rhapsody in little, it exorcised the irides- 
cent brilliance, the say returns of the finale. 
“‘A dance of particles of light upon the air” 
was said of some piece of Debussy. “It 
could have been said as truly of Mr. 
Bauer’s playing of this four-fold rondo. 
Again he was Setting free the magic of the 
music, and the wand was a piano that he 


the charm, 


| conjured even out of its own limitations. 


Meanwhile, from end to end of the con- 
certo, Dr. Muck was conjuring with the 
Conductor and pianist be- 
Came a8,a single mind and spirit in two- 
fold play, and piano and orchestra were as 
one instrument to their hands and fancies. 
Pace, rhythms, modulations and shadings 
Seemed born of reciprocal and instant un- 
derstanding or impulse. The orchestra 
wove translucent backgrounds for the 
arabesques that the piano spun; each melt- 
ed into each with a flawless euphony: sen- 
timent and Symmetry met in eighteenth- 
century wise in the contrasts of the slow 
movement; the orchestra caught the light- 
est inflection the piano lent to the final 
Dr. Muck’s rhythms were as fleet-footed as 
Mr. Bauer’s—and Beethoven’s. The orches- 
tra was coequal with the piano, the con- 
ductor with the virtuoso. « The two means 
of expression were at one with each other 
and the music to the minutest Shading and 
the slightest accent. The performance was 
more than perfectly unified into an indivis- 
ible voice. it was as perfectly spiritualized 
into a single fancy, elegance and charm 
Unite a Bauer or a Kreisler to Dr. Muck 
and the orchestra and musica] Marvels are 
forthwith born. 
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| fashion scholarship seemed 


find similar opportunity and take similar 
pleasure in the symphonies and the occa- 
sional pieces of Mozart. A year ago he 
was including both in his programmes, to 
surfeit in not a few of his hearers. Yes- 


terday for the first time this season he re- 


turned to his Mozart and prefaced the con- 
certo with the ‘‘Jupiter’’ symphony. Half 


an hour before he had proved his own and 


the orchestra’s command of tonal gran- 
diloquence in Reznicek’s ‘“‘symphonic biog- 
raphy”’ of a fated and struggling soul. 
Now, as it seemed, he would summon to 
the ‘‘Jupiter’’ symphony an equal com- 
mand of tonal felicities. He hetghtened 


the charm of the songful andante by the 


equisite evenness and euphony of the in- 
strumental voices that sang it. The most 
sensitive and expert of Mozartean singers 
with a single voice might not have phrased 
it more artfully and suavely than did he 
with sixty. The triple melodies flowed as 
one, As artful was the bright pointing in 
pace and rhythm of the smiling song of 
the first movement, 
ant. The pace of the minuet was the 
golden mean that neither overspeeds nor 
overstays it, 
animated grace. The finale was playful 
brilliance itself—a round game with the 
four ‘“‘subjects’’ that in its zest lost not a 
whit of its elegance. In true Mozartean 
aS play. And 
Steadily through the symphony Dr. Mucix 
held the orchestra to Mozartean Suavity, 
roundness, brightness and plasticity of 
tone. Not a figure lacked its suppleness. 
not a phrase its smoothness, The con- 
ductor plays his Mozart for connoisseurs. 
and even for his own ear and imagination 
—and scarcely another—in some of the 
felicities he conjures from the orchestra. 
His brisk, crisp tempi seem as the Wweav- 
ing of these tonal tapestries before his 
own quick mind, ear and imagination. 
Yet the dullest listener feels, however 
vaguely, the new and Stimulating ge 
tion of it all. 
ening beauty, 


nsa- 
The new beauty is a fresh- 


At the other end of the concert by 
every scale stood Reznicek’s magniloquent 
tone-poem of the generalized morta] 
he calls “Schlemihl’ and, as the gossip 
of Berlin says, of more than one of his 
own spiritual adventures. There 
those that will not abide such music. 
They dislike its grandiloquence: they will 
have none of its fierce intensities as ~it 


passes from mood to mood; they recoil 
before its wide-stretched canvas and 
freseo-like delineation; they resent its 
passion as insincere and theatrical; they 
deny it imagination; they dismiss it as so 
much strenuous, restless and nerve-prick- 
ing ‘“‘effect..’ None the less, it is quite as 
possible to conceive such a piece imagined 
and accomplished in the utmost sincerity, 
because such a passion for grandiloquent 


Pig hi YT Me sca! Lie RMIT pCO RM Sa ie suany eh 
‘k likes to’ exercise himself 
and the orchestra upon every grace of such. 
music as Beethoven’s concerto, so does he 


It was newly radi- | 


but keeps it moving in its” 


that ° 


are 


poser and no other means might releas 
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the images and the emotions that were 


quickening him. 


a tone-poem on the Straussian me 


7 a 
Le AM 


Reznicek has achieve a 


wherein symphonic structure and pa ae 


tive suggestion, the continuity of 


music and the sequence of emotion are” 


closely and illusively knit. ,“He hae oe 
vented such a vivid and propulsive bbasevie'h 


as that of his mortal and transmogrifie 


it ‘as vividly under the stress. of the tone 
and emotional conflicty A rare musice 
energy projects this tonal image upon @ 


ears and the imaginations of his hearers; 
a rare musical power makes it mighty 
when it fronts fate for the final strugele. 

More than command of timbres, of hare” 
monies, of broken and conflicting rhythms, 
make the. 


of themes, 


of nervous scraps 


i 


2 Yous] 


7 3 
1 
Fabs 6 


8 | 
oF 
ne 


bp ’ 

wi 
vas 
atl 


: put 
scherzo of lewd grotesques @& vivid and ial 
reeking music or summons the rack ‘and the. 
exhaustion of the combat against disiliU=— 


sion. 
image: 
spiritual stress and desolation. 
and searches the imagination. 


The one is tonal suggestion of foul 
the otner is tonal suggestion Of - 
Hach seizes: 
There is: 


power in such music and passion, even if. 


both diminish a little in intensity 


when. 


Reznicek would linger over the illusions of 


happiness. He misses 


the heights and” 


depths of Strauss in such ardent song of 


inner and exhaling emotion. 
long upon it. A 
static is for 


LUSie him. 


He dwells too 
dramatic and not @ 
He must people 


his imagination; he must fling forth his 


images; he must set the tonal battle in 
the | 
answering instruments must yawn before | 


ebb and flow: eavernous fate in 


human weariness in the tenor cry, heard) 


at last in its spent intensity and aching — 
disillusion in Mr. Draper’s singing of M- 
Then is Reznick a composer 
imagination, who- 
yet measures wisely the scope of his de- 
and summons shrewdly all his re~ 
In a sense he has taken up the. 
music of fate and mortals where Tschal- 


vesterday. 
of passion, power and 
sign 
sources. 


\ 
Ls 


kowsky laid it down; he imagines it more 
masculinely and less hysterically and He 


walks, besides, at his ease and in fais own) 


individuality on the Straussian highwa 


Scarcely one in his generation in er 0 fl 
H. T, ar 


does as much or more, 


~ 


‘SCHLEMIAL” 
MODERN, 
IS NOT} 
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7iece 


Von Reznicek F 
at the Symphony— : 
Bauer Soloist 


BY OLIN DOWNES 

The “Schlemihl” of Emil von Rez-| 
nicek, “symphonic biography” for full) 
modern orchestra, was played for the 
second time in Boston at the public re-| 
hearsal of the Boston Symphony Or- | 
chestra yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
Phony Hall. The “Jupiter” symphony 
of Mozart, and the G-major piano 
‘concerto of Beethoven, with Harold 
| Bauer as soloist, completed the pro- 


gramme. itm, 


———— 


— THEME IS OF. TODAY 


In more than one sense is, Renicek’s 
“symphonic . biography’ modern. In 
the first place, it is redolent of the 


idioms of other living composers of 
Germany, notably Richard Strauss. In 
the scond place, and this is important in 
a sociological, if not also in an artistic 
connection, the theme is emphatically | 
of today. Von Reznicek has written, 
even as Richard Strauss has written, an. 
immense autobiography in tones, but 
i the plot is not, in the former instance, 
that of a hero merely disgusted with 
the world, martyrized 


Sumably himself, is a 
“pursued by misfortune.”’ 
And what is this mismortune? 


modern man, 


The 


misfortune, the deadly foe of the strug- | 
lack of that which, as‘ 


gier, is the 
Balzac said, was as necessary to the 
young man of the 19th century as 
armor was to him in the 16th—money! 
Discouraged by perpetual contact and 
struggle with necessity, his spirit dulled 
by his mundane environment, the poor 
wretch whose life has been only a suc- 
cession of failures commends his soul 
to God, and permits himself to ‘glide 
toward Nirvana.” And this plét is by 
far the most modern and the most 
originai feature of the tone-poem, 
Granted that there are some fine 
pages, that the theme of the man, 
though its character and its announce- 
ment are not unremindful of Strauss, is 
vigorous and complete; that there are 
striking passages in the section which 
corresponds. to “a scherzo: that. the 
adagio contains some music of’ real 


dividual, but of a school, 


| of the composition. 
{}of beautiful instrumentation, but there 


in his search 
for the ideal. Reznicek’s hero, presum- | 


> 


music is not of an in- 
chool, and this. 
music, in its proportions and its work- 
manship, displays many of the most ob- 
jectionable features of modern German 
composition. | 
The work is too long, it is gradiose, 
Hugoesque without the genius of a 
Hugo or a Strauss to make ‘the thing 
picturesque and palatable; over-orches- 


es 
5 
en 

an 


unorigina 


ie A 
* 
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trated, swollen with a mass of detail | 


which tends to obscure the main lines | 
There are instances 


is too much instrumentation. In _ the! 
course of two-thirds of the piece the | 
composer, apparently, has employed. 
every instrumental device that he can. 
think of, and has to hark back and. 
repeat some of his combinations verba- | 
tim. | 

This is undoubtedly sincere music, but 
it takes more than sincerity to make a 
great composer. The score gives the 
impression of much labor, and neither 
the mid-night oil nor the _ proverbial 
bootstrap were absent during its com- 
position. When one great man appears 
he does so at the expense of the in- 
dividualities of a thousand mediocrities. 


' There is not air enough in the. world for | 
For one | 


the strong and the weak. 
Strauss, a hundred lesser 
shall perish. 


composers 


Great Performance of “Jupiter’’ 


The incomparable symphony of Mo- 
zart could not have had a more ad- 
vantageous _ setting. The symphony 
Played yesterday is beyond peradven- 


ture one of the seven wonders of mu-/| 


sical literature. As it was said of Thal- 


berg that he was the greatest pianist | 
and of Liszt that he was the only pi-| 
anist, so it may well be said of Mozart, | 
greatest | 
works, that whereas, even in the case. 
| Of a Beethoven, one is keenly conscious 
| of spirit struggling through clay; in the 


in this and others of his 


case of Mozart there is no clay. 

Only the talent completely without al- 
loy could have written this symphony, 
if only for the reason that a lesser 
man would’ have been perplexed and 
embarrassed in attempting to handle 
ideas so great and so many. There is 
little under heaven more ineffably ten- 
der,and consoling than the slow move- 


ment of this symphony, as there is lit-. 
tle music so drunken with inspiration | 
It is a rapturous out- | 


as the finale. 
pouring of creative genius, only com- 


parable in its exuberance and its glory | 


to some radiant picture. hy an Italian 
artist of the 15th or 16th century, some 


picture that shows a sky of cherubim | 
i 


proclaiming the glory of God. 

Now, 
performance as the very brilliant per- 
formance ‘of Reznicek’s tone-poem, but 
it is not so easy to speak of the in- 


terpretation of a Mozart Symphony, be-' 
cause it takes so much more compre-. 


it is easy to Miscuss Such a 


petiat tne 

“may 

opinions regarding 
tation. 


the symphony § than 
made the music eloquent to many as 
it had never been before. One may 
listen. to a masterpiece for Many 
years, and suddenly hear it for the 
first time, but with this experience the 
interpreter of the music has neces- 
sarily much to do. 

Almost as fine an experience was 


he reviewer of average ability’ 
well beware of proclaiming his 
its proper interpre- 
It is enough to say here that 
Dr. Muck, far better acquainted with. 


’ 


any reviewer, 


Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Con- 


certo in G Major. 


By ZLouis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. %, 
Reznicek. ‘‘Schlemihl,’’ Symphonic Biography, 
Mozart. ‘‘Jupiter’’ Symphony. 
Beethoven, Fourth Piano Concerto, G major. 
Soloist, Mr. Harold Bauer, 
When we heard the second performance 
of the new Sibelius symphony we liked it 
even less than at first. When we -yester- 


Mr. Bauer’s romantic and poetical in- day heard the second performance of Rez- 
terpretation of the concerto of Bee-|nicek’s ‘‘Schlemihl’ we found it almost a 


thoven, 


which stands apart from all sgreat work. 


To be sure, the performance 


of. the other works of: Beethoven in of it was almost miraculous in its technical 


this form, and is to us preferable even 
to the great ‘“‘Emperor’’ concerto. 


Passes understanding, the 


excellence. The composition given by a 


Ther lesser orchestra would sound like Bedlam 
serenity of this music, which, indeed, let loose. 
wondrous. The 


Some things in it we still dislike. 
muted trumpets which are so con- 


middle movement, in which the strings stantly in evidence are scarcely suggestive 
and the piano respond to each other, of anything greater than the toy trumpets 


and the sportive play of beautiful ideasg of the 
unmatched,- thus in 


in the finale,‘ are almost 
even in the musie of Beethoven. 

And in its technic the’'G major ¢on- 
certo stands apart from 
The orchestration is exceedingly light, 
Clear, transparent. The piano part ‘s 
written 
ner. 

There is thus a lightness of touch, an 


in an as equally modest man- - 


ease in accomplishment, as though the 1 


composition had been just breathed 
upon paper in a mood of joyful contem- 
plation that makes the work occupy 
only a second place, in this respect. 
after the ‘‘Jupiter’’ symphony. It is as 
if the prophet of the 19tn century were 
beholding with emotions too profound 
for boisterous utterance a new heaven 
and a new earth, In few, indeed, of 
his masterpieces was Beethoven so in- 
spired, so incredibly original, so filled 
wita awe and joy in the presence of 
the mystery of nature. 

Mr. Bauer’s performance was thrice 
'admirable. It should also be said, that 
iin spite of the modest scoring, there is 
perhaps no concerto in which one dis- 
covers a more intimate union of or- 
chestral and solo instruments, and here 
Dr. Muck was remarkable. At the 
close of the performance there was an 
ovation for the soloist. 


THIS WEEK’S — 
SYMPHONY 


REZNICEK S WONDERFUL 


~SCHLEMIHL’’ PLAYED | 


Ch, 


Rov, 27 
Harold Bauer Wins ae 


Triu 


, 


nursery (and Wagner used them 

his ‘‘Mastersingers of Nurem- 
burg’’); the xylophone was never so prom- 
inently used outside of a minstrel show 


the others, (the instrument is made of sticks of wood, 


Struck with a wooden mallet); the chief 
figure, heard almost continuously, is sim- 
Ply an anapaest, a three-noted motive 
Which is’ exactly like Beckmesseér’s 
call to Walther,—‘‘Fanget an,’’—only it 
came so frequently that we felt like alter- 
ing it to ‘‘Hoeret auf!” 


But the touches are those of a master, 


nevertheless. The frenzied passages are 


really exciting, the pictures of dissipation 


‘ 


! 


] 


are very much above Charpentier’s essays 
in the same field, in ‘‘Vie du Poete,’’ or in 
‘“Julien.’’ ) 

The scenes of domestic felicity are won- 
drously effective and come like an oasis 
in the desert, after the fiendish character 
of the Scherzo—which has an attractive 
fiendishness nevertheless. The use of the 


, voice made almost as subordinate as an 


orchestral tone-color, and set against as 
perplexing an accompaniment as any sing- 


} er could ever have, was effective, on this 


| 


u short share in the work. 


occasion, for Mr, Paul Draper sang out 
sturdily and was not overthrown by the 
difficulties. He deserves credit for his 


At times, however, we find the work 
but a chromo of the great “Death and 
Transfiguration” of Richard Strauss: .in 
one or two orchestral touches. it over- 
tops it?" ‘hat there is a biography which 
one can follow, gives a certain element 
of interest to the work, which at once 
wins the public, which certainly cannot 
understand the musical progressions. 
One can, easily note the wild dissipation 
of the hero, and in contrast with this are 
the touches of domestic happiness and 
purer enjoyment; then one can readily 
recognize the figure of Fate, a dark pre- 
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monition in the background, and the final | 


disaster, 
ium Tremens. 


somewhat suggestive of Delir- : 
We can conceive of Rez- 


nicek being tremendously in earnest in 


[beauty and that the last pages arell pension to percieve all of the beauty h in | thia work q d i winh da hepa 
S work, and we do not wish to trea 


(and the art ina Symphony of Mozart 





Alo 


4t flippantly, but it is all. on a wrong path, |) (Ve 7} Ty ry, 
‘as wrong as any Cubist picture, or any | : T | , 
WORK : work awoke a remarkable respotise iM gpects admirable. But the fact remai 


other modern madness, but Reznicek’s 
very peculiar subject may be a justifica- 
tion for some of the extremes to which 
| he goes, and his splendor of orchestration 
makes the work worth while for every 
auditor. It must be a very cold-blooded 
eoncert-goer who would not join in the 
applause which greeted the great orches- 
tral triumph yesterday afternoon, 


aitita throught which he ‘givés"the més’ My. Bauer déserved all the applause he 


BRILLI 
IN “SCHLEMIHL” 


os 
Gectn.ees * 


‘that. skilled, shrewd, alert, artistic rep- that piano concertos do not fill the place 
resentative of the community, the Sym- in the public heart that they used to, 
phony rehearsal . audience. There came bri piano is accepted as an orchestral 
about not merely the obvious reaction | instrument but it is not valued as it 
of applause for the playing, but the once was as a solo instrument with or- 
subtle one of attention to the episodes chestra. To begin with, those who have 
of the story as the composer unfolded | een ears know that they do not get 
them. | | more than half the pianist’s message in 
The symphonic biography, is a distin- 4 Jarge hall. And the mere effect of 
guished success as a piece of program‘ virtuoso display is not impressive to- 
music. And the success of it arises, as| day. Hearers know that there are bet- 
in all good program writing, less in the ter uses for the orchestra than to be 
way it follows the printed scenario than accompaniment to a piano, There -are 
,in-its careful proportion of moods, its4{ too many great symphonic. pieces de- 


Dr. Muck is a very sly conductor and 


NA Nor. At {ay 
programme-maker. Whenever he gives us Biographical W ork of R znicek 
Programs Modern Life From 
Many Angles—Harold Bauer 


Piano Soloist in Beethoven 


something musically indigestible, he imme- 
diately follows it with something very re- 
freshing and simple. Last season he gave 
a Haydn symphony directly after this tonal 
cataclysm. Yesterday afternoon he fol- 
lowed it with Mozart’s ‘‘Jupiter’ sym- : 
phony. The auditor can exclaim with Ad- 
dison—‘‘My bane and antidote are both be- 
fore me.’ The beauty of this symphony 


did not suffer because of the whirlwinds SYMPHONY HALIL—Sixth public re- judicious arrangements of contrasts, its; manding & place on programs for the 
of tone that had preceded it. The fugal | hearsal of the Boston Symphony orchestra, 


hestra thoughtful manipulation of the subject- |: public as a whole to find time to attend 
work was just as interesting, the first Karl Muck, conductor, afternoon of Nov. 27. 


: inter The program: Reznicek, symphonic _ bi- || matter. In other words, the effective-! to secondary modes of expression, even 
movement just as refreshing. And it was | Qoranhy, “Schlemihl”; Mozart, symphony ness of its impressions results from ‘when Beethoven is the composer. 

read in a manly and decisive style that |jn ¢ major, “Jupiter”; Beethoven, fourth pure artistic management. The com- us TAS tidlg 

thing to say even before 30-line scores | soloist. 

were invented. But the slow movement In the work of Reznicek the audience 

seemed rather tedious and tame after the | 1. .oonized a veritable picture of modern his desire to construct an attractive sym- (| 

ie iskeva a contrast. life. It responded to the performance phony, to produce a piece of music that! | : 5) 

But the real refreshment came with the |}of the piece with an attention that shall add to the pleasure to be found in} AT SvM HONY 8 
Beethoven Concerto end Harold Bauer. If | meant it was in the presence of a sym- | q 

the most satisfying among piano concertos. phonic writer who knows the life of his The biography was most sympathetic- 

we might pass by the “Emperor,” and } times down to the ground. For the ally presented by Dr. Muck and his men. | 67H REHEALS id 
choose this melodious, symmetrical and al- | listeners at the rehearsal the The composition is almost too much for : > ¥* | 
together beautiful werk. To hear such a | “Sehtemihl” was a study of a typical an orchestra even of the highest quality | Ss 
Os on “i niet yp bag esate ti present-day character, a discussion of | to prepare in a week. The performance | | 

that does not come every day, it is one | the social motives that are actuating | 

of the hours to be marked with a white |men and women today. To get its tent | tions. By the time it reaches the last | Performance of Mozart Work ' 
stone, | K _  |was to know the world better, to know | cities of the orchestral tour next week, | Aa 

laid gh age ace a pae hac ae ‘it better economically and politically. it should be in perfect trim. -The first!! — by Orchestra One of In- 


light, but merged hic part into the orches- To take it in completely was to enjoy 


showed that the th century had some- piano concerto in G major, Harold Bauer, ¥ ecbbadees ) 

poser’s purpose to give an account of a } 3 io a 
. . | 

modern man’s career is subordinated to} ai 

Reznicek cyclone. That movement was too 

. concert halls. 

we were nsked What concerto we consider 

should grow more elastic with repeti-|| “er2alad HBUVUG ASS (EF 


tral mass in a manner that showed the 
true artist. After all, the true concerto 
is to give an orchestral impression, in 
spite of what Liszt and Chopin have done 
to show the contrary. Beethoven and 
Brahms had the truest appreciation of the 
true meaning and balance of the concerto. 

It was rather self-abnegatory to have 
this concerto at the end of the programme, 
but the great artist did not suffer by this, 
for almost the entire audience remained to 
recall him vociferously at the end of the 
work. His playing had both fire and deli- 
cacy. We can only compare it to the ex- 
quisite manner in which our great resident 
Pianist, Prof. Carl Baermann, used to in- 
terpret this work. The cadenzas were not 
too long, the Andante was given with much 
poetic freedom, and the spirited finale had 
plenty of dash yet nothing spasmodic in 
its performance. Altogether it made a fit- 
ting close to a concert which ran to two 
extremes in its first two numbers, but 
reached the happiest medium in its close. 


teerenipneaicelcaies 


a view of the whole world of business, 
diplomacy and government. Hearers | 
who followed the ins and outs of the | 


story carefully found that they weré | 
'making a journey to the principal points | 
‘of interest in their international envi- 


ronment. 


Orchestral music, one way of regard- 
ing it, cannot delineate character or 
paint scenery. The doubters can ask for 
the note that indicates a man and for 


the sound that means a tree or a house. 


and no answer can be given them. The | 
competency ‘of the orchestra to imper- | 
sonate and describe is proved by the re-. 
action it makes on hearers. And after | 
all, it is precisely the same with statues, | 
pictures and novels, Somebody must 
take notice of them and be moved, else | 
they are but stone, canvas and paper. | 
The response to the artist, not the me- 


1! Conductor and orchestra shifted from |! 


half of it was read on Friday afternoon } 
with a brilliancy that was little short ‘ 
of surprising. | 


comparable Beauty. 


-————-——en 


By PHILIP HALE- 
The sixth public rehearsal of the Bos- 


| Reznicek to Mozart with perfect ease. 
| The performance of the symphony in C ton Symphony. Orchestra took place yes- 
;major would have been enough to give | terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. Dr, 
the program distinction, with the enorm- | Muck conducted. Mr. Harold Bauer was 
lous task of the biography omitted. ; eet tau _The program was as fol- 

Up to the last number the, audience Me te ed ee 


“Jupiter” symphony: Beethoven,  con- 
heard a modern concert. It heard works , certo in G major No. 4 for the piano and 
of serious orchestral import, works that. ©rchestra. Mr. Paul Draper sang the 
represent an early school of scoring and j P'@Ye? In “Schlemihl” 


a recent school, each at its best. Thi | Reznicek’s ‘“‘Schlemihl” was. performed 


' (here for the first time in this country 
last piece took the house back to thesijast April. It then made a marked im. 
artistic past of Boston, when the Sym- /pression. It was thought to be an ex- 
phony concert was the soloist. he | traordinary composition. oa ait, CoB" 
second baleony, which is both the mostfi_,/@ composer states that his sym- 


) ; phonic poem has nothin oO eh 
liberal part of the Friday house to GChamisso’s tale of the man fives Weare his 
new ideas and the most tenacious of shadow. His Schlemihl is a mod rn man | 


old ones, applauded the soloist at the=PUrsued by misfortune. An ideuhink:. Re: 


‘a 
e S a 


end of the afternoon heartily. Indeed /% Overcome by material circumstance 
y. Ind The composer attempts to describe in} 
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“tones this life. He boldly calls 1 7 a1 ins 
tation becomes > erorenaue: 


nic poem a symphonic ‘biog ‘aphy. “t any 
‘Broce: the the music it is fair to infer sudden contrasts, abrupt transi cee of. 
this. Schlemihl’s life was checkered ~but | mood, .no longer startle or ‘thrill, ‘but: 
never dull. ‘induce: the bearer to long for a se- 
In Regnicek’s program, argument, Syl- | quence of ideas, for a more logical con- 
labus we are not inforfhed about the); nection. 
unhappy man’s childhood. A bojd, de-; The performance was most brilliant; 


BOS drag: Bak qa? sures a ro ay sa SS Cee ee: is after. ; he ishiion OL Ss 

; a nding pianist, was yesterday -|~° hws. ¢ | 

jan inspired one. Soloist at the sixth Purp e that to. Denys rie 
Symphony rehearsal he played Beetho- | of e soul. Again the composer was 


yeu's fourth concerto superbly. Dr { seule yesterday in hi or interpreters, 
he performance of the Mozar 

|Muck and the orchestra lent distinction’ of ¢ euphony, of ane proportion thay y aie 

sc 


py a brilliant performance to Reznicek's ination in {tts moo whether 
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fiant theme, well invented, thougn it is} 
Straussian in profile and orchestral ex- 


the performance of the ‘Jupiter’? sym-_ 
‘phony was one of incomparable beauty. | 


“sviaphonic biography, Schlemihl,” last - 
year recounted for the first time here. 


of archness, graceful melancholy, or 
of pompous flourishes, 


position, may well typify the hero, Des- |) Hearing the andante, the minuet. and | Next week being that of the orches- 


tiny is at once on his track and drives} the wonderful finale played as they | 
him into horrid orgies, while calamity | were yesterday one no longer ques- 
awaits him patiently, The orgy is in-| tioned the famous and subtle saying of 
deed a terrible one. The dissonances} Rossini. When he was asked who was 


Mozart's ‘Jupiter’ symphony was the | tra’s: second Southern trip, there will 
remaining number. be no concerts. At those of Dec 11 and 


12 the program will include Beethoven's. 
Mr Bauer played as a poet who ened | Sth symphony, Stravinsky’s “Fire- 
rone of the liberties of modern style’ \orks’’ (first time at these concerts, ) 


suggest hafd liquor rather than the 
juice of the Tuscan grape or wines of 
Burgundy or champagne, and_ the 
rhythms are appropriately unsteady. Ac- 
cording to stage directions in the score, 
which if they had been published in the 
program book might have startied the 
more sensitive 
women in the wild scenes of dissipation 
were both foul and fair; there is the 
suggestion of the Black Mass and the 
Witches Sabbath. In delirium the fig- 
ures of Aubrey Beardsley’s ‘‘Comedy of 
Marionettes’”’ enter. 

But this Schlemihl settles down for a 
time, takes to himself a wife, “Slow 
and in a somewhat majestic manner.’ 
Some might think that ‘‘four horns” 
argued ill for his domestic happiness, 
She is, however, faithful and devoted. 
A child is born to them, and the man 
has to struggle for existence, The strug- 
gle is desperate. He falls sick. He 
rises at last; there is a brave endeavor, 
but who can contend with fate. One 
last effort and the wretch in his despair 
‘lets himself glide towards Nirvana.”’ 

Here we have a program that might 
prejudice a hearer, even though he were 
not a believer in absolute music, against 
Reznicek’s composition. ‘It could be said | 
of any modern symphony that the first 
movement represents a conflict between 
two contending forces, between a good 
and a bad spirit. But Reznicek is not 
content with a broad statement. He 
goes into details. Here is the orgy. 
There is no mistaking it. Here comes 
the wife; later comes the child, and so 


‘the greatest composer, 


in the audience, ion | 


iferred to the 


‘in the latter as the 


he answered 
‘‘Reethoven’’; he then said, ‘“But Mozart 
is the only one.’”’ Let the first move- 
ment pass with its second theme ‘that 
reminds one of charming music. in 
“‘Wigaro’s Marriage.’’ The andante could 
have been written only by Mozart. The 
peauty of.it is purely Grecian, There is 


spiritualized sensuousness; there is per-! 


fect form, excuisite proportion, euphony 
such as was heard on Prospero’s Isle, 
i? th’ air or th’ earth, sounds and sweet 
airs. 


of Beethoven’s concerts, which in some 
respects, if not in all, is to be pre- 
‘“Wmperor’’. concerto. 
There is surley nothing so impressive 
Andante of the 
wourth, with its strange recitative for 
strings and the poetic improvisations of 
the, piano in response. I do not see 
how this concerto could have been het- 
ter played by pianist or orchestra. Mr. 


Bauer did not attempt to modernize | 
The melodic | 
phrases were sung in an enchanting: 
manner, the passage work was delight- | 
fully clear and full of color; the re-' 


the music in any way. 


sponses in ‘the Andante were gently 
poetic, quietly emotional; while the 
Finale was elegantly jocose. All in all, 
an admirable interpretation. 

The orehestra will be away next week. 


| The program of the concerts of Dec. 


11, 12 will be as follows: Beethoven, 
symphony in F major, No. 8; Stravin- 
sky, ‘‘Fireworks’’; Haydn, ’cello con- 


} 
Mr. Bauer gave a romantic reading} 


to express sheer beauty-thought in clas- |} Haydn's concerto in D major for cello. 
sic. verse.. He has been known as a | Josef Malkin soloist, and Schumenn’s 


pianist ef impeccable mechanism, of overture ‘“Genoveva.” 


large mentality, of understanding. Yes- ] HARVARD HONORS HIGGINSON 


terday he poured into the formal mold 
of the concerto a wealth of romantic . Jnamss Nok If / (op 


feeling. Beethoven was heard to sing Undergraduates Will Greet University 
with the lyric freshness, the spontaneity ’ . 
of Schubert or of Schumann, nor was } Benefactor at Union Monday Evening 


bre th sranc aU, 
adth nor strength of utterance lost The Harvard undergraduates have not 


Bee majesty. PA ag | overlooked Major Henry L. Higginson’s 
siemeabaei tie ag cerns arg sh of [ eightieth birthday anniversary, and will 
1 spiritus e eaey 
‘its artistic Sunaina The et thourhts give him a reception at the Harvard Union 
of the composition were molded, re- Monday evening. 
‘created and made to pulse with life. To President Lowell, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
president emeritusy Bishop Lawrence and 


| hear them rounded into outlines of such 
' symmetrical perfection and of such plas- Captain Brickley of the football eleven 
will be the speakers. 


| tleity is to know again the magic 
fluidity of musical speech, its universal- 
ity, its voice awaiting the hand of the 


master to catch and imprison in the 

‘curve of a phrase the subtlest tint of , 

‘feeling, aspiration, repression, entreaty, 

| fulfillment. 

_ Of the exquisite limpidity which now 

‘rarely escapes Mr Bauer in all that he 

pose that eminence as an artist ‘will . 
 Bargatt him to pummel it into a state 

of untuneful protest—of these and of 


} 
| 


2088, of the emotional gradations of 
his touch, of the harp-like singing tone 

ia tone of uncommon, in the Stent: 
passages, of hausting loveliness, of the 
‘expressive use of the sustaining pedal 
in reechoing fugitive tonalities, of his 
masterfully poetic rubato, of his admir- 
able content to permit the piano tot! 
speak within its own adequate if lim- 
ited range of dynamics, and not to sup- 


ether things it is not possible now to 
‘speak, It was interpretation such as’ ‘Orchestra Honors 


certo in D m ; Sch 
on. These details are disturbing. It ajor; Schumann, overtire ‘the hardened hearer of pianoforte play- 

j - ; o o '@ 
lines and let each hearer fill out the! | Mr Reznicek is fortunate in being able Maj. Higginson With 
There are beautiful, there are noble the orchestra. It is not pleasant to 

S; € accomplish upon it, 
quent, without taint of bombast, with-) Pianist Plays Beethr ven : : . 4 
an 

share of comment. It is a score of an. The highest honor a band of (te 
uncommon technical skill, fancy, imag- 

lity in its ideas, at times inspiration, 
‘‘Heldenleben’’; that there are thoughts inson by the Boston Symphony Or- 
of Mahler; that Wagener of “Die Performance Gives Brilliance to prayer with the solo voice—yesterday . ‘ 
Original, indisputably individual. There} expression treating of humanity rather = baie, ac ladies cuhate 1k aay te 
: | 


would have been better if the composer | t® “Genoveva.” Mr. Josef Malkin will 4 ] - 
had announced his purpose in a few| Pe the solo ’cellist, Jing rarely looks for from that ae 
biography as he himself heard, medi- | to narrate the woes of his tragic hero, 
tated, imagined. AUER SOLOIST ‘through the good offices of Dr Muck and es 99 
Li 
; ; ‘imagine what a robustious conductor the mire i 
pages in this symphonic poem. ‘The CAINE 50020 
music towards the end is grandly elo-} ¢ 23/1 + AB 1 A i tla ceedaaa 
ir . "aap ie : : When the ware, febea brou a ONS ner ie) ost 
ut a drooping in e sustaine /season as a novelty receive ts due 
lofty flight. Everywhere are proofs of | 
ip Herat clever craf Re) 

Concerto ) Superbly. e than that theta is wactet and cians Can pay, the “tusch,” was the 
ination. It is easy to say that now we fer ma$ A ib id Major Henry L. Hig- 
are reminded of passages in Strauss’s |The love music is not. without beauty in tribute paid to Major y t+ S 

parts, but tawdry in others. The final’ 
Walkuere” suggested this or that idea: : eae o1e 99 that of the discriminating and intelligent chestra last night. He Se 
in. the main the music is surprisingly} Reznicek $ Schlemihl, LL! ext Draper—approaches that breadth of The “tusch” .is a ceremony weil 
than of the individual. 
But when all is said th Y i | : . 
| 9 ee aves salute accorded on very rare occasions, 


i'that of a resuurceful technician of the 
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aah? Given ere oS | eet ae \\ BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in F major, No. 8, op. 93 
ck 66 Given hy Orchestra ot” irate ar orgs ie i Ree 11] : I. Allegro vivace e con brio. 
. ot Founder's | 80th & Ant i af conv — il II. Allegretto scherzando. 


| Hi III. Tempo di menuetto. 
— e oe ‘eae a IV. Allegro vivace. 


2 aigsinsen, in honor of. 
as that at Symphony 


Cabot ad, noacionsd that J ee nn ee HH] STRAVINSKY, “FIREWORKS” op. 4 
nd i tecagnition pitt {ihe an. | i Z = | mgt : ‘¥ ie (First time at these concerts) 
> concerts founded by a) he re. 

LY ne idea was seconded | a 

“ ae their aegis Pe CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO in D major 


I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Adagio. 


III. Allegro. 
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Soloist: 


ORR era 3 


Mr. JOSEF MALKIN 
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aad only to 5 GES very paren Xe 
ov ine ii a fanfare of trumpets with 


‘tolling drums. ; q g 
ee ‘ : ymphony Hall. 
AUDIENCE JOINS SALUTE econd Balcony ; YIpnrony 


The salute came as the aftermath of ~ SYMPHONY HALL _ 
the dinner given Major Higginson last ” . EVE.. NOV. 28, "4 
Wednesday on the occasion of his 80th ey 


birthday. Just before last night’s cor- RETAIN THIS CHECK SEASON 1914--15. 


atthe front of the hall and’ spok BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


at the front of the hall and spoke |, GLOBE TICKET COMPANY. 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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briefiy to Major Higginson. 

“In these concerts,” said Mr. Cabot, 
‘‘vou- have given to each of us a won- 
derful revelation of beauty, and we, the 
listeners, join with the orchestra in 
this greeting and expression of love 
and gratitude.’’ 

Thereupon Dr. Muck raised his baton 
and the orchestral salute was sounded, 
while the audience rose to its feet and 
applauded for minutes. 

There were shouts of ‘‘Speech, speech,” 
but the founder of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, though touched by the 
tribute, preferred to sit down with the 
rest of the audience and participate 
with them in the enjoyment of the or- 
chestral performances that redound so 
greatly to his honor. 


MAJ, HIGGINSON HONORED 
aM, AT SYMPHONY CONCERT 
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VIL. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12, AT 8 P.M. 


Saturday Eve., Nov. 28, 


IGHT SYMPHONY HALL 
Soston Symphony Orchestra =: 


Programe. 


oon , ; 


as Reminder of Founder’s § S0tli I. Allegro vivace e con brio. 


II. Allegretto scherzando. 
Birthday. 0! SREY RE eA III. Tempo di menuetto. 


An unusual but most effective tribute | __ SYMPHONY HALL a 
to Maj. Henry lL. Higginson, in honor of 6 EVE., NOV. 28, 14 


his 80th birthday, was that at Symphony | ROT Ra RO I 
Hail. | RETAIN THIS CHECK 
Frederick P..Cabot had suggested that | .. GLOBE TICKET COMPANY. . 
it would be an appropriate and graceful | 
thing to have some recognition of the an- 
niversary at the concerts founded by Maj. 
Higginson, and the idea was seconded 
with enthusiasm by their conductor. Dr. 
Karl Muck. | 
No sooner had the hall filled and the! 
doors closed for Saturday night's per- 
formance than Dr. Muck rapped (for 
Silence and Mr. Cabot stepped to the! 
front. Addressing Mr. Higginson. who 
Sits in the centre aisle, he said:— | 
“Mr. Higginson, in these concerts you | 
have given to each of us a wonderful | 
revelation of beauty and joy. und | 
| the listeners, join with the orchestra 
this greeting and expression of love 
gratitude.’ 
~ Dr. Muck then signalled the drummer. 
and the orchestra expressed their feel- 
* seria mg the time honored German | Mr. JOSEF MALKIN 
The whole audience immediately rose 
to their feet, applauding vociferously. 
Maj. Higginson contented himself with 
repeatedly bowing his acknowledgments. 


STRAVINSKY, “FIREWORKS?” op. 4 


(First time at these concerts) 


HAYDN, CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO in D major 


I. Allegro moderato. 
Il. Adagio. 
III. Allegro. 


| ats o’clock 
ADMIT ONE 
C. A. ELLIS, Manager 


SCHUMANN, OVERTURE to “‘Genoveva”’ op. 81 


Saturday Eve., Nov. 28, 


we, | 
in 
and 


DR. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


Soloist: 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 





Josef Malkin 
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t STRAVINSKY, BRETROVER, AnD iA 
| T Deo! 
}. ey NEW ’CELLIS 


“Fireworks” as an Intreduction to the 
Russian’s Music — Beethoven’s “Little 
Symphony” Perfectly Played — Mr. 
Malkin’s Good Parts—The Work That 
Dr. Muck Is Doing 


TRAVINSK’S orchestral jeu d’es- 
prit, ‘Fireworks,’’ filled as much as 
ten minutes of the Symphony Con- 
certs yesterday afternoon. It is not 
41) important or an interesting piece in it- 
self, except to the curious about instru- 
mentation and those that like to hunt out, 
of an eminent composer’s early work the 
germ of the achievements that have sub- 
rae oN made him eminent. Outside im- 
vination and ingenuity with instrumental 
slang individual fancy in delineative 
scheme and a characteristic brevity and 
| concentration, ‘‘Fireworks’’ in no wise rep- 
resents the matured composer of ‘The 
Fire-Bird,’’ ‘‘Petrouchka,’’ ‘“‘The Sacra- 
ment of the Spring’ and “The Nightin- 
gale,’’ whose tmhusic has stirred such long 
_ and bitter debate in Europe between those 
| that call it ‘‘an esthetic outrage’’ and those 
| that believe it epoch-making in its quali- 
| ties and its influence. Stravinsky will not 
' be truly represented in the repertory of 
the Symphony Orchestra nor will its au- 
diences understand his present place and 
prestige in Europe until Dr. Muck adds to 
it the symphonic suites arranged respec- 
tively from ‘“‘The Fire-Bird’ and ‘“Pe- 
trouchka”’ or, following the example of a 
Parisian conductor, plays the music of “‘The 
Sacrament of the Spring’’ as though it were 
a concert-piece. 


' 


‘“Hireworks,’’ indeed, which went the | 
round of European concerts several years | 


ago, is no more than a youthful compos- 
er’s exercise of his invention, skill and 
courage in harmony and instrumentation 
and of his delineative and daring fancy. 
Tonal pinwheels whirl in the air in figures 
for the wind choir; bombs burst resound- 
ingly in the brass; flower-pots flare and 
rockets describe their glowing paths and 
rain down their showers of stars in the 
general play of harmonic and instrumental 
color, accent and suggestion, The ear 
hears, as the eye from a distance might 
see, the glow and glare of fireworks, the 
changeful and confused figures that they | 
outline upon the darkness and the reflected 
and uncanny light that they shed upon. 
shadowy objects. Here and there are song- 
ful measures as though Stravinsky had sud- 
denly remembered that the piece was a 


decoration for the wedding of Miss Rim-.| 


se Hinity ae the Plt Tn me s, how- 
ever, it is only impressionistic tone. pit ot. 
uring, dependent altogether upon vivid ¢ 
pliant rhythms, harmonic and instrumer 
‘color and a measure of half-fantastie ¢ 
_half-realistic imagination, It is: 
‘terse and direct music. All these qualiti as 
pass for granted in Stravinsky's ballets is 
in his opera; while out of them shine hig ; 
more striking and innovating straits, » vi ‘ - 
his experiments with all tonalities and ~* 

none, his laying of sharp stroke bet 
sharp stroke; his command of ix pee 
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) rhythms and of the vividest of instant de- 


lineation; his stark realism at One ¢x- 
treme and his supér refinement. at the 
other. Yesterday, Dr, Muck read out an. 
introductory paragraph from the book of 
Stravinsky. The next time, he should ree 
and expound a whole chapter. “Fireworks 

is belated nowadays. 

Yet passing trifle as the little piece ia 
the preparation of it had required hours 6f” 
study and hours of rehearsal on the part 
of Dr. Muck and tthe orchestra. There is 
many a conductor who would have played © 
it in public after he and the band had run’ 
once or twice through it. Dr. Muck prefers. 
another way. For weeks, he has kept the 
score where he could scrutinize and ponder 
it at will. Hour upon hour, he has res. 
hearsed the different choirs of the orchestra. . 
in their parts; and he has been as diligent, 
in the practice of the whole band. For him-_ 
self, he must discover the pace; the 
rhythms, the accents, the phrasings, the” 
shadings that shall give the music the very | 
voice and quality that the. composer hag | 
designed for it. Dr. Muck would imagine 
both with and for Stravinsky. is 

Clear at last, in his own mind—or at 
least as clear as he can hope to be—the 
conductor then sets to the infusing of all 
that ie has willed and imagined into his 
orchestra. He can take for granted the® 
technical skill, ingenuity and imagination 
of his eager and loyal men. They can be 
trusted to perfect those Virtues for them= 
selves. Yet he must practise them so that. 
the turning of the smallest tonal pine 
wheel shall have its just place in’ Stras 
vinsky’s design and make its due €f- 
fect in the progress and the sum Of 
his picturing. He must not overlook the 
flare of a single flower-pot or the whiz of 
a single rocket. And he must adjust’ LLL 
this tonal suggestion to the rectirring | 
measures of short-breathed nuptial sons M4 

Then shall the musie stand apprehende e 
and revealed in its design and color, ts 
form and substance, its imagery and ° 
pression and orchestra and conductor | 


'come as the divining and imparting Te 
of the composer. 


Then also will — = 


listeners say that ‘‘they flung off the’ pie Ie 
magnificently’’ the reviewers write. a ae 


' other of the appropriate clichés . with 


haps a word about ‘“‘the genius” of | rs. 
Muck. As.a matter of fact hours. “ot 
application and by the exercise of many 


sky-Korsakoff; they make momentoys con- faculty of. mind, imagination, tae = ‘2 a 


trast; they please the ear; and & 


ey con- | 


skill and professional intuition, th 
ductor and his men have literally 4 





ont Rieir Performanse of the pices.” TA ten” 
minutes it is past; in ten days it is. for- 
gotten; their final reward is the satis- 
faction of work done to the utmost by. all 
the standards of artistic honor. And the 
audience, being human, sits entertained. 


It Was so again with the performance of | 


Beethoven’s ‘“‘little symphony” in F and of 


Schumann’s overture to his opera, “Geno- | 


veva,’’ that severally began and ended an 
unusually short, light and amusing concert. 
The sensitive and practised listener might 
almost hold his breath over the exquisite 
lightness and evenness of rhythm with 
which conductor and men played the tick- 
ing allegretto of the symphony: or at the 
dart of phrase after phrase out of the light 
and merry tumult of the finale. The filigree 
of the wood-winds—those arabesques that 
were almost an idiosyncrasy with Reetho- 
ven—became as light and lovely tracery in 
tones melting in and out of the air rather 
than written on it. The strings, the wooa- 
winds, the brass even, moulded and fused 
their phrases, throughout the Symphony, as 
though they were expert and intuitive Mo- 
zartean singers, singing Beethoven’s instru- 
mental song. The murmuring beginning of 
the finale sounded like the rustle of fancy: 
in @ moment as in a little lean, it rushea 
into the full and sonefu! 
rondo at play with itself in the lightest and 
merriest of return and suspension. Dr. 
Muck and the orchestra touched each with 
the lightest and the surest of fingers. The 


trumpets, SO warm, so mellow and yet so | 
brilliant, were almost ‘thrilling to hear in | 


the free and brightly rhythmed course of 
the minuet; and even the beat of the drums 


beneath brought its momentary delight. | 


The balance and yet the individuality of 
the choirs and even of the separate instru- 


sunshine of the | 


accomplished ‘and made to’ w 


ear the & 
Slance of spontaneity itself. Nay, ‘wit 
these same classics, already familiar i) 
their larger design, substance and mann 
to conductor and orchestra, there is thi 
more opportunity for that mingled exact, 
ness, fluidity and perfection of detail upo! 
which both in rehearsals and in concerts 
Dr. Muck has been more than usually in 
sistent this year. He would have eac! 
choir and each player in the orchestra a: 
perfect a master of the moulded and melt; 
phrase as an idealized singer. Hi 
has become as*sensitive and exacting 
flawless symmetries and euphonies as 
Gericke’s used to be. He has in- 


ing 
ear 
for 
Mr. 


| fused yet more deeply and finely into his 


ments was perfection itself. As perfect was | 


the smoothness, the roundness, the melting 
euphonies of the little jetting phrases with 
Which Beethoven has strewn the first alle- 
_8ro, as though in sheer zest of his capri- 
cious fancy. In turn, the voice of the or- 
chestra in Schumann’s overture was the 
voice of shadowy and romantic mystery, of 
ardent and romantic passion against the 
fitful glamors, like the horn-calls, of roman- 
‘tc fantasy. Not until near the end does 
Schumann flag. Again, the performance 
had every technical virtue—in the higher 
sense that implies sensibility of mind and 
imagination as well as practised skill and 
taste—but as these virtues had been the 
means to the illusion of abstract tonal 
beauty and of the play of fancy upon it in 
the symphony, so now in the overture they 
were the instruments of a dramatizing, 
characterizing and poetizing eloquence. 
No less than with Stravinsky’s ‘‘ultra- 
modern’’ piece, such virtue and such illu- 
sion with the classics spring from cease- 
tess work and the minutest of pains until 
the glorifying end of such revelation as 
the audience received yesterday has been 
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men his own sensibility to rnaythm and 
control of it. He holds them to the sub- 
tlest of inflections; .he would have them do 
little miracles of graduated and blended 
shadings. And they, stirred by sch 
tireless and adroit pursuit of perfection, 
have come to share in it. Week after 
weelt Dr. Muck draws nearer and nearer to 
the goal that, after ali, will as steadly re- 
cede before him—an absolute and idea! 
perfection of performance from the small- 
detail to the largest eloquence anid 
both. and all between fused into a flawless- 
ly adjusted whole. Therein lies the two- 
fold secret of his pre@éminence as a con- 
ductor. He has the attributes of inter- 
pretative genius. and he will trust noth- 
ine to chance. ile can impart music in 
all the manifold range of its voice and 
vive it characteristic and eloquent utter- 
ance. Yet into the sum of this eloquence 
he can also weave a surpassing felicity 
and perfection of detail. And again his 
audiences take all this fine and rare and 
passionate achievement ‘for granted. 
Sometimes the listener worders whethe 
Dr, Muck does not conduct for ‘himself and 
his ideal. 


CST 


Between Stravinsky’s and Schumann’s 
pieces, Mr. Malkin, the new first ’cellist of 
the orchestra, played Haydn’s concerto— 
not the most interesting of music in itse]! 
yet perennial for the opportunity it offers 
to, a sensitive and poised virtuoso. Mr. 
Maikin is indeed an accomplished violon- 
cellist of high and just repute in Germany 
Where he has played in operatic and sym- 
phonic orchestras and in concerts of hi? 
own and where that eager amatéur of mu- 
Sic and that cultivated man in many 
art, General Hellmuth von’ Moltke, 
chief of the General Staff, did much 
Smooth his way to his just deserts. 
nervousness that is the tradition of a dé 
but at the Symphony Concerts, especially 
when the “‘soloist’ rises from his place in 
the orchestra, beset Mr. Malkin for a 
time. Once clear of it; he showed himself 
the expert and responsive master of his 
music and his instrument that he is. He 
Shuns excess in all things. He does not 
exaggerate the sensuous quality of the tone 
of the ’cello in instrumental] song; no more 
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bow a-capering and his strings a-vibrating | 
| done that an audi- 
_ ence may wonder at them. His tone is clear © 
and pure, continent and rounded, of an ex- 
_ ceptional lightness, fineness and suppleness 


through technical feats 


in arabesque, ornament and figuration for 
its own sake. It is even in runs; fleet at 
need; and suave and sensitive in transition. 
In such quiet Song as that of the slow 
movement, Mr. Malkin carried the melody, 


eee + wy ibiedy” nau oe” WAY 4 z 
he set his) 
vt Sa“ ; } 


phrased and colored it, as though he felt 
the cool and gentle beauty of this old mu- . 


Sic and the finer capabilities of his instru- 
ment with it and would by not a whit ex- 
aggerate them into merely sensuous pleas- 
ings. Yet time and again he added his little 
touches of individual detail as in his art- 
ful use of a vibrato. From end to end of 
the concerto his sense of style with his mu- 
Sic and his instrument commended him and 
finesse and sensibility spoke out of his 
playing. As Mr. Noack is to the violins so 
Mr. Malkin promises to be to the violon- 
Re Pe, 


THE SYMPHONY 
oe ~. THIS WEEK 


tf 
A WILDLY MODERN WORK 
BY STRAVINSKY GIVEN 


ote 


Deteeentdatee all 


Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony 


and Haydn’s Violoncello Con- 
certo Played by Josef Malkin. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 
Kighth Symphony. 
‘*Fireworks.’’ 
Violoncello Concerto. 
Soloist, Mr. Josef Malkin. 


Beethoven. 
Stravinsky. 
Haydn, 


major. 


As usual with Dr. Muck, he surrounded 
his modern tonal wounds with classical 
poultices. Beethoven came before Stra- 
vinsky and Haydn after him. But even 
with these antidotes the modern tonal 
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enough, 
‘course there was a very jar 


rge orche 


es y m' 
deay 
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employed and there was mastery of many 


striking tonal effects. 


* 


pin-wheels, the flashes, and (very decided» | 


'y) the final bombs. The work is 


One could hear th M 


: i a 
very. 
si 


short also, which is a rare virtue in mods 


ern music. 
nique that swept everything before it, 
the musical content seemed very 81 


made a few resultant remarks. 


amends for the absence of true music, — 


Beethoven's eighth symphony was quite 
In these present days no 


another story. 


self-respecting composer would write @ 


It was performed with a tech= 
What some of the brass dissonances meant 


we could not imagine, unless the man w O 
lit the pieces had burnt his fingers and | 
But the’ 


excitement of the short composition made 


Symphony less than an hour-and-a-half in 
length, nor with an orchestra of less than 


thirty different parts, nor dealing with 


anything less than abject despair or a uni- 
versal cataclysm. And here is this old fogy 


presenting a symphony less than half-an-" 


hour in length, with about a dozen parts 


(sometimes less), 
senial and playful. 
dizgnation—“‘Is this Music?’’ 
entertained, pleased 
Symphony? 
by tunes and melodious sequences? 
is more, the audience 
enjoy the work. 


and actually tuneful, . 

We may’ ask in in-° 
Are we to be. 
and refreshed’ by a. 
Are we to be thus trifled with 
The. 
Irish echo answers—‘‘We are!’ and, what, 
seemed to heartily 


The reading of it was commendable. The” 


chattering themes of the first movement 
were merry enough, and the woodwind 


theme here. But the bassoons deserve the 
Chief praise in this work. 
the bassoon was Beethoven's favorite in- 
strument. | 
it when he was in that free and easy 
mood that he graphically called ‘‘aufgek- 
hoepft’’—‘‘unbuttoned,’’ and, therefore, this. 
work may almost be called a bassoon eons 
certo, With comical gravity, these instrus 
ments gave their octave figure in the coda 
of the tirst movement, and in the last 
movement the duet of bassoons and kettle-— 
drums (odd combination) was quaintly efs— 
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fective. Red 
in the slow movement, which is not slow 


‘n this insiance (Allegretto Scherzando), - 


the pretty little dialogue between violing | 


and violerncellos Was charmingly siven, an 4 


; the brusque manner in which the contras | 


coruscations and explosions entitled ‘“‘ire- | 


works’’ seemed anarchistic enough. 
it not of Whistler’s painting entitled 
“Fireworks” that Ruskin wrote—‘‘He has 
thrown a pot of paint at the head of the 
public’? (I quote from memory and may 
be imnistaken in the exact sentence.) 
this bit of fire-worship Stravinsky hurls 
a Whole orchestra at the head of the pub- 
lic and calls it music. The effects of flame 
are more musically done 
**Feuerzauber,’’ or even 
**Feuersnoth.”’ 

But viewed as a bit of musical impras- 
sicnism, or perhaps sensationalism, the 


in Strauss’ 


Was | 


In | 


basses bit off the innocent flutes was made 
as grotesque as possible. as 
an exaniple of the almost lost art of enjoy. 
ment in Music. ee 


ihe 


Altogether it w 


The contrabasses, which play an imports 


ant part in this symphony, did excellen q 
work, The only possible fault to be found © 
was that the shading was sometimes tod” 
extreme. | 


ft made the work seem inflated. 


We prefer this tittle symphony ina quieter, 


; Simpler style. 
in Wagner's’) 


: at, ' ’ 
Bs 
Haycén’s Violoncello Concerto was somes 


what less striking to the modern ear, It) 
had neither the modern technique nor the 


modern orchestral combinations. 


dC) a 
The first 
#ah MY 


In one sense 


(oboe and flute) were dainty in the closing | 


; 
; 


He always enjoyed writing for ” 





are as rare as white blackbirds. 
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ect of a true. cénderto ‘ought to be 
methental The perfect concer to is a three- | | 
movement symphony with a thread of solo | 
‘work interwoven. Taken from this stand- | 
‘point the litérature of the violoncello is 


verv defective. There are not many real 
violin concertos, but violoncello concertos 

But the work demanded pure tone, sym- 
pathetic quality, good phrasing and a 
generally clean-cut style, and these quali- 
ties Mr. Josef Malkin brought to it. There 
several long orchestral passages 
(tutti) in the old-fashioned style, and there 
was a flavor of Mozart (Leporello in ‘‘Don 
Giovanni’’) in the first movement. 

The solo work, as above intimated, was 
excellent,—the best violoncello playing that 
we have had in these concerts for a very 
long while. 
artist on his instrument. The warm, sym- 
pathetic tone in the Haydn passages was 
while in the long cadenza 


‘there was plenty of modern display, such 


'as runs and skips, 


some superb double- 
stopping, and some nobly broad work on 
the C string. 

At the end Mr. Malkin was recalled over 
and over again; in fact he awakened the 
chief enthusiasm in a concert where there 
was very much applause throughout. 

Schumann’s “Genoveva’ overture is 
practically all that survives in the con- 
cert-room (or in theatre) of that un- 
dramatic opera. And this overture is 
dramatic from beginning to end. Light 
daintily did the violins give the delicate 
lace-work of the beginning. We firmly 
believe that no orchestra in the world 
possesses such a noble string band as we 
have in our Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
It was odd to listen to the diminished 
chords of the ninth in the opening of the 
work, as picturing evil. Nowadays 
Strauss, Rezenicek & Co. would give 
Semething infinitely more ear-splitting 
for such a purpose. 

Dr. Muck read the work with fine 4ban- 
don, and pictured the Struggle of evil and 
innocence, and the final triumph of the 
lovers, with earnest power. It was a 
beautiful ending to a very enjoyable con- 
cert, which was of reasonable length and 
did not crush the auditor as some of the 
longer and more ambitious 
times do. 


ones some- 


re Le 


Mr. Malkin, our new violon- | 
cellist in the orchestra, is certainly a great | 


| of this savage characterization. 


t 


| 


Howl —____<— Beeta! iy, 
Stravinsky’s “Fireworks,” in 
Which Are Bombs, but No 
Pin Wheels, Played. 


BY PHILIP HALE. y 
, The seventh public rehearsal Of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 


Muck, conductor, took place yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall, Mr. 
Josef Malkin, violoncellist, was the 
soloist. The program was as follows: 
Symphony No. 8, F major...... Beethoven 
“Fireworks” Stravinsky 
Concerto in D major fpr violoncello.... 
Haydn 
Overture to “‘Genovevyva”’ Schumann 

When Stravinsky's ‘Fireworks’ was 
produced in New York by the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra four years ago, the 
New York Tribune denounced it as “fan 
aesthetic outrage.’’ There was no yng 

e 
piece is a harmless one written for the 
marriage of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s daugh- 
er. It was a wedding present, prob- 
ably not returnable or exchangeable. 

“‘There’ll be fireworks, but you won't 
see them.’ \There may be fireworks 
in. Stravinsky’s composition, but it takes 
a vivid imagination to hear them. The 
explosive bombs were unmistakable, but 
with the most honorable intention we 
could not hear musical pin wheels, 
flower pots, Roman candles, Bengal 
lights, set pieces or rockets worthy the 
name. Mr. Brock of London, a pyro- 
technist, was more fortunate. He was 
solemnly invited to deliver a judicial 
opinion as an expert. He was delighted. 
The music appealed to him and he saw 
all sorts of things. In his opinion he 
contrived to refer to the firework dis- 
plays of his own firm, so Stravinsky’s 
piece may have benefited at least two 
or three persons. It is no small thing 
to have pleased a pyrotechnist. 

We have not yet heard the music of 
the real Stravinsky, who si hailed by 
some as the musical wonder of the age; 
who is as much discussed as is Arnold 
Schoenberg. It would have been fairer 
to this unusual and sincere composer 
if a suite from one of his ballets had 
been put on the program. The audi- 
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ence would have gained a better idez 
of this extraordinary man’s music. 

Mr. Malkin, the successor of Mr. 
Urack in the orchestra, played 
here for the first time. He is a virtuoso 
of high rank. While his tone is not 
sensuous, oily or. impressive, it was 
sympathetic in the Adagio, which is 
ig most tolerable movement of 
aydn’s concerto. He has a fluent 
technic, plays without self-importance, 
and in this periwigged musie he dis- 
played sound musicianship and fine 
taste. Thus he made a very favorable 
impression. 
for violoncello concertos in a Sym- 
phony concert? A little’ of the violon- 
cello as a solo instrument goes a long 
way; a concerto in three movements 
seems inter 
midable cadenzas., 


Dr. Muck conducted an admirable per-- 


Beethoven’s eighth sym- 
Was Beethoven in jesting mood 


formance of 
phony. 


‘little one?’’ 
ity and striking effects be reckoned 
among the great ones. We have never 


than that of yesterday. Especially to 
be noted was the treatment of the 


“working-out”’ sectidn of the first move-’ 


flected credit on Mr Stravinsky. 
Thematically, there is little to be taken 


ment. The capriciousness of Beetho- 
ven’s fancy in this symphony, the cap- 
tivating capriciousness, of genius, was 
revealed, not by a force and personal 
interpretation, but by allowing Bee- 
thoven to have his say in his 6wn man- 
ner, After all there is truth in the old 
Saw: It takes a genius to understand 
a genius. The program of the concerts 
next week will be as follows: Wagner, 
a “‘Faust’’ overture; Mozart, ‘‘Voi Che 
Sapete’”’ (Miss Florence Hinkle); Schoen- 
berg, five pieces for orchestra (first 
time in Boston); Bruch, “Ave Maria,” 
from “The Crosg of Fire’’ (Miss Hinkle): 
|Haydn, spmphony in G major, ‘The 
'Surprise.”’ 


WEDDING . FIREWORKS, 
Side “Te 


1, iy 


Stravinsky’s New 
Lively Incident. 


Josef Malkin, an Admirable ‘Cellist, 


Plays First Time 


Uae. 


The marriage of Rimsk y-Korsakoff’s | 


daughter to M. Steinberg, as celebrated os 


by Igor Stravinsky, was a brief and 
flamboyant occasion. Old shoes, rice 
and other by-products have been thrown 
after young, struggling brides and 
grooms, but fireworks rarely. 
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But is not the time. pasts 


Piece & 


i thority and 


| wel 


a yh 


in characterizing th 
qualities of his teacher’s daughter- 
himself had been @ marrfed man these 
two years—or the nature of her husban 
the records do not say. According td 
the music by which Dr Muck added the 
name of the revolutionary young Rus- 
sian to the programs of the, Symphony 
Orchestra yesterday, the wedding cere- 
‘mony presaged a brilliant future. The 
‘plece should also become known. to 
campaign managers who believe in thé 
good old political methods of torehlight 
parades and red fire. ies a 
Tne New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra had given us the first hearing of this 


nable, even without for-- ephemeral bit of composition, which 


bears the name “Fireworks” and ‘in 


New York there are those who pride 


themselves upon the brilliance of Mr 


’ , » 3 | 
when he describéd this symphony as a) ©Tansky’s readings, * It is true he per 


Rather let it for original-i mitted more powder to be consumed 
_than did Dr Muck, and as a resyjt there 
were moments after the first bombard- 


ad > work/ Ment of skyrockets 
heard a better performance of the w rkf set-pieces—the portraits of the bride and 


when some of the 


groom—blazed. in the quiet ecstasy of 
conjugal bliss, and exhibited some har- 


monic and orchestral. coloring that re- 


seriously. There are musical figures 
caught and developed, now spinning as 
pinwheels, now in flight as blazing ar- 
rows, which are not without’ significance 
to the imaginative. But can this music 
be said to.have true brilliance? Mr 
rock, the London manufacturer of fire- 
works, when called in to a“private per- 
formance for expert and serious judg- 
rent, found the number graphic and 
Pictorial. No doubt he reflected that it 
would stimulate sales in the fireworks 
business. ta c- 
Apropos of his -ghoice, what sort ‘of 
person would Reznicek have called into 
consultation over his “Schlemihl’’? 
the symphonic poem of the dirigible 
balloon appeared, would Count Zenpelin 
have decided whether or not it was too 
lar above the people’s heads? But Mr 
Stravinsky’s fireworks long since burnt 
themselves out. They made a pretty 
blaze with new prismatic colors and in- 
Spire a desire to hear later music from 
his ballets. | | 
Josef Malkin, the new assocthté solo 
cellist of the orchestra, played for his 
first appearance here Haydn’s con- 
certo in D major. Apparently nervous 
during the earlier part of the first move- 
‘ment, jhe gairfed in confidence and au- 
Save an excellent account 
of himself, His tone is not largé, nor is 
it particularly sensuous, least of all in 
the A string, but it is expressive. His 


4 intonation, while not always secure yes- 


terday, shows his ear an 


technic nor- 
‘mally to be dependable. 


He accom- 


¢ Plished many beautiful things in parece 


clogy, choosing to leave this ch pe 4 
music in its own form and of 

own period. The slow movement was. 
sung with true musical feeling a 2 
schooled bow, and in passages ‘of 
bravura and embellishment he was ad- 
\ruirable. Mr Malkin was warmly ap- 
plauded. i ie Ns 
The symphony was Beethoven's eighth, 
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was the program’s final number. __. 
- Next week Miss Florence Hinkle, the 
hig al ‘admired concert soprano, unique 
n beauty of voice and intelligence, will 
be the soloist in" the ‘‘Voi che sapete’’ 
from “The Marriage of Figaro’ and the 
Ave Maria from “The Cross of Fire.’’ 
The orchestra numbers will be Wagner’s 
“Faust” Overture, Schoenberg’s Five 
Pieces for Orchestra and Haydn’s Sym- 
phony in G major, No. 6. 


BEETHOVEN 
FEATURE BY 
SYMPHONY 


“Fireworks,” a Virtu- 
oso Piece, Enjoyed: 


New Cellist Soloist 


fp 
© BY OLIN DOWNES. 


The public rehearsal of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr, Karl Muck 
conductor, yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall, introduced as a solo- 
ist Mr. Joseph Malkin, second cellist 
of the orchestra. Igor Strawinsky’s 
virtuoso piece for orchestra, “Fire- 
works,” was played for the first time 
at these concerts. ‘The piece was in- 
troduced in Boston by Mr. Stransky 
and the New York Philharmonic, who 
played it last Nov. 1 in Symphony 
Hall. Beethoven’s Kighth Symphony 
and the Genoveva ovérture of Schu- 
mann completed the programme. 


eer ee 


BEETHOVEN THE FEATURE 


The feature of the concert was 
neither the musicianly performance of 
Mr. Malkin nor the exceedingly bril- 
liant performance of Strawinsky’s 
showpiece, nor yet could it have, been 
the romantic music of Schumann. 
When all is- said, when a thousand 
scores of a hundred composers, schools | 


by;||remain for generations to com 
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‘of Beethoven. se es 
The performance, of which it is 


difficult to speak in anything but super- 


latives, brought the fact home -with 
especial force. It also brought home 
| the supreme tonal beauty and clarity 
and brilliancy and Promethean power 
of the Beethoven orchestra. 


~ Secret Died With Beethoven 


The secret of this force and power, 
and its complete representation by 
means of an orchestra small beside 
that of the orchestra ordinarily em- 
ployed today, died with Beethoven. 
One can perceive the admirable balanc- 
ing of tone, the economy of weans 
with which the most original effects 
'a@re introduced; one can analyze to 
‘his heart’s content the working of the 
/ machinery at Beethoven put in mo- 
tion, but this is far from discovering 
| the truth of the matter.. There is no 
‘better illustration- of the inexplicable 
manner in which the inspiration of a 
|great artist glorifies the letter until 
the letter itself becomes pure spirit. 
.There are the instruments, “known to 
| other composers of Beethoven’s day 
than himself; there is the scoring’ 
‘Which is apparently child’s play by. 
the side of a score of Tristan or Zara- 
thustra. But, like no other orchestra, 
the Beethoven orchestra is as the mys- 
tery of nature in repose, or the ele- 
ments themselves at play. <A gigantic 


| spirit inhabits it. 


Gets “True ’Cello Tone” 


Mr, Malkin is an unusually capable 
‘cellist. Others have shown a tone of 
more sensuous beauty, but his tone is. 
big, though rough, and this is the 
tone, we beieve, commonly spoken of 
as the “true 'cello tone.’ <Aljl right, 
then, it is the true ’cello tone. A pret- 
tier tone, a more ladyfied tone, is not, 
we presume, ‘a true ’cello tone. Again 
all right. 

Mr. Malkin’s intonation was admira- 
bly true; he was wholly master of his 
music; he played with the utmost AD- . 
preciation of its style and with due def- | 
erence to the wishes of the composer, | 
and he was-heartily applauded. 


Display of Virtuosity 


‘The performance gf Strawinsky’s mu- 
sic presented the piece to better ad- 
vantage than its performance -by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Dr. Muck’s | 


i tempi are more effective, and give more 


continuity as well as contrast to the 
music, and there was more conspicuous 
virtuosity on the part of the Players. 
The piece is a tour de force on the 
part of a gifted and precocious youth | 
and not without fantasy.and humor of | 
a realistic description. | 
This, too, pleased the audience, 
Strawinsky was encored, as had been 
Mr, Walkin, Dr. Muck, Beethoven. 
re 
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WOAH STH NIVIAS 


Florence Hinkle Symphony 


WAGNER, 


SCHONBERG, 


SSS the Flonzaleys played 


P ot Mee. /3/ Soloist This Week 


P / 
The eighth programm of the Symphony 
Orchestra, which will be played next 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 


will present as soloist the American 
singer, Florence Hinkle. 


This will be 
Miss Hinkle’s first appearance in Bos- 
ton as soloist -with this orchestra. Her 
selections will be Cherubino’s aria, “Voi 
Che Sapete,” from Mozart’s opera, ‘The 


Marriage of Figaro,” and “Ave Maria,” Nozze di Figaro’’ 


from Max Bruch’s cantata, ‘The Cross. 
of Fire.’’ | | 
On this program will be found for the 
first time the name of the Viennese 
composer, Arnold Schonberg, who has 
been for several years the center of the. 
mightiest musical battle that has raged 
since Wagner began his operatic re-. 
forms. Dr Muck has 


program Peres “Five Pieces’ for | 
hes sof Fire’’ 


Orchestra.’’ In e works Schon- 
berg, it is said, has put ‘“‘out of the 
window’’ as being something no longer 
needed in music. 

Dr Muck, altho 
for Schonber 


resen is to music what 


the cubist and futurists are to paint-| 


Auoojeg pucsa 


laced on this 


| 


; 


frankly not in sym-. 
pathy with Schonberg and what -he rep-| 


ing, has spent a vast amount of time 


and has done so from the feeling that 
the patrons of the Symphony concerts 
should get some real idea of what this 
extraordinary man stands for today. 


At one’ of their concerts last Winter, | 


one of Schon- 
berg’s quartets. This particular work, 
however, dates back so far that in it 
Schonberg had now and then, 89 to 
say, normal moments. 

e ‘Five Pieces” of Schonberg come 
in the middie of the program. e first 
number will be agner’s “A Faust 
Overture” and the 1 Haydn’s sym- 
phony in G major, we 8 


preparing these works for performance, | 
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igaro 


(The Changing Chord). 


Conductor. 


1914--15. 


Programme. 
Soloist 


(First time in Boston) 
SYMPHONY in G major, “*The Surprise’’ (B. & H. 


No. 6) 
I. Adagio: Vivace assai. 


II. Andante. 
III. Menuetto. 


ARIA, ‘“‘Voi che sapete,”’ from ‘‘Le Nozze di 
FIVE PIECES for ORCHESTRA op. 16 
I. Vorgefiihle (Presentiments). 
II. Vergangenes (The Past). 
III. Der Wechselnde Akkord 
AVE MARIA, from ‘‘The Cross of Fire’’ a Dramatic 
Cantata, op. 52 


IV. Péripétie (Peripetia). 


“A FAUST OVERTURE” 


VIII. GONGER. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 49, AT 8 P.M. 


V. Das obligato Recitativ (The Obbligato Recitative). 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Miss FLORENCE HINKLE 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
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SCHOENBERG’S NOTORIOUS PYECES 
} PEAY ED oo ) 


| No “Incident” Disturbs the Performance 


—Music of Mood and Vision Transmitted 
in a New and Strange Medium — The 
Residue Left—Miss Hinkle’s Exquisite 
Singing and Dr. Muck and the Orchestra 
Variously Eloquent 
LL things go for granted at the Sym- 
‘phony Concerts—even the music 


of Arnold Schénberg. In Vienna, 
Berlin and Munich, ‘audiences have 


“manifested”? over it so energetically that 


in the double din of applause and hisses 
it could-not be heard for itself—an emi- 
nently satisfactory outcome to the unshak- 
ably prejudiced but sorely disappointing to 
the merely open-minded. [n dull-witted 
but usually well-mannered London, the five | 
pieces for orchestra that Dr. Muck and his | 
men played yesterday afternoon, provoked 
boos, as though the customs of the British | 
Ballery in the theatre were passing to the | 
floor of British concert-rooms. In Chi- 
cago a year ago some guffawed showily 
at these same five pieces; others stamped 
with disapproving feet; and many mouthed 
bitter adjectives in a loud and firm voice. 


Yet here at our Symphony Concerts noth- | 
ing was likely to happen over Schénberg’s 
|music and nothing—or almost nothing—did 


actually happen. 
Music or the performance of music 


Few in this town take 
so 


eagerly and seriously as to show unseemly 
excitement over either in public; while a 


breach of good manners at a Symphony 
Concert is unthinkable, although some ears . 
believed they heard once yesterday a mid- 
est and timid hiss. 

A few tittered at the close of the first 
of the five pieces; many seemed to listen 


intently to the next two and to receive an 
impression not wholly disagreeable from 
_them; the merest of minorities frankly and 
courageously applauded all five; the great 
Majority simply 
beok as it is the custom to do when one is 
'not interested at the Symphony Concerts, 
'In the ensuing intermission one and an- 


the 


read programme- 


other spluttered opprobrious adjectives 
With the intonations of those that lay 
down the law; many bore public witness 
to the fineness of their musical sensibilities 
by recounting the unpleasant sensations 
the music had stirred in them; many more 
asked suavely the time-honored question 
for such occasions: ‘‘Now what do you 
really think?’ with the stress on “really.’’ 
As usual the query encouraged candor and 
Sincerity in the answer; and a few very 
young students of music at Harvard au- 
dibly approved Dr. Muck’s tempi with the. 
music—a rare condescension on their part. | 


ironies of this’ perverse world, 
proved to be no “day” atall. — 


| 

| Of course, here and there, a dog 
voice declared that Schinberg’s five piewes 
Ought never—an emphatic and somewhat 
over-used word—to have been played at ne. 


Symphony Concerts. Yet there seems to be 


a 


no very valid reason why they should not 
have been heard at least once there, while 
more than one might be cited to justify a 
Single performance. Schénberg shares wi h 


the other innovators in the music of the 
hour, the virtue of compact brevity and the 
whole five pieces consumed no more than 
twenty-five. minutes out of the forty-eight 
hours that in a year each series of Sym- 
phony Concerts fills. They made but one 


By those same singularities, as the truth 
is, the five pieces have made much stir in 
the world, -awakened ‘many curiosities, 
kindled long, warm and combative debates. 
It is one of the cler obligations of the 
Symphony: Orchestrx und its successive 
conductors to keep the public of the con- 
certs informed as to the course of music 
in this immediate hour. To do so, with the 
utmost openmindedness and catholicity, has 
become one of its policies, traditions and 
Slories. If: it were agreed that 
berg’s five orchestral. 
freakish 

But it is by no 
means so agreed. Whether the hearer hon- 
estly enjoys or honestly resents them or 
whether he follows them: only with curiog-~ 
ity and interest, the substance, the form, 
the idiom, the purpose and the suggestion © 
of the pieces are all signs of the times in- 
music. and clear evidence of new tenden- | 
cles and efforts with 1%. The pieces dis- 
close also a composer of highly individual. 
mind and spirit. From Vienna to Chicago, — 
they have stirred serious study and debate, 
and these seem Schinberg’s valid titles to | 
performance. 3 me) 


f 


As Schiénberg has his right to 
ance on the stage of § 
has his right to open 


composer from Mozart to 

pieces, for judgment, ask only the olc 
old inquiry: what has he sought to do; by 
what means has he done it: and what is 
the sum of the achievement and the ple S- ; 
ure that it yields or fails to yield to those | 
that hear it. First of all, with or withe ut. 
the title that Schénberg finally affixed, the 
five orchestral pieces are clearly suggestion’ 
and epitome of mood and vision in tone: 
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‘to his hearers for their esthetic pleasure. — 
 §$chénberg calls his first piece, ‘‘Presenti- 
“ments” and even in a single hearing and 
with all his singularities of procedure more. 


a 
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[fie composer releases in music a mood or 
an image that has laid hold upon his mind. 
‘and sensibilities that he may so communi- ; ‘ha stion and 
Cyaeecahoe ‘timbres and to harmonic sugse | 

-eate it and the sensations awakened in ni | with @ vere. keen, diversified’ antl imagina- 


in the way than in any of the rest, except 


the last, it was possible to infer that he 
| was imparting a mood of over-wrought 


foreboding—tortured, fitful, fantastic, su- 
per-sensitive. The second piece is entitled 
“The Past’ and there is no mistaking its 
mood of musing memories with, again, a 
supersensitive imagination at play upon 
them. ‘The third Schénberg entitles, as 
though he were a Whistler in tones, ‘““The 
Changing Chord.”’ It seems in the hearing 
a clear suggestion in tones of the softest 


of visioned colors in the softest of undula- 


tions and it is relatively easy to the quick- 
ened imagination to receive its suggestion. 
The fourth piece—‘‘Peripetia,” or ‘“con- 
tinual goings and comings’’—less clearly 
communicates mood and vision, but it may 
plausibly be of whirling, warring, wailing 
wraiths swept on phantasmal tempests. 
The fifth piece—‘The Obbligato Recitative”’ 
—seemed almost wholly baffling yesterday— 
now wistful, now nervous and now acrid 
play with scraps and snatches of what, 
perchance, might have been a melancholy 
melody. The mood, the imagery, is of 
haunting wisps of fancy. 

In sum, then, Schénberg writes music 
of mood and vision and in at least three, 


he must do in the swift commerce of the 


- concert-room. And in every instance 
‘the imagery is very tense, nervous and 


concentrated. That is to sar Schonberg, 
like many another of the innovating com- 
posers of our time, would make music yet 
more sensitively, intimately, and concen- 
tratedly expressive of the mood, vision and 
impulse behind than it has ever been be- 
fore. He would have the directest, the 
fullest and the most minute and elastic 
transmission of his sensations that the 
hearer may feel the self-expression in 
‘them ahd maybe find also a persuasive 
beauty or a fantastic and devouring power, 

Then enter the means of transmission 
and in more. senses than ore discordance. 
Schinberg weaves his music from little 
motives or scraps of motives that very 
rarely have any clear thematic profile; he 
weaves it with chords that few men, if 
any, have ever before fashioned or set 
side by side; he weaves it also in a kind 
of hurtling, stinging or pricking counter- 
point full of strange conflicts, contacts and 
clangors; he weaves it as ky impulse with 
no thought of prescription or precedent 
and yet with a certain formal sense as in 
the evolution of the motives that can be 
traced on the’ engraved page. Tonality and 
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returns to tonality he knows not. He-also 
weaves it and fashions.it with a very acute 
and imaginative sensibility to instrumental 


: 


tive sense of rhythm. His rhythms are 
almost the cohering element in his music. 
In his instrumental and harmonic color lies 
almost the whole of its suggestion. In a 
single hearing at least, very few of his 
motives in themselves arrest the ear or 
kindle answering sensation. Moreover in 
the use of all his strange transmitting 
means, Schénberg lays on and spares not. 
In a word, again, like most of the inno- 


vating composers of the younger genera- 


tion, he would free music from almost 


every prescription except the directest, 
fullest and most sensitive expression of the 
thought, the impulse, the vision and the 
mood that have begotten it. To gain this 
end he would expand harmonic possibili- 
ties and tonal relations to the utmost. 
Music is not and cannot remain a static 
art; its speech changes with each genera- 
tion; it has always been pushing forth 
into the unknown that in time becomes the 
actual and the accepted. Rightly or wrongly 
Schénberg and the rest believe they have 
found their paths to it, though the end of 
the journey be far away and {its vicissi- 
tudes many. 

Yet for the time being, until the average 
ear has rejected these new means of trans- 


mission or has accepted them as it ulti- | 
mately did with Beethoven’s or Wagner's, 


sSy" ; stand 
and maybe four, of the five pieces, does | with Debussy’s and d’Indy’s, they st 


‘succeed in communicating a plausible 
‘imagery to his hearer at the moment, as 


almost fatally in the way cf the composer 
that uses them. His music can evoke no 
answering and pleasurable sensations in 
us, no quickening of mind and stirring of 
emotion, because his speech conveys 8? 
little to those that hear, so revolts them or 
so touches their sense of the ludicrous and 
the incongruous. Those who have laughed 
at Schénberg’s music have as yet thelr 
measure of justification. Those whom it 
revolts by its strangeness, its present ugli- 
ness, its insistent and arrogant disregard 
of almost every familiar procedure are in 
still better case. As justified and more 
are those that say they can make nothings 
of it, because its speech conveys nothing 
to them; because the five orchestral pieces 
talk/no musical sense. Tot homines, to 
sententiw, and in this case with reason for 
each unless they fall away into the mere 
blind and bitter adjectives of dislike, 
prejudice and self-righteousness. 

It is possible for a composer, using °° 
strange and repellent a medium, to com: 
mand a beauty or a power of idea. and 
imagination and a passion or a felicity i 
expression of himself that shall reconcilé 
his hearers to the means of transmissi0! 
and persuade them that these means (0 
but assure and heighten the end... 80 
Beethoven and Wagner, so d’Indy,“ané 
| Debussy, so Strauss and Mahler conquered 
ears and spirits. So in turn-must Schorr 


| gradations, their pretty euphonies and their 
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if they are ever to conquer at all. More- 
over, while the conquest is in progress or 
is even beginning, they must now and then 
suggest to our ears, struggling with these. 
means, the sensation of the beauty, the 
power; the passion or the felicity, the 
imaginative and the emotional impulse 
that lie behind. 

Such a sensation of beauty of mood and 
of corresponding utterance did come to 
some ears yesterday out of the motives or 
melodies and the exquisite harmonic and 
instrumental coloring of the piece called 
“The Past,’’ that they perfumed with the 
aroma of dear memories held in gentle | 
musing. Such a sensation rose again from | 
the undulating rhythms, the iridescent anda | 
opalescent coloring, the whole glamor } 
of beauty about the tone-picture called | 
“The Changing Chord.’’ Medium or no 
medium, both these pieces had their poetry 
of tones. Again in those whirling and 
warring wraiths in their fantasmal and 
shrieking tempest dwelt the suggestion of 
a wild and fantastic power; and it was 
present. again, though not so clearly, in 
the piece of torturing and racing bode- 
ments. So far at least does Schinberg 
lead his hearers into his new paths; farther 
with the best will in the world, few of us 
may go with him; nor can so much as one 
of us say whether these or any other of 


the pathways of the innovating men be the 
| road which the music of the next genera- 


tion is to traverse. Some new course it is 
likely, by all the precedent of the past, 
to take and even the balked explorers do 


| music their service. 


For the rest, Dr. Muck and the orchestra 
made Haydn’s symphony in G—the sym- 
phony of the heavy chord interrupting the 
whispered melody—amusing by their light 
and shimmering suavities of tone, their 
dexterities of playful accent, the quick, | 
bright sport (as it seemed) of 
rhythms, their amiable little contrasts and 


mellifluous fiow of simple 
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Hinkle, deserv | vedly pay 
garo’s Wedding” and a piece in 


moods from Bruch’s cantata of “The Fiery 
Cross.”’ Her voice keeps its fine timbres, 
its lovely texture and its bright transpar- 
ency. She used it with a skilful and sensi- 


tive artistry and with a flawless sense 


Mozart’s suavity, elegance, sentiment and 


charm. In turn with voice and skill, wit 


sensibility and with style, she lifted the 


commonplaces of Bruch into an illusion of 


| beauty and even of emotion felt and im- 
parted that intrinsically they cannot give, 


H, T. P. 
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AN EXCRUCIATING NOVELTY — 


BY SCHOENBERG PLAYED 


Wagner, Mozart, Bruch and Haydn | 


Also Programmed — Miss Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Soloist. 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 


Wagner—A Faust Overture, 
Mozarit—Aria, ‘‘Voi che Sapete.” 


Soloist. Miss Florence Hinkle, 


Schoenberg—Five Pieces for Orchestra. a aa 
Bruch—‘‘Ave Maria’ from ‘The Cross of Pre. 
Haydn—Symphony in G major. 


——— Oe Ee 


A programme‘ which ranged from the 


their | most conservative to the most radical 
music. Next to ‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
'“Kaust’ has inspired the most music of 
instrumental |any play ever written, and it has been 


song. Yet more and more, as the years | treated in the most diverse fashions imag- 
pass, it seems a naive and shallow music |imable. Schumann and Boito steered-pretty 
beside one and another of Haydn’s sym- ‘close to Goethe’s original; Berlioz, sent oe 
phonies less seldom heard. For once, how-  2ero to eternal damnation; Gounod made. 
ever, though no small orchestra played it, B aon wna SE age: gy coy Mend i oa) Pe. 
Dr. Muck found the very lightness of tone Gretchen and added a’ Liene 


original Faust would have scorned; Liszt 
and of pace that give it true and character- makes his best effects with Marguerite; and 


istic voice without a trace of thickening or wagner leaves her out of the picture al- 


a hint of sluggishness. 
band were eloquent, again, in Wagner's 


Conductor and most altogether. 


Waener’s Faust as depicted in the over- 


Concerts, sang Cherubino’s air out of “i+ 


‘Faust Overture.” ‘They gave it an inten- ture given yesterday afternoon, in Sym- 


sity of utterance that began where Wagner ‘phony Hall, is a rather discontented gen-. 


ended and that made the music of Faust’s tleman somewhat addicted to the deepest 
tortures ‘between senses and spirit, between ;brass instruments. Nevertheless, the Faust 
longing and despair, between haunting Overture is a dignified work and was read 
image and high aspiration, seem the voices in an excellent manner; it probably macy 4 
of phantoms conjured to sight and sound, {| "ever been so well given in ee waka 
as though the overture were the stage and ‘tS dramatic power made a deep se Boh 
they the personages of music-drama ten- *®°": | 
fold more illusive than any theatre could: 3 RTT SN Paria! 
make them. Seldom does even Dr. Muck Then came a _ pleasing beespaganing MASS _ 
touch such delineative, dramatizing and vi- Florence Hinkle, with the suave nen 
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Chesterfieldian love-sones “Voi che Sapete.” 
Cor 


red with the erotic songs of Wagner 
Renar at supe, this is rather sedate 
amativeness, it is iced passion, but it is 
music, pure, delightful music, and it ex- 
hibits the bel canto ar’ none of the modern 

a sosers can do, ; 
iidiws Hinkle sang this with just the 
smooth, tender effect that the song de- 
manded, and made a decidedly good im- 
pression with it, although we would have 
preferred a deeper and broader voice in 
this particular sone. Her second num- 
ber was more of 4 novelty, being the 
“Aye Maria’ by that belated Mendels- 
sohn—Max Bruch. This is from the 
“Biery Cross” by Sir Walter Scott, and 
reminds us that Bruch, who is the mild- 
est mannered gentleman in the world, de- 
lights in songs of war as much as did 
Tyrtaeus of old, and takes to Scottish 
gubjects as if he had been brought up on 
Haggis. | Pu 

He is always melodic, in spite of his 
martial instincts, and he is utterly out of 
sympathy with the ult a-modern  dis- 
sonances and cataclysms. Miss Hinkle 


or. 


sang this number with much sweetness. . 


Pernaps it was intended to be one of the 
bandages to bind up tne wounds of 
Schoenberg. Miss Hinkle’s intonation was 
of the purest and she gives Canto Spianato 
in a perfect manner. She was recalled 
over and over again with real enthusiasm, 

Yot the number itself is not one of 
Bruch’s greatest arias. His ‘‘Penelope 
weaving a garment,’ from ‘Ody gsseus,’’ or 
“Ingsborge’s Klage,” from “Writhjof,”’ 
would have been more worth while, but 
¢<ince Miss Hinkle sang charmingly it 
goers hypercritical to object to her choice. 
Only we would have wished the best num- 
bers of this intelligible schcol to have 
been placed beside the modern selections 
of this progreinme. 


ee ee ee 


But now we must reluctantly speak of, 
as we still more reluctantly listened to, the 
vagaries of the musical radical, Arnold 
Schoenberg. 
one only merit—brevity. Parts of them 
were not any more coherent than the tun- 
ing-up of the orchestra, which preceded 
them, that is to the average auditor. The 
earnest student can find coherency after 
studying the printed page many times, but 
the auditor never. It was Huxley, we be- 
lieve, who once said that music was be- 
Zinning to demand more of the brain than 


it Was capable of giving, and Schoenberg’s 


; 


| 
’ 


tainly succeeded in 


i 


| 
| 


'It has been said that it is 


problems fearfully illustrate this fact; they 
depart from the true function of music. 
The first and fourth of these orchestral 
pieces are ugly beyond anything we have 
yet heard even in modern music, yet they 


'had a weird power that was undeniable. 


difficult to 
Schoenberg has cer- 
doing this. There 


score a noise well. 


Were passages that suggested a bomb. in 


a poultry-yard; cackles, shrieks, cater- 
wauls, and then—crash!! That any or- 
chestra, could possibly play such a work 
speaks well for modern téchnique; but 
then, per contra, they might put in a 


| few ed 
would be the wiser. 


| thank 
' numbers, and the orchestra for their great 


'invent a new 
| he will win a few adherents, and no com- 
| poser can write a work so absurd but that 
| a few 


His fine orchestral pieces had | 


hundred false notes and nobody 

Yet a few, a very few, were pleased with 
these numbers, one musician saying that 
the Harmonic fragments blended success- 


| fully into rhythmic life, vigor, and inter- 
esting variety, that the mosaics were woven 


into striking effects, and finding the pre- 
sentiments of terrific evil absolutely awe- 


inspiring in the first movement,—the very | 


fabric of a wild, disordered and tumultu- 


ous vision. 


For ourselves, we can only say that our 
ears and mind and soul are sealed against 


any such impressions; we think this music | 


acme of artistic 
Dr. Muek for 


the wrong-doing. 


presenting the 


We 


labor in studying them. [It is only right 
that we should hear these radical phases, 
in order to judge for ourselves, but we are 
glad that the ordeal is past and the task 
done. 


Se em  ereere | 


As usual, Dr. Muck swatted the ultra- 
modern blows with sterling, intelligible, 
classical music. In this concert the musi- 
cal apologies for the temporary tonal de- 


mentia were Haydn, Mozart and Bruch, 


but even these could not quite neutralize | 


the awful memories of Schoenberg. There 
are some who will accept this wild night- 
mare simply because they can detect a 
few grains of sense and logic in it; these 


fragments gain a fictitious value by their | 


contrast with the irrational or fiercely ugly 
parts and are tremendously over-rated. 
We repeat our conviction that no man can 
religion so foolish but that 


of the musical malcon- 
tents will cling to it. 
A Haydn symphony closed the proceed- 


ings amicably. 


gropers or 


Much Laughter and a Little 
Applause for Pieces 
by Schoenberg. | 


bournal. Hee. 4 f ge 

Hisses and laughter and a ljttie ap- 
plause attended the. performance. of 
Schoenberg’s ‘‘Five Pieces for odaiias. | 
tra,” at the Symphony concert yester- | 
day. Altogether it was an extraordi- | 
‘nary and perhaps unprecedented cal, | 
onstration; but the cause was as un-| 
usual as the effect. | i | 
These five pieces have been called | 
Futurist’ music. Schoenberg himself. | 


five | 


=O eee ee ee Se — 
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NUE Bice NESS Amer nat a Ae ae ONC ees CB — uy - 
_ who ig a’ 40-year-old Aw liv- 


re = ‘ 
can *: 


Vien awe oP K I: ‘igh eater ha 
ing in Berlin, denies the ‘soft impeach- 


ment about Futurism. ‘He says that he 


writes in his own way and to please 


himself. Yesterday was the first time 
| any of. his ‘music obtained a hearing 
'| at a Symphony’ concert, but the “Five 
Pieces’? had previously been played in 
cther cities,.on both sides of the ocean, 
and here and there stood up prophets 


tone painters of the times. 
a little ripple of applause yesterday for 
the third piece, which is.entitled “The 


and Ravel. 
sic was not taken seriously. It will be 
played again tonight, and probably for 
the last time while Dr. Muck is con- 
ductor of the Symphony Orchestra. 


Fun for the Audience 


very amusing; No. 2, ‘‘The Past,”’ 
quite so amusing, but still puzzling; No. 
Ss, “The Changing Chord,”’ somewhat 
impressive and poetical; No. 4, ‘‘Peri- 
petaia,’’ disgustingly maudlin, and to 
be hissed; No..5, “‘The Obbligato Reci- 
tative,’’ also rather impressive, and cer- 
tainly not as'‘funny or offensive as Nos. 
1 and 4. ! 


At its best or clearest the music sug- . 


gested the most fantastic flights of the 
new French school, At its worst or' 
wildest it evoked suggestions of Chi-. 
nese burlesque. This may be the. mu-- 
sic of the future, or it may be nothing 
but the work of an arch-humorist who 
dares. to perpetrate classic jokes. It 
raises havoc with rules and traditions. 


Perhaps Schoenberg is an inspired: mu-- 


sical psychologist living .ahead of his 
time, or perhaps he is an_ inspired 
comedian. 
people at Symphony Hall yesterday 
found him as funny as a clown in a 
circus. 


Delightful Contrasts 


Miss Florence Hinkle sang delight- 
with charming voice and style, | 


fully, 
Mozart’s “Voi che sapete” and Bruch’s 


“Ave Maria,’’ and the orchestra: played} 


Wagner’s “Faust’’ overture, which had 
a bizarre sound to older generations, 
and Haydn’s ‘“Surprise’’ symphony. 
The concerts next Friday afternoon 
and Saturday night will have the fol- 
lowing program: Chorale in A~- minor, 
|}Cesar Franck, played by the organist, 
~John P, Marshall; Volbach’s symphony 
in B minor, the pastorale from Bach's 
“Christmas Oratorio,’’ the ‘‘March of 


Changing Chord,’ and which suggested . 
the impressionistic pastels of Debussy | 


But generally this new mu-— 


Here are the effects noted yesterday / 
in the audience: No. 1, ““Presentiments,” — 
not 


Unquestionably most of the, 


‘Fritz Kreisler will be the soloist at 
the New Year's concerts; with the 
Mendelssohn coneerto as his selection, 
The other attractive feature will be 


Liszt’s “Faust’’ symphony, with Paul 
Draper and the Apollo Club assisting. | 


to declare Schoenberg ene of the great { 
There was 


SYMPHONY PLAY 
MODERN 


MUSIC 


; 


: 


Wienet se Mee, ¢ 19- 


Friday Afternoon Audience Does 
Not Approve of Schoenberg 
at First Presentation Here of 


‘Five Orchestral Pieces” 


Symphony Hall—Highth public rehearsal 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra, Karl 
Muck, conductor; afternoon of Dec, 18. The 
program: Wagner, “Faust” overture; Mo- 
zart, aria, “Voi che sapete,” from ‘‘‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ (Miss. Florence Hinkle, 
soprano); Schoenberg, ‘Five Pieces”’ (first 
time in Boston); “Ave Maria” from “The 
Cross of Fire,’ Bruch (Miss. Hinkle) ; 
Haydn, symphony in G major, No. 6, “Sur- 
prise.” 

The main thing to be recorded about 
the performance of a revolutionary piece 
of music is how the audience received it. 
Not.that people who attend concerts reg- 
ularly and know the orchestral reper- 
tory backward and forward need to be 
told. They understand how musie that 
overthrows established rules is’ always 
received. Pages in their serapbooks 


prove how inhospitable the community in 


general was to Wagner, when they them-. 


selves saw the good in him plainly. They 
remember declaring that all music after 
Wagner could only be more Wagner; and 
they recall how up te a certain uncom~ 
fortable moment, which came with the 
arrival of the twentieth century and De- 
bussy, they were right. Meee 

People who have seen Wagner, Brahms, 
Strauss and Debussy come, do not need 
to be informed how an audience took its 
first hearing of the orchestral Schoen- 
berg. But those who have not yet grown 
into the pleasures of Symphony concerts, 
the schoolboys and schoolgirls who will 
be the listeners of the next decade, they 





ee 
fared when new. Knowing it, they may 
‘be stimulated to champion the cause of 
‘a tone hero whose loneliness today 


makes Wagner’s loneliness a generation 
look the very picture of sociability, | 


‘They will be interested to read and re- 


pve reas? h, { 
~~ ee Deh 


’ 
‘ 


‘member that the “Five Pieces,’ when | 
produced in Boston the second year after | 
their publication, were received in the. 
first part with laughter and in the mid- | 
dle and concluding parts with cold ap- | 


plause. 

They must be reminded that the “Five 
Pieces” were read by a conductor who is 
perhaps the greatest humorist holding 
the baton today—one who was never 
known to miss the point in a passage 
of orchestral satire, whether the writer 


} 


of it was Haydn or Strauss, but one who | 
never made light of a serious page in any 


score that lay open on the desk before 
him, 
playing of number one of the “Five,” it 
is possible there was something to laugh 
at. Schoenberg’s fugue in the first num- 
ber, like Beethoven’s in the scherzo of 
the fifth symphony, may..be intended as 
a little piece of musical merriment; or 
his writing here, with the best meaning 
on his part, may be just silly, ludicrous 
and absurd. | | 

Such an alternative, however, is prob- 
ably not to be entertained. No artist of 
his proved tact would start in by acting 
the clown. And no writer of his pro- 
found knowledge and of his mastery of 
the technique of his art would bungle 
on his approach. Number one is cer- 
tainly meant to be taken seriously; but 
so far as this performance counts, it is 
a failure. The matinee audience, titter- 
ing, rejected any message the composer 
may have meant it to convey. | 

The second, third, fourth and last 
numbers fared better. They had alert 
attention. But they did not win ap- 
proval. At one of the pauses, the first 
balcony wanted to show respect with ap- 
plause, but the student gallery speedily 
hissed down the little effort at hand-clap- 
ping. It is doubtful if Dr. Muck ever 
left the stage at the intermission in, the 
program of a Symphony concert before 
without being recalled. . 

Performances of revolutionary music 
are, after all, rare in musical experi- 


| 


So, if the house laughed at the | 


| 
' 


} 


side the point. 


a pe 
. wv Ve 


uetors bring’ on the scene co 

who represent modern schools, and leat 
them off again. 
of a school is a far different thing from 
the originator of one. Only a few times 
in his career can a conductor present 
music that is out and out new, music 
that attempts a reform in melodic and 
harmonic method, music of such strange 
sound as to take listeners completely 
by surprise. 

The occurrence is rare and always 
writes itself in large letters into mu- 
sical annals. ‘The absorbing chapter 
in the career of any master composer 
is the one which deals with the public 
reception of his most individual work. 
And every locality where the music 
is performred contributes, one early, 
another late, to the story. The valua- 
tion, such as it is, put by the Bos- 
ton audience on the “Five Pieces” goes 
toward the sum of opinion about 
Schoenberg as a portrayer of the life of 
the times. 

To tell how the new artist paints his 
picture is no difficult task. A _ techni- 
cal analysis of the “Five Pieces” is not 
an essentially different undertaking 
from one of a Brahms symphony. The 
Schoenberg harmonic effects imply 
much that has hitherto been forbidden 
by the theorists, much that has been 
regarded as possible, but not advisable 
for a eomposer to use, and much that 
it was not supposed any composer would 
ever think of trying. The formal sing- 
ing quality that has always been pre- 
scribed for melody is gone. Themes are 
keyless. They are like the humming 
improvisations of children. Even the 
maxim that what sounds well is right, 
on which composers for the last half 
century ‘and more have stood, is 
abandoned. Schoenberg’s maxim: rather 
is: Whatever sounds, is right. Gra- 
clousness of melody and beauty of chord 
combination have no expressive value 
for him, 
| All the explanations are easy enough 
‘to make, both on the positive and the 
negative side. But they are really be- 
The question is, does 
this ‘music of the “Five Pieces” tell 
modern society anything about itself? 

No amount of individual study and 


ence, (Conductors put pieces of revolu- ‘speculation will ever answer that ques- 


tionary tendencies into the repertory, 
and. take them. out again. 


tion. It can be answered only in the 


But reaction of the music on audiences. The 


+ 


1 


But a representative 


— existence. It will: 


| 


| 


TE 


i 
f, 


command review when the ‘public, con- 
sisting of all the musical communities 
of Europe, America and elsewhere, sets) 


earnestly about hearing it and ‘ponder- 
‘ing its author’s intentions. 
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music in the same 


AS SOLOIST: 
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Symphony Orchestra’s Playingy scnoenbers. 


of Schoenberg Pieces Re- 
ceived with Dignity. : 
By PHILIP HALE. 

The eighth Public Rehearsal of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl 
Muck conductor, took place. yesterday 
in Symphony Hall. Miss | 


Hinkle, soprano, Wwas the | 
The program was as follows: | 


afternoon 
Florence 
soloist. 
A Patust. Overture. ...-ee cee cee eeeree 
“Voi che sf ET 
Five pieces for orchestra: 

Presentiments, The Past, The Changing 


ia, The Obbilgato Recita- 
iw Lc uid ' f . . .. eee echoenberg 


First ‘time in Boston. 
“Ave Maria’ from ‘“The Cross of Fire 


Bruch 
Symphony in G (The Surprise)... -. veeeee HAaydn 
Bill Nye said, many years ago, that the 
music of Wagner was better than it 
‘sounded. Arnold Schoenberg says to- 
| day that his own music is better than 
it sounds. | 

The pieces played yesterday are e¢X-~ 
traordinary. It is easy to say that the 
composer is a maniac or a poseur. 
Neither statement would be accurate. 
‘Those who have read his treatise on 
\harmony know that he Is 
usual knowledge, force, 


| 


.....Wagner | mately, to the commonest 
Sapete’’.... ee | lilke Iceland may become 


These instances will no’ 

objectors to Schoenberg. . 

said of his five pleces? Personal impres-_ 
sions are interesting chiefly to the per-. 
son impressed. No two persons hear 
way. I could make | 
little out of the first and the fifth pieces. 

There are fine moments in ‘The Past” 

and ‘The Changing Chord’; beautiful 

suggestions of mood; strangely beautt- 

ful effects of color. Nor is the fourth 

piece wholly inexplicable, To argue for 

or against this music, which might be 
of another planet, after even \several | 
hearings, would be presumptuous and | 
foolish. It took many Bostonians, well 

acquainted with orchestral and chamber 

compositions, a long time to familiarize 
themselves with the idiom of Cesar, 
Franck, and later with that of Debussy. 

These composers, however, are not so 

fundamentally radical, anarchistic, a8 


Thomas Hardy in that noble prose 
epic, the description of Egdon Heath, 
asks if the exclusive reign of orthodox 
beauty is not approaching its last quar- 
ter. “The new vale of Temple may be 
a gaunt waste in Thule; human souls 
may find themselves in closer and 
eloser harmony with external things 
wearing a somberness distasteful to our 
race when it was young. * * * The time 
seems near, if it has not actually ar- 
rived, when the mournful sublimity of 
m4 moor, a sea, or & mountain, will be 
all of nature that is absolutely con- 
sonant with the moods of the more 
thinking among mankind. And ulti- 
tourist spots. 
what the vine- 


‘yards and myrtle gardens of South 


; 
} 
‘ 


a man of un-: 
originality. 


Those who heard his quartet last sea-. 


son know that he can write music of 


uncommon beauty and towering imag-) 


ination in a more familiar form. 
It would also be easy to say that 
when Strauss’s “Til Eulenspiegel’ was 


| 
‘ 
| 
/ 


first performed in Boston, the majority | 


in the audience thought the music 
chaotic, incomprehensible and the com- 
poser mad. Today, in comparison with 
Schoenbere’s pieces, this symphonic 
poem is as clear as music by Haydn. 
Remember, too, that when Debussy’s 


Hurope are to him now, and Heidelberg 
and Baden be passed unheeded as he. 
hastens from the Alps to the sand 

dunes of Scheveningen.” | : 
When Schoenbere’s Five Pieces were 
first time in London, 


ing; there was gig 
was applause. No 
strate. 


perturbation 0 
Schoenberg’s Pp 
Ats descent; ¢ ; 
It was as It} 
should have been j 
Miss Florence H 
voice which she uses W : i, 
The Canzona of Cherubi sensuous: 
in its suppressed passion, should be sung: 
by a darker voice to gain full effect. Re 
gerved yesterday to display the art. f | 
Miss Hinkle in sustained and flawless 
song. The lyrical measures Of. Bruc 8 
“Ave Maria,’’ conventionally e, 
were sung with unexagrgerated ¢ lor 
‘and the singer gave dramatic import. 





ee eee ier « pertunctory and| tiwe Tome Aa 

‘meaningless nature.’ It has been said| To what degree the five labels upon e ir ing -imps soothe — 
‘by some that Miss Hinkle is a cool, 1m-| the Schoenberg piece aided the hearers : el 
passive singer. They apres age me ‘to perceive a pressure or lack of mu- : ye | 
ety iia ai ‘armen Pies sical structure or of emotional content, | 
‘verts of late years has there been such it is difficult to say. The composer has 


4s _*? d 
lichtful display of pure vocal art as denied the stigma of futurism, and | 
at Oe rcaterdey. . contends that he writes “naturally, Yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
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| Dr. Muck gave an eloquent reading of| tha. his idiom is his aie pase ey . banerions nahae Hall, at the eighth rehearsal and. con- 
| hich th : sion of feeling, an a Ss gr | | eign e | a) ck 
erat a Waruce' to pest’ ona oie migunderstood by many, Sac apis. PB s | | patrician resi) cert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
| | | : . ersons called critics. ‘| | period or the : : 
phony of Haydn, admirably hertormen, mr 2 jan insist. that the emotions of || | sition. May he realize th tra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, a polite 
‘ig not among his + 4grt nigger ep | his soul clamor for pernear expreseie | good aa pl gh bad rs are See and well-intentioned audience laughed 
| The program oO e concerts next. h a chord of consecutive vas, and may he always Have - R 

week ml be as follows: Franck, Se Nana, none can presume to ent, as plastic, as sensitive an orchestra outright as the first of Arnold Schon- 
Chorale in A minor for organ; Volbach, | deny his sincerity. The normal, that ot | ] of aoe through which to express his bere’s “Rive Pieces for Orchestra” was 
‘symphony in B minor (first time here); to say, the usual ear, however, mig t | | genius. , ct 
‘Bach, pastorale from the Christmas decide his emotions to be fit subjects. I ———— played for the first time in this city. 
| Bach, . P # for a vacuum cleaner. 3 | incomparable Singer. The other f ‘ } dt 
‘oratorio; Liszt, March of the Three ~ajl the fundamental laws of organi¢: The other four pieces appeared to ex- 


2 Et 


Kings; Weber, overture to “Der | unity or structure in music are tossed 
| Freischuetz.” aside. Melody exists only in fleeting 
moments of figuration, and then as by 


} ' 
as apology. The harmonrec scheme is not 
5 | fettered by any family relationship of 
| tonalities. Dissonance is chronic to the 


point of being normal. A single con- 
sonant chord would have been seizing 


1+) and sensational. The sequence of 
Absurdities thought as molded by a cadence is held 


Schoenberg's : Fie calchee'is net 
Introduced to Boston. every islon. Groceing his rote as by lot; 


This is economical music, for what is 
the need of-rehearsal? It is a sorry bit 


if the wrong note will not sound better 

Miss Hinkle Displays all Art Rare than the right one. In dynamics there 
: oN ib two way? = so. Rig 3 ads Mr 

| Schoenberg must subm oO e gallery 

Among Singers. ' practice of traditional crescenso ana 

CO obe nae * S 49/¢% decrescendo. It should not be forgotten | 


ayo 


May she keep unimpaired by excessive 
singing or by o’er-vaulting ambition the 
'prestine beauty of her voice. May she 
live to give pleasure to many thousands 
of hearers even as she did to those of 
'yesterday by the incomparable manner 
in which she sang ‘Voi, che sapete,’’ 


incomparable first in the sense of the DR. MUCK BOWS TO PLAYERS 


time, spirit and import of the music, of | 
the graceful beauty of its architecture {1 Dr. Muck’s gestures -had spoken for 


in the delicate appreciation ofits fine | a 
line and its nuances; incomparable also themselves, He had rapped peremptori- 


in the perfection of technic. undern th |ly on his conductor's desk as he-opened 


which made this possible. Gtr | : 
May she continue to use discretion | the score. He had raised his baton, as 


when of necessity she sings dramatic | each piece came to an end without rest- 
episodes, as in the middle portion of ‘jing on any chord familiar to anyone jn 
Pruch’s Ave Maria (‘The Cross Of the audience, and proceeded without 


Fire’) and gain by her intelligence the, pause and rather grimly to the next 


: ” that for those who clamor for orm”’ | rect pte a intent. “at 
Until yesterday, Arnold Schoerverg had he has written fugue” in e first te ‘ie Seer cienner a Moleas: S ‘piece,’ and at last he bowed several 


, ; movement. , | | ' , 
been known in this town through public vemen ' iseN | . | Muy she live also to impart the dis- times to his orchestra, as to courage- 
performance only by his quartet in D Caterwaulings of Woe. | | tinetion of a lofty and serene beauty, to, cus, skillful colleagues, who had per- 
minor, played a season ago by the : | _ {| music which inherently does not posséss formed a difficult and dangerous task, 
Flonzaley Quartet. Although it was The brasses as a family all wear) | it, such as she did to the Closing Pere Jand ignoring a few well-meant hand- 
recognized as an extraordinary composi- ; mutes. Even the tuba player is obliged | i of the aria, May she come into a. Jaa claps from the audience, marched’ off 


’ ranted . 
tion, those who heard ‘were warned that | to grunt in snarls and to that end to "aay in a pie aga eam ane fear | the stage, apparently in an unamiabie 
this,. an early work of this arch- insert a foot of stopped stovepipe in his 


avoirdupois even above sin. frame of mind. 
revolutionist, was but orthodox and tra-, bell. There is a climax which defies 


Be dy ieee 4 a ey SE Christe A | may | No one need have been surprised at 
i e a reposeful one, to e shade | a 
ditional beside the daring of his later either Nature or the Hogan’s. Corners rep this. Dr. Muck, in response to the oft 
years. . Cornet Band to duplicate. Mr Schoen- 


Josef Haydn. May he be cheered at) »eneated persuasions of some admirers 
here has offened the book of gis life to 


| | the. special services to humanity. Ma of Schonberg, one of the latest com- 
Dr Muck. who steadily has repudiated | the pages of ‘yesterday and tomorrow. 


After the last had come to an end 
some 10 isolated Schonbergers ap- 
plauded persistently for a few minutes 
in one corner of the hall. 
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A Merry Ghristmas to Miss rahe only wonder and bewilderment. 
| 
| 


he again upon occasion be an antidote 
to the man with the name of an | POSCTS to make a sensation in Europe, 
Schoenberg and all his works, suddenly : 
reconsidered his ways. Deciding to 


initiate this public without more ado 


While his dreams for the future are 
not asuring, the sins of his past must 
weigh heavily upon. him. 


Such caterwaulings of woe are more. 


ironical syllable. ‘had finally decided to play -mugic for 


i ------ -“~ which, it is said, he has little admira- 
tion, for the sake of any who might 
wish to hear it. The strain “of the 
rehearsals must have been considerable, 


since the music is not only intricate 


‘in its rhythms and its polyphony, but 

: also, for the most part, very ugly. That 
it was possible to rehearse it at-all 

) with any results is at least as much of 


a wonder to us as rehearsals of Rich- 


ard Wagner’s ‘Tristan and Isolde” 
must have seemed to nearly everyone 
, back in the *70s. | bok, See ge 


Curiosity About the Music — 


into the wierd mysteries of the sounds oppress to the spirits than the fate 
which in Berlin have precipitated riots, pr pe a per br mga aie ag + 3 
: Sym- SO aaiy oO S| 
ae enenreal, ni einen Eve world or its cheerless treatment of him | 
Pieces for Orchestra” of 16. They bear we yet time Pe may find another 
the subtitles, 1, Presentiments; 2, The whose citizens suffer from lesions in the 
Past: 3, The Changing Chord; 4, Peri- nervous system comparable to his. Let 
Peteia; 5, The Obligato Recitative. pb to? F 6 ‘oa 7 oe he ever is! 
It. may be noted. that Wagner's; “g Oe ME repeal ozart. 
“Bayst”’ overture began the program, nef va me $A . pape 4 to Mr Schoen- 
that Haydn’s Surprise symphony ended | ;, ont iti 64 gg than he _ enjoyed | 
it, and that Miss Florence Hinkle, that | )+ ore writing this score. In due time | 
‘admirable soprano, whose. beauty of read he find that region of fellowship | 
voice, soundness of technic, fine intelli-| ;) ere due appreciation of his gifts will | 


I ‘ ? 
2 taste make her| *\ granted him. May he revel in the ee 
Gnique Coane at bee sisters, appeared | Shtieks of hissing ‘firebrands shot in | | There was much curiosity, sous ta 


leome of new inmates. May hi | ? ° n | i ae 
for the first time as. soloist at these ha ay his ears | | b ‘FE P music, although curiosity of a rather” 
concerts. _ * : of ths damenea.” Mae ¢ be souls | | cnon erg S lve JC~ sensational order. It was known that 
bats ‘ } ~ ON » sizzling ‘of all masters of discord that Hurope 

| has produced in the last 60 ‘years, 


Schonberg was one of the most ex- 
‘treme in his tendencies. There had 
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and | Laws Tossed Asi 


been said 

by. im- 
this” 
hysterical. 
certs of late years has there b 
‘a delightful display of pure vocal 
that of yesterday. . 

Dr. Muck gave an eloquent reading of 
‘the Faust overture in which there are 
‘hints at the Wagner to come. The sym- 
‘phony of Haydn, admirably performed, 
‘ig not among his most interesting. . 
| The 
week will be as follows: Franck, 
Chorale in A minor for organ; Volbach, 
‘symphony in B minor (first time here); 
‘Bach, pastorale from the Christmas 
oratorio; Liszt, March of the Three 
‘Kings; Weber, overture to “Der | 


| Freischuetz.” | 


i 


Schoenberg’s Absurdities 
‘Tntroduced to Boston. 


Miss Hinkle Displays an Art Rare 


Among Singers. | 
Gobe hee (9 Cb 


Until yesterday, Arnold Schoe 
been known in this town through public 
performance only by his quartet in D | 
minor, played a season ag0 by the) 
Flonzaley Quartet. Although it was) 
recognized as an extraordinary composi- 
tion, those who heard ‘were warned that 
this, an early work of this arch- 
revolutionist, was but orthodox and tra-, 
ditional beside the daring of his later 
years. | | 

Dr Muck. who steadily has repudiated 
Schoenberg and all his works, suddenly 
reconsidered his ways. Deciding to 
initiate this public without more ado 
into the wierd mysteries of the sounds 
which in Berlin have precipitated riots, 


he brought out at psp ene Sym- 
phony rehearsal, Sc oenberg’s “Five 
Pieces for Orchestra” of 16. They bear 
the subtitles, 1, Presentiments; 2, The 
Past; 3, The Changing Chord; 4, Peri- 
Peteia; 5, The Obligato Re itative. 

' Jt. may be noted. that Wagner’s 
“Payst’ overture began the program, 
that Haydn’s Surprise symphony ended 
it, and that Miss Florence Hinkle, that 
admirable soprano, whose beauty of 
voice, soundness of technic, fine intelli- 
gence and musical taste make her 
unique among all her sisters, appeared 


| his soul clamor for 
program of the concerts next only through a chord of consecutive 


FUTURISTIC MUSIC. 
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erg had | interval, 
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To what degree the five: labels upon 
the Schoenberg piece aided the hearers 
to perceive a pressure or lack of mu- 
‘sical structure or of emotional content, 

it is difficult to say. The composer has | 
he stigma of “futurism,”’ and 
“naturally,” 


tha. his idiom is his 

sion of feeling, and 

misunderstood by many, 

those ebnoxious persons called critics. 
If a’ man insist that the emotions of 

perfect expression 


minor seconds, none cam presume to 
deny his sincerity. The normal, that is 
to say, the usual ear, however, might | 
decide his emotions to be fit subjects 
for a vacuum cleaner. | 

All the fundamental laws of organic 
unity. or structure in music are tossed 
aside. Melody exists only in fleeting 
moments of figuration, and then as by 
apology. The harmonrc scheme is not 
fettered by any family relationship of 
tonalities. Dissonance is chronic to the 
point of being normal. A single con- 
sonant chord would have been seizing 
and sensational. The sequence of 
thought as molded by a cadence is held 
in derision, anc each, hi mmber ends with 
every man chocsing his note as by lot- 
tery. 


Schoenberg Again saat AP ai//( + 
Report in print and tadk of Schénberg’s 
pieces as they were heard at the Symphony 
Concerts on Friday afternoon prepared and 
assured the way for the audience that sat 
before them on Saturday evening. In the 
it had become safe and almost 
good form to find the first of them a ludi- 
incongruous sensation; and 


crous and 
whereas 
tittered, the hearers of Saturday laughed 
outright. It was justifiable also to find 
the second and the third pieces interesting 
and the fourth striking and the listeners 
followed them attentively. It was becom- 
ing, finally, to applaud at the end because 
the hearing of such strange music had been 
a novel and titillating experience and be- 
cause manifestly Dr. Muck and the orches- 
tra had spared not to accomplish all Schin# 
berg’s apparent purposes with it. ‘ Hven in 
the lobby, there were no cries of pain or 
rage. Most, as it seemed, had found the 
experience at least amusing. Besides, the 
most irritated ears had, both before and 
_ after, the soothing of Miss Hinkle’s singing. 
‘By this time the public of Symphony Hall 
<sas discovered the lovely limpidity, the 
-wunflecked ttransparency and the soft bright- 
ness of her voice—a& soprano of equally del- 
icate and suppie texture and timbre. It has 
come to know the skill and finesse with 
which she sings—the clear sense of sus- 
tained curving line, of moulded phrase and 
| flowing interval. But not until Saturday 
did it quite perceive the sense of style that 


the hearers of Friday had only | 
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hristmas to Dr Muck. ‘May 
ed to 


‘|| jinue also to prepare a 
‘| | takes, whatever the s 

‘| | of merit, with the sa 
‘| |and exaction.. May 

‘| | eign love of clarity a is 
| patrician feeling for style, . whatever the 
‘period or the idiom of what the compo- 
‘sition. May he realize that there is less 
'good music written now than once ther 
obedi- 


| 
| imperious sense of rh 
| 
| 
| 


was, and may he always lave as 
as sensitive an orchestra 


‘ent, as plastic, 
his 


| | of virtuosi through which, to express 
‘| | genius. 
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incomparable Singer. 


A Merry Christmas to Miss Hinkle. 
May she keep unimpaired by excessive 
singing or by o’er-vaulting ambition the 
prestine beauty of her voice. May she 
live to give pleasure to many thousands 
of hearers even as she did to those of 
‘yesterday by the incomparable manner 


in which she sang ‘Voi, che sapete,’’ 
incomparable first in the sense of the 
time, spirit and import of the music, of 
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in the delicate appreciation of its fine 
line and its nuances, incomparable also 
in the perfection of technic. undern th 
which made this possible. | 

May she continue to 
when of nécessity she sings dramatic 
episodes, as in the middle portion of 
Pruch’s Ave Maria (‘‘The Cross of 


effects some lyric singers might at- 
tempt by violence of voice. 

May she live also to impart the dis- 
tinction of a lofty and serene beauty, to 
music which inherently does not posséss 
it, such as she did to the closing bars 
of the aria. May she come into all the 
perquisites and dispensations granted 
the prima donma, ‘but may she fear 
avoirdupois even above sin. 

Finally, a Merry Christmas, or it may 
be a reposeful one, to the shade of 
Tosef Haydn. May he be cheered at 
the. special services to humanity. May 
he again upon occasion be an antidote 
to the man with the name of an 
ironical syllable. 


SYMPHONY — 
AUDIENCE 
LAUGHING 
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Poet iscaictwale”: 77° ‘9 , 
BY OLIN DOWNES 


Yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall, at the eighth rehearsal and. con- 
‘cert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, a polite 
and well-intentioned audience laughed | 
outright as the first of Arnold Schon- 
bere’s “Five Pieces for Orchestra” was 
played for the first time in this city. 
‘The other four pieces appeared to ex- 
cite, only wonder and bewilderment. 
After the last had come to an end 
some 10 isolated Schonbergers ap- 
| plauded persistently for a few minutes 


in one corner of the hall. 


‘DR. MUCK BOWS TO PLAYERS 


the graceful beauty of its architecture + Dr. Muck’s gestures -had spoken for 


themselves, He had rapped peremptori- 
ly on his conductor's desk as he opened 
the score. He had-raised his baton, 4s 


‘each plece came to an end without rest- 
ing on any chord familiar to anyone in 
the audience, and proceeded without 
a pause and rather grimly to the next. 
‘piece,’ and at last he bowed several 
times to his orchestra, as to Courage- 
cus, skillful colleagues, who had per- 
, formed a difficult and dangerous task, 
14nd ignoring a few well-meant hand- 
claps from the audience, marched off 
_ the stage, apparently in an unamiabie 
frame of mind. | 
| No one need have been surprised at 
‘this. Dr. Muck, in response to the oft- 
repeated persuasions of some ‘admirers 
of Schonberg, one of the latest com- 
posers to make a sensation in Europe, 
‘had finally decided to play -mugic for 


“which, it is said, he has little admira- 


tion, for the sake of any who might 
wish to hear it. The strain of the 
rehearsals must have been considerable, 
since the music is not only intricate 
in its rhythms and its polyphony, but 
also, for the most part, very ugly. That 
it was possible to rehearse it at all 


/ with any results is at least as much of 


a wonder to us as rehearsals of Rich- 
ard Waegner’s ‘Tristan and Isolde” 
must have seemed to nearly everyone 
back in the 770s. do, Shae ae 


Curiosity About the Music 
There was much curiosity about this 


ees 
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| ? ‘hy P; music, although curiosity of a rather 
Schonberg S 1Ve 1€~. sensational order. It was known that 
i ‘of all masters of discord that Europe. 
has produced in the last 60 ‘Years, 
Schonberg was one of the most ex~ 
‘treme in his tendencies. There. had 


concerts. made her singing of Mozart’s air a little 

ee | 7 ‘\\ geat. of musical perception, proportion and 
design or the sensibility that made Bruch’s 
niece seem in tones of such beauty as hers 
the voice of emotion. 
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for the first time as soloist at these | 
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SEASON 1914--15. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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CESAR FRANCK CHORALE in A minor for ORGAN alone 


FRITZ VOLBACH, SYMPHONY in B minor op. 33 


I. Lebhaft und trotzig (Lively and defiant) 
II. Presto 
Ill. Adagio molto 
IV. Michtig. feirlich (mighty, solemn); Lebhaft, bestimmt 


(Lively, decided). 
(First time in Boston) 


nal 


SYMPHONY (Shepherds’ Music) from the 
Christmas Oratorio 


MARCH of THE THREE HOLY KINGS from 
the Oratorio, ‘‘Christus”’ 


i Set 


nn > OVERTURE to the Opera “‘Der Freischiitz”’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. JOHN P. MARSHALL 
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oh reporter in’ COfcert-natis'| Wish to hear 1% 
vf Germany, at performances of his| appears as the i 
works,’ before the Flonzaley Quartet/tured nerves, . 
performed Schonberg’s string quartet,; Hor us this music, however originat 
‘op. 7,’ last Beason in this city. The and masterly in workmanship, is ex- S mM hon Hall 
quartet was. Jiked here. In Chicago, |ceedingly unhealthy and disagreeable. Y 7 Y . 
where the “Five; Orchestral Pieces’? | having neither the grandeur of cleans- 
were performed last year, there was/| ing tragedy, nor the uplift of a great 
afternoon in the lobbies, outspoken ir- ; i ’ : 
ritation with such music. : Miss Hinkle's Singing SrASON 1914--L5. 
This’ music, for the greater part,} The other important features of this ‘ se. 
'gounds very. horrible. The sonorities’ concert were the superb singing of Miss 
|of the orchestra are so intense in pitch|| Hinkle and Dr. Muck’s. detailed but im- | ) ORCHESTR A 
and quality that it is a physically tax-~-|| aginative reading of the ‘Faust’? over- | BOSTON SYMPHON ' 
ing experience for the ear. At a first|| ture of Wagner — it is’ true that | 
hearing, the only pieces which con-}} the “Surprise’’ symphony of Haydn 


‘veyed any definite impression to this} ak wht” eiidel -S0hi ee : 
‘reviewer were the third, an impres-|hee ee bh aCUupid. aig HInKe Bans : Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


“0 the ‘voi che sapéte’’ of Mozart and the 
| sionistic effect of pronounced individu-|| «ave Maria’ from Max Bruch’s “Cross 
| ality, i if you cite ove at it that/| of Fire.” In the first aria she showed 
phcndeing ‘we very subtle si pepe and thej\iungurpassable purity of tone and of 
‘fourt Beieee- ky. PLOCe We ich really com-|| style, and she made the rather’ bom- : + 
a eraatage 2 peated eg ab rahe pegs hastic music of Bruch great by. her IX CONCERT 
.* ' ) | - i} , * , js + . i | a a 
inary éars. ‘untuned to the intensities | | SPlendid . voice and her dramatic inter 


hy ‘pretation. On this music she conferred 
of Schonberg, simply laughable, and ‘the grandeur to which it aspires and 


so it was received. The Ss i Fc spans : : ; . oO 
Was also very terrible, sheaiealtr hank: y hich At does rity" ~ itself, achieve. ich | SATU RDAY, DECEMBER 6, At O F. M. 
ful—and this is but sober statement finer singing: has been heard in segsons : 
of fact. at a Symphony concert. | a ees to er 
The use of the aerophore enabled the 
Music of Tortured Nerves bass tuba player in Wagner's overture 


. to play the opening phrase for the tuba 
Ne oe ne Beet that at hil hear- with a real, sustaining legato—not, af- Programme. 
RE MUS eb ighD rtd accepte has ter all, that the phrase became par- 

seem very ugly and very incompre- 


; , . ticularly more eloquent by virtue of | | 
hensible; that Schonberg’s music, with) tne mechanical assistance of the ma4/: CESAR FRANCK CHORALE in A minor for ORGAN alone 


Be eter gin clonciy pins 2 ‘chine that pumped air into the big horn | 
hin while the player was refilling his lungs, 
Set anal 9 8 captetiold my ane’ alee but it is a comfort to know that the | FRITZ VOLBACH, SYMPHONY in B minor op. 33 
proven his technical acquirement ©| wishes of a composer are being obeyed! | | | _ Lebhaft und trotzig (Lively and defiant) 
S 48/The romanticism and the psychological | | . Presto 


a composer. or ourselves, we can | 
| | : ' quality of much of this music was the '§ Adagio molto a 
only say that at present this music is orchestral treat of the afternoon. | . Mitchtig, feirlich (mighty, solemn): Lebhaft, bestimmt 


‘80 disagreeable that, whatever . its FS MOS ae hf (Lively, decided). 
“merits, .we cannot find the courage to (First time in Boston) 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


DR. KARL MUCK, Conductor 
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J. S. BACH SYMPHONY (Shepherds’ Music) from the 
| Christmas Oratorio 


V 


Saturday Eve., Dec. 19, 


at 8 o’clock 


MARCH of THE THREE HOLY KINGS from 
the Oratorio, ‘“Christus”’ 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


DR. KARL MUCK, Conductor 
Saturday Eve., Dec. 19, 


at 8 o’clock 
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Mr. JOHN P. MARSHALL 
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_ WHE" SYMPHONY | 


~~ an. Mee. 26 cha 
la uoghisnes OF COMPLE TS 


AND CONTRASTS : 


Bach, Liszt and Music of the Wativity— 
Franck Beside Bach and Weber Beside 
‘Liszt in Succeeding Pieces—Incidentally 


a New Symphony by Volbach of Mainz 
and Tubingen—Indeed, an Ordinary New 
Symphony 


TECES suggested by legends of the 

Nativity that Dr. Muck would har4i- 

ly have included in a Symphony 

Concert, had it not fallen on Christ- 
mas, were the most interesting music of 
yesterday afternoon—the introduction to 
the second part of Bach’s ‘‘Christmas 
Oratorio’? which the programme announced 
as ‘‘Tne Shepherds’ Music’ and which is 
oftener called the Pastorale; and _ the 
fragment of Liszt’s oratorio, “Christus” 
Which pictures the journey of the Magi to 
Eethlehem and their adoration of the child 
Jesus. Side by side in the course of the 
concert they made vivid. contrast to each 
other. Technically and formally, Bach's 
‘‘Pastorale’’ is the development of a single 
melody of the rhythm of a grave old 
dance, the Sicilienne. It was written 180 
years ago and in the day’s work of the 
composer for his church in Leipzig. Yet 
it is as atmospheric and illusory as though 
it had been composed the day before yes- 
terday with thought of vivid tone-picturing 
in many concert-rooms with expert and 
imaginative orchestras and conductors for 
the canvas. The melody is plaintive and 
wistful; the course through whch Bach 
leads, varies and amplifies it is. simple and 
serene. Music could hardly seem more 


economically and more innocently fashioned 


—Or more instantly, steadily and illusively 
fulfill ‘ts delineative purpose. That, too, is 
simple and innocent as imaginative music- 
making went in those days with legends 
of the Nativity—the night still and cold 
and star-lit—such nights as in this Decem- 
ber overhang the Saxon plains—and the 
shepherds piping a simple melody of the 
folk—such a melody as ithe people may 
haye sung only yesterday in the old 
churches of lLeipzig—piping it, as the 
Shrewd Bach wisely willed a little rudely 
and stiffly; but piping it also as: the im- 
aginative and the feeling Bach ordained, 
with an instant note of expectation. The 
great sweep of star-lit sky and shadowed 
plain: the solitary song af the herdsmen; 
the quiver of miraculous anticipation in 
earth and air and in the shepherds’ hearts 
are all in the music. The recording verses 
of ‘Matthew or of Luke are not more sim- 
ple, brief and graphic. 


ee 


Liszt, when he wrote his music for thic 
tale of, the three Holy Kings, was other- 
wise minded. He had seen the pictures 


“that! the: painters of Italy: and of Flander# 

and of the Rhenish Provinces liked te 
make, in the opulent days of the Ren ig 
sance, of the Magi on their way to Bet e- | 
hem, halted before the inn or laying thet po 
treasure at the feet of their little lord, 
There they are in twenty pictures in the 
rich vestments of Italian or Flemish selg- ‘ 
neurs in an ornate time; serving-men and. 
pages, almost as richly clad, attend them; 
their caparisoned horses are loaded with 
their treasure, or tifting it from baleiae: 
chest or jewelled casket they lay it besid 
the manger. Sumptuously and magnificent: ‘i 
ly did the Three Kings, in the pictorial im= ~ 
agination of the Renaissance, do their ho n= 
age to Jesus and Mary. What else could | | 
they be but such rich and resplend 
seigneurs as those for whom the painters” 
worked? And sometimes, their pageant- 
train moved across a landscape that was 
much more like Umbrian hills and valleys. 
or Rhenish cliff and Flemish lowland than 
it was like any known or imagined Pales- 
tine. But, almost always, above shone the 
star that guided them and it was more. 
gloriously radiant than any other planet: in 
the breadth of the heavens. 

Splendors touched Liszt’s imagination. 
and Liszt’s tones when that imagination — 
kindled into music; he had romantic vision; 
he warmed to the opulent, the ornate, the 
magnificent. His three kings on their 
way to Bethlehem and at the manger were 
bound to be figures ot romantic and sump-. 
tuous fashioning: but, being wrought into. 
music when the abbé Liszt chose to believe’ 
himself a very devout man and the most 
Catholic of composers, they must be gla- 
mored with ecstatic melodies. The appari-— 
tion of the star might invoke one; the adora- 
tion could surely summon another. As i 
Bach’s music of the shepherds, there is- no 
hint of place in Liszt’s music of the kings. 
Out of the shadowy distance rises their 
march, grave, quiet, yet withal a little = 
static and a little exotic. The ll 
draws near and the music is richer in color, 
larger and warmer of voice, and firmer 
rhythm. ‘The star shines out of the eed 
in sustained and ardent orchestral song; 
and Liszt sounds full and clear his 6C- 
static note. There are modulations as of. 
the glad expectancy and confusion of the 
end of the journey. The orchestra sings the | 
grave, rich melody of the adoration and 
the Lisztian ecstasy expands it. The three , 
kings depart but the star still shines over | 
them as in the renewed march, triumphant 
now, they go their way. at 

Bach visioned his snepferds as the. sim-— 
plest folk of Leipzig may have visioned — 
them; and wrote his music full of the feel=” 
ing, as direct and simple, that the sigt 
of the vision stirred in his seeing he Ss ae 
There is not a trapping or a seeming: Hiatt t 
culation in the pastorale; from one Man's” 
eye and heart, it bears his vision to the eye 
and hearts of other men, that they may 
likewise moved. Liszt, in turn, s¢ 
Magi as sumptuous figures of om rel 
legend, moving across the theatre OF 
imagination, while nis music evoked » 





éstasies in the assembled audience. Bach’ 8! dance tune; he can lead a@ finale into, sthe 
“music is the voice of simple human vision | full voice of: a triumphant ‘and eliureily 
and simple human emotion. Liszt’s comeS  hymn-—-Amen and all the rest. He an 
out of the romantic world; wherein and weave an adagio engagingly about _ the 
with all sincerity, ne added the legends of | proken and melancholy song of an aboe; 
the church to those of Tasso, Mazeppa and‘ ang he can exhibit a becoming restless- 


wards of victory brought in nothing.| "Ughness of statement and coarseness 6f 
They were not visible among those re-F tone has been the rule in the work’ om 
turning from the contest. Nor were they this ‘section. 
so much as standing.in the door of their / On the whole the orchestra kept up 
tents watching what came home. to its standards. Dr. Muck read all his 


Orpheus. 


Franck’s Chorale in A minor, for organ 


alone, which began the concert and which 


Mr. Marshall played to the admiration of 
~those who knew the exactions of the music 
and the instrument, seemed in retrospect 
the complement of Bach’s ‘Shepherds’ 
Music’; and Weber’s overture to ‘Der 
Freischiitz,’’ which ended the concert and 
in which the horns outdid themselves in 
the beauty of their sustained, soft and 
shadowy tone, the supplement to Liszt's 
legend of the Holy Kings. Franck, 
like Bach, has wrought his music out of 
a single melody, conducted it from period 
to period in variation after variation that 
seem but its natural upspringing, returned 
upon it and finally concentrated it; yet 
out of it exhales as directly and innocently, 
if not so simply, as from Bach’s music, the 
visions of an enkindled_ spirit, before 
mysteries and longings that to it are holy. 
It.is Bach and Franck, a century apart, 
that have written the music of the 
Christian faith as it abides in the spirits 
of men; and neither had need to turn abbé 
and cultivate pious practices to be stirred 
to the writing. And Weber’s Over- 
ture is the romanticism flamboyant and 
thrilling that was romanticism subdued 
and touching in the music of the Magi. 
The philosophers of esthetics say that the 
essence of romanticism is its strangeness 
and its ardor. And still after thousands of 
repetitions through a whole century, the 
_ overture to ‘Der Freischtitz’’ begins in 
mystery and ends in passion and from the 
first measures to the last warms ear and 
fancy and emotion into its ardors and its 
picturings. Once and again, the orthodox 
necessities that Weber did not quite dare 
abjure stale a momentary passage. It 
barely comes before it is gone in the 
beauty of tone, the impassioned song, the 
romantic eloquence with which Dr. Muck 
and the orchestra invest the music. 


There came and there went also a sym- 
phony in B minor by Franz Volbach—in- 
dustrious maker of music of many sorts, 
first at Mainz and latterly at Tubingen; 
writer about music withal and learned 
and ardent with the masters of choral 
song from Handel downward, one of a 
hundred and maybe a tnousand practi- 
tioners of the art of comwesition in tones 
in symphonic and other exacting forms. 
Volbach invents melodies that please: he 
works them through development and con- 
trasts, progressions and climaxes that in- 
terest, he lays on them appropriate har- 
monic and instrumental color. He can 
_ compose &@ scherzo that gives easy pleasure 
by robust rhythms and a pretty and fitful 


ness of modulation contrast and climax 
through a first movement, labelled “lively 


and defiant.” He can even write little 
passages of mysterious sumgestion; here 
and there he can also shed a Schumann- 
esque aroma about his songful or his agi- 
tated music; and all that he does in tones 
and all that he feels in tones is as Clear 
as the day, as honest, and also as usual. 


He has no mind to daring ventures; he 
wracks not thought and imagination, for 
new and original inventions; passion Stirs 


not in him: he is heedful of his music-mak- 


'ing and not of philosophies or dramas, evee S- 


cos or impressions in tones; being a bu 
man of many occupations, he has Rad 1 n¢ 


time to meditate upon his own individual- 
ity. His symphony gives immediate and 
tranquil pleasure and is immediately and 


tranquilly forgotten. nS. 


PROGRAM MADE 
FOR SYMPHONY 
tb) SEASONABLE 


“toate: ——~ dee. 2 / > 
John P. Marshall, Soloist, Play- 


ing Franck’s Chorale—Vol- 
bach Symphony Heard First 
Time Here 


SYMPHONY HALL—-Ninth public re 


hearsal of the Boston Symphony orchestra, | 


Kark Muck, conductor, afternoon of Dec. 
25. The program: Casar Franck, chorale | 


in A minor for organ alone (John P. | 


Marshall, organist); Fritz Volbach, syin- 


hon y in B minor op. 33 (first time in} 
Boston); J. 8S. Bach, shepherds’ music “wed 
the “Christmas” oratorio; Liszt, march of 
the Kings from the oratorio, “Christus” Z 


Weber, .overture to “Breischuetz.”’ 


There are days when orchestral heroes 
They stay out of) 
the conflict, not because they are sulky, 
but because they see no prize of honor | 
There is only a. 
small and casual crowd on the plains. | 
There are no Trojan elders on the walls. 
‘No opportunity for a champion who is 


doze in their tents. 


worth fighting for. 


looking for high acclaim shows itself. 


Such a day was that of the ninth Sym- | : 


phony rehearsal. The leaders whom the 
camp usually expects to bring in the re- | 


Everybody knows the holiday situa- 
tion at the Symphony concerts, how sub-' 
acribers make a gift of their tickets to, 
friends, how the program. is made as 


seasonable and as.‘pretty as possible, | 
and how applause is more of the heart | 
phony orchestra to take to some dis- 


than the head. The renowned solo mem- 


bers of the orchestra have a smaller | 
hope, apparently, of winning praise at | 


the Christmas. rehearsal than at any 
other in the whole year. If the first 
flute, player and the first oboe player, 
two artists regularly counted on to give 
the performances distinction and style, 
were to choose a day to let things slide 
that would be the time. 

And so it happened on Friday after- 
noon. These heroes did not even keep 
one eye on the field. They napped. And 
while they did so, a hitherto unacclaimed 
champion took advantage of the occa- 
sion and won all the solo honors. The| 
first clarinet player, who hitherto has 
kept back-and made no boasts, came for- 


‘ward in the Volbach symphony and dis- 


tinguished himself. 
The new symphony itself is not of im- 
portance as epoch marking music. Tt. 


is. simply a charming composition in , 


the strict. form of. the‘ old .classies. It 
hardly affects to be modern in any way. 


It was an opportunity for those who are | 
used to the praise of doing hard things | 
to neglect> It was an opportunity for | 
an artist who values. the quality of | 
And Mr. || 
Sand in his solo passages in the in-| 
gratiating second movement improved | 
He played his part | 
in the duet with the oboe with a beauty © 
of tone and delicacy of phrasing which 


charm in music to improve. 


it to the utmost. 


is altogether new in Symphony concert 
performances, Dr. Muck’s appointment 
of this player to the important post he 


holds. wag justified on Friday. The clari- There were many vacant seats, for the 


; . , da 9 Christmas. The rogram was 
wind artistry which is of a deeper ap- | rg Py ) , 


net playing indicated an ideal of wood- 


peal and of a more refined expressive- 
ness than the orchestra has known. It 
is to be hoped’not that the clarinetist 
will reform his style to agree with that 
of his associates, in the wood-wind 


choir, but that they will reform theirs 


to agree with his. For of late a certain 


= afternoon. 


-March of the Three Holy tee 


numbers with a clear purpose to make 
each composition have its value in its. 
epoch. He honored his holiday audience 
with his best efforts, He knew that. at 
such a time there is somebody present 
who is getting an estimate of the Sym- 


tant place and to make it the authentie 
opinion there. He seemed to take pleas- 
ure in presenting the honestly happy and 


simple music of the new symphony 


writer, He seemed glad to get hold of 
a composition of the day in which fresh 
sentiment and twentieth century outlook 
are expressed through Beethoven’s four- 
movement symphonic form, 

The organ with Mr. Marshall playing 
was effectively brought into the day’s 


‘work, both in the sain number and in 


the final + movement of the Volbach piece, 


NINTH PUBLIC 
| SYMPHONY 
REHEARSAL 


Volbach Symphony, Played for 
First Time, Suited to Festi- — 
val Occasion. 


tt oral — Cec. 2é 


By PHILIP HALE. , 

The ninth Public Rehearsal of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr, Karl 
Muck conductor, took place yesterday 
Mr. John P. Marshall, or 
ganist of the orchestra,.was the soloist, 


as follows: 


Chorale in A minor, for organ alone. F 
‘ “pote 
Symphony in B minor, Op. 83......V9 : 
Symphony (Shepherds’ SPustes te the 
Christmas Oratorio...«+-. 


. «Wed 
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for the first time. He was known here}} 


as a composer by his “Raphael,” mood 
pictures tnspired by three of the paint- 


-er’s Madonnas. This ‘‘Raphael,’’ per- 


formed at a Handel and Haydn concert | 


in 1905, made little impréssion. Volbach, 
organist, conductor, is music director 
of the university at Tubingen. Before 
going to Tubingen he exerciged his pro- 
fession in Berlin and Mayence. He is 
a philosopher, or should be, for he 
studied philosophy at Heidelberg and 


Bonn, and the latter university gave 
him the degree of Dr. Phil. He has 
written blographies of musicians,- books 
about music and analyses of compo- 
sitions. 

The Symphony in B minor was per- 


formed at a music festival of German 
‘musicians at Stuttgart in 19. .The. 


music is eminently suited to a festival | 


oceasion. It has all the requisites for 
immediate popularity. It is tuneful fn 
an obvious manner. The rhythms are 


eee 


not complete. The harmonic. scheme. 
does tiot irritate or shock the conser- | 
vative. There is the suggestion of a. 


waltz in the scherzo; there is a pretty 
sol6 for the oboe and there is solo work 
for the first violin: the triangle, the 
harp, and thé organ are introduced. 
“My darling, what would’st thou have 
more?’ 

There fs a show of energy in the first 
movement. The scherzo easily makes 
friends, and the most interesting instru- 


| 


mentation of the work is found in this. 


movemént. The Adagio is suavely melo- 
dious With conventional climaxes, with 
the tune for oboe, beautifully played 
yesterday by Mr. Lorngy, and in this 
movement is the one imaginative har- 
monié stroke, The introduction to the 


| fihalé, in which the organ is brought 


into play, begins with the “Hallelujah” 
intoned by the brass. The chant grows 
into a hymn, and the chant furnishes 
thematic material for the finale, which, 
of cotirse, ends with the hymn and a 
sonorous Amen, “played by the full 
strength of thé company.”’ 

The symphony suited the holiday per- 
haps better than a more modern work 
would have doné; modern, not in the 
matter of chronology, but in ideas. ‘The 
music is flUuént, at times plausibly im- 
posiiig, of respectable workmanship. It 
is without true vitality. 

Mr. Marshall showéd sure téchnic and 


ten in the year of the composer’s death. 
It is oné of three, which are to be 
ranked among his noblest works. They 
aré in thé great variation form, in 
which Franck followed Bach and the 
‘Beethoven of the latter years. These 
Chorales reveal the fervor, the spirit- 
ual écstasy, thé mysticism, aiso: the 
‘Human tenderness that characterize the 


Whenever we héar thé Shepherd's 
mtisi¢ of Bach, wé retall with pleasure 
the Pastoral in “The Messiah.” The 
latter is so simple, s0 diréct, so appeal- 
ine. And what {fs to be said of Liszt's 
March of the Threé Holy Kings Gas- 
par, Méléehior and the black bearded 
Balthazar? The march theme in the 
Berliozian manner is fascinating until 
the reminder of favorite figures in 
Liszt’s Rhapsodies almost persuades 
the hearer that the three Kings all 
marchéd t6 Bethlehem from Hungary, 
and not fromm Nubia, Saba, and Tarsus. 
The pages that picturé the apparition 


of the star and the présentation of, the | 
gifts to the Infant Jesus are not con-| 


spieuous as pictorial or emotional, 
Some have called Liszt insincere in 
his ‘‘religious’’ music. The reproach is 
hardly justified. It would be fairer to 
say that in many of his professedly sa- 
cred compositions his musical ideas are 
sparse and thin. Whatever his own re- 
ligious fervor may bé, it doés not con- 
vert the unbeliever. The expression of 
majesty is often bombastic; the ¢éx- 
pression of adoration and awe is often 
ohly matindering and mawkishneéss. 
The program of the concerts next 
week will include Liszt’s ‘‘Faust’’ sym- 
phony and Mendelssghn’s violin con- 
certo. A chorus from the Apollo Club 
and Mr. Paul Draper, tenor, will assist 
in. the performance of the symphony. 
Dr. Muck will use a score with emenda- 
tions and additions made by Liszt 
shortly before his death. These changes 
have not been published and the ver- 
sion will be used for the first time. Mr. 
Kreisler will play the concerto. 


SYMPHONY — 


| Volbach Given Hear: 


‘excellent taste in registration by his} 
performande of Franck’s Chorale, writ- | 


PERFORMS 
NEW WORK 





; 


| 
ing—Mr. Marshall 
the Soloist | 
Poot _ Mee, 26 1G. 

BY OLIN DOWNES 
Should a new symphony be played 


music of this great and humble man.| at an orchestral concert on a_holi- 


| a 





day? How many will come to the) or Cesar Franck. He could hardiy have 
concert? “And what will the critics _©10Cen ee tn rosompegt gp hl 
; ee nega ere et 1s = sic: (new to the great majority of Sym- 
say? These i Serious _ questions. phony patrons) or a composition more 
Who will be the best judge of the puited to. the ie ts Py ee senals 
. : ._{ performance appreciate e qualities 
NEW HUM the snarling, unfed gentle-( (> this peautiful and mystical music. 
man in Row F or the complacent He did not distort Franck’s music, but 
+ ‘man. the complacent individnal—- in matters of registration as well as 
fat : ’ h orp ‘ : interpretation, placed himself entirely 
‘that man who has just come in, MY at the service of the composer, The 
déar”—-who rolls into his seat, listens ee ry gyre mrenenes wore os 
hg | 4. toned w authority an re, an 
in.a’ state of happy torpor, and thinks, 4,2. were a hundred delicate values 


well of the day, the dinner, the far-/ in the passages of a gentler character, 


off music of which an echo now anu - but there was no affectation, precoc~ 


f , ity, no endeavor to make surprising” 
then filters through his ears? . effects at the expense of a masterly 


sseialiiet ‘| composition for the organ. It Was 
high time that Franck’s music were 
VERY MENDELLSOHNISH better known to concert audiences than 
Yesterday afternoon at the public re-; it is now. The organist and others, 
hearsal of the Boston Symphony Or- | who interest themselves .in producing 
chestra, Fritz Volbach’s Symphony in, such music deserve especial thanks. 
B minor was played for the first time \ Compositions still more suggestive of 
in Boston. ‘This symphony in four |‘ the day were the “Symphony” 
movements, traditional in form and! from Bach’s “Christmas. oratoria;"’ 
substance, was performed for the first | the ‘March of the Three Holy Kings” 
time in 1909. If one had been told\in-| from Liszt’s oratorio ‘“‘Christus;’’ and 
stead, ‘1840 it would not have been 'Weber’s Freischutz” overture. Liszt’s 
any harder to believe. Weber’s ‘“‘Frei- | music, for the greater part, is pictur- 
schutz,” overture, composed in 1820, was esque, dramatic and even impressive. 
after all the most modern music on the - There is the suggestion of the monot- 
programme, music that custom never onous rhythm of the march, music of 
stales. Volbach, an unknown figure in ecstacy and then of triumph, On ac- 
this country, born in the Rhine-land in . count of the day there was a com- 
1861, might just as well have written ‘paratively small audience. For the 
his work in 1840 as 1909. It is positive-,; concert of next week, an important 
ly Mendellsohnish. production of Liszt’s “‘Faust’’ sym- 


Cursed With Fluency phony is announced. 


Lo 





—— oo oo SS as 


HRISTMAS CONCERT, 


( 
The composer is cursed with fluency, 

and an awesome respect for the word a [ 

‘verboten.” He is, academically speak- | 

ing, a master of form. There is a). 

scherzo which suggests Schumann. 

There is a finale after the mann®r of 

Liszt, the ceremonial blatting forth of . 

a. chorale theme, drums booming, : : : 

alarms of trumpets! There she goes. | Pleasing Conventionality. 

This is stale romanticism of the 50’s | jt ee a 

and before. Musical archaology with a 

vengeance! ; 


The first movement of the symphony n Yuletide Music by Bach and os 
is the m valuable in its material, |! , 
ine tn ~, Mr Marshall Organ Soloist, 


and concise in its working out. The 

scherzo is not disagreeable. But enor- ie | 

mous cuts could be made in the slow | Po @#r K/‘@4° 5&7 bs ‘on 

movement and in the finale without | Dr Muck’s choice ofa symphony at 
detracting from their value. Volbach |\the Christmas concert yesterday after- 
appears, in this score, to have written (noon was that of an honest, melodfous 


| 
in what now appears to be the most | | 
advanced and reckless and experimental pPOrK, constructed according to ‘well- 

‘tried and reputable methods; music 


ae ew 


Volbach Symphony Work of | 


| 
} 


~e-—— 





stage in the history of modern music, 
as though he were a Gotz or a Gade— [no startling display of originality, yet 
we had almost said, a Sterndale Ben- | able to afford pleasure to conventional 
net—but leave the gentleman in peace. li ears, to those which have not forgotten 


The organ came in loudly in the finale | that the tonal art was reared to lusty 
of the symphony, and everyone was |, youth upon a diatonic scale. 

| avowed and unashamed, in this. B-minor 

Mr. Marshall, organist of the orches-.|- mented triads to lift their heads tn 


pleased. Fritz Volbach, who is a German, 
Mr. Marshall Soloist syiaphony, now played for the first time 

_in Boston, permits a_ series of aug- 

tra, opened the concert by playing as| the woodwind in the last movement, 
ea solo the organ chorale in A-minor cautiously, it may be’ fronically . of 










































‘tervals are beloved b 
renchmen. It is said that Mr _ 
gartner’s new overture, lately played in 
jenna, disclosed the ‘‘Marseillaise’’ in 
a distorted, caricatured manner, to the 
great delight of the Viennese. 
~Molbach’s symphony might have been 
written by any industrious, well-schooled 
student of orthodox German composi- 
tion. His study of church music may 


ein- 


account for his fondness for the chorale. | 


There is little evidence of the gifts in 
perception, accent and color of the man 
who writes as by nature for the theatre. 
There is littl -sense of ahsorbing or 
tragic conflict, psychic or physical. 
There is a perfunctory display of pomp 
with organ and brasses upon a theme of 
flatulent praise; there is a tendency 


! 


toward obvious development in sequence, | 


and who shall say this is not flattering 
to the layman, who upon hearing one 
phrase answer to another says within 
himself that he expected it would be so. 
There is sentiment expressed in a home- 
ly, wholesome manner, frank and un- 
ashamed, and there is the suggestion, 
for the greater ‘part, of the genial 
thought of a man who still could find 
pleasure in simple things and would 
gladly bring the same to others. 

~ The first movement has good material, 
treated in a sane manner, simply, yet 
without dullness. The vein is well sus- 
tained. The ideas show elasticity in 
substance, and in _ disposition. The 
scherzo shows something of imagination. 
Greater variety, a more communicating 
lightness of touch would overtake and 
capture the charm which now _ is seen 
for fleeting moments, particularly in 
the melodic or rhythmic profile of a 
phrase. The slow movement begins well. 
There is a remote suggestion -harmoni- 
cally of Charpentier in ‘‘Louise,”’ but 
it vanishes. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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This section is too long. | 


The contrasting portion gains little from | 


the melody for oboe against clarinet’s 


counterpoint, although both were played | 


admirably by Mr Longy and Mr Sand. 

The last movement is not well bal- 
anced. The opening hymn is heavy and 
the entrance of the fugal section seems 
incongruous rather than the means of 
contrast. Invention does not fly with 
an even wing throughout. The first 
movements are preferable. It is not 
music to make the jaded sit up. It says 
only what some already have said, and 
what more have said less well. 

John P..Marshall, the official organist 
of the orchestra, plaved Cesar Franck’s 
chorale in A minor for organ alone and 
was received cordially by the audience. 
Bach’s Shepherds’ music from 
Christmas oratorio, Liszt’s march of 
the Three Holy Kings from “Christus” 
reflected the spirit of the day, par- 
ticularly the tenderness, simplicity and 
devotion of the Bach, as Dr Muck 
played it. The Weber overture to ‘Der 
Freischuetz”’ furnished the program. 
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THE SYMPHONY 
_THIS WHER 


APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS 
PROGRAMME FINELY PLAYED 


Aor, 


VYoltbaeh's Heard 


first Time in Boston—The 


Syniphony icif the 


“reisehutz” Overture. 
PROGRAMME. 


ar Kranck—Chorale in <A 


alone, 


minor 


Soloist, John PRP. Marshail, 
iritz Volbach—Symphony in B minor. 
(First Boston.) 
bach—Shepherds’ Music from 
mas Oratorio.”’ 
liszit—March of 
‘Christus,’’ 
Weber 


time in 
J. S 


the 


the Three Hoiy Kings, 


Overture 


Through our Symphony 
have so far this season 
in touch with the work of living compos- 
ers: the names of 18 of our contemporar- 

(Will this unlucky number. please the 
conservatives?) have appeared on our pro- 
srammes, equaling in number name: 
of the masters who have schoen- 
berg, so far has been the 
hensible one, his means 
being of such a personal 
proved an impediment to 
mental image of the man 
. of his intention. Such a phenome- 
non is common in art. It is not long 
n2zo that people could appreciate Mo- 
net hecause of the His technique 
Was so individual, the brusque viril- 
ity of the man and his great enthusiasm 
for the sunny, breezy aspects of nature 
(which he was‘practically the first to de- 
pict) was not understood; the artist was 
enshrouded in his technique. Today there 
are others awaiting their meed. They are 
labeled with fantastic names, but to many 
a Futurist “by any other name would 
smell as sweet’’—or as foul, as you view it! 


Orchestra Ww 


kept quite closely 


jes 


he 
Lone. 

only inecompre- 
of expression 
nature that it 
forming a clear 
and an appre- 


sO 

TOE 
paint! 

that 


Dr. Muck generously presenied the 
“music lovers,'’ who deserted their holiday 
dinners, With a Christmas gift in the form 
of a “Symphony in B minor,’ by Fritz 
Volbach, a novelty, as Christmas presents 
musi be wow-a-davs. Volbach, a modern 
living today in Tubingen, presents his 
thought and feeling in a form free from 
involution or singularity. He does not dis- 
tort our musical vocabulary, but neither 
does he add to, or clarify, it. He is up to 
date and can talk in sounds of clanging 
brass as well as another, but his musical 
idiom is familiar and we understand the 
thought and feeling of the “Svmphony,”’ 
the man and what he reveals, as much as 


rarer aie ae 7 fy. 
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/ modern 
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FADED TEXT 


a first hearing, 


one may from the limited iE ekire 


The Symphony is large and vigorous i 
its coneeption and is, as a whole, free 
from pettiness or triviality. The composer 
is able to ‘sustain a mood for a long 
period of time without tiring his hearers— 
4 mark of power in itself. ‘In his orches- 
tration the choirs are Well blended in a 
body of tone which, while not ultra- 
in its harmonies and ensemble, 
shows the modern use of brass with, 
times, cutting effect, though without 
snarls of “‘stopped”’’ instruments. He uses 
the solo instruments with justnesgs and 
discretion: as the Fenglish horn in the first 
movement, but the melody is not of rare 
or haunting quality here, nor throughout 
the work. 

The opening of the “‘Presto” 
and arresting in strongly 
while the ¢“‘Trio’’ had a 


the 


is vigorous 
its 


drum-oeats, novel 


touch of color in the embroidery of triangle ~ 


flutes, though the movement proved 
somewhat tiresome because of its too ob- 
viously symmetrical plan. The third move- 
ment—‘‘Adagio’—the most satisfactory as 
» whole—is a long sustained mood of dig- 
dowing melody Handelian in char-| 


alla 


nitied, 
acter; 
The theme is interrupted twice by 
for against clarinet in 
Noint—not very arresting 
The final movement is too 
of line. it has 

movements, as in the introductory 
ful crescendo for orchestra and organ lead- 
to the ‘‘SHallelujah’ 
reminds us that Hande!} 
also wrote a “Hallelujah’’ somewhat 
ter. If sustained, the last fortis- 
simo repetition of the “hymn” and “Amen” 
would have made a more powerful ending, 
This Symphony feels Hke 
music,’’ and it may picture, .as 
has ‘man's suffering anda 
tion,” [ff so it hardly seems 
and poignant enough such a 
lt is a serious, but it 
hardly be great 
phontes, 


ine’. 
episode ohoe 
Le} 


Coicr?T., 


effective 


ins 
and Beethoven 


longer 


redemp- 
dramatic 
theme. 
will 


SVit 


Sela, 


for 
work 
among tne 


‘ 4 cx 4 
eu! Lie si 


classed 


The ¢ 


Was 


hrys 
sounded 
-written 
master’s 
tional 


tmas spirit of the concert 
in Kranck’s organ 
durine. the last year 
life—-it is suffused with 
feeling and austere musical 
ty that is only surpassed by that 
erent master of the organ, Bach, with 
Whom he had something in common, Both 
ching tenaciously to their ideals, and had 
the hardihood to see something 
music than the means of earning au 
lihnood: both were vreat organists, 
posers for the instrument and 
counterpoint, Mr. Marshatl with 
Skilled hand and sympathetic mind gave 
th reading appreciative of the grave and 
Subjective eharacter the “Chorale,” 
Bach is more human and less mystic than 
Franck, who could never have written the 
‘Shepherds’ Musie from the Christmas 
Oratorio,’ for he lacked appreciation of 
that quaint and homely quality that so 
naively, vet so skilfully, colcrs and shapes 
the music. Flach was a tone poet—not one 


or 


benu- 
other 


more 17) 


live- 


of 


« 
tj) 


power- | 


FAmMpasers 
at; Comes 


\ 


” . 
accented O14 


scholariy work and marked by feel-| 
ant 
coun-|} 
in melody or the theme!) 
broken} tration 


| 


) 
; 
' 


*. this unfortunately | diminished pleasure the 
| the 
bet-| out a 


‘‘orogramme | 
someone | 


oh 


of the long-haired kind of the “shock your 
grandmother school’ of today—but one 
who could spread an atmosplreric tone over 


a composition that envelops it from start 


use of the English horns 
(substituted for the obsolete oboi d’amore), 
the shepherds’ pipe of the orchestra, bere 
creates the pastoral atmosphere of rustic 
simplicity and deyvoutness of the shepherds 
‘watching their flocks by night.’ Later 
3 « have followed 3Zach’s lead— 
Sehumann in Manfred, Wagner in the first 
aet of Tannhnauser, Rossini in the Willlam 
Tell Overture, Berlioz in the Symphonie 
antastique—in vsing the English horn 3&8 
‘he shepherd's pipe. And how beautifully 
the strings and oboes of the orchestra did 
their part. interchanging and singing the 
never cegsing meledy without undue stress, 
striving for effect, which would mar 
the cantahbile flow and primitive simplicity 
* the music. 
a 04 hate orchestra had its opportunity 
in Liszt's “March of the Three Kings . 2 
beautiful pageant planned with skill anil 


to finish. His 


imagination, opening with nocturnal Sus 


cestions and mystery in the pizzicati of 
the contrabasses, growing in richness and 
eolor us the march theme is taken up by 
the different instruments (what an effec- 
iive piece of color when the bassoons hav? 
until in the finale its orches- 
hecomes luscious and its feeling 
“Der Freischutz,’ perennially 
brilliant, improves with ac- 
Once more we heard with un- 
mellow tones of 
(played with- 


rhapsodical. 
fresh and 
quaintance. 


difficult horn quartette 
slip) singing the poetic “hymn.” 
The contrabasses plucked the pizzicato 
‘“A’’ presaging evil—a masterly touch— 
the drum beats sounded their ominous por- 
tient: the trombones mocked the lovely 
figure of Agatha’s song. These gems of 
tone, color and melody were fused by con- 
ductor and men into a whole breathing 
romance. 


— 


: A master of the glint and rlamour of this 


“Chorale” q 
the . 
Fag = 
clevo- 


COM=- - 
masters — 


music is Dr. Muck, who knows, in his in- 
cisive way, how to flick out the florescent 
spiculae in the string accompaniment to 
the clarinet theme of Max—an eerie touch 
well to invest the melody with a 
yoetry enhanced by his own ideas. of 
tempo, 

Dr. Muck has not always been praised 
for his programmes, though the growth of 
appreciation in this direction has been 
steady, if gradual, but all must acknowl- 
edge that this for Christmas Was most 
skillfully put together. After the devout 
orayer of Franck we had the earnest: ex- 
hortation of Volbach; the contemplative 
beauty of Bach, followed by the pageantry 
of Liszt; closing with the fireside romance. 


of Weber-a fascinating tale of chivalry 


as 


‘ a 
— ~ 
cl: 


and the supernatural, the triumph of love 
and virtue: a fitting and happy ending to. 


% 


the concert and to Christmas 1914. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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LISZT, A FAUST SYMPHONY in Three Character 


Pictures, (after Goethe) 
I. Faust: Lento assai. Allegro impetuoso. 
Allegro agitato ed appassionato assal. 
II. GRETCHEN: Andante soave, 
III. MEPHISTOPHELES: Allegro vivace ironico. 
Final Chorus, “Alles vergiingliche’’: Andante mistico. 
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MALE CHORUS FROM THE APOLLO CLUB 
Mr. PAUL DRAPER, Tenor 
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MENDELSSOHN, CONCERTO for VIOLIN in E minor, op. 64 


I. Allegro molto appassionato. 
Il. Andante. 
Ill. Allegretto non troppo: Allegro molto vivace. 
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Mr. FRITZ KREISLER. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Mr. FRITZ KREISLER. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next wee k. 
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WOE Ps Mr... Kreisler aaed! the dike: sotie : ete 
- the gruce of undulating tone, with the gen-_ 
9 IN NEW tle play of sentiment, with the felicities” 
of rounded phrase and insinuating transl- 
;tion that were to be expected of him. Yet 
the music sounded faded and lukewarm, . 
and the ear heard it as the eye glances 
Chorus and ,down a page of poetry that has out.) 
ied It Into lived the time for which it was pt 
i. fully and honestly written. Of course, eS 
sic- Drama— Kreisler was dexterous and elegant with 
and Playing the ‘‘passage-work”’ of the first movement, 
. that is to display the virtuoso’s skill, the” 
Bohn and of varied voice of his instrument and the 
His Best .composer’s feeling for them. But the vio- ° 
linist, for once, did not fill the listening 
ear with the rhapsodic suggestion of in- 
| vention and creation at play with them- 
ny appear celves by which. he usually transforms 
; such. passages. They remained fioritura 
jsurably ef- and cadenza. The insinuating undulation, 
the exquisite softness and smoothness and 
l}sensibility that Mr. Kreisler can give his 
tone, whea he is playing the music of sen- 
timent and elegance, did serve him well 
ony” sound- through the songful passages of that wo- 
Sack. the : fully misealled ‘‘Allegro Appassionato,’’ and 
, “Dr. Muck’s accompaniment was like his 
the Apollo solo voice. Yet somehow more than one 
' before had listener heard them as he might sit before 
one of those ‘‘reconstitutions”’ of old stages 
polis, which and ancient ceremonies that theatres now 
sounded 80 and then attempt. The music was all there, 
of another ‘in its true aspect, voice and style, but the 
| than ours, life that made it vital to its generation had™ 
faded and withered out of it. The philoso- 
a pleceé eM  »hers of sesthetics say that style is the” 
Never be- | fine and sure preservative in the arts. But 
Kreisler un- there must first be something to preserve 
ion; he has | beside amiable appropriateness and neat 
con amore; dexterity. Is there much more left in 
he accom- Mendelssohn's music of .this concerto— 
might any | Unless Mr. Kreisler, as he may be this 
Perhaps the evening, is in the transfiguring vein? 
tvitable por- Pity | | 
ey return to Perhaps those of the audience that had ~ 
SSS im; perhaps ‘their disillusion over Mendelssohn’s con- 
Bere ived by the certo and their mild disappointments over 
, @ him, by his | Mr. Kreisler’s playing of it, had expected | 
ctations, by the impossible after the pussible—but long 
ke perform- | unaccomplished—had been at last achieved, © 
he also had | Liszt’s “Faust Symphony,” by the testi=: 
of his mill- mony of almost every one of its pages t0- 
Ri has for thé the eye that scans them with imagination 
7 hd mastery. and to the ear that hears them with feeling ~ 
| himself in —even though they sound not— has long 
mcerto; and | been a masterpiece in tones, a manifold _ 
,through the and marvelous music-drama, the one trans=” 
spin the mutation of the first part of Gloethe’s poem 
tf with that into another medium that ‘s wholly justi+ © 
| that makeS fed by the outcome. Liszt/ did better his: 
air and hé@ | music by his revision of ‘t in his old age. 
in the light according to ‘which the scores and 
P euphonieS parts of yesterday had been altered; The™ 
endelssohn’s | bass-clarinet does make the motive of 
The music |Faust more grave and scmbre of woe 
» the fancy | than did the original bassoon; the visio 
sre was not, | ef Gretchen does rise more luminously 
hin and the | polgnantly out of the distraught and dis-” 
ers its hol- |sonant music of Mephistophéles’s. world for. 
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LISZT’S “FAUST SYMPHONY” IN aes 
| REVELATION. 


A Performance by Orchestra, Chorus and 
Conductor’ That Transformed It Into 
Veritable and Puissant Music-Drama— 
The Mated Glories of Piece and Playing 
—The Contrasts of Mendelssohn and of | 
Kreisler Not Altogether at His Best 


OR the first time in long recollec- 
tion of Mr. Kreisler’s many appear~- 
ances in Boston,’ the violinist and 
his concerts were measurably ef- 
faced, yesterday afternoon at the Sym- 
phony Concert, by tne music and the per- 
formance that preceded them. Never be 
fore had Liszt’s “Faust Symphony” sound- 


ed upon Bostonian ears as Dr. Muck, the - 


orchestra and the chorus of the Apollo 


Club made it sound. Seldom before had . 


Mendelssohn’s concerto for violin, which 
Mr. Kreisler elected to play, sounded so 
thin, colorless and outmoijed, of another 
musical generation and speech than ours, 
as it did in succession to such a piece en- 


riched by such tonal eloquence. Never be- 
fore, with orchestra, had Mr. Kreisler un- 
dertaken the concerto in Boston; he has 
long been fond of it; he plays it con amore; 
yet, as it seemed yesterday, he accome- 


plished no more witn it than might any | 
violinist of the first rank. Perhaps the | 


nervousness that seems the inevitable por- 
tion of eminent virtuosi when they return to 


the Symphony Concerts beset him; perhaps | 


he was more than usually moved by the 
warmth of the audience toward him, by his 
consciousness of its high expectations, by 
reaction from the emotions of tle perform- 
ance of the symphony which he also had 
just heard; perhaps the strain of his milli- 
tary servite and nis wound has for the 
time lessened his self-poise and mastery. 
Clearly, he was not altogether himself in 
the first movement of the concerto; and 
he was no more than that self through the 
Andante and Finale. He did spin the 
filigree of the last movement with that 
fineness and suppleness of tone that makes 
it as a shining web upon the air and he 
and Dr. Muck were at one in the light 
play of the rhythms and the euphonies 


with which they blended Mendelssohn's 


delicate instrumental voices. The music 
kept the elegance, the charm, the fancy 
of its shimmering surface. There was not, 
there never has been, much within and the 
deftness: of it all ‘nardly veneers its hol- 
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M aeration. pone than slow. song with 
“the gruce of undulating tone, with the gen-— 
tle play of sentiment, with the felicities | 
of rounded phrase and insinuating transl- 
‘tion that were to be expected of him. Yet. 
the music sounded faded and lukewarm, — he 
and the ear heard it as the eye glances 
,down a page of poetry that has ‘out 
lived the time for which it was @rt 
fully and honestly written. Of course, po 
Kreisler was dexterous and elegant with . 
the ‘‘passage-work’’ of the first movement, 
that is to display the virtuoso’s skill, the 
varied voice of his instrument and the | 
.composer’s feeling for them. But the vio- — 
linist, for once, did not fill the listening 
ear with the rhapsodic suggestion of in-— 
|vention and creation at play with them-_ 
selves by which he usually transforms 
such. passages. They remained fioritura 
and cadenza. The insinuating undulation, 
the exquisite softness and smoothness and 
l}sensibility that Mr. Kreisler can give his 
tone, whea he is playing the music Of sen- 
timent and elegance, did serve him well 
through the songful passages of that Wo- 
‘fully miscalled “Allegro Appassionato,’’ and 
Dr. Muck’s accompaniment was like his 
Solo voice. Yet somehow more than one 
listener heard them as he might sit beforé 
one of those ‘‘reconstitutions” of old stages 
and ancient ceremonies that theatres now 
_and then attempt. The music was all there, 
‘jn its true aspect, voice and style, but the. 
life that made it vital to its generation had” 
faded and withered out of it. The philoso= 
-phers of esthetics say ‘that style is the’ 
| fine and sure preservative in the arts. But. 
there must first be something to preserve 
beside amiable appropriateness and neat 
dexterity. Is there much more left inv 
Mendelssohn’s music of .this concerto— 
‘unless Mr. Kreisler, as he may be this 
evening, is in the transfiguring vein? 


Perhaps those of the audiénce that had ~ 
their disillusion over Mendelssohn’s con- ~ 
certo and their mild disappointments over — 
Mr. Kreisler’s playing of it, had expected _ 
the impossible after the possible—but long” 
unaccomplished—had been at last achieved, - 
‘Liszt’s “Faust Symphony,” by the testi= 
mony of almost every one of its pages to | 
the eye- that scans them with imagination | 
and to the ear that hears them with feeling | 
—even though they sound not— has long 
been a masterpiece in tones, a manifold — 
and marvelous music-drama, the one tr mn 
mutation of the first part of Gwoethe’s poem > 
into another medium that is wholly justi 
fied by the outcome. Liszt did better 
music by his revision of ‘t in his old a 
according to owhich the scores and 
parts of yesterday had been altered: The 
-bass-clarinet does make the motive of 
'Faust more grave.and scmbre of yoite” 
than did the original bassvon; the. visic on | 
of Gretchen does rise more luminously and - 
poignantly out of the distraught and dis-— 
sonant music of Mephistophaias Ss. world. for. 





the clarification that Liszt effected in it; 
here and there he has ‘heightened his har- 


monic and imstrumental color; again he 
thas cut away one and another of the pro-— 


lixities to which he was prone 


‘cooler mood of revision, The changes do 


‘better the symphony; but it was not they > 


that made it sound yesterday as it never 
had before 

To Dr. Muck and the orcheStra, severally 
and collectively, go the glory of the deed. 
There were individual distinctions enough 
in the playing—for Mr. Maquarre with the 
part of the first flute; for Mr. Longy with 
the music of the oboe; for Mr. Witek and Mr, 
Férir when violin and viola became nearly 
solo instruments; for the whole group of 
horns; for the whole choir of the brass. 
Yet it was less of them with all their com- 
mand of technique and tone, imagination 
and feeling that the listener thought than 
of the orcheStra as a whole. When a band 
plays this ‘‘Faust Symphony,’’ each and 
every man in it must become as an actor 
in tones—impersonating Faust through the 
first movement; Gretchen through the 
second; Mephistopheles through the third; 
and a spiritualized and acclaiming host 
through the meaSures of the finale. Nay, 
the whole orchestra become actors escaped 
from many a limitation that besets the 
actual player in music-drama on the stage. 
They have not to think of physical semb- 
lance or necessity; there are no require- 


ments of the working theatre t . , 
, lh her eae Ph | other themes that are the voice of her 


meet; they act with tkrir disembodied 
tones. Out of their tones rise the image of 
‘Faust and the stress of his spiritual strug- 
gles; tones call Gretchen to life and to 
her love and her disillusion; set Meph- 
istopheles to his mockeries, whirl his 
train through its tumults and catch Faust 
within them; and tones summon, as no 
Stage might do, the vision of the end. 
Theirs is the disembodied, the sublimated 
esSence of acting, the ideal representation 


Wherein the means are fused—ever-present 


achieve. 


“Faust Symphony.” They were masters 


in the . 


mest . of composition: aud repentant in the | VlCed of Such spirits of the alr as BAe 


|i en. There is t 
another voice and mood; there is a similar 


of the technique and tone, that served them ' 


at every turn and obtruded not one of its 
perfections; they did little miracles of de- 
tail as though they were second and im- 


‘Liszt’s symphony was the ple 


imagination. 


imagined around his ‘‘Dynasts,”’ the 1p 

terious evocations with which Liszt mm 

mons his music-drama into being and tk 

audience into stirred and responsive 

per. The bass Clarinet sounds the moi 

of Faust and he is alive upon the sty, 

Not a theme of Strauss has more vital 

ing and graphic power. The drama, asi 
music-drama at its fullest and finest 

should be, is a drama of spiritual passion 

and conflict. Its essential action is al: 
most all within, and so may music, beyond 
any other expressive means, vision and 
speak it. ‘The first movement of the éym- 
phony is the first act of the drama-—the 
stress and the strivings within Faust’s 
soul; his questionings and his longings; 
his vacillations and his self-tortures; his 
resolutions and his despair; the Sensuous 
and romantic image—Gretchen—that begins 
to haunt~him; the sweeps of passion, of the 
spirit and of the senses, through him; the 
exhaustion at the end that is sensuous 
yielding. 

Similarly the second movement of the 
symphony is the second and contrasting 
act of the music-drama—the act of Gretch- 
like evocation, but of 


vitalizing motive for the girl; there are 


dreams and longings. Out of the first 
movement comes Faust; out of it comes 
the music of the haunting image, made 
now the music of gently ardent passion. 
It is as though the motives of the girl 


flowered under its fertilizing. ... And Faust 


is gone, and Gretchen, forsaken, broods 
wistfully over the memories that are the 


| pale and insistent phantoms of love (or- 
- sworn. 
of music-drama, wherein the spiritual sub- | 
stance escapes all material clog and cloud, 


So softened and so ghost-like be- 
come her motive, and the motives of amor- 
ous ardors and all the music. A whole 


opera may not so vividly and truly evoke 
but ever-invisible—into the end that they | 
The players of the Symphony | 
Orchestra became such actors with Liszt’s | 


Gretchen, or so distill into mind and heart 
the spiritual essence of her loving and 1los- 
ing. It is unhampered, 

The third movement of the symphony, 
again, is the third act of the, music 
drama-—the act of. its hitherto invisible and 
puissant protagonist. Liszt has no need 
to evoke him gradually; he flings “ 
stas® 


treads the imaginary stage. He is in the 
full zest of his triumph; he seems almost 


to snap Faust into his music; he whirls | 


him away, jeering still, into the revels of 


the flends that are now his true com- 


panions, into the play with the courtesans 
that are now his becoming loves. The 
tumult outstrips Berlioz’s pandemonium, 
bites as only Wagner’s in the Venusberg 


was to bite, in the music of that day, with | 


the tang of sensual frenzy. The music 


| seems to hesitate as though it were at the 
| climax to its drama; it quivers with the 
‘vision of Gretchen; it glows radiant with it. 


The shadows close in; the tumult dies; 


the mists of the Brocken lift in the suf-' 


fused chords; and out of the clear glow 


| around as though it were the song of in- | 


visible voices, begins Liszt’s mystical 
pean to the saving woman-soul that he is 
fain to imagine—being a romantic—beats 
down evil under its white feet and sends 
us men who have done it heavenward and 


_our prompting devils down to their un- 
' derworld. 
‘this music has not seemed to make climax | 


More than once in the past, 


to the symphony and the drama. Yester- 
day it seemed as magnificent peroration to 
it, as apocalyptic voices—though they were 
the material voices of the Apollo Club and 
Mr. Draper singing as they have seldom 
sung before—in their hymn of an open- 
heaven to a listening earth. The end of the 
‘fFaust Svmphony”’ stood at last beside 
the close of “Gdétterdimmerune”’ or of 
leita “Fervaal’ and was coequal with 
em, 


This was the music-drama that yester-— 
day, for the first thme to most of those that 
heard and almost saw, Dr. Muck released 
from the pages of Liszt’s symphony where 
these fifty years it has awaited such a sum- 
moning hand. And none before as it 
seemed, has had quite such power to divine, 
amend: and impart it—certainly none that 
we in America have heard in the music. If 
the men of the orchestra were as actors 
in the music-drama by their tones, so in 
his play upon them and in his whole 
achievement with the music was he actor of 
their hundred parts. Yet, as always, when 
he seems most moved, he was in the fullest 
command of himself and of his music as 
though his intellectual and his emotional 
faculties were mated in perfect unity of 
function. On the one side, played his mas-— 
tery of design that can advance a crescendo 


|} and that missed not an anticipatory tremor 
or a first faint glow of the great radiance of 
the final song. On the same side again. 
Was the skill that passed quickly over the 
passages—there are such—in which Liszt's” 
imagination flagged, stressed them never. 
and more than once glamored them; and 
akin was the expert control as in subordin~ 
ate revelation, of the formal virtue, he 
Symphonic corelation of the music. i So 
Of both sides—of mind and imagination 
alike—was the finding of the pace and the 
rhythm, the very intonations, as it seemed, 
that made each motive seem a living 
image, mood, or passion; that quickened 
| or stayed their intricate course; that set 
| them in conflict or in contrast. Of imagi- - 
| nation alone and of the imparting power 
| that it kindles were the superb splendor 
of tone, the sheer magnificence of procla- 
mation, the intensity of contrast, the bold~ 
ness of stride and gesture with which Dr. 
Muck led the first movement along its 
| manifold way. Of both again were the ro- 
mantic beauty with which he suffused the. 
musjc of Gretchen and piteous and won- 
drous both was the conductor’s softening | 
of the music of her memories. The Virgil | 
of the “‘tears of things’’ might have envied | 
him. Of both finally were the rhythmic | 
bite, the incisive clatter, the sheer tonal 
jeer of Mephistopheles’s ironies, the whirl 
of the Brocken frenzy, tossing Faust; and 
of both—and especially of the power—was 
the unfolding of the mounting luminosities | 
and exaltations of the end. Of all these» 
attributes essembled was the baring of 
Faust and Gretchen and Mephistopheles 
to the inmost spirit that the music gave 
them, and then the new creation of them 
till they lived again in their passion and” 
their fate within it. As Liszt wrought and 
imagined, so, in turn, Dr. Muck wrought 
and imparted—a conductor unsurpassed in 
our day in symphonic music, but a greater 
still in. symphonic music that is also 
music-drama. H. T. Boe 
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SKETCHES: Suite for Orchestra 


iad 


pulsive nature to them; they glowed with 
imagination and fire, with poetry and power 
| and controlled them to do their communi- | 
| Cating office; and above all, they were the 


voice of Dr. Muck as he was the voice of 
Liszt. . 


Mephistopheles on his imaginary 
chortling and clattering out his ironies and 
denials, now almost jaunty in his inton* 
tions with them, now snapping them jnto 
biting rhythm and incisive phrase. It wi 
a master-stroke—and a stroke hardly to 
dared in the actual theatre—to make hi 
the diabolical negation of all that had gol 
before and that he had prompted, to # 
him to the derision and the’ distortion ¢ 
the music of the struggling and yieldis 
Faust. A Mephistopheles worthy of # 
name and not unworthy of Goethe 


So that it seems like the creation of music, or full Orchestra, ‘‘Karelia’’ op. 10 
emotion, exaltation and climax sweeping : 
the hearer into it; that can order the course OF TUONELA Legend from the Fin- 
of a whole symphony so that it shall seem °:; ‘‘Kalevala’’ 

to rise upon itself from the least of its be- 
sinnings to its uttermost end. On the same 
side played the mastery of detail that could 
make a modulation in Faust’s movement 
Seem like a gesture or a glance, a phrase 
dart like an impulse, a progression cut like 
& Spiritual twinge; or that melted euphony 
into euphony in the-movement of Gret¢hen 


 nteentetemtenen t 


Symphonic Poem for Orchestra, op.26 


For the conductor was on his native and 
Stimulating heath again, as he had never 
been before in such length and degree since 


he first came to the Symphony Concerts. 
He was leading again in music-drama; 
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| Seen anaes OF PLEASING 
CONTRAST PERFORMED 


— 


A “Revised” Faust and Mendelssohn's 
The Apollo Club 


Chorus Sings, 


Concerto — 


PROGRAMME. 
Liszi—A Faust Symphony. 
Chorus from the Apollo Club. 

Mr. Paul Draper, tenor. 
Mendelssohn—Concerto in E minor for violin. 
Mr. Fritz Kreisler, soloist. 

The ‘Faust Symphony,” heard in Boston 
several times—indeed, it was performed 
here with chorus before cur orchestra was 


-founded—underwent a change at Liszt's 


veins. 


“it: It is a “‘musical nightmare’”’ 


hands during one of his last visits to Wag- 
ner’s home in Bayreuth. The composer, 
eveli as did the philosopher of the poem, 
poured a new elixir of life into his F aust’s 
It was this rejuvenated symphony 
that Dr. Muck, the orchestra and i0 mem- 
bers of the Apollo Club presented to a Bos- 
ton audience for the first time yesterday 
afternoon at Symphony Hall. 

The original score of the work was stolen 
from Liszt and there were, at that time, 


Se ee ee nt © 886s eee a Se ee 


those who wished it had never been re- 


covered. The ‘‘elect’’ here have hardly re- 
ceived the earlier Faust Symphony with 
faver—nay with even the tolerance they 
have graciously extended to far more 
mediocre work—if we are to judge from the 
following gentle encomiums bestowed upon 
- ‘vulgarly 
Dlatant’’; ‘‘a fantastic composition’; ‘‘a 
miracle, of dulness"’; ‘‘musical spasms”; 
“desperately wearisome’; ‘a _ colossal 
bore’, and last, but not least, this gem of 
criticism—‘‘It has great color, thought, 
imagination, but it is dull.” ‘‘Dead for a 
ducat Horatio!’’ But behold, the resilient 
“Faust’’ appears once more for a hearing 
and will live long after our little pens have 
ceased to write for, or against, it. 

Liszt, beginning his career with a kiss 


‘from Beethoven, acclaimed in Europe as 
‘King of pianists, a dazzling virtuoso, died 


ol 


without receiving the prize he most dearly 
desired—recognition as a great composer. 
With unusual fortitude a complaint rarely 
passed his lips though once, during a re- 
hearsal in the Bayreuth opera house, Wag- 
ner turned to him and said: ‘‘Now, papa, 
comes a theme which I got from you.” 
Liszt replied bitingly: ‘‘Then one will at 
least hear it’’—and we have heard it, to- 
day, at the beginning of the Faust Sym- 
phony! The work is intensely moderm in 
accenting color, rather than form, In_its 


variety of poetic moods it is the forarun- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ner of modern symphonic tendencies; stim- 
ulating later men by its original tlse of 
thematic material, orchestral color and 
rhythmic inventiveness, and remainis stil] 
unsurpassed by later works of the same 
class. . 

The “symphony” is not an embodiment 
in tone of Goethe’s poem, but, rather, 
Liszt's own conception and characteriza- 
tion in the terms of another art of the 
three distinctive figures of Faust, Gretchen 
and Mephistopheles, with a closing apo- 
theosis of the ‘‘woman-soul’”’ by the “‘cho- 
rus Mysticus.” 


The first movement pictures Faust the 
world-weary searcher; racked by doubt; 
perplexed, querulous even, at the futility 


'of his efforts to attain the goal. A mas- 


oer ee 


' genius. 


terly orchestra picture of the struggles of 
the unhappy philosopher. The blightineg 
storm of pessimism is gradually dissolved. 
the inquiry theme loses its first strained, 
distorted form and soothed by the gentle 
influence of the presence of Gretchen “‘al- 
fettuoso poco andante’’ the music takes 
on hues of content, joy, pride as Faust 
triumphs over himself, breaking into an 
exultant march—full orchestra, yet tie 
movement ends with sad inquiry. 

There are some barren places in this 
movement. 

The second movement, ‘‘Gretchen, 
troduced by a musing prelude of flutes and 
clarinets—not especially noteworthy—lead- 
ing to music pure and tender, characteriz- 
ing the maiden, modestly sung by oboe tv 
viola accompaniment and growing in love- 
liness until, when taken up by the clarinet, 
it becomes idyllic in its beauty. A repeti- 
tion of the theme, glowing now and enio- 
tional, leads to the entrance of Faust with 
the familiar motive of the first ‘‘tone- 
picture,’’ but now imbued with the con- 
tentment of his love for Marguerite. ‘The 
movement ends with those entrancing har- 
monies of orchestration which Wagner 
knew how to use later in his own work! 

The last movement, ‘‘Mephistopheles,’ 
unequalled of its kind, is a masterpiece ot 
Here is no lack of inspiration. The 
orchestra seethes and crackles with male- 


$9 


'volent irony, turning the Faust theme into 


wry, distorted shapes. We know the pic- 
colo is the instrument of Hades, but we 
never expected the innocent bassoon to 
speak in a voice raucous with sardonic 


| irony, startling in effect, the voice of Satan 


| himself! 


Sinister timbres course through 


‘the instruments; the Faust theme deformed 


in rhythm, intervals, orchestration, is 


‘whirled into blasphemous tumult, brough! 


'chen symbol. 


to a sudden stop by shimmerings of light 
in the violins and the appearance of the 
3retchen motive in the oboe. The furious 
storm breaks out once more and is stilled 
forever by the reappearance of the Gret- 
The majestic tones of the 


‘trombones are heard fortissimo;: an ex- 


pectant pause, then the solemn upliftine 
tones of organ and chorus singing ‘Alles 
Verganliche,’’ slowly mounting in wonde 

ful heavenward ascent, broken by the en- 
trance of the tenor solo singing ‘‘the wo- 
man-soul draws us onward.’ The ‘“‘trans- 


is in- | 


) ‘Symphony 


ia 


| ignored, 
' music have expressed themselves in words 
| strong either of dispraise or enthusiasm. 


eee fore for Suite 624, 


port’’ can never be sustained here without 
a. Jos pb of rarest musical beauty. This, 
with ‘all his earnestness, Mr. Draper does 
not possess. The work ends in a climax, 
superb in its majesty and power. 

The attention is kept alert, the pulses 
high throughout the course of this ex- 
traordinary masterpiece. It warms the 
blood, stirs the imagination, enwraps 
and_whirls one along in the intensity of 
its mood and copious flow of changing 


| harmonies and dissonances. We neither 


sit aloof in ennui nor, in mere cerebral 
admiration for cunningly turned phrases, 
or clever orchestration. Here is the com- 
plete Liszt with all his characteristics in- 
delibly marked, to be liked or disliked, 
abhorred or revered. He is too strong to be 
or tolerated, so true lovers of 


Are there fiaws in the masterpiece? WN 


SYMPHO 


ff kaka b~ 157 
'Liszt’s ‘Faust’ Symphony Never 
Heard Here Before in Full 


Beauty—Kreisler Plays. 


> 
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aoubt, but there are spots on the sun and 


Wwe do not cavil! 

. That ‘a masterpiece may need only be 
interpreted, to be condemned,” will never 
be said of yesterday’s performance, Dr. 
Muck gave a superb reading of the work, 
moulding. its every phrase into the most 
expressive form; each tessera, clean cut 


'in itself, contributory to the line, color 
and mass of the whole marvelous mosaic, 
| & poetic-psychologic rhapsody. 


The chorus 
was. excellent in volume and quality. 
Fortunate indeed is a composer to have 
his work given in such superb fashion. 
Fortunate the audience to have oppor- 


tunity to hear such performance of the | 


music, Never was a conductor more “en 
rapport’ with a work: never an audience 
more appreciative! 

With Kreisler we embarked ona voyage 
to the musical antipodes of Liszt—the Men- 
delssohn violin concerto. 
of the colossus of Weimar could not be ef- . 
faced by the transparent stream of Men- | 
delssohn’s harmonies. The art af Mr. 
‘Croisler finally triumphed, compelling with 
sweet insistence an attentive ear. Only a 
violinist of his genius could, under the cir- 
cumstances, have so succeeded, Before the 

“andante” was reached we were completely 


| under the spell of his magic bow evoking , 


harmonies of sweet tranquility trembling 
at times to the verge of ecstasy. The 
tricksy, elf-like theme of the ‘brilliant 
“allegro” sparkled with increased rapidity 
to a presto finale clear in its fingering. 
The violinist was most enthusiastically 
welcomed and applauded. He returns to. 
us with the wizardry of old ennobled by a 
breadth of intuitive sympathy which adds 
to the personal note of the voice of hu- 
manity. Bd... 
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ATURDAY NIGHT SYMPHONY TICKETS 
os for sale*—-Excellent seats in second row 0 
first balcony, left, near stage, Address V.B.J » 
Boston Transcript: or tel. Camb, 1854-4. 


FOR SALE 


y Rehearsal Ticket- 


lor C 4. Price $18. Apply Cambridge | 
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At first the image | 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The 10th Public Rehearsal of the Bos- 
: ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
seo in Symphony Hall. A male chorus 
from the Apollo Club and Mr. Paul 
| Draper, tenor, assisted in the perform- 
| ance of the symphony. Mr. Fritz Kreis- 
ler, violinist, was the soloist. The pro- 
_§ram consisted of Liszt’s ‘Faust’ Sym- 


phony and Mendelssohn’s concerto for 
the violin. 


There have been performances of 
| Liszt’s symphony in Boston, with and 

without the*final chorus, during the last 
_385 years, but the music was never heard 
here in its full *beauty and dramatic 
power until yesterday. Nor was this due 
to the fact that Dr. Muck conducted 
.from a score revised by Liszt a few 
years before his death, a score that 
hitherto had not been used in a concert 
hall and knows no publisher. 
| The glory is to Dr. Muck himself and 

the superb instrument on which he 

played, an instrument that included a 

chorus, which had been well prepared, 

and in the performance showed fine tonal 

’ quality and impressive volume. Dr. 

Muck was the first to make us realize 

and appreciate the organic whole, the 

imposing structure, the close relation- 
ship between the three movements, the 
dramatic characterization of Faust, 

Gretchen, Mephistopheles; and for. the 

‘first time the final chorus had marked 

significance. 

. Not only was there constant evidence f 

‘of the infinite pains taken in the re-' 

hearsal of the symphony; there wee 
¢ the poetic, the dramatic, the imagi 
tive, ruling spirit that vivified the hep 
and. removed all thought of pedagogic 

Tr , 

The symphony is not so familiar that | 
an audience would easily note the ex- — 
cisions, changes and strengthening of 
voices.in the revision. Musicians them- 
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scores. yersion of yesterday there picture of Mendels 


is more color; “voices that otherwise Beardsley, priggish, impeccable, ready 


were obscured came to a_ hearing; 
measures of irritating repetition were 
omitted. 

| For the first time within our recollec- 
tion the music itself made a deep im- 
pression on the audience. Maeterlinck 
in his essay on Silence remarks: ‘“‘It 
is idle to think that by means of Words 
‘any real communication can ever pass 
from one man to another.’’ Music such 
as the Faust symphony fills this silence; 
it speaks the truth that otherwise would 
remain unspoken, In comparison with 
|Liszt’s characterization of Goethe's 
|figures in the mighty drama, how paltry 
‘and contemptible appear the singing 
| puppets of opera. It might be said that 
Liszt’s maiden is more the ideal Gretch- 
en than Goethe’s. The themes alone 
evoke a vision of pure and pathetic 
| maidenhood. The first movement por- 
preys the inquiring, philosophic Faust, 
restless with the restlessness that vainly 
Seeks satisfaction. It matters not 
Whether Liszt borrowed the idea of 
Mephistopheles’s bitter mockery of the 
Faust motives from Berlioz’s ‘‘Hpisode 
in the Life of an Artist.’’ Here he went 
beyond the earlier master. The meta- 
morphoses are the expression of the 
Spirit that denies; they are the Fiend’s 
arch-mock; witness the satanic irony in 
the transformation of Faust’s triumphal 
motive, first given in its splendor to the 
brass; afterwards debased, humbled in 
the dust. 

It would be impertinent after this 
amazing performance for one still ob- 
sessed by the symphony to speak of its 
historical importance, of its influence 
on Wagner in opera; of its influence on 
symphonic writers of modern and ultra- 
modern schools, There is musfc by Liszt 
that is sheer bombast; music that in 
sentiment is mawkish, puling; music 
that has the glitter and the sawdust of 
the circus; music that is artificially and 
pretentiously naive. For Liszt wrote 


| 


to talk affably with Queen Victoria’s 
consort or to make a neat sketch of an 
admired view on the smoothest Bristol 


| poard. 


There will be no concerts next week. | 
The program of Jan. 15-16 will be as 
follows: Brahms, Symphony in C minor; 
Fried, Prelude and Double Fugue for 
strings; Adagio and Scherzo for wind 
instruments, two harps and kettle-| 
drums; Mozart, Overture to ‘The: 
Magic Flute.” | 


FAUST’ SYMPHONY 
TIRS ENTHUSIASM 


\ eal pe 4 JS 
Dr. Muck Reads Great Liszt 


Composition in Peer- 
less Manner. 
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Liszt's ‘‘Faust’”’ Symphony, with 
which yesterday afternoon's Symphony 
concert opened, was a whole concert 
in itself. It was a case of Liszt at his | 
best and the orchestra at its best. The! 
players fairly outdid themselves, thanks | 
to Dr. Muck’s magnetic leadership. Of | 


| the three movements, Faust, Gretchen | 


much, and no composer has the birth-'| 


right of plenary inspiration. The 
“Faust” symphony puts Liszt among 
the immortals. 
Mr, Kreisler was warmly welcomed. 
It is to be regretted that he chose Men- 
delssohn’s concerto. It is not one of the 
war-horses on which he rides securely 
to glory. Yesterday his performance of 
the first movement was rather perfunc- 
tory. In the remaining pages he showed 
‘qualities that have made him famous, 
and yet the music seemed as something 
exterior, not intimate, not convifcing. 
This, perhaps, was not so much the 
fault of the admirable violinist as it was 
that of the composer. The violinists 
say that the concerto !s wonderfully 
made. They mean—for the violin. No 
doubt it Is finely contrived, laboriously 


polished. The expression is smug. The | 


miusic recalis an old portrait of Men-— 
delssohn with his genial smile—when he 
“was not listening to the music of an-| 


and Mephistopheles, the latter two are | 
rather the more attractive. Gretchen 
in particular is wonderfully beautiful 
music and brought out the great quali- 
ties of the orchestra and its solo possi- 
bilities in a most fascinating and con- 
vincing manner. The orchestra was as- 
sisted by some two score or more sing- | 


ers from the Apollo Club and Paul 
Draper, tenor. Exceptional enthusiasm 
at its close brought Dr. Muck to the 
front many times, and finally resulted 
in players and singers sharing in the 
audience’s tribute. 

The other number of the afternoon, 
Méendelssohn’s concerto for _ violin, 
brought Fritz Kreisler as soloist. Mr. 
Kreisler was most cordially received 
and played like the great arttist that 
he is, yet one could not help wishing 
he had chosen a greater number for 
his appearance. Enthusiasm that bor- 
dered on an ovation followed _ the 
number, | 


| 


i— stood on an incomparable height. 


~ GREATEST 


TRIUMPH 


Post mae ok. 15° 


Gives Masterly Read- 


ing of Liszt’s “Faust” 


—K reisler, Soloist 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Yesterday afternoon, at the public 
Boston Symphony | most significant tonal creations of the 


rehearsal of the 


Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, | 


i 


| music, 


place in the very front rank of such or- 
ganizations in the world, It. was. de- 
sired that no effort or expense should | 
be spared to secure leaders worthy of 
the band and of the ideals of its 
founder and maintainer. . Of those who 
have led the Boston orchestra, Dr. 
Muck probably stands at the head. His 
sterling musicianship, his commanding 
personality, his superb control of the. 
orchestra, have enforced the realiza- 
tion of his purposes and standards. But 
the spell of yesterday’s performance 
was due to more than exceptional abil- 
ity as a leader and musicianship, or the 
most admirable skill and co-operation 
on the part of the players. It was an 
occasion wnen a great musician, con- 


‘| secrating evéry energy and every per- 


ception in him to his task, récreated the 
with the composer. 


Its Greatness Revealed 


Under Dr. Muck’s baton the sym- 
phony of Liszt made an astonishing 
impression. At last it stood revealed 
in the full measure of .its: greatness, 
a prophetic masterpiece, one of the 


late 19th century. Never before in the 
experience of the hearer was Liszt at. 


the patrons of these concerts experi: | once so articulate and so loftily elo- 


enced a performance of Liszt’s “Faust” 
symphony like no other performance 
of the work that had ever taken place 


in this city, and like very few per-y 


formances of any work given in 
American concert halls. For the effect 
of this performance, upon the most 
indifferent hearer, one must search for 
a comparison among the festival plays 
and performances given occasionaliy 


! 


quent. Without doubt some of this 


¢% articulateness and this surpassing elo-~ 
| 


in historic auditoriums of Europe. The | 


nervous, prosperity-ridden 
seldom knows stich moments. Here 
we are accustomed to performances 


of great technical brilliancy, to a few 5 
symphony, 


orchestras of the very first rank, to 


world-famous singers and virtuosi, of 


whom we are hyper-critical, but 11 
is seldom given us to attend an occa- 


sion when the most indifferent listen-| 


er, as well as the most absorbed inter- 
preter, is prostrate, for that hour at 
least, in the presence of art. 


ee ee 


DR. MUCK’S ACHIEVEMER? 
Interpreting this symphony, Dr. Muck | 


fore such an achievement his greatest. 


accomplishment on any previous occa- 
‘slon seems pale. 


The conductors of the 


American | | 


Be- = 


‘not extensive. 


quence was due to the fact that for 
the first time anywhere the “Faust” } 
symphony was performed in the latest 
version of the work, which Liszt com- 
pleted, as Dr. Muck was informed, 
about 1883. 
Dr. Muck, in 1912, discovered the cor- 
' rected score of the ‘‘Faust’”’ symphony 
in Wagner’s library at Wahnfried. He 
was given permission to perform this 
version, and it seems that with the 


Peper gratifying forethought he _ re- 


served the first performance for Boston, 


Adds the Bass Clarinet 


Liszt’s emendations are said to be 
They consist in the 
addition of the bass clarinet to Liszt’s 
table of instruments employed for the 
in the rescoring of some 
passages, and in a number of not very 
extensive excisions, and in the exten- 


‘sion of a passage in the last move- 


iment. The work has, -however, unless 
the memory of the writer is wholly at 
fault, been made more brilliant in its 
coloring, more distinct in the contrast- 
ing of voices and tone-colors, and more 
concise. Some passages of repetition, 
pure and simple, have been removed, 
and the most important change, per- 
haps, is that the Gretchen music in 
the finale, which has been extended 
somewhat and made more impressive. 
This much for the letter. Dr. Muck 
conveyed the spirit as has no conduc- 


4 tor before him. 


It has been easy for those disposed 
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viction. 


‘movement of a Wagnerish tinge, -are 





that way to/ 


miration “for the subtlety and modernity 


of many passages of the ‘‘Faust’” sym- 
phony, but the admiration on the part 
of the average concert-goer has eeen | 
rather dutiful and skin-deep than a 
matter of genuine and deep-seated con- 
: Yesterday all of the music 
seemed inevitable.and unalterable. 


Strikingly Developed 


The themes themselves, in the first 





uncommonly expressive, but never be- 
fore had their development and trans- 
formation been made so intelligible and 
so striking. It is such performanzes | 
which explain the prevalence of Liszt! 
on the concert platform. How he has 
endured, and yet how long he has had) 
to wait for his reward! With what 
originality and what daring did he com- 
pose his later works. The ‘Faust’ 
symphony, consisting of three character 
sketches, ‘‘Faust,” “Gretchen,” *‘Mephis- 
topheles,’’ picture these characters, 
associates them, with a magic that the 
most gifted commentator on Goethe’: | 
poem might stand confounded before, 
Faust, his aspirations, his passions, his 
doubts, his romanticism, is portrayed in 
every phase of his being. 





The Gretchen movement is one of the }; 
moments when Liszt, for a_ rarity, | 
achieves a genuine simplicity. Nothing || 


more naive, and more subtly touched 
with sensuous longing than this music! 
Nothing could be finer in the modern 
musical art, or more cunningly weld- 
ed together, than that portion of the 
Gretchen movement, which suggests the 
vision of Faust, and the longing for lost 
delights, the supreme tenderness of one 
who has given all. Then.it is impos- 


sible to avoid superlatives in speaking }: 


of the final movement, where the in- 
fluence of Berlioz is most perceptible. 
It might be better to say, where Liszt 
comes nearest to Berlioz in his subject 
matter and in his style. There is the 
masterly irony: and scorn with which 
the motives that illustrate phases’ of 
Faust character are parodied by thé or- 
chestra. There is the rebuking music 
ot Marguerite, and foilowing another 
storm of mockery and denial, the ‘‘cho- 
rus mysticus,”’ 


| Apollo Club in Chorus 


This passage was sung by the Apollo| — 


Club and Mr. Paul Draper was the solo 
singer. Aside from the fact that a cho- 
rus of twice the number of male voices 
could easily be used in this conclusion 
against the heavy orchestration, the 
performance of the singers was more 
than creditable, and will probab‘y be 
still better this evening. Mr. Draper 
did all that could be done with his vo- 
cal material to carry out the. wishes 
of conductor and composer, and this 
was much... Dr. Muck was indeed the 
soul and the brains of the performance 
and his very back said more than the 


we 


murmur respectful ad-]] ma 
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jority of the wiliing faces in front 
him. The reception of the work told 
more than words. When the last chord 
had sounded there was a, second of ab- 
solute silence, and then the conductor, 
stormily applauded, was recalled again 
and again to the stage. It is not to the 
detriment of the soloist of the after- 
noon, and it is a very good sign for the 
popularity and understanding of great 
orchestral music, that the conductor, 
and hence the symphony, were ap- 
piauded even more than Mr. Fritz 
Kreisler. 


Kreisler the Soloist 


Mr. Kreisler played the Mendelssohn 
violin concerto. It was as though -he 
had been listening back of the stage to 
Liszt’s music, and as though he him- 
self felt how small a violin concerto, 
especially of the very fine but conven- 
tional workmanship of Mendelssohn, 
showed by the side of the great tone 
poem. For Mr. Kreisler, who  per- 
formed in an excellent manner, usually - 
makes a much deeper impression than 
he did on this occasion, and the con- 
certo, of which the last two movements 
were the most effective, has been pre- 
sented here to better advantage. That 
is all right. Mr. Kreisler is not nearly 
so much in need of public appreciation 
as Liszt’s symphony, and it is well 
that many who came to applaud a 
justly esteemed virtuoso should have 
stayed, figuratively speaking, to pray 
before a great work of art. It was a 
performance which will be talked of 
for a long time to come, a performance 
which must have meant the realization 
of many things, the reward of many 
labors, to Major Higginson, listening 
in his chair. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


” fi fan. 2f lS 
Fritz Kreisler Welcomed 


With Enthusiasm. 


Liszt's ‘Faust’ Symphony in Revised 
Form for First Time. 


Although yestefday’s program at the 
Symphony concert consisted of only two 
numbers, a somewhat revised form of 
the ‘‘Faust’”? symphony by Liszt and the 
appearance of Fritz Kreisler as a solo- 
ist made the event one of unusual inter- 
est in the series. Liszt composed the 
symphony about 60 years ago and three 
years later ve a chorus to the finale. 
Some 30 years ago he made changes, | 
chiefly in the orchestration, and this | 


score Dr Muck found at Bayreuth in | 
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1912. The work in the revised state was 


he OA, 


performed yesterday for the first time 


Club, Paul Draper, tenor soloist, as- 
sisted.. 

Three principal characters of Goethe's 
‘Faust’? are symbolized in the music, 
Faust, Gretchen and Mephistopheles, the 
representative themes, as is generally 
the case in musical picturing, indicating 
prominent phases of man or woman as 
the case may be. And any one familiar 
with the Faust legend can easily con- 
jure up personal attributes of each out- 
lined in .eautiful melodic form. 

The symphony, in parts and as a 
whole, is well known to concert patrons, 
and the changes in the scoré heard yes- 
terday doubtless improved’the portions 
revised, and to musicians and students 
these changes were specially interesting. 

The general scheme has not been <al- 
tered, but the orchestration has in some 


cases been developed more fully, and a | 


new instrument is introduced. 

The character motifs are splendid ex- 
amples of ‘‘musical visualizing,’’ for the 
changes in the moods of the three per- 
sonages are worked out in a score teem- 
ing with beautiful orchestral combina- 
tions, 

Faust’s passion, intermingled with 
Mephisto music; her innocence, tender- 
ness, devotion, despair.‘and redemption, 
and the diabolism of the arch fiend are 


Gretchen’s pure love and mocked in = 


e 


pending fate cropping out frequently in . benefit. 
the masures allotted to the heavier in-| 


strumental choirs. 
The performance deserves high praise, 


the orchestra conquering with its ore: t 


skill the many difficulties in the score. 
The club sang the chorus’ with good 


effect and Mr Draper’s solo work was | 


commendable. The audience gave more 
than the traditional perfunctory ap- 
plause. 

Judging from the applause showered 
upon Fritz Kreisler before and during 
his performance, this great artist was 
to many the principal attraction of the 
afternoon. He was heard in the lovely 
Mendelssohn E minor concerto for 
violin, 

At his recent recital in this city 
Kreisler demonstrated that his art was 
as wonderfully appealing as ever; some~ 
thing that sways auditors at will and 
which fortunately for the lovers of 
music has met with no deterioration by 
reason of war’s demands. 

The beauty of tone, celerity of execu- 
tion, breadth and authority of interpre- 
tation and ever varying shades of ex- 
pression were still in evidence through- 
out his performance. 


Of course the brilliant cadenza and | present form, 
dazzling arpeggios and the dashing coda |! 
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will be Kreisler's only appearance with 
orchestra in Boston this year. 


Draper will sing the tenor solo. 


: i see 
From a historical point of view this 
‘performance of the “Faust’’ symphony 


will be notable, for Dr Muck will play 
practically a new version of the sym- 
phony which was made by the composer 
during the last years of his life; 


Two years ago last Summer while Dr ' 
Muck was in Bayreuth he was going | 
through the library of Wahnfried, the 


home of the Wagner family, and ran 
across a score of the “‘Faust’’ symphony 
which was full of changes and emenda- 


tions in the hand of the composer him-. 
self. Making inquiries, Siegfried Wag-. 


ner informed.Dr Muck that in one’ of 


his last visits to Wahnfried in the mid- ' 


dle 80s Liszt in looking over the score 


of this symphony decided that he could. 
set forth vividly, the background of im- | make considerable chan 


The changes run through all four 
movements. They. consist partly in the 


'elimination ef repetitions, partly in the. 
manner of scoring, while there is some | 


quite new material in it. 


Siegfried Wagner: gave Dr. Muck per- | 


mission to make a copy of the score. 
There dre only two copies of this re- 
vised version, one in Bayreuth and the 
other in the library of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The symphony was 
last played here during the engagement 
of r Fiedler. . 

In the autobiography by Wagner 
which was made public several years 
azo as “‘My Life’ (Dodd, Mead Co, 
New: York), we read of his disapproval 
ot the choral ending of this symphony. 
Liszt arrived at Zurich to visit’ him Oct 


"13. 1856. He had finished his ‘‘Faust and 


Dante’”” symphony. Wagner found it 
“nothing short of marvelous to hear hign 
Nay them on the piano from the score.’’ 

agner criticis the ending of the 
Dante symphony. Liszt agreed with 
him and promised it should be go, not- 


iwithstanding the wish of “the Princess’ 


(Wittgenstein), who had favored the 


For the ‘“Faust’’ Wa er had the 


of the finale aroused the greater en- |}, Warmest praise. “If anything had con- 
thusiasm; but the passionate themes of | vincéd me of the man’s matory and 
the first movement and the allegro of }'poetical powers of conception, it was 


the last exerted an appeal almost as 
potent. A masterly interpretation that 
seemingly was without a flaw. There 
will be no concerts this week, the ‘or- 


chestra being away on tour. 


set ite fet ah. un 
© 2 oboe. rte The 10th Symphony’ 

Liszt’s rogram, which will, 
rT 9 be played next Fri- . 
New” Faust day afternoon and 


is 

Symphon Saturday evening, 
A ¥ re. in many respects the 
most important that Dr Muck will give 
this season. It consists of two num- 


the original ending of the ‘Faust’ sym 
phomy.. in which the delicate fragrance 
of a last reminiscence of Gretchen over- 
powers everything, without arresting 
the attention by a violent disturbance: 
The greater his distress then to learn 
later that not only had the original end- 
ing of the “‘Dante’’ been preserved, but 
‘even the delicate ending of the ‘Faus 












symphony, which appealed to me go 
particularly: had Ro changed, in a 
manner better calculated to. ce an 


effect. by the introduction of a chorus, 


and this was exac of my re- 
lations to Lisz aan to hie Trend. Mame 
line Wittgenstein.” 





bers, the ‘Faust’ symphony of Franz. 
Liszt, and Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, 
which Fritz Kreisler will play. This | 


In the performance of the “aust” 
_ Symphony the’ orchestra will have the 
assistance of 80 voices from the Apollo’ 
Club for the choral ending. Mr Pail 


ges in it to its. 

























































Conductor Muck and 
-Kreisler Heroes of Rare 
Symphony Concert. 


quent, is 

‘Trelaxed his hand only at the end with 

Scheinpflug’s overture to a Shakspearean 
; comedy. 
ff~ jers in New York hopes for the passing of 
., |this 
ritz in Boston with twenty-four concerts at his 
command Dr. Muck can forbear and dis- 
tribute Sibelius and Reznicek between two 
programmes. 
ten, and if he would play ali the pieces 
that he 
them in exacting array. 
Either one of the two attractions at trast. enough and t@Q spare 


continued with -Reznicek’s tone- 
“Schlomih,” which, however elo- 
heavily stressed music, and he 


Amusingly, one of the review- 


“stern mood’ in the conductor. Here 


In New York he has but 


wishes he must sometimes set 
Yet there is con- 


between Sibe- 


this week’s Symphony concerts would lius’s and Reznicek’s music. 
suffice to make a phenomenal success. 


It is safe to say 
symphonic feature of 


Liszt’s “Faust Symphony,” 
version of which was played in 
yesterday for the first time, and 
the leading soloist of the year is i 
who yesterday played 


Kreisler, 
Mendelssohn concerto 


certs. The concerto 


Symphony program every few 
since 1882, but it has had no other such Waly 
gifted interpreter as this crown prince whole composition. 


éf living violinists. 


The result of this rare combination of jtg peauties are created. by 
attractions was'a succession of ovations ¢,,,4damental 


the 
season 


that 


the is 


the 
in KE minor 


has 


chief ¥ 


New York had heard the Symphony a 
ear and a half ago, when Mr. Damrosch 


and his orchestra played it for the first 


the revised ti 


America W 
-hat,of the reviewers have hardiv a kind word 


“discloses a picture of a good man laboring 
for prodigiously, ; 
the first time at the Symphony con- without art, not without feeling, 
been on a ‘without ideas. The influence of Strauss— 
years himself as much a 


mes in America. ‘‘Schlemihl,’’ however, 
as wholly new to its audiences, and most 
“The compoSition,’ says The Sun, 
intellect, not 
but alas! 


not without 


‘demnition product’ as 
Dad. on the city wall—lies upon ‘the 
Its uglinesses are of 


the familiar stopped trumpet variety, and 


permitting 
harmonies to emerge occa- 


yesterday. Dr. Muck and the orchestra .ionally from the general refuse heap.” 


received one 


after the extraordinarily 


fine performance of Liszt’s masterwork, 


which may be described as 


| without words; 


an opera 


and Kreisler received 


another after his masterly performance 
|of the capital concerto that Mendelssohn 


wrote for 
years ago. 


On the whole, this tenth program of i 


The 
piece. 
“Scohlemihl’’ 


'* seventy 42mo 
Ferdinand David * se y heard it last spring and again 


n Boston. 


A pretentious and bombastic attempt of 
commonplace imitator of Strauss, says 
Times in curt dismissal of the whole 
And so forth and so onward. Yet 
stirred an innocent admiration 
ng not a few of the ‘‘provincials’’ who 
| last week 
4 aa 
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the season, which will be repeated to- Oe ens & ions, ‘iameiened 
night, has aroused more interest and ALB}IIOIS PY yUuspIseid 944 1 


more enthusiasm than Symphony Hall 
has witnessed sinde Dr. Muck came to 
Boston. Two absolutely sold-out houses 


prove the interest and 


the two ovations 


given yesterday proved the enthusiasm. 
In the performance of the LisZt num- 
ber, which is divided into three tone 


pictures, called 
and “‘Mephistopheles,”’ 


assisted by, Paul Draper, 
and the Apollo Club. 


soloist, 
assistants won a fair 


‘“Faust,’’ 


“Gretchen” 
the orchestra is 
the tenor 
These 
share of the ap- 


plause yesterday for their sympathetic 


and skilful singing. 


The symphony: is 


filled with lyric beauties and graphic 


‘orchestral effects. 
“Chorus mysticus,”’ 


reading of the 


example of the conductor's art. 


The vocal part is a 
; with 
into the dramatic finale. 
symphony was a perfect. 


fitting 
Muck’s 


solo, 
Dr. 


kKreis- 


ler’s beautiful performance crowned a 


Dr. Muck laid an unusual and ex 


“fron Endurance” ~3 Aare. Dee, vi 
wpon the audience that 


programms 


concert of remarkable merit. 


ting 
eard 


him and the Symphony Orchestra in New 


York last evening. 
lius’s fourth symphony, 


He began 


with Sibe- 
hard music to 
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v weeew waesavsUiil AAU LIVILAVULAVIS LIiVen vVuvowse 
of a few seasons past. But as every one 
knows, it is not sufficient, in or out of 
the concert-hall, that apparel should be 
in the current mode. It is also essential 
that it should be worn according to cur- 
rent “form.’’ Hence, it is imperative to 
add that, by the example of Miss Bori 
last Sunday, the muff should be discarded 
as the concert progresses and the singer 
warms to her work and that she then ap- 
pears gloveless. Furthermore, it is to be 
observed that that glass of sartorial cor- 
rectness, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, wears 
now a morning and now 4 frock coat on 
Friday afternoons at Symphony Hall. 
Acute observers have even noted that the 
morning coat goes with a programme that 
the conductor enjoys himself, while the 
frock coat—appropriately—accompanies one 
that he has chosen from sense of duty. 
Thus does the “artistic temperament” of 
Dr. Muck have its play even in his gar- 
ments. 


M 


_ ters of the Apollo Club. 
| tion, 


\ :" 


ys 
An Audience at the Symphony Concert of 
Saturday Stirred as It Has Rarely Been 
in Long Memories—The Bettered Violin- 
ist 


R KREISLER was more nearly him- 
self than he had been on Friday af- 
ternoon when he repeated Mendels- 
soRhn’s concerto for violin before an au- 
dience that had evidently come in high 
expectation of his playing of it and in as 
high of the performance of Liszt’s ‘‘Faust 
Symphony” by Dr. ‘Muck and the orches- 
tra. For once—and yet it is no so unfami- 
liar a happening at Symphony Hall—the 
box. office turned scores of purchasers 
away because there were no more places. 
For once, too—and again it was not so 
unusual an incident—the applause at the 
end of the symphony was in just measure 
with the performance, Not four, as on 
Friday, but five and six times was Dr. 
Muck recalled, more moved than he has 
ever shown himself publicly in Boston, and 
full of eagerness to pass over the plaudits 
to the men of the band and to the choris- 
In long recollec- 
no Symphony Concert has more 
stirred an audience and, aS some were say- 
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three weeks away. Again hearers had 
come to listen to symphonic music and 
risen from it as from music-drama. For- 


‘expected: version of “Zarathustra” is only ah 
: h y 
: te 
| ie 


tunate the act of an opera that could so 
fill the stage and so possess the auditorium 
as did the “Gretchen’’ movement under Dr. 
Muck’s hand, Through the lights of ro- 
mance, too evasive for the machinery of 
opera houses to summon, they that listened 


; 


: 


not only heard voices, but saw figures and 


scene, 


It was stageless music evoking 


what music of the stage often fails to do. 


And sv indeed throughout all the two-fold 
masterpiece of composer and conductor, — 


As for Mr. Kreisler he played through 


the first movement of the concerto with 
far more of the recreating fire with which 
he can make “passage-work’’ sound like 
improvisation and bring a melody into being 
as by gathering impulse of music and vio- 
lin, than he could summon on Friday. Then 
he was content with masterful exposition; 
on Saturday he added the feeling that 
vitalizes statement with imagination. In 
the second movement again, he plied, as 
he did not on Friday, those subtleties of 
expression, like the adroit use of a deli- 
cately vibrant tone and an equal adroit 
spinning of transitions, that made Men- 
delssohn’s sentimental song seem the ex- 
pression of a beauty it had awakened in 
Mr. Kreisler and that was of him only. 
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follow, with all its interest an 


Ze poem, 
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al —— fran. x as” 
Conductor Muck and *#ritz 
—Kreisler Heroes of Rare 
Symphony Concert. 


“indi 


ity; he continued» with .Reznicek’s tone- 


“Schlomih,” which, however elo- 
is heavily stressed music, and he 


relaxed his hand only at the end with 
Scheinpflug’s overture to a Shakspearean 


comedy. 


Amusingly, one of the review- 


ers in New York hopes for the passing of 


this ‘stern mood’ in the conductor. 


Here 


in Boston with twenty-four concerts at his 
command Dr. Muck can forbear and dis- 
tribute Sibelius and Reznicek between two 


programmes. 


In New York he has but 


ten, and if he would play ali the pieces 


that he 
them in exacting array. 


he must sometimes set 
Yet there is con- 


wishes 


Either one of the two attractions at trast. enough and tqQ spare between Sibe- 
this week’s Symphony concerts would lius’s and Reznicek’s music. 


suffice to make a phenomenal success. 
It is safe to say that the _ chief 
symphonic feature of the season is 
Liszt’s “Faust Symphony,” 


yesterday for the first time, and 
Kreisler, 


who yesterday played the 


New York had heard the symphony a 


year and a half ago, when Mr. Damrosch 
and his orchestra played it for the first 


the revisea times in 
version of which was played in America W4S wholly new 
that; ar & 
the leading soloist of the year is Fritz |for it. 
‘discloses a 


Mendelssohn concerto in E minor for prodigiously, 


America. ‘‘Schlemihl,’’ however, 
to its audiences, and most 
f the reviewers have hardlv a kind word 
“The composition,’ says The Sun, 
picture of a good man laboring 

not without intellect, not 


the first time at the Symphony con- | without art, not without feeling, but alas! 


certs. The concerto has 
Symphony program every few 


of living violinists. 


been on a without ideas. 
years himself as much a ‘demnition product’ as 
Since 1882, but it has had no other such Waly 
gifted interpreter as this crown prince whole composition. 
the familiar stopped trumpet variety, 

The result of this rare combination Of its peayties 
attractions was'a succession of ovations fundamental 


The influence of Strauss— 


Dad. on the city wall—lies upon ‘the 
Its uglinesses are of 
and 
are created by permitting 
harmonies to emerge occa- 


yesterday. Dr. Muck and the orchestra .;onally from the general refuse heap.” 


received one after the extraordinarily 
fine performance of Liszt’s masterwork, 
which may be described as an opera 
| without words; and Kreisler received 
another after his masterly performance 
(of the capital concerto that Mendelssohn 


(wrote for Ferdinand David * seventy § dents 


years ago. 

On the whole, this tenth program of 
the season, which will be repeated to- 
night, has aroused more interest and 
more enthusiasm than Symphony Hall 
has witnessed since Dr. Muck came to 
Boston. Two absolutely sold-out houses 
prove the interest and the two ovations 
given yesterday proved the enthusiasm. 
-In the performance of the Liszt num- 
ber, Which is divided into three tone 
pictures, called ‘‘Faust,” ‘‘Gretchen’’ 
and ‘‘Mephistopheles,’’ the orchestra is 
assisted by, Paul Draper, the _ tenor 
poloist, and the Apollo Club. These 
assistants won a fair share of the ap- 
plause yesterday for theiy sympathetic 
and skilful singing. The symphony is 
filled with lyric beauties and graphic 
‘orchestral effects. The vocal part is a 
-“@horus mysticus,’’ with solo, fitting 
‘into the dramatic finale. Dr. Muck’s 


A pretentious and bombastic attempt of 


a commonplace imitator of Strauss, says 


’ 
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‘reading of the symphony was a perfect. 


Perey of the conductor’s art. 
ler’s beautiful performance crowned a 
| concert of remarkable merit. 


“fron Endurance” ~3 Aavrd- Dee. %/, 

Dr. Muck laid an unusual and exaftics 
programme upon the audience that heard 
him and the Symphony Orchestra in New 
York last evening. He began with Sibe- 
lius’s fourth symphony, hard music to 


Kreis | 
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Fashions for 1915 on the Concert Stage— 
Music About Music—Items and Inci- 
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usually interesting to record and it 
is high time to say that for “‘women- 
singers,’ muffs are in the fashion again 
ond that with ‘“‘men-singers,’’ virtuosi and 
conductors, the morning coat still prevails 
over the ancient and honorable frock coat 


Tos modes of the concert stage are 


of a few seasons past. But as every one 
knows, it is not sufficient, in or out of 
the concert-hall, that apparel should be 
in the current mode. It is also essential 
that it should be worn according to cur- 
rent “form. Hence, it is imperative to 
add that, by the example of Miss Bort 
last Sunday, the muff should be discarded 
as the concert progresses and the singer 
warms to her work and that she then ap- 
pears gloveless. Furthermore, it is to be 
observed that that glass of sartorial cor- 
rectness, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, wears 
now a morning and now a frock coat on 
Friday afternoons at Symphony Hall. 
Acute observers have even noted that the 
morning coat goes with a programme that 
the conductor enjoys himself, while the 
frock coat—appropriately—accompanies one 
that he has chosen from sense of duty. 
Thus does the ‘artistic temperament” of 
Dr. Muck have its play even in his gar- 
ments. 


- tion, 


An Audience at the Symphony Cortcert of 
Saturday Stirred as It Has Rarely Been 
in Long Memories—The Bettered Violin- 
ist 


self than he had been on Friday af- 

ternoon when he repeated Mendels- 
sohn’s concerto for violin before an au- 
dience that had evidently come in high 
expectation of his playing of it and in as 
high of the performance of Liszt’s “Faust 
Symphony” by Dr. Muck and the orches- 
tra. For once—and yet it is no so unfami- 
liar a happening at Symphony Hall—the 
box. office turned scores of purchasers 
away because there were no more places. 
For once, too—and again it was not so 
unusual an incident—the applause at the 
end of the symphony was in just measure 
with the performance, Not four, as on 
Friday, but five and six times was Dr. 
Muck recalled, more moved than he has 
ever shown himself publicly in Boston, and 
full of eagerness to pass over the plaudits 
to the men of the band and to the choris- 
ters of the Apollo Club. In long recollec- 
no Symphony Concert has more 
stirred an audience and, aS some were say- 
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expected version of “Zarathustra” is only 


three weeks away. Again hearers had 


come to listen to symphonic music and 


risen from it as from music-drama. For- 
tunate the act of an opera that could so 
fill the stage and so possess the auditorium 
as did the “Gretchen” movement under Dr. 
Muck’s hand, Through the lights of ro- 
mance, too evasive for the machinery of 


opera houses to summon, they that listened 


] 


| 


not only heard voices, but saw figures and” 


scene, 
what music of the stage often fails to do. 
And so indeed throughout all the two-fold 
masterpiece of composer and conductor, — 

As for Mr. Kreisler he played through 
the first movement of the concerto with 
far more of the recreating fire with which 
he can make ‘“passage-work’’ sound like 
improvisation and bring a melody into being 
as by gathering impulse of music and vio- 
lin, than he could summon on Friday. Then 
he was content with masterful exposition; 
on Saturday he added the feeling that 
vitalizes statement with imagination. In 
the second movement again, he plied, as 
he did not on Friday, those subtleties of 
expression, like the adroit use of a deli- 
cately vibrant tone and an equal adroit 
spinning of transitions, that made Men- 
delssohn’s sentimental song seem the ex- 
pression of a beauty it had awakened in 
Mr. Kreisler and that was of him only. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1914-15. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


XI. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, AT 8 P. M. 


Programme. 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 1, op. 68 


. Un poco sostenuto; Allegro. 

. Andante sostenuto. 

. Un poco allegretto e grazioso. 

. Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 


a) PRELUDE and DOUBLE FUGUE for GRAND 
ORCHESTRA of Strings, op. 10 


b) ADAGIO and SCHERZO for WIND INSTRUMENTS, 


Two HARPS, and KETTLE DRUMS, Op. 2 
(First time at these concerts) 


OSCAR FRIED, 


MOZART, OVERTURE to ‘‘The Magic Flute’ 
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put ay haga Ape RR a “ON “Ne they, may in American ea¥s and each hap- 
) YMP HONY. iy N C fi T pens to be written for a single instrumental 
Wa tee Sad Re FS Sou ib: ms choir, with or without contrasting and col- 
we Least eBid PES * | oring voices. The Prelude and Double 
Fugue’ that Dr. Muck played yesterday 1s 
“written for’ strings only; the Adagio and. 
. Scherzo. that followed assembles only wind 
it Gate os : instruments and adds two coloving harps: 
The Wild, Wayward and Contrasting and rhytaming kettle-drums to them. ‘Both, 
3 ; 7 . besides. were written in Mr. Fried’s earlier | 
Past and the Unusual Man Behind Them and less characteristic years. Yet one ins, 
—Dr. Muck Summons Again the Latent dividualizing trait shines out of them and: 
Energy, | Beauty and Emotion of especially from the Double. Fugue for, 
Brahme’s Fi 1 strings. The exuberantly mounting Fugue, 
rahms’s First Symphony—The Players is an. old, old. story,. even when it is car- 
and Their Share ried to such exhilarating heights as Reger 
Se attains. at the end of his “Hiller Varian, 
F Mahler had warmed to a proposal tions.”’ The gravely marcaing, quietly oxy 
to become the conductor of the Sym-_ panding Fugue, developing as it were out 
phony Orchestra when he was sounded | of an inner life of its own, seeking a deep 
in the matter not so many years ago, and. austere beauty rather than. merely 
probably Oskar Fried would have come superficial glow and Sweep, is rarely writ- 
to Boston with him. . Mahler, who already | ten nowadays. Mr. Fried has written such 
mistrusted his nervous. strength, insisted | a Fugue, ‘that unfolds out of his stately, 
upon an assistant and ‘Mr: Fried was his’ songflil and warmly colored Prelude, ce" 
clear preference. Nothing came ‘of the! ducted with Bach-like energy and pliancy in 
negotiations and Mr, Fried went his con-° the weaving of its contrapuntal strands. He 
ducting way in Berlin and Petrograd. He spins the Fugue with like suggestion of 
has his ambitiors teward the Western’ erave power and earnest intensity, with 
world, but the likelihood is that we in like large and. various command of tonal 
Boston shall know: ‘him for long only by. progress and with a sober beauty of tonal. 
the two orchestral pieces that Dr. Muck,” color and contrasts. Akin, but less indi- 
who has often stood his. friend, included vidual, is the Adagio for tae wind choir 
in the. Symphony Concert of yesterday , and the harps—sravely songful, darkly. 
afternoon. For a composer in his forty- colored against the brightening strings and’ 
fourth year, Mr, Fried has written rela-! warming in body and tint as it nears the, 
tively little, preferring to give his time and «Scherzo. The. rhythming drum-beats, the 
energy to the -arts of «the conductor, in pigh-voiced. flutes and the shimmering’ 
ba plane ee ea opted or Se dics harps. work the transition and the music. 
in ehor Ree. Ie eae avr ic music lieS_ gows forward in: capricious rhythm, suave, 
n choral pieces of the sort that almost as lor.’ 
never, nowadays, makes ifs way into our phrase and pleasantly distributed col. 
, Yet a Scherzo that is graver and quieter of 


concerts. A setting of Zarathustra’s li | , 
“Trunkne Lied’? for solo voices, mixed « voice and mood than most of its kind, 


chorus and orchestra, first heard in Ber- a seep SaeP i 
lin through the efforts of Dr. Muck, made The wonder is—and yet not so strange» 
his reputation; and subsequently another’ in the. contrasts of men’s lives when ati 
choral piece, ‘‘Erntelied,’’ for men’s choir last ‘they find . the work that quickens, 
and full orchestra, confirmed it. Both aré ; absorbs and ‘settles’? them—the wonder is. 
of large and, éntricate dimensions; both are, that .Mr.. Fried should write this grave, — 
written in a highly modern idiom with | refiective music, subdued and . inner- | 
abounding . imagination, ingenuity and vyoiced, when.the wild and wandering ex" 
large. sweeps of power; and both are istence, that he chose for his youth has 
severely exacting in performance. Ameri- jong been one ‘of the tales of Berlin and” 
ean choral ‘societies—except the Mendels- has, made. ,him, almost a. romantic ‘figure 
sohbn Choir—would hardly succeed with among prosaic German composers. AS, @” 
them: where would they find a conductor poy, ‘he ».chafed: under the. restraints ©o my 
able to grapple with them and what care “home life’ -in. @ middle-class household - 
their audiences for.-any presumptuous and:'as soon,as: he half suspected that he. 
modern, were he Bach himself? No more had precocious talent with musical instru-— 
likely of performance, unless Dr, Muck ments, ran away, wandered here and there’ 
should some day be minded to it, is Mr. gmong-the ring of towns and villages 
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GRAVE. PIECES BY OSKAR 
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ee (Photograph by Dtihrkoop ef Berlin) Fried’s “Verklarte Nacht,” a setting of ground Berlin, and lived by his young wits 
Oskar Fried | Dehmel's lyric verses, that have kindled gnq. playing upon fiddle and ‘horn. Then” 
| more than one composer, for alto, tenOr pe pushed farther afield, following the. 

and full orchestra—a piece that discloseS roads up and down Germany and even? 

| his finer jmaginings and artistries. ANd) jnto. Russia and Italy, taking whatever 

not a singer as yet of our recitals seems companions the day: and the way brought ° 

to. know—or to esteem—his songs. “him,” and fiddling ‘or plowing at his horn 

Thus. must. Mr.: Fried’s two purely ©T-| at any chancé, job’ that could put a mark. 

chestral. pieces .stand: him in what stead | or a lira or a rouble into his pocket, Be-— 
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sre Nie was “twenty, he “had worked his | 
way back to Frankfurt and somehow 


” 


made ‘himself an accomplished horn-play- 

r. Humperdinck discovered thhim in the 
orchestra of the Opera House, befriended 
and‘ taught him; but he consorted too 
much with wild and wayward youth of 
‘both ;sexes and: all, ranks, to please his 
middle-aged and highly respectable mentor. 
~ ~Finally, the restless. Fried. ran away 


again to Munich; there he began to feel his. 
abilities and know :ambition; and chance 


contacts and soon regular companionship 
with the free-minded, free-spoken and free- 
living poets and novelists and artists of the 


“Simplicissimus’’ circle began to stimulate | 
him. They were young poets like Bierbaum; | 
young playwrights, like Wedekind, and 
young artists like Theodor Heine, all eager | 
to do. new things and.their own things in. 
their own way. Fried began to flower in. 


this atmosphere; he even wrote an opera 
in collaboration with -Bierbaum, which 
ended when he also took the poet’s divorced 
wife to himself. By this time he was un- 
easy .in,;- Munich; departed to Paris; 
nearly died there of destitution and: ill- 
ness;' somehow found his feet; and made 
new and stimulating friendships among 


writers, musicians and artists. In the con-| 


genial glow of them, the impulse and the 
resources. to compose grew stronger and 
stronger in him. He went back to Berlin; 
hid himself in the villages by the inlets of 
the -Havel beyond the Grunewald——and 
worked. - © | 3 
‘The years at-first lifted neither the obscur- 
ity nor the penury; but Fried heid resvo- 
lutely along his course, studying and ripen- 
ing aS well as composing. Gradually one 
and...another musician and amateur of 
music—among them Dr. Muck—discovered 
him... The conductor finally brought ‘Das 
Trunkne Lied’ to performance spite of 
all the forces it required. It made Fried’s 
reputation «in a:night. On the streneth of 
it, and still befriended by Dr. Muck, he 
found work and made his way as a cun- 
ductor until he now ranks well in hie s«™ 
“jg In Germany, in Russia and in Paris—a 
stout champion, as becomes a man of his 
fortunes, of the newer ways of music and 
of neglected composers that practise them 
in the pleasure of their own impulses and 


‘in the pain of their obscurity. He uas 
composed himself meanwhile, still gravely 
and refiectively, with broadening and deer- 


ening powers. The old wildness has van- 


| ished, except that he is clearly a conductor 
'£f moods; that he will write only when| 
| the impulse stirs irresistibly in him and 
that he-once spoke so aespitefully of ‘ile 


Czar of Russia—temporarily his wugust 
master—that he was bundled forthwith 
across the frontier. But truth and legend 


of the wild and wandering youth and sud-. 


den flares, even now, of the old reckless 
- fires, make him a singular and still ratcer 


_tmistrusted figure in the prosaic “musical | 


ee 


life’ of Berlin. 


_ Classics, as Dr. Muek and’ the orene 
awaken the. latent energy of the —miusic, 
draw from it what routine has erusted 
and overlooked, and rekindle it with what 
seems the passion of their. playing, bé¢gan 
and ended the concert—Brahms’s_  sym- 
phony in C minor and the overture that 
Mozart wrote in strange and mysterious 
chords and in running and gilinting fugue 
for his opera of ‘The Magic Flute.” 
Across the rivers of the Elysian Fields, 
Whither he long since passed from the 
nether world to which respectable and 
mistrustful Vienna consigned him, he de- 
Served to hear the mellow sonorities of the 
proclaiming trombones; the depth and ful- 
ness of the whole orchestra fiinging forth 
his chords, and the long, clear strands of 
his fugue, rich, warm and glowing as the 
orchestra spun them and their haloing 
harmonies. Yet, as Dr. Muck plays the 
overture, it sounds as a grave and 
mysterious music, as though under its 
brilliant Mozartean surface lay deeper 
Mozartean pools. 

As of the symphony, in all the present 
repertory of the Symphony Orchestra 
there is no fuller instance of the ability 
of the conductor—and the band at his 
bidding—to release the latent 


play. Who, except Mr. Nikisch of the 
conductors of our time in the symphony 
in Boston has so made his hearers feel 


the tremulous anticipation, the advance | 


from shadowed into brightening beauty, 


the high march into exultant song of | 


Brahms’s finale? There is-‘thead work’’ 
of the familiar Brahmsian calculation in 
the interstices of that same finale, but Dr. 
Muck and the men, by the sheer beauty 
of their tone, the sheer energy of their 
rhythms, and the sheer zest of their march, 
sweep upward and over it. Who, before him, 
and not even Mr. Nikisch himself, has so 
wakened the latent beauty of the manifold 
song of the slow movement in its resigna- 
tion, its longings, its ascents and aspira- 
tions, music of the heart of a man to other 
men’s hearts, exalting and purging them 
after the fashion of the antique tragedy? 

And who has so written on our ears and 
imaginations and memories as has Dr. 
Muck, the seething beginning of the sym- 
phony, as out of the depths of a troubled 
Spirit, the ascent and the descent, the mur- 
murings, the expansions, the struggles of 
its two themes of human will in its striv- 
ings and of human illumination in resigna- 
tion, if not content? Besides Brahms, when 
Tschaikowsky wrote of numan hopes, ef- 
fort, despairs and submission, he made 
tonal melodrama; Brahms in this first 
Symphony wrought tonal tragedy, Sopho- 
clean in its depths of beauty and its depths 
of power. The conductor’s means—a steady 
heightening of the rhythms throughout the 
Symphony; @ steady energizing of its con- 
trasts and its inner voices; as clear an 


_ enriching of its song and warming of its 


energy, @ 
beauty and power of the music that they | 


Wa eh ME ght aR te Eker” |) ly ety) colors: a sense | 
“harmonic and instrumental colors; @ sense 


— 
ee 


of details that feels them as threads in & + hieces at the 11th Symphony rehearsal 


“mental and emotional as well as ‘a musical yesterday. Fried is said to be an inti- 


the heightening rest, is Dr.-Muck’s own 


the tireless zeal that are its instruments. 
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tributing talents. 


fabric; the far-flung, design, the large |,ote ‘friend of ‘Richard Strauss and , to 


cumulation: So far, the analyst; the rest, 01. péen his candidate for the direct- 


. , \orship of the New York. Philharmonic 
divining genius. Rare it is, but sea Orchestra following the death of Gus- 
rarer than the whole-hearted devotion an tave'"Mahier. : aa 


| ' j oe 
What has become of the opera “‘Chris- 
t Pe , 1x ' 
Instruments, too, of this genius, and topher Columbus,” which Fried was re- 


ted a few years ago to be writing? 

he men of the orchestra, P° ing? 

oor gery tly also to the sum of. its jit was to have been completed in 1910. 
achievement their own individual and con- \ Reinhardt, was at work on the produce 
All Dr. Muck’s sense of tion. The entire action was ‘to take 
tonal beauty, euphony and significance, place on board the explorer’s .ship. 
all his imaginative and imparting power «There was to be one act of three scenes, 
with the music could not have made the 910.05 Lhe Dake ae oe Wage roam 
' on sapella, who urges m on in e nour 

first two, movemnts of wideyy ep x8 v deiogoneey fh -of discouragement. The Italian banker- 
sound as they did but for the supp baron, Franchetti, wrote an opera on 
ing beauty and balance and expressiveness this subject for the 400th anniversary of 
of Mr. Sand’s clarinet or of the wholeérthe discovery of the New World, Ccele- 
wind choir. Mozart’s superb chords owed brated at Genoa. It was given a short- 


lived revival by the Chicago company. 
much to the mellow mastery of the three The two compositions heard yesterday 


players of the trombones. And the kettle- wore the “prelude and double fugue for 
drummer is far to seek to match’ Mr. Neu- .grand orchestra of strings,’’ op. 10, and 
mann in his sense of rhythm, in‘his feeling,. the “adagio and scherzo for wind in- 


struments, two harps and kettledrums,”’ 
alike for the tonal underbeat and the tonal see ideas in the latter are wees 


blow, in the range and surety of his Skill; _ creat consequence, nor does the treat- 
in his alert imagination for his:instrument ment conceal signs of immaturity. The 
and its high place that composers, con- prelude and fugue shows Fried’s fond- 
ductors and such virtuosi as he have given jness for the archaic in oh ay adit ORs 
fae ; design, the whole closing also contrapuntal learning, 1 
it in the whole musical design, combines with it beauty of a high order. 
emotional and delineative fabric. He was ‘There is dignity, at times loftiness of 
a master-player of forthright power with! thought. There is tne touch of a man 
Brahms yesterday and. a master-player reticent, introspective, individual, not 


i desiring nor bidding for general ap- 
of delicate ‘subtleties with. Mr. Fried. 1 oPeise While the performance of both 


in: : he i mY 
Moreover, the Adagio and Scherzo have lain’... aqmirable, the 14chness, the incom 
ai arpists as Mr. Holy to be remarked. 7 
cock Sian: rhe tt spot there was an: While other matters acid reeEene Reg 
orchestra in which all are for one and one | eee Mules lnteraibetation 6 Brahms’ 

; | hony Or ‘ties of great interpretation— - 
wee a tte. oe DRSeF* edie 7: Pp ‘trating sense of the emotional character 
chestra. wat hig d as gy ge 
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of each movement, the regard for each 
as an organic structure, the keen per- 


to ception of the dramatic element, of thg 

) lvric, of the nature of arioso as sett 
5 against recitative, the eloquent dynami 

n scale that made each bar a thing of 

G “the -fatee fo fi ‘x7 relative value to the context, a stra 


‘in a moving tapestry in. which all w 


d 4 | ; : wt 
Dr Muck Plays Brahms’ = sven tf ce?was clearness and euphony 


s in the orchestral delivery of the parts . 
First Symphony. 
‘art and the polished phrasin Mr 
: an epic manner, with an elasticity 
& « o ( 
hy Fried for Strings and Win | summed up the mozartian grace, -ele- 
nition of Oskar Fried, whose activi- worthy one—Sibelius’ first symphony, 
‘lin, in other German cities and in Rus-| soloist. 


‘Bald Sige eee and she Me ape 
Sand, the new clarinet, made the slow 
Performance Noble One; Two Pieces | Mer rr De Muck to read the work th 
sich enaet Rete ithe ple Minka 
Dr Muck ER for wider recog- e The evade ext Advert Mali be . note+ 
ties as composer and conductor in Ber- ae yi pal ee 4 rh "Mr Bugon 
‘sia have made his name familiar in the Pee Te A, Seti eile alia 
musical journals. He played two of his ss 
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RST’ SYMPHONY OF BRAHMS 
“ AND TWO OSKAR FRIED PIECES 
PLAYED BY BOSTON SYMPHONY 


SYMPHONY HALL—Eleventh public re- 
hearsal of the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Karl Muck, conductor; afternoon of Jan. 
1d. The program: Brahms, first sym- 
phony in C minor; Fried, prelude and 
double fugue for orchestra of strings, and 


adagio and scherzo for wind instruments; 


Mozart, overture to “The Magic Flute.” 
At last the time has come when a 


performance of the Brahms first sym-| 


phony is just an ordinary event. Enough 
orchestra enthusiasms have originated 
and culminated since the composer was 
a subject of controversy with the Sym- 
phony concert public, to put his music 
in the plain old repertory classification. 
No flicker of argument is left about him. 
But this has come about only lately. 
For the work, right up to its last pres- 
entation in Boston, was regarded by lis- 
teners as something like the final test of 
their appreciation, and by the conductor 
‘as close to the supreme challenge of his 
talent as an interpreter. On. Brahms’ 
side it was the old story of a composer 
winning his way to the conviction of the 
public with the help of ardent -cham- 
pions, and of being left at the height of 
the process in the awkward position of 
a hero: 

Yesterday everything was changed. 
The:revival was not conceived ‘on the 


| 


| 


conductor’s part as an occasion, but as) 


a routine event. And the first symphony 
was far more enjoyable\for it. Brahms 
was more human as a result of being 
‘treated like other people. 
shouted aloud ag the successor of 
Beethoven the Olympian, he became the 
very brother of Beethoven the man. 

' The symphony was allowed to play 
itself. The voices of the orchestra were 
persuaded, not driven. The belaboring 
hand which conductors have been accus- 
tomed to hold over the pages of the 
Score was not in evidence. The themes 
of the four movements, therefore, in- 
stead of being thrashed into their places 
were calmly summoned. And their be- 
havior was . correspondingly intelligible, 
agreeable and companionable. The open- | 
ing number of the concert, far from. 
being for everybody a job in apprecia- 


No longer 


tion, a week-end artistic lesson, was. 
simply an assembling of delightful sonor- | 
ities, a pageant of simple, orderly and 
attractive melodies, 

Perhaps if Dr. Muck were asked how | 


‘this came about, he would reply. that | 


it is his regular way, one week some- 
thing hard for the audiences to listen 
to; the next week something easy. On 
the odd counts of the calendar, light 
music; on the even counts, heavy music, 
The seventh concert, familiar Beetho- 
ven; the eighth, incomprehensible 
Schoenberg; the ninth, the Volbach sym- 
phony of simple form; the tenth, the 
Liszt “Faust” symphony of unfathomed 
complexity; the eleventh, the straight- 
forward Brahms symphony in C minor; 
the twelfth, the philosophic ‘“Zara- 
thustra”.tone poem of Strauss, That is 
all clear enough in general. But few 
of those who attend the concerts from 
week to week would have been likely to 
pick out the Brahms symphony in C 
minor, though the composer’s first effort 
in the larger forms of orchestral writ- 
ing, as being an odd number selection, 
Plainly now it should be considered so. 
Even the second movement, once a6 
ponderous an andante as could be found 
in the repertory, the heaviest work of 
Bruckner not excepted, must now be 
regarded as a fresh, bubbling inspiration. 
For such Dr. Muck and his men made it 
on Friday afternoon. 


With propriety the two pieces by Fried | 


were put on an odd number program, For 
while they were performed with great 
care and accuracy, they could not have 
given the orchestra much trouble in prep- 
aration. They are earnest, works, indi- 
cating a more chastened mood in art 
than appears in most music of the mod- 
ern German school. Fried seems to be 
more interested in the universal appeal 
of music than the local. If his powers 
should develop strongly in the direction 
indicated in the piece for strings and the 
piece for wind instruments, he might 
make a place with Schumann and 
Brahms. Evidently he would not belong 
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to" thé atrongly nationalistic side of Ger- 


; man musical art, as represented by Wag- 


ner and Strauss, The thing needed for 


6 judgment of his tendencies and abili- 


tes is a composition in which he assem 
bles both halves of the orchestra, © 
an eeereeenine—att e 


DR. MUCK 
TRIUMPHS 
ONCE MORE 


GivesMaster-Reading 
of Brahms at 


Symphony 


Post: 


er ee AG 
BY OLIN DOWNES Ves 


The Brahms C minor symphony, Os- 
car Fried’s Prelude and Double Fugue 
for orchestra of strings, the same 


composer's Adagio and Scherzo tor 


wind instruments, two harps, and ket- 


f f 
qt 


thehtation could be moré brilifant here 
and there. Undoubtedly Brahms was 
too worshipful of the Beethoven orches- 
tra, or else by nature so unalterably 
, opposed to the endless richness of col- 
oring brought about by Wagner and 
other contemporaries that he. erred. on. 
the side of soberness and continence of 
coloring. ae oscar 
The © minor symphony would surely 
be more effective if certain Passages 
lwere rescored. ‘The same thing’ is true 
of some places in the ninth symphony 
of Beethoven, and of a hundred other 
orchestral master works besides. “who 
will rescore them? When such attempts. 
nave been. made, it is found that the 
composer’s secret died with him. Acts 
eof unintentional vandalism are per- 
“formed when the self-styled friend of 
the composer sets out to assist him in 
—this manner. 


Follows Brahm’s Idea 


\ The greatness of Dr. Muck’s per- 
formance lay in the fact that while he 
revealed every possible nuance in the 
score, every bit of color, the last spark 
of dramatic fire, he did this in a spirit 
wholly subservient to the intentions of 
the composer. There was no thought 
of sensational effects. The numbet of) 
wood wind players made certain wind 
parts, if memory serves, heavier anda | 
more effective than in the original 
score. With this exception, no reading 
could have shown a more faithful study 
{of the score. Yet many a faithful stu- 
dent, in his reverence for the letter, 
loses the spirit of the music that he 
undertakes to interpret. In spite of 
his attention to the smallest details Dr. 
y Muck was en rapport with the com- 
poser throughout. Rarely has he given 
a more finished and elequent perform- 
ance. The remarkable balance of tech- 


tle-drums, op. 2 (first time at these nical, intellectual and emotional quall- 


concerts), and Mozart's overture to 
the opera, “The Magic Flute,’ made 
the programme of the 11th public re- 
hearsal of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. 


ne 


ADMIRABLY PERFORMED 


The performance of Brahms’ sym- 
phony was admirable in every respect. 


There are those who continue to invelg 
against this work and the music of 
Brahms in general, but the composer's 
position in symphonic music seems 5€- 
cure in spite of it all, In fact, the great. 
symphony in C minor has become tne 
war-horse of more than one great con- 
ductor, and also one of the popular 
symphonies of the modern orchestral 
repertoire. Audiences flock to hear it. 
Conductors find that the score offers 
material of never-ending interest for 
study and exposition. True, the instru- 


ties which go to make his art have 
seldom been more warmly admired. 


Oscar Fried’s Music 


The music, by Oscar Fried, has been 
beard before in this city. Dr. Muck 
produced the prelude and fugue here 
in 1907. The adagio and scherzo, heard 

. for the first time at the Symphony con- 
“cert, was produced by the Longy Club 
in 1905. The story of Fried’s life ig not 
less interesting than his music, Pov- 
_erty-stricken, a Bohemian, an inveterate 
~\randerer, Fried had travelled over 
much of Europe, often with only the 
soles of his shoes for a lodging place, 
2 He has been now a tramp on the high-- 
way, now a member of a musical organ- 
ization of long and high standing. The 
prelude and fugue are melanchoy in 
) their mood, eed A 

The music is very well put togethe; 
with strength and mastery. The 
and scherzo are in romantic vein, P¢ 

_. Weberish in spirit. They were we 
" ceived. , 
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| At the Symphony concerts of next 
week Mr. Busoni will be the ‘soloist, 
There was. apprehension that his vesse) 
would not arrive in time. He will play 
Liszt's E-flat concerto, The orchestra] 
numbers will be Sibelius’s first sym- 
phony in A-minor, and Richard Straus’ 

tone-poem, of which the orchestra has 
been making a fresh study, ‘Thus Spake 
Zarathustra.’’ | 


11TH PUBLIC 
SYMPHONY 
REHEARSAL 


‘Two Pieces by Fried, 2 Stroller 


and Bohemian, Are Without 
Reckless Thoughts. 


ee a 


By PHILIP HALE. 
The 11th public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl 
Muck, conductor, took place yesterday 


lows : 


Symphony No. 1, in-C minor 


(a) Prelude and double Fugue 
| orchestra of , 


-(b) Adagio and Scherzo for ).--Fried 


wind instruments, two 
‘harps and kettledrums, Op. \~ 
2 (first time at these con- 
certs), ) 
Overture to “‘The Magic Flute’... .Mozart 


Fried’s Adagio and Scherzo were 


played here at a Longy Club concert in 


March, 1910. They were composed when 


Fried was about 20 years old, a horn 
Player in the orchestra at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main and studying and asso- 


clated with Humperdinck. The Prelude 


and Double Fugue were published ‘in 


afternoon. The program was as fol 


after Fried had studied with’ 


Philipp Scharwenka in Berlin. It was 


y 
y 


i) 


wan 
prrace wherever he sojourned, he was | 
Boh 


an 1904 that Dr. Muck brought out in 


Berlin the “‘Trunkne Lied” of Fried and 


‘thus made known the composer’s name. 
4n 1907 Dr Muck produced Fried’s Prel- 


-and Double Fugue in; Boston. 


This Oskar Fried has led a stroller’s 


©. He has known abject poverty. A 
r in Russia; Germany, Italy, 


hemia. In Munich his co-mates 


‘were Hamsur, Wedekind, Bieroaum, | 
‘whose divorced wife Fried. married, and. 


Heine, the pericngurist of Simplicisst-. 


mus. In’ P he was intimate. with 
Felicien Rops, who had a devil. Tt is 
said that as a man, he is impossible. 
It is also said that of late years he 
neglected composition, for which he has 
talent, to conduct, for which he has 
little or no talent. We have not heard 
his more important works. Having 
heard those’ performed yesterday, we 
should say it was his duty to conduct. 
If we should hear a work conducted by 
him, we should perhaps beg him te 
compose. 

Fer this wanderer and Bohemian has 
written in an eminently orthodox and 
respectable vein, There is not a wild or 
reckless thought in these pieces for 
strings, in those for wind instruments, 
harps and drums. The music might have 
been written by any prim, ascetic pro- 
fessor. This is not surprising. Singers 
of the freest life are often icicles on the 


operatic stage. The Swinburne of ‘‘Laus 


Veneris’’ and ‘‘Anactoria’’ was not in 
daily life an amorist. 

The Preiude contains pages that are 
not without a certain dignity, a certain 
compelling seriousness. The Adagio is 
at the best conventionally pretty. The 
Scherzo that follows is not rich in 
ideas, nor does the combination of in- 


' struments bring piquant or striking ef- 


fects. A composer is not to be judged 
by such works. If Fried’s ‘“‘Verklaerte 
Nacht,’’ “Trunkna Lied,’ ‘“‘Erntelied”’ 
were performed here, there would doubt+- 
less be need of more serious discussion 
of his musica] gifts and acquirements. 
There was an eloquent performance 
of Brahms’s symphony. The symphony 
has been underrated and overpraised. 
Even friends of Brahms in Germany 
and at Vienna ‘were - disappointed . or 
perplexed when it was first played. 
Mr. John S. Dwight, 87 years ago, 
wrote that it was not to be mentioned 
in the same day with any symphony by 
Schumann or Mendelssohn. On the, 
other hand, some now put it by the side 
of Beethoven’s greatest. The first move- 
ment, the Andante and the Introduc- 
tion to the Finale are conspicuous for 
lofty thoughts and intimate confessions. 
The structure of the whole is admira- 
ble. There is too often an austerity 
that is forbidden—not the proud de- 
flance of a composer conscious that he 
is breaking a new path, but an exhibi- | 
tion of dry self-satisfaction. There are 
emotional moments; moments of lyric 
melancholy. One eannot help admiring 
the firmly knit first movement with its | 
spirit. of unrest and rebellion, with the 
pathos of its close; a tragic mdévenfent 
throughout. There is a peculiar charm | 
in the melodic outburst that occurs in. 
the Andante and rises above the pre-| 
vailing sombreness. The Introduction to 


the Finale ts highly imaginative with | 


its suggestion of Alp horn, icy peaks) 
and glacier tracks. Would -_ that 
Brahms had found another theme for 
his Finale! The one he modelled after 
Beethoven's brings the thought that 


Brahms, an arrogant pel on, | dell 
—= ately attempted to rival, if not ou 
the composer of the Ninth, — 
The iegperiet of t 
will be as follows: 
in E minor, No 1; Straus 
Zarathustra’; and if Mr. “ 
and is ready, Lisat’s, Dist ernest fiw 
t major, No.l. r..f ” ' 
fet Nae. Beethoven’s overture ny 
nora,’’ No, 3, will be substituted for t e 


concerto. 
CN imal ali 
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Programmes from Dr. Muck 15 ee/ 7 ? 
Dr. Muck has now put together his/prs- 

grammes for the Symphony C certs 
through Jan. 22 and 23, when half tne 
series will be done and made a sing'e 
change in the programme already aj)i- 


| nounced for the concerts on Dec. 25 and 26. 
On those days, Mr. Noack will not play 


Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony” for violin as 
the original schedule stood. Instead, ry 
purely orchestral numbers will replace the 
concerto—the ‘‘March of the TARGC Holy 
Kings’ from Liszt's oratorio of Christus 
and a fragment from Bach’s “Christmas 
Oratorio.’”’ Two pieces will divide the prv- 


gramme for the concerts of Jan. 1 and 2— . 


Liszt’s ‘faust’ symphony with the final 


chorus sung by the Apollo Club, and Men- | 
delssohn’s concerto for violin and orchestra | 


with Mr. Kreisler to play the solo part. 
Needless, almost to say, Liszt's symphony 
is one of ithe masterpieces of delineative 
and characterizing music wherein the sym- 
phonic continuity and tonal suggestion vf 
Faust, Gretchen and Mephistopheles x0 
hand in hand and the composer has been 
vivid in visualizing themes and in animat- 


ing and defining development. One move~ 


ment falls to Faust; one to Gretchen; 28, 
charged with tonal ironies, to Mephisto- 
pheles; while for ending is @ setting ar 
Goethe’s chorus about the ‘“woman-soul. 
The whole symphony is music in which Dr. 
Muck and the orchestra in their present 
estate should excel themselves. 

There will be no Symphony Concerts on 
Jan. 8 and 9, when the orchestra will be 
in New York. At the succeeding concer:s 
of Jan. 15 and 16, two novel pieces hy 
Oskar Fried, the conductor and the com- 
poser of Berlin, ‘stand on the programme— 
a Double Suite for string orchestra and an 


Adagio and Scherzo for wind choir, two. 


harps and kettle-drums. Finally, at the 
concerts of Jan. 22 and 23, Dr. Muck will 
conduct for the first times in Boston in 
-Strauss’s tone-poem, “Zarathustra.” Here 
in detail are the two new programmes. For 
Jan. 15 and 16: 
Dubie waite tok ateine Orchestte-Adaaie 
and Scherzo for Wind Choir, Two Harps 


and Tympani 
Overture to the Opera, 
For Jan. 21 and 22: 


| |: the ordinary course of their 


, a : Toh Mt, i 2 a Va 4 
‘Muck, New York and Obsession Ab out 
War—Enjoying Tonal Despair— 


pit: oe 


Items and Conjectures a 
’ o/ es, 
schedule, — 

the Symphony Orchestra and Dr. Muck » 
gave the fifth of their concerts for the 


ue} 
“ye 
ve 


Aare . 


AS. 
if A 


year in New York last evening at Carne} e- 
Hall. Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ symphon} cue 
Waener’s ‘‘Faust Overture” and his ‘Sieg- 
fried Idyl’” made, with Mendelssohn's con- 
certo for violin, played by Mr. Kreisler, & | 
ordinary a programme. In the perfo; m- | 
ance of these pieces, conductor, band and ~ 
violinist seem to have been néither MOES, 
‘nor less than themselves. The whole co me 
cert: might, indeed, have passed as Only ; 
one more of the recurring visits of D ol 
Muck and his men to New York and Of | 
the pleasures that they bring in ies 
train. Some of the reviewers, however,” 
cannot keep the war out of their. articles, | 
remote as it is. from  concert-halls — n | 
America. They are pursued also by. an 
obsession that bids them seize every OD>) 
portunity to link Dr. Muck with it. AC | 
cordingly, he of The Sun remarks: “That” 
Dr. Muck is not in ebullient humor in these 
troubled times must be manifest to the” 
most superficial observer. It is surmised”) 
that he deeply feels the trend of popula a 
opinion in this country on the subject of 
the European war. It is a pity, if this be 
true, that he cannot keep in mind the in- | 
contestable fact that Americans are ¢M=— 
thusiastically pro-Bach, pro-Mozart, pro- 


this is well intentioned enough although, 


discover. It may also be “surmised,” —in- 
deed it is an established fact, that it is_ 
not the habit of Dr. Muck to be effu a’ rt 
toward his audiences in New York or any= 
where else. And, after all that was Sate 
bitterly there of his programme-makimg ~ 


only a month ago, he may reasonably hav 


been several shades more self-contaim 
than usual. ; 


FOR SALE e* 
Symphon Rehearsal Ticket 
Floor C 4. Price $18 Apply Cambridge 
2680, asking for Suite 624. oie . 
WS(A) | ja 
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ORCHESTRA i 
tA. eine 5 aoe ee 
The Clear Need of Such an Addition to 


Its Forces and the Advantages It Would 
Bring—Forthcoming Concerts—Mr. Ca- 
ruso’s Visit to Monte Carlo—The Kaiser 
as Composer—Items and Opinions 


NTIL the Symphony Orchestra has 


a chorus actually attached to it or. 


in its service at need, above avy 

other obligation, it will not be the 
‘well-rounded concert-giving body, in the 
largest sense of the word, that it should be. 
In either alternative and whether the cho- 
rus be amateur, semi-professional, profes- 
sional, or a just mixture of all three elo- 
ments, it must be a chorus trained by the 
methods that have made the band what it 
is, amenable toe its standards and subject to 
the strict cortrol of the conductor or, in 
early rehearsals, his deputy. How much 


RTM MA Wie ; ea rm 
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Higginson’s original plan. Perhaps it is 


‘only another and wiser fulfilment of Mr. 


too much to ask him to add such a chorus 


to the orchestra, but his ambition with it, 
like his benefactions to it, are inexhaust- 
ible. The expert and tireless management 
of the Symphony Concerts would find its 
way to organize such a chorus and Dr. 
Muck, engrossed in his work above all 
else and as inexhaustible in his ambition, 
would not hesitate long over the oppor- 
tunity such an addition to his forces would 
afford him. Imagine two or three concerts 
a year of choral music with-such an or- 
chestra, chorus or conductor or imagine 


gsuch.a chorus bringing Beethoven’s ninth 


symphony cr Mahler’s second and twenty 
other pieces besides within the range of 
the regular Symphony Concerts. Then in 
Boston choral music would be ae 
Bx Be we 


EI ER - me 


such a chorus, employed at intervals dar-| 
ing the season, would add to the pleasures | 


of the Symphony Concerts was Plain in the 
performances last week of Liszt’s ‘‘Faust 
Symphony,’’ with the assisting choir of 
the Apollo Club, The audience rose to the 
chorus, as one of the essential elements ‘n 
the performance only a little less than it 
rose to the predominating orchestra and 
the masterful conductor. What zest and 
pride of accomplishment the choir brought 
to its work under Dr. Muck was plain in 
its singing. What the conductor could ae- 
complish with a chorus, had he one regu- 
larly at his disposal and under his training, 
set imagination and expectation tingling. 
And Liszt’s ‘Faust Symphony” is only one 
of twenty pieces and more, classic, modern 
or contemporary, that can be performed 
only seldom or not at all at the Symphouy 
Concerts for lack of a readily available and 


thoroughly practised chorus. They range 


from the Choral Symphony of Beetnoven to 


the symphonies of Mahler; from Liszi’s 


““Dante’”’ to Delius’s “Appalachia’’ and De- 
bussy’s “Sirens.” 

In the memorandum that Mr. Higginson 
drafted thirty years ago about his pur- 
poses with the Symphony Orchestra, he 
Feems to anticipate that it shall bear some 
Share in the performance of choral music 
in Boston. As the event has proved, the 
Orchestra has been able to do no more 
than till its own field and experiments in 
cooperation, like that under Mr. Fiedler 
With The Cecilia, have misearried in 
Method and result. The Ways of our 
choral societies are not the Ways of the 
orchestra and therein may lie one reason 
for the present indifference to choral music 
in this town and its generally low estate 
among us, But a chorus attached to the 
orchestra, directly dependent upon it, and 
keeping its ways and standards, would be 
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THE SYMPHONY 
uw. THIS WEEK 


Pores fF 


PROGRAMME THOROUGHLY 
CLASSICAL—NO SOLOIST 


Oe ee s 


Mralims, Fried and Mozart the Con- 
tributors—Coneert Thoroughly 
Enioyable 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME. 
Brahms—First Symphony, C minor. 
Fried—Prelude and double fugue for string 
orchestra. 


Adagio and Scherzo for Wind instruments, harps 

and Kettle-drum. 
Mozart—Overture to ‘‘The Magic Flute.”’ 

[Ientirely classical and entirely orchestral. 
We confess to being conservative enough 
to thoroughly enjoy just such a pro- 
sramme, when it is given by a really great 
orchestra. In such a concert we do not 
Wish for the display of a solo singer, and 
the instrumental soloist only seems in place 
When he ceases to be an independent fac- 
tor and merges himself in a really or- 
chestral concerto. 

We remember a time when Brahms’s 
Symphonies (and especially the first) were 


held to be beyond the comprehension of | 


the average symphony auditor. Those 
were the paleolithic days of Musical’ Bos- 
ton, when Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner 
were looked upon somewhat as the re- 
ligious ascetic looks upon the world, the 
flesh and the gentleman who (according 
to Billy Sunday) holds Boston in his 
clutches. We are making musical history 
very quickly in these days, and Brahms 
is almost set’ back among the antiques by 
the tonal radicals of today. 


w 


| times. 
York, the Fried fugue would be roasted. 


Nevertheless, Dr. Muck has already ~ 


shown us that Brahms can be made mod- 


ern, dramatic, and even romantic. No one 


_actuated by some such impulse, when, hav- 


in 
tion, he presented the woodwind in an- 


of the audience at the concert of his first = other, The Adagio and Scherzo reminded 


 geason can ever forget how he’ made us 
sit up and thrill with astonishment and de- 
light, when he read this first symphony, 


several years ago. He did something like 
this in yesterday’s interpretation, although 
the element of surprise was no longer 
there, we had come to expect something 
great, and we certainly received it. We 
believe Dr. Muck’s influence is so healthy 
that a good, long course of his symphony 
programmes may cure his auditors of the 


modern fever which is raging in music ; 


just now, an illness which causes a crav- 
ing for the most indigestible stuff imag- 
inable, and a departure from musical 


| common sense. | 
There is nothing new to tell about the | 


performance of the Brahms symphony. It 


was enjoyable, logical, beautiful music, and | 


it was read in a manner that removed the 
work very far from the pedantry with 


| which Brahms is sometimes (and not al- 
Ways unjustly) accused. One might speak 


a special word about the excellence of the 
brasses in the Intermezzo and in the great 
chorale of the finale. The first and last 
movements were the especial glory of the 
performance, and the string pizzieato of 
ihe Finale was finely given. 


ly the orchestra was made to rise; but in 
this case the tribute was meant not to the 
musicians, great as they were, but to the 
soul of the orchestra—Dr. Muck. 

After that there came a Fried double 
fugue. Let no one imagine that this is a 
citation from a Bill of Fare: Oskar Fried 


(if he has not yet been sent to the firing | 


line) is in Berlin, where, if we may judge 
from Richard Strauss’s Domestic Sym- 
phony, they have double fugues for break- 
fast. The double-barrelled fugue is a dan- 
serous weapon to handle, yet it can some- 
times be made attractive, as witness the 
one in Mozart’s Requiem (‘Kyrie EBlei- 
son’’), or that other melodic double-header, 
“He sole on High.” and “Glory to His 
Name,’ in Haydn’s ‘‘Creation,” but for all 
that the double-fugue is Zeneraliy music 


for musicians, while the laity remain sim- 
| ply wondering if the parts will ever catch 
| Up With each other. Ag the fugue was for 
| Strings only, the finest part of our orches- 


tra had an opportunity to prove once more 
that they are incomparably the best band 


of strings in this country, or probably in 


the world. 
The double-fugue was not pedantic, but 
a g00d modern example of what can be 


have used so copiously that new fugue sub- 
jects are impossible to invent. There was 
a degree of attractiveness in the work, 
when one considers the amount of learning 
displayed, the strict rules that had to be 
followed, but it was rather lugubrious at 
We fancy that, if given in New 


——" a oo eee 


One may recall the boarder in a western 


mining town who begged the waiter to 
bring him the butter and the hairs on 
separate plates. 


Perhaps Dr. Muck was 


At the end } 
there was very great enthusiasm, and final- 


us, in their make-up, of the novelties in 


& served up the strings in one composi-— 


db 


this field which M."Longy manages to un- — 


earth so constantly for the concerts of the 


club which bears his name, and we Were | 


not surprised to hear that the Longy Club 
had given it. But the work had more than 
woodwind instruments, it gave the rare 
combination of two harps and also a pair 
of Kettle-drums. It is high time that our 
Kettle-drummer should come into the lime- 
light. He has thundered upon his calf- 
Skins most artistically for a long time, 
and has shown that even this single-toned 
instrument has a tone-color which is, let 


' ug say—striking. | 


' 
’ 
i 


| 


We wish that sometime, just for the. 


oddity of the thing, Dr, Muck might give 
Tausch’s: concerto for Kettle-drum, in 
Which five of those instruments are played 
by a single performer, and, whilé he ‘is 
about it, we might have Beethoven’s al- 
most vanished ‘‘Battle of Vittoria,’’ which 
would also give the bass-drums a chance, 

3ut in the Adagio and Scherzo the Ket- 
tle-drum was rather repressed than 
otherwise. Nor did we find anything re- 
markably new in the Adagio. The Scherzo, 
however, was agreeable music and dis- 
played the unusual combination of three 
flutes, two oboes, clarinettes, bassoons and 
harps, and English horn, Bass clarinette, 
contra bassoons, and Kettle-drums, to 
sood advantages. It was not, however, a 
work to grow very enthusiastic over, even 
While enjoving it. 

At the end of the concert there came 
\Tozart’'s exhilarating musical champagne, 
in the shape of the ‘‘Mapgic Flute over- 
ture.’ Here again is an instance of how 
learning and melody can ineet on com- 
mon ground. The non-musician hears only 

charrningly chattering set of tunes, 
While the student finds the mest syinm- 
metrical fugal exposition in the work. It 
is odd, by the way, that Mozart, even in 
“The Magie Flute,’ did not use the flute 
very prominently. He disliked the instru- 
mene ard never would put it in the fore- 
Sround as Mendelsshon did. This is true 
it spite of Mezart’s concerto for Harp 
and Flute, which he wrcete merely for 
money,—Which he did nat set. 

Of course the reading of ‘the overture 
was very hrillent. We alWays dissent, 
however, from the break-neck speed at 
Which the opening fugal. work is taken. 
very great conductor takes it thus, vet 


: We feel sure that Mozart would not have 
done in this form which the older writers . 


rushec it thus, but weuld have allowed 
sone of its beauties to be better perceived 
by the auditor threugh the medium of a 
less helter-skelter tempo. But the over- 
ture made a very successful ending to a 


_,coneert which proved that even a thor- 


oushly Classical list cen be heartily en- 
'joved by the general public. after they 
have been trained to the hearing of goed 
music, aiiaille 
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SYMPHONY in E minor, No. I, Op. 39 


1. Andante ma non troppo; Allegro energico. 
If. Andante, ma non troppo lento. 
III. Allegro. 


IV. Finale (Quasi una fantasia): Andante ; Allegro molto. 
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Ernst Schinidt Proves 


Competency in 


pote Cambridge a, 


i majority of those who attehded 
the concert given by the Bostort Sym- 
phony Orchestra last night in Cam- 
bridge were unprepared for the sur- 
prise which awaited them when in 
place of Dr. Karl Muck, Ernst. 
Schmidt, the newly appointed assistant 
conductor of the Boston Symphony; 
Orchestra, took the conductor’s stand, 

Dr. Muck had been taken with a 
severe cold, and on the advice of hig: 
physician had decided to remain ie 
his home for the evening rather than! 
risk being further incapacitated. for’ 
duty. Mr. Schmidt, with less than 12, 
hours’ notice, conducted the perform} 
ances with pronounced success. 


A CAPABLE CONDUCTOR 


Pe was. quick to prove his sincerity 
and his marked ability for his task. 
He had to cornduét the “Egmont’ over- 
ture of Beethoven; the accompaniment | 
of Beethoven’s violin concerto, with Mr. | 
Witek, concertmeister of the orchestra, | 
as soloist, and the Surprise symphony. 
of Haydn and Schumann’s “Genoveva”’ 
overture. A programme not of too tax- 
ing a character for a conductor's first 
appearance, but a programme, never- 
theless, compelling ability of the high- 
est order to do the occasion justice. The: 
accompaniment of the concerto was_ 
conducted by Mr. Schmidt, with the 
most admirable sympathy and atten- 
tion to the needs of the solist, with 
entire control of the orchestral body, 
with a very nice adjustment of tempi 

md tone values. 
6 virtue of Mr. Schmidt’s perform- 
ance lay especially in his quiet author- 
ity and control, and in the ability of 


| afi pe in neg beervveah of Ncontadak were 
puffitient, The musicians felt them. 
wélves to be in competent hands; the 
conductor appreciated the capacities of 
von musicians with whom he had to 


ar Schmidt is farthest from the 
g conductor of talent and appetite 
Sars public applause. No one is less os- 
‘tentatious than he on the stage. Last 
night on the stage ne was entirely im- 
mersed in his task. Back of the stage, 
during the intermission, he was intent 
upon the score, refreshing his memory 
of Haydn’s symphony and not more 
disposed to take his mind from the task 
before him. Mr. Schmidt fs unquestion- 
ably an exceedingly competent conduc- 
tor, a musician of experience and of 
authority because of his will to give 
all that can be given to the interpre- 
tation of the music. 

The orchestral performances were 
solid and brilliant. With ample reason, 
Mr. Wittek was very warmly applaud- | 
ed for his solo. He gave, indeed, a 
thrice admirable interpretation of the 
work. The audience was a large one) 
and quick to give signs of its approval. | 
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| | ee ois | her the: tohat eee was slowly 
| ae - stilled. “Then in‘ the spirit of man awoke- 
1G & ” MA “The Great Longing’’—for once the Nietz-_ 
STRAUSS s ZARATHUSTRA" » PRO achean terms held good—to kKrow himself 
NEW ANGLE | to search out these mysteries, to solve the 
~ Pe mene Te jan. x Ss 3 riddles of existence and.. the univ: ge € 
Dr. Muck’ s Very “Personal” Versio Again in long.memory, never has. 0as- 
sage in ‘‘Zarathustra’’ had such 
the Tone-Poem---His Transformation oe: passionate and poignant voice... It see 16d. ‘ 
It Into a Grave and Brooding Music of t° gy ys oral avon “meee i « ft 
: . | man; stirre ose that 
Human Longing—The Comforting Reali- jistened. At last “Zarathustra” was to. be | 
ties of Beethoven’s “Leonore” and Sibe- 4 payed bd brooding human longi ng 
, ; ; a spiritual ‘music. aR 
lius’s Passion for Expression First, the spirit of man brooded ‘over 
ies sen “The Joys and Passions” that might be the | 
O Dr. Muck, ‘‘Zarathustra”’ is a dif- satisfactions and ‘the solutions of its de- | 
; io bods ed 8 sires and gropings. They passed in the . 
-iniigd altar weiticg, 86.1099 hi isd music as Dr. Muck felt and communicate ' 
seemed to other conductors Rat it, like phantoms of thought and mood: 
nave undertaken Strauss's tone- that left empty the human hands cluteh- 
poem at the Symphony Concerts. te had ing at them. Still . possessed by ene . 
| a } . Great Longing,’’ the human spirit brooded 
not proceeded far, yesterday afternoon, ; 
‘ith the introduction before it was clear UP)t death and its mysteries, wistful yet 
Ww . a little soothed and so plaintive, remote, 
that he was understanding, imagining 4nd gnd gentle sounded what Strauss and 
transmitting the piece as he apprehended Nietzsche label ‘*The Grave Song.”’ Broody 
and felt it, regardless of other concertions 118 still, the human spirit sought tae 


solutions and the soothings of learning, - 
and even of the precedents that now, after 1.5 1H. Muck assembled mas expandaal 


twenty years, are beginning to ve tracCi- the strands of the fugato as though he 
tions with Strauss’s symphonic music, were laying dry tome and dry tome sida 
Audiences, the world over, are accustomed sid side until all the sum of human know. 

wed hear the introduction to “Mavechusted alge, ia ee ae Sever, hale 
with the orchestra driven to the utmost 90 sounded, as Strauss surely intended it. | 
its powers—the pealing trumpets, the barren, sterile, so of the wastes of suc “e 
rolling organ, the up-swelling strings, human brooding. eis 
piling sonority upon sonority and stress Then on to the intermediary passa 
upon | stress. Behold the epical and called in the Nietzschean terminology ae | 
epochal dawn wherein Zarathustra, all- the Convalescent.’’ It mattered little aa. i 
knowing and all-wise superman, arises , it was named. Still the music broodee 

in his wisdom and goes forth to en-.but it had begun to quiver with a strang arts 
lighten his feliows. As Dr. Muck “read’’ and troubling expectancy. There Was bi 
the music, the piled sonorities became deep- nervous preluding; there were glimmer i 
ening solemnities, the trumpets spoke .n and darts of tonal light; then flashing a 
calm majesty and not in excited proclama- diance; then the tremors, the hesitatiods, 
tion: the strings, the whole orchestra quiv- | the mounting excitements of fulfilment 5 

cred with the expectant intensity of tae the music began its dance. The brooding 7 


instant. The impression was of a grave 
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human spirit had found release, solution, © 
and solemn music, unrolling the curtains of Satisfaction as in a grave joy, a8 in 4 i 
the world before the spirit of man. Not Vision of all the phantoms that had hau ah 
within long memory had the prelude to ©4 it moving in a rhythmed order and | a 


“Zarathustra” so sounded or so nearly de- Clear calm light. The song swelled loy + 
served to be.called eublime. and grave out of the dance and the gr 


The tone-poem proceeded through the ron had become as pro! creat tran mee 
divisions that Strauss has labellea “Or Mty gain, as never before, the mus 
the Dwellers in the Rear-World’; “Of the spoke in deep and spiritual voice. d 
Great Longing’; “Of Joys and Passions’; Slowly the vision faded; the song died, | 
“Of Science and Learning,” and as it want and the human spirit sat once more broo ro 
its way, Dr. Muck’s. purpose and. design, ing over the eternal mysteries and q eS-. 
comprehension and illumination with the tlonings. The final wey eae spoke the. pi wit 
music became clearer and clearer. .. in and the pang of its hopeless and” baffling a3 


sombre voice, dark colors and struggling fate. seinabidiaal 


rhythms went the passage of “the Rear : Bey, 
World’ in the Nietzschean nomenclature. So to hear ‘Zarathustra’ was Ii pn b. 
But there was no thought to the hearer’ revelation equally of a finer, deeper : 
of Nietzsche and all his works; only of the more spiritual content in Strauss’s mus 
spirit of man struggling out of the ‘be- than hitherto it had ever seemed to OQAE 
wilderments, the mysteries, the strivings and of the divining and the vans =f 


of the universe in which some, power had tet bh va sega es bsp , 
and spirit in play upon n- 
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' magnificence of the introduction; for the. 


, 
, 


he’ has done in the ears of his audiences 
in four long seasons and in ‘half of an- 
other, never before has he wrought such 


‘g transforming feat, or one in which thé 
transmitting medium seemed to surpass 


Hitherto we have 
for the sonorous 


composer and music. 
known “Zarathustra’’ 


intricate polyphonic fabric that Strauss 
‘thereafter wove; for the tonal colors that 


; 


t 
{ 
4 
; 


brightened and darkened it; for the the- 
matic manipulation that made the music 
‘seem as thought busy with abstraction; 
for the rhythmic excitement of the dance; 
for the broad unfolding of the midnight 
song; for the mystery and the tonal titil- 
lation of the end. So hearing, we have 
marvelled: at the design and the detail, 
the purpose and the accomplishment of 
the tone-poem. .'We have counted Strauss 
in it as fain to be the superman of music 
on the Nietzschean model, to conceive it 
out of thought about abstractions rather 
than out of mood, emotion and vision; to 
‘make the course of these reflections fol- 


‘low the close-knit course of' a symphonic 
‘poem; to suggest each turn of these brood- 


ings in harmonic, polyphonic or instrumen- 
‘tal detail: and yet. to. stir emotion in those 
that heard. . So, after theirmanner, have the 
‘conductors construed “Zarathustra.” They 
have’ sought to make it as mighty and 
magnificent,’ 2s big and glowing, as 
variously intricate and eloquent as they 
might. For the playing of it should be 
-their feat, too, as orchestral supermen. 
Yesterday from end to end, from the 
‘solemn: beginning to the piteous close, Dr. 
‘Muck: kept “‘Zarathustra’” a low~voiced, 


‘grave, sober-colored, brooding music. Even 


“the mounting radiance of the vision of the 


‘world in rhythmed and dancing tranquillity, 
‘he scaled relatively low. Even the sonorous 


‘introduction was all solemn and shadowed 


‘splendors. .Not once did he lay. on his in- 
strumental and harmonic colors with flaring 
‘and emphatic hand; not once did he stress 


‘the polyphonic intricacies, the sheer techni- 


eal feats of Strauss in the music. He held 
those but as’ means-to the composer's. end. 
No more would he have his hearers heed 
his own marvellous weaving of the fugato; 
or his own or Mr. Witek’s feats of rhythm 
with the mounting dance; or the whole 
rhythmic and thematic life that he infused 


‘into the music. Least of all would he make 


it grandiloquent and glaring, huge and 
heavy. ‘Zarathustra’ rose from his hands 
as a profound, deeply spiritualized, gravely 
emotional tone-poem of the mind and the 
heart of man brooding over the mysteries 
of his. existence and of the universe, and 
seeking in vision to sound them; stirred 


‘by the great longing and seeking in vision 
to soothe it. 


, 
' 
i 


So conceived and so transmitted, ‘Zara- 
thustra’’ seemed very grave, beautiful, 
poignant and human music—a more spirit- 
ual. music than ever before or since has 
‘come from Strauss’s hand, a 


‘achievement in his manifold accomplisn- 
“ment and, perhaps, in all the accomplish- | 


- mental 
transformation of ‘‘Zarathustra.”’ 


ment of music. Somewhérée Mr. Newman 
has written of Strauss in *% ustra’’ as 
a ‘Titan in chains.’’ Yesterdey, if the 
music really be as Dr. Muck made it sounil, 
the conductor broke the composer’s bonds. 
It was Dr. Muck’s “Zarathustra’ rather 
than Strauss’s, and yet without Strauss: — 


and this strangely spiritualized Strauss—it 
The conductor pro- | 
fesses to care little for the composer’s lat?r | 
tone-poems. And lo! he draws from “‘Zara-— 
thustra” what no man has ever divined 


could not have been. 


there before and transfigures it. Twenty 
remarkable achievements of Dr. Muck will 
dwell longer in the memories of his hearers 
because they have been easier to grasp aad 
feel; but none of them is to be compared in 
and spiritual fineness with this 
It is the 


. grave, the solemn, the beautiful and the 


poignant epic of ‘The Great Longing” as 
our time has felt it and our music ex- 


pressed it. 


The rest of the concert was close-packo', 
too, but with more expected, plain-spoken 
and less-exacting matter. At the end, in- 
deed, Beethoven’s third “Leonore”’ overture 
brought the warm and comforting giow of 
a familiar reality. There it was—Flores- 
tan’s air in the prison, the suspensive trum- 
pet calls, the elation of ‘‘O Namenlose 


Freude,” the solemn thanksgiving and all 


the rest—music-drama in vivid and eiOquent 
epitome, compact with emotion, action in 
tones almost, so rich of instrumental sons, 
so high in human power and with every on; 
of its glories the brighter and fuller for the 
reciprocal eloquence that conductor and 
men brought to it. ‘The masterpiece 9° 
overtures that would be music-drama in 
little. Even Wagner might not equal it. 
How easily had Beethoven seemed t0 
say all that he would to the utmost of its 
scope and to the utmost of his power and 
yet in the result by such simple, effortless, 
free and full-handed means. Strauss had 
needed the divining and the spiritualizins 
genius of a conductor, and endless care 
and pains besides, that his music might at 
last gain its true voice. And Sibelius, 


whose first symphony began the concert, 


that, 
We look backward now at this 
_ phony 
_when it came first to our ears. 


seemed, aS nowadays he always does in his 


long pieces, to be striving so intently for | 
the power and poignancy of expression | 
master-passion. | 


perhaps, is his 
sym- 
in E-minor as we 


The terse 


| brevity of the musical thoughts; the mel0o- 


| 


unique |. 


dies beginning wan and hollow and wistful 
and rising out of brooding melancholy into 
passion and power; the rugged progres” 
sions; the acrid harmonies; the dark and 
fitful instrumental coloring; the stridins 
er the surging rhythms; the wild and way 
‘ward mood of the music; its bursts of 
tonal rage and its recessions into tonal 
gloom-~-all these are familiar characteris: 
tics now of Sibelius’s symphonies. It 15 
the custom-—it is hard to say why—to fit 


could not | 


‘them into ‘the aspects 


of Finnish and 


_ northern lights and landscape, into. Finnish 


and viking mood and impulse. 


May they 


not as plausibly be the expression of an 
‘individual mind and imagination in which 
such traits and moods and feelings play, 


no. more influenced by 


its environment 


than’ would be any moody, sensitive and 
observant spirit? 


More tnan ‘once yesterday in the course 


of the symphony 4 great passion of self- 


expression seemed to ring 


through the 


music, a great striving for an intensity of 
-utterance that would always in its, very 


nature be insatiable. 


So it is possible to 


hear the naked song of the clarinet at the 
tions, the passionate upbuildings of it at 


the end. The 
blows of the first movement, 
gling and broken rhythms, 
drum-rolls, 


eries and 
the strug: 
the recurring 
the sudden upleapings of the 


instrumental 


instruments are all of this quest for in- 


penetrating melodies, the melancholy mood, 
the angry turn upon them as though they 
were too inarticulate, of the music of the 


slow movement. 


The scherzo may be less 


northern wildness than the wildness and 
the weariness of this quest. And so, again, 
in the turbulence of the finale that would 
_ break its bonds of utterance and yet never 
quite snaps them, and rises to the _ full 


heights of the composer’s will. 


In. three 


symphonies, Sibelius used the old musical 
speech in his own way. In the fourth, again 
!4n his own way, he has turned to the new. 
Perhaps, he did so because he believed that 
the old still refused him the intensity of 
self-expression that he craved and that 1n > 


the new he might attain it. 


tensified utterance. Of it again are the 


But with him, | 


' as with most that pursue it, the quest will+ 
have no end. mS. Fs 
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THIS WEEK 


————— Jan. 237° 
ONCE AGAIN A PURELY 
ORCHESTRAL PROGRAMME 


oo 


ihohar, 


Sihelins, Strauss and 


Beethoven Con- 


tributors—Busoni Net Able 
to Appear 


By Louis C. Elson. 
Rk PROGRAMME. 
Sibeiius. Symphony No. 1. KE minor. 
Strauss, ‘“‘Also Sprach Zarathustra.’’ 
Beethoven. Leonore Overture, No. : 
The best laid plans o' mice and orches- 
tral conductors gang aft agley. Mr. Bu- 


“| soni was ill from the results of a tempes- 


tuous sea voyage. Perhaps he was fortu- 


y 


a 


‘Nate in being sick, for ‘to have given the | 


Liszt E-flat concerto after an hour and - 
three-quarters of modern music, and espe- 
cially after the tonal shimmerings of Rich- | 
ard Strauss, might have been tempting: 
Providence. We shall now hope to hear | 
the great pianist undér more favorable cir- 
cumstances than theége. Belt 
He was replaced by Beethoven's ‘Leos. 
nora’’ overture, No. 3, and even that, with 
the frenzied joy at its end, suffered some-- 
what from the juxta-position. But at least. 
it was a good deal shorter than the Lisat 
coneerto would have been. Therefore, ? 
while expressing the heartiest sympathy 
for Mr. Busoni in his temporary illness, we 
cannot but be pleased that he did not piay 
on this particular occasion, — ak 


3 
¥, 


But one can rhapsodize over the instru-. 
mental works which formed this oddly | 


made-up programme. To go from the 
fourth symphony of Sibelius, to this first 
one, was like going from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober. In the fourth symphony all 
seems experimental, while in the first there 
is definite . attainment. | % 
From the very beginning, where the 
clarinette has a theme of dreamy melan-— 
choly and loneliness, the attention is en+ 
chained. There is the Northern sadness - 
in much of the work, but it reminds of 
Longfellow’s ) 
“Feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to Pain, 
And resembles Sorrow only 

As the mist resembles rain.’’ 

This sadness seems to be a Scandinavian 
heritage in music and has its own great 
power. Yet the chief theme of the first. 
movement is full of resolution and heros” 
ism and contrasted well with the brooding — 
and mystery which reigned elsewhere. . 
Muted horns suggested evil, and most sud- 
den contrasts spoke of tragedy. A fine 


climax is worked up in the first movement. 


and logically too, being well derived from) 
preceding tonal material. | 

The Andante was less impressive in its 
complainings. But the Scherzo is a Fin-. 
nish gem. It had all the heartiness and 
virility of the northern folk-daneces, and’ 
the Trio with its horn passages was in- 
fine contrast. The performance was some- 
thing to grow enthusiastic over, Even the> 
kettle-drum seemed inspired when it rapped 
out the figure in the returning passage 
from the Trio to the Scherzo. As with the 
Brahms symphony of last week, the finale 
had many derivations from preceding 
mevements, but this device of thematic 
transference has become quite usual In- 
modern symphonies, although when Beetho-— 
ven introduced it in the finale of his ninth - 
symphony it was criticised. In spite of 
the often frenzied power, of the growls of. 


the deep wood-wind, of the sudden con- 
' trasts and the unexpectedly soft pizzicato: 


ending, we prefer the Sibelius Scherzo to” 
this more unrestful movement, and we. 
think the first movement the strongest part 
of the entire work. The Andante would 
also be very effective if it had less of 8@+ 
quence treatment. ' Seated 

But when a man can give such poetic 
and comprehensible thoughts as Sibeliys- 


J 
any 


Pris | 
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ane Tr: penne serene tt ieee... 
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(Moe in this, we must ‘hesithte th giving © |country tt tine.to appeae al selelat at FD) honey mnere was sbrimiant. virtuosity ehereiis no :sucn tng: memusiecas mes 
verdict upon his more vague and less intel- | the 12th Symphony Orchestra rehearsal | and the higher quality of imagination. | color. He areued that ot MG: | Loc 
Ngible works, After studying this sym- yesterday afternoon. The ‘“Leonore”’ | To single out. one section above another. argued that 1 we 


phony we dare not pronounce a sure ver- | overture No. 3 was substitutéd for the : i a 


rege be difficult, ee ont aka ge He ata a melody, hen ome st “cn em 
| syactD | | cating accuracy with which the fuge | harmonies and unusua ythms exotic, 
dict ‘upen his ged ce ors We wet Liszt concerto he was announced’ to ; : : 

ae Ba prey WOTk, ORY we a a ag dl play. It was preceded by Sibelius’ first 


“Of Science’ was built up through its] Persian, Egyptian, what you will, it is 
‘jaunty confidence, “It is bad,’ But rather, 


conflicting rhythms was-no less a feat} because we have ‘been told that these. 
“We cannot understand it!” The perform- |8Y™Phony in E minor and Strauss’ tone 
ance yesterday afternoon aroused real en- | Poem, “Thus Spake Zarathustra. 


: 3 
i of technic than the dazzling execution } hanhg.:> 
| of other portions. The riddle remained musieal characteristi¢g are a 

i 

1 

thusiasm and, as usual, the orchestra was | The symphony is an hour long. Its . | The orchestra will make a speciat| This depends a ood deal o 

obliged to rise in acknowledgment. prevailing mood is a serious one, for | Western trip next week, r A enue. The introduction to the third 
£ 


J 
; 


preach Nietzsche’s doctrine... 


V 
' 
. 
f, 


|-unsolved. Strauss knew how far to} With some particular country; but a 
After this Zarathustra also spoke. That | when are the moods of Mr Sibelius not act of “Aida” may remind us of a sultry 


land is not to be musically described, 
te he sometimes roared and he sometimes | serious? It is true that'in the scherzo | (i4 ¥ é uight on the Nide on account of what 
| whispered. We have had this work now at ‘he falls into rude and boisterous merri- ai : |! has gone before, the stage- ettiy * md s 
| least a dozen times and it he a erga ment. There is dance rhythm and clum- the entrance of Egyptian priest, prin- | 
ieee meaning when ba : gir = i peat 'sily shod feet are heard. The peasants | oii | cess, and slave. Perhaps we might not 
| palling effect it first made, and how we ‘disport themselves with abandon, and : tT realize the Jonsliness and farteaaaeinel 
|now expect the Brobdignagian score 8S \|}one wonders whether the composer’ | : : distance of a Russian steppe from Bor- 
matter of course. It has been said that the , laughs at the country bumpkins or with } ‘odin’s orchestral. piece, u as the weed 


c ecustom itself to anything, and them. Ther> are the indefatigable na- : | aa so ; tt 
aid Reb Yow passed Zarathustra and ere’ Uonalists, the friends and champions of Steppe” were in the title. Yet in either 


; | dapat . nan; the Finns, to whom all utterances of 7 instance the music is peculiarly suited 
chewing upon Schoenberg, who is a great, Sibelius are epic. i to the scene. So hearing the symphony 
deal more indigestible. — | |of Sibelius, knowing that he is a Finn, 


Bitideontiy, Pus ae anata hs teks yt Art With the Clarinet. . knowing also something are. the 
i Vi Ss JUST aS A - at tlle ; i 4 

Bead these thorny paths frequently, if only The layman of moderate conservatism a BiG oe Ieee UREN i ig gan e plete ae 
that they may convince the New York Might wish all the pages wore as well é is “very easy to find the full, wild 
critics that our musical organization is as those which begin and end the sym- ‘tumultuous expression of what we con- 
absolutely ‘‘hors concours.’ But we have phony. The mournful song of the clari- i | i | ceive Finland to bein this music of 
seldom heard even our wonderful orchestra net is not easily forgotten; majestically | wii by Sibelius Played by Sibelius, and we find it here to a greater 
reach quite the level that marked the in- gombre, yet tender; of a color not satis-_ : extent than in the second symphony, er 
terpretation of the first part of this work. eq elsewhere as in the chalumeau regis- | q Orchestra. in the fourth in which Sibelius seems 


It Lire ages in ie ‘ ee eee pei ter of the clarinet. Mr Sand, zealous in: | i | to have wandered far from his country 
beautiful in its more rover plrases. Ur: | experimentation with mouthpieces and | : Pe Hrerak Q14- 234) and his true self in search of strange 
fan and trumpet deserve especial words ore f Aa © P Aandi ble | i gods and strange mental conditions. In 
for the effects they produced. This man has’ TCCGS, as on a Ate ee ee q By PHILI HALE. | this respect the first symphony is to be 

Peay: veils not a mere modern | Pi8 Het nownees’ in Beak? proportion, | | Gl) The 12th Public Rehearsal of the Bos-\ ranked with the violin concerto and’ 
| age TN me |) ae aw Ke Y : P , m , in “6 | 
Musical eccentric. The w ork may bi (00 emotional and characteristic of the in. ton Symphony orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck] “The Swan of Tuonela.” 3 
long, and at times too abstruse, but the ctryument. He phrased the passage in a | The first movement is surely one of! 
voice of genius is heard sometimes, amid truly improvisational vein, with a beau- | ; |] conductor, took place yesterday after- th . | al out-| 

S 1s hei 30) S, OLEICe | CPU) , “4 e frankest and most emotional out 
the confusion. The performance was less ;tiful legato and subtlety of nuance. | | *;{ noon in Symphony Hall. “Mr, Busoni pourings of the composer’s soul, It 
unified in the last part of this tone-poem | et chia fhe the otter ae ee ‘|; had been announced as soloist, but onl might stand alone as a tragic over-. 
than in its majestic beginning. OF 

r : | mov t 

It is singular how in such a large com- /Of,the last, movement is among the 
position the feminine element is almost -ture. There is the lofty beauty, the 
entirely absent, only appearing in the grandeur of vision, which few men since 
dance episode. The work will therefore Bieta atch eran de caee ae poner 
a. += -Si aa bs ilies cide bie ; er is J : a ea t i 

‘not find fibenbe Paes ihc | munraget te strange discrepancy with portions of fore substituted for Liszt’s piano con- Bere nen ig AR ge a te eae 

ranks, aAnct Some Qaeay cl CMate COMPOSE) the scherzo, inconsequential passages in ( ié secon , : 


| 

| arriving in New York he declared that}, ture, flery, Passionate, inexpressibly 

| 

| 

| 

| 
will give us—"'Thus spoke Mrs. Zarathus- which the composer might have been | } certo in E flat. The program was as fol- noticeable, for it is more deliberate and | 

| 

| 


id is i'sad. There is only a slight taint of 
he was “too weak” to play after the ‘formalism, of pedantry, in this move- 
voyage of 14 days from Genoa. Beet- 1 ment, the desire of a eomposer ‘knows 


hoven’s ‘‘Leonore’”’ overture was mE, in his first symphony that he Knows 


tra”’—and by the way, she does speak, und inspired by Tschaikowsky’s “1812” over- lows: Sibelius, Symphony No. 1, E| more extended. It Mer as 8 Foy: oe rata 
with emphasis, in the Strauss family. ture. minor; Strauss, tone-poem “Thus ke} Were saying to the audience: Ow | 
Zarathustra” - Poet vee to |, Vl prove to you that I have studied 

Kun ni oven, overture to/) diligently.” These faults, however,- are: 
Leonore,” No, 3. | negligible when the sweep end pathos: 

Nearly 10 years ago Mr. Gericke pro-|{ of the whole symphony are taken into: 


After this Beethboven’s overture finished See 
the concert. Had it been given as orig- Accurate Performance. 


inally planned we believe it would have it is not necessary to inquire into the 


been nearly two hours and a half in iength. precise relationship of Strauss’ 
’ : . ponder- : consideration. The performance was 
Rostareraé 5.) coo ner: ous tone poem to the cryptic philosophy duced the second Symphony of Sibelius, tc woe ey 


yi name. The reception of th rork by , 
— musical sounds may express or suggest | ‘Al the © wor Y |, furnishes an introductory note, a passage 
@ public was so « : , - 
concrete or abstract ideas, might be dis- it @ropena Since ” By that Mr, Gericke | from Nietzsche’s book, to his “Zarathu 


' <t ah th n See : | superb. | 
| TW | , of Nietzsche. The whole problem of | 4 ma Fae SEO: EDO SeepoNEE “ee Sibelius gives no program, no clue 
y “program” music, the degree to which ; G en unknown in Boston except by] to the contents of his symphony. Strauss 
Globe 29/13 
‘ ' oh ee ane “y Kiedler was favor- ” - i in 
Mr Busoni Not et Arrived cussed with it as a basis. Zarathustra, |i 4bly inclined toward Stray) end. There Se Seer oe 


the score: “Of the Dwellers in the 


th ‘tony ° hy t eé a> 4s m4 4a : " ” 
e “superman he “over” or “be : {did not b “Rear World,” “Of the Great Tearning, 


in Boston, basin ee pte o ahaha for wiles ant ig | nor. ance, of yesterday] etc. He is reported as having said 
perience has blended asceticism with re- Dr. Muck, who put that he put “freely after Frieda, Nietz- 


ligious mysticism and tinctured both : ‘|| "e “an ace 1907 and in 1912. 2 sche” in the’ title, because he would 


669 55 . yr with morbidity... Strauss’ conception of Oe | wrdwie « ordinarily romantic! otherwise have been accused of trans- 
“Lavathustra” and Sibelius’ First ines. pheses’ of, experience has illusion, | Jettective of the’ chest smaginative and] tating Nietasche's hook Into music with 
, ‘ S * 
| S ho reveals the colossal musical brain, the r | have been performea Sw diny or ton peat Se doing ane bya 6 ciPe  UBSer 
symp ny Chief Nu mbers, amazing contrapuntal cleverness, the 4. for years the music critie of Le ‘Temps, be Kant and sk gr ni hen : 
j | orchestral daring that can weave such Ji once wrote an article tn + pS, | there are such guide-posts in a program- | 
, @ complex fabric of sound. — a | oe in Whieh he proved F book, the hearer, if he is not content — 


. | rs - . to his : at 
Mr | 'The*® performance was one upon wh yy  eatly . OWN satisfaction- that! «with simpl st to the music, is 
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apt to take the wrong direction or miss 
a pest to his utter confusion. “Where 
are we now? Is this the ‘Grave Song’ 
or the section about ‘Science’?” There | 
is ho mistaking the “Dance Songy’ but | 
we like to think the giris met by 
Zarathustra danced to a more seduc-| 
tive tune. The inherent cheapness of 
this tune—and Vernon Blackburn - de- 
fined a tune as a melody that is over- 
ripe—is atoned for by the amazing 
treatment of it, and yesterday by the 
brilliance of the general performance 
and the remarkably incisive playing of 
the solo violin passages by Mr. Witek. 
The introduction is impressive; the 
section “Of Science’’ seunds as though | 
Strauss had wished to show the aridity | 
and endlessness of much scientific teach- 
ing; the music towards the close is very 
beautiful, to be put by the side of a 
few pages of “Don Quixote’ and the | 
domestic symphony. As a work of pure | 
art and a complete realization of a com- | 
poser’s intention no one of the so-called | 
colossal tone-poems of Strauss equals | 
“Till Eulenspiegel” or ‘Don Juan.”’ 
With them and “Death and Trans- 
figuration’’ Strauss ceased to be purely 
and constantly musical as a writer of | 
symphonic poems. The close of “Thus. 
Spake Zarathustra’ and Zarathustra 
speaks too much in Nietsche’s poem 
and in Strauss’s music—has been greatly 
admired as mystic, wonderful, an at- 
tempt to solve the riddle of the yni-— 
verse; but this riddle is not to be solved 
by sounds from piccolos, flute and a 
violin or two alternating with pizzicato 


| 
| 


notes of double basses. 


Beethoven, for a comparatively smal] 
orchestra, wrote his ‘Leonore’ over- 
ture No. 8 over a hundred years ago, a 
work that by the loftiness, the nobility 
of. the ideas and by the dramatic ex. 
pression still sways the hearer and 
rurifies the passions. 

There will be no eoncerts next week. 
The program of Feb. 5, 6 wil] be as 
follows: Beethoven, Symphony No. 4: 
Spohr, Concerto for string quartet with 
orchestra, op. 131 (first time at these 
concerts); Mahler, “‘Lays of a Travel- 
ling Journeyman” (Paul Draper, singer): 
Dvorak, ‘“‘Carnaval’”’ overture. 


STRAUSS 


AND MUCK 
AT ODDS 


Lost at weeks af at 
ymphony Far From 
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Tradition in “Zar- 


athustra 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The programme of the public re- 
hearsal of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall was of the most exception- 
al interest: The First Symphony of 
Jean Sibelius, the tone poem, “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra” of Richard Strauss; 


the Third “Leonore” overture of Bee-| 


thoven. 


A SUPERB PERFORMANCE 


The music of Sibelius, elemental, 
fierce and melancholy, seemed from 


{another civilization than the present, 


and was given the finest possible per- 
formance by Dr. Muck and ‘his players. 
The music of Strauss, come out of the 
very vortex of modern European cul- 
ture, with all the characteristics of this 
Culture, of the restlessness and sophis- 
tication of the age, vet informed with 


desperate heroism. The spiritual au-/| 


dacity of one of the heroes of this age 


was tue most impressive of contrasts. | 


Above all was Beethoven. 
It is not possible to praise adequate- 


lv the performance of Sibelius’ sym- |. 
Phony, or to give adequate thanks for | 


new music of such simplicity and con- 
Viction and primeval power. For a 
first essay In the symphonic form, this 
work astonishes one by its strength 
sweep, its savor of wild north- 
ern nature, itS sureness of touch and 
originality of thought. And then there 
is the glorious orchestral coloring, 
coloring which, on account of § its 
beauty and its clearness and individ- 
uality, somewhat tarnished the  bril- 
liant orchestral dress of Strauss’ tone 
poem, 

The composer might well have re- 
joiced in his spokesmen. In spite of 
the tumultuous inspiration of the mu- 
sic there are moments of indecision. 
more particularly in the slow move- 
ment, and of conventional procedures 
of composition in other movements, 
Which are singularly at variance with 
the spirit of the work. In these cases 
the conductor came nobly to the res- 
cue. If there was a weak jointing place 
in the structure, its underlying spirit 
was made to bridge the gap. If some 
phrase was a little more commonplace 
than is usual with the later Sibelius. 
it was treated in such a manner that 
it was deeply impressive. Consider the 
broad and sad melody of the last mo- 
meit—that melody which alternates 
with savage dance rhythms and music 
of tne elements at play. Nothing could 
have been more moving than its treat- 


. } of 
and its 


et sees a 
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|| the “Thus Spake Zarathustra.” 


nent by Dr. Muck. A noble work, no- | 
bly interpreted. No wonder there was ' 


enthusiasm. The conductor was. re- 
‘peatedly called back to the stage. Fi- 
nally the orchestra arosé and bowéd 
with him. 


Departs From Tradition 


’ 
: 


Stamps on Platform 


In brief, the essentially rhapsodic | 


quality of the amazing music inspired 


F by the singular rhapsody of Nietbsche, - 


' 
' 
’ 
' 


the temperamental qualities of Strauss 
music, and what is frequently the gur- 
passing grandeur of his vision, were 
usually lacking. It is easy to believe, 


Much had been expected of Dr, Muck’s especially as one remembers Dr. Muck 


| reading of the “‘Zarathustra.’’ Was it 


| 


the spontaneity, the force, the beauty |stamping on the platform at one mo- 


,,of Sibelius’ music which interfered with 


ithe effect. of the latter work? Only 
partly, Dr. Muck had carefully pre- 
pared a performance which was in some 


Muck dces not like a work he pre- 
pares it even more carefully, if possible, 
than he prepares a composition with 
'which he is in sympathy. We do not 


| believe that he believes over much in 


ment of the performance, that this per- 
formance did not go wholly to his lk- 
ing, and that the performance this eve- 


ning will sound more spontaneous. It 
cannot be said that it sounded so yes- 


terday. 

With all the cerebral quality of 
Strauss, he has always seemed to us 
first a composer of a splendidly frer- 
vous temperament. That nervousness 
and incisiveness and that volcanic en- 


i 


Grant- - ergy that flames in every measure of 


ing that no one has a better right to | his music, and sweeps you from your 
his concenpti: Strausa th: ; |feet as though a whirlwind had taken 
nis conception of Strauss than this re- | aah? 

you in its arms, was not felt. Convic- 
tion seemed to us to be absent and. 
never before had a work of indisputable 
audacity and inspiration sounded so 
empty, so like a mere box of orches- 


markable musician, it remains that to 
this reviewer the performance was not- 
ably unsympathetic, uncharacteristie of 
Strauss, even comparatively ineffective. 

it often seemed to us that Dr. Muck 


‘felt Strauss to be unrefined rnd sensa- 


|; tienal in this score, and wished to re- 


‘ 


| deem some passages of what may im- | 


(| press him as bombast or exaggeration. 


i 


,/ 


(he introduction could ‘certainly have 
been broader, mightier, more apocalyp- | 
lic. Then, as for instance with the | 


| chromatic theme that has been ASSOCi- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


’ 
' 
' 


|} ated, and well associated it seems to/| 


us, with Zarathustra’s turning away | 
from old formulas—a theme first thun- 
dered out by the trombones toward the 
end of the musie “of joys ana pas. [ 
sions,’”’ and later interpolatea by wind 


there was by no means the possible de- 
sree of sarcasm, irony, the Nietzschean 


instruments in the midst of the fugue-. First Symphony of Si 


_laughter which this theme, Sibbered by 


various wind instruments, certainly 


_ Suggests. The march of the fugue, asl 
; ‘ . o . ~— , “gl 
, We think of it, could have been might- 7; 


_ ler, had a heavier tread. The SOlO pass- 
|. age for the horn at the place (etwas 


; 


; 


, ruhiger) after the announcement of the 


| dance song—which was admirahly ac- 


’ 


complished—could well have 
broader, more Serenely 


were the 12 strokes of the bel] which 


| Should resound through all the im- 


| Mense sonorities of the orchestra 


at 


the final climax—the “Nig ] 
) A La i ieh Té a ’ 
be Cw inaerer’s 


| Song,” we do not swear to the physical 
| absence of the bell, but we do 


assert | 


| 


| 


tral tricks. 
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Takes the Edge Off 
“Zarathustra.” 
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[t would be interesting to know just 


what trend of thought caused the First 


been ,;e > ¥ymphony of Sibelius and the Strauss 


! : prophetic of (tone poem “Yar: stra”? 
| Soul’s salvation. And where, oh. erin atone poem ‘Zarathustra’ to be placed 


on the same program. as was the case 
at the Boston Symphony orchestra eon- 
cert yesterday afternoon, and more par- 
ticularly when the original progtam 


| also included the Liszt B-flat concerto. 


emphatically that it dia not have the|Trhankful should the Symphony patrons 
be that Mr. Busoni was indisposed. 


: 


'~ Why omit this ? Is it, too 
1 +] ? } ° 
| tional? It. is sur ely one of 


Y 


| 


| 


' 
' 


effect the composer intended. 


sensa- 
Strauss’ 


most characteristic effects, and for 
most of uS & superb effect from anv 
| Point of view, ]7 Othing could make the 
| final measures more effective than this 
tolling, that echoes softer and softer-~ 
-Softly and more 


Dlace to the theme of the ideal, sdaring 


softly~and then gives 
aloft, 


Sibelius, in his Symphony, seems to 


be Sibelius at his best. He seems to be 
standing on firm ground, Strong in his 


Ll convictions and able to set forth those. 
convictions convincingly 


It’s a’ great 


work and finely given. In fact. it was 


so. satisfying that the 


immediately following, seemed to fall. 


Strauss. number, — 
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Wag almost Pree: pin ae 


janelle could pl ‘see as: ‘much in 
Strauss as they have on for: r occa- 
sions, for while the tone poe opened 
with -splendid promise the + . ppeared 


to be a ‘waning of interest as it pro- 


gsressed, Which left both a: Vic ice and 
orchestra with something akin to that 
tired feeling at its close. 

Naturally enough the Beethoven 
*‘Leonore’’ overture suffered, coming as 
it did after “‘‘more than enough. 4 


Symphony Orchestra Goes West 
Tomorrow night the Boston Symphony 
Orchéstra starts on its annual western 
trip, playing Monday night in Rochester, 
Tuesday in Buffalo, Wednesday in Pitts- 
burgh, Thursday in Wheeling, West 
Virginia, the orchestra’s initia] ap- 
pearance there; Friday in Cleveland, 
and Saturday in Detroit. The only solo 
humber will be Mr, Witek’s playing of 
Bruch’s G-minor concerto in Detroit. 


Concerts and Recitals 


Fritz Kreisler is to be soloist at the 
concert tomorrow afternoon, at 3 o’clock, 
instead of 3:30, the usua! hour, in Sym- 
phony Hall. The concert was made 
necessary as the result of the large 
numbers who were unable to get into 
‘the hall at his previous appearances this 
‘Season, when even the standing room 
and platform space were crowded. 

A feature of the FMlonzaleyv concert. i 
Jordan Hall néxt Thursday evening. 
Jan. 28, will be the Max Reger Quar Beet 
in D-minor, op. 74. Haydn's ; Quartet in 
D-major, the only other work on the 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


___—DR. _ KARL MUCK, Conductor 


| Saturday Eve., Jan. 23, 

| at 8 o’ siaek 

_ ADMIT ONE 
Cc. A. ELLIS, Manager : 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston ete Orchestra 


DR. KARL __ DR. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


Saturday Eve., Jan. 23, 
at 8 0’e Sooke 


eee seen 


ADMIT ONE 


C. A. ELLIS, Manager : 


ser’s ite ‘ath Suit before 
the first $ formance of ‘‘The C sary 

in December, 1799. 

Miss Julia Heinrich will give a sone 
recital in Jordan Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon at % o’clock. Her father,’ Max 
Heinrich, will be her accompanist. | 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pi- 
anist, gives a recital in Jordan Ha!! 
Saturday afternoon, Feb. 6. 

Mme, Sembrich will.sbe the artist at 
the Symphony Hall Sunday afternoon 
concert Feb, 7. | 

Monday evening, Feb. 8 Emmanuel! 
Ondricek and Ella ‘Kalova- Ondricek wil! 
give a violin recital in Jordan Hall. 

Raymond Iiavens gives a piano recital 
In Jordan Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
Keb. 10, 

Saturday afternoon, Feb. 13, at 8, 
Mme. Tina Lerner, the Russian piantat, 
will sive a recital in Jordan Hadl. 

John McCormack, the popular Trish 
tenor, is scheduled for two concerts in 
Symphony Hall, the first falling on Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb. 21, and the second. 
Monday evening, Washington's birtli- 
day, Heb. 22. 

soston music lovers will be given an 
opportunity to hear Pablo Casals, the 
famous.Spanish ’cellist, Sunday after- 
noon, Keb. 28, when he appears in con- 
cert with Harold Bauer, the eminent pi- 
anist, at Symphony Hall. 

The concert which will be given by 
Mrieda Hempel, coloratura soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, assisted 
by IXmma Roberts, a new contralto, and 


| Heinrich Gebhard, the pianist, Sunday 


afternoon, Jan. 31, in Symphony Hall, 
promises to be an attractive entertajn- 
ment, 
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toward the end 


‘NATIONALISM FEATURE OF 


MUSIC PLAYED 


| 


Creckes cnt WW Srevtaes_.. 

Geeiv« 23 ff ‘fc 
SYMPHONY HALI¢—-Twelfth rehearsal 
‘of the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Muck. conductor; afternoon of Jan, 29. 
program: Sibelius, symphony No. i 
minor, op. 30; Strauss, tone poem, “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra” (after Nietzache) oP 
30; Beethoven, overture to ‘‘Leonora,’ No 


In an orchestral ‘concert which presents 
works by composers of the present day 


| | two questions appeal to the listener’s 


judgment. The first is as to how the 


pieces were interpreted. The second is 
as to the purport of the music itself. 
The two are so interlocked for the time 
being that they seem like one question. 
The general meaning of the composer and 
the naxtiodlas reading of the conductor 
look like the same thing. But they are 
not. What the composer means in a 
symphonic work is the only point of 
final importance. Appraisal of the con- 
ductor is ordinarily well enough disposed 
of with a compliment for the phrasing 
here, an expression of doubt in regard to 
the speed there, and with other remarks 
that are appropriate where idea has to 
be presented through elaborate social ma- 
chinery. For. actually the performance 
of an orchestral conductor, for the mo- 
ment so impressive, is nothing but the 
print, paper and binding of the book. It 
1s not the book’s message, 

Whatever, then, is to be said in praise 
of Dr. Muck’s reading of Sibelius, what- 
ever in disparagement of his reading of 
| Strauss, the two compositions remain to 
| be considered for what they tell the 
|modern world about itself. And, all ex- 
ternal problems about them aside, the 
problem of the symphony as an example 
|of thematic structure and of balanced 
and contrasted movements, together with 
| the problem of the tone poem ag an ex- 
ample of program music, probably the 
| most striking trait of the pieces is their 
nationalism, 

No more certain fact has evolved from 
the Symphony concerts, which from 
| Start to finish are an imported product 
in Boston, and necessarily so, since prac- 
tically no genuinely native art in their 
formulas exist, than that European or- 
chestral writers have been eng Nien | Senet hums with 


BY SYMPHONY | 


AT ITS TWEELF tt REHEARSAL 


all their might for the past icicasil 
to express the motives and aims of the 
countries in which they are citizens, 
If there has been any concept of music 
as an universal art, it has been excep- 
tional. The music that holds its place 
in the repertory, the music that Bos- 
tonians like to hear, is that which is re- 
plete with nationalist feeling. It is 
music such as was on the program of 
Friday afternoon, music like the first 
symphony of Sibelius, the Russian or, 
provincially speaking, the Finn, and 
music like the tone poem of Strauss, the 
German. 

The nationalist qualities of these two 
typical modern composers have been an- 
alyzed only casually. When it has 
been done, the emphasis has usually 
been put on mood rather than intention. 
The picturesque side has been brought 
to notice more than any other, The 
musical symbol has been turned into. 
a verbal one, and so the chief question 
has been dodged. Sibelius has been a 
melancholy dreamer, brooding savagely 
over the instrumental tone scheme, ever 
devising some new translation for the 
word despair. Strauss has been a Wild 
Huntsman, chasing out of hiding har- 
monies and themes that nobody ‘ever 
had the temerity to pursue before.. He 
has been a splendid romanticist, a reck- 
less satirist. He has been every com- 
monplace thing that criticism could 
plausibly call him. 

Meantime the public has heard the 
music and has got its impression of ‘the 
purposes that impel it into existence, 
purposes that may be operative in their 
own country as well as in the countries 
in which Sibelius and Strauss live. The 
outcome for time to show is whether the 
listening is just a pleasure for the coms 
munity in a certain epoch of its history ; 
or whether it is a stimulation to a 
counter expression of national aims, 
through the ‘tone art or some other art; 
or whether, finally, it is a contemplative 
protest against the employment of mel- 


ody and harmony to restricted, frac. 
tional human ends. ‘i “haat 
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a railed A eran vcr ae BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
46 nth em Tou. - +0) quence that he seeks. The band did these : ; 
Marte in its playing of Brahms’s symphony _ Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
oe ‘C ‘miner last Friday ane et ry ha : 
and ever Since, in private talk an on | 
rth es th ne, bri wont, he has. been warm in praise of 
a ‘count ANC 2g ris ae 2 On Saturday evening, in particular, 
ae f the Boston ‘Symy ohony | wean ‘the audience jhad recalled him four 
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the concert-master, as its collective repre- 
sentative, heartily by the hand. Few fre- 


quenters of the concerts recall a Similar SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, AT Q P. M. 
circumstance. | ' 

_ ‘When. the Symphony ‘Orchestra ’ goes 

westward at the end of the month, it will 

pay its first visit to Wheeling in West 


rogramme. 
Thus does each year, ‘especially ii 
| im the iflddle. West, set new dots: bossy the | 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 4, in B flat major, op. 60 


I. Adagio; Allegro vivace. 
’ ; AV. TKA ‘i Il. Adagio. . 7 u 1 
; i 2 aap ong a aE Allegro vivace; Trio: Un poco meno allegro. 
2 - he esters See es he Lt ! : Finale: Allegro ma non troppo. 
| tonight (Sunday) on pecs ad 
five Pu on its annu 


CONCERTO in D minor, for two VIOLINS and 


ORCHESTRA of STRINGS 


I. Vivace. 
II. Largo. 


ITI. Finale (Allegro. ) 
Solo Violins, Messrs. WITEK and Noack 


MAHLER, LIEDER EINES FAHRENDEN GESELLEN, 


(‘Songs of a Travelling Journeyman.’’) with Orchestra 
a) ‘WENN MEIN SCHATZ.”’ 
6) “GING HRUT’ MORGEN.”’ 


c) “ICH HAB’ EIN GLUHEND MESSER.” 


dad) “DIE ZWEI BLAUEN AUGEN.”? 
(First time in Boston) 


Mr. PAUL DRAPER, Tenor 
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. The Boston Symphony Orghestra |. 
leaves tomorrow night in a special train 

; : - | program. The series will’ close with a 
chained a WHERE AEBS On sin | 'tschaikowsky program, Ossip  Gabrilo- Symphony Hall 
day evening it plays in Convention hall, | witsch playing the B flat concerto, . 
Rochester; Tuesday evening in Elmwood | ) : - 
music hall, Buffalo; Wednesday even-| News of the Symphony Orchestra—Con- | 
ing in Carnegie music hall, Pittsburgh; certs Cancelled and to Come ise 

: . ¢ - i 

Thursday evening in the Court theater, da cts . ’ 7 / | 
| hn A T last and in at least. one plece, the 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Friday evening ia Symphony Orchestra has gained in 
Gray’s armory, Cleveland, and Saturday 
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SEASON 1914--15. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


Dr. Muck’s ears all the perfections 
; ; ; of tone, balance and communicating. elo- 
Croming . an the armory at Detroit. It} quence that he seeks. The band did these 
is due to arrive back in Boston Sunday, things in its playing of Brahms’s symphony 
Jan. 31. There will be a soloist only} in C minor last Friday and last Saturday 
in Detroit, where Anton Witek will play | and ever since, in private talk and beyond 


the G minor concerto of Max Bruch. | his wont, he has been warm in praise of 
Th the Bostan & | them. On Saturday evening, in particular, 
6 tie, Geamgeting e Hoston Symphony | when the audience had recalled him four | 


concerts of Feb. 5 and 6 is as follows: | times at the end of the symphony and_ Il] “us 

Beethoven, fourth symphony in F flat; | brought the orchestra to its feet, he shook | xX ° NCGERT, 
Spohr, concerto for string quartet andj; the concert-master, as its collective repre- | 

orchestra, op. 131; Mahler, “Lieder eines | 5@™t@tive, heartily by the hand. Few fre- 


fahrenden Gesellen” (Paul Draper, tenor, quenters of the concerts recall a similar SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, AT 8 P. M. 


. circumstance. 
soloist); Dvorak, “Carnaval” overture. . 
Orchestral programs presented in When the Symphony Orchestra hares 
cities of the United States this week eee ete Re She Se Se. em Semen. ee 
finlinde ‘the f 1 i pay its first visit to Wheeling in West 
include the following: | Virginia. Thus does each year, ‘especially Programme. 
gene pe apbony orchestra, Frederick in the Middle West, set new dots on tne | 
;SlOcKk, conductor: Wolf-Ferrari, overture ‘ 
4 iF ay? ow. o Beeacne Mozart, sym- SES. .SURE << i BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 4, in B flat major, op. 60 
ony in at; Vieuxtemps, fifth violin io: , rive 
voncerto (Harry Weisbach, soloist); Le- SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA : . sae Allegro vivace. 
ee er ee, 2 cantaatic comedy, The Boston Symphony orchestra leaves . Allegro vivace; Trio: Un poco meno allegro. 


| Berlioz, “Queen Mab,” scherzo from op.| tonight (Sunday) on a special train of} - Finale: Allegro ma non troppo. 
19; Cassella, “Italia” rhapsody, op. 11. | five Pullmans on its annual western 
Philharmonic Society of New York,} trip. It will be gone a week. It carries 
| Josef Stransky, conductor (Carnegie hall,] with it its entire personnel. Monday 
| fomorrow) : Schumann, first symphony in evening it plays in Convcation Hall. 


'B flat; Mendelssohn, violin concerto in E Rochester: Tuesda , ‘in BR 

| ’ , 41 Roe or; sday evening in Elmwood 

‘Minor (Wassily Besekirsky, soloist) ; a , N : ‘ : . 

Mozart, “Voi che sapete” nl a (Miss Flor,| Music Hall, Bnffalo; Wednesday even- CONCERTO in D minor, for two VIOLINS and 


ence Hinkle, soprano, soloist); Foote, four. ing in Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh; : ORCHESTRA of STRINGS 
character pieces after “Omar Khayyam”; Thursday evening in the Court Theatre, I. Vivace. 
Grouch, “Ave Maria” aria (Miss. Hinkle); Wheeling; Friday evening in Grays’ If. Largo. 
mre ee ease oesrian rhapsody. Armory, Cleveland, and Saturday even- III. Finale (Allegro ) 
adeiphia orchestra, Leopold Stow- ing in the Detroit Armory, Detroit. It ‘ali . » 
kowski, conductor: Haydn, symphony in| jeaves Detroit immediately after the Solo Violins, Messrs. WITEK and Noack 


plano concerto in D) concert and is due to arrive in Boston 
9 Gabrilowitsch, soloist); |)... ¢ , ; 
concert piece for ches, | ate Sunday evening, Jan. 31. There will MAH i 
tra; Strauss, ail Gulewspiesel” ‘roado. be a soloist only in Detroit, where Mr. AHR, LIEDER EINES FAHRENDEN GESELLEN, 


Symphony Society of New York, Walter Witek will play Bruck’s G minor, con- (“‘Songs of a Travelling Journeyman.’’) with Orchestra 


Damrosch, conductor; concert in Aeolian certo. atel fan. re 4% $ or 
hall tomorrow afternoon: Berlioz, ‘‘Fan- fe ~ a) “WENN MEIN SCHATZ.” 


tastic” symphony: Massenet~ aria. “Prom. | AT 6) “GING HEUT’ MORGEN.” 

esse de mon avenir’ (Emilio de "Go orza, se ’ 

ee eee OOtst) ; Dyorak, nocturne; Mo- : oa pe EIN GLUHEND MESSER.” 
t, ade from “Don Giovanni” (Mr. | I BLAUEN A -”? 

Gogorza): Berlioz, serenade of Mephis- e (First time in ee UGEN 

topheles from “Damnation of Faust” (Mr. 1) : 

Gogorza); Franck, prelude, chorale and : Mr. PAUL Draper, Tenor 


fugue (orchestration. of Pierne). Concerts 
Poot qo. wf As 


announced by the Symphony Society in 
SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 26.—The Bos- 


} 
Carnegie hall on the afternoons of eb. | 
= < . 
a us soloists: Harold Bauer, vEL Symphony Orchestra will give 13 | OVERTURE, “Carnival” OP> 92 
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and 10, and March 2, 9 and 16, will bring 
usoni, Joseph Hofmann, Leonard Ror- concerts during May at the Panama 
eter gant Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The first | Pacific International Exposition. Dr. 
playing the concerto in) minors the we, | Kari Muck, the conductor, will per- 
cna will be works by Liszt. and “Me sonally lead the orchestra of 100 pieces. 
“|The entire orchestra will travel by 
special train to and from Boston. 
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A CLASSIC CONCERTO AND MODERN 
SONGS 


Chamber Music from Bach, with Two 
Solo Violins by Way of Return to an 


Old Custom in. Programmes—Mahler’s 
“Tramp Songs” as Tone-Poems in Little | 
—Beethoven for Beginning and Dvorak 


for Ending 


RADUALLY Dr. Muck is restoring | 


to the Symphony Concerts a cus- 
tom that prevailed in the early 
years of the orchestra and then 


, Bach treats the two solo violins 


sisler, fsaye and the res 

and Bach’s concerto of ye 
terday are easy to trace. — re 18 @ 
opening and a closing allegro in w ric 
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struments in the whole string 
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more than routine. . 
All this is in the manner of Vival 


fell into what President Cleveland liked to Yet more in the fashion of 


call desuetude—the playing of concerted 
pieces, usually by eighteenth-century com- 


concertos is 


his 


posers, in which one or more members of then 


the band take solo parts. Such pieces stood 
relatively often on the programmes in Mr. 
Henschel’s and Mr. Nikisch’s time and 
through Mr. Gericke’s first term. Then 
they almost disappeared from the concerts, 
until little by little Dr. Muck began to 
Set them there again. Iwo seasons ago 
Mr. Maquarre played the Solo part in a 
Suite by Bach for flute and Strings, as he 
will again, a week hence; last year he 
Shared with Mr. Holy a concerto by Mo- 
zart for harp, flute and orchestra; with like 


purpose Spohr’s concerto for a uartet of | 4nd rich, penetratin hi 
. own northern sobriety added to Vivaldi’s 


Strings with orchestra was to have been 
heard yesterday; and, when it proved insuf- 
ficiently prepared, Bach’s concerto 
minor for two violins and string band was 
Substituted for it. with Mr. Witek and Mr. 
Noack, standing in their Places, for the 
Solo instruments. The restoration of such 
pieces to the active repertory—the concerto 


in D| Witek and Mr. 


of Friday had not been played in Boston for } 


twenty-five years—acquaints the audiences 
with pleasurable music that it would not 
otherwise hear; displays the individual abil- 
ities with which the orchestra abounds and 
SO encourages the esprit de corps of the 
men; and provides quasi-soloists to satisfy 
the liking of a considerable part of the 
public for such incidents to Symphony con- 
certs, 

Outside the slow movement, Bach’s con- 
certo in itself is no more remarkable or 


interesting than much music that a hun-. 


dred composers ‘from Naples to Nuremberg 
wrote in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century for the little bands that they led 
and that their “noble patrons’? ‘maintained. 
It belongs indeed among the many compo- 
Sitions all in the day’s work that Bach 
wrete for his “august master,”’ Prince 
Leoplold of Anhalt-Céthen; and it belongs 
also to the multitude of music that -was 
modelled on the Italian concertos of the 
fashionable Vivaldi. Now, after nearly 
two ‘hundred years, Vivaldi’s music is 
rather the fashion again with violinists, 


solo instruments, asserting itself only in 
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little more conspicuous than the "es! if 
| Each movement proceeds at a brisk pace: 


each reiterates with 
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casional light “tutti” when the steady flow 
of the melody halts pool-like., Meanwaile, 
the solo instruments publish the melody, . 


broadening, deepening, 
adorning it, in 
oftener than in contrasting voice. U 
that melody, moreover, as it expands { 


song, Bach lavishes his feeling for la 


ft 
oa 


and occasionally 
sympathetic supplemen 
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sensuous beauty and warm and €vep e no- | 


tional expression. 


southern .. .suavity. Between them, 


Noack, played this 


parts, with a single understanding of their 


‘The music is rob ist 
& and grave, wita his” 
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music and feeling for it and with euphor us. 


blending of their tone. 


The spice to it’ 


and to tne music was the touch of differ- | 
ence between the full body of ‘Mr. Witek’s ; 
instrumental voice and the finely attuned | 


delicacy of Mr. Noack’s. 
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The other unusual pieces in the con e 
were the four ‘Tramp Songs’’—**Lied 
eines fahrenden Gesellen,” as the glo 
ing German title runs—that Mahler wro 


~e 


in his twenties for orchestra with a teno: 
voice as an additional instrument, anc 
that have never before been heard in Bos- 
ton and perhaps not in all America. M 
Paul Draper, the young’ tenor, who i 
Studious and curious over modern mus 
brought them to the attention of Dr. Muek 
and it, was only courteous , ul¢ 
provide the added voice, 
of romance and color: i 
against the music in sp 
Sence with it, his clear a 
diction and his lo 
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ereee _ That there are weak spots in the’ fourth’ 


iat - | _ Spohr suggests a. rhyme With “bore, 4 
are %: larg iss “pies feat ab U mae 


symphony of Beethoven no one can doubt. F . .. “o'er,” and “nevermore,” and one’ 
The form of the third movement, which he | coulla readily fit a little musical history, 
at one time miscalled a ‘‘Minuet,’”’ is a to these rhymes. He was so eternally 
case in point. It carries repetition to the suave and gentle, and had SO Many pretty 
verge of boredom. The Minuet-form was formulas which he was always (‘‘forever- 
bad enough in its repeats, where one would more’) repeating, that one longs to Shake 
sometimes hear the chief theme six times } him and wake him up to modern musical 
in the course of the composition. But excitement. 


Beethoven went still further in the line Perhaps this was the reason that, at the 


2 Rel indeed | ae ccm ee ee ath “ibe 

‘could not release: eos pan ories. The third song seethes with ths 
: | $e rushing pangs of memory in a wild muse 
that pauses now and then ‘as in’ s%othing 
vision of the loved girl. There is pas@ion 
in the music of the pangs and poetry) in 
the music of the vision; which at the end 
comes, in vivid suggestion, the mood of 
dull despair. ‘The fourth to light march. 


~ 1. ! 


. | emotions within them and, 
; th him, too, Not “by pure 
reasin and application’ may 

such moody pieces. 

‘the audience were 

limited a singer, 


of "Mr. Draper e 
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stom was, . 
Music of his | 


t the simple 
folk-poetry, 


Oly fellow, 
rl who has 


plaintively musing 

again he writhes 

would find comfort 

about him, in sky 

breeze and in his own joy of Wandering; 
but in the midst of his gladness the haunt- 
ing memories creep back in their pain. The 
melodies out of which Mahlen expands the 
songs have in themselves not a few quali- 
ties of folk-music. They are relatively 
homely and simple; they are full of frank 
mood and direct feeling; they accord with 
folk-song-in profile and rhythm. On the 
other hand, his handling of them, studied 
in detail on the engraved page, is highly 
Sophisticated. He modulates freely and 
boldly; he plies harmonic and instrumental] 
color; he uses a large orchestra seldom, not 
for effects of mass, but insistently for 
Strokes of imaginative and subtle detail: 
and he is sometimes at one with the con- 
temporary ‘‘impressionists’’ in music in hig 
fashion of modulation and transition, in his 
pointing of harmonic and instrumental de- 
tail, in’ his whole suggestion of the mood 
and passion. In the orchestra flows the 
main curent of the songs; out of the or- 
chestra spring the details that ruffie jt with 
light and shade and changefy] motion: 
while the voice in declamation or in song 
but\adds its color and expressive quality to 
the rest of the instruments, 

Yet, curiously, out of this multitude and 
Sophistication of means, the songs in their 
impression upon the sensibilities of those 
‘that hear emerge as a homely and heart- 


‘felt music as direct and honest, almost,’ as’ 


' folk-pleces of which it is born. In the 


ing rhythm is as the ‘course of melanch(ly 
thoughts keeping pace with the Wanderer’s 
own footfall. It is a quiet song of manly 
resignation. It is as though Mahler would 
have the end, foreseen from te beginning, 
in the peace of his tones. 


THE SYMPHONY 


THIS WEEK | 


Fel, & fis” : 


CONSERVATIVE PROGRAMME 


WITH THREE SOLOISTS | 


Beethoven, Rach and Dvorak the Aue | 


thors—Paul Draper in Sones by 
the Unfortunate Mahler 


By Louis C. Elson. 
Programme. 
Beethoven. fourth Symphony, 


Bach. Conecérto in D minor, for two Violins | 
| 4Dd_ orchestra. 


Soloists, Messrs. Witek and Noack. 
Mahler. Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen. 
Soloist, Mr. Paul Draper, 
Dvorak. Overture, **‘Carnaval,’’ 


A quiet and conservative programme, | 
Which seemed especially serene in these | 
Beethoven's | 
fourth Symphony (in B-flat) seemed en- | 
| tirely Comprehensible and enjoyable, yet 
| there was a time when this symphony | 
aroused the ire of the critics much as 


days of feverish music. 


Sibelius’ fourth Symphony does now. . 


tine when Weber Said, “‘Beethoven is now 
quite ready for the mad-house!” after 
bearing this particular Symphony  per- 


formed. 


Such changes of Opinion in musica] his- 


of literal repetition by adding an extra re- last moment,’Dr. Muck changed the reget 


peat of the Trio and of the chief theme of 
the composition, a form which he again 
employed in the Scherzo of the seventh 
Symphony. And the poor effect of the 
many repetitions was emphasized on this 
occasion by taking all of them, and by 
Siving the Trio very slowly. 

The so-called Minuet is Syncopated quite 


fout of the dancing Category, but this 


makes its themes more spicy and interest- 
ing, although the composers of rag-time 
could sometimes take refuge under the 
cloak of the Sreat master. 

[t was the finale that chiefly aroused 
the ire of the conservatives, and this not 


j because of any great deflections from 


Classical form. but because of, the ex- 
tremes to which he pushed instrumental 
virtuosity in orchestral Playing. In the 
Coda of the “Egmont” overture the 
violins protested because he pushed them 
up to high C. In this work the contra- 
basses had their Srounds of complaint 
Since, in the Coda of the last movement, 
be gave them a rapid violin figure to 
execute, It shows how much orchestral 


| technique has advanced when we state 


that the contrabasses Played this rapid 


| figure yesterday afternoon with clearness 


and precision. 

Weber seized upon this rapid contra- 
bass figure as a theme for a very keen 
Satire upon Beethoven, in the “Caecilia” 
(a music journal of the time), in which 
he depicted the instruments holding an 
indignation meeting to remonstrate 
against this erratic Composer, Beethoven 
could not respond with any literary 
rapier-thrusts. He swore roundly at 
Weber and al] rhe was a 
pretty 


S passages 
(the Fifth), fully as 
f the Scherzo. 
riter once asked Mr. 
thoven’s Symphonies 
the most, the Sreat conductor 
answered, “Always the one Which I have 


in his 
difficu 


concerto, which had been announced, to 
one by Bach, the one for two Violins 


against string orchestra, in D minor. This 
was a decided improvement, and with 


~Messrs. Witek and Noack in the solo 


parts, it became a really memorable per- 

formance—the finest part of the concert. 
The string orchestra played superbly, and | 

was repressed just enough to make a per- — 


. fect ensemble, and when the major ending 


of the first movement was reached (this 


sudden change from minor to major is 
known as the ‘“Tierce of Picardy’’), the 


applause was lound and long. Then came 


| the serenity and nobility of the Largo, 
|With much fine G string work by Mr. 
Noack, and then the intricately contrapun- 


tal finale—a delight from first to last, a 


work beyond all criticism both in its con- 


struction and in its performance. | 

Mr. Paul Draper, who made a very good 
impression in the difficult voca} obbligato 
in Reznicek’s ‘“Schlemihl,’’ in these con- 
certs recently, was the tenor singer, and 
he interpreted an interesting set of songs 
by the unfortunate Mahler, who was har- 
ried to death in this country not long ago. 

The songs which represented a travelling 
journeyman who had been jilted by his. 
Sweetheart. and evidently felt pretty bad > 
about it, were rather a set of orchestra] | 
pieces with a vocal part interwoven than 
a true song cycle. The four songs were 
decidedly unvocal, fiendishly difficult in 
the voice progressions, and often went too 
deep for Mr. Draper's best tones, Never- 
theless he sang them with’ dramatic spirit 
and was Sreatly applauded. 

But such a subject requires a Schumann 
to set it (see his song cycle ‘““Tragoedie’’) 
and a Dr. Wuellner to Sing it. The | 
orchestra was very Sraphic, however, and 
there was some excellent harp work. The’ 
songs, or orchestra tone-poems, were well 
worth hearing and we thank Mr. Draper 
for giving us a chance at their audition. 


Dvorak’s ‘Carnaval’ overture closed the | 
proceedings. It was a brilliant work, bril- 
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Played last!” But, in Spite of this dic. 
tum, one cannot put the fourth Symphony 


quite on the level of the Other eight. ee of the moderns whose POStILUMOGs Tams ee 


"4 song, of regretful memory, the. com- tory Cause the modern radicals to plead 
; of spring sounds and sighs, and them in defense of all kinds of modei'n 
melancholy musing again, the v musica] extravagance. They forget that 
1 ae When the old Masters were criticised no 
Cne doubted their ability in the domain 
of the regular musical forms, The icono- 
clastic moderns have not shown their 
ability to master these, Only such men 
as Strauss, Sibelius, Reger, etc., have 
Shown their mastery in the symmetrical | 
field before evolving their examples of 
modernity, and these masters are not the 
most eccentric ones of the present. 


ee | 


liantly played, but the composer ig not one 


. . us 

was Splendidly Played on this occasion. Sobedh eaadak te bol and meee rho ee 
Yet it did not seem to have any message ieatah tac a steady diminuendo since their 
of Zreat importance, It was not com para- demise. We hope that Dvorak may not 
ble to the jolly little eighth symphony join this Procession. Some of his works, 
bygone pt ang Th se iy NR eins his '“‘Stabat Mater’? for example, will not 

e 4 cently. © best points of thea : 

ow less as the years roll on, but Dvorak 

performance were Adagio and the th one of those who had a fatal facility 
and therefore wrote too much, and there 
is a possibility of his joining the caravan 
to the pale realms of shade. ts 


ne ce - hn 


into a whole 

Simple beauty that touches 

£ Matter and medium, sub. 
Stance and spirit are at one. In the second 
the tonal picturing of the spring moving 
4nd the tonal imparting of the gay mood 
tha instant in the tramp are 
? warm. The mounting 
music and stirs the 

bre drum-taps, which 
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| 8010 violinists. The concert then was.in 
memory of Otto Dresel. Yesterday 


? 


Messrs. Witek and Noack, the concert, 
masters of the orchestra, gave an excel- | 
lent performance. The Largo of the 
concerto is very beautiful. Sir Hubert. 


Parry has written a page to show why. 


Bach’s slow movements fascinate per-' 


‘sons that are not essentially musical. 


ee 
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Beethoven’s No. 4 Given, Finale 
Having Special Character 
from Dr. Muck’s Reading. 


(7 erate Fete. Z Ns ; 
By PHILIP HALE. 

The 13th public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra took place yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. Dr. 
Muck conducted. The program was as 
follows: 


Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major 
| Beethoven 
violins 


i 


Overture, Dvorak 

of Beethoven 
the fourth and the sixth are the least | 
impressive. The first is historically in- 
teresting and its finale is delightfully 
fay. The second is also interesting as 
showing the development of Beethoven’s 
musical mind. After the “Eroica” the 


fourth, in spite of Berlioz's famous’ rhap- 


sody about the archangel Michael sigh- 
ing the Adagio when overcome by mel-| 


imagination. Yet there are noble and } 
Strange things in this symphony, things | 
that only Beethoven could have written 
-—the introduction, the mysterious meéas- | 
ures with the crescendo that majestically | 
#e-establishes the chief tonality in the} 
first movement; the superb Adagio. Yes- | 
terday the Finale had more than ordi-' 
Nary character, thanks ty Dr. Muck’s 
spirited and dramatic reading, 

_ A concerto by Spohr for String quar- 
tet and orchestra had been announced, 
Dut on account of the Western trip and | 


| Concerts in the’ neighborhood this week, | 


usre Was no time for the quartet to 
veh@arse. Bach’s concerto in D minor 
for two violins and orchestra, of strings | 
Was substituted. No doubt the audience | 
gained by the change, for even the ad-: 
mirers of Spohr in Leipsic where his. 
concerto™was first performed were not’ 
48 a Yule enthusiastic. A little of Spohr 
®t his best goes a long way. Bach's 
concerto had not been heard at. these 

rts since October, 18990, when 


* 


‘Messrs, Kneisel and Loeffler were the | 


He argues that the answer is this: the | 
form is “psychological rather than es-' 
sentially musical.” Sir ‘ Hubert might | 
be asked what he means by “essentially | 
musical’; and eannot the form of' a] 
composition be psychological and essen: 
tially musical? A hearer may be wholly | 
ignorant of counterpoint and vet be. 
faseinated by the Finale of Mozart's | 
“Jupiter” symphony, which is a miracle | 
of “essentially musical’ form. The | 
Largo of Bach pleases Because it is very | 
beautiful to the ear; and it also awak- | 
ens emotions in the hearer. The other | 
movements appeal to the audience be-: 
cause they give an opportunity for good | 
fiddling, and a certain persistence in | 
musical figures and in rhythm excites’ 
the nerves. | 

Gustav Mahler’s ‘‘songs of a travel-| 
ling journeyman” were heard here for | 
the first time. They are four in num-| 
ber. Maller wrote the words. The; 
music was composed at Cassel when a}! 


was 23 years old, and not happy as sec- | 


ond conductor at the opera house. This , 
jJourneymun should have travelled with | 
the Dismal Jimmy of Schubert’s fa-_ 
miliar song-cycle. Each one mourned | 
a girl that was eanother’s; each one’ 
was given to finding the world alter- | 
nately fair and gloomy; each one had | 
much to say about weeping in his | 
chamber and in the’ open, with talk | 
Of his dead heart and the silent tomb. | 
The vocal part of Mahler’s songs is | 
comparatively simple, conceived in folk | 
song spirit; the moods are expressed by | 
an ingenious use of a full orchestra, | 
that includes piccolo, English horn, bass 
clarinet, harp, bass drum and other 


ancholy, seems a drop in the flight of | percussion instruments. The first two 


songs “When My Love Is a Bride’ and 
“As I Walked Abroad This Morn,.”’ are 
chiefly lyrical with an illustrative 
orchestra; but the third, in which the 
youth exclaims that he has been 
stabbed in the breast, is wildly dra- 
matic. The fourth, “The Two Blue | 
Eyes of My Sweetheart” with its march 
rhythm, is again sentimental, although 
Mahler has said that the poem should 
hot end = sentimentally. These four 
Songs are unusual. With another 
Singer they might be much more effec- 
live. Mr, Paul Draper, who sang them 
yesterday, has ‘neither the voice nor 
the vocally dramatic skill to confirm 
the intentions of the poet-composer, _ 

Dvorak’s “Carnival” overturé is a fine | 
example of the genuine Dvorak, delight- | 
ing in color; rhythin, fury and tumultu- | 
us gaiety. It reminds one pleasantly | 
of the earlier Dvorak, the gifted child 
df nature with the siniple peasant heart 
and mind, before he had been admired 
in England. and persuaded to write 
pratorios; Before he had been Ameri- | 
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ws: Schumann, 
Monteverdi, the 


(Mr. Maquarre, 
sei Dir’; Beethoven, 


been 
pani~. 


inter- 
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purity. and 


force, has not been 


equalled in the-recolleetion of the. writ- 


er since Dr. Wullner ‘has yisited this 


tration by Schoenberg, Mendelssohn, ‘city some seasons ago. Mr. Draper's 


overture to 
Dream.”’ 
singer, 


HEARD WITH 
~ SYMPHONY 


Draper Sings Mahler’s 
Works—Two Solo 
— Violins 


Feb 6 f(s” 


BY OLIN DOWNES “4 


Four striking songs for tenor with 
orchestral accompaniment, by Gustav 
Mahler, were the novel feature of the 
programme presented by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Carl Muck 


| conductor, yesterday 
|| Symphony Hall. 
Symphony, Bach’s Concerto in D min- 
or for two violins and orchestra of 
strings (solo violins, Messrs. Witek 
and Noack, first and second concert- 
meisters of the orchestra) and Dvor- 
ak’s overture “Carnival”. completed the 
programme. 


_— eee ore 


SINGER AND MUSICIAN 


Paul Draper was the singer who in- 
_terpreted Mahler’s songs, not as a pet- 
ted and Spoiled vocalist frown arro- 
Sant from public favor, but as a musi- 
Cian of the highest qualifications and 


“ @8§ one of the finest inter 
orchestra. . preters of the 


The songs are in themselves remark- 


able. It would be difficult to Wholly | 


afternoon in || 
Beethoven’s Fourth | 


“A Midsummer Night’s|' yoice has not unusual Sensuous beauty, 
Mme. Julia Culp will be the|'phut it was employed with the most’ ad- 


mirable intelligence and effect. In his 
treatment of phrase and text the 


| Me er eae a 
singer deserved the highest praise, and 
the sincerity and feeling of his inter- 
pretations crowned the careful objec- 
| tive study of the songs which he evi- 


dently had made. 


: Eloquence in Songs 


| As for the songs themselves, they 
were astonishing to the great majority 

| of music lovers of this city to whom 
_|Mahler means the immense C_sharp 
minor symphony. The songs are simple, 
melodic and solely original. Singable, 
'\ diatonic in the general character of the 
phrases, now lyric, now dramatic, they 
[| are always amazingly faithful to the 

innermost ‘meaning of the text.. A 

homeless wanderer has lost his adored, 

who has deserted him and whatever 
}] the scene, the morning sunlight, or the 
| dark and dreary moor, the face, the 
voice, haunt him. For a moment. he 
can shake free from care, and respond 
to the joyousness of nature, but he is 
pursued as by a phantom, forgetfulness 
and salvation he cannot find. 

The ¢loquence of the poetry, which is 
also by Mahler, of the early years, the 
inimitable conviction and depth. of 
sentiment which the music expresses, 
the sequence of moods, and the won- 
derful heightening of these moods by 
the remarkable orchestral accompani- 
/ ments—these things were immediately 
| appreciated yesterday. ai 


New Beauties in Beethoven 


Dr. Muck’s reading ~ of the fourth 
Symphony found the ~conductor again 
'in one of his strongest positions. When 
Dr. Muck conducts Beethoven, one can’ 
‘hardly fail to be impressed all over 
| 4gain with the greatness of the music, - 
|It is the time-beaters cr the conduc- 
|tors who follow purely conventional 
| Procedure, and forget the spirit in their 
_ absorption with the letter, who often 
make Beethoven appear dull to Ahe 
| younger generation. With Dr. Muck 
there is always, one feels, the fresh, 
earnest study of a well kitown work, 
no matter how. often he has Played it, 
and there is the fire of. deep inner 
conviction. The fourth symphony {s 
not one of. Beethoven’s greatest works, 
but the slow movement. alone ‘would 
make necessary its presence, on orches- 


| 


’ 


tral programme, and the whole of the 


first movement—not “only the introduc. 
tion,. is stirring’ music, eee ee 
Phe concerto of Bach "was substi- 
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ormance this week. Bach’s music is 
meélodic, polyphonic, of course, two- 
‘fisted in the first and last movements, 
most beautifui in the slow movement. 
All of this music is strictly in accord- 
ance with canons of its time. With- 
cut doubt Bach turned out a great 
number of similar sterling composi- 
tions each month and each year, There 
is no better illustration of the incal- 
culable value of good counterpoint, 
It is partly for the réason that the 
Style of composition in Germany of 
the early 18th century was so solid, 


So meaty, and so logical in its devel- 


opment. of themes, that such a work- 
man as Bach could hardly fail to pro- 
duce music that had both Vitality and 
style. 

It was a strict and an honest school 
of ‘composition. 


generations of composers was made 
and stored—all the beams and arches 
and supports that the later symphon- 
ists, and Wagner, 
‘poser, and many others 
utilize ins their structures 
More or less routine music this, but 
how marvellously superior is Bach's 
routine to the average of even gifted 
| modern musicians. 


| Worthy Interpreters 


| Honest, virile, 
music of a man, and in the slow move- 


of tone. 


ment of a man with poetry in his. 


soul. It should be said of the per- 
formances of Messrs. Witek and Noack 
that they in their turn were as worthy 
‘of Bach as Mr. Draper's performance 
Was of the best im Mahler. It is for 
reviewers with more technical knowl- 
edge of the violin than this one to com- 
Pare the prowess of two admirable ar- 
tists. Suffice it that yesterday both 
mén seemed to excel and supplement 
each other till they were a thousand 
Strong, and again it was a pleasure to 
note the absence of the soloist element, 


Mr. Draper stood by Dr. Muck, with | 


the score that he sang from open be- 
fore him for reference. [In a Similar 


fashion and spirit, Mr. Witek and Mr. | 


_Noaek, companions of thé first desk of 
the violins, rose from their seats and 
took part with the other strings in a 
five ensemble performance. The audi- 


When one could con- | 
form to its rules he ha@ at least more 
than a rudimentary idea of his trade, 
and could be trusted, at the worst, to. 
turn out a fairly solid piece of goods. | 
There was the great carpenter shop in. 
which most of the lumber for future. 


the dramatic com-. 
were to. 


glowing music, the 
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Dramatic Settings of ‘Folk’ 


Character Lyrics. 


‘Beethoven's 


: of Unusual Program. 
9 bate 


Fourth Symphony Part 


Pele a A ff 


Mahler’s four “Songs of a Traveling 


! 
| 


Journeyman” were heard yesterday aft- | 


ernoon at the 18th Symphony rehearsal, 
Paul | 
They were writ- | 


for the first ‘time in Boston. 


Draper was the singer. 


| 


ten, words and music, when Mahler was | 


character. 


23. In both he has kept the folk song) 
There is simplicity, direct- | 
ness and a homely pathos in these songs | 
of the humble journeyman, who fares 
forth with a heart heavy for love, who. 
dreams of his adored, who sees her hair | 


in the waving fields of corn, who wishes | 


he were dead with his longing for her. 


| 


An honest confession of an honest heart, | 


unembellished by rhetoric or rhapsody, 
| @ melancholy, through which cheer in 
nature struggles now and again, a mel- 
ancholy.which in the third song cries 
out in flaming rebellion, but after all 
calls forth answering tenderness, soften- 
ing pity. 

The voice is used ag a principal in- 
strument for the delivery of the text. 


The orchestra #s a source of much 
beauty, of true emotional expression as 
direct, clear and searching as the lines 
themselves. The musical ideas are sin- 
\gularly apt and delineative. There is 
breadth of treatment and of scoring, but 
with a voice of commensurate resources 
it would not override the singer. 

There is a fine sensitivenes in the ap- 


preciation for the varying moods, for | 


these words to some composers might 
steadily encourage the devices of woe 
and incur monotony. 
lyrics, when the journeyman sets out at 
dead of night, with no one to bid fare- 
well to him, with love and grief as his 
companions, the temptation would have 
been strong for some to accompany him 
with the English horn singing with 
mournful sentimentality or with sobs of 
cellos. It might have been well had 
Mahler kept as moving an inspiration in 
the later years, given to his ponderous 
symphonies with i expansive 
schemes and unwieldly apparatus. | 

Mr Draper is not blessed with a voice 


| 


‘ence recalled Dr. Muck repeatedly after ojther voluminous or sensuously beauti- 


Beethovends symphony, and the solo 
‘performers were also thus honored. 
Dvorak’s brilliant overture 
cheerful conclusion of the concert. 


i 


ful, but he is by every sign an artist, 
an: interpreter. He finds and projects 


was a the heart of feeling in whatever he un- 


|\dertakes. The color of tone, the facial 
expression, the instinctive sense of the 
crucial vowel or consonant my ary nage 
and the characterizing flavor he imparts 


‘te words—these things are immeasur- | 


In the last of the | 


| 


r guperior to mere. 
ig: Money voice is to 
| Sone es hanes,’ bat 
7 es ; , 
fhis. “at hearing pene tees ease 
pe ha i SA and the orchestra 


thanks. Dr Oe ear tee 
he score a thing of abs | | 
feneat ‘ana of satisfying beauty, a score 


which made each song @ dramatic pic- 
ture. Pept tlt 
ven’s fourth symphony, show | 
ie these ‘the genial, the playful yep eed 
of the man, Was played with ae B- 
compassing lovliness of style and feel-. 
ing. The exuberant first Oy a 
sparkling here and there vob ‘ea 
as the converse tion of Sreneat ach BAY 
anly auty oO es , 
ott tite wood wind Ao rg ph per oe 
nother as masters 
ana gracefully hag eee sm fone: ere 
the thane finale bu i 1 con eg 
aration—all could not fail to 0 
. when played in the incom 
oe ae maneer of that of yesterday. 
Bach’s figurative ger hy A 5 4 at od 
lo violins and strin | 
se nsn Op o well calculated to display | 
the art of the soloists without the suise | 
of mere virtuosity. Messrs Witek and 
Noack, concert masters of the orches- 


tra, performed with fitting skill. Dvorak’s | 


45 & val’ overture, a score abounding 
Agger reminding at times of 
rhvthmie pattern and exuberance of the 
music of ‘“‘Carmen’’ in the first of the 
last act, was played superbly. Alto- 
gether a eeearar uncommon inter- 
d enjoyment. 
oeitien PA will be the soloist next 
week. The orchestral numbers will be 
Schumann’s symphony in D minor, 
Bach’s suite in B minor for flute and 
strings (Mr Maquarre soloist), and 
Mendelssohn’s overture to ‘“‘A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.”’ 
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days, with Dr. Muck conducting at 


and with programmes that shall traverse 
| the classical, the modern, and the ultra- 


‘twelve of them on as many successiv@ 


modern repertory of the band. They will 
take place in the Festival Hall of the Ex-) 
hibition, which has been built for such: 
purposes, «At the end of’ the ‘series ‘the 
orchestra ‘will immediately return to Bos-- 


ton. 
days of May. 


It should be back again in the last” 
Accordingly, the annual be-~ 


ginning of the ‘“‘Pop’’ Concerts will. be de-- 


ferred until Monday, May 31, 


or. there- 


abouts and there will be only four’ or five | 


weeks of them instead of the usual eight 
In 1892 the orchestra. played at. 
the World’s Fair in Chicago under Mr. 


or nine, 


Kneisel, because Mr. Nikisch had declined © 


to make the journey. 


yond the (Mississippi Valley. 


anttte. 


TY in D minor 


TO SAN FRANCISCO, a yiaane 


CONCERTS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR °* minor, for FLUTE & STRING ORCHESTRA 


IN MAY—“THE POPS” DEFERRED 
ACCORDINGLY 


Next May, for the’ first time: in thirty- 
four years of existence, the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra is to be heard'on the 
Pacific Coast. Several weeks ago, the di- 
rectors of the Panama-Pacific Exhibition 
at San Francisco proposed:to Mr. Higgin- 
50n and the management that the orchestra ° 
should undertake twelve concerts at the fair 
in May. Arrangements were discussed pro. 
and con; and though no contracts have yet 
been signed, the understanding is that the 
orchestra will make the journey. The cur- 
rent series of concerts in Boston will end 
on Saturday evening, May 8. Immediately 
thereafter, the band, with full ranks and 
with Dr. Muck at its head, will leave for 
San Francisco. Though : it has never 
Played in any city beyond those of the 
Mississippi Valley, it will make no stops for 


‘concerts either on the way to California or 


Mr. ANDRE MAQUARRE) 


’(Orchestrated by Schoenberg) 


E to ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ 


oist: 


LIA CULP 


: 


Since that time, it. 
has appeared at no similar exhibition and 
its ‘‘Western trips’ have not extendéd be- 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18, AT 8 P.M. 
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Mr. ERNST SCHMIDT will conduct this concert. 


Programme. 


SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY in D minor, No. 4, op. 120 


I. Ziemlich langsam; Lebhaft. 
II. Romanze: Ziemlich langsam. 
III. Scherzo: Lebhaft; Trio. 
IV. Langsam; Lebhaft. 
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Without pause. 
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MONTEVERDI, ARIA, “Il Lamento d’Arianna”’ (Ariadne’s Lament) 
from “‘Arianna’”’ 


> 


BACH, SUITE No. 2,in B minor, for FLutE & STRINGS 
(HANS VON BULOW’sS Arrangement.) 


I. Overture: Largo; Allegro. 

II. Rondo: Allegretto espressivo. 

III. Sarabande: Andante. 

IV. Bourrée I. and Bourrée II.: Allegro molto, 
V. Polonaise with Double: Moderato. 

VI. Minuet. 

VII. Badinerie: Presto, 


(Solo Flute, Mr. ANDRE MAQUARRE) 


a) HANDEL, ‘‘Dank Sei Dir’’ (‘‘Thanks be to Thee’’,) froma 
“Cantata con Stromenti’’ 


6) BEETHOVEN, ‘*Adelaide,”’ op. 46 
(Orchestration by ARNOLD SCHONBERG) 


MENDELSSOHN, OVERTURE to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
CONCERT OVERTURE, E major, No. 1, Op. 21 


S6GVG3—3e6C06e—é—@m@ws—wowsnamnnamananananaoanaoanaoaRaaaaSMT 


Soloist: 


Mme. JULIA CULP 
SRPSALO NE OWCGR Neato A Me RSA pe ON Si Ss,” 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


DR. _DR. KARL 4 MUCK, JK, Conductor 


Saturday Eve., Feb. 6, 
at 8 o’clock 
ADMIT ONE 
C. A. ELLIS, Manager | 
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SEASON 1914--15. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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DR, ___ DR. KARL LMU CK, _ Conductor 


Saturday Eve., Feb. 6, 
ats o’clock 
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Mr. ERNST SCHMIDT will conduct this concert. 
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WOTHO STAI NIVIT 
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Programme. 


SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY in D minor, No. 4, op. 120 
. Ziemlich langsam: Lebhaft. 
- Romanze: Ziemlich laugsam. 
». Scherzo: Lebh: ft; Trio. ( 
» Langsain; Lebhaft. 


Without pause. 


MONTEVERDI, ARIA, ‘Il Lamento d’Arianna”’ (Ariadne’s Lament) 
from ‘‘Arianna’’ 


ACH, SUITE No. 2,in B minor, for FLturE & STRINGS 
(HANS VON BULOW’S Arrangement.) 
. Overture: Largo; Allegro. 
. Rondo: Allegretto espressivo. 
Sarabande: Andante. 
. Bourrée I. and Bourrée IT.: Allegro molto, 
. Polonaise with Double: Moderato. 
. Minuet. 
. Badinerie: Presto. 
(Solo Flute, Mr. ANDRE MAQUARR E) 


a) HANDEL, ‘‘Dank Sei Dir’’ (‘‘Thanks be to Thee”? ,) froma 
‘Cantata con Stromenti’’ 
6) BEETHOVEN, Adelaide,’’ op. 46 
(Orchestration by ARNOLD SCHONBERG) 


MENDELSSOHN, OVERTURE to ‘A Midsummier Night’s Dream,’’ 
CONCERT OVERTURE, E major, No. 1, Op. 21 


Soloist: 
Mme. JULIA CULP 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Mr. Schmidt Takes the Orchestra, and. 
to Routine and Tedious Outcome—The 
Singer’s Unusual Pieces Qut of the Old 
Music of Monteverde and Haendel—The 
Beauty, the Majesty and the Rare Sense 
of “The Grand Style” with Which She 


Sang Them 


ORE, even, than there had been 

reason to anticipate from the 

Scope and nature of the an- 

nounced programme, Mme. Culp 
had the Symphony Concert of yesterday 
afternoon to her music and ‘ner singing— 
rare fortune to befall an “assisting artist,” 
but fortune that could hardly have been 
better bestowed. Though no  announce- 
ment was vouchsafed to the audience be- 
yond a laconic line on the programme: 
“Mr. Ernst Schmidt will conduct this con- 
cert,” and though no prior word had been 
Sent to the newspapers—contrary to previ- 
ous custom of tne management ‘fn such 
contingencies—it appeared that Dr. Muek 
had been ill throughout the week with a 
touch of influenza ana lumbago and had 
kept his house. 
he had not rehearsed the music to be 
played, ‘ne could not, of course, lead be- 
latedly in it.’ Accordingly Mr. Schmidt of 
the first violins—some time concert-master 
of the Court Orchestra at Darmstadt and 
leader of a choral Society there—took his 
place as second eonductor as he has al- 


’ 
; 


, 


He is mending row, but as | 


ready twice done this season—once in a 


concert at Cambridge and once in a concert 
at Providence. - The orchestra seemed well 
disposed toward him; and the audience 


heaped him with applause which, at the . 


end of Schumann’s Symphony in D minor, 
he vainly tried 
Share, 

Mr. Schmidt seemed versed in the 
routine of conducting; he was unobtrusive 
upon what the Germans call ‘“‘the podium”’ | 
and he discreetly let the orchestra go its 


Own way. But the outcome of his and its by 


labors upon the sym 
Bach’s 
Strings 


s 
quent music, 


quality of tone through pace 
shading and climax, to sus- 
varied eloquence—and even 


and. rhythm, 
tained and 


to persuade the band to 


( 
It survives, moreover; only in fragm 
_that Mme. Culp and an ingeniously assist. 4 


entreaty of the abandoned Ariadne 
‘departed Theseus and of her 
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_ Wwood-winds and occastonal darkening or 
=~ sonorous brass. mt? 


alike 


“A br Sepia ie piste. my aha sh, : rT, . i lt we : dae ie ar »/ Nath 
even provoke cynical inquiries as to th 
much-vaunted “educative value” of ; ¥ 
phony concerts, when what is presumat 


sll practised and discriminating al Aton, 


lavished such applause upon Mr. Schmidt 
as it has not been Mr. Weingartner’s or 
as. it was not Mahler’s to receive in Boston 
and such as, more than once, has not even 
fallen to Dr. Muck himself. a 

Thus on the orchestral side, the concert” 
was routine and tedious. Mr. Schmidt” 
merely, rushed the band through Schu-_ 
mann’s symphony, which needs all the ai¢ fe 
that a conductor can give it in the clear’ 
and characterizing utterance of its instru- 
mental song, the pointing of its rhythms, 
the shading of its harmonic and instrumen- 
tal coloring, the opening and the inter-— 
weaving of its thickly written parts a1 e 
the general clarification of the musical de- 
sign. In his symphonies, and even in 80 
relatively outspoken and joyous a sym-_ 
phony as this in D minor, Schumann dg 
less than himself without the promp ng 
imagination and the guiding skill of such 
a conductor as Dr. Muck to loose his tonal 
tongue. Once before when Dr. Muck an- 
nounced the piece he fell ill and Mr. Urack 
led in it; and now once more, its seeming 
fate has pursued it.. For the rest, Mr. 
Schmidt did no more with Bach’s suite 
and Mendelssohn’s overture than any 
practised kapellmeister might accomplish 
in the ordinary course of the day’s work. 
Nor did even Mr. Maquarre come off too 
well with his solo part. Of course he dis- 
played his wonted skill and lightness rith 
bravura passages for his flute and often 
he gained in its sustained song an agree- 
able suavity and evenness; but as often in 
such measures, his tone lacked body, 
warmth and characteristic color. As is 
bound to befall once or twice in a sea- 
son the day was not a good day for the’ 
orchestra. 


eee 


The more, accordingly, did the glories of 
Mme. Culp’s voice and singing and of two | 
of her chosen pieces shine in contras ua 
Her first number was ‘“Ariadne’s I, | 
ment,” the sole existing fragment of one 
of the earliest of music-dramas, Monte - 
verde’s ‘‘Ariadne’’ first represented at | 
Mantua, three hundred and six years a 50: 


K 
th 


ing Italian savant of music patiently — put | 
together and provided with a cong uous 
orchestral part written chiefly for strings vt 
Even so, “The Lamen! yd 
remains to this day a very noble and elo. 
Through broad and moun ‘ me 
ing phrases, it. unfolds in long and full 
melodic line. The content that this line 
bears is of a deep and austere beauty. 
as pure fresco in songful sound 
and as the expression of the mouz nful 
to the 
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fitful 
and even imprecation at his flight. 
measures of sorrow stir answe ring p 
by their penetrating beauty as the vol 
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‘speech of word and yet clearer is the 


likeness of the music in its large flow of. 


line, spaciousness of phrase, ample march, 
full and stately rhythm, breadth of pro- 
portion, unity of impression and noble 
chastity of ornament to the traits of 
Greek architecture in its serene prime. It 
ig a music of passion nobly intensified 
and gravely controlled, sounding out of 
great spaces of like-moulded song. 

As unusual was the air out of one of 
Hindel’s unnamed ‘‘cantatas” for voice and 
small orchestra that was Mme. Culp’s sec- 
ond number. No doubt the busy old Prus- 


sian wrote this and a hundred other airs | 
as a mere incident in his day’s work out of | 
the. well-nigh exhaustless invention that — 
flowed within him. And two centuries later | 
a listening world holds its breath at the | 


beauty of melody in this workaday song; 


at its course through its rich progressions | 
and expansions into the deep glow of its — 


climax. When the song is a song of pious 
thanksgiving, even the thanksgiving of a 


whole host, as it is in the air that Mme. | 
Culp sang, then does it bear upon its un- | 
folding voice a veritable majesty of emo- | 
tion. A century or less ago the writers. 


about music called a sham thing that then 
abode in the Opéra in Paris “the grand 
etyle.’” It dwells more truly and enduring- 
ly in such music as Handel—and maybe 
Rameau—wrote. The third of Mme. Culp’s 
pieces was Beethoven’s song, “‘Adelaide,”’ 
composed in his youth, abounding in Ger- 
man melancholy and musing a la Werther, 
dressed in music A lI’Italienne, and be- 
loved for nearly a century by §senti- 
mental singers and sentimental hearers. 
For Mme. Culp, Schénberg has clothed it 
in ingenious and not incongruous orchestral 
dress ‘that often runs in Beethovian idiom 
but that has its contemporary tang in 
pretty little delineative arabesques and high 
instrumental pointing, even to a ‘tinkling 
triangle. Yet so dolled, ‘“‘Adelaide” nowa- 
days seems but artificial, sentimentalized 
and faded music. 

Upon al} three pieces alike Mme. Culp 
shed not merely the richness of her voice 
and the manifold resources of her song, 


but a differentiating and characterizing vo- 
cal means and imparting imagination that 
made each live in its individual eloquence. 
Those illustrious Singers of record and 
legend in the golden centuries of sustained 
Seng and nearly unbelievable vocal feats 
_ could hardly have maintained more amply 
and continuously Monteverde’s ascending 
and descending, broadening and deepening 
They could hardly have sung. 
the music with more amplitude of phrase, 
with larger sense of vocal design, with 
more sober intensity of tonal color, with 
more noble communication of mournful or 


technical 


melodic line. 


‘insurgent passion. The mere 


er edb 


tive revelation of the very speech and spirit 


of the music. Well-nigh perfect singer of 
songs as she is, yet can she also Summon 
the noble utterance and the noble rhanner | 
of the old and austere music-drama and 
recall what is really the “grand style” to 
a generation to whom it has often seemed 
but a phrase and a tradition. Such tonal 
beauty and such spiritual majesty she 
brought to Hindel’s air; While in her sing. 
ing the long spirals of ‘‘Adelaide”’ ascended 
in lovely line and melted finally into her 
softly-breathed echoes of the beloved name, 
She could not make Beethoven's sentimen- | 
tality passion, but she could make it lyric | 
memory and lyric longing. H. T.P. | 


DIVERSIFYING THE SYMPHONY 


PROGRAMMES 
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a imianhs (s 
Dr. Muck’s New Departure with, Orches- 

tral Songs—Show-Pieces and Their Place 

—Forthcoming Concerts—Mme. Culp and 


Erich Wolff—Items and Opinions 


HE inclusion in the Symphony Con- 


certs of last week of Mahler’s fo Ir | 


‘ sa 


ramp Songs’’—and for their own 


Sake—was a happy widening of the | 


field that the programmes usually traverse. 
Of course orchestral songs are no novel 
thing in the concerts; but hitherto they 
have gained a Place there, because some 
‘soloist’? wished to sing them. Since he or 
she was so disposed, the Singing voice ‘ad 
an equal share in them with the delineating 
and enforcing orchestra, and sometimes 
bore the major and more telling part. Now 
Manhler’s songs are intrinsically orchestral— 
tone-poems in little—with the voice added 
to the band because it could serve certain 
of the composer’s purposes better than 
any other instrument. Furthermore, Dr. 
Muck found room for the songs for their 
Own intrinsie worth and not because 3 
tenor, called to the concerts, wished to sing 
them. The songs brought Mr. Draper more 
than he brought them. Yet again, there 
Was no doubting that both audiences were 
keenly interested in the songs and discov- 
ered the diverse beauty, the quiet power 
the pictorial and emotional suggestion, tie 
incessant and impinging imagination , 

the artful and expressive fashioning of tie 
music, Audiences and reviewers were 
thrilled by them. The more the reason. 
then, why similar orchestral songs should 
henceforth have their occasional but estao- 
lished place in the programmes of the sy: 
Phony Concerts. The conductor could 
chocse them—there are Mahler’s ‘‘Kinder- 
totenlieder,”’ for example—and summon the 
available singer that seemed most promis: 
ing for the music. They would so bring 
into the concerts what is really a contem- 
porary form of the tone-poem that amply 
deserves a place there; they would remain 


‘wonders of Mme. Culp’s breathing in “The -"tinsically orchestral pieces; and_ the’ 


new pleasure. 


@ give the audiences novel iriterest and”) Ov 


to the concerts the eighteenth-century con- 


certo with incidental solo voices, so now he 


can open them at the other extreme to the 
modern orchestrated song. 

As the audiences rose to Mahler’s songs, 
so also they were warm to Dvorak’s ‘‘Car- 
nival’’ overture, or rather to the perform- 
ance of it. In itself it is neither more nor 
less than a brilliant and showy virtuoso 
Piece for an orchestra, running at a swift 
pace and to fiery rhythms, aglow with in- 
strumental and harmonic color and sharp- 
set with contrasts. Such pieces stir the 
audience, glorify the orchestra, and give 
the conductor an opportunity for sheer vir- 
tuosity that he would be superhuman could 
he resist. They deserve an occasional] place 


ture was played, there has been scarcely 
one of them. True, thev are not many, 
and for the present most of us have had 
our fill of Chabrier’s ‘“Espafia’” ana 
Rimsky - Korsakoff’s ‘Spanish Caprice.’’ 


But the contemporary Russian and French ‘ | 
program-book with information about 


composers, sedulously searched, might’ stil] 
yield one and another such piece and in 
particular Chabrier’s ‘“‘Bourrée Fantasque,”’ 


as Motti scored it for orchestra, has gath- 
ered dust these many yeurs on the shelves 


Dr. Muck has taught | that the accompaniment of Monteverdi's 


of Symphony Hall. 
his audiences to expect the occasional hot 
and spiced wine of such pieces. H. T. P. 


4TH SYMPHONY | 
REHEARSAL: 


| Violins, Conducts—Cold Keeps 
era OP Mutk Away. 


| eeanEN 3 gs 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The 14th Public Rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra took place yes-| 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. | 
Dr. Muck is suffering from a severe * 
cold. Mr, Ernst Schmidt, one of the first 
violins, conducted in his stead and will 
conduct tonight. The program was as. 
follows: | 
Baerga in D minor, No. i ss teu ‘Schumann 


ta, “Th ,, laimento d’ Arianna,” from 
‘ep Sagt ctg og are  R ++» +++.Monteverdi 
Suite No, 2 in R minor for flute and 3 

eas Ooh saints bo N dbibeee 40 SaROM 

K 0 Flute, Andre Maquarre, 

5 son pag th ( Thanks Be to. Thee”), bineh 

| «Adelaider sntata con Trerrcrtsss aoe 


| “Adelaide.” 


}about this song, 


Ernst Schmidt, One of First 


As Dr, Muck has restored J 


vigor rather than by romantic feeling 


jand a fine discrimination in nuances, 


|; Mr. Maquarre played the flute part in. 
| Bach’s suite in a most musical manner, | 
but his tone was small and the orchestra. 
in accompaniment was not sufficiently 


subdued. ty , 

Mme. Culp sang two arias that had 
not been heard in Boston: the pathetic 
lament of Ariadne from the opera of 


| Monteverdi that was produced in 1608, 
in the lighter programmes of the coneerts, | 


but this season, until the ‘Carnival’ over- | 


and an air of Handel taken from a Ger- 
man cantata, “Con Stromenti.” She 


also sang Beethoven’s ‘“‘Adelaide,’’ with. 


an orchestral accompaniment written 
j for her by Arnold Schoenberg, Mr, Bos, 
the pianist who accompanies Mme. Culp, 
Kindly furnished the compiler of the 


the instrumentation of these songs, but 
his information was not accurate. He 
Stated that the accompaniment of Han- 
del’s aria was for strings and organ. 
The harp was also employed. He stated 


aria arranged by Resphighi of Bologna 


| was for full oréhestra; but horns and 


Clarinets were mot used. 

Schoenberg orchestrated Beethoven's 
“Adelaide” for Mme. Culp and intro- 
duced the triangle. Was his instru. 
mentation worth while? The air with 
piano accompaniment in its native form. 
is to us insignificant. Beethoven as a} 
Song writer is not among the great, and | 
Schoenberg’s triangle does not Save | 
Vincent d’Indy has been | 
censured for speaking out his mind 
“Strange to say, this 
little work, a romance neither better nor 
worse than the majority of innumer- 
able romances of thé same epoch, con- 
tributed mightily te make Beethoven 
known, while his serious. compositions 
were for'a long time ignored, * oS 
This ‘Adelaide’ was quickly accepted as 
the sorrowful cry of a wounded heart, 
as the supreme complaint of the poor 
lover calling on his ‘beautiful one,’ even 
in the shadow of the tomb. rghad et, 
There is nothing truly expressive in it; 
it is one more romance, and that is all, 
And at the same time it is another proof 
of the old fact that the public in all 
ages reserves its favors for mediocre 
works, and passes by, indifferent, true. 
beauty.” This sums up the matter, No, 
Schoenberg’s triangle does. not save. the 
sentimental song, hor did the art of 
Mme. Culp. , 

Two singers this sea 
have justified their g 
concerts: Miss Florence 
Mme. Julia Culp. The l 
renowned as a Lieder singer, — 
yesterday that she is also misty 
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the grand style. When 
Me ail Daas sung in the theatre 


Ariadne was first sul | . panimen instr me nts Ss BA 
at Mantua by La Florinda before a <= ME EES CS 2; He eae ih) eee ee ey ts 
great audience, we are tat by onc who thoven’s “Adelaide,” with atvorchestral 
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‘was there that ajl the hearers were gc, 





in every woman's eyes.” gD hed iden £ yt tes aii 
Lament is profoundly moving. Over “mann’s. symphony. in, D. minor, “Bach S| 
three centuries have gone by, yet the ~.° °“s-a¢ | | 

music is fresh and dramatic; it is even 


pression. And how nobly beautiful is 
the aria of Handel, the great melodist! 
Noble in the simplicity of its lines; 
beautiful in its fervors Hearing such 


A. THANKLESS WORK 


“whys | have troubled | 
music, sung with remarkable control of -Why .Schonberg, should | 
breath, haunting tonal quality, consum-) to write, an orchestral accompaniment | 
mate art and genuine fecling by Mme. for.the sentimental air of Beethoven is 
Culp, one might easily find the dramatic ® mystery. - If he had par apboniaaahacd | 
music of this generation tawdry, forced, meddled with a, symphony or chambet 


jartificial, For Verdi left no successor. -Work'of the ‘‘Ferne Geliebte”’ cycle, one 
There will be no concerts next week.! could at least» discern some object in 
The program of Feb. 26, 27, will be as’ the proceeding. But of all sentimental 
follows: Schubert, symphony in CC) and: innocuous. songs, commend us to 
major; Strube, variations on an original ‘this “Adelaide.” It might have been 
theme (first performance); Goldmark, written by anybody save Beethoven. It 
overture “Sakuntala.’’ i was immensely, popular. in Beethoven's 
pane lifetime, and was published, according 
to. Vincent @iIndy, in ~innumerable 
‘transcriptions for all instruments from 
a hand organ to a guitar.” Schonberg, 
the rabid iconoclast, has now joined the 
ranks of an ‘unblessed majority and 
aided one more to the ill-judged ver- 
sions Of this song. His orchestration is 
ingénious and discreet. 


Helped Arrange Orchestration 


The most modern music on the pro: 
7 gramme was without doubt the. air o* 
/}. Monteverde. Whether ane audience 


broke-into tears when Ariane first sang 











her lament on the stage in 1608 is an- 


M, : c . d M other: story. We need not take in- 

= Gee bat . crusted legend too seriously,. but cer- 
i me. ! u Pp ath . tain it is that this music, which prob- 
i eet , | ably did not move profoundly audiences 


seat . of the early 17th century, was modern, 
See Maquarre the highly. dramatic, noble in its melodic 
bil met gt 4 curve. and its impassioned declamation 
“ Poif- . : 413, '¢ iS~ yesterday. .The orchestral accompani- 

5 iat oe ae : So olsts ae ment—the arrangement was that of Ot- 

terino, Resphigi of Bologna, who. was 





Pe "i" “. BY OLIN DOWNES have disturbed Monteverde, the first 


genius of modern music... His orches- 


As: the east.winds had indisposed Dr. tra was far more surprising in its day.’ 


ie she Ose peed | Saget Bie | 
Muck, Ernest Schmidt, the assistant “Mme. Culp sang the air in the grand’! 
| | style, and “with dramatic effect. The. 


conductor of the Boston Symphony song which pleased the audience most 


Orchestra, conducted. the public ré- was undoubtedly that of Handel, Not. 


hearsal , yesterday afternoon : in Sym- without reason. The air has a ‘noble 


fi . asthe Pat ‘one of ‘th | Largo. 
the “first. flute,..was: the «soloist in the) “M8 One Of the too famous hare 
-. Mr, Schmidt Recalled 


performances of Bach’s' suite*for. flute 


and- strings‘ in: B minor, arfanged by] * Mr. Schmidt is an honest and.reliable 
it 7 alae: Mine, “Cuto’ , | _, conductor of solid acquirements. He 
Ng SOW»: Ae. UID S .SOlos “COM™ does not attempt>to infuse ‘personal- 
sisted.of the music for the Lament of yam: See reanings, yet ebse. bid susie 
Pe Dy > ah Paz thee Rag Sos A att gt sf e sane y, an rea zes t nat 1e LS to, 
Ariadne, : from: Mondeverde’s “Asix with an orchestra composed: of musi- 
anna’ jan air, “Thanks. to Thee,” from clans and. virtuosi. After’ the | Schu- 












ted, “and th ccompaniment by Arnold Schonberg. : 
y affected, ‘and there Doday tals The ‘orchestral compositions wer Schu- | 


suite, and’ Mendelisohn’s overture to 
ultra-modern in its wild freedom of ex-. “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” | 





| SYMPHON 
Assistant Leader Schmidt | 
| Makes First Appearance. 


assisted:.in. his arranging by Mme. Culp— 
was also ultra-modern. This would not 
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i IN | : . line,’ a> grand repose,. and in. observing 
phony Hall. Julia Culp, mezzo-soprano, this melodic line Mme. Culp was again’ 


was the visiting soloist." Mr. Maquarre, fortunate, and at her best. The air 
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= tobe gratifed with sng, success, wh h 
he accepted with. evident modesty, .and 
_invhis: gesture of acceptance indicatéd 


‘the players ‘themselves. They declined 


to’ rise \and. share ‘in’ the applause, Mr.’ 
Schmidt was cordially received’ by the, 
players of the “orchestra as ‘fell as’ the . 


audience yésterday:. 


Mr..Maquarre’s: fine tone and finished 


; =" 


artistry has often been. admired tn these | 


columns. The suite is rather long to 
give in its entiréty. The programme 
Was in fact too lohg. The performance 
of ,Mendellsohn’s overture wag appro- 
priate in spirit and its coloring. There 
will: be’ no concerts ‘next’ week, 





Y REHEARSAL 











Mme Julia Culp Sings Monteverdi 


jic. Aria Emotionally, ee 





(qo 


In the absence of Dr Muck from the || 
l4th Symphony rehearsal vyesterday | 
afternoon, Ernst Schmidt, the assistant ! 
conductor and a first violin, made his} 
first appearance at the desk. He made. 
no attempt unduly to project his in-| 
dividuality. He showed musicianship 
and taste. The orchestra played with | 


increasing regard for his authority. 


Mme Julia Culp was the soloist. Her | 


voice yesterday, full-bodied, emotional, 
admirable in breath control, bore little | 
resemblance to that at her last recital | 


here, ‘when the traces of recent illness [ 


Still were upon her. The numbers sung | 
were of unequal interest, but Monte- 
verdi’s aria, ‘‘Ariadne’s Lament,’’ from 


“A rianna,”’ was an admirably composed 
piece of dramatic singing, superbly 
phrased, poignant and moving. 


— 


it is interesting, yet not generally sig- 5 
nificant, to remember that Schumann’s 


UO minor symphony was a herald in its 


day of the new romantic movement. Not 
quite three-quarters of a century ago 
1tS Innovations must have disturbed the 
Classicists grievously—the elasticity of 
form, the harmonic boldness, the fresh- 
ness and spontaneity of the thought, the. 
free, unstudied expression. Not every 
composer since, who desired the four 
movements of his symphony played with- 
out pause, has confined their duration 
to half an hour. 


Mr Maquarre, the admired flutist of 


the orchestra, played Bach’s Suite No. 
2 in B minor for flute and strings. The. 





a 





" | ‘‘Ndelaide’’ is one of his four best songs. 
| However that may be, Schoenberg has 
| written an interesting and sympathetic 





—— 


expert pianist in ensemble; and Mr. Mal mi 


Series of concerts by the Symphony Or- ' 
the young violinist, assisting. Beethoven's | 


minor for violin; Brahms’s “St. Antoni’? 
variations and Dvorak’s “Carnival” over= 


—_— 


Hall, a second concert of songs by Mm 
Julia Culp, the foremost singer of our gen-— 
eration in such. pieces, in her prime of. 
beauty of voice, practised and felicitous 
artistry, insight, imagination and commu~. 
nicating finesse and power. Her fr “¢ - 
gramme ranges through six familiar songs” 
} by: Schubert; five by Schumann; anda six. 
novel pieces by Erich Wolff, the Vier 
composer of individuality and imagination — s| bf ea, ait: 
| who was cut off in his young prime. _ i ee 









piece known as the ‘“Largo.’’ Mme 
Culp’s art gave it arab ; 
Schoenberg, who we read, orchestrat 
the song ‘‘Adelaide’’ four years ago, ha 
respect for the spirit of Beethoven. Al- 
thoveh beyond the younger period of 
his quartet in D minor, played here by 
the FlonZaleys, an extraordinary compo- 
sition in which genius and maaness met, 
he refrained from embellishing Beetho- 
ven’s song in the harmonic idiom ‘of his. 
| recent five orchestral pieces, in which 
‘some, fearful of posterity’s judgment, 
igsay that genius has survived;. some 
madness. It is said that Beethoven's 


accompaniment for orchestra, Mme ge 
in any case, would do better with it 
with piano, for the song does not re- 
quire more. 

Her singing of the Monteverdi aria, 
with that breadth and intensity of pas- 
sion that was the glory of “the grand 
manner,’’ a style the inheritance of few 
of the declaiming vocalists of today, 
was a privilege to hear. It is not easy 
to remember singing at these concerts 
as deeply, as vitally emotional. The 
final number of the concert was the 
concert overture in EK major to ‘‘A Mid- 
Summer Night’s Dream.” : 


ee 








r 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 24, in Jordan ba 
Hall, a concert of chamber music for violin, hid a! | 
piano and violoncello, by Mr. Witek, the ~ eae 
accomplished concert-master of the Sym- | 
phony Orchestra and this year an ab) 
violinist than ever before; Mrs. Witek, 


the excellent new ‘cellist of the band. 

three have been associated in Berlin 
such concerts. Trios by Brahms and §S 
tara, Bach’s Chaconne for violin; ane 
sonata for ’cello by Boccherini, make 
programme. 


Thursday evening, Feb. 25; at Sanders — 
Theatre in Cambridge, the sixth of the 













chestra under Dr. Muck, with Irma Seydel, — 


eighth symphony; Bruch’s concerto in q@ 


ture fill the programme. oe 


i] ? 


Saturday afternoon, Feb, 27, in Jordan | 


— 
> - — ~ > 
Rea EP —~ 
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Jeb, 

io 

. ~s 
my 


seapcialtcises tion 


through his masterly reading of the 
Schumann D minor. symphony, not a 
wonderful work, perhaps, but ever in- 
teresting and with moments of excep- 


tional beauty. 


ished artistry has never 
to better advantage 


beautiful voice and fin- 


. Culp’s 
Mme P been heard here | 


than in the selec- | 


Makes Favorable Impression— tinc or yesterday afternoon, the La: 


ment of Ariadne 


~ julia Culp and Me tarre 
Soloists. 


The coupling of the 
unexpected provided enough material to 
keep the audience interested throughout 
yesterday afternoon's concert by the 
Symphony orchestra. The expected was, 
of course; the regular program vith 
Julia Culp and Andre Maquarre as so- 
loists. The unexpected was the appear- 
ance of Ernst Schmidt of the first vio- 
lins at the conductor's desk in place of 
‘Dr. Muck. Those who did not know Dr. 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


DR. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


| Saturday Eve., Feb. (3, 

| at 8 o’clock 
ADMIT ONE 
‘Cc. A. ELLIS, Manager , 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


_ DR. KARL MUCK 
Saturday Eve., Feb. (3, 


at 


- ADMIT ONE 
‘Cc. A. ELLIS, Manager 


“Arianna ‘ 
and Beethoven's ‘‘A delaide. 


quarre’s playing 
flute and strings 
uine treat. 


expected and the ¢) in. Mendelssohn’ 


, Cond uctor 


”. Handel's “Thanks to Thee,’’ 
Mr. Ma- 

in the Bache suite for. 

in B minor was a gen-, 


While Mr. Schmidt was less success- 
gs overture to ‘cA. 


Night’s Dream” the closing 
number, nevertheless he can congratu- 
late himself upon the success of His 
debut as a conductor of the orchestra 
before the Symphony Hall audiences. 
He fairly shared with pe soloists in the 
roval of the audience, 
yhich left not the slightest doubt of the 
success of the concert. 
As the orchestra will be away on an- 
lother trip there will be no concerts the 


{coming week. 
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rehearsal of the Boston Symphony orch 

I ) | rches- 
a Ernst Schmidt condeatines aime. Julia 
Culp, soprano soloist; afternoon of Feb. 12 
‘he program: Schumann, fourth symphony 


SYMPHONY HALL—Fourtéenth aig attractiveness nia charm are there - ' 


Lament”; Bach, second suite in B ? 

; ; minor | 
flute and strings (von Buelow’s eee | 
; Dir’: 
Beethoven, song, ‘Adelaide’ (orchestration 


ment); 


Handel, aria, “Dank sei 


“Midsummer Migbts Desewa orereare (£0 
The long program was performed with 
vigor and brilliancy and, broadly speak- 
ing, nothing was lost by the absence of 
the conductor-in-chief. Ags to the or- 
chestra, an unwonted freedom of execu- 
tion and freshness of tone prevailed. 
High polish of style and perfect vocal 
command characterized the work of the 
soloist. The afternoon could not have 
gone better. Everybody must have been 
brightened in mood by this concert as by 
hardly any other that has prec@led it 
\this winter. Whether anybody was pro- 
'foundly stirred, either. emotionally or 
intellectually, is a question to be an- 
| Swered next ‘week or next month. The 
| oceasion, viewed in relation to the 13 
Pete ge that have gone before and to 
Ne lat wil 
handled, Dr, ee Gidvortace, 
planned a more suitable pro | 
more acceptable time for deitwbite bétaine | 
| over to his junior in command. 
| Brand Strategy of the year, the four- | 
teenth rehearsal and concert will count as _ 
of much contributory importancie. The 
| Contrast in temper with the pairs of con: 
| certs at which compositions of the larger 
| interpretive demand have been a. 
sented justifies jt artistically. i 
ss performances of music by Ropartz 
‘eznicek and Liszt have brought the 
at oe due acclaim. . Let the applause 
ae = ly exemplary routine conducting 
of buoyant, yet scholarly playing, 


answer for one, or perh 
out of the 24 i lg ee 


Peagciaks', humanism about music thatké 
seas - y be found in any other of 
Hn for music hag absolutely no 
we ” purpose, outside that, pos- 
“is “adi ‘* nationalistic propaganda. For 
: SH aie it 1s rather gratuitous for — 
the: cian to impose a feeling of human- _ 
on his performance. Graciousnegs, 


? . 
‘i 


could not have > 


In the | 


near enough to flawless. 
other singer on the platform has a speech 
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: th. do not need to Wi 


| he better thing for the: per- 
or th if 7 
in D minor; Monteverdi, aria, “Ariadne’s | f0Tmer to do is to panacea wcpirda on: 
one is less obviously musical, Yor 
he external beauties, such as swee reins i 
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of sound and swiftness and ease of exe-, 


tener, the full meaning of the tone 4% 
If they were, vootuedeaia con Ee soe ae 


jcution, are not, to the thoughtful lis- 


be the standard of achievement for the 


Symphony orchestra. 


On this point modern society breake 


with that of former days. 
music does not today find its effect sole- 
ly in exquisite performance, It finds it 
in something almost extra-musical, which 
we call interpretation. : 23 


! 


i 
} 


| 


A great inter-| 


preter’s failure, therefore, with the Schu- 
mann symphony in D minor might be, 
probably would be, betten worth while. 


jthan a mere conductor’s success. 


Tt would be a strange thing for @ solo- 


ist to come to the Symphony concerts 


poorly prepared. Sometimes the pianists 


or the violinists who come seem to be 
But that is. 


wanting in preparation. 
usually because their ideas and those of 


the conductor do not fall into line to-| 


gether, 


for their task, and inasmuch as their 
part in the program is of no great or- 


chestral import, they and the conductor 


are sure to be in agreement. Mme, Culp 
sang to Mr. Schmidt's conducting sae" 


Singers are invariably ready 


| 


though she had: been doing nothing élse 


for the past week.. And she executed her 
melody with a vocal] ‘mastery that was 
Scearcely any 


technique so thorough as hers. A } 
for tone, She is beyond reproach. , gh 
phrasing is always marked by an under- 
standing of the musical structure and 
80 18 satisfactory mechanically ; but ‘it 


is the least per. } ; oh 
‘eae persuasive part of her sing- 
individuality in the old -arias an 
song that were required for leasing i 
various parts of the music welded to- 
gether, Her interpretations had a scat. 
tered, disrupted effect; Her w 
song recitals has been more impressive 
{on this point of phrasing, = 8 = 3 


It did not show the daring and 
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SCHMIDT CONDUCTS 


tecture of many.of Handel’s melodies. 
In it Mme. Culp rose to her greatest 


he sang, 


BOSTON SY MP HONY nity, Se eee hdeleide,” with an 


orchestration by Arnold Schonberg, who 


Dr. Muck’s Assistant Heard with 
Genuine Pleasure—Julia | 
Culp the Soloist 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, February, 14, 1915. 


D* MUCK had a cold last week, so 
Ernst Schmidt, the assistant con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted in his stead, while Mme. 
Julia Culp was the soloist of the occa- 
sion. The orchestral music consisted of 
Schumann’s D Minor Symphony; Bach’s 
Suite in B Minor, for solo flute and 
strings, André Maquarre, the first flutist 
of the orchestra, taking the solo part, and 
Mendelssohn’s Overture to “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.” But the most mod- 


ern music on the program was the “La- 
ment of Arianna,” from the opera of like 
name by one Claudio Monteverde, who 
composed the piece back in 1608. ‘The 
story gees that when the noble air was 
heard for the first time in Florence the 
audiences dissolved in tears. 

Strangely moving, indeed, must have 
been the ultra-modern music of Monte- 
verdi when it appeared. What his or- 
chestra sounded like we do not know, 
although we have knowledge of the in- 
struments which he employed, but cer- 
tainly his orchestra in 1608 was as sur- 
prising as the revolutionary and wildly 
dramatic music which he gave Ariadne. 
Indeed, it was part and parcel of this 
music. Listen to Ariadne invoking the 
rage of the elements against the forsak- 
ing Theseus, and realize how amazingly 
and how absolutely this man thought for 
orchestra in his day! This is not an air 
with accompaniment for instruments. 
The thought itself is inescapably of a 
modern orchestral character. At any 
rate the music, if it did not move the 
hearers to tears at the Symphony con- 
certs in 1915, nevertheless moved them 
greatly, and Mme. Culp’s interpretation 
was admirably in accord with its grand 
style. Mme. Culp sang, too, an air from 
one of Handel’s “cantata stromentati,” 
“Thanks be to Thee,” an air which often 
suggests the too popular Largo in the 
character of certain phrases, an air with 
the long line and the splendid archi- 


did the piece no harm.” How'*could he? 
His orchestration is inoffensive. Mr. 
d’Indy notes: somewhere in his “5eeth- 
oven” that “Adelaide” became so popular 
that innumerable arrangements of the 
air, and transcriptions for all conceiv- 


able sets of instruments, were published 
in quick succession. Mr, Schonberg, of 
all hyper-modern souls, has been guilty 
of adding to the list. Thou too, Brutus! 

Mr. Schmidt is an earnest, talented 
and modest musician, with an admirable 
presence on the conductor’s platform, 
with a genuine disregard of self and de- 
votion to the intentions of the composer. 
He read Schumann’s symphony in this 
spirit, and for once the tempo of the 
opening movement was not hurried, and 
the transition from the introduction to 
the movement proper was accomplished 
in a genuinely Schumannish manner. It 


was an honest and musicianly reading of f 


the work. After this performance Mr. 
Schmidt was recalled with considerable 
enthusiasm. He tried to make his col- 
leagues of the orchestra rise with him 
to share the applause, but they, with 
very evident good will, preferred that the 
conductor receive undivided honors. ° 

The orchestral tone was too heavy 1n 
Bach’s suite, so that Mr. Marquarres 
very beautiful but rather small tone was 
not heard to the greatest advantage. 
Why, by the way, should this suite have 
been played without any pauses between 
the movements? This suite is delightful 
chamber music. It has no ulterior mean- 
ings, no rabid strivings after something 
very high and hard and indefinite and 
impossible to, attain. Nor is it a con 
tinuous, subjective affair like the roman- 
tic symphony of Schumann. A rest be 
tween the numbers would have done Us 
good, especially when seven numbers wert 
played. The concert was too long, a” 
the most refreshing item on the Pr 
gram was the last, Mendelssohn’s ové 
ure. OLIN DOWNES. 


DR. MUCK OFFERS 
“THREE 
Foleqoy ot fe 

Bach; Beethoven and Brahms 


Admirably Interpreted in 


‘ New York Concert 

ince Dr. Muck and the Bo - 
phony Orchestra offered their Sow con. 
patrons a program on which appeared 
Sibelius’s Fourth Symphony and von 
Reznicek’s “Schlemih]” this Winter, the 
conductor from Boston has, as a fénult 
of many protests from subscribers hied 
himself to. the works of the approved 


masters. On Thursda rk i 

y evening Febry. Works from this same organizati 
med the Season’s fourth visit of th : = 
0 


re estra to New York, the ema Wrens 
ear wane Carnegie Hal] heard 
anms’s First Symphon : 
Overture to “Coshahaal at pester nd, wie sso or “ 
ore” No. 8, and Bach’s D Minor Con 
certo, for two violins with strin ; 
chestra accompaniment. . gern 
Nothing in this list is unusual and s 
extended comment may be withheld, 
Much praise should be accorded Dr. 
Muck and his men for an exceedin ly 
beautiful reading of the Brahms nh 
phony, In which there was due attention in C major 
paid to the beauty of line, as well as to ; 
the dramatic nature of the inspired 
opening movement. This movement is 


preme test in ascer- 
ot a conductor can 


music. There was long continued 
plause after it, both performers beime | 


RB” PROGR AM made to bow repeatedly. A. W. K, 


On Saturday afternoon Sibelius’s Fj 
Symphony was Dr. Muck’s principal Te 
fering. This work, which is fifteen years 
old, might have been written yesterday, . 
saturated with modern feeling and color 
as it is. The musicians from Boston 
played it splendidly, with extreme vir- 
roeeg. The haunting slow movement’s 
strings. was memorably voiced by the 

trangely enough, the 
Haydn’s “Surprise,” ae Maghe 
Flute” Overture and the Overture to 
Die Freischiitz,” were not played in the 

Same impeccable fashion. One has 
heard better performances of these 


Uittittie, 


It was 
high worthy of 


Brahms s5 € of the 3 on an Origin 
1 
applause so much atcha: 


tice! please no- 


Anton 
and gs 
tra, 


nn peach, first 
sters 0 e orches- 0 ‘‘Sak ” 
performed the solo scsi ip 


, ach concerto. Mr. 
was decidedly the more praldowsthy ot 


€ two, his performa I 
we pie and human, while Me. “Witel's 
nspicuous for the academ;} 
dry attitude in which he approached ‘the 
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ppo. 
Trio. 
iginal Theme 


Conductor. 


rograme. 
Allegro ma non tro 
moto. 
Allegro vivace. 
Allegro vivace. 


First Performance 
OVERTURE to “Sakuntala” op. 13 


SYMPHONY in C major, No. 7 


I. Andante; 
II. Andante con 
III. Scherzo: 


lV. Finale: 
VARIATIONS on an Or 


AY. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, AT 8 P.M. 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1914--15. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 


SCHUBERT, 
GOLDMARK, 
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Orchestral Music Chiefly by Ger- 
inans and Their Allies Given 


= During Season. 
Oy yn 2 Jp 
a By PHILIP HALE. 

“Phe 15th public rehearsal of the Bos- 
tom, Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl 
Mfuek, conductor, took place yesterday | 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. The pro- 
eraim was as follows: Schubert, Sym- 
pheny in C major, No. 7; Strube, Varia- 
ties on an original theme (first per- 
formance); Goldmark, overture to 
‘Sakuntala.”’ . 

‘The first symphony concerts this sea- 
sof were on Oct. 16, 17. So far 35 or-| 


e, for the two most 
po of Goldmark are the 


tala’ 


a ' ; an 0 
5 : Queen of Sheba. | 


rday of Goldmark’s “Sa- | 


y 
,y 5 Md 
vo ate 


TT, gra aaa “arg of § ‘a belated | 
two months ago. Some would ha 
ferred one of h 
familiar, 


is overtures that is _ 
mga penny seiiaatartetic 
rr | 

a “The! 
dig ae hag bol sin Otishtal- 
y displayed and ate 
Orientalism is the distinguishing attri- | 
bute of Goldmark's genius. 


Mir. Strube informs Us that Fv hn 
composition was composed ’n # vorins 
of. i9i4. He writes: “The thei ie may 
own (at least I hope 80). Shieh inet 
ions. are plastic, T have a4 oe eee 
noise. What there Fg 
contrast’s sake. T ne 
xposition ef the theme, the Aras a 
vihlations and the double ae oo 
with thé theme, first for horn, then 1¢f 
oboe, are the crowning fea ee Ber 
composition. The wreapert “1 Be, 
beautiful and it is beauti ul y acne 
Miz. Strube is knowl as = igionbie 
imaster of instrumentation, ats gi we 
is sometimes super-refined, ans 
interest to gain unusual an en. 
effects te forgets, or disdains, weis 


tier matters. He, too, has fallen inte 
mannerisms. Witness his abuse ag 
muted trumpets. Yet this work on ; vo 
whole is interesting. It amuses at 18 
time. The one durable lar asion = =6=—4 | 


necessaly 
necessary for 


chestral works by German, Austrian,: ;,,+ made by the theme Mfself, the 


Humearian and Bohemian composers 
hawe been performed. We do not speak 
of sconcertos for pianists, violinists, 
vidloncellists, or of arias for singers. 
Fifland has been represented five times 
by & belius, who is supposed to be preju- 
diééd against Russia. The only French 
saposer represented so far is Ravel, 
fom Hnesco is a Roumanian by birth. 
The Americans have been Chadwick 
an@ Strube. Meanwhile in New York 
aMpositions by modern French com- 
osers have been freely performed un- 
*two conductors of foreign birth and 
wiman antecedents and prejudices. 
i only Russian represented here this 
season has been Stravinsky, who has 
noe lived for some years in Russia, 
Brethren, these things should not be. 
“it the 16th concert Tschaikowsky and 
dito will be represented. At the 17th 
Beflioz, D’Indy and Sinigaglia will be 
heard. This is rather late in the day, 


ad 
G 
i 


iati iolins, ; 
variation in canon form for vio | 


the double variation for hern and oboe, | 
eaceful close. 
ag Me led a stirring performance | 
of Schubert’s symphony. He muspeen$ 
in making stretches of the desert b 
som as the rose. Fortunate the c 
ductor, who in the performance of oa 
symphony has such a wind-choir, Je 
only flaw yesterday was the 9 a 
quacy of the trumpets. The final Pp 5S | 
of Goldmark’s overture were pee. | 
cally read, but we have heard er 
sensuous readings of the earlier ane 
> The program of the concerts nN xt | 
week will be as follows: Tschaikowsky, 
| “Romeo and Juliet”; Converse, 
| symphonic poem “Ormazd”"; Lalo, co 
-eerto for violoncello (Mr, Casals); 
gart, symphony in G minor. 
: bP he hea ETA Te Oe 


e 


and no one of the compositions to be- 
played will be of contemporaneous in- 


terest. 


ds there any reason why Schubert's 


symphony in © major should be heard 
every two years, when many modern 
warks that might be interesting and at 
ast would show what our contempor- 
aries are doing, are studiously ignored? 
There are fine things in the symphony 
fi Schubert, there are also pages of 
enaes repetition and sheer padding. 
There was good reason for the per- 


| 


Schubert’s Lyric Symphony in 


Mo-} 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


SONGFUL, SENSUOUS AND ADEPT 


fac Febr. 27 


irror- 
Like Performance — Its Unique Place 
and Exactions—Goldmark Restored, and 
a Word About His “Orientalism”—Mr. 
Strube’s New, Pleasurable and Well- 
Invented Variations 


S the story goes, the leader of a long 
aSsociated and expert orchestra 
in a German city was suddenly 
called away on the eve of one of 

its concerts. His assistant, who was to 
replace him, was asking his final counsel 
as to pieces and performance. One of them 
Was Schubert’s symphony of the “heavenly 
lengths.”’ ‘And what shall I do with 
that?’ asked the younger man. ‘Just let 
it run and trust the orchestra,’’ returned 
his chief. Dr. Muck seems always to trust 
his band .and yesterday beyond his wont 
he did sometimes let Schubert’s symphony 
“run” of itself and of the familiarity and 
skill of the men with the muSic. In the 
scherzo,. for .example,’ even before the 
repetitions began, he barely beat the 
measure after he had once established the 
rhythm and merely “touched in’’ here and 
there, as the painters Say, his suggestions 
of tonal shading. Yet, even so, he and the 
orchestra kept the mirror-like music uwun- 
dulating in gay little crescendi and 
diminuendi and opened its flowing song so 
that flutes or horns might sing the more 
freely, clearly and lightly their parts in it. 
Elsewhere, however, Dr. Muck let his 
divining sense of design, contrast,and pro- 
gression, of individuality and Savor in 
music, of ‘euphony and modulation play 
upon the symphony to the brightening or 
deepening of its lyric song and to the 
slamoring of its lyric beauty; but, as 
diviningly, he did these things more 
Sparingly than usual; for it is true that 
Schubert’s Symphony, with such a band 
ag on its mettle to play it, sings for 

the wonder and the 

lies less in its inex- 


and sugges- 
entury sym- 


Songful; (but the 


pa 
passages that pattern nor lyric, 


the sources which 
own symphonies of 


ousnt and passion. Nowadays, of course, 


c 


10 one, writes. and no one perhaps could 


write a symphony of 


Sage ce ener pure and ‘unfettered 
readily and susceptibly as the mo derng: 


bend ‘musical structure to their delineative 


ends. : Even Schubert himself wrote no 
(S$ \more. In the “Unfinished Symphony”. ‘he 


is beginning to be psychological and intro=_ 


spective. 


‘So it is that the symphony: in @ 


major remains the -unique- symphony: of- 
lyric song that the world keeps, and so de=_ 


serves the biennial repetition which is the 


custom of more symphony concerts than 


ours. Besides it delights audiences, .. - 


From another angle Schubert’s symphony 
may almost pass for a virtuoso piece for - 


orchestra and conductor. 
besides what are called the ‘exactions’ of 
contemporary- tone-poems, the Symphony. 


On its surface, 


Seems an innocent music. Yet by its trans-_ 
parency it reflects equally . the smallest_ 


Shortcoming and the smallest felicity of. 
The beauty of its song 


| those that play it. 
‘incessantly asks a like beauty. of transmit- 
ting tone. | 
taxes the euphonies of 
‘choir. 


the wood-wind 


_happy and adroit imagination with them. 


Time and again the strings. rhythm the. 
passages that seem to flow inexhaustibly 
with the shading of 


forward or point them 


Its loveliness of melting phrase 


Its freshness and lightness of. voice - 
asks much of the horns and Schubert had 


pace, accent, contrast and detail. Even the - 


brass choir may make its sonorous con- 


trasts or deepen the song with its mellow 
clang. In fine, it asks the rarest of virtu-— 
osity from the orchestra—the virtuosity 


hat by mated technical resource and imagi- 
native feeling gains 


detailing accents. 


Even though the music in any and all 


circumstances speak for itself and, as the 
anecdote avers, may be safely left to run, © 
it asks much of the discerning conductor, 
‘It is for him, after all, to mezsure the tone 
and mould the phrases and the euphonies 


of his band which he alone bears collective-. 


ly and separates—to keep the horns, for | 


example, as light as Dr. Muck kept them 
yesterday. It is for him to find the pacs 


that will keep the beauty cf che lyric song | 


high, clear and characteristic and yet by 
diverse and unobtruded modulation save it 


from the monotony that is the pitfall of © 
the fecund Schubert. As {n the little di- 


minuendi and crescendi, already cited, |] 


Muck on this score both imaginative and 


adroit yesterday. The vigor with w 


he flung the interruptions of the lyric song 


re 


into the slow movement; the rhythmic ex- 


citement that he more than once wroug 


in it only made the pervading lyric sweet- 


ness tell the more. | 
design with which he led the finale into 
more and more eager and expensive voice 


Akin was the sense of 


loveliness of tone, - 
Sensitive euphonies and diversifying and 
In such virtuosity the 
orchestra yesterday played the symphony, © 
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with crescendo rising in new stress from 
erescendo until the whole music rang with 
its own elation Yet—the ercwn of the 
work—the symptom .with all this modula- 
tion and coloring and  characterizing— 


seemed to run its free and ardent course | 


as the instinctive music that welled out of 
Schubert. No conductor can “interpret’ 
this symphony in C major; he can merely 
release its lyric loveliness to the fulness of 
it that is in it and him. And in the clear 
mirror of the music, he must let not one 
of his means be reflected and he must be 
discreet with each one of them. His dis- 
eretion is the best of his divination. Dr. 


Muck met it. 


THE SYMPHONY 


THIS WEEK 


MELODIOUS, CLASSICAL 


AND CONSERVATIVE 


success of a New Conductor—Mr. 


Ernst Schmidt in Con- 


Ader, = RN Habe. By 


: / 
By Louis C. Elson. J 
PROGRAMME. 


Schumann—D minor Symphony. 
Monteverde—-Lament of Ariadne. 
Solcist, Mme. Julia Culp. 


Bach—Suite in B minor, Flute and String 


orchestra. 
soloist, M. Andre Maquarre. 
Handel—Aria. 


Beethoven-—-‘‘Adelaide.”’ Orchestrated by Schoen- 


berg. 
Soloist, Mme. Culp. 


Mendelssohn—'‘'Midsummer-night's Dream’ over- 


ture. 


a 


All through this concert we were in 


troubling and the Regers are at rest. 


| : 


ing. There were 16 exaggerations in ‘the 
Schumann symphony. He gave it. on 
broad lines that suited it well. Hoe did not 
dawdle the Adagio, nor’ Over-rush ‘the 
Scherzo, and at the end Mr. Schmidt Wag 
recalled with great enthusiasm. With 
charming modesty he at once Called upon 
the orchestra to rise, but they did a very 
graceful thing. They declined to stand 
up, theresy intimating that they consid. 
ered all the enthusiasm directed at the 


_conductor, as, in this case, we believe it 


Was. 
Less Suceesstful 

Mr. Schmidt was a little less successful 
in the accompaniments, and in the fina] 
Overture he was something of a _ wnictro- 
nome, and a trifle heavy-handed, but his 
Bach leading was sure and commendable. 
and his excellent work in the Schumann 


Symphony was glory enough for one con. 


cert. He reminds us somewhat of our be- 
loved Max Tiedler, who is also a devout 
Schumann worshipper. 

What a child Schumann seems in orehes- 
tration beside a dozen’ modern composers 


| that we could name: and vet he tow 
(j above them because there are 


things in music than Cleverness! Ty. 


' minor Symphony was. written during 


ee ee - 


ee ee ee eee ee 


a 
world where the Schoenbergs cease from 
it 


was entirely made up of selections which 
Were composed when Music aimed at 
beauty and when occasional efforts were 


made to please the auditor. 


When the conductor came on the plat- 
form, we were tempted to exclaim, as the 
Austrian peasant did about his father— 
“Aber lieber Herr Doktor, wie haben Sie 
sich -veraewdert!” But a glance at the 
programme explained the mystery. Dr. 
Muck had a cold, and Mr. Ernst Schmidt 


conducted. The programme was not a ver 
difficult one. The wind (and the strings, | 


¥ 


too) Was tempered to the shorn lamb. 
Nothing of great finesse or orchestral com- 


' plexity was given. 


| Nevertheless we feel free to vent some 
| enthusiasm about Mr. Schmidt's conduct- 


happiest period of his life, and Schumann 
was different from those composers whe 
“the anguish of the singer make: 
beauty of the strain,” in the fact that 
could compose gloriously only when ji 
happy. There are enough beautiful! 
in this symphony to set up the whole mod- 
ern school, in melody.. The Romanza, fo! 
example, is as direct a bit of tune as on 
can have in symphony, and to emphasize 
its simplicity Schumann originally scored 
it with guitar accompaniment,—which was 
nonsensical, 

The Finale always evokes in 


' question which Hugo Wolf said wis 


best test of a great Master—‘Can 
HWxult?” Yes, Schumann ean exult. 
there are moments of glorious triump 
the last movement of this symph 
They become the more pathetic when 0 
thinks of the melancholia and desolatio! 
which followed. 

It is strange that there are sggne wlio 
Can never vibrate to the nobis, 
|\Schumann’s music. The English onc 
abused him like a pickpocket, and there 
are some great musical Frenchme: who 
ever today decry his vein of expression 
and deny him any rank among 
masters. It must, therefore, be 
thing psychological and beyond the 
of analysis which gives this music 


/Overwhelming charm to the real Schv- 


mannites, and we may therefore contel! 
ourselves with saying that with us Schvu- 
mann never fades, and this performance 
revealed all the power of the music. | 
The Monteverde number also proved the 
impossibility of explaining all the power 0! 
music, [t seems strange that three liul- 
dred years ago entire audiences wept cori 
ously during the performance of such num- 
bers as Ariadne’s lament. Nowadays one 
views it with more curiosity than emotion. 


Rte 


But is was Intensely ititeresting to hear: 


this specimen of the earliest operatic mu- 


( , of its emo- 
, and it certainly lost none of Its em , 
Setar istonstty in the beautifully ay TARE” 
thetic voice of. Mme, Julia Culp. Few ar 


tists would dare to attempt such a num-. 


ber. It is full of that early cy esp orp 
which is like measured recitative, or’ Ww i 
Wagner would call ‘‘Melos.’’ It had Pe: B- 
inallv the slightest of aha i eae 
Mr. Schmidt discreetly suppressed 7 or 
chestra to the minimum of force; eth 
Culp can be congratulated on the’ en ire 
guccess of her pcb deed, which in- 
r : > self-abnegation. 
py asa” nine Suite which followed Was eSs- 
pecially welcome as exhibiting the power 
and artistry of M. Andre Maquarre, De- 
cidedly the flute is not merely the “‘melan- 


choly tube’ that some of the sentimental 


composers imagine it to be. It is a good 
deal more than merely a sigh-funnel. 


Purity of Tone 

And M. Maquarre Played the work as if 
he loved it, and conquered all its diffieuyl]- 
tiles with an ease that bred a delightful 
sense of security in every auditor. The 
purity of tone, the flexibility of the Play- 
ful passages in ‘‘Badinerie,’’ the perfection 
of phrasing, call only for enthusiastic 
record, and the artist received an ovation. 
The orchestra did fine work also, especially 
in the overture. This was in the ‘fold 
overture form’’ exactly like the overture 
to Handel’s -'Messiah,”’ but much larger. 
The violoncello deserves much praise also 


| for the excellent balance against the flute 


in the long canon. Decidedly this was a 
remarkable concert. with three soloists and 


not a radica} orchestral composer in sight. 


We have always held Beethoven's ‘‘Ade- 
laide’’ as an over-rated composition. [t is 
not essentially vocal, as Schubert's songs 
are, and it is noft deeply emotional as 
Schumann could often be. It has a flavor 
of sentimentality which is certainly absent 
from the later 3eethoven. In orchestrat- 
ing it Schoenberg laid aside all his eccen- 
tric Ways and gave Sood instrumental] sup- 
port to the melody, and Mme. Culp sang 
it gloriously, This great artist won an 
amount of enthusiasm that cannot be de- 
scribed and a number of recalls that could 
not be counted. We cared but little, how- 
ever, for the Handelian ‘‘Dank sel Dir,” 
which is an “aria Cantabile’ of the “Om- 
bra mai fu’”’ order, and naturally won the 
public applause. Tj was nobly sung. 
Mendelssohn’s cA Midsummer-night’s 
Dream” overture iS probably the best 
Specimen of musical humor in existence 
in the instrumental field. It is also the 
best composition ever penned by a boy of 
18. When Mendelssohn was a full-grown 
adult and (at the COmmMand of the King), 
went back to the Shakespearian comedy 
for more musical material, he was unable 
to duplicate this triumph, even though he 
evolved that composition that has led SO. 
many to conflict—the Wedding March, 

The orchestra brought out every detail 


i Of the work. The violins did splendidly 


in the chief theme, picturing the fairies. 


aa - 


Then also the bassoon brayed when 
bully Bottom turned into an ass, and the 
bass tuba.snored when he was sleeping | 
in a drunken stupor among the fairies, 
Only in the last touch we always regret 
the disappearance of the ophicleide, which | 
we once heard in the work, and which 
has just the srowling quality of a heavy 
' snore. 

Such humor has never been attained by 
Mendelssohn’s successors, and he seems 
to have had this dainty vein of’ wit in 
his entire make-up, for, although he was 
less ebullient in later years, his scherzo 
movements are still the best part of his 
Symphonies and models of what the 
scherzo ought to be, wa 

Kispecial praise then may be given in 
this work to the perfect playing of the 
Violins in very difficult and delicate pas- 
sages, and to the comical effects of some 
of the woodwind instruments, The fairies 
vanished, in that delicious sigh at the 
end, and the pleasantest concert we have 
attended in a long while was past, 


NEW WORI 
BY STRUBI 
PERFORM 


Symphony Gives First 
Reading of His 


“Variations” 


4 


Pout bie 
BY OLIN DOY 


| The Schubert C major symphony, 
‘variations on an original theme, by 
Gustave Strube, performed -for the 
first time anywhere, and Goldmark’s 
| “Sakuntala” overture, made the pro- 
gramme of the 15th public rehearsal 
‘of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Karl Muck conductor, yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall ~~ 
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There was interest in the work of 
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Meanwhile, | 
¢onductors will\labor as best they sar ae VE ite 
make their programmes catholic and diver- ely: B 





ures on a Greek vase.. The precise 
place of Schubert, wno is historically | 
designated aS one of those who came 
between the classics and the romantics | 
of the late 18th and early 19th century, 
ty still unsettled. Noting certain of his_ 
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day afternoon his ‘‘Variations on an 
Original Theme,” played. by Dr Muck 
for the first time anywhere, show Mr 
-$trube more than a clever and skillful 
stylist. The work does not make large 
retensions, but it pleases the ear by + 
ts stig Page " cone and often by the ncaa Shas, oi a 
fancy in its invention. | ties for rehearsal that they recei uni- i bi 
The theme is a melody of true emo-! ig give them some conshieeniie reyes ot 


tional character, simple and direct with-: ' : ‘| ; 
out being obvious, not overdressed har-) 8@!ves. Meanwhile also their reward will iy 


monically, announced by the lower- USUally be the chidings of dissatisfied hear-_ 
voiced wind instruments and ‘cellos, ers. For the content in this queer world. 
and treated somewhat in the folk song| are prone to silence while the complaining 


manner. Variations often seem an im- ; * 
pertinence; a diabolical form of gym- rend the circumambient air. All of which 


rastics in which the composer exercises 48 not to deny that Dr. Muck com ic ; 

hig hat before a ya waine aie pb his own plight by his quiet insliclease reg : 

Mr Strube does not perform evolutiOns.a unified program | 
prog me elassic or Tomantic, 
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at the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
in Baltimore. Mr. Strube, some of 
his friends may insist, has gone a step 
ward instead of forward in his 
oes 1 devel t j this latest mantic, but fundamentally, at least in 
ren picindeiae. y . his instrumental works, he was surely 
composition, because he has forsaken, j_ classic of classics, one who held 
‘temporarily, the symphonic poem, and | sacred laws of proportion and design-- 


. RR rather one to whom symmetry and bal- 
ultra- impressionistic methods, and | nce and beauty of form were inevitable 
written in the traditional variation 











r sified, to keep them witiin the oppo 






tendencies in harmony and in his treat- 
ment of form, he is seen to be a ro- 






















and instinctive. 


Goldmark’s Oriental Music 


form. But with these people we do Mr Strub es no nf : 
in the air with the glib assurance, o 

not agree, Most impressive was the cae ag i the acrobat who leaves no flight untried. fay aga or ultra-modern, ; 

of Goldmark’s overture. For once the Here are but 10 variations, a reasonable, ~ S it was, the New Yorkers heard last 


“Andante ‘assai’’ was considerate number, and they are of evening Brahms’s Symphony in € minor: 
a , ow 


theme marked 


ON CHORALE-LIKE THEME 


taken slowly enough. It had mae rn character that the ear ROAaIHE Bach’s concerto for two violins. 4 mr vommag! I 

d mystery. e resh. 1 © , and s 
The theme which Mr. Strube has set | oriental languor an y ee a kid aiis Wadi iacaasiatahalridid Mesacadenib': rehestra an a two overtures of Beethoven 
0 ‘Corio-— 


‘music is music of legend, 
ee ee vet fs for Me ie most | oriental legend. No composer but Gold- 1 . 


conventional page of the composition. | mark could have penned the introduc- 
This was probably deliberate on the | tion and the theme for the clarinet. 


clever, fanciful orchestration, in the es 
blending of timbres or in the contrast- /anus. If some _ repined, many were 
ing of choirs. There is commendable, pleased and the reviewers spare not i their 
economy of resources and contrast gains! praise of the performance of Brahine’s 
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monies and its melcdic line. 


But the 
theme is treated with a wealth of tech- 
nical resource and striking effects of 
color which were always characteristic 
of Mr. Strube’s writing, but which have 
been especially cultivated of late years 
by his sympathy with recent French 
composition. 

The fact that this ywiece has line as 
well as color is not to its disadvantage. 
In a well worn medium Mr. Strube 
keeps the interest of the hearer from | 
the beginning to the end. The varia- 
tions are free, but not so free that all 
trace of the original theme is lost. 
Most of them are in a poetical vein. , 
One or two are brilliant and dramatic. 


Schubert’s Inspired Work 


Sehnubert is possibly the only com- 
poser who approaches Mozart in the 


[ sheer power and rapture of his inspira- 


tion. The length of the C major sym-. 
phony, with all its formality and repe- | 
titions according to rule, is still heaven- | 
ly—at least when the symphony re- 
céives such a performance as Dr, Muck 
gave it yesterday, The instrumenta- | 
tion, which is here, with Schubert, as 
integral a part of the musical thought, 
‘as it was with Mozart or Wagner or 
any otner great master of the orches- 


—_—_——-— - 


mark, in his more cosmopolitan pages— 
witness the “Spring” overture, the 
violin concerto, the E flat symphony— 
is already perishing, but as an orient- 
alist he bids fair to last long. The 
performance of the ‘‘Sakuntala’’ over- 
ture is the only observance of the re- 
cent passing away of this gifted 
musician, by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, but the imagination and in- 
sight which Dr. Muck displayed in the 
course of a remarkably eloquent read- 
ing were sufficient to recompense amply 
for any delay. Gorgeous music and a 
performance of engrossing interest. 


SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 
& dwbe Tob 87 /1s- 

Stmbe's Variations Given 
First Performance. 








Schubert's Symphony in C Major 
Played in Romantic Vein, 
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haunting beauty, is obviously to be en- 
joyved. There is distinct character in the 


tained equally to the end, but there are 
pleasant surprises throughout. No idea 
is overworked. There is freshness, 


profound emotionalism, there is often 
charm. 

Schubert’s C major symphony, a model 
of clearness in orchéstral writing as in 
musical thinking, was plaved in its 
true vein. Sunlight streamed through 
all, and none could have heard without 
sharing its communicating zladness, its 
serenity, its cheerful optimism. It is 
true Schubert developed his ideas with 
a patient deliberation for the man who 
listened literally, as in the melodic use 
of the trombones who speak here with 
a new tongue, but if there is prolixity 


incomparable euphony, 

Goldmark’s “‘Sakuntala”’ crlled 
mind the passing of an humble musi- 
Peer biozser overtures have pleased 4 
past Seneration and still have the r 
| to please. baer cs 


ie ee ee 
—— 


Dr. Muck and New York Sranca- 


Two months a a ae Teil 
| 60 sundry writerg’ 4 
music in New York and various ig” a 


others. The invention mav not be sus- | 


piquancy and, if there is no attempt at | 


to the modern ear, it is that of Sweet | q 
scunds. The performance was. one of | ° 


| : . | id have dressed his as the result. The slow movement with 
part of the composer. It is a broad|| None but he wou in Symphony. “Dr. Muck accomplis 

é A urple and gold. Gold- the romantic song first for horn, later + complished his 
theme, chorale-like in its simple har-|/ themes in such purp » for oboe, over the subdued strings of ; ©": Says The Sun, “by the use of 


means simple in themselves, yet 
beyond the reach of too reel ie cunducteant 
He took his tempi at a deliberate-~ yet not 
loitering pace, and was thus able to make 
the developments of his light and shade 
with clarity and on such large lines that 
| no ear could lose their effect. Thus, too, he 
freed the long flowing phrases of the sie 
| Sic, especially in the last movement, from 
that angularity which haste invariably im- 
parts to.them. And how pure and rare was 
the whole tonal atmosphere, rich in mani- 
fold delicate tints, glorified by flashes of 
splendid light, and finding its moments of 
repose in finely measured pianissimi which 
always sang. Perfection of balance, exqui-. 
Site finesse in the diminuendi and crescen- 
di, military precision in attack and an ins : 
scribable elastic accuracy of unanimit : 
in the progress of each Phrase were the! 


| 
to | technical means which Dr, Muck applied 


to an unerring pursuit of % 
through every voice part and. thedeelel 
every combination of instruments. That 
the reading possessed in an uncommon de- 
gree the lofty style of Brahms and th t 
it published convincingly and eloquently th 

A moods of this extraordinary work on 
gal aay have been clear to every 


ataieeeaetiol 
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A, also heavenly in its clearness - 
one ironivaxencr J Gustav Strube, now ee so0- eee music in his prossadiene, ee , a 

| € e ] ALE Vi op: 

The symphony is Dionysiac in its this city, is 1aS drawn his- pieces for New York IS C. 


mood. In the symmetry o/ its phrase 
patterns and the vigor of its inner 
rhythmic life it is a striking reminder 
of the common origins of music and 


ductor, violinist, teacher i 


an indefatigable er a, Sree viol 
itions played at the sym a 
positi p aa steady aissimila 


from ‘‘the stand 
ard re 9 
Some of these earn pertory 


and now 
folk are stumbling be- 


cau 
se his programmes contain “familiar O CASA LS | 


music only.” 





+r And so it 
movement, yet Miss Osidora Duncan | certs have denote orizi- the id s0es. Admitted] 
and others of her ilk ignore this work, | tion. Not that they have pave ge ab- tem ar suine varan rapid transit is a mya 
which is as classic as it is inspired, || ality. Rather that they showe Mr | ith ak (a veyance that will pick-up each 
idiom. | his Own door and transport him a Neen | 


and, of all symphonies, not even ex- 
cepting the famous seventh of Beeth- 


sorption of more than one 


: youth in Baltimore, som 
se has not closed his ears to 


mod- | 
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SYMPHONY VISIT TO 1915 FAIR 
) Mowelr hte #7 ye = It is thought that the ites eye | 
. : om aed B ston that the Boston | the rules in regard to the propose a | 
New pox sa h ee, is to take part 10 / ton Symphony orchestra visit will pro . : 
Symp mony a ok ; Panama-Pacific Inter- | ably be left to the general eonvention of 
nt tal edcponithon early in the summer. | the federation, nee sin oe | 
ee {Radia eport 15 | I’rancisco May 10. 5. | 
No absolute a cou nciont ts ian , otes the situation, no independent or- : 
> gragineat . be either. In the course of | chestra can now be definitely engaged +4 
dh yah ies on the subject, a Moni-| take part in the exposition music. 3 
gpa ga ‘d at the Boston head-| can at the most be asked to play ee ye | 
ve “egg th Fhanocisai Federation of | make provisional arrangements. ope | 
Severn . h “ the union orchestral | San Francisco union of musicians has * u 
Musicians « <aelhevlt would look on &/|¢jgred that it has no objections ce «a 
3c OG ron anion orchestra to play | Boston Symphony men giving tata 
2 the ec Harold E. Bretiton, according to the announced plan; an 
c eae ce the national executive | the approval of the San ae ee 
nt : | io epresenting |jn Mr. Brenton’s view, wou Ve pi 
esp . é t Ge Neansines that. the Dearie on the attitude of the ae 
New riage hig had not received word as a whole. But it would not decide the 
federation x caat for the Boston Sym- question. That, ordinarily, would ne sl 
eee is take part in the exposi- tled ata meeting - the semi: ated ; 
eee: that. according tive board. All the circums ne 4 
hiss cciting becwpee the fed- sidered, however, a vote on it in the) 


— 


eee ere : 


| venti is in his opinion the | | 
eration and the-music director of the general convention p 


fair, notice of ‘such a proposal would more likely proceeding. 
have. to be given to the federation’s: 


| 
: 
national executive board; ‘and the pro- Agreement Made 


posal would have to be sanctioned by the Under the agreement entered into oy : 


board before an engagement of the or-. Mr. Stewart and Mr. Weber, any inde- 


. | ting with fed- | 
2). -.qavtratil operative. pendent orchestra compe ; 
poeta af a, at the Pan- eration orchestras on wins dey ie 
oS scifie etarnabiona’ exposition, ac- in its phraseology as an ia ing at 
aa : agreements long ago-.drawn. would be excluded from age pac 
fpr signed, are to be given under the exp se gy : a sac at or- 
‘fe rites of the American Federation. of tion oo _ N . tees ‘or of any 
ici That was arranged between chestra,” said Mr. > ] idea that 
Musicians. ‘art, director of the ex- other orchestra; it is just the by ae 
ewe tele tea Anais N. Weber, the the federation ie pbs i. oe 
| sea naa : 7 ber, thing, that we do not appe ii 
ag Br rcestact oes to ‘he cleat for managers employing — of ze 
hee vee we regard as ‘unfair’ to us. e 
spat poe nes of one ness cata | of ‘unfair’ men would be those sit ne 
ores ns “a pag bate mu- Once belonged to the shen tg f a 
engagemen : F rithdrawn from membership ? 
Me , depend- Wi she stdin 
peroneal dep 0 ange ‘tha sino under other ae rege yao yonl 
ent orches ided them ‘unfair’ on the groun : 
lion, Bene lon 0 Se hav not kept faith with the bread 
(pe gggnereas the rules would der which they joined us. Some o 
_teae zi 


Sy tra 
men in the Boston Symphony orches 
alge facgimmummmn SN maga are of this kind. Others once belonged 
Idea Favored | 
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which we> have an agreement. Botn 


these “kinds of musicians we regard 
coming on. certain occasions into a 
tagonistic .competition with us. 
does not happen i 


of the orchestra in Boston, nor in: the 


concerts of their tours. Such concer 
are entirely of. their own getting-u 


and are in no way a subject of fed- 


‘t 
as) ¢ m 
a op 


; ! l the g 
8! in’ San Francisco 


Py the visit, which has been 


) the San Francisc 
eration protest. But outside the con- 


certs which the organization originate 
some of the members compete with | 
for engagements of almost every clas 


he said, for much 
3 | 


13 
S, | 


| , agreement 
Stewart-and M : 


except theater engagements, Here we 


admit that there is no ‘unfairness’ as 


; 


to price; for often they receive, when , Rules F’xplained 


playing in outside engagements, more | 


than our minimum.” 


Protest Expected 


The federation, in Mr. Brenton’s view, || ductors. For condu 
will undoubtedly make a protest against Producers of 
the symphony orchestra appearing at |! Way the caus 


San Francisco. “There is no likelihood, 


Mr. Brenton continued, “that the rules 


of the federation wil] be changed 
Francisco is unquestionably a competi- 
tive engagement. For the federation has 
orchestras that can take a stand with 
the Boston Symphony orchestra in ar- 
tistic ability. There is the Chicago 
Symphony orchestra, for example. When 


Speaking of the rules of the federa- 
| : 


applied only to Players, not to— con- 


ctors are regarded as 
music and as being in no 


Jers Same is held of choral society lead. 


ers and organists, when acting in their 


> Sax | regular capacity, He remarked that the 


{rules favor Symphony music and 
music in ever 


id opera 
and that 


work on exposition music began, an 


agreement was drawn up between Mr. 
Stewart, the director, and Mr. Weber, 
the federation president. It was signed 
in December, 1913. 
rules of the federation the 


n eXisting 
Were to govern all en 


savements. Now 


the question of federation “men being _ 


here an organization 
embers jg going to | 


hich will hive 4a yy Numbers from one locali 


the nationa] execu- 


— 


asked of the board.” 
Going int 
of the case, Mr. Bre 
ad ‘been the intent 
~Musie director 


nton noted that it 
ion of the e€xposi- |- 
to bring an orches- 


According to it, the: available in America, 


ning, much less an 
0 the more general bearings they are 


their contracts with their 


managers, 
When the right man f : 


or a place is not 
the rules permit 


the needed artist to be brought from. 


Europe: Freedom of action is accorded 
symphony societies in the engagement of 
Players, because the kind that. are 
wanted cannot be gathered in sufficient 


have to emplo 
ground, 

In. the past. 10 years, 
ing of the federation 


» that, 

efore. Once, he explained, 

native players could not even get a hear.. 

engagement. - Now: 

leading positions! 

try. Nine ten 

and band 
and Canad 
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Hon, Mr. Brenton pointed out that they. 


e of “unfair” competition, 
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tion.» The national e cu 
which he is the New England member, 
has a representative from each of the 11] 
federation districts. Nine of these ‘dis-| 
triets are in the United States, two in 
Canadas 655..." 


itive board, of] Pieces and those 


which are new and 


strange. rhaps this yes he has leaned 


more than hitherto toward the old and the 


familiar in deference to the grumbling over 
Sibelius’s fourth symphony, § Strauss’s 


“From Italy,’’ Reznicek’s ‘‘Schlemihl’’ and 


Ropartz’s symphony. If he has done so, 
the reviewers and the audiences have only 


_themselves to blame and present repining 


THE OLD DEBATE OVER DR. MUCK’S 
PROGRAMMES 
Dy anes: It. 2e/t(s 
Present Grumbling in New York/and a 
Parallel or Two from Boston—Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s Concert—Mr. Busoni’s “Indian 
Fantasy” Played—“Trovatore” and Tos- 
canini — Reznicek’s New Tone-Poem — 
Items and Announcements 


VEN as Boston in the first years of 
of Dr. Muck’s service as conductor 
of the Symphony Orchestra 
Plunged into complaining contro- 

versy over his programmes, so now is 
New York in protesting debate over them. 
Two months ago, reviewers and auditors 
were clamoring against them because they 
| contained (00 much contemporary, novel 
_ and “uitra-modern’’ music. The reviewers 
wrote asSmen who were either affronted or 
| aggrieved and, in either alternative, as 
. auditors who had a prescriptive right to 
' hear what they wished to hear. Mere un- 
official listeners addressed the conductor, 
the management or ‘‘the éditor’’ in tones’ 
of disappointment or resentment. Protest 
and complaint still continue and in the 
same moving accents; but the conductor’s 
sin is now of another cast. He is making 
' his programme of pieces ‘‘that were fa- 
| miliar to the public of New York before 
he was born; ‘he is trotting out old ‘war- 
| horses’’’; he is choosing pieces that are 
“conventional and unexciting’’ and so forth 
' and so onward. 

Hereabouts, if not in New York, all this 
has. a familiar sound. Within easy recol+ 
lection, those of this town who preferred 
“the old war-horses’’ declared that Dr. 
Muck kept them chained in their neatly 
labelled stalls; while those that pined for 
the, music of their own day affirmed that 


the conductor was smothering his audiences | 
_with the classics. In these very columns | 
the discussion ebbed and flowed until upon | 


a dav, a wearily prosaic mind, ridiculously 
embedded in fact,and not ‘‘views,’’ counted 
the classic and “the modern pieces in the 
programmes of thé year. As it happened 
they were very nearly equal in numbers. 
Suddenly the controversy was stilled, and 
never has it risen again. | 

AS a mere matter of fact the statistics 
of the ten concerts that Dr. Muck and the 
orchestra give annually in New York usu- 
ally show the same relative division be- 
tween classic, semi-classic and familiar 


over overtures by Beethoven and Weber 


_ and symphonies by Brahms and Haydn 
does not in the least mend the matter. 


The truth is that Dr. Muck is two-fold 
victim; on one side of his own liking for 
‘unified’’ programmes which group classic 
or contemporary pieces and so rouse latent 
resentments that one or two of either would 
not have stirred; and on the other of the 
short but natural view that takes each 
programme by itself for liking or disliking 
without reference to the sum of the music 
played in a whole series or a whole season 
of concerts. Dr. Muck’s abilities as a con- 
ductor long since and even in New York 


ceased to be debatable; only his pro- | 
grammes are left for the grumbling with- | 
out which human nature is starved. Yet | 
we Bostonians in our provincial way have | 


become fairly reconciled to them. Perhaps, 
with a becoming humility, we even suspect 
that we are only units in a public of many 
likings. Moreover, once upon a time the 
oldest symphony was as novel to every one 


| 
MR. STRUBE AT 
THE SYMPHONY 


ee 


| of us as is the newest tone-poem. 


Variations on an Original Theme 
Performed *First Time—Sym- 
phony in C Major. by Schubert 
and Overture to ‘‘Sakuntala’’ 


SYMPHONY HALL—Fifteenth rehearsal 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. -Carl 
Muck conducting, afternoon of Feb. 26. The 
ak a Schubert; symphony ‘in C major 
No. 7; Strube, variations,,on an original 
theme (first performance) ; Goldimark, over- 
ture to “Sakuntala,”: op..18; °° 


The usual Friday afternoon audience 
sat. stolidly through the rehearsal’ yes- 
terday strangely apathetic to the pro- 


gram. Dr. Muck’s welcome of» hand- 


clapping was unusiially  patsimonious. 
‘Applause between the moveménys of the 


. 18 &@ fusion of ma 


the * True, Dev. - Mr. Strube, it “would + 
: ade the or-| this, and writes his miusic 
‘chestra stand with him, but the tribute to indicate | 
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pale 


to the work of thé men lacked ‘spon-|°!@! predilections for this or that com- 
‘tanéity, es ee | poser’s style. He is eélectie in the sense 

Because of this the audience wist not that whatever rhythm or method of 
‘that it was hearing some of the best |S°tting a tone color appeals’ to nie, he 
American music that has yet ‘been writ. | ‘Kes and makes his own. “He is” adr 
ten. At any rate the listeners did not wanted without: going beyond: the con- 
rouse from the lethargy that attended | Vention 5 set down by many centuries. 
the hearing of the rest of the program of writers of must, :He is a modern 


When “Mr. Strube’s excellent variations ,Without . breaking away from’ the style, 
on an original theme were played. Only he was taught by his father when a boy. 


_mild interest attended, only passive ap- eee a oe wore A h Hy. 
| 7 c a P | oO Lear 


-proval was given, 
. ‘them, but in compari it e@ 

: | | , bi parison with some we 
es aioe for many years. to come ‘have heard this season they are rigidly 
reat ening individuals and organiza- conventional. Mr: Strube in his varia- 
Wie Continue .their-more @# lees | tions ues innied trumpets for coloring as 


impassioned and eloquent pleadings that | +4 pas 
the. American composer a Fe does Schoenberg, but with this differ- 


hearing. Doubtless, also, for an equal : solely 
period, will there be. discussion as_to| for har 


esa ee oe American music. } the terms, Mr. Strube is after color as 
thenea’ ou no . Yes nie with negro; an incidental embellishment to the pat- 
ra Raga aa Bir. the A tay the | tern he is weaving. Herein he | proves 
weave these melodies ; te ena ed Pty writing good American music; 
sometimes acc] aad. a ee ae wate |he reaches out for something from an- 

claimed as writing Ameri- other, and assimilates it...in hig own 


can music, Ragtime is dubbed the typi- , 
cal expression of the American ore abe without destroying: his, individ- 


The search 


at a color effect without, regard 
mony or rhythm as we understand 


for the American music Mr. Strube’s. variations considered from 


ER Abi have taken small account the strictly artistic standpoint may or! 
118 America of: ours is, Not May not have enduring quality, They 


eet pate 3 at are going to make form to. rule, they have originality, they 
“tage Pere ion so that culture will are clean cut and at times brilliant. The 
st me ett peat hand: that penned. the notes, ow 
ong sroups” le World,. ‘can C was not lig aah | 

an be a distin¢etive American musie, ‘es ie Aga oF We a rl a Kir 
"Sang songs of the negroes, who come It is.in th 
Trom Africa and are therefore not Amer- 

‘can, ean typify but a part of our ‘life 

aS a Nation. The songs of the Indians 

a people now &@ small minority on the 

continent, have nothing to express of 

our life of today. The Italians. 
Greeks, the Slavs and the other i 


however, 


They are 
tendencies 


um- 


mtd ~ wtf coe to ’ a and whether they themsel 
; ’ e av ; . ot 
lasedece: national music, and itis not? foe rodue- 
‘epi n. So by elimination we begin ,_. . 
rh _ idea of what our national th of 
xpression must be when wit 
comes. “As our civilizati har- 
l contrast. 
“apple | ~ mus possessing the 
be a co ck 1g0 40 thet eal, 
| ey were lax to 


hat he is bound ‘by ito spe- 


we 


a ence: . whereas. Schoenberg js aiming 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY, OVERTURE FANTASIA, ‘tRomeo and Juliet’’ 
(after Shakespeare) 
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CONVERSE, SYMPHONIC POEM, “Ormazd”? 
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CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO and ORCHESTRA 


I. Prelude: Allegro maestoso. 
II. Intermezzo. 


III. Introduction: Rondo. 
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SYMPHONY in G minor (K, 550) 
I. Allegro molto. 
II. Andante. 
III. Menuetto: Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro assai. 
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Soloist: 
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Mr. PABLO CASALS 


tina el cs. aaa 


Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte 
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ds of the conductor) , oui @b'2 io humor that) Dr. “Muck 
uck woulc I have read thi likes to as into his pages. “The artists 
t. of ‘the symphony wit under his baton responded, as ‘they al- 

the shinee: beniit of distance hinted at ways do. 

in the sen arsity with the repression of The “Sakuntala” overture vies oe 

emotion necessary to its proper sounding as a routine piece, with care 3 ‘i +e or | 

in the symphony as a whole. That and close attention to the “s al ig | Symphony Hall. 

neither players nor audience followed shading and tempo. The au “a 89 : 

him in his reading is a matter for re- tened, mildly pleased with it, adi mi 

gret. The contrast of the scherzo went ing the excellence of the: reading. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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OVERTURE FANTASIA, “Romeo and Juliet’? 
(after Shakespeare) 
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CONVERSE, SYMPHONIC POEM, “Ormazd” 


LALO, CONCERTO for Vror, ONCELLO and ORCHESTRA 


. Prelude: Allegro maestoso. 
. Intermezzo. 


- Introduction: Rondo. 


MOZART, SYMPHONY in G minor (K. 550) 


Allegro molto. 
. And ante. 
» Menuetto: Trio. 
- Finale: Allegro assai. 


Soloist: 


Mr. PABLO CASALS 
reesei lt i 


Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte 
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MR. CASALS AGAIN IN FLAWLESS 
PERFECTIONS | 


The Even Beauty, the Unerring Surety 
and the Fine Symmetry of the Violon- 
cellist’s. Powers as Lalo’s Concerto Dis- 
closed Them—His Qualities as Virtuoso, 
Musician and Man — Complementary 
Mozart in Rare Performance—The Two 


Preluding Pieces 


NCE or twice in a season at the 
Symphony Concerts’ the ‘‘assist- 
ing artist’? and the music for which 
he is the transmitting and trans- 
forming medium, are more interesting than 
the orchestra, its pieces and even the con- 
ductor himself. It was so within easy 
recollection when Mr. Kreisler and Dr. 
Muck played Beethoven’s concerto for vio- 
lin; it has been so once and again when 
Mr. Paderewski recalled his prime; and 
it was so yesterday afternoon when Mr. 
Casals appeared for the first time at the 
Symphony Concerts. His unique repu- 
tation and quickly running report of his 
remarkable playing of chamber music last 
Sunday had evidently preceded him and the 
audience received him with much heartier 
applause than it usually ‘bestows upon a 
newcomer. At each pause in his concerto, 
and warmly and spontaneously, it called 
the violoncellist to his. feet and, contrary 
to their usual habit, the men of the orches- 
tra, laid by their instruments to swell the 
Plaudits. At the end, Dr. Muck himself, 
first shaking Mr. Casals by the hand, joined 
in the clapping with Which the hall now 
rang. Nota few of the players in the band 
were standing and turning eagerly toward 
the virtuoso and musician who had so im- 
pressed them, while with recall] after recall 
the audience summoned him, back tothestage. 
Seldom has it been so insistent, as though 
hoping against hope that the rule of the 
concerts might be relaxed and Mr. Casais 
play one or two solo pleces. Custom and 
precedent, however, held firm; 
fore—it is safe to say—has 
been so applauded 
certs. Needless, al 
bore himself as quicily and modestly as is 
his wont. he was 
his usual tran- 
raction. 


Yet the ap- 
d the warmth 
him plainly touched 


Mr. Casals’s piece was Lalo’s concerto 
which, contrary to the:custom of most 
virtuosi of the violoncello, he played 
Without the excision of a single measure.! . 
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adorned, if not more skilfully conducted \ 
than most of its species. . In it, Lalo. wrote 
not only a displayful: piece for the "cell 
but an ingratiating music that has its ow 
right to being: ‘The intermézzo, 
alternation of gently songful a 

Playful melodies, 


the finale is as happy. instrumental song 
and the main body of the movement is’ 
alive with fleet and graceful fancies, The 
ampler and soberer Allegro ah cond aan 
its baffling side. Through it runs e- 
warm clear voice of the violoncello in 
diverse tones and accents; but almost: to 
the end the orchestra insistently thrusts 
into the music with sharp and heavy 
interjection, as though Lalo were not mere- 
ly seeking telling contrast but—eveh in a 
concerto—had something akin to a “‘pro- 
gramme” at the back of his head. The — 
melodic material of the piece {fs well- | 
found and well amplified; themes and de-~ 
velopment serve the ’cello without loss of 
quality as music interesting and pleasur-. 
able in itself. Moreover, nowhere in the 
whole course of the concerto does Lalo lose 
his Gallic sense of that golden mean which 
is fine and discriminating taste. He would 
have the violoncello sing in all the rich 
depths of its voice; but not once does he. 
thicken, oil, or Sentimentalize its songful - 
tone. He would have the ’cellist display 
his fleetness, flexibility, finesse and sure- 
ness in that weaving of tonal tracery and 
that artful manipulation of a musical 2 
thought that are called ‘‘passage-work,’”? 
but he does not drive him beyond the just 
limits of his instrument or of his own, 
virtuosity. | ae 


The more, then, did the concerto suit the 
flawless perfettions of Mr. Cagals's play- 
ing. To write in the Irish manner, he dig- 
Played a technical skill that was almost | 
imperceptible, so effortless, supple and st re 
did it seem in the freedom, flexibility and 
certainty of his bowing and the unerring 
felicity of his fingering. Throughout, his” 
tone was exquisitely edgeless and un 
ing almost beyond idealized 
of the voice of . 

Strings. 

roughen 

In the higher register ¢ # 

Mr. Casals’s tone never loses. ful] 

body and suave texture; ‘in the lower it_ 
never loses its limpidity and its fineness, 
Always, too, it is an ideally vibrant and 
sensitive tone, answering to every touch of © 
susceptible to every Ine” 

usic, to every euphony 

may impose and to every | 

impuise of feeling or fancy that stirs fi "td 
the ‘cellist.’ The spirit of Mr Casals an-- 
Swers to what the imaginative believe ig 
the ‘spirit that dwells in the finer stringed | 
instruments. _ Always, too, it is the char-— 
acteristic voice of the violoncello—deep, — 
grave and rich when it seeks song ful 
intensity of warm and ample. utterance, | 
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wand: ‘tine, clear, bright ‘and soft when it is 
‘speaking as in running and figured pattern 
upon the yielding air. As Mr. Kreisler’s 
tone seems the perfectly attuned voice of 
the violin, or Mr. Bauer’s or Mr. Hof- 
mann’s the perfectly attuned voice of the 
piano, so does Mr. Casals’s seem the per- 
“\fectly attuned voice of the violoncello. 
‘ven Miss Harrison’s—for she is young cnd 
he Is\ mature—does not yet attain fits rich- 
ness of. body, its fineness of texture, ite 
gerene and cloudless beauty. 
No virtuoso unless he were unusually 
gensitive and imaginative musician and no | 
man unless he were of poised, discerning, | 


refined and susceptible mind and temper, | 
| played last Sunday. 


could produce and sustain such a tone and 


infuse into it, as Mr. Casals does, the very | 


accent and color of his personality. The 
‘musician of impeccable ear and unerring 
hand compasses his faultless intonation. 


The musician of fine and unflagging tonal | 


“perception achieves his edgeless and wun- 
broken . flow of sustained song. The mu- 
sician of delicate sensibilities moulds and 
fuses his phrases so that each has its own 
instant completeness and as instant fusion 
into the current of the whole. The mu- 
siclan of imagination accomplishes as by 
intuition his subtle modulations of pace 
and accent, his light, adroit and curiously 
penetrating undulation of his tone and 
his astute gradation and cumulation of a 
melody from remote beginning to foreseen 
and amplified end. The musician and the 
man of equal susceptibility and poise at- 
tain his melting euphonies. The musician 
and the. man of imagination thrice and 
four times refined and controlled, feel and 
impart the fine intensities of tone that he 
set in play over the final songful measures 
of the first movement of the concerto or 
the opening songful measures of the finale: 
and to both he gave that soft and pene- 
trating thrill of cumulation which is one o7 
the finest sensuous sensations of music. 
The musician and the man of divining dis- 
cernment gave to Lalo’s music the ele- 
gance of design, the grace of form, the 
warmth of melody, the occasional large- 
‘ness of utterance, the fleetness of fancy, 
the pervading and golden continence that 
are intrinsic in its Gallic and its individunl 
self. Only the musician and the man of 
rarefied and mastered spirit could attain 
such beauty of tone, undiminished and un.- 
clouded and such beauty of expression un- 
troubled and unflagging through the length 
and the variety of a concerto that is 
neither short nor single-voiced. And out 
of a multifarious and delicate fancy and 
from as sensitive a hand sprang the iri- 
descent color that in soft or bright tint 
‘Played instantly over it. Nearer his ide:t] 
‘than is the lot of most mortal men does 
Mr. Casals seem to come. 


4 There was pause after the concerto; but 
none the less Mozart’s Symphony in G 


‘minor that followed seemed the comple-. 


‘ment of it.as the orchestra's playing of the 


-Piece and the conductor’s leading. of it. 
‘Seemed the complement of the violoncellist. 


himself. The tone of the band—of old a lit- 
tle sharp from excess of precision in Mo-: 
zart’s music—was now as edgeless and lim- 
pid as that of Mr. Casals himself. Dr. Muck 
and his virtuosi held their own with him in 
the loveliness of their phrasing, the’ soft- 
ness of their euphonies, the suppleness of 
their accent in the andante. Its songful and 
serene beauty exhaled unclouded upon air 
and ear and brought again warm sense of 
ideal utterance for once fulfilled. The 
striding counterpoint of the scherzo as Dr, 
| Muck paced and advanced it recalled Mr. 
| Casals’s own vivid and thrilling accomplish- 
ment in like matter and manner in the pre- 
lude to Bach’s suite for violoncello that he 
Here was Mozart as 
a smiling and lighter-handed Bach in little. 
Mozartian melancholy, dissipating itself in 
a quick-coming flash of light energy, [fills 
the finale, and the conductor and the or- 
ehestra answered to it with sensibilities and 
accomplishment as finely and serenely kin- 
dled as had been those of Mr. Casals him- 
self with Lalo’s music. They played the 
' first movement with a soft warmth and 
| brightness of tone, a suppleness and ele- 
| gance of articulation, a lightness of touch 
and a changeful color that were again akin 
to the ’cellist’s similar graces. And the 
listeners heard the music of Mozart as they 
had heard the music of TI.alo in idealized 
voice that suffused them with its beauty. 
So ran the rarefied and penetrating sen- 
sations of an afternoon that filled the audi- 
ence with delights of the senses and the 
spirit that even the Symphony Concerts 
in these good days of Dr. Muck relatively 
seldom yield in such high degree. The rest 
by comparison seemed but unrelated or at 
best contrasting preluding. Thus the con- 
cert began with Tschaikowsky’s overture- 
fantasia—nowadays he would have called 
it a tone-poem—‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” re- 
vived for the first time in four seasons. 
There it was in its full integrity—-the som: 
bre and fateful preluding; the recurrils 
and interrupting music of ‘strife and braw!. 
the melody of the lovers rising in passionate 
| accents—as the word still is for it—or fall- 
'ing away into mysterious longing; the 
pause for fate’s averted head; the mournful 
_and dying close. Beyond peradventure, the 
' piece was eloquently played; for Dr. Muck, 
mistrusting himself with Tschaikowsky 5 
music, spent upon it all his powers of im- 
agination and execution. Yet how mecha" 
ical sounded the music of brawl and strife, 
how rhetorical the fateful declamatiot, 
how tame the accents of what most of Us 
used to believe. was the music of trasl- 
and ardent passion. No; time and again 
‘in these days and for not a few of \8 
Tschaikowsky’s music does not sound as It 
did in those years when he seemed a mab- 
terful and thrilling composer. Most of * 
has only a superficial eloquence to many 4” 
ear of 1915; it. sounds with the rhetoric ° 
music; with all its air of passionate em” 
tion and imagery, it. neither plumbs the 


dépths fior ascends the heights. ~~ °°" 
_ The other prelude was Mr. Converse's 
jtone-poem, ‘‘Ormazd,’”’ heard for the first 
‘time at the Symphony: Concerts since Mr. 
Fiedler produced it there three years ago. 
It is music: of “programme” ‘that: lends 
itself readily to emotional and pictorial ex- 
pression in tones and to normal symphonic 
progressions and contrasts. It is music also 
that abounds in instrumental and harmonic 
imagination and resource. The hosts of the 
deity of light, Ormazd, assemble in high 


Frederick Converse’s symph 
“Or ,’ and finally-by Pabl 
the cellist; in Lalo’s concerto. © > 
Both Tschaikowsky and. Mr Converse. 
undertook to portray a dramatic con- 
flict. The chief contention-—in ‘the first. 
is not found: in the weapons of the 
brawling houses of Montague and Capu- 
‘let, but in the pune and ironic faté 
‘which denies life anc happiness to. the 
lovers. In the second it is the conflict 
held to have existed vy ancient Persian 
mythology between Ormazd, who “‘con- 
trols the hosts of Heaven, sun and stars, 
as his army of lignt,” and Ahriman, 


“ 
La 


heaven and go forth to meet the hosts of ‘the ruler of the forces. of darkness, Me 


the deity of darkness, Ahriman, (The source! ‘Tschaikowsky’s music, 


is old Persian faiths and visions). The 
spirits of the blessed acclaim Ormazd from 
their paradise. The spirits of the under- 
world mutter and murmur in sorrowful long- 
ing or angry outburst and mount darkly 
upward to the conflict. Ormazd conquers; 
Ahriman sinks; and once more the voices 
of the blessed sing their triumphant peans. 
The emotional, the pictorial, the musica] 
design is weli invented and conducted. 
Ths gathering of the heavenly host is' im- 
aginative and suggestive tone carried to. 
the full of harmonic and instrumental re- 
source. The first song of the blessed has ° 
its aerial voice of mystery and beatitude. 
Their final song swells in eloquent stro-| 
ples. The music of the hosts of darkness | 
is sombre, restless, sinister—appropriate, if 
not exactly vivid. The hearer listens. 
understanding, impressed, approving, but | 
hardly once thrilled or transported in ear | 
and imagination. Perhaps the reason is not 
far to seek. With all Mr. Converse’s re- 
source and skill in execution, with al] his | 
invention and eloquence in expression, his 
fundamental musica] thoughts—the themes 
of Ormazd and Ahriman, the songs of the 
blessed and the moans of the damned— 
neither arrest nor enkindle. They lack : 
imparting and commanding power; they 
miss ag heie and seizing beauty. 
are not in this particular 
than serviceable materia] bnayec ths ba 


HH. :T, P, 


" ushered 


| fashioned in tonality. 


now 45 years 
old, is not without .vitality, It was’ 
written in the ardor and fancy of youth. 
True, it is not an immertal portrait of 
Shakspere’s characters. There ig not 
the hight of sustained passion of the 
second act of “Tristan and Isolda,”’ nor. 
in any. comparable degree is one 
into the presence _of poetic 
truth, dramatically, poignantly .uttered 
as in the second act of Montemezzi’s 
“The Love of the Three Kings.” 
Tschaikowsky’s idiom now seems old- 
Rhythm had less: 
variety to exhaust than has the séale,. 
and in the broken accentuation in the 
climaxes there is still illusion and dra- 


‘| matic vigor. 


Mr Converse has resorted to tradition- 


; al devices in his narration of the strug- 


gle between the forces of light and dark- 
ness. Sequences of ejaculatory chords 
in unvarying rhythm uttered by con- 
trasting choirs of the orchestra, and | 
wailing Gescending chromaties have 
Served many a good purpose heretofore, 

Lalo’s concerto-is strangely inconsist- 
ent. The first movement with its noisy. 
and empty orchestra against the con- 
ventional recitative of the ’cello might. 
have been written. for a brass band. 
The intermezzo, while not of any depth 


of sentiment, has grace and charm. 
embellishments are- not merely desde 
tive and its melody is ingratiating, 


Mr Casals, admirable and rare artist 


that he is, received a great demonstra- 


| tion. 
j ner, as though sensible o | ; 
They | limitation. f the: music's 


He began ina commonplace man- 


But his playing of the last | 


two movements in particular revealed 


the exquisite articulation, 


the tonal 


| beauty, the fine lyric sense in sustai 
} Song, the clarity and brilliance in vapiat 


ms | P 
| | passages, which his appearance on Sun.| 
SYMPHONY CONCERT — had led one to expect from hint | 
| § | here is a resultant sense of great } 
eomsteeneuantite y 


7 


commotion, even turmoil, but the prince 


of darkness does not appear as a com- | 


Casals Receives Ovation as |} goa orvisht, “ormanis person. Phe: 


‘Cello Soloist. 


| * Gbrbe Mrtu 6 y/ 


subject of the composition, is - 

arvoree the re inspiration. flere ‘Mr 

se has touch nt 1 

Ign ouched and maintains a 
‘There are 


level of Majesty and 


noble thouzhts, beauty. 


Mozart Symphony Played and Music |; vesteraas, cnaPagsioned. tone, 


acterizing, 
tional. It 
enjoyed, nor are all parts of 


by Converse and Tschaikowsky, 


inspiriting and 4d 
is not musie to b 
al me nit et 


ut the reception was’ not. 


what.it deserved. er 


' 


Dr Muck reversed the usual order of; ~ 
his program at the 16th Symphony re- 
hearsal yesterday, The symphony, 
which was the G minor by Mozart, came 
last. Tschaikowsky’s ‘“‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ began the concert followed by 


tual. ‘The 

may have suffered. 

Ghiteckune, Beet ehe 

cture, but’ the 

edure from present +9 Sy se . 
of the program was of pleasing 
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Verne i a a a : will be asi. 
¥ Me next: week wi be 
follows! Andante froin Beethoven's ev 
nth. symphony; Ir er TORE | 
Chipman Gray; Berlioz, Soglite 

| ”. dIndy, Fantasy for o : 
not alt ‘by (Mr Longy); Brahms, Aca 
démic Festival overture. 


VIRTUOSO. 
PLAYS WITH 
SYMPHONY 


Casals, Cellist, Proves 
Himself the Great | 
: 


Artist 
Pacl Bnd, b05" 


, | 
BY OLIN DOWNES / 


Pablo’ Casals, the ‘cellist, was so- 
loist at the public rehearsal of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall. He! 
played the Lalo concerto for violon- 
cello, which in spots is one of the 
best compositions of its kind. The 
first and second movements are en- 
tertaining music as well as stuff for 
4 vittuoso’s holiday. And how incom- 
‘parably did Mr. Casals play. this 
music! 


CASALS A GREAT ARTIST 


Last Monday the Post spoke at some |. 


length of the distinguishing character- 

istics of Mr. Casals’ style. It is not 

necessary to SO over the ground again, 

Save to remark that the tone which was 

80 wonderful in solo and ensemble per- 

formances last Sunday seemed. if any- 

‘thing, richer, more — beautiful, more 

‘wonderfully controlled yesterday. There 

“was again annihilation, oblivion of 

‘technical difficulties, and the superb 

“balance of head and hand and heart 

‘that only the great of the great artists | 
‘achieve. rg | , 

. Mr. Casals is a virtuoso among vir. | 


_tuosos, “but how many virtuosos are | 
‘such musicians as he?” It wag . Dr. | 


Muck’s pleasure, in more ways than | 
one, to provide him so admirable an ac. | 


companiment, for no orchestra of com- | 


petent soloists could fail to respond te | 
such a soloist and carry out his wishes 
to the last detail. Here is an artist | 
who seems to unite the qualities of a 
Latin in his playing with other quali- | 
ties, no less valuable, and not less | 
substantial, of more northern races. 
Mr. Casals does indeed feel with his 
head and thinks with his heart; and is 
not the man who does that greater in- 
deed .than he who takes a city? 


Ovation From Orchestra 


For once a great artist received mer- 
ited recognition. Mr. Casals — clean 
shaven, entirely unassuming, of rather 
serious mien, a little bent, as through 
a life spent over his instrument—came 
and went from the Stage with only a! 
trace of a smile at the ovation accord- 
ed him by orchestra 4S well as audi- 
ence. He is Surely a man to whom | 
words mean little and accomplishment | 
a great deal. The applause continued 
half through the intermission. 

The orchestral] Pieces were Tschai- 
kowsky’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ Overture; 
Frederick  §. Converse’s Symphonic 
poem, “Ormazd,” after the drama of 
world redemption as described in the 
books of the Parsees, and Mozart’s G 
minor Symphony. 

Tschatkowsky’s Overture serves well 
to illustrate Tschiakowsky’s own re- 
mark about Balakireff, the founder of 
the so-called ““neo-Russian”’ school, 
which is no longer ‘‘neo’’ but rather 


passe, and of which the most irregular | 


talent—that of Moussorgsky—was also 


the most powerful. Tschaikowsky re- | 
marks in a letter to Mrs. von Meck | 


that Balakireff, with all his enthusiasm 
and idealism in the Cause of the na- 
tional music of Russia, “did a great 
deal of harm.” Had Balakireff been 
content to encourage Tschaikowsky to 
compose an overture after Shakspere’s 
drama of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and then 
let the young composer alone, all might 
have been well. As it is we have alter- 
nated with some of the most sensuous 
and fatalistic love music of which we 
know the brutal noise and bombast by 
which Tschaikowsky felt it necessary 
to make a reference to the disputes of 
Montagues and Capulets. - 


Pleases, Nevertheless 


Had this futile realism been cut out 
of the Overture, what might not have 


come in its place? What might not the. 
unutterable longing of the love music, | 
the thought of predestined tragedy and 
of the end of youthful Ppassion—to what | 
might not this Starting point have led | 


the composer? Bur no! Mr. Balakireff 
must worry @ man who had more music 
in his little finger than he in his whole 
career, and the unfortunate victim, for-. 
sooth, must pull himself about by the 
boot-straps at the bidding of the man 
who brought into being and then utter- 


ly faifed to understand the ultimate 
possibilities of that which he ‘had 
brought into being—a senuinely Russian 


| art of composition. 


But one listens to this overture, for 
all that, with rare pleasure. Not. even 
the importunate and well-meaning Ba. 
lakireff could stifle and distort all that 
Tschiakowsky had to Say. When hef 
discourses of love and death—not like 
Wagner or Maeterlinck, or any but; a 
Simple man, with tortured sensibilities 
and a great heart—then it is time to 
remove the hat and listen. Here, in- 
deed, is the romantic glow of Shak- a sintnnninity 
Spere’s play, and the tragedy of its 


end, as it is mirrored nowhere eise in Tschaikowsky Overture, “Romeo 


music except, perhaps, in the Romeo 


and Juliet Symphony of one Hector | 


Berlioz. 


Justice Done Converse 


There was another feature of this 

| concert which was a 
composer—the im- 

pressive performance of Mr. Converse’s 
| tone poem which describes the as- | 
sembling of the hosts of light, the con- 
flict with the power of darkness, the 
triumph of the ruler of heavens. 
Several season ago Ormazd was pre- 
Sented by another conductor at the 
Symphony concerts, without any re- 
markable success, It is now seen to 
be not one of » Dut one of | 


positions. Occasionally, . 
music falls bassingly into a Vein 
melodic obviousness or 

scriptive music, but as a Whole the 


} Composition has a noble vision, which 


more than recompensesg for momentary 
shortcomings. 

A suggestion of d’Indy in the use of 
& certain persistent figure does not de- 
prive the opening Section 
beauty and eloquence 
power. 


© 
aS is a big one 
108t part with 
usion is not me 
is loftiiy triumphant. 
tion is clea 
the best sens 
The quality 
being 


kK appeared - 
Ith exceptional 
ion. We would! 


tions from t 
Mozart’ 
ance to 


and Juliet,” Feature of the. 
Concert. - 


/4 CA alo Wet. @/1(Ft 
The 16th public rehearsal sre Bos-~. 
ton Symphony Orchestra, r. Karl 
Muck, conductor, took Place yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. The pro- 
|sfam was as follows: Tschaikowsky, 


“Romeo and Jullet” ; Converse, sym- 
Phonic poem, 


Overture 

There are 

~€S which characterize Friar Law- 
rence, the Street brawls, the amorous 
Ccestasy of the lovers, Passages in 
‘turn grave, brilliant, Passionate? pages 
that glow with romantic and youthful - 


The performance of the orches- 
admirable,: contrasting | 

€ brought out with rare skill, 
while beautiful] effects succeeded each 


with effective contrasts 

king harmonie progres- 

It has, too, the imaginative qual.- 

ity, the elemental] strength, the virility, 
Which are naracteristics of Mr. Con- 


which describes Abriman, 


5 


malignant, sand the pie- 
Which represent the clash 
6 spirits contending fiercely 
On the whole less impres- 


‘The song 
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The program of 
week will be as follows. Beethoven, an- 


dante from the Seventh Symphony, In 
Memoriam: John Chipman Gray; Ber- 


lioz, Symphony No. 3, “Harold in 
Italy,” solo viola, Mr. Emile Ferir; 


d’Indy, Fantasy for oboe and orchestra, 
Mr. oa Longy; Brahms, ‘Academic 
|Festival” overture. : 

i 


MR. CASALS AT THE SYMPHONY 
| CONCERTS 
ye Be ‘ee 
Requests That He Play Extra Pieces as 
Mr. Paderewski Does—Local Announce- 
ments—The Voluntary Bankruptcy of 
\ the Chicago Opera—Probable Reorgani- 
- ‘zation—Morals from Extravagance 


ee er ewe ee ee 


HY should not Mr. Casals be 
permitted to play extra pieces 
for violoncello alone at the 

| Symphony Concerts of Friday 
and Saturday, even as Mr. Paderewski has 
done for many a year when he has appeared 
with the orchestra? Requests that he be 
perinitted to do so have come in appreciable 
“Numbers to The Transcript, alike from reg- 
“ular frequenters of the concerts and from 
‘those whom the presence of Mr. Casals as 
“assisting artist’ has attracted for a single 
‘afternoon or evening. It is true that no- 
repetitions and no extra pieces have long 
“been the standing rule of the Symphony 
‘Concerts; but for as long, Mr. Paderewski, 
Whenever he has come as “soloist’’ to 
“them has been free to play as many “addi- 
‘tional numbers’ for piano alone as the 
audiences asked and he choseto play. Pre- 
“Sumably the reasons for this exception of 
“Mr. Paderewski from rule and precedent 
‘are his unquéstioned position as the most 
-€minent of living pianists, the infrequency 
of his appearances at the Symphony Con- 
certs; and the presence of many auditors 
'wWho have come particularly to hear him 
‘and as much of him as possible. 

’ ‘Mr. Casals is in exactly a similar pos!- 
tion. By general and unchallenged con- 
“Sent, he-is the foremost of living violon- 
cellists and as unique a man, musician and 
'“personality’” as Mr, Paderewski himself. 
“He has visited Boston and he is likely to 
‘Visit it very seldom; he has never before 
pla Concerts. The 


| usual audience that they assemble is eay- | 
‘erly curious to hear him; not a few who : 
#0 seldom to the concerts have taken | 


» tickets that they may hear Mr, Casals. 


The concerto by Lalo that he is to play | 


>with the orchestra will leave many desires 


unsatisfied unless by justifiable exception, | 
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leasures that it deserves from Mr. Casa 
rane for that matter from Mr. Kreisler— 
no less than it does from Mr. Paderewski. 
Moreover, the ‘cellist and the violinist ‘n 
themselves and in their position are equal- 

ly worthy of them. 


aA mt and. ; fo Oe 
FEW weeks hence, alike at the 
Symphony Concerts and in re- 
cital with Mr. Bauer, Boston 
will hear Pablo Casals for the 
first time since he became by. common 


consent the most remarkable violoncel- 
list of these days—‘“‘the greatest artist 
that now draws a bow’’ as the discern- 
ing and generous Kreisler has often 
called him. Years ago, as a member 
of a wandering concert company head- 
ed by Emma Nevada, Mr. Casals, then a 
young man with his way to make, visit- 
ed America. Now he returns with his 
reputation established through the 
length and breadth of Europe not only 
as the foremost violoncellist of our time 
but as a musician and man of rare 
traits and achievement. Not even Mr. 
Kreisler himself with the violin or Mr. 
Pacerewski at the piano more sways his 
audiences than Mr. Casals with the vio- 
loncello. Time and again in Europe— 
not by the testimony of press agents 
but of those who heard with their own 
ears--his audiences have cheered him as in 
America audiences sometimes cheer 
primi donne of the opera house. When 
the youthful Beatrice Harrison came to 
the United States last year, she played 
the violoncello as few in her presence 
had ever heard it played, enriching and 


diversifying its tone, clothing it with a 
new beauty, imparting to it new ex- 
pressive powers. So does Mr. Casals in 
his turn, but being the more mature, he 
seems often to begin where Miss Harri- 
| 80n ended. In this new revelation of 
the voice of the violoncello and so of 
the music that it sets free lies the 
unique distinction of Mr. Casals. To | 
call him a virtuoso is to do him only | 
half justice. He is as remarkable and 
fine-spirited a musician—in part because | 
he is also a man of keen intelligence, 
of quick, warm and deep feeling and in 
all things of unusually clear and high 


standards. 


When Bostonians look first upon Mr. 
Casals they will see a small man, in the 
prime of middle age, blonde of complexion, 
bald of head, oval and smooth of face, gen- 
tle, of smiling glance, and altogether for- 
getful of himself—a virtuoso like Mr. Kreis- 


“permitted to add solo pieces to them. | — 
A Se rangement of the order of ‘the pro- | 
gramme so as to bring Mr. Casals at the | 
end would not be impossible. The man- 
agement of the Symphony Concerts is dutl- | 
fully considerate of its public, and it ought | 
to ‘be too fair-minded to withhold from it | 


2a 
an outward mark of his profession upon| Philharmonic Society of New adage osef- 


. pon rm J 
him and without an affectation of the old) Stransky, conductor; ragi 


” | overture; Dvorak, fourth 3} y a 
“grand manner’. Once he has begun to aides. Keehn eat utr yf a bd hi ie 
Play his work wholly absorbs him and soon minor (Harold Bauer, soloist) ; Weber, over= ° 
his playing so engrosses his audience that ture to “Freischuetz.”’ : RE Eyl 
it forgets the man in his revelation of the sii yy Society of New York, Walter: 
instrument, the music and his inner self. tune te Wine ate ft first taney ae 
The adverse conditions to concert-giving ments of ninth symphony and ‘songs (Miss 
, and concert-going in Europe have sent more Milena Gerhardt, soloist). eS Nineaeg oh 
; than one eminent singer and virtuoso to ~- ~— ==<— ) a 


| America this winter but none to compare 


ae 


~~ 


ee . 
|| in his place and kind with Mr. Casals. Of- | , | ‘Gam bid 
ten in the past, the managers have sought | ' AJ : | 


him for an American tour, but for one rea- 


Son or another he has refused them. Now, | 94 : aah 

as he says, he has come of his own mo- CELLIST WITH fy. 
tion: “I had made plans for the entire sea- ya iy 
; Son on the Continent and in England, but “eat 
| Of course they could not be carried out. | THE SYMP fo 
| am naturally glad to play here again. It is | ! Ht 
| ie 


ten years and more since I made my last | es 
tour of America and, though I have had | yo ee ONE 
WM ési<ke. Wide, bf 455 


no opportunity at present for observation ge > ‘a 

outside of New York, I can well imagine T’schaikowsky +) Romeé and’ 
- 99 iy 
Juliet” Overture, Mr. -Con- 


how the country has advanced in music in 
. ° Ms 
verse s Symphonic Poem “Or- 


that time. Cities like New York, Chicago , 
and Boston F have long considered in every 
Le | . 
mazd’’ and G Minor of Mozart 


| 
{ respect the peers in musical standing of 
{ the great European capitals. | 
‘In my former tour T discovered that . 
I Américan audiences were perhaps too eager | 
for the purely virtuoso performance, too : oy 
prone to regard the Pyrotechnicist with a SYMPHONY HALL—Sixteenth rehearsal 
| fonder eye than they would have for the igh Bony. orchestra, afternoon of 
; ; ~ March ©, Pablo Casals, st. : 0 - 
poe eo sue musical message. 1. wae| gram; Tschaikowsky, ‘omnes null Oe jet? 
orry at was so, but I am sure tnat overture fantasta after Shakespeare: Con- 
| Americans today have outgrown that atti- verse, “Ormazd,”’ symphonte poem: Lalo, 
: tude in large measure and are able to look Concerto for -violoneello and orchestra y 
beyond mere externals and to discount , Mozart, symphony in G minor CX. 550). © 
empty brilliancy in favor of the. deeper Now and again Dr. Muck likes to 


things.that proceed from the soul of the i v 
. ut his nat 
| composer and his interpreter. cP audience. through a course of 


“As to the ’cellist, if he have something Raye: gymnastics, and if he cam do it 
without being found out till afterward, 

80 much the greater is his pleasure. His 

up to the last ten years'N sense of humor extends beyond’ the fun 

or 80, when the ’cello was looked upon more J to be got from the reading of a phrase; 
a5. 


or less as a salon instrument and the sort |: : . nlcte 
of music that was written for it Wan’ eaten it tinges also his programs, He likes 


music. Now all the great composers are to do ther unexpected. Here is a ‘cello. 
writing for it and writing big things or soloist coming, he may have reasoned, | 
ane oe their best efforts towards that | who can be depended upon -to stir up 

e Status of the ’cello as a solo in- |the feelings of his hearers; very well, | 


, Strument was never so strong as now.” I shal] by way of contrast give them y 


The Orchestras wi ouitor Wels hd lseere for thoughtful digestion, plain | 
Prog S a ood full of nutrition. This time, how-} 
srams announced by symphortly ever, the soloist of the day had hie ial 


orchestras in cities of the United States |. . , ae, 
this week, include the following: little joke with the conductor, He elected | 


ton nee Symphony orchestra, Frederick bee toed nhs ned gg with 5 least hai t! 
over are a? Chadwick, dramatic . Of tweaking the heartstrings of his hear-| 
. f\ e ; 996 ’ , : : ‘7 oe 

poem, “Prometheus” ‘(news ene viola ie but with wintabess ulous attention . to 
rae Vk nS minor (Alexander Zukowsky, technical detail and in a matter-of-fact | 
Had bl ‘, Symphonic variations on 4h mood. So the Sisco a 
eae inal theme; Berlioz, selections from m Pi he appeal of. the..¢ cert 
amnation of ’ Faust.” : this week is wholly intellectual rather | 


— Minneapolis Symphon Emil = 
i y orchestra, Emil —than emotional. 
eperhofier, conductor: Berlioz, overture T it ve ae : 
enuto Cellini”; Dvorak, “New World’ n spite of this, iowever, e 


Symphony; Rubinstein piano concerto in D at the r Ag noon: 
. t the rehearsal yeste ~ after 
minor ‘Arthur Shattuck, soloist); Oldberg, used up. nearly all ‘ite intermis 
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eriormance to be formed before the 
doors “were open. ' This desire was jus- 
fifled, for doubtless many in the audi- 
ence had no idea that a man could draw 
such perfect tones from a. violoncello. 
hen speaking of Mr. Casals’ playing. 
mp rlati veg are.in order. Yet because 
true art is simple and rises above the 
‘human complications that would hamper 
it, Mr. Casals’ playing takes.on a direct: 
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matic action of concrete beings but the 
interaction of abstract forces, and thus 
re quality is. brought 

: The ultimate triumph | 

of good over evil has been set. forth many : 
times and in many ways. Mr. Converse 
has programmed the Persian mythology 
rather than the Norse or the Greek or 
the Sanskrit. Only the program book ; 
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informs us of this, though. — | 
_ Mr. Converse has intimate knowleilge 
bit Be a aa ae orchestra and his -re- 
sources of expression are excellently | 
handled. He uses admirable restraint, in 
his climaxes and his tone quality built 
up in cumulative mass never topples, or 
loses its. diet characteristics in mere 
_. Dr. Muck’s reading’ of the Mozart. G 
‘minor symphony. that’ came last on the | 
program pleased..him and pleased the: 
audience. With a less’ capable double. 
bass section some of the Mozartian runs 
would sound’ muddy. The conductor 
set a merry pace and the men followed 
| closely. Such is their technical skill that 
a clean-cut, carefully phrased result is 
fortheoming no matter how: swiftly the 
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) listed among the conductors who are giv- 
| ing recognition to American composers, yashis. 
| Since his Boston Symphony Orchestra in distinguished enough to portray the 
)its Carnegie Hall concert of March 18 passing of the hosts of light. 


s gave New York its first 
of Frederick S. Converse’s symphonic the 
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March 27, 1915 |Oriental poem and concerns the conflict 


DR. MUCK PRESENTS — 2, fo!,0f darkness. he ‘compe 
AN AMERICAN WORK 


states that the idea appealed to him on 

account of its “richly decorative and pic- 

turesque expression of elemental truths.” 

robeeceed ‘eas not ~ has succeeded in 

id : ‘ ringing home to his hear - 
Converse Ormazd’”’ Given First swings tithe. there is no arate tac 
New Y , ‘ as contrived a richly decorated and 
ork Public Hearing picturesque score, employing the full 

by Boston Players equipment of the modern orchestra, with 

, piano, celeste, etc. Some of the themes 

Once more is Dr. Karl Muck to be @re indeed lovely, notably those repre- 
senting the rejoicing of the hosts of 
light and the song of the blessed Fra- 
The martial motive is scarcely 


si Sa CE iad There was no marked approval for 
P caring the _— wa gtr en pfx» audience at 
ee “ close, but rather a belated wa f 
poem, Ormazd. This work had been applause as a tribute to Dr. Muck-sitd 
performed in New York last November his players for their performance of the 


by Walter Damrosch and the New York ©°Mposition—a performance which ex- 


: | 
Symphony Orchestra at the private con- tgs sot oe ee ek 
cert of the National Institute of Arts and the “Harold in Italy” Symphony. a 
Letters. The poem was first performed Berlioz and the Tschaikowsky “Romeo 
under Max Zach by the St. Louis Sym- and Juliet” Overture. The former was 
phony on January 26. 1912, and Dr, relished only in so far as the audience 
Muck’s forces gave it in their home cit brandon Pa non kat sr “ a 
fiat : y livery of the viola solo by Emile Ferir. 
xt month. The evening’s chief applause went to the 
There is much to admire in the Con- Tschaikowsky Overture, which was 


verse work, gee played with telling effect under Dr. 
which is based upon an Muck. 8 K. cS. ae 
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loath to leave its feast. 
‘Muck had chosen to demand the exercise | chestral color. | 
‘of understanding, and Mr. Casals elected | means of embellishment rather than the | 

| 


intelligence than the emotions of his now affect us unpleasantly. 
hearers, this program will probably be! is program music, but with this differ- | 


plauding Mr. Casals. Until the first bell | passage work as compared with slower 


sounded the handclapping: was kept up| and easier bits. His mastery of ‘tech- 


and the famous "cellist was forced again | nical difficulties is such that the in- 
and again to appear and bow his ac-| volved expression is handled for its mu- 


‘knowledgments. The fervor of the audi-! sical idea as well as is the simpler. 
‘ence started with the close of the first 
‘humber, the “Romeo and Juliet” over-| received when it was. first played in) 
“ture. Dr. Muck was obliged to call up Boston, Feb. 10, 1912. It is a piece that | 


Mr. Converse’s “Ormazd” was well 


his men to receive the plaudits with him. grows on one with repetition. Or is it | 
The approval manifested after the that we have grown in our apprehension | 
“Ormazd” must surely have gladdened of the musical ideas which Mr. Converse | 
the heart of the composer, who was in embodied in hisesymphonie poem ? Some | 
the audience. Even after the symphony, of the lapses from established tonality | 
which was placed last, the crowd seemed | do not disturb us now as they did then. | 

So, though Dr./We understand better the use of or-| 
Its employment as a 


to make his bid for favor rather to the configuration of the olden style does not 


“Ormazd” 


regarded as one of the most successful ence,—it is descriptive not of the dra- | 


from many standpoints of the entire sea-| matic action of concrete beings but the | 
son, 


interaction of abstract forces, and thus_ 
It was desire to hear Mr. Casals that}a more imaginative quality is brought 
caused a line as long as awaits a Kreis-| into the music. 








The ultimate triumph 
ler performance to be formed before the |of good over evil has been set forth many 


doors were open.’ This desire was jus-/| times and in many ways. Mr. Converse. 
: . . j — 
tified, for doubtless many in the audi- ‘has programmed the Persian mythology | 
ence had no idea that a man could draw| rather than the Norse or the Greek or | 


| A account of its “richly decorative and pic- 
| N AMERICAN W ORK turesque expression of elemental truths.” 


such perfect tones from a violoncello.| the Sanskrit. Only the program book 
Tt is hard to keep from a panegyric | informs us of this, though. 

when speaking of Mr. Casals’ playing.| Mr. Converse has intimate knowledge 
Superlatives are_in order. Yet because 
true art is simple and rises above the 
human complications that would hamper 
it, Mr. Casals’ playing takes on a direct- 
ness that is the apotheosis of ingenuous 
facility. His technique is so excellent 
that it is altogether unobtrusive. He 
pays little attention to his mechanical 
skill and to himself. The musie is his 
‘Sole concern. He forgets that he is a 


Soloist‘and becomes for the time being 
one of the orchestra with which he is 


noise 
playing. As closely as any member 4 


audience. With a less capable double 
bass section some of the Mozartian runs 


| . | would sound’ muddy. The conductor 
keeps his eye on the conductor. His 


business is to set forth the musical 


ideas of the composer with as little col- | a clean-cut, carefully phrased result is 


oring or personal bias as possible. And | fortheoming no matter how. swiftly the 
the inevitable appeal of. art is es: notes run 


‘through his playing. 
__ The Lalo concerto is perhaps the most 
fruitful of the better known violoncello 
oncertos. The limitations and charac- 
teristics of the instrument have due 
‘allowances made for them. 












thy : By reason 
of Mr. Casals’ proficiency it is possible 
‘to grasp the musical value of rapid 


of the modérn orchestra and his re-' 
sources of expression are excellently | 
handled. He uses admirable restraintqin | 
his climaxes and his tone quality built | 
up in cumulative mass never topples or 
loses its chief characteristics in mere 


Dr. Muck’s reading’ of the Mozart G 
minor symphony that came last on the | 
program pleased .him and pleased the, 


set a merry pace and the men followed | 
closely. Such is their technical skill that | 
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Oriental poem and concerns the conflict 
between Ormazd, god of light, and Ahri- 


man, god of darkness. The composer 
states that the idea appealed to him on 


March 27, 1915 


_ DR. MUCK PRESENTS 


Whether or not he has succeeded in 
FS ; . bringing home to his hearers these ele- 
Converse Ormazd’’ Given First mental truths, there is no doubt that he 


' . has contrived a richly decorated and 
New York Public Hearing picturesque score, employing the full 
by Boston Players 


equipment of the modern orchestra, with 
piano, celeste, etc. Some of the themes 
Once more is Dr. Karl Muck to be agg ee, eee ee he gaa 
ee ae a art. ava ofy, senting the rejoicing o e hosts o 
seisin among the conductors who are giv- light and the song of the blessed Fra- 
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its Carnegie Hall concert of March 18 peaene of the hosts <a 1 ¢ 
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oi 4 Wiley mn arat Punic hearing the work manifested by the audience at 
. ederick S. Converse’s symphonic .the close, but rather a belated wave of 
poem, “Ormazd.” This work had been applause as a tribute to Dr. Muck and 
| performed in New York last November his players for their performance of the 
| by Walter Damrosch and the New York COMPosition—a_ performance which ex- 
Symphony Orcheatr et ee tracted its beauties to the utmost. 
ymphony Orchestra at the private con-' Coupled with the American work were 
cert of the National Institute of Arts and the “Harold in Italy” Symphony of 
Letters. The poem was first performed Berlioz and the Tschaikowsky ““Romeo 
_“nder Max Zach by the St. Louis Sym- @nd Juliet” Overture. The former was 
phony on January. 26. 1919 a tie relished only in so far as the audience 
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WAGNER IN GLIMPSES |i2.22%i.i? Boston. Somehow the haga 
have fallen encourages such happy, if fils 


| | tile, anticipation. For th i aa 
DR. ‘4 ha ere Is not, amt 

AGAIN | an cperatic conductor so eloquent with the. 

music of Wagner, when he has such a band 


Fragments of “Die Meistersinger,” “Sieg- aa 9 Mx dah seg Orchestra to play it, as 
‘od?? - Muck once more proved himself’ yes- 
fried” and “Goetterdamerung” in Thriit- terg ‘yes~ 
| i. f a leas ie Fe 
g y and in mere fragments. Not even 


_ | ingly Eloquent Performance — Tschai- ‘®® Toscanini of “Tristan” excels him, 

! kowsky’s “Pathetic Symphony” in the Bo ‘ ‘ ie a 

Bays . F r yet another and a > gigi 

Normal Voice of an Abnormal Music— anomaly, the fragments pr “bie eae yal 
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Dr. Muck and Our Present Operatic ana Si"Ser,” “Siegfried” and “Gétterd: 
rung’ played yesterday, plus the overt 


Wagnerian Plight and ae preludes to Wagner’s operag: aa: 
eins music-dramas played last November at the 
MHROUGH two numbers of the cou- other Pension-Fund~concert with the tue 


Symphony in B minor, No. 6, ““Pathétique” 


Tschaikowsky . 


I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo. 
II. Allegro con grazia. 
Allegro molto vivace. 
IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 
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cert at Symphony Hall yesterday ) , otad 
afternoon for the profit of the Pen- i ss ye = re pos Siegfried actually 

Sion Fund of the Symphony Or- Boston hav n ¢ of Wagner that We: se: 
chestra and before an audience the num- cou © eard through the ne mal 
bers and the eagerness of which must have x res of a whole season of music. [n> 
rejoiced the hearts of the band, Dr. Muck a on alone, of the musical capitals, so- 
was again an operatic conductor and an |. ed, ot the world, “Rheingold” and 
Operatic conductor in Wagner's music- | ereetsted’? and Gotterdammerung” are still - 
unfamilar operas; “Die Walkure”’ and "Di . 
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ee One Berliner, wise in the ways of Mei 
| the leaders of the Royal Opera, will savy eistersinger’’ are in not m tesa 
. . i w ‘ tUVc JTL Ay Say : ys uch better a} 
Selections from Act ITI., ““The Mastersingers ol | |jthat Dr. Muck is incomparable in “Car- ‘“Tristan,” “Lohengrin” and “Parsifal? ae 
N eR men; another is sure that he deserves that ] know; but of late ‘“Tannhauser’ hag a 
uremberg arog ie in ‘“‘Der Rosenkavalier’: a third - Maca vanished from our stage. Only late 

wo has visited Baireuth as well, avers ‘7 1t8 existence did the Bosto tities} 

— te; l j ee . . ° ‘a ra , , n Tra JOmMm=- 
Introduction Dance of the Apprentices ‘that it is in “Parsifal” that his abilities pommel discover the mitisie-dremae oF eeu 
Entrance of the Mastersingers— “ie imagination most shine: a fourth, un- |@nd give us “Tristan” and ‘Die Melstone © 
Homage to Hans Sachs. icin includes nearly alr of \/agner’s singer.”’ ‘The Metropolitan company in Si 
} usic-dramas in his sayings, pitches upon 4&ys of its fitful visits, was sparing of or et 
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Die Meistersinger”’ as the opera in which Mer’s pleces, partly because they happened t, 
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ati pasigi is preéminent; while in little display neither ‘Mr. Caruso nor (Miss Farrar. 

Selections from ‘‘Siegfried”’ and ‘*‘ Dusk of the i. che math him in the oat there one Partly because our public was assume 

S Mozart. im in the operas of to be indifferent to them. Butt if it ig in. 

Gods” (Arranged by Hans Richter) Here in Roston, where Dr. Muck hes inact Go hace ptr fll Symphony Hai : 

; Irriac ne nyt ah ’ ™ : allie V ; i y wh 

Siegfried’s passage to Briinnhilde’s Rock i alli we ti rarry longer than in any tached fragments in hers pacing. wih 

caine ieee 7 teh: pt Berlin, in which he has ance? By ey tok me 

(‘‘Siegfried,”’ Act III., Scenes 1 and 2) dwelt, we know him not at all as oat ea | eiee Wee stibdin cn ee can 

Morning Dawn, and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey an operatic conductor in the theatre itse}f Wagner’s peso iv A hn ar. 
Instead, we sample him as such—so to say of them on the stag ae as 


(“Dusk of the Gods,”’ Prologue, Scene 2) —when he leads ; é 
ee in an operatic overturs | receive in concerts. Su iste 
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Wagner 
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at the Svmphony Concerts and at the end! not im 
he imacinativ sda aiphuans a possible and : Bre eg 
an invinn eve Somehow expect to sec | possible, but probable under th ne oe 
0 - nhi 9) vides: iskOie Curtain rise over the stage of self. ) er Dr. AMT~ © 
verture to ~ Tannhauser 83 mphony Hall and show it masgicaliy: The reotiea sais an Rtas 
“Tristan” “or ng, {Re first, scene “of the | gret over them ane indead’ ser aia ai 
they Kavaturas 1e imyanthe,” to which! but repetition only emphasi 0 torys © 
Just heard such magnificent prel- | that Boston is the one city Of maunica! ane 
; babe tsa 


uding. Or else | : 
at one of the concerts of tension the world over—and not even Lon- 
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tatiana pth we hear Dr. Muck in don aside--that in normal times dos: wa. 
“Die Maldtenins ‘ ssevered _ fragments of hear Wagner’s operas in plenty ine 4 Sher 
and héne beaten ae or the “Ring” operas theatre for which they are des! Pay 
andke ona ae ~9 that sooner or later, more than a reproach to the reputation, of, 
an orchestra PPoitiew ier Suspices, and with the city as a musical capital that it ¢ porads 
sentation’? w neers and a “general repre- Not so hear them; it is a deprivation. ve 
worthy of him, he will conduc: after year, of the inleadihinen of ein tl ar 
master-pieces of music-drama. Pe MK 
















) without its frequent or 


“oecas akespeare is non-existent and 
almost unthinkable. Here in Boston we 
have accomplished the abnormal feat of 
an opera house that until the last years 
of its existence was almost Wagnerless and 
of a city that professes to be a musical 
capital in the twentieth century and knows 
not. his music-dramas in familiar repe- 
tition. However much such conditions may 
-minister to a perverse pride, 4t is not good 
to be “singular” or “superior’’ in this queer 
fashion. - Strauss we know; Debussy we 
know; d’Indy we know and “so forth 
through a long list of médern and ultra- 
modern composers; but Wagner, by uni. 
versal consent the greatést genius that has 
yet set his hand to the music of the 
theatre, we virtually know not. By some 
fortunate turn of the fates of music, Dr. 
Muck. ought to be the discoverer of him 
to us. The anomalies of our ignorance of 
Wagner and of Dr. Muck as a operatic 
conductor, seem too strange to endure in- 
definitely. 


oJ 





Imagine hearing the introduction to the 
third act of “Die Meistersinger”’ played in 
its place in the opera—where it concen- 
trates for the instant the romantic mood 
and the homely atmosphere of all that has 
gone before and all that is to come after— 
imagine hearing it there in such mingling 
of tonal beauty and of poetic significance 
as Dr. Muck and the orchestra gave it yes- 
terday, in Such richness of harmonie and 
instrumental color and in such glory of-ex- 
pressive melody and phrase. Imagine the 
dance of the youth played in the actual 
fete on the stage with such lightness of 
rhythm so sensitively varied and with such 
variety of bright and changeful tonal color. 
Imagine the effect in the theatre of such 
climaceric sonorities, such thrilling sus- 
pense and such large and deep expansion, as 
out of the opened hearts of the singing 
multitude that Dr. Muck brought to the 
choral extolling of Sachs. From “Die Meis- 
tersinger’’ under Richter to “Die Meister- 
singer’? under Toscanini, it is hard to recall 
such eloquence as that of yesterday. Or 
see in fancy young Siegfried scaling the 
rocks and piercing the mists through the 
darting fires on his. way to the sleeping 
Briinnhilde and so summon the stage while 
the orchestra sings as it did yesterday with 
his undaunted progress or crackles and 
gleams with the parted fires. 

In a mere paragraph, as it were, Rich- 
ter’s arrangement for the concert hall 
sings the heroic acstasies of Siegfried 
and Briinnhilde but in that paragraph 
quivering intensity of radiant 'ttone might 
hardly go further than it did yesterday. 
Then the music deepened and broadened 
into Siegfried’s descent of the Rhine to 
Gunther’s house and all the daughters 
of the river sang golden-mouthed. Through 
all this music the mind marvelled at the 
conductor’s play with the interwoven mo- 
tives—each exposed, each vitalized and 





TIGHT BINDING 


each characterized; while the ear rajoiciti 
in the sensuous beauty and color of th 
tone; and the heart stirred to the pap. 
sionate mood and the dramatic movement 


of the whole. 
‘'Tannhauser,’’ 


Again in the overture t 
fortunate the tenor who 


‘can sing the knight’s song to the glory ff 
Venus, with such beauty of tone, sui 


expressiveness of phrase, such musical al 
histrionic ardor of feeling as those thi 
Mr. Sand drew yesterday from his clay: 
net. We was, indeed, the actor in tie 
opera that each player in a Wagneria 
orchestra should be. Remarkable clariné: 
ist that he is,he has not before given suth 
proof of his quality. Such singing of th 
song was true supplement to the bitin 
rhythms. and the sharp-set phrases wit! 
which Dr. Muck keeps the sensual sting 
of the Venusberg or to his noble sonoritteé 
with the conquering hymn of the pilgrims 
Since Mr. Toscanini conducted for the 
first time here in “Tristan” and [Dp 
Muck led for the first time in the as 
sembled overtures and preludes, this tov 
has heard no such thrilling Wagner 4 
stirred the audience of yesterday. 


oe me 


Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pathetic Symphony,’ 
which began the concert, holds its own ani 
in spite of meny more repetitions, far bet 
ter than did the overture-fantasia to “Re 
meo and Juliet’ of the preceding Symphovw 
Concerts. It held its own the better yeste 
day because Dr. Muck was content with 
the normal voice, so to say, of an abner 
mal music. Time was—and perhaps stl 
continues—when every conductor that ¢& 
sayed the symphony, believed he must 
“different” and “individual” with the TKI 
sic. He wreaked himself upon the mar 
until it became a wild tonal phantasmi 
goria of broken rhythms, suspended pw 
gressions and hectic outbursts. Or he tri, 
to make the syncopated second movemet 
more hollow and fantasmal than it nati 
rally sounds. Or he prolonged and inter 
sified the voluptuous melody of the fins 
movement until some called it ‘“obscen¢, 
or he writhed and clamored through t} 
tumultuous passages around it as thous 
they were not the wild stirrings of a pe 
turbed and moody soul, but the frenzies 
a revel of fiends. Now, the ‘Pathe? 
Symphony” is a very transparent and pet 
sonal music. There is not @ melody, ! 
rhvthm, a progression, @ stroke of haf 
monic and instrumental color in it that 
not as clear as the day. It is cherished aT 
understanded of the people because it is f 

nsparent. i 
eae music seems hardly less clear : 
mood and passion—the familiar 7 
kowsky of the symphonies, sensitive, m«¢ 
bid and rejoicing’ prey to the amon a) 
voluptuous struggle with the impulse to : 
spair and with the believed omnipresene tf 
fate; the Tschaikowsky who tries tona 
various reliefs and escapes ‘in slow ma 
ment and scherzo and “finds them equa’ 
exciting and disillusioning and then, in ti? 





| particular symphony and) contrary to the 


‘precedent of the rest. succumbs to black 
and deadening desolation. The music is 


the expression of a morbidly nervous mind, | 


imagination and spirit, but ‘it is a sincere 
and impassioned expression with all its 
morbidity—a kind of human document in 
tones, that touches listening ears and 
hearts. Dr. Muck and the orchestra wers 
content yesterday to read it out as Tschai- 
kowsky had written it, in clear, just, sym- 
pathetic and illuminating voice, without 
a hint of rhetorical ‘emphasis, distorting 
exaggeration or personal display. So 
heard, the music kept its sincerity of pas- 
sion and its revelation of a morbid and 
perturbed spirit. So heard also, it lived 
and thrilled again. H. T.. Pp; 





to ‘‘'Tannhaduser”’ 
measure. 
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Symphony Hall—Tsc 


obligation to the men of the band. 


( 


added for good | 


THE CENTURY LIBRARY OF MUSIC.’’ BY PERMISSION. 








The second of the two concerts that 
the Symphony Orchestra annually un-_ 
dertakes for the increase of its Pension 
Fund for disabled or retired members, 
will befall in Symphony Hall,’ tomorrow 
afternoon at 8.30, to the satisfaction of 
those that come to hear the orchestra 
and Dr. Muck but seldom and those who 
by their presence fulfil regularly a just 
Both 
sorts of listeners and casual hearers, 
besides, will have their reward since, 
according to what is fast becoming an-. 


nual custom as. well, the programme 
will consist of Tschaikowsky’s “Pa- 
thetic’ symphony, and from Wagner: 


fragments of the third“act of “Die Meis- 
tersinger,’ and of “Siegfried” ‘and 
“Gotterdimmerung,”’ with the overture 






PETER ILJITSCH TSCHAIKOWSKY, 
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ee Te SEM or uations tae IN pak Ce ade oes Yok eee ae 
YMPHONY CONCERT || Petsion Fund Concert teins 
yy ie . Vi The concert in aid of ‘the pension Yn r 
ROR PENSION RUND which will be given in Symphony hall | 
Odi 


at half past 3 tomorrow afternoon, wil] — 
be devoted exclusively to works by _ 
Mey, fi" | Tschaikowsky and Wagner. The first 
‘number will be Tschaikowsky’s sym- | | 
phony in B minor No. 6, “Pathétique.” | | 
The other numbers will be © selection: 
from “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg,’ 
from “Siegfried” and “Goetterdaemmer- 
ung” and the “Tannhaeuser” overture. 
The “Pathetic” symphony of Tschai-| > 
kowsky has not appeared on the pro-| _ 
grams: ofthe regular symphony con- | | 
certs since Dr. Muck’s return. It was 
Sym- | played two years ago at the spring pen- | 
annual sion fund concert and was chosen again | 
for this concert. : 
The selections from “The Mastersing- | 
ers” are taken from the third act, and & 
most of them from the final scene of | 
that act. The selection begins with the 
introduction to the act which leads up, | 
in the opera, to the monologue of Hans | 
Sachs. In this selection after the in- | 
troduction come in order the “Dance of 


‘be giveri in Symphony Halt 
day afternoon, March a 
the coming concert the 
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preludes. This time he will play two 
selections and the “‘Tannhauser” over- 
ture: The first selection is- from ‘Dio 
Meistersinger.” It comprises the intro- 
duction to the third act, and a consid-~- 


TSCHAIKOWSKY’S ‘PATHETIC’ 
AND WAGNER FRAGMENTS 


2 


Public Has Rare Opportunity for 
Hearing Work of Last Named 


Composer 


Yesterday afternoon the Boston 
phony Orchestra gave its second 
concert in aid of the Pension Fund of the 
orchestra. The programme:— 
Tschaikowsky—Symphony 

‘*Pathetique.’’ 
Wagener—Selections from Act li1., ‘‘The Master- 

singers of Nuremberg.’’ AT 
Waener-—Selections from “Sieofried’’ and ‘‘Dusk 

| of the Gods.’”’ (Arranged by Hans Richter.) : 
| Wagner—Overture to ‘'Tannhauser.”’ 

It is fast becoming the annual custom of | 
'the Symphony Orchestra to have one of its 
two annual concerts consist of Tschaikow- 
sky’s famous ‘‘Pathetic’’ symphony and 
fragments from the well known operas of 
Wagner. In fact it is only on these two 
occasions that the Boston public has the 
rare opportunity of hearing the works of 
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trance of the mastersingers and the 
‘| homage of Hans Sachs. 

The second selection will be from 
‘The Ring,’’ an arrangement of ex- 
cerpts from ‘‘Siegfried’’ and ‘‘Gotter- 
damimerung’’ made by Uans Richter. 
This comprise the transition music and 
the passage of Siegfried to Brunnhilde’s 
rock in the last act of ‘‘Siegfried,’’ the 
dawn music, Siegfried’s farewell to 
Brunhilde and his Rhine journey from 
the third scene of the prologue to the 
“Gotterdammerung.”’ 
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‘CONCERT FOR © 
PENSION FUND 


Symphony Hall was unable td seat 
the audience that assembléd yesterday 
afternoon for the concert given by the 
‘Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Carl 
Muck, director, in aid of its pension 
fund. The fact that this is one of the 
few occasions in the year when every 
Seat in Symphony Hall is for sale to 
the public for a Boston Symphony fon- 
cert is becoming more and more ap- 
Preciated. Until last year it was the 
custom to give the pension fund con- 
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in B minor, No. 6, 
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PENSION CONCERT, 
Symphony Hall Filled to 


Capacity, 
Meh, %/ is 


the Apprentices,” “The Entrance of the Y 
and “The Homage olf 


Mastersingers” 
Hans Sachs.” ri 
The selection from “The Ring” is that@™ 


the last named composer. As is well known, 
Dr. Muck stands today among the greatest 
of the living interpreters of Wagner, and, 
indeed, showed positive proof to this effect 
by yesterday’s superb and admirable per- 
formance. It was only after much per- 
suasion that he consented to favor Boston 
audiences by playing in a concert hall mis- 
cellaneous excerpts from music supposed to 
be written only for opera house perform- 
ances, 

The ‘‘Pathetic’’ symphony has not ap- 
peared on the regular programmes of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra since the re- 
turn of Dr. Muck. The last time it was 
performed was at a pension fund concert, 
two years ago. The orchestra played this 
work in unsurpassable style and sounded 
its emotional depths with remarkable 
fluency, force and intensity. 

The Wagnerian selections were deliv- 
erel with the orchestra’s accustomed 
finish and perfection. The whole-hearted 
spontaneity and gay abandonment of 
Wagner’s ‘‘Mastersingers’’ never loses its 
charm and freshness. 
tions were performed with impressive 
dignity, and the wonderful climaxes were 
electrifying in their intensity of feeling and 
dramatic sweep. An audience of capacity 
size applauded vigorously and enthusias- 
tically. A Ge 


The other selec- | 


which was arranged by Hans Richter§™ 
for concert use. It opens with thew 
transition music between ecenes 1 and 

2 to Act»III. of “Siegfried,” where Sieg-® 
fried, having overcome Wotan, passes® 
through the ring of fire to Briinnhilde’s F 
rock, To this are joined excerpts from > 
the prologue to the final part of “Theft 
Ring,” “Gotterddmmerung.” This com-f— 
prises the “Dawn” music from the pro-§ 
logue. which follows the scene of the fy 
Norns, and omitting the duo between F 
Siegfried and Briinnhilde passes on tof 


Siegfried’s Rhine journey, with which it P 


closes. Ag already announced, the fina! ij 
“Tannhaduser” 


number will be the 


overture. 


Peck Pension Fund Concert 


é 

Under Dr. Muck’s dispensation ‘the & 
most popular symphony of the Russian —& 
Tschaikowsky seems destined to,be in- 
cluded in the programmes of Pension 
Fund coneerts rather than in the pro- 
grammes.of the regular Symphony con- 
certs. Two years ago Dr. Muck played 
the ‘‘Pathetic’ at a Pensien Fund con- 
cert, and it is placed foremost on the 
progratume of the concert for the ben- 
efit of the Pension Fund, which will 


} 
| 


The spell of Wagner continued ective 
at the concert for the ald of the Sym- 
Phony Pension Fund yesterday after- 
noon. Owing to Dr Muck’s keen sense 
of the inevitable incongruitias of the 
music dramas relegated piecemeal] to the 
concert hall, these concerts for the pen- 

| §10n fund are Practically the only 
| sion to hear the orchestra play Wagner. 
© proved the wisdom of the 


| Policy. Every seat was take 

| h and 

: Stood in the aisles. oC re 
: While SE oh teh 
ner in popu- 
it has been 


| Second 
Muck 

_ barbarij 

fre ; 


centuate the 

. There is a 

passion in these 

a € interpreted in a 

: more pompous - 

ner, but the reading throughout was eo 

n | 

excite fn rs emper rather than to 

‘he selections from 
from the thi 

Be Rpg hird act of 


y Wagner were 
an itaiclasnie nye ans 
| en ans 
auunter of excerpts from Siegtri * 
an -Dusk of the Gods”; ‘in the firs 
g mo : pasesge a ennhilde’s 
16 second, Morning Dawn 
nf Siegfried’s Rhine Tourney, *C 
The eohah epic is re thanked. : | 
conductor displa | 
Spirit which he has not always. gk 


certs on Sunday evenings. The change 
from evening to afternoon has proven 
advantageous, for many who live out 
of town and who would gladly come 
in the afternoon to hear the orchestra 


‘find it inconvenient to come in for the | 


Same concert in the evening. Given the 
opportunity and a programme calcu- | 
lated to make a wide general appeal, 
the reputation of the orchestra is more 
than sufficient to insure the audiences 
at these concerts. “ 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphonic Pathetique 
and music by Wagner from “Die Meist- 
ersinger,” ‘Siegfried’? and “Die Got- 
terdamerung,”’ with the overture f 
Tannhauser made the programme. With 
all of this music the orchestra is thor- 
oughly acquainted. It is pre-eminently | 
music which makes the modern’) 
orchestra sound in all its glory. It is 
also music of great emotional power, 
whether it be the impulsive an@ very 
Russian emotion of Tschaikowsky, or 
the splendid epic passion af Wagner. 
All of the music was played with the 
utmost brilliancy and tonal spléfdor, 
Tschaikowsky, in one of the most 


tragic works of the orchestral repers 


toire, and Wagner, long since a popular 
idol een — as wéll as music lov- 
ers, found. the warmest of leomes, 
or ae aaa with his in omed 
authority and skill, and was very en. 
thusiastically applauded. Hee cp 
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RICHARD WAGNER, 1882. 


Twenty-five thousand dollars has been 
added to the pension fund for the Chi- 
eago Symphony Orchestra by gift of 


‘Bryan Lathrop, for 15 years president 


‘of the Orchestral Association. A short 
'time ago Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
‘idge donated a fund of $100,000 for this 
purpose. Efforts will be made to raise 
‘the fund to $300,000. According to Con- 
‘ductor Frederick Stock, while there are 
‘as yet no members of the orchestra who 
‘feel anywhere near retiring, it includes 
| some 20 musicians who came to Chicago 
from New York with Theodore Thomas 
'when he organized the orchestra 24 years 
‘ago, and who have been affiliated with it 
ever since. “These will have to be taken 

eare of,’ concluded Mr. Stock, “when 


their long and faithful.service is ended.” 
Within ete ay 7 ae 


‘LAST PENSION FUND CONCERT | 
OF YEAR PLAYED BY SYMPHONY 


; 


| 
i 
t 
| 


‘lsymphony in B minor, No. 6, *“‘Pathetique’ ; 


a 
: 
| 
4 
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SYMPHONY HALL — Second/ and fina 


‘leoncert of season in aid of its pension 
‘ifund by the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
‘lafternoon of March 7, Dr. Karl Muck con- 
‘iducting. The program: Tschaikowsky, 
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Wagner, selections from Act  IIl., The 
‘Mastersingers of Nuremberg, selections 
ifrom “Siegfried” and “Dusk of the Gods’ 


(arranged by Hans Richter), overture to 
i“Tannbauser.” 


| There is more snap judgment passed on 
‘the Boston Symphony orchestra on the 


‘|oceasion of these pension fund concerts 


persons hear the orchestra in no other 
concerts. It is not a typical symphony 
/ orchestra audience that listens and ap- 
| plauds. It is- made up of people from 


1 out of town who find it hard to get in 
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| to the regular appearances of the organi- 
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Fe 
| like and laboring under the delusion that 
| the musie at these times is not so hard 


Then besides all these there are the 
egular Symphony attendants who know 
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Because of all this, the Wagner music 
played at the concert of yesterday was 
a revelation to a great many in the 
audience. Those listeners who are wn- 
schooled in the Wagner method of using 
motifs and who cannot follow the story 
by hearing the interweaving of repre- 
sentative themes yet found pleasure in 
the artistic presentation of the musia_ 
sensing in the careful- building of 
climaxes something of the majesty Wag- 


her heard, Others could revel in the fine 
regard for values and the skilful hand- 
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ling of the tone color ‘that betokened a 
master in interpreting Wagner. That 
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the conductor knows every note of the 


score is apparent, and gives basis for 
the desire that he might be heard eon- 
ducting a Wagner opera rather than a 
few excerpts. ¢ 

The “Pathetic” symphony is always 
an occasion to many who regret that 


it is heard no longer on the regulat 
Symphony programs to wax enthusiastic 


| over what they term the greatest sym- 
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phony ever written. The opinion is by 
no means shared by all who heard ‘it 
yesterday, but not one who followed 
the song or the turbulence of the Tschai- 
kowsky music could deny the mastery 


in fettle to be heard with most enjoy- ous leaders of the orchestra sections, 
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RICHARD WAGNER, 1882. 


Twenty-five thousand dollars has been 
added to the pension fund for the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra by gift of 
Bryan Lathrop, for 15 years president 
‘of the Orchestral Association. A short 
‘time ago Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge donated a fund of $100,000 for this 
purpose. Efforts will be made to raise 
| the fund to $300,000. According to Con- 
‘ductor Frederick Stock, while there are 
‘as yet no members of the orchestra who 
‘feel anywhere near retiring, it includes 
‘some 20 musicians who came to Chicago 
‘from New York with Theodore Thomas 
when he organized the orchestra 24 years 

ago, and who have been affiliated with it 

ever since. ‘‘These will have to be taken 
eare of,” concluded Mr. Stock, “when 
their long and faithful service is ended.” 
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occasion of these pension fund concerts | 


persons hear the orchestra in no other 


afternoon of March 7, Dr. Karl Muck con-. 
ducting. The program: Tschaikowsky, | 
symphony in B minor, No. 6, “Pathetique” ; | 
Wagner, selections from Act III... “The 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg,’ selections 
from “Siegfried” and “Dusk of the Gods’ | 
(arranged by Hans Richter), overture to 
*Tannbauser.”’ 


There is more snap judgment passed on 
the Boston Symphony orchestra on the 


it gives than at any other time. Many 


| concerts. It is not a typical symphony | 
orchestra audience that listens and ap- 
-plauds. It is- made up of people from 
| out of town’ who find it hard to get in| 
| to the regular appearances of the organi- 
' vation; the students in the city who em- 
| brace an opportunity to hear the best 
music; the casual listener, drawn by 
curiosity to see what the orchestra is 
like and laboring under the delusion that 
i the musie at these times is not so hard 
to-listen to as at a regular concert. | 
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| thoroughly familiar to it and therefore’ 
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Then besides all these there are the! 
regular Symphony attendants who know. 
that the orchestra is bound .to be keyed! 
up to its most efficient standard, giving | 
of its best out of gratitude for the help | 
that is being given to it, playing music| 
in fettle to be heard with most enjoy- 


ment. 
Kach of these classes gathers its 


opinion of the orchestra and its playing , 


at these pension fund concerts, and 
that opinion must stand for a long time 
aid against many discussions. - Possibly 
Dr. Muck and his men sense something 
of this, for the conductor is at no time 
stricter in his control, more fervent. in| 
his leadership and more careful jn his | 
readings than on these Sunday after-| 
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Because of all this, the Wagner music 
played at the coneert of yesterday was 
a revelation to a great many in the 


(audience. Those listeners who are un- 


schooled in the Wagner method of using 


| motifs and who cannot follow the story 


by hearing the interweaving of ‘Tepre- 


sentative themes yet found pleasure in 
the artistic presentation of the musie 


sensing in the careful building o7 


climaxes something of the majesty Wug- 
ner heard, Others could revel in the fine 


regard for values and the skilful hand- 


ling of the tone color ‘that betokened a 
master in interpreting Wagner. That 
the conductor knows every note of the 
score is apparent, and gives basis for 
the desire that he might be heard con- 
ducting a Wagner opera rather than a 
few excerpts. 

The “Pathetic” symphony is always 
an occasion to many who regret that 
it is heard no longer on the regular 
Symphony programs to wax enthusiastic 
over what they term the greatest sym-_ 
phony ever written. The opinion is by 
no means shared by all who heard ‘it 
yesterday, but not one who followed 
the song or the turbulence of the Tschai- 
kowsky music could deny the mastery 
of score by conductor and_ orchestra. 
Also it disclosed the versatility of vari- 
ous leaders of the orchestra sections, 
notably the beautiful tone of the first 
clarinetist, Mr. Sand. 

There was full meed of appreciation 
of the afternoon’s work, and the orches- 
tra was called up to its feet both after 
the symphony and at the close of the 
concert. | 

It was also a sold-out house that as- 
sembled with all the seats full and long 
lines of standees on each side under tic 
first balcony. 
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| 
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Programme. 


BEETHOVEN, ANDANTE from the Seventh Symphony 


IN MEMORIAM: JOHN CHIPMAN CRAY. 


BERLIOZ, SYMPHONY in Four Movements with Viola Solo, 
‘‘Harold in Italy,” op. 16. 
I. Harold in the mountains; Scenes of melaneholy, happi- 
ness and joy. 
Adagio. Allegro. 
II. March of Pilgrims singing their Kvening Hymn: 

Allegretto 

III. Serenade of a Mountaineer of the Abruzzi to his Mistress: 
Allegro assai. Allegretto. 

IV. Orgy of Brigands; Recollections of the preceding scenes: 
Allegro frenetico. 


Viola Solo, Mr. EMILE FERIR 


D’INDY, FANTASY for OBOE and ORCHESTRA on French 
Folk Tunes, op. 31 
Oboe Solo, Mr. GEORGES LONGY 


BRAHMS, “ACADEMIC FESTIVAL’’ OVERTURE op. 80 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Programme. 


BEETHOVEN, ANDANTE from the Seventh Symphony 


IN MeEmMoRIAM: JOHN CHIPMAN CRAY. 


BERLIOZ, SYMPHONY in Four Movements with Viola Solo, 
**Harold in Italy,’ op. 16. 


. Harold in the mountains; Scenes of melaneholy, happi- 
ness and joy. 
Adagio. Allegro. 

. March of Pilgrims singing their Evening Hymn: 
Allegretto 

. Serenade of a Mountaineer of the Abruzzito his Mistress: 
Allegroassai. Allegretto. 

. Orgy of Brigands; Recollections of the preceding sceuies: 
Allegro frenetico. 


Viola Solo, Mr. EMILE FERIR 


D’INDY, . FANTASY for OBOE and ORCHESTRA on French 
Folk Tunes, op. 31 
Oboe Solo, Mr. GEORGES LONGY 


BRAHMS, “ACADEMIC FESTIVAL,’ OVERTURE op. 80 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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| The “Harold” Symphony Heard Once More 
* cdelte Lasting Virtue and Self-Contained 
Appeal—Folk-Pieces by d’Indy and the 
“Academic Overture’—Mr. Ferir and 
Mr. Longy as Quasi-Soloists 


WO or three of Berlioz’s overtures 
to “‘Benvenuto Cellini’? and ‘‘The 
Roman Carnival,’’ for example— 
are perennial in orchestral reper- 
tories; but nowadays his three symphonies 
.are relatively seldom played, even in his 
own France and in the Germany that, per- 
haps, yet more warmly admires him. Here 
in Boston, when they make intermittent 
return to our programmes, the conductor 


usually pitches upon ‘‘Harold in Italy.’’ It ' 


is nine years since Berlioz’s ‘‘Fantastic 
Symphony” has been played at the Sym- 
phony Concerts and the memorable per- 
formances of it hereabouts in recent days 
have been those under the visiting Wein- 
gartner and the visiting Mahler with or- 
chestras from New York. It is more years 
still since Berlioz’s music to ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet” has been heard in Boston. Even 
the romantically minded Fiedler overlooked 
it; and Mr. Paur and Mr. Gericke were 
none too frequent with it. Yet it 1s 
richer in large and sustained invention and 
in glow of mood and voice than is the tone- 
picturing of Harold, while ‘‘The Fantastic 
Symphony” far transcends that succession 
of scenes and sensations in wildly romantic 
imagining and utterance. None the less, 
‘Harold in Italy’’ was heard once more at 
the Symphony Concerts yesterday after- 
noon, after memorial music to the late 
John Chipman Gray; once more it held the 
audience intent: and once more it was 
covered with applause that was surely 
tribute to the music, as well as to con- 
ductor, orchestra, and Mr. Férir with the 
viola that sings the moods and the mus- 
ings of Harold. 

Beyond peradventure the clear beauty 
and the graphic power of the music, en- 
during for more tnan three quarters of a 
century, evoked this interest and applause. 
The average auditor at the Symphony 
Concerts, on a Friday afternoon, is more 
likely to come thither with a bag of the 
“newest fashion in her hand rather than 
with a bundle of historical perspective on 
her back. She—or he—may 
‘know that Berlioz was one of “The Ro- 
mantics” of Paris in the thirties and the 
forties, and that he led an appropriately 
romantic existence. If not, the omniscient 
-programme-book will yield the information 
and add agreeable details of his troubled 


was 


vaguely - 


delineates and suggests. 


amours and his imaginative fabling < 
himself. But she—or again he—is 
likely to know, nor will the prograr 
book inform her that Berlioz, taking - 
than a hint from Beethoven, was well 
the inventor of romantic prograr 
music; that he carried tonal deline 
for pictorial purpose further than an 
his predecessors; that he was the 
runner of Liszt and the whole t 
of moderns in the adjusting of the s 
phonic progression and the graphic ir. 
of music whence the contemporary t 
poem was born; and that students of 
strumentation and composers with 1 
still bend over his treatise on that art, 
the scores wherein he practises it, as 
perpetual fountains of suggestion. 
the one side, in the scope and the qué 
of his imagination and his utterance 
personified the romantic revolution of 
thirties in music, as Hugo personifies 
in poetry, or the elder Dumas in plays 
Delacroix in painting. On the other s 
in his effort to condition the form 
the means of music to his purposes. 
the theorist by inspiration, 
practised not merely with courage, 
with an invention and a cunning that fF 
made. him one of the preceptors of all s 
sequent music. Has not Strauss him 
reédited and annotated Berlioz’s treatis¢ 
instrumentation? 


a) 


Of all these things and many akin 
them, the auditors of yesterday, as hun 
probability goes, thought not twice. 
had they need to think of them even on 
for the music of ‘Harold in Italy’ fell 
speaks for itself by its own transparent 
and graphic delineation and its own 
trinsic charm or power. It speaks, 
for itself quite apart from any association 
With Byron’s poem and its moody and 
maundering hero. The historical Byron in 
letters is almost as unfamiliar a figure to 
the Knowledge and the imagination of 
most of us as the historical Berlioz in 
music and it is doubtful whether the poet’s 
verse is read as often proportionately as the 
composer’s music is heard. What little heed 
Harold gets from listeners to the Symphony 
springs chiefly from the circumstance that 
the first viola of the orchestra who plays 
the music allotted to Berlioz’s Byronic per- 
sonage, has his name as a quasi-soloist on 
the programme and either stands in front 
of the orchestra or sits, as Mr. Férir did 
yesterday, in the chair of the concert- 
master. (It was good to see him thus 
modest and regardful of esprit de corps 
in the band, since Mr. Longy, who had a 


Similar part in a later piece, chose to enter 


from the ante-room quite as though (he 
were “the assisting artist’ of the day.)! 
Yet it is still a novel, ingenious and im 
aginative idea to place a personage in, ; 
programmatic symphony or a tone-powrn 
outside it, as it were, the mere spectat» 
and receiver of sensations from what. ‘' 


And, as usta 
when such an idea was born in Berlioz, 


in- | 
also, | 


' 


' this serenade of the mountaineer. 


‘he accomplished” it cur 
music, outside an occasional passage in 
the first moveinent, is net wrought into the 
body and the development of the sym- 
phony. It is a voice that occasionally in- 


terrupts the course of the tone-picturing , 


to utter moody impressions of it and of a}l 
that has gone before or else tinkles and 
murmurs through it, shrinking and remote. 
It was this suggestion of remoteness, of 
tremulous watching and listening, of 
troubling and musing sensations 
upon a restless and imaginative spirit, that 
Mr. Férir drew from Berlioz’s music into 
his playing. If he did not characteriz>o 
Harold, who, after all, is an exceedingly 
Shadowy figure in the symphony, he aid 
characterize with finely graphic sense. 
Berlioz’s remote, sensitive and moody 
looker-on at his tone-picturing. To do so 
was a more remarkable feat of artistry in 
Mr. Férir than the soft, wistful and pene- 
trating tone and the justness and the sen- 
sibility of phrase that were its means. He 
deserved the applause that the audience 
gave him and the unusual warmth tha: 
Dr. Muck showed to him. 


Meanwhile, as independent of Harold as 
of history, the symphony went its way, 
Winning those who heard by its own intrin- 
sic virtue. serlioz had felt and dreamed, 
as well as seen, the Italy in which he had 
dwelt, and he could translate into tones the 
fasting sensations and longings that it 
left within him. He does not refine them 
until they become too subtle like the fancies 
and savors of Wolf’s Italian Serenade. He ts 
not a pompous, patronizing and compla- 
cently moralizing British’ tourist like the 
Elgar of the overture “In Italy.’”’ He does 
not forget Italy for harmonic and instru- 
mental exercise and experiment as Strauss 
is prone to do in his Italian symphony and, 
romantic that he is to the marrow, he es- 
capes the pitfall of a realistic Italy that 


gly. - Harold's 


in play ~ 


| 


’ 
} 


Charpentier and still more Wolf-Ferrari os- | 


tentatious y and joyously digged for them- 
selves. The Italy of the “Harold” sym- 
phony, especially in the march of the pil- 
grims and the herdsman’s serenade, is the 
pure poetic milk of the Italian word in the 
bible of romantic impression distilled into 
tones. The music sings of an Italy poetized 
in actual Vision and sensation and glam- 
ored yet more by recollection and longing. 
Berlioz, whatever the limitations of his in- 
vention and imagination in what the or- 
thodox call “development,’’ could find melo- 


| dies that touch the ear with their intrinsic 
beauty and the imagination with their eX- 
“T’ressive quality. He had not to maintain 
them too long in the second and the third 
episodes of the ‘“‘Harold’’ Symphony and his 
magination played Warmly and his hand 


artfully about them. 


r 
Pime and fashions in music have not 
very 


touched at all, or have touched 
lightly, this. march of the pilgrims and 
They 
have not been so considerate of the. final 
orgy of brigands’’ or, perhaps, of the 


thin. 
_ the “Harold” Symphony that time is making 
| barren. 


' in the Symphony Berlioz has accomplished. 


does sound tame, 


|; Bashes of rhythm. 


| his strokes of delineation. 


4 


‘feverish and changefti) moods and music 


of the first movement, In orgies, 
tonal art,’’ as they ‘say in Germany; has 
sone a long way in excitement 
nerves of ear and imagination 


furies and frenzies of more modern musieé 
When dissonance screams jeeringly at dis. 
sonance, One harmony clutches another, as 
it were, by its squeaking throat, and the 
Orchestra moves in thunders of tone and 
| Perhaps such musie 
iS more delineative than Berlioz’s “orgy’’; 
anyhow it is more nervously titillating and 
racking. At the least behold the ardent 
composer laying on and Sparing not out 
of the full arsenal of his resources and 
with the full strength of his arm. Hear 


Some devoted 


“the 


of the. 
beyond © 
the finale of the ‘‘Harold’”’ symphony. [t- 
beside some of the 


| 


analyst will have already listed them for” 
the universal benefit; 41 b—motiv of lustful 
and brooding frenzy or 63 D (4)—subsidiary~ 


of wild blasphemy against the Saints. 
Therein does the contemporary practice’ 
differ materially from that of Berlioz. For 
whatever the relative tameness of his 
“orgy,’’ he works hjs harmonic and instru- 
mental ‘“‘strokes,”’ chords, juxtapositions, 
transitions and all the rest—and some of 
them are still notably graphic and inven- 
tive—into the voice and the illusion of the 
whole, Therein he is true artist in. tones 
who accomplishes hig effect and yet con- 
ceals the means in the progress and the 
substance of the music. Thereby also he 
escapes the labelling analysts—a misbegot- 


ten brood that the fortunate thirties did not. 
) ve At times in the first movement he . 
iS Similarly artful and illusive, especially — 


know. 


when he is beginning to establish the at- 
mosphere of the Symphony as a whole; but 
when once he has called Harold into tonal | 
being and begins to wander about in: 
“Scenes of melancholy, joy and happiness,’’ | 
the old reproach begins to hold against his 
music that it is fragmentary, feverish and 
The first movement is the spot in 

Yet what “fragments” elsewhere 
Perhaps he stilled his fever as he cagt 
away his thinness in the fulness of his 
workmanship, And what would he not have 
done had he had the range of contemporary 
harmonies to serve his sense of tonal col- 
oring and suggestion. It is not his fault— 
it is the penalty of the everlasting progress 
of music—that some of his harmonies yes-. 
terday sounded by comparison bald and 
meagre. 

The “‘Harold’’ symphony is not long, but | 
the rest of an unusually short concert | 
seemed only supplement to it. Continuing 
his new custom of pieces that shall display 
the talents of one and another of the \ir-— 
tuosi of the orchestra: that are interesting 
in themselves, and that are seldom heard, ” 
Dr. Muck gave Mr. d’Indy’s “Fantasia for’ 
Orchestra and Oboe on French Folk-Tunés’’ 
a Place in the Symphony Concerts, and. 
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Mr. Longy played the _ solo instrument. 
Within recollection, the first oboe has haa 


his concerto at the concerts even as does } 


the first violin and the first ‘cello; but 


the hautboy, heard too long by itself, ceas- | 


es to give pleasure and concertos for it, 

even by illustrious eighteenth-century 

hands, decline quickly into their tedium. 

On the other hand, Mr. d’Indy’s piece— 

ene of the very few from modern hands 

that considers the oboe as a solo instru- 

ment—has its intrinsic interest and charm, 

Whether he heard his folk-tunes from 

peasant lips in the Cévennes, or whether 

he added his: own imagination and inven- | 
tion to scraps of song so heard—a frequent 

happening with folk-music in the concert- 

room, the gentle-voiced air of melanchoiy 

longing and the livelier-voiced air of 
amiable gayety, please the ear, touch the 
fancy and are wrought into an agreeable 
“symphonic pattern with continence of hand, 

fertility of device and suggestion and with 

a scholarship, a fancy and a readiness of 
resource that hide themselves under a 
smiling simplicity. Mr. d'Indy had his 
emotions over his folk-tunes; but like ail 
his feeling and all his expression, they 
were 90 true and ran so deep that they 
keep the spirit of that which kindled them. 
Of a like simplicity seemed Mr. Longy’s ac- 
complishment. Yet in fact it was a very 
subtle and adroit technical skill and a rare 
feeling, to the last shading of a minute 
phrase, for the voice at once suave and 
keen, penetrating and pungent of his in- 
strument. 

Thereafter Brahms’s ‘‘Academic Over- 
ture,’’ wherein he felt his student songs as 
truly as Mr. ‘d’Indy felt his folk-songs 
and wove them as warmly into a symphonic 
piece. The Parisian has the advantage in 
distinction of substance and in finesse of 
treatment. Brahms could not go far in 
recondite handling of his material. If he 
had, it would have lost its savor and— 
what would have been more deplorable— 
its stimulating unlikeness to the rest of 
his music. What could not be done by re- 
flection and artistry, Brahms for once ac- 
complished by sheer gusto. The ‘‘Academic 
Overture’ is a jovial music and Brahms 
who was quite capable of that mood, 
usually kept it off music-paper—perhaps 
with the fear of a ‘“‘reverent’’ public be- 
fore his eyes. Jovial Johannes and wise 
Johannes, too. With like gusto orchestra 
and conductor played him. — H. T., P. 
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Those Innocent Conductors Snanse 


, he. (w/is 
Dr. Muck happens to announce Roparyz’s 

symphony for performance in New ¥Y mK: 
but Mr. Stransky slips it into one of his 
_ programmes for the Philharmonic Society 
a week earlier. Mr.. Damrosch leads in 
Brahms’s first symphony in one of his con- 
certs and straightway. Mr. Stokowski, 
being abuut to visit New York, finds a 
place for it in his programme. And as 
likely as not, Mr. Stransky happens before 
loig aiso to pitch upon it—especially if it 


has stood also upon one of Dr. Mufk's 
lists. Noting these concatenations Of, }in- 
nocent circumstance, Mr. Henderson 
marks shrewdly in The Sun: 


apparently has just one meaning and 
other, namely, that one conductor desi 
to show that he can give a better fr 
formance of the composition than the otl 
Instead of being perfectly certain that 
game people are not going to hear th 
the conductors fervently hope that t 
will. And above all they count on 
presence of the newspaper men, who 
expected to make known to the world 
large, that Conductor B, who directed 
Eroica Symphony on Saturday, did 
much better than Conductor A, who 
it on Thursday. 

“The fact that nothing of this sort 
ever been known to happen, does not ; 
courage these estimable gentlemen at 
The newspaper men do not make ¢ 

parisons. They try to tell how each 
chestra played the work, and let m 
lovers who read the comments draw tl 
own conclusions. But some day, the f 
that one muSician has openly challen 
another to a contest in interpretation, 
soing to be so clear that the commentat®# 
will be forced to make a comparison. 17 
will not be a pleasant occasion for 
commentators, because every man of thee 
knows that comparison is not criticifs! 
and that the authority for the reading 
any composition does not abide 
Stransky, Muck or Damrosch, but in 
work itself.’’ 
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OYMEHONY CONCER? 
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LONGY AND FERIRIN ~ 


OBBLIGATO SOLOS 


cal 


Local Musicians Equal. to Any o/ 
Those Who Have Come 
From Abroad 


By Louis C. Elson 
PROGRAMME: 

Ls ethos en-—Andante from 7th Symphony.’ 
Perlioz—Childe Harold Symphony. 

ISmile Ferir, Viola soloist 
d’'iIndy—Fantasie for Oboe and Orchestru. 

M, Georges Longy, Oboe soloist 

Brahms—Academic Festiv: ul Overture. 


Although the general public will only rus! | 


| to hear an imported soloist, the two loc 
soloists who were heard in this programn 


| terrific tone-picture 


‘intrinsically better than 
| which is the core of the 


hand only this instrume nt or the 
| horn could portray the 


i the revelry of the 


Wére the equals of any that come to ug changed its effect greatly. It was no 
from abroad. Familiarity ought. not, in longer an oboe solo with accompaniment, 
this case, to breed even indifference. ‘put an orchestral work with a beautiful 
The Beethoven movement ts a gem worth Obbligato. The orchestral treatment fitted 
hearing for its own sake, but on this oc- the popular themes charmingly. There 
easion it was played in memory of John) Was considerable brusquerié in some por- 
Chipman Gray. Applause coming after tions, the kettle-drum leading the hurly- 
this would be about like. applauding ay burly. But this was qnite in place in the 
minister’s remarks at a funeral (yet there frankly pleasant music that beamed forth 
was some hand-clapping), and criticism has| from some of the melodies. There was 
nothing to do here either. Nevertheless we| none of the asceticism of D’iIndy in the 
may state. that it was earnestlv and effec-| Composition; he seems to have been,.moved 
tively played, and the consolation of the| bY 2 hearty love of his native folk-themes, 
Trio made an excellent contrast with the| and to have entered entirely into thelr, 
first part of the work. Beethoven never, spirit. | 
gives himself wholly over to despair or| Was Perfection 
morbidness. His was the truly virile na- , 
ture in which hope springs eternal. To And the solo part was Perfection.” It is 
find an error in the programme is some- scarcely necessary to reiterate - iieH: we 
thing entirely unusual. Yet we must State believe M. Longy to be the peer) st aor 
that there is no andante movement in the oboe-player in the world. It 16 a: Haag? ima 
Seventh Symphony. Beethoven fussed a cult instrument adh play wel, She player 
good deal about the tempo of this ape must hold back his breath so constantly 
finally called it ‘‘allegretto.”’ sais hs that he fatigues very soon. But there 
seemetl no trace of difficulty in the finished 
performance of M. Longy. And the rustic 
and pastoral character of this instrument, 
which may be called ‘‘the countryman of 
the orchestra,” was quaintly present -in 
every part of the solo work. Of course M, 
Longy was generously applauded, but we 
doubt if most auditors knew what a mas- 
terpiece of oboe-playing they had heard. 
morbid char: English | /Then the concert ended with Flerr Brahms 
Byron’s hero. Mr, Ferir made the mos t of swt Lange ig Bee dor Rie 
this individualized theme and fully. ; 4 | PORST nee celebrated ver: nUMOt, eee 
served the freat appl. iuse that Yreeted Ber | his working uy of three predeh vert colleges 
both at the beginning and at th zn Peng | songs, ber ane academic Overture, ie ta 
Especially graphic were the brolces 2 ata certainly rar at more Diaytuh Se ae 
of the finale. where the ae Ca cee other work. yl bassoon payed excel? 
brigands les amid | jently in the theme, Was kommt dort | 
The reading was sometimes a littl rer von er Foen and the entire Overvai 
refined, The monks marching to " cin Bae rf erg oO aac ay o tatoo 
singing their Litany, was very eft tive, , ween did not dip too deeply hia i a 
with the combination of harp ‘ ‘e fee ity. 
with which Berlioz wi eee 


managed to repre : 

. | bet | 

© ebay fh of a evgreat Cathedral bell. a |, STMPHO 
these instruments played excellently 


Of course Berlioz’s two chief SVimphonies 
os his Fantastique’ and this “Childe 
Harold.’ While the latter has no such 

as the March to exe- 
cution, the central theme of this work is 
the love- theme 


| ‘Mantastique, 
5 ag . \ 
Che viola is the instrument of melancholy, 


A 


fether. my A) Jo 


Rustie Merriment 


"he seene of rustic merriment, with- 


“Harold ti in Italy” Play ec 
le ‘ine ¢ Ss as 2 atin tied its | 
brought into vivid contrast with the wae | = With Mr Ferir Violis 


rh fe melancholy of Childe Harold, who 
was among, mut Lie Us, Be mer ryv-m: eigricawhp 


| But the reg S i 
“pon the Abrusi, im the tnaie Hae Se D Indy’ Fantasia on French Folk 


| Muck pat “Sigg and iat sai the 


Dr. 


a > . Bs 
of. war, Judgiig by the trense the aor Tunes, With Mr Longy Soloist, 


this social function was by no means zt 
live o'clock tea. It was one of those wild 1 
ede fn of which Berlioz was especially Following the andante from Beetho- 
ge: Bnet was made a culminating ‘‘tour ven’s Seventh Symphony played yester- 
esnecial ae this occasion. A word of day afternoon by the orchestra at the 
wweSvemt PrGske may.. be given to the en~ -17th rehearsal in memory of John Chip 
trance of the Childe Harold theme on flute ) A Et Sk 
and harp, in the first movement. Messrs.’ eS ee ee See see Mgt eden 
Ferir and Holy played this more express- + DEOS aS ete “Harole. th Sima, 
ively than we have ever heard it. , with Mr fFerir solo violist; d’Indy’s 
D’Indy’s Fantasie for oboe was a reve. tantasia for oboe on French Folk Tunes 
lation. We have heard it in Boston before, 7 With Mr Longy and Brahms’ Academic 
but never with its orchestral accompani- “Festival Overture. | 
ment. The orchestral guise of the work Considering that Berlioz’ symphony 


was written 80 years ago, it is amazing 





music. None but an 
man and genius coul 

usical realism in this manner, could 
have projected so intimate a relation 
between life and music¢c in the year 1834; 
a realism which to the classicists must 


have been preposterous. Like Liszt, his ; 


great successor, Berlioz left autobio- 
graphical data on every page of his 
scores. How theatricalism, extrava~ 
gance, morbidity, all phases of the new 
romanticism, beckoned to him. How 
easily he was obsessed with an idea, 
which grows tedious in its repetition, 
as in the episode, “The March of the 
Pilgrims.’ If there is emptiness of 


thought, as in the last movement, noisy 


instrumentation nevertheless shields it 


“have conceived | 
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ately mad- |) 
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\“Wexall Wiha 02 fr 
Ferir and Longy in Generous, 


Artistic Rivalry with the | 
Viola and the Oboe. 


dective, and the treatment of it brings | 
| |out the individuality and the finesse of. 
| | the composer as harmonist» and orches-/ 
_|trator. The treatment of the dance tune | 
_ {that ‘follows is more common, no doubt | 
designedly primitive, to portray in tones) 
the rustic spirit. While the Fantasia in’ 
interesting 4nd much more than a pot- 
pourr!, it is not to be counted as a work - 
| of art among the leading works of the 
composer, The version for oboe and 
piano had already been played here by’ 
Messrs. Longy and Gebhard; also by 


Messrs. Longy and d’Indvy. 


orgies of the brigands could not have yee | It ts doubtful whether the young in- 
this country read “Childe Harold” to-. 


greatly endangered innocence. he’. “fe A ae 
Berlioz found a closer kinsman than a By PHILIP HALE. : fees op en “Don Juan.” It would be F . A A ‘ ; 
re or : _ . 
The 17th public rehearsal of the Bos-| he bonbeni ee, They be sll erir an Ongy Show 


brother in Byron. ichiky diary of a 

| h rit of som i | 

English poet in the sp e of its | then the better understand the Ro- 
ton Symphony Orchestfa, Dr. Karl) manticism of the Thirties and inciden- 


'with variety.and vivacity of sound. The 
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‘pages might have been his. Byron 
wrote: “I always wake in actual despair 
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and despondency, in all respects, even 
of that which pleased me over night. 
In England, five years ago, I had the 
same kind of hypochondria, but accom- 
panied with so violent a thirst that I 
have drank as many as 15 bottles of 
soda water in one night after going to 


} 

Muck, conductor, took place yesterday | 

afternoon in Symphony Hall. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 

Beethoven, c i 

Andante from the Seventh Symphony | 


In memoriam: John Chipman Gray. 
“YWarold in Italy 


| tally, the musie of Hector Berlioz before | 
'he became Virgilian in his composi- | 
tions and a follower of Gluck One| 
| reading his extravagant memoirs and 
| hearing the ‘‘Wantastic” symphony avid 
“Harold in Italy” may smile at ha 


Virtuosity With 
Orchestra 


| 


'Wildness of his idea 


Viola solo by Emile Ferir. S, but there is no 


bed, and been still thirsty strik- 
d’Indy....Fantasia for oboe and orchestra 


ing off the necks of bottles from mere ; ; 

impatience.’”’ Beyle, a shrewd observer, on French folk tunes. First time 

who lived with Byron for a time, says vba gn po nal ae 

thet ¢ 9 xeorges | Vy; e. 

perso Seneat "in SEL’ treat po Se Brahms.......Academic Festival Overture 

tiful things he became sublime.” Fortunate, thrice fortunate is the or- 
Byron’s poems possessed a reasonable| Chestra that numbers among its mem- 
attraction for Berlioz. His “Childe| bers such artists as Mr. Ferir and Mr. 
Harold’’ might have been a prophetic} Longy! The two are masters of their 

a Si tid Tod dag mee b instruments. Their technical = skill 
I StNS? | wamsae | : “pressi : h 

in melancholy or exuberance of spirit. dA aeleegl Age a ada pba _ Phemies to entreating voices.” We 
The-adagio, mourning theme of the solo| COMPoser's thoughts. As was ee hev _ tess impressionable, perhaps a certs, with Mr L 

viola (Harold), an instrument beloved by| 0! a celebrated European virtuoso, 1e) _ greater the pity. Inferior pe The | , “ir. Longy, first oboe of 

would “die for a phrase’; not in cold 48 in strange -imaginat: oS earold”. the orchestra, for the soloist, and 


paris, is pee OF ene peau its 1 afl : ination to t} sik 
song throughout is expressive. arring| academic blood, but with soul allame. | i tastie’ sg . feri eh ce yar ic’ 
- P | tastic lite eae inferior in beauty Brahms Academic” Overture made' 
t is to many pages of the programme proper of the public .re-. 


the orchestral portion of the serenade fj} jt was a pleas : rester-| : | iLi 
- Was a pleasure to hear them yes e : ‘and nobility a 
yn rene tap to his = whic’ day in generous rivalry, not rsaahrsro end} /| the ‘Romeo “it Juliet’ 
ul folk music, fresh and spon- in self-glorification, but for the perfect)| ‘Symphony ig Aa sa ~ music, the: hearsal 
faneous, the music of Harold is among exposition of music that commanded | lis over 80 Yaheas ea Te now that it’ 1... ai the Boston Symphony Or-. 
'cinating work. There a& singularly fas- enestra, yesterday afternoon in Sym- | 
7 x. cre are fine moments’ phony Hall. As a prelude to this pro- | 


th > convincing ; 
en anost convincing of the work, ro- their respect and affection. 
arpeggii in harmonies, fan | iin the first , aS 
‘color. delineative in /1888 was performed at the end of that | the themes oad teat although one of °ramm lj | 
Although written at the suggestion of }year at a Lamoureux concert when Al- | that Offenbach ¢ 16 hearer to suspect, > me, aid m1 memory of John Chip- | 
Paganini, who owned a rare Stradi- | bert Weiss was the oboist. He was for from it. The Pisa, his ‘Voici le Sabre’ Man Gray, the 
varius viola, it was to Berlioz’ credit | twe seasons a member of the Boston | still work + srim march, with hymn 
1 acy edie pi part to portray char- | Symphony Orchestra. Intending to re- | the Semnainine Curious spell. 
with tonal vest mat he pga Me Wore omer from Paris in the fall of 1898 ne of the towering genius cea i ae. 
played it with an artist’s se ab eda went down on the Bourgogne, outwar | Dr. Muck gave OTHERS’ DEBT TO BERLI 
only of beauty of tone and style, but of bound from New York with his col- reading of “if peg .% supremely romantic RLIOZ 
its emotional import. Dr Muck inter- ;!eagues, Pourteau, the incomparable led the pasties. romantic music, ang 4 _ performance of a representative 
preted the work brilliantly, with due |; Clarionetist, and Jacquet, the excellent Overture in a 2a 7 “he “Academie” ‘Work of Berlioz is always interesting 
bs poked and artificiality where appro- || flutist of the orchestra. remembering j ve ae fashion, as one1?fOr many reasons. First of all, there 
“oe 9 D’Indy’s love of nature is well known. days and ninhte ully his university, “9S yesterday the youth and the slow- 
me oil Be aeheteiy te ee be enjoyed too || It has inspired several of his composi- There will be. , Ing’ romanticism of this Symphony after 
tery of breath ih dein § Boh ayy pangs tions. The mountains of the Cevennes, The program bie Minden on next weelks, Byron, which is as youthful today, or 
and in all that constitutes enti invisihale 8 especially dear to him, are often barren fi clude these oveheatrat w ni “¢ will in-( More So, than the day when it was 
ee: ain Ph edn op Upon the oboe, ite ep eben py = hei fb 5 ie Binet Natal Symphony in B mony fia gh Foden setae ae a is the remarkable 
: a nochromatie in- jj 4in austerity . a ‘our T > eat Sen o ae STOWS upon one 
te tei ee a unique position in jj] austerity that goes hand in hand with thane): Wena (after Boecklin’s = listens and the Pages of the iia “ag 
tating: caaihuniie tiie ne has in- |} the noble reserve found in other works Miss Elena Garhavas te to “Oberon.” Dy—the sense of the thoughtlessness of 
of. Cevennes, his fie ped © pcos by him. A collector of folk tunes, he songs with orch t will sing these Berlioz in anticipating so many wells 
music is rugged in character ugvar.| 22s used in this Fantasia some that are Wonne der Wahenut ra: Beethoven, “meaning composers who were to come 
inished. often elemental in its folk like- || Characteristic, this one melancholy, an- Leldvoll. Die Himmal Freudvoll und after him, —How Tschaikowsky and 
neee. aes WHE tunes: are cnaarie im. other gay, with a galety that ia notcare: Retiedi” soy nk. Seine ruehmen des nearly all of the Russians availe 
ie emselves, and the treatment of them |less, reckless, but with the thought of wird mein Schlumm Shin wumerieiser | themselves of’ ‘this music! How com~ 
forianenc Se ca irc beak The per- |the reaction that comes afterwards... Of Auf dem Kirchhofe er, Wir Wandelten, posers even so Widely apart as Claas 
merry with college epirts. pdb pong th _|the themes employed, the first has the : | _ Franck and Richard Strauss find them. 
| oh lel a Ss an. j most marked beauty, objective and sub- | at artic “selves indebted ‘to. him! It is not al- 
| aise ways easy to distinguish the origina) 


, doubt of the man’s Sincerity in his; tf 
music. Henley spoke of the modern |: 


BY OLIN DOWN 
| clement in Romanticism that came from sh 


yr om ss sé 7 , ‘ ra nn 
we Shit as an “absurd and Kariote ‘oom. Berlioz Childe Harold Symphony, 
LOT yf y é aj ¥ v ‘ , ’ j ae . . 
n of vulgarity and terror, eyni.. With Mr. Ferir, first violist of, the 


'cism and passion tise | 
ldecenne? ssion, truculence and in- ‘orchestra. f 
| decency. The brigands in their orgies » tor the solo viola Part; a 


Ww a a ba i . .| . ¢ { A ‘ 
 sthe ta Aes to Berlioz, but in 1915 Fantasia on French folk tunes for 
oe forty burseh nna do ahi ‘seem to! Oboe and orchestra by d’Indy, per 
eee ena reply with.blas¢ form . ‘ ‘i 
7 ed for the first ti 
ne at these con- 
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mantic, characterizi ¢ ‘ : : , 
: terizing and, as in the | Vincent d’Indy’s Fantasia composed in 
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Mr. Longy, a master, not only of his 
instrument, but his art, was less for- 
tunate than Mr. Ferir in his vehicle 
for interpretation. D’Indy’s Fantasia is 


Dr. Muck has taken out Korngold’s |JCK, Conductor. 
symphonietta, \ Ln gh once -have been 
played on the 18th programme, March 
2% and 27, for "he: finds’ that it is impos- 
sible to prepare the work at that time. 
He will *play it instead on April 9 and 1? (CK yt 
10. Borodin’s symphony. in B-minor No. _) . 
2 will ‘he vlayea tnstta@ of the Korn: 
gold work. Pest whet. 1 /*S- 
D’Indy Fantasy for Oboe 


‘cH 27, AT 8 P.M. 


evidently not among his great works.. 
The introduction; it ig true, is beauti- 
‘ful and the first phrases intoned by Mr. 
‘Longy were enough to betray the great 
‘artist, but as a whole the Fantasia is 
| uninteresting. ass anes too often 
-+ takes the place of inspiration. The 
composer is heard alternately as a gifted 
| harmenist and a man who builds his 
ba hee musical edifice with pain and labor. 
ne The flash of creative forces does not 
PM ein come. It is for the most part a dry 
ee spillty love: the applause, which was _ pro- 
) longed, was for the player, not the com- 

position. \ (e 
The performance of Brahms’ vigorous 
overture, which a collegian in America 
ean understand.as readily as his col- 
league in Europe, was as lusty as vig- 


: orous and wholesome as possible. 
of. his: music, iteelf,| .—_——_—___—____ 7 eaachi : 
ul of Berlioz’ compo-| of i there was a quasi-novelty in Vincent NE POEMS for OrcHESTRA (after 


\sitions. You may write music accord-| : d’Indy’s Fantasy on French Folk-Tunes, 

ng toa y set. of rules that you please. | | 1s op. 31, for oboe and _ orchestra, nein Boston) 
ter ree Sery. Tile On Your) |. played by Georges Longy, first oboist 

t ¢ per. The result will not i . 

Be hie wen va signee of the orchestra. This d’Indy work 
Pereira C partiva wie is_ brief and therefore agreeable.;ONGS with ORCHESTRA 
Rh aGaE GF the wtandarter of When this noted Schola Cantorum pro- ser wird mein Schlummer 

4a, good end bad in melody writ- fessor writes short pieces the results are elten, wir Swei 
ing will say something. It is the in- generally attractive, for then he does<xirchhofe 
be nee. m oe et B ikea! out. nee not ee a chance to become boresome, 
BM tray Wide hincallc cee on a e does almost without exception in vee ane ar 
mein is compositions in the large forms. This RE to the Opera, als 
Oe ae es 3 | fantasy is beautifully scored, the har- 
ir, Ferir's Solo Wort | monies are subtly contrived and the 
is chen ane be thie 1 - ce whole piece is really enjoyable. M. 
to Dr. Muck and Mr..F, | nee ET Be ge Longy played it delightfully, with musi- 1 ist: 
2 ar, Mi ick read eC. ed rer an Nii fish a Hae f ie f . —_ clanly phrasing and as much variety as 
mit able a ppreciation for nuances.) tee eae can be gotten from an oboe, albeit his 
olor: and rhythm, and feeling for the : | 1 | er tone is not what it was a half dozen GERHARDT 
years ago and at times sounds more like 
an English horn. He was given a fine 
ch oan aaa this 28 (ey reception and applauded both by the 
aa a: Pee oat al S| ae audience and his colleagues in the or- 
pith, hey: oa) ae chestra. A. W. K. 


Two of the greatest melodists that the 
world has known contributed the major 
—— - the — sia ye concert 
of the Boston Symphony at Carnegie 
Hall, on Saturday afternoon, March 20 Tate. 
Schubert, with his C Major Symphony 
and Dvorak his “Carnival” Overture, Op. yy in B minor. No. 2 
92. Dr. Muck and his men played these 
works in the manner which one expects 
from a first-class orchestral body. It 
would, however, be too much to say that 
Dr. Muck is at his best in Bohemian ONGS with ORCHESTRA 
music like this Dvorak overture, norr Wehmut 
were his tempi in the symphony, espe- und leidvoll 
cially the quick pace at which the An- el riihmen des Ewigen Ehre 
dante was played, beyond cavilling. 
Apart from the two symphonic works 
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INFORMATION OBSCURED 


from the imitation. ‘The Vistener rubs 
his eyes, as old favorites, scarcely dis- 


guised, appears. ‘‘What! Thou too!” 


. Perhaps the most wonderful pages of 
the “Childe WHarold’’ symphony are 
those which record impressions of na- 
ture. We do not know of anyone who 
has painted Italy in tones as Berlioz | 
painted her more than half a century | 
ago. One of the most delightful pages — 
in all symphonic music is that in which 
Berlioz’ mountaineer of the Abruzzi 
serenades his mistress. The composer 
has drawn Italy as remarkably and 
colorfully as d@’Annunzio had drawn 
her in his poems and prose works. He 


has mirrored her imperishably in his 
? 


score. 


Berlioz strikes one afresh, even when 
he is most hampered by the conditions 
of his time. There is the vigor and 
apparent irregularity of his rhythms and 
phrase lengths. These irregularities of 
design—how cunningly they are ordered, 
how boldly and successfully do they 
avoid the obvious. Berlioz’ instrumen- 


{ 
‘tation is too old a topic to discuss now. 
'His harmony will yet yet be discussed 


for many a day. There are still many 
who claim as a part of his novelty 
his actual clumsiness in composition! 
Would that other composers might be- 
come ,tarred with the same pitch. Not 
only was Berlioz writing revolutionary 
progressions and dramatic recitative 
that had hardly been hitherto existent 
in the symphony; he was inventing 
what appears to have been absolutely 
new. His imagination and creative 
energy were unquenchable, and that 
imagination led him to strike off by 


dozens ideas that were surely unheard | 


of before his time. 


But after all, music is not a matter | 
of chords, however interesting they may : 


be; nor of instrumentation, however 
clever it may be. Musical content has 
as yet been uncaught by the scientist 
and analyst. It is an inner life, even 
finer than that of his music itself, 
which is the soul of Berliez’ compo- 


gitions. You may write music accord- 


ing to any set of ruies that you please. 
You may follow every rule on your 
sheet of paper. The result will not 


necessarily be music. You may violate ' 


all of these rules, and a motive which 
|conforms to none of the standards of 


what is good and bad in melody writ- | 


Bf dramatic result. Dr, Muck’s tempi 


in this movement were unusually moder- 
ate, but how much was said and what an 
‘epitome of irony and bombast and ban- 
ality, deliberately contrived Was this 
movement. The music is more than 
violent; it is, indeed, blasphemous. It 
is perhaps less subtle than, say, the 
‘‘Mephistofeles’”’ movement of Liszt’s 
“Raust’? symphony, but it is not less 
terrible. 

Then there was Mr. Ferir’s wonderful 
viola playing. It still haunts the ears. 
It would have made beautiful and mem- 
orable music of far less inherent worth 
than that which Berlioz has given his 
solo instrument. A performance beyond 
price or ‘adequate praise. And’ there 
are those who claim that Berlioz was 
not a tmelodist! The first three move- 


/'ments of the Harold symphony are all 


melody of the most poetic cast and Mr. 
Ferir’s viola playing was romanticism 
itself. 

Mr. Longy, a master, not only of his 
instrument, but his art, was less for- 
tunate than Mr. Ferir in his vehicle 
for interpretation. D'Indy’s Fantasia is 
evidently not among his great works. 
The introduction; it is true, is beauti- 
ful and the first phrases intoned by Mr. 
lLongy were enough to betray the great 
artist, but as a whole the Fantasia is 
uninteresting. Workmanship too often 


composer is heard alternately as a gifted 
harmonist and a man who builds his 
musical edifice with pain and labor. 
The flash of creative forces does not 
come. It is for the most part a dry 
love: the applause, which was pro- 
longed, was for the player, not the com- 
position. 

The performance of Brahms’ vigorous 
overture. which a collegian in America 
can understand._as readily as his col- 
league in Europe, was as lusty as vig- 
orous and wholesome as possible. 
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‘The Symphony Orchestra will give no 
concert in Bostoh the coming week, as 
it is making its fifth and last Southern 
trip of the season. In_ Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore and Brooklyn, 


Beatrice Harrison, the English violon- 
cellist, will be ‘the soleist, playing 
Tschaikowsky’s variations on a Rococo 
theme in all cities. Beyond the fact 
that Mr. Ferir will play the solo viola 
in Berlioz’s ‘“‘Harold in Italy’? in New 
York Thursday evening, March 18, and 
Mr. Longy will play. the solo oboe in 
d’Indy’s fantasy for oboe and orches- 
tra Saturday afternoon, March 20, there 
will be no soloist in that city. 

Dr. Muck has taken out Korngold’s 
symphonietta, which was to have beei 
played on the 18th programme, March 
26 and 27, for he finds that it is impos- 
sible to prepare the work at that time. 
He will ‘play it instead on April 9 and 
10. Borodin’s symphony in B-minor No. 
2 will be played instead of the Korn- 
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Two of the greatest melodists that the 
world has known contributed the major~ 
ihe ve of the final New York concert 
of the Boston Symphony at Carnegie »- 
Hall, on Saturday afternoon, March 20 VANUHTe. 


Schubert, with his C Major 


Symphony 


and Dvorak his “Carnival” Overture, Op. yy jy p minor. No. 2 
Dr. Muck and his men played these 
works in the manner which one expects 


92. 


from a first-class orchestral body. 
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would, however, be too much to say that 

Muck is at his best in Bohemian ONGS with ORCHESTRA 

music like this Dvorak overture, no1 

were his tempi in the symphony, espe- und leidvoll 

cially the quick pace at which the An- el rtihmen des Ewigen Ehre 

dante was played, beyond cavilling. 
Apart from the two symphonic works 

there was a quasi-novelty in Vincent NE POEMS for ORCHESTRA (after 


Dr. 


d’Indy’s Fantasy on French Folk-Tunes, 


op. 


played by Georges Longy, first oboist 


of 
is 


31, for oboe and_ orchestra, 


the orchestra. This d’Indy work 
brief and _ therefore agreeable. 


‘r Wehmut 


nein Boston) 


‘SONGS with ORCHESTRA 


When this noted Schola Cantorum pro- ser wird mein Schlummer 
fessor writes short pieces the results are elten, wir Swei 


{ng will say something. It is the in- | 
tense modernity of Berlioz’ spirit, and | 
his wonderfully sensative perceptions 
'of beauty that ‘keep him alive and will | 
keep him alive for long. | 


Mr. Ferir’s Solo Work 


Much of the effect made by this m1 
‘was due to Dr. Muck and Mr. F, 
Dr. Muck read the work with an 
'“mirable appreciation for nuances « 
color and rhythm, and feeling for the ; 
delicate instrumental timbres in whicl'' 
Berlioz delights. 

And for. once the last movement wa@, 
interpreted by.a conductor who ae 
not think that speed and noise insur 


generally attractive, for then he does <irchhofe 

not have a chance to become boresome, 

as he does almost without exception in 

his compositions in the large forms. This RE to the Opera, “Oberon” 

fantasy is beautifully scored, the har- 

monies are subtly contrived and the —— 

whole piece is really enjoyable. M. 

Longy played it delightfully, with musi- 

clanly phrasing and as much variety as 

rae be — ae an oboe, albeit his 
ne 1s not what it was a half dozen 

years ago and at times sounds more like GERMAROT 

an English horn. He was given a fine 

reception and applauded both by the 


audience and his colleagues in the or- 
chestra. A. W. K. 
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his eyes, as old favorites, 

guised, appears. ‘‘What! Thou too!” 
- Perhaps the most wonderful pages of 
the “Childe Harold’” symphony are 
those which record impressions of na- 
ture. We do not know of anyone who 
has painted Italy in tones as Berlioz 
painted her more than half a century 
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ago. One of the most delightful pages ° 


in all symphonic music is that in which 
Berlioz’ mountaineer of the 
serenades his mistress. 
has drawn Italy as remarkably 
colorfully as d@’Annunzio had drawn 
her in his poems and prose works. He 
bas mirrored her imperishably in his 
score. 


Berlioz strikes one afresh, even when 
he is most hampered by the conditions 
of his time. There is the vigor and 
apparent irregularity of his rhythms and 
phrase lengths. These irregularities of 
design—how cunningly they are ordered, 
how boldly and successfully do they 
avoid the obvious. Berlioz’ instrumen- 
‘tation is too old a topic to discuss now. 
‘His harmony will yet yet be discussed 
for many a day. There are still many 
who claim as a part of his novelty 
his actual clumsiness in composition! 
Would that other composers might be- 
come ,tarred with the same pitch. Not 
only was Berlioz writing revolutionary 
progressions and dramatic recitative 
that had hardly been hitherto existent 
in the symphony; he was inventing 
what appears to have been absolutely 
new. His imagination and creative 
energy were unquenchable, and that 
imagination led him to strike off by 
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But after all, music is not a matter | 
of chords, however interesting they may | 
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in this movement were unusually moder- 


ate, but how much was said and what an 
epitome of irony and bombast and ban- 


ality, deliberately contrived Was this 
movement. The music is more than 
violent; it is, indeed, blasphemous. It 
is perhaps less subtle than, say, the 


‘‘Mephistofeles’’ movement of LisZt’s 
“FRaust’? symphony, but it is not less 
terrible. 


Then there was Mr. Ferir’s wonderful 
viola playing. It still haunts the ears. 
It would have made beautiful and mem- 
orable music of far less inherent worth 
than that which Berlioz has given his 
solo instrument. A performance beyond 
price or ‘adequate praise. And’ there 
are those who claim that Berlioz was 
not a tmelodist! The first three move- 
ments of the Harold symphony are all 
melody of the most poetic cast and Mr. 
Ferir’s viola playing was romanticism 
itself. 

Mr. Longy, a master, not only of his 
instrument, but his art, was less for- 
tunate than Mr. Ferir in his vehicle 
for interpretation. D’Indy’s Fantasia is 
evidently not among his great works. 
The introduction; it is true, is beauti- 
ful and the first phrases intoned by Mr. 
Longy were enough to betray the great 
artist, but as a whole the Fantasia is 
Workmanship too often 
inspiration. 
composer is heard alternately as a gifted 
harmonist and a man who builds his 
musical edifice with pain and labor. 
The fiash of creative forces does not 
come. It is for the most part a dry 
love: the applause, which was pro- 
longed, was for the player, not the com- 
position. 

The performance of Brahms’ vigorous 
overture, which a collegian in America 
ean understand._as readily as his col- 
league in Europe, was as lusty as vig- 
orous and wholesome as possible. 
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2 will be played instead of the Korn- | Se 
mt, 
Two of the greatest melodists that the f Sia 
Hall, on Saturday afternoon, March 20 i) bie 
works in the manner which one expects 


from a first-class orchestral body. It | oe 
would, however, be too much to say that | tC wos 
Dr. Muck is at his best in Bohemian ONGS with ORCHESTRA hn 
music like this Dvorak overture, norr Wehmut | im, ae Atle Ea 


were his tempi in the symphony, espe- und leidvoll 
cially the quick pace at which the An- e} riihmen des Ewigen Ehre 
dante was played, beyond cavilling. 
Apart from the two symphonic works 
there was a quasi-novelty in Vincent NE POEMS for ORCHESTRA (after 
d’Indy’s Fantasy on French Folk-Tunes, 
op. 351, for oboe and_ orchestra, nein Boston) 
played by Georges Longy, first oboist 
of the orchestra. This d’Indy work 
is brief and _ therefore agreeable. }ONGS with ORCHESTRA 
When this noted Schola Cantorum pro- ser wird mein Schlummer | | 
fessor writes short pieces the results are elten, wir Swei fie 


= _ 
Es ae PS. 


generally attractive, for then he does<irchhofe 

not have a chance to become boresome, 

as he does almost without exception in 

his compositions in the large forms. This RE to the Opera, “Oberon” 


fantasy is beautifully scored, the har- 
monies are 
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: subtly contrived and the ———————— 
whole piece is really enjoyable. M. 
Longy played it delightfully, with musi- 
clanly phrasing and as much variety as 
te be — — an oboe, albeit his 
ne 1s not what it was a half dozen 
years ago and at times sounds more like GERMARL T 
an English horn. He was given a fine 


loist: 


a RE I 








reception and applauded both by the 
audience and his colleagues in the or- 


A. W. K. 


chestra. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1914--15. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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AVI. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 27, AT8 P.M. 


Programuye. 


BORODIN, SYMPHONY No. 2, in B minor. 


I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Molto vivo. 
III. Andante. 
IV, Allegro. 


BEETHOVEN, THREE SONGS with ORCHESTRA 


a) Wonne der wehmut, op. 83, No. 1. 

6) Freudvoll und leidvoll, from the music to Goethe’s 
‘Ky mont,’’ op. 84. 

c) Die Ehte Gottes in der natur, op. 48, No. 4. 
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FOUR TONE POEMS for FuLL ORCHESTRA (after 
Boecklin), op. 128. 
I. The Hermit fiddling, before the Statue of the Madonna. 
II. Sport of the Waves. 
III. The Island of the Dead. 
IV. Bacchanale. 
(First timein Boston) 
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BRAHMS, THREE SONGS with ORCHESTRA 


a) Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer, op. 105, No. 2. 
6) Wir wandelten, wir Swei, op. 96, No. 2. 
c) Auf dem Kircnhhole, op. 105. No. 4. 


OVERTURE to the Opera, ‘‘Oberon” 
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Soloist. 


Miss ELENA GERHARDT 
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(From a New Photograph by Hall) 


Elena Gerhardt 
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FRESH MUSIC FROM REGER AND 
BORODIN 


The Bavarian’s Interesting Tone-Poems 
in His New Spirit and Manner — The 
Russian’s Pictorial and Opera-Like 
Symphony—Miss Gerhardt Betters Her 
Singing—The Overture to “Oberon” and 
a Feat 


LEASURE of many sorts—and not 

one arduous—was plentiful at the 

Symphony ‘Concert | of yesterday 

afternoon, when as usual, after a 
fortnightly interval, the audience seemed 
especially warm toward Dr. Muck at his 
first coming to the stage. Orchestra and 
conductor were in form 48S, according to 
some ears, they are not always aiter 
their monthly journeys Southward and be- 
yond questioning their playing of: Weber's 
overture to his opera of “Oberon’’ was a 
feat of virtuosity that they only in Amer- 
ican concert-rooms can achieve. The gos- 
sips say that the celebrated chord separat- 
ing the introduction from the main body 
of the overture haunts the imagination of 
conductors. They hear in vision the per- 
fect unanimity, precision, edgelessness and 
fire with which they would have their or- 
chestras accomplish this tenal and dramatic 
stroke. Dr. Muck and the men came as 
near to these perfections as mortals may. 
In a single and instant flash, the chord 
clove the air and, familiar as it is, set the 
audience quivering, even as ninety years 
ago the first hearers of ‘““Oberon’”’ may 
have stirred to it. The horns may not be 
quite the best of the choirs of the orches- 
tra, but their tone, through the long intro: 
duction, summoned the solden and suffused 
beauty of Weber's romantic song. 

Orchestra and conductor struck tonal and 
rhythmic fire through the glowing and 
mounting course and the changeful and 
eraphic eloquence of the rest of the over- 
ture. It remains still a masterpiece of ro- 
mantic music: yet, with all the glories ot 
the performance, it was good to have done 
for the season with Weber's three over- 
tures and it is permissible to hope that for 
a year at least they may not return to the 
Symphony Concerts. Dr. Muck seems over- 
disposed to go an annual round of classic 
overtures for the closing number of his 
programmes as though they were a conver- 
tional and inevitable finale like the pot- 
pourri that usually closes an operetta. so 
doing, he overlooks more than one over- 
ture, ancient, modern and e@ntemporary, 
that has gone too long unheard and unillu- 


mined by his hand. 


—_ 


In the overture to “Oberon,” Dr. Muck 
was operatic conductor again, campassins 
atmosphere and mystery out of the song 


“of the horns and@iling the rest of the piece 
with the glow and the glamor, the diversity 
and the impetuosity of romantic action that 


the opera itself, unless so animated and | 
transfigured, hardly yields. He was intrin- | 
sically operatic conductor again in Boro ns: 
symphony in B minor that he has now re-’. 
vived, even as he first made it known to tie 
public of the concerts. Not even Hinde 
himself was more frugal with his m | 
than these Russians—Borodin and Mous> 
sorgsky certainly and presumably not a few _ 
of the rest. If they began the compositio hed 
of an opera and then abandoned it; if they 
labored at a ballet only to have the pro- 
ducing theatre shy at it; if they so much 
as sketched a song and then af it by, . 
sooner or later they utilized the musi¢, 
for some new purpose. _Like Handel 
they tempt the hearer to~an unmitigated 
cynicism over the-graphic power of music 
when they mate the same tones to very 
different words and use them to very dif- 
ferent purpose. Yet the music of Borodin 
remains often as intrinsically pictorial in 
the symphony as it was destined to be in 
the opera for which it was composed. It 
has even its operatic kinships. Out of the 
anale rise the great forms of the barbari¢_ 
boyards pompously feasting as they feast 
under their wooden and painted walls in a 
scene of Moussorgsky’s “Khovantschina’’; 
clarinet, harp and horn have no sooner be- 
gun the plaintive, exotic and quasi-oriental 
song of the slow movement than the eye 
sees the minstrels that hymn more than 
one prince in Rimsky-Korsakoft’s operas} 
the recurring theme, the broad expansions,’ 
the rugged tonal pomps of the first move- 
ment recall one and another scene of state- | 
ly ceremony in Russian musiec-drama. (nly 
the scherzo seems quite self-contained, as 
becomes a movement in a symphony F 
formally continent as this of Borodin. 

The virtues and shortcomings of th 
music alike accord with its original pic 
torial purpose in an opera of old Russta 
like “Prince Igor’ that ‘we are to hear 
next autumn, The repetitions may empha . 
size the action upon the stage; the occa- 
sional thinness may be as veils lifted upon 
the course of the music-drama; the alte 
nation of melodic material rather than the 
orthodox development and interweaving of 
it may be due in measure to the original, 
dramatic purpose of the music as well as, 
to the familiar abstentions—and also limi- 
tations—of the Russian nationalists. Per 
contra, the richness and diversity of 
30rodin’s harmonie and instrumental color; 
the force of his rhythms, the saliency, the | 
individuality and the atmospheric sugges- 
tion of his melodies may all have their™ 
source, not only in him but in the original 
operatic pnurpose of the music. -Above all, 
it is a rugged and full-voiced symphony, } 
changeful as the Slav temperament, now | 
of ‘barbaric and iterated force, ‘now of 
insinuating Oriental suggestion—a music \ 
different from that with which in essence” 
the Western World has been content these 
hundred years. The power.of Borodin, tre 
Russian, has its occasional kinship with 





_the power of Sibelius the Finn. To both,. 


“since they are rugged and strange and 
colorful, we Americans, béing none of ch 
three, lend a ling and approving ear. 


In a sense Reger had the lion’s share of 
the rest of the concert; since not only had 
he written his own four tone-poems ‘‘after’’ 


familiar pictures by Boecklin; but he had | 
scored for orchestra the three songs of . 


Brahms that Miss Gerhardt sang. Per- 
haps Reger, being often heavy-handed and 
involved in his own scoring, is not ex- 
actly the man that most of us would 
choose to give songs light, clear 
elastic instrumental vesture. Nor has 
he any very obvious’ kinship with the 
Brahms of the grave or playful, the 
homely or the introspective, the quietly 
longing or the glowingly contemplative 
lyrics that fill his song-books and disclose 
his most human side. Reger is self-con- 
tained and singular; he suffices unto him- 
self; he does not overflow with diverse 
human sympathies and impulses. His feet 
/ are well-planted on this firm set earth and 
especially upon the terrain of musical 
knowledge and resource. Only in his 
capacity for ‘‘head-work’’ in the art of 
composition and in his devotion to ‘‘abso- 
lute’’ music is he to be likened to Brahms. 
By “head-work’’ and a hand that the 
broadening and the softening years seem to 
be making lighter and more elastic, he 
Scored these songs and only once and again 
‘did he lay upon them a heavier and a 
more intricate orchestral garment than 
they can fittingly and persuasively bear. 
He is even capable of the finely attuned 
violin part that he devises for ‘Wir 
Wandelten.’’ Yet Mr. 
wise for three of Beethoven’s songs that 
Miss Gerhardt also sang considerably ex- 
celled him. 

In all these pieces the singer did not 
always rise to her best capabilities; but 
she was nearer to them than she was in 
much of her singing in her concert in Bos- 
ton with Miss Harrison a few weeks ago 
Clearly Miss Gerhardt is not at the top 
of her vocal form; she failed once 
again to fulfil her clear 
tones; and not always did wisdom guide 
that will. Perhaps much journeying and 
one or another intimate irritation have 
dimmed her spirit and clouded her powers. 


Her upper notes were sometimes neither | 


Steady nor full; and some of her intervals 
were hardly clean and sure progression from 
tone to tone. On the other hand, her middle 
voice often regained its old limidity, radi- 


ance and melting’ softness and more than 
warmth and | 
phrase after phrase as 


Once she proved anew her 
dusciousness of 
/ they flowed into the longs unbroken and 
‘artfully curving line of her sustained song. 
Then, as in Beethoven’s ‘‘Wonne der 
Wehmut” and in Brahms’s “Wir Wandci- 
ten,’’ she was the Gerhardt of rare tonal 
beauty and of rare fineness of feeling in 
songs of contemplative and introspective 
sentiment. Singer, song and _ sensation 


and | 


Nikisch doing like- ' 


and | 
intent with her | 


were as one. She brought unexpected 
sweep of line and» breadth of phrase to 
Beethoven’s stark: and far-flung ‘song of 
the universe praising its Maker; but she 
was not so fortunate, perhaps because of 
the blows of Reger’s orchestra, in Brahms’s 
storm-tossed song of the churchyard. WNo 
more did ‘‘Freudvoll and Leidvoll’ quite 
sparkle out of itself; but the poignant and 
foredoomed longing of Brahms’s ‘‘Immer 
Leister’’—a bitter and ironic little tragedy 
of suggestion—spoke out of her tones. 
Yesterday Miss Gerhardt neared justice to 
herself and the full pleasure that her 
audiences expect from her. This evening 
she may quite achieve them. 


Reger’s four tone-poems were most. in- 
teresting as the first hint 
Boston have received of the 
method and manner in 
have still to hear his ‘Ballet Suite’ 
Which does not lack charm, fancy or 
lightness of workmanship; and we know 
not as yet the warm imagination ana 
the free and ardent procedure of his 
“Romantic Suite.’’ But the tone-vnoems 
of yesterday plainly suggested the change 
that impulse from without or within has 
wrought. In his earlier fashion he over- 
does the expression of the mood of passion- 
ate lamentation that Boecklin’s picture, 
“The Isle of the Dead,” seems with a 
Strange insistence to stir in him: ‘‘Bac- 
chanal,’’ suggested by the picture of fat, 
drunken and sprawling Romans, necessarily 
implies a robustious, coarse-fibred and 
similarly sprawling musie and Reger has 
done more than fulfill graphically enough 
the prescription that the choice of the 
canvas and the theory and practice of 
musical contrast laid unon him. On the 
other hand, he is sportive, light, quick- 
Witted and even flashing with his gay, 
bright and playful response in tones to 
“The Frolic of the Waves” and he charms 
by the play of a shrewd and smiling 
scholarship throttgh the ecclesiastical voice 
and the aerated sentiment of ‘“The Fiddling 
Hermit.”’ 

In all four pieces Reger is neither in- 
volved nor acrid, and no heavier than 


new spirit, 
his music. We 


“Bacchanal” in itself and his own notion | 


of “The Isle of the Dead” required. Espe- 
cially in the two lighter pieces he is almost 
sraceful of melody and mood: sprightly of 
invention; clear, pliant and fanciful in color- 
ing; adept with his rhythms, transmitting 
a vivid impression in clear and frre unity 
of mood, method and - material. Neither 
“The Fiddling Hermit” nor ‘‘The Sport of 
the Waves” is a remarkable piece except 
as it shows the new spirit that has entered 
into Reger and the new manner thut gives 
it voice; and the music suggests little of the 
pictures whence Reger borrows his titles. 
“The Sport of the Waves” is a fancifully 
invented and fancifully developed scherzo, 
light, limpid and frolicsome. ‘The Fiddling 
Hermit’”’ transforms ecclesiastical 


that we in 
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BORODIN WORK AND REGER | 
TONE POEMS ON PROGRAM 
FOR SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 


Wi enstor. Waels « 27 cog Tee 
| 


SYMPHONY BHALI—BEigtteenth public 
rehearsal of the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra, Karl Muck, conductor; afternoon of 
March 26. The program : Borodin, sym- 
phony in B minor, No. 2; Beéthoven, songs 
with orchestra, ‘“‘Wonne der Webmut,”’ 
“Ereudvoll und leidvoll’ and ‘“‘Die Himmel 
(Miss Elena 


ruehmen des Ewigen Ehre’”’ 


Gerhardt, soloiist); Reger, four tone poems , 


for orchestra after pictures of -Boecklin 
(first time in Boston); Brahms, three songs 


with orchestra, “Immer leiser wird. mein 


Schlummer,” ‘Wir wandelten,| wir Zwei” 
and “‘Auf dem Kirchhofe’ (Miss  Ger- 
| hardt) ; Weber, overture to “Oberon.” & 
| The performance was one of the mas- 
| ter efforts of the season. Except for a 
short time in the ‘closing portion of the 
second movement of the symphony, con- 
|ductor and players were every minute 
at their best. The music interested the 
men and it stimulated them to their 
utmost. If there was a moment in the 
playing of the symphony when interpre- 
tation failed to touch the highest level, 
that is to be laid to the piece itself. For 
the last pages of Borodin’s scherzo-are 
far below the rest of the work in power. 
Inevitably, if strength of reading was to 
depend on quality of music, there would 
be a sagging at some point in the presen- 
tation of a Russiah symphony, espe- 
cially if it were, like Borodin’s, of the 
nationalist school, and not’ a Germanized 


kowsky or Rachmaninoff. For Russian 
art’ in its characteristic manifestations 


|1s pretty likely to have a spot of incom- 


ee ee ee 


| pleteness or inferiority somewhere. Vast 


and audacious design and imperfect ex- 
ecution are what we find again and 
again. The Russians seem to have just 
a trace of perversity in their attitude to 
art. They will not allow it to be quite 
perfect, even when they can as well as 
not. 

[It must have seemed strange to many 
listeners that the Borodin symphony in 
B minor, an older work than the ‘“Pa- 
thetic” of Tschaikowsky, and perhaps a 
better, should only now get established 
in the repertory of the orchestra. Music 
is indeed an inexplicable form of expres- 
sion, inasmuch as if can keep its mes- 
sage hid for a generation frem-a publicé 


| 


/ 


» man. 


i 


? 


| 
| 


| one with a genuine and lasting message. 


| : 1% . Vmovement than an opening allegro. 
Russian composition, like one by Tschai- P g o 


I 


‘that dearly likes to cultivate it, and can 
finally speak out, like the Borodin work 
on Friday, with irresistible appeal. 
Much experimentation and uncertainty 
in the program-making of the winter is 
atoned’ for by the’impressive reading by 
Dr. Muck of this piece. The discovery 
of an old composer means more than the 
discovery of a new one. For an old one 
whose work sounds fresh is likely to be 


A new one is less_of a certainty. If a 
Borodin symphony can give pleasure to 
a public that has been trained up-on the 

ntertainment of the Strauss and De- 
bussy tone poems, it must have perm- 
anent quality. 

On an equality with the presentation 
'of the symphony was the reading of the 
new group of tone poems by Reger. And 


here was no moment of falling off, for. 
Reger is nothing if not a thorough work- | 


The four pieces, composed after 
pictures of Boecklin, are to be regarded 
as one of the modern forms of sym- 
phony. The noteworthy difference be 
tween the picture poems and a regular 
symphony is that the first member of 
the group is outwardly more like a slow 
Bur 
the difference is wholly of time, not of 
feeling or of form. The poem describ- 
ing the hermit playing the violin is an 
intellectual meditation, not a sentimental 


‘one. It has a development which is quite 


lin the manner of first movements and 


has no touch of romantic song, such as 
is characteristic of slow movements. The 
‘second poem, describing nymphs and 
| monsters of the sea sporting on the 
waves, is clearly a scherzo, and alto- 
gether is the most imaginative and orig- 
inal of the set. The poem describing 
the “Island of the Dead” is unmistak- 
ably in the manner of symphonic slow 
movements; and the “Bacchanale,”’ with 
which the set closes, is an allegro such 
as has been recognized as proper 
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for closing symphonies since the time of 


Haydn, 
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SLE AU ONE ARR  k  , , cresg 
‘Phe more the musi¢’ of Reger gets a 
hearing, the more the world must be con- 


scious of new sentiments finding expres- | 


sion. Here is something as far as pos- 
‘gible from the musi¢ of Wagner and | 
“Strauss. Reger’s~ art, viewed superfi- 
‘cially, could be regarded as a return to 
the ways of Schumann and Brahms. | 
But it is not, except perhaps in extern- 
als, in any sense reactionary. It is 
full of sympathy with modern thinking. 
It strives to voice tne idea of mankind 
quietly controlling the forces of nature 
to its needs, rather than the idea of 
mankind being emotionally overcome by 
the magnificence of those forees, In a 
word, Reger forsakes that romanticism 
Which composers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury made it their chief business to 
express. 

To compléte the catalogue of excellen- 
cies in this program, the soloist ac- 
quitted herself with high honor. The con- 
ductor is severe in his demand that the 
concerts shall be wholly orchestral, with 
the result that singers sometimes are in 
the uninteresting position of presenting 
songs to a transcribed accompaniment. 
But the voice is the thing. And Miss 
Gerhardt brought a soprano voice of the 
purest tone and the most finished tech- 
nique to the work-of the day. 


SONGS AND 
POEMS AT 
SYMPHONY 


Bee oo Teh 29/5 


Mauss Gerhardt, Soloist 


—Four Pieces 
by Reger 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


At the public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl 
| Muck, conductor, yesterday afternoon 


ymphony Hall, Elena Gerhardt, 
mezzo-soprano, was soloist. Four 
tone poems by Max Reger after pic- 
tures by Arnold Boecklin were played 
for the first time here. Weber’s over- 
ture to Oberon concluded the pro- 
gramme. 


MISS GERHARDT’S SINGING 
Miss Gerhardt sang songs by Bee- 


thoven and Brahms. The songs of 
Beethoven are not among the best 
songs that a composer who was not at 
his best as a composer of songs pro- 
duced. ‘‘Wonne der Wehmut,” ‘Freud- 
voll und Leidvoll’ from the Egmont 
music, and “Glory to God in Nature’’— 
these songs illustrate sadly the passage 
of time. How many thousands of times 


have they been sung in the past, and 
what inspiration have they been to 
thousands of hearts! And how senti- 
mental, lachrymose and weak they were 
vesterday. This despite the remark- 
able beauty and freshness of Miss Ger- 
hardt’s voice, and her evident sincerity 
in interpretation. Her tones are youth- 
ful and golden, and she,is an intelli- 
gent singer. 

But, unfortunately, she is not a singer 
with a style. Miss Gerhardat’s senti- 
ment is that of many other singers of 
her race. Often it is convincing and 
moving by its depth and earnestness, 
and she has before this sung songs by 
Wolf and other moderns in an effective 
manner. The fact remains that she _is 
not a singer of striking individuality. 
The voice is there; the heart is there. 
Miss Gerhardt has worked seriously 
and honorably, and holds a high place 
in Muropean concert halls. For all that, 
the tone that searches and illumines, 
and imparts a kindling fire to the text, 
and runs the gamut of a hundred emo- 
tions and effects—that tone is not hers, 
nor is hers the incisive, telling manner 
of those singers who by means of 
dramatic diction often accomplish what 
singers with more beautiful voices fail 
to achieve. 

This was particularly the case—in 
fact it was for us a rare ins‘ance of 
directly bad taste upon Miss Gerhardt’s 
part when she sang the ‘‘Immer leiser’’ 
of Brahms so slowly that it dropped 
apart, and one unfamiliar with the 
lied would have had not the slightest 
notion of the turn that the melodic line 
_was to take, or whether he was listen- 
'ing to the beginning, the middle, or the 
climax of one of Brahms most poetic 
inspirations. “Wir wandelten, wir 
Zwei,’’ was more characteristic and 
more fortunately. treated. The _ senti- 
ment was arch and tender without be- 
ing superficial or frivolous, and there 
was the thought of a tenderness deep- 
er than that betrayed by the mere 
words of the poem. It Was as the 
speech of a lover who conceals or 
makes light of the intensity of his emo- 
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Boecklin’s picture or the Sunday sprees of 


| the big-bodied Bavarian peasants who in 
| | 


| 
| 


their cups are not so far from these ric- 
tured Romans. It is of Reger flinging tone 
and progression about to boisterous rhythm 
and with the amplest of ready means. Cu- 
riously, his music from “The Isle of the 
Dead” affords hardly a hint of the tone- 
painting to which it has stirred other com- 
posers. Reger lifts only the voice of plen- 
gent lamentation and troubled longing, as 


though the quick as well as the dead dwelt. 


within the isle. Yet it is a more human 
and a clearer voice than has often come 
into his older—or rather younger—music. 

' ‘ A aS 8 


VARIED SYMPHONY 
_ PROGRAM PLEASES 


J duality of occupation. Many of them | 


“heen officials in the Army or Navy, but | 
Borodin was a suc¢ess both in Chemistry 
and in Music, sciences which seem as far” 
apart as the poles. 


Good Impression 


His B minor symphony made a very g00d 
impression yesterday afternoon. It Sis. 
somewhat like Mahler’s works in giving’ 


I very dramatic effects without, however, ex= 
plaining their definite purport. It is pro- 
gramme music with the programme left 
untold. But it is, thank heaven, thoroughly 
Russian, and he builds on a sure foundas . 
tion who uses the folk-music of his na- 
tive land. Especially in the third move- 
ment do we find the flavor of Russian folk- 
music, even though the themes are Boro- 
din’s own. But the very portico of this edi- 
fice, the beginning of the first movement,. 
is majestic enough, with the lofty procla-~ 
mation of the chief theme by the whole 
orchestra, in unison and with thunderous 
power, and at the end, after many changes, 
it comes back grandly, in augmentation. 
The sudden changes, the abrupt transitions, 


‘(of Mahier, although the material is very 


WW her st fis the sharp contrasts, all remind of the style 


MODERN AND CLASSICA 


BOTH REPRESENTED | 


|} splendor of a Muscovite coronation in the 
| 
: 


Vocal Soloist Adds to Pleasure— 
Borodin, Beethoven and 


Brahms 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME 
Borodin--Symphony in B minor, No, 2. 
Beeithoven—Three songs with Orchestra. 

: Soloist, Miss Elena Gerhardt. 
Reger—Four Tone-pictures for Orchestra. 
Brahms—Three Songs with Orchestra. 

Miss Elena Gerhardt. 
Weber—‘‘Oberon’’ Overture. 
In such a varied programme everybody 
must have found something to his taste, 
and the catholic auditor must have found 


some pleasure in almost all of it. Dr. Muck § 
followed his usual scheme of neutralizing | 
the moderns by giving classical selections 1 
after their works. Thus Borodin was ;} 


ameliorated by Beethoven, and Reger by |. 
Weber and Brahms. We are never very , 


anxious for vocalists in these concerts, | 


but such a musicianly singer as HWlena 
Gerhardt is always welcome, and as the 
Lieder had orchestral accompaniment, the 
continuity of the programme was rather 
enhanced than disturbed by her work, al- | 
though we would have preferred a smaller | 
frame than Symphony Hall for her work. 
Borodin has his music by legitimate in- 
heritance, for he claims direct descent 
from King David (we will not dwell upon 
such an ancient family scandal). It is 
wonderful how many Russian composers 
have a double career. We do not mean 
of the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde type, but 


} different from the works of that composer, * 


and we think better. 
The first movement has.-all the barbaric 


olden time, and one can almost see the 
great Boyars in gorgeous array. Still 
more does one find a Russian flavor in the 
Andante. Here Borodin has attempted 
to picture the bards and minstrels of his 
country. The contrast with the im- 
petuous Scherzo, that preceded, was very 


: effective. Here, too, the mysterious piz- 
| zicato effects seemed to intima 


strange 
events which the auditor was obliged to 


| guess at, since the composer gave no 
' clue, ard there was a picturesque mo0- 
_notony. The restless finale, with its free 


use of 5/4 rhythm, seemed less effective 
than the first movement, but Borodin 
does not attempt the fierce revelry with 


‘which Tschaikowsky generally ends a 
symphonic work. Dr. Muck did not over- 


inflate the Finale, but gave it with broad 
dignity. 

After all, in Music, the contents are 
more than the workmanship. Reger = 
showed infinitely more learned skill than | 
Borodin, yet we preferred the Russian 
because of originality, intensity and en- 
thusiasm. And Borodin’s symphony: 
might well teach a lesson to many 4 
modern composer, for he has something 
to say, and, having said it, he actually 
stops!! We get the real flavor of Ori- 
entalism in much music nowadays. One 
cannot help thinking back upon the time 
when Beethoven and Mozart wrote S80- 
called Turkish music which was about 
as Turkish as Pumpernickel, or when 


| Beethoven took a Russian theme in his 


Rasoumoffsky quartettes and made it 
sound as if “‘made in Germany.” 
Beethoven’s Songs ) 


And while we are finding spots upon the 
sun let us add that we are not devout ad- 
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mirers of Beéthoven’s sorigs. They are often | PR NCs Ty wncantieon and. 0 7 ‘ef, Mr. *Witel, but it gate mot be | CePA REMessor. wwe ary Re 
merely instrumental in character (‘‘Ade- cary) eee h ~ re all a good intrd- | |-easy to imagine the Holy Mother The performance was a. brilliant ome: 
laide” is but a violoncello solo in disguise) | conerunins oS %b rk has moi ) {|| pleased by the strains if we did not and on the poems of Reger an equal 
4 are not equal to the vocal offerings of | duction. Every Weber wo ! S || gepnbaibes: that the téd gratefully | “27° Was bestowed by Dr, Muck and 
agi negli bod me Robert Franz, | horns than a dilemma, and the instrumern 4 th td ye Se ae Sikes to Gre. th A the players, 
oe ray pga a Wut Blena Ger. were well shaded yesterday. The brillianc}’ ff : ph 0 at — ni syd nag ok “wd Miss Gerhardt was evidently suffering: 
0 crag han ith almost convincing ] Of the chief theme, the per orig. yr 7) ait omit The whole t a m, like | {{0™ 4 cold nor was her choice of songs 
hardt ag , ‘ay us : ate rv f voice. Yet | the Coda was done full justice to and thr ; | ya i oth ae is Aintimett sto ‘on fortunate, The orchestration of the 
power and bs . ei » desypercld Be ed mad contrasted tenderness of the subordina}} | il #he head- pg enuine roel true accompaniments did not make the songs 
the succeed oe nt iy Ponies ‘obs Ppa: i theme, given by clarinette, was very effe 4 ~ a “Snort of ine Waves” g ppg ay more appropriate to the large hall. Mr. 
the “more Cohpatrus or f alt hy Ris at he tive, and is one of the earliest good Ciat i] “panoramic The mere melodious Nikisech, who orchestrated two of the 
breadth of he ending pena kt shea , ‘ nette solos in musical history. Altogeth#@! ; measures Lawes a Mendelssohian Savar ;a1rs by Beethoven, showed a more dis- 
EBhre Gottes’’ won the most app ause. The the nub of this concert was in its fir§ il The reek Swrndadone tate te bpd creet taste than Reger, who was clumsy 
accompaniment was pert Pe ge ny by number, and the Borodin symphony ouf- || ithe emia of the Dank? ak gatas his treatment of Brahms'’s “Auf dem 
Dr. Muck, yet on the whole we longed for shone all the rest of the programme. || stiliness—absolute rest. The picture is | Kirchofe,” Miss Gerhardt took “Immer 


singe uch smaller hall and with heat 
the singer in a much smaller hall and with tn Shae fitetiine ot sian Conc ahnhers leise”’ at so slow a pace that the beauty 


a plano. , ‘|i by Reger, who seems to have wholly Be the melody and the pathos of the 


Boecklin seems to have inspfred more . | itiment were lost. She wa enti- 
music than any other painter. Of course | miaconcelved, in this inetanes, the sen- ‘mental in Beethoven's "Wonk: = 
timent of the painting. Many of us re- | Wehmut.” which is an example 4 


one may remember how Liszt was inspired | , : 
Y ie ’ 4 2. «a ft 
member Rachmaninoff’s music; how ad ‘Beethoven at his wea Ry iaatwe 


by Kaulbach, how Paine wrote an Island : : ; : 
| | - mirably Cc f , 
Fantasy after a picture by Appleton ps de | , ; : '! | tones Ahi sates ta haar tine of 6 1 An the song from “Egmont.” She was 
etc., ete, but this painter has cause : (3 we’ {| mysterious hush, a solemn quiet un- || 70 effective in “Auf dem Kirchofe” 
sonisscignciabaitillaniivigieimpaiiae 
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a pag r aj aah ret ear broken even by the rowed poat with its “c. Die Ehre Gottes,’’ 

eger, to try to translate pictures into | burden—that is, when the composer con-4}.;.,-° 2'OS'am of next week will con- 
tones. Of all of these Rachmaninoff has : gi Sist of 

| achieved the greatest result There is , |} ducted, for Mr, Fiedler afterwards made " (Apollo Club and Mr. D ‘ 

: ee wetter te eer prods: |] (asad mess of it and turned at once the |y-),0°;- » “iy, Vraper, tenor) ; 
i jasper pins 75g ed tang ns whats Dr. Muck Conducts Afternoon '|/tranquil sea into storm-tossed gil iy oe pedo te Fugue for! 
character o 1e ssian’s setting of - z 2a : ‘nd | , umpets and tro . | 

Rachmaninoff introduced an episode of | Marshall, organist). mpbones Seal 


‘Isle of the Dead’’ in the Reger tone- Program of Boston Symphony ‘||mighty lamentation, but in Reger’s.. 
poems, although he has attempted the | music the wailing begins almost im. _ ; 
same subject, for all of those who set | Orchestra. | mediately and there is little calm. no ; | 
Boecklin to music seem to make at least | neliantas in | suggestion of the remote island, visited | i 


ay | | 4 

one excursion to this island. More inter- Sen : only by the shrouded in the c : | | 
_ . — 9 : 1 / byl J : tf ' : offin w —4 y > in 

esting was “The Fiddling Hermit,” which M#ceebel oles </ ) “$ }attendant mourner. Nor is there in this | Meh. oF, | 
introduced Mr. Noack in an important ob- By PHILIP HALE. / : ‘Setting a new or impressive note of | Less of E'ormer Ext ava | 


Digero.. Here at frat there were sugges- The 18th Publie Rehearsal of the Bos- a ‘grief. 
tions of Gregorian tones that fitted well The Bacchanale is the least signifi- 


Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony 


-—-- 


te is ali lly a a 


to the picture, but later on the hermit fid- ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck con- cant of the four pieees. Boecklin’s pict- | ance of Style. 


dled in a more heterodox fashion. A Puri- ductor, took place -yesterday afternoon |} ure might have been painted by a 
tan auditor might say that Reger tried lO jn Symphony Hall. The program wis, Teniers of Italy; for these revellers be- 


prove that the fiddle was a means of on 4 4 fore the wine shop near R : 

“f “ ‘a - ollows: | ome are the | piciaa 
falling from Grace, — 3ut the per sormance Symphony No. 2, in B minor ,.. Borodin tosspots of Teniers and Jan Steen, Per- Miss Gerhardt Soloist f Lieder 
was brilliant, even ar It a Ainge ahora ane Thece snes with orchestra............ Beethoven age Sr se wished to show the con. | ‘ 
gested the listening angels in the painting. fonne der Wehnunut. ras etween the landscape and the | § p 

Best of the set, perhaps because the most — Freudvoll und leidvoll, from the music to lords of the earth. His Bacchanale hip | Borodin ym hony Played, 


Racch: ey ‘‘Egmont.’’ : 
palpable, was the Bacchanale. Boecklin’s Die Thre Gottes in der Natur. not the sacred frengy; it is neither 


picture is not at all squeamish, and the Four tone poems for orchestra (after Boeck- liana ; pe 7 ao 
musie was as frankly abandoned as Cho- lin Reger ie Berri delirious, There is no vinous Max Reger, that once turbulent Ger 
i > es .% ke 1 song on a similar topic What Three SOURS with orchestra. oo pb r 6088 4 La 10n; there is merely a lively man, forgetting the follies of his youth, 
Lhe Siegal | ae eat bg Immer leiser fird mein Schlum | movement, noisy, crashing; sportive appears a more sober and 146ss violent 
the contrapuntal treatment in the centre Wir wandelten, wir Zwei. only as the elephant of Milten was -* ' 

meant we cannot decipher, but it did not Auf dem Kirchofe. | eit 1) mirthful man. The present political situation 
long interfere with the hiccoughs (in syn- Overture to “Oberon These tone Seema ate anothér proot-| hardly could havé had this chastening 
" , effect, for the four tone poems, after 


hho ds Reger’s tone poems, heard in Boston : : 
copation) or the wild outcries of the drunk- “a ta aint lhe were inspired by ) of Reger 8 fatal fluency, his facility in 
) : routine, his thick instrumentation, his]|the paintings of.Boecklin, brought yes- 


en orgie. We are glad that Schoenberg ' ‘ 
ictur rnold Boecklin: The . ; 
pictures of A lack of imagination. terday afternoon by Dr Muck at the 18th 


has not discovered this piciure. 
4 rth ae eget .+.4  Mermit Fiddling Before the Statue of | 
eer ke Av eR Buggosted ithe Madonna,” “Sport of the Waves,’’ Borodin; the chemist, had in no way||Symphony rehearsal to their first per- 


neither surges nor beauty; the ‘Isle of the | : ‘ 1» “Rar. |{| the training of R hi tra- 
ig PRS sit’ ‘phy EP ash Feet “The Island of the Dead” and “Bac-| a ‘at, Ga eser or his contra formance in Boston, were not published 
Dead’’ was almost an insult af*or Rach- ‘chanale. They were performed for the | {}{{ Puntal birthright, but how vivid and]] ynti 1918. ; 


maninoff's mighty setting. The hettledrum | syst time at Essen in 1913. Pictures by | | Yxa! his symphony sounded in compari-|} One may hesitate to think what ~| 


CR ee cy me rtm ao 


See 


was used in it in the conventional manner : r com-| Son with the four-tone poems, The 
to picture dread and suspense, and at one car Mita Lari sg p Rtg. Bees Russians say that this symphony has a Pie oh 8 10 A hae ago might have found 
time they had quite a disturbance upon the “Beoecklin” symphony, Rachmaninoff’s truly national character, yet it appeals ne Bt Dee Mink of ke ae A aes 
island. It is evident that 50 Reger’s could “Island of the Dead” and Weingart- Pe the musically sensitive beyond the |! man apparently of hind ana deanna 
not picture one Boecklin, for Boecklin had |pers “Rlysian Fields” have been heard boundaries, It is oriental in the repeti- || heart, as an enforced convert to modern 
a sense of beauty! Perhaps the final Bac- |ipere. ae tion of a phrase, the insistence of mo- |] dissonance, not to see the gentle spirit 
¢chanale was a suggestion that the charac- | Tt has been said that Reger’s aim “ive or rhythm, the glaring colors.|]0f the Madonna oppressed by a gray 
ters, having heard the preceding music, |wags to paint meods and not to unite There is the barbaric pomp, the wild ore os = foo td laatay nor the two cher- 
had taken to drink. provram music, If this is so he caught and melancholy beauty of a people’s The gen’ of “The Prologte te 
Then came the Brahms songs as a seda- |the religious mood of the Hermit | Pais the savage din of triumphant Tragedy’’ too often mistoole” turaeatty 
tive, and then the concert ended. brilliantly )picture by suggesting ecclesiastical Pg da Fu In comparison, Tschaikowsky | for vitality, intensity or dramatic force 
with Weber's “Oberon” overture. Sir Hu- |tones used in the divine service. The | ‘j38 @ timid cosmopolite with a modernj/for thick, opaque, unwieldy dain ‘ 
on blew his horn and the muted violin |picture compelled him to employ a solo— and snivelling dread of death. Glazunoff]| Having composed with an unquench- 


violin. ‘These solo passages were finely is a thoroughly trained and reactionary tie greet uals way be compared “with ” 
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roduced as an obvious 
the atmosphere of th 
ion of a sincere 
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and. de 
those which 

Rachmanin- | 

far | 


wrapped 

noiseless boat and | 
living and dead; and non 

suppressed intensity WwW 

Russian himself interpreted it. 

Reger’s impressions of the picture— 
and these pieces are intended as tone 
painting, rather than as program music 
—contain seizing and emotional o- 
ments. There are harmonic transitions 
that open up a wide vision. There are 
noble thoughts and here and there pas- 
sages which hold that compélling qual- 
ity that marks great poetry. But as a4 
whole the development is episodic rather 
sustained. | 

The second picture-—‘‘Sport of the 
Waves’’—is intoned with a pretty fancy, 
a lightness of touch and imagina 


hearer. | 
suffer ungallantly 
(Grace an 


tion for 


which little but certain of Reger’s songs 
for children may have prepared the 
The diving mermaids do not Russian school, 
rom the composer. 

: charm sit lightly upon them; 
nor are their male companions, lusty 
though they be, subjected to burlesque. 
The last, the Bacchanale, is not to the 
level of the others. It is German beer ar 


moments of haunting | 
ae mere often. OF | 
“pr Muck and his 
rifliant performan 6. | 


ve 
er closed the | 


overture to “Oberon 


SYMPHONY GIVES 
SUPERB CONCERT 


Miss Gerhardt’s Singing 
One of Several Notable | 
Features. 

) mryal Mek 27 fis 


Elena Gerhardt is the soloist /at this 
week’s Symphony concerts and the or- 
chestral novelty consists of four tone 
poems by Max Reger, which were sus- 
gested by the Boecklin pictures, “The 
Fiddling Hermit,” “Sport of the Waves,” 
“The Island of the Dead” and ‘Bac- 
chanale.” 

But these did not overwhelm the other 
attractions. Borodin’s second symphony 
is one of the finest products of the 
and the brilliancy of 


Weber’s “Oberon’’ overture, the final 

number on the progratn, is time- 

honored. 

Miss Gerhardt’s. beautiful voice and 

tistic manner of singing earned much 
oncert. 


and not champagne with which these applause for her at yesterday's c 
k. Some lie about In She sang three Beethoven songs, “Won- 


revelers are drun 


a swinish stupor it is true but for the yo der ehmut,” ‘Freudv 
7 We oll und Leid- 
5c VO ; ‘ * 


Glazounow, Pavlowa and 
have done the thing much better. 
Miss Gerhardt, the soloist, was in bet 
ter voice than at her recen 
concert. She chose three 
Beethoven and three by 


Mordkine 
Natur;’’ also three songs by Brahms, 


“Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer,”’ 


t Sunday ‘Wit wandelten, wir Zwei’’ and “Auf 


a sce ad mt dem Kirchofe.”’ 
rahms. The ne Reger tone poems are works of 


obvious observation that some of these > 
inevitably must be of an intimate nature » uneven effectiveness. The tone paint- 
ing of the hermit playing the violin be- 


to be revealed to better advantage with | 


a piano and jin a smaller hall, does not | 
t a larger Or more re- | program-music. 


give Miss Gerhard 


sourceful voice. She succeeded yester- 


fore the statue of the Madonna is true 
The other pieces have 


fairly been criticized as being mere 


day in dramatic music, as in the con- 

clusion of Beethoven's exultantly de- a 2 Se 

votiotial ‘‘Die ehre Gottes in der Natur,”’ e Borodin is a superb tone picture 

better than at some other occasions. in | of feudal Russia, with knights and 
troubadours in gala mood, and the fine 


lieder of a lyrie character, she sang 
with admirable 

hings, with the | enjoyed yesterday. 

gifted interpre- Next week Dr. Muck will conduct 


with much tonal beauty, 
style, and above these t 
emotional fervor of the 


performance of the work was keenly 


ter. The labored breathing in impas- ance v6 
sioned measures was less noticeable an Liszt's “Faust Symphony’ for the see 
ond time this season. The earlier per- 


the vitiating tremolo was less in evi- 
dence, Despite the fine perception of 


formances were so enthusiastically re- 
ceived that the repetition will be wel- 


feeling and the spontancity which runs | 
h all that Miss Ger- || comed all around, Paul. Draper will 


like a flame throug 


Hardt touches, the voice is not one for 


moods or the expression of them. 


) sing the solo and the Apollo Club will 
sing the choral music. The other 


orodin’s second symphony—its ehar-. 
; ; r number on the program will be a new 


' - . 
acteristic first movement, music 


Dn 
with the 


that 


one but a Russian could have written, 
themé pursuing, the composer 


written by Frederick Klose, 


‘jn ite various dramatic Metamorphoses; | 


work for organ, trumpets and trombone, 


\ . 
: - Vy 


‘tion. Toa | CAE AEA = 9 eMC = ie 
“Auf dem » a Pie Baechanale: hase ip x. 
Sh! Biss we onc hgh fe ped in its firs: | clusion, but it ia'a Keypad brilliant con- 
dramatic sonks, and of 7} dark and7terpoint and orchasteanicn: nale of coun. 
songs that Miss Gerhardt ago thee Late ers not object to Srucihien rage | 
Only one which justifies th 6 n Russian composers, of of cer- 
4k Ae Mews é orchestra-}) his brigands, o | » Of Berlioz and 
more Leen ete onthe eee songs are Bohemians, Bucaint dhe mee and hig 
accompaniment. se original piano Other composers who Pada, or any 
Miss Gerhardt was appl | _and writes as he feels Bu as he writes 
enthusiasm, especially = aah ba shaw, and all superficial ee ign! is all 
group of songs, and repeated! irst posed by the peck. It is no com- 
Nearly everyone im a Vv recalled. of the 100 variati t the Reger 
| : S applauded and re- Hiller ons on ath 
called with enthusiasm iu er, nor yet of th ome” of 
, , , y at these con- ,nor ev e Tragic overt | 
certs, including artists of Me . sven of a harmles rida 
‘abigh far less dis- \ Offeri S Serenade or t 
tinction and reputation a) ring a sirup of B wo. 
; than Miss Ger- |! , ach and Bram 
hardt. It is , rex Ss simply Reger s. It 
saab i hh aw SP aaa because of the ‘batch for the onlilishvens teens another 
ey aa ADR fbb ymphony patrons tha; Non-essential. Th » tveger diluted, 
whé er occurs the Boston Symphony e original essence is 
;can do no wrong. And a ver ; | 
feeling, too. y proper | 
Borodine’s symphony, which delighted 


| music today. There is much of Boro 


| dine’s o _ ae 
| pera ‘‘Prince Igor’ in j 
1 It. : 
gorgeous, virile Russian music se Dr. Muck’s Audiences in New York 


of the raciest “4 
Tt wee Une aS eee UCN ET eet tay Mew ‘Tock: yaar aT 
of the concert for R e finest moment| Concert In New York you notice two things 
| irritatingly, isd euas ei S pieces are | The first is that the house is always full 
‘lumpish, It should igh , facile, and| and the second is that it is very seri 
Max ‘Maier . be understood that} Also, if it is an evenin : ee. 
& great déal too much composes lot of men. Young people hardly ever t 
that is good is snowed So that mucij:) @ Boston Symphony concert. The cent 
pres Ri is good for gg the as ag a unjustly, something sducemoed 
can be facile and lumpish eehutldra ut forgive them a natural ti 
re nae Poe sgt Reale Bhs thrall the same Children are cruelly exposed to e midity. 
| Proceed over pages and Saker him ts The men whom you see are not pent 
ses just as and wide-eyed creatures you see pak hy. 
ordinary recital, suggesting a sgitinneae 
nium, and belonging apparently to some in- 
jermeseace sex and almost fainting in deli- 
S agony to a chord of diminished fifth. 


the cow goes ov 

| er the meadow, placine 
her foot in every puddle. Ph abe 
(Stands that Re oj Piast 
| one ser girded up his loins i 
; morning after breakfast “eT ros 
Fay, what shall IT compose this a eee 


Liszt in the 70’s, is y —An Amusing Picture of the Public of 
s, is vital and colorful the Symphony Orchestra in New York— 


There lay a book o? Th 
kK of prints of Boeklin © men you see at Carnegie Halljon these 


pictures, just es 
if received from an artist ie nights all look like keen-witted New 
perch gor living on the quarrels, - 
For the pic ‘ ;' S an elusion > 
Before the. Statue ae the eas Fiddling ' destin Whether the passi@nn, ibe omal 
dabbles in old , adonna,” he; “OMS of music convey to a 
Too plausible rip as tite frend ise ie ma iron-sinewed hearts any. flutter 
, it, port of OF thrill is a question th ) | 
at has never been 


friend. ‘“Why not 
J aft rey?” 
No sooner said than done. seed: 


vette and  orchestr 
éeryy al im ] ; 
The Island of th pressionism,' Strauss and 
e Dead’ nd Wagner wi 
ne those acquainted with Femara but frigid attention hey. sent adhe 
able tone poem of Sergi c ark-, the perusal of a | 
tesgg Three at and tatecepadtive tc’ | now ‘adumbrattons "ot ‘entneaae Meine 
ed ‘him wel a-' last con ) : 
tion. Reger token Prt 3 seo Kites donb always ye gg atiaoa a Prien yes 
a a6 ess seri- | ways pay for’ their 


ously. ° | 
y. There is no comparison between {eo 


any mea his pi 
sure of his piece and that mar.| _-4® for the women who attend, their gen- 


: 


| 
| 


vellous moment ji | a 
it in aC : j / 
Rachmaninoff’s come | °F I tone is one of unquestioned refine-. 


position when, after a ] | | 
ing of the long sustained ment and understanding. 
theme of the “Tis ete intone the | Women of the Boston Syaibiong aualncal 
sic is distressingly sowtl Reger’s mu-/ Sere are no Eacchanter, oaiy saan ae 
ventional, in part Pechnko ee econ. Heras, and a lot of tranquil-faced Pallas 
to spare the last strok owsky, and not Athenes from the schools and colleges out 
theosis at the end of th é, with an apo. side the city, poor hardworking w tah soho 
pet method of the ones piece after the have scraped and .saved that they’ hs 
or theatre music. How ele oe come up to New York for hie tenga oi ale 
veat thus the superb fantasy of Boas. ers afternoon, and after the humblest 
unch attend the gloomy and frowsy old | 


lin? But then—Re 
P | ger and B | 
You might as well talk of asec sigaayp Carnegie Hall to lose themselves a while 


Pierpont Morgan. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 3, AT 8 P.M... 


LISZT, “A FAUST SYMPHONY” in Three Character 
Pictures (after Goethe) 


I. Faust: Lento assai. Allegro impetuoso. 


Allegro agitato ed appassionato assai. 
II. GRETCHEN: Andante soave. 


III. MEPHISTOPHELES: Allegro vivace ironico. 
Final Chorus, ‘“‘Alles vergiingliche’’: Andante mistico. 


MALE CHORUS FROM THE APOLLO CLUB 
Mr. PAUL DRAPER, Tenor 
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FRIEDRICH KLOSE, PRELUDE and DOUBLE FUGUE for OrGan, 


(Choral at the end with TRUMPETs, and TROMBONES) 
(First time in Boston) 


Mr. JOHN P. MARSHALL, Organist 
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Overlooked Reger and Neglected Delius at | 
the Symphony Concerts—The Rising 


~ Martinelli—Keeping Singers in America 
“JA ane - Werte .70 405 
AT the beginning of the season, a com- 
LX muniqué to the newspapers from Sym- 
4 & phony Hall said truly that while the 
‘stagnation in the publication of music and 
‘the delays and difficulties in the shipping 
of scores and parts, both occasioned by the 


\[ 8 by mo meatis easy to disclose in its sub- | 
stance, its color and its imaginative quality. , 


war, might hamper Dr. Muck in the produc- — 


tion of novel pieces, the library of the or- 
chestra was overladen with music—so long 
overlooked that it was virtually new. AS 
yet there has been no lack of novel pieces, 
old or new, in actual point of date, in their 
just proportion in the conductor’s pro- 
gramme and from the shelves aforesaid he 
has wisely taken not a few of them. Two 


. of the compartments, however, and to the 


regret of not a few of his hearers, he has, 
thus far, overlooked—one under the letter 
| “R”’: the. other under the letter “pp? Re- 
ger’s music must fill a considerable space 
in the first of these compartments and 
many leaves of it must bear the celebrated 
and masterful Variations and Mugue on 4% 
‘Theme by Hiller. Once upon a time, during 
his first conductorship in Boston, Dr. Muck 
played them to an excited audience. Each 
year since he returned, gossip has ebbed 
and flowed that he would soon revive them. 
As yet, however, he has found no place for 
them. True, he is soon to produce a wholly 
novel piece by Reger—‘‘The Four Tone- 
Pictures” after Boecklin, announced for the 
eoncerts of March 26 and 27; but interesting 
as they may be, they are fiardly compar- 
able with such a remarkable piece as the 
‘Hiller Variations. We have yet also, to 
sear the lightly imagining and lightly ac- 
¢omplishing Reger of the ‘Ballet’? and the 
“Romantic” suites, music of a different and 
“more ingratiating sort than that which we 
‘already know from his hand and it was 


‘Mr. Urack, and not Dr. Muck, who conduct- 


-ed in the only performances in Boston of 
the “Concerto in the Ancient Style.”’ 


| 


4 


( 


. Similarly in compartment ‘‘D’’ must lle | 
‘score upon score of the music of Frederick | 


Delius. Mr. Fiedler ordered his pieces lav- 
ishly, regularly announced three or four 
‘of them in his annual prospectuses and ac- 
‘tually brought two of them to performance 


‘during the four years of his conductorship— 
‘the “Night Picture” of Paris and the rhap- 
sody, “Brigg Fair.’’ To neither did he do | 


justice, since. Delius writes a singular, close: 


packed and/now and then baffling music that 


- 


No Englishman—for he is English by birth— 


writes in the fashion of Delius; no more | - 


wy. 
= 


does any composer of the France wherein 
he dwells; of the Germany where his music 
has made its way: or the America where 
he long tarried. It is as individual a music 
as that of any composer, like Lendval, for 
example, to whom Dr. Muck has given 
hearing because he had a unique and ex- 


ceptional voice. It is written in an idiom that | : 4 


is all its own but that yet bears the speech, 


the vision and the emotion of Delius home - 


to his hearers. In such music as ‘Paris,”’ 
it is a vivid and puissant speech; in some 
of the lighter pieces, it is lyric and in- 


gratiating. Like or dislike the work of De-— | 


lius there is no questioning the unusual 
imagination and individuality that has 
fashioned it. As unquestionably, it is find- 
ing entrance into more and more concerts. 


‘By these tokens, the doors of our own 


orchestra should also be opened anew to it 
ma. F.:P. 


Mr. Malkin’s Recital Jraq. MA.22! 


Of Mr. Malkin’s concert, with his brother 
assisting as pianist, the Times said: 

The ‘cellist played with technical 
surety, both as to the bow and the 
fingering. His tone has a somewhat 
muffied quality which works against 
brilliant effects even when, as in Fran- 
eceur’s “Rigaudon,” arranged by ‘Kreis- 
ler, he is playing with all the other 
attributes of brilliance. In general his 
work shows solid accomplishment and 
musicianship, although it is lacking in 
the direction of imagination and vivid- 
ness. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
GIVEN AT HARVARD 


The seventh of the series of concerts 
at Harvard by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was given in Sanders The- 
atre last evening. Miss Ruth Deyo was 
the soloist. The programme was 4&a& 
follows: Symphony in C major, Jupiter, | 
Mozart; Concerto for pianoforte and 
orchestra in B-flat minor, No. 1, 
Tschaikowsky; “Academie Festival’ | 
overture, opus 80, Brahms. Yak. ve 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1914-15. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


XIX. GONGERY. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 3, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 


éé 
A FAUST SYMPHONY” in Three Character 
Pictures (after Goethe) 
I. FAusT: Lento assai. Allegro i 
vento assal. gro impetuoso. 
Allegro agitato ed appassionato Gand. 
II. GRETCHEN: Andante soave. 
III. MEPHISTOPHELES: Allegro vivace ironico. 
Final Chorus, ‘‘Alles vergiingliche’’: Andante mistico. 
MALE CHORUS FROM THE APOLLO CLUB 
Mr. PAUL DRAPER, Tenor 


FRIEDRICH KLOSRE, PRELUDE and DOUBLE FUGUE for OrGan 


(Choral at the end with TRUMPETS, and TROMBONES) 
(First time in Boston) 


Mr. JOHN P. MARSHALL, Organist 
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made so 
distinctive a place for himself 
within it and with the audiences of the 
Symphony Concerts as has Mr. Sand, the 
Successor to Mr. Grisez as first clarinet. 
The quick-eared to the various choirs 
and instruments of the band soon dis- 
covered that he was a master not only 
of the technique of the clarinet but. of 
an exceptionally full, round, rich and 
warm tone throughout all its range. A 
little experience of Mr. Sand proved that 
he was not only a remarkable virtuoso 
but a musician of exceptionally fine 
feeling for the expressive quality of his 
instrument and its song and of exceed- 
ing sensibility in the modulation and 
the shading of it. 

Often it is the privilege of the clarinet 
to sing a distinctive melody in a symphony 
or other piece, so that all that hear shall 
know and feelit; often, again, itis the pene- 


LISZT’'S SYMPHONY 


CONCERT IN ITSELF 


. Orn. P/1$- 


INTERPRETATION BOTH 


MEMORABLE AND INSPIRING 


Dr. Muck Brings Out All the Sub. | 


_ tleties and Scores Great 
Triumph 


By Louis C. Elson 
PROGRAMME. 

Liszt. ‘'Raust’’ Symphony. 

Klose, 
Trumpets and Trombones. 

A short 

Liszt's Symphony is a concert in itself. It 


was given a short time ago when the! 


p-esent reviewer was absent from Boston, 
but echoes reached him of a phenomenal 
performance such as Boston had never 
heard before. These rumors were verified 
yesterday when an interpretation that was 
memorable and tremendously inspiring was 
Biven by the Symphony orchestra, the 
Apollo Club and Mr, Paul Draper, tenor 
soloist. The Liszt additions, changes and 
excisions in this revised version, are in- 
teresting but not of very great importance. 


Bass clarinette effects and the Marguerite 
touches in the movement devoted to Me-' 
the | 


'phistopheles are the most striking, 
| latter a. decided improvement. 


Wagener has often been accused of bor- 


rowing from Liszt, but in this work one 


Cannot help thinking that the boot was on | 


the other leg and that Wagner might ex- 
Claim, with the ghost in ‘Hamlet,’’— 
“Liszt, Liszt! O Liszt!” 


Prelude and Double Fugue for Organ, 


list but a long programme, for’ 


i’ 


In these opportunities, as well as in 
the ordinary course of a first clarinet, Mr.. 
Sand has shown himself a virtuoso and a 
musician worthy of the best Standards of 
the orchestra in its renowned wind choir. 
So—and especially in the music of Brahms 
and the music of Wagner—the audiences 
have come to know him. iy 7 

In occasional chamber concerts, where 
the scrutiny of his hearers was closer and. 
more expert, Mr. Sand has seemed no less a. 
master of his instrument an@ his musie 
and his presence bids fair to bring back 
into them pieces like Brahms’s quintet for 
Clarinet’ and strings, that-- have long 
been overlooked. Fortunately, too, Mr. 
Sand is’ still a young man—a . Russian by 
birth; a musician by equal talent, inclina.’ 
tion and training; who made his way from: 
Studies in Moscow to achievement and 
reputation in Berlin; and now to new ‘ dis- 
tinctions in his new post in Boston: UF 
im. 
Most Beautiful 


The movement picturing ‘‘Marguerité” is 
the most beautiful of the work, a tender, 
pathetic picture in a vein that is totally . 
absent from Wagner’s. treatment © of 
‘Faust’ in his overture. It is not strange 
that this movement should often be given - 
apart from the long symphony. The 
Gretchen”’ (or ‘‘Marguerite’’) theme is de- 
liciously presented in its first appearance, 
by the oboe, the instrument of innocent 
nalvete, and the viola, the instrument of 
melancholy. The gradual change from lim- 
pid simplicity to the pasison of Love is 
almost psychologically given, the Faust 
theme being intertwined with the Gretchen 
one, he end of the movement, Gretchen 
alone and deserted, had infinite pathos. 
The movement owed much to the beauty 
of the obbligato playing. The shading here 
was very refined. eis 

But the first and third movements Were 
the great triumphs of Dr. Muck. The Jofti- 
ness of the Faust’ movement which begins 
the symphony can never be described in. 
cold leaden type. Of course, Liszt makes 
much more of ‘“Faust’’ than Berlioz, who 
enly uses him to damn him, or Gounod | 
who serves him up in Syrup and makes , 
him a lover only, or Wagner who makes - 
him a very discontented individual. with — 
unfulfilled longings, 8reat ambitions and a 
fondness for the bass tuba, Liszt -has 
caught the true jdea of Goethe, the idea 
which is most faithfully pictured by Schu- 
mann in his great ‘Faust’ work, 


Greatest of Symphony 


How poetically this idea is caught by _ 
Liszt may be seen in the movement which ” 
is the greatest and most remarkable of: 
the symphony, and which was the orches- 
tral triumph of yesterday afternoon—the. 
‘Mephistopheles’? movement. Georg Hen- 
schel once said to the present writer: “One © 
thing can never be pictured in Musie, and 
that is Irony’’—but Schumann's setting of. 
Heine’s poem disproves this. We translate | 
it thus:— $i ee 


A. youth he loves a maiden, p ite | 
Another she doth prefer, Hua her 





| The very tempo mark—‘‘Allegro 
‘Tronico,’’—shows that Liszt did not share 
Mr. Henschel’s opinion. And there is some- 
‘thing more than mere Irony here, there is 
a metaphysical or ethical touch that is su- 
_perb, for Mephistopheles is given no espe- 
‘cial theme, but the destructive spirit, the 
“goul of negation, the being that destroys 
“but never creates, is portrayed by mocking 
mt the themes of Faust, sneering at the as- 
‘pirations and ambitions of the hero, yet, (a 
touch most purely ethical) the themes of 
“Marguerite are bevond his power and es- 
‘cape unscathed amid the storm of destruc- 
‘tion. 


- One can imagine how 
‘bring out all the subtleties of such a pic- 
ture. 
‘greatest triumphs he has achieved among 
us, and there is a long list to his credit, 
‘and every man in the orchestra, from first 
‘Violinist to the player of the cymbals de- 
‘gerves praise. 

' The choral ending with its introduction | 
of Goethe's pregnant words relative to | 
"Das ewig Weibliche” is 
great as what had preceded: we can im- | 
-agine both Goethe and Liszt very much 


e matld’s love turns to anger, 
And then she takes in scorn, 


The first man in her pathway. 
The youth is left to mourn, 


» 
7 - ah) 
cw 


It is an old, old story, 
Yet new it doth remain, 

And he to whom it happens, 
His heart may rive in twain, 


~ And the accompaniment of this is the most 
heartless jingle in the world. And Liszt 
gives bitter irony, 
tended manner, all through this movement. 


in a much more ex- 


Vivace 


Subtieties of Picture 


Dr. Muck would 


The reading became one of the 


musically as 


moved by “the eternal feminine.” The 


‘chorus sang with steadiness, and to Mr. 
Paul 


Draper, after having sung. the 
strange measures in Rezniecek’s “Schle- 


mihi,” the Liszt progressions must have 


“Bpeemed mere child’s play, yet the tenor 
‘Soloist betrayed effort in one or two 


phrases. 
2? he words were sung in German and 


hWwe can congratulate das Apollo-verein 


‘upon its clever pronunciatian, In Eng- 
Jand it would be sufficient to cause them 
vn to be imprisoned as Teutonic spies. 

» The final climaxes of orchestra and 


. 
- 


i) 


}chotus were the grandest we have ever 


heard. Had not Liszt been so great a 
-pianist the world would have recognized 
him sooner as a great composer. Hoe 
od in his own light—overshadowing 
elf. e 
| There was wild enthusiasm at the end 
‘of the symphony, and the work and its 
i rmance certainly deserved it. The 
T of the Faust symphony can scarce- 
Vy be over-estimated. 
' Priedrich Klose is a modern, a teacher of 
mposition in the Munich Academy, and 
‘this Prelude and Double Fugue is a 20th 
eentury composition. In this blessed cen- 
“Vury composers seem to choose one of two 


. ant 
ee 


wri for a tremendous orchestra which 
uns.from Celesta to Xyllophones, and give 
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| ecome as Classical and: 
scorn a single fugue or a direct canon as 


1 infantile, and aim at contrapuntal ¢Com- 


plexities that are the higher mathematics 
of music. Of the two evils the last is 
much the least, for in such learned work 
we can always find coherency anl logic. 


The combination of organ and brasses 


in the final chorale was effective. Tt 
sounded well in the hall, the organ some- 
how being always acoustically more in 
synchronism with the auditorium than 
even the orchestra, while the masses of 
trumpets and trombones gave an incisive 
effect that was altogether out of the 
common. The final brass-playing Was 
quite a new flavor and one which awak- 
ened even the jaded symphony auditor and 
caused him to sit up and @ake notice. 
The organ solo, which formed the bulk 
of the composition, was excellently played 
by John P. Marshall, and the construction 
of the double fugue Was as learned as any- 
one would expect from a Conservatory pro- 


fessor, yet it was not dry or tedious, and, | 
infinitely above the | 


as above intimated, 
free maunderings of the modern 
clasts. Mr. Marshall was tasteful 
registration, too, 
trasts. 


icono- 
in his 


the German bands in a church belfry on 
Sylvesterabend) they could have been 
It mugt have. been some- 
thing of this kind that was played a good 
many years ago before the walls of Jericho. 


LISZT’S “FAUST,” 
4 bebe WY. Z, ae 

Great Symphony Repéated 
in Fine Performance. 


Dr Muck, Apollo Club and Orchestra 
Win Praise—Stupid Novelty Added. 


For the second time this season the 
huge “‘Faust’”’ symphony of Liszt, given 
with the assistance of the Apollo Club 
in the final chorus, occupied the chief 
place on Dr Muck’s program yesterday. 
It was the 19th symphony rehearsal, 
Technically there has been special in- 
terest to Boston in these performances. 
because of Dr Muck’s access last Sum-_ 
mer, through Siegfried Wagner’s per-. 
mission, to a score of the symphony 
found at Wahnfried, Wagner’s home at 
Bayreuth, in which Liszt, about 1883, had 
made changes and additions, a version 
,which in these two pairs of concerts 


in. Boston has been produced for the. 
first times anywhere. - , 

| Outside of the substitution of the 
‘bass clarinet, an instrument not. i 


and gave effective con- | 
But, like a wasp, the most impor- | 
tant feature of this work was in its tail. | 
There were, we think, 10 trumpets and 10 | 
trombones, and when they let loose (ike | 


ww 


| u-the opening meant mie 
or first movement, the gerie 

of concerts might not datoct lifferences 
in the revision. But it is the music 
itself and this superb performance 
that make it a matter of moment. Dr 
Muck was recalled again after the 
players had left their places for the 
tial ay and pe Ap Niggas with . ap- 
not common at the Frid ~ 

ng sp penenrsal: oniridaiod 
€ psychology of the relation of th 
three chief characters, Faust, Gretchen 
and Mephistopheles, as Liszt has seen 
it in the choice and use of thematic 
material, is. engrossing, but not essen- 
tial to a deep appreciation of a vividity 
of feeling and a dramatic expression 
which seems revolutionary as associated 
with the year 1863. 
well his predecessor Berlioz. Less given 
to extravagance and. theatricalism than 
he, Liszt noted his methods as an or- 
cheerful colorist, as a painter of moods. 


Courageous Composer. 


That portions of this “symphony” are | 
prolix; that there is to be found over-. 


use of sequence, without sufficient de- 
velopment to repay a modern ear for the 
restatement of an idea; that there is 
padding and monotony of color, particu- 
larly in the ‘‘Gretchen’”’ movement, is as 
apparent as the needless length of it; 
But the orchestral technic displayed 


the inspiration and poetic truth to 

found in the conception of the iar 
acters, and the emotional intensity 
with which they are embodied, particu- 
larly the dual nature of Faust and the 
Sinister love of Struction in his ad- 
versary, all speak of.a state of roman- 
Fre, SROUmHE and feeling far beyond the 

Weber had 


few years ‘“‘Tristan’’ was 


Vienna opera | 


é it would be} 
The courage and ! 
er, who was the 


Liszt had observed 
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for 
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Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony En- 
joyed—Klose Composition 


Also Played. 
Rither.. A 3f/ft 


By PHILIP HALE, | 
The 19th public rehearsal of the Boston. 


Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. The program 
consisted of Liszt's ‘“Faust’’ symphony, | 
in which the orchestra was assisted by 
# male chorus from the Apollo Club and 
‘Mr. Paul Draper, tenor; and Klose’s 
‘Prelude and Double Fugue for organ 
(Chorale at the end with trumpets and 

Mr. John P. Marshall was 


He has written 
various works of long breath, among 


a pianist, to put , them are important compositions—im-_| 


ih POP ae such as this in the mid- | 
oO € last century, commands re- 
spect and wonder. | , i | 


1 

Notable Performance. 
The performance bids fair to rank as_ 
the notable one of the Symphony year. | 


There were noble and inspired moments ,8core, 


in the ‘‘Faust’’ music, while that of 
Mephistopheles was given with mar- 


portant as far as the geheral scheme is: 
concerned—in which the organ ig used | 
with the orchestra. Born at Carlsruhe | 
in 1862, having taught at Geneva and/| 
Basle, he is now teacher of composition | 
at the Academy of Music in Munich, | 
How he was led to write the Prelude | 
and Fugue is told th his preface to the. 
At Bayreuth in 1882 he met An-| 

ton Bruckner, whose ‘‘Romantic”’ sym-_ 
phony had impressed him, and: there he. 


velous appreciation of its sardonic vein. talked and drank with him. Bruckner 


There was momentary unsteadiness of 
pitch in one of the woodwinds at the 
alae of ae eesond movement, but 
e@e sustaine 
returned. eauty of the song 
ée Apollo Club took its art wi 
precision and sonority. Paul hee a 


Played the organ for, him and impro- 


.Vised a fugue on a‘: “wild ascending | 
theme.”’ Some years later Klose studied | 


with Bruckner, In grateful remem-_ 
brance of his teacher he wrote this 
Prelude and Fugue, using as a motto 


singer possessing subtlety of interpreta-,the “‘wild ascending’ theme, which also. 


tion essential 


athetically serves as the beginning of his first 


S_ solo'fugal subject. 


n of the 
was an hour and 15 minutes. symphony 


The composition is more interesting to 


The other number on the program the student of fugue and of the organ 


was @ prelude and double fugue for or- than to the public, 


It is often said of 


gan with choral for trumpets and trom- respectable and unemotional music. that 


bones. There were eight each of thei 


t is ‘‘well made.” This compliment’ fs 


latter, composed of the orchestral brasses too often a reproach, if it is not a sneer, 


and their pupils. 
organist, 


John Marshall was the. Klose’s Prelude is not impressive, nor 


he composer, one Friedrich Klose, is 8 his Fague asa whole engros rw Bah i 


probably an honest; learned and God 


dramatic,. There are awkward pa 


fearing man. His music was tedious for the organist; passages that 4d 
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j@ it well adapted always only Mr. Longy 
a rg hog oF dramatically emotional. No wonder 
ee ‘lose | that an unusual tribute was paid to Dr. 
four trumpets and four! Muck and the players. 


ba ogram of the concerts next 
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Duff's Diary: ‘Congreve, the Positivist 


q lum, in an upper room of the Sus- 
ag Hotel, in Bouverie street. Some 


. ae he composition 
rst, but at Jlast—for t " , ' 
s very long—many by their attitude re- December, 1911. 


Leonard Borwick, pianist); Sinigaglia, 
‘| overture to “Le Baruffe Chiozzote.”’ Mr. 


The audience listened respectfully a 
: Borwick has not visited Boston since 


allied to our mind an entry in Grant 


hierophant, begins his Conciones ad 


ORGAN AND 
VOICES AID | 


d, describing the scene, ‘And 
oningean L6érd Houghton sleeping ex- 
actly as if he had ceen in church. ie 
"Phe performance of the ‘Faust 
symphony in last January made a pro- 
found impression. It is not surprising | 
that Dr. Muck wished to repeat the per- | | 
formance this season. It is not neces-., | 
sary to speak again in detail of the sym- 
phony or the manner in which it was | 
‘played. It is enough is say that the. 
musie seemed even more poetic, dra- 


teresting "Work: “The” prelude,” tug 
and chorale payed: yesterday are also 
interesting. 'Th 

is elaborate, but frée.” 

The chorale, for numerous instruments 
of brass, is a fitting climax to the 
work. The course of the fugue is in 
terrupted by rich departures from the 
beaten track, Rhythmically the work 
is very intricate and scholarly. Tech- 
nically it is a tour de force. As for its 
ultimate value, that is not easily de- 
termined at first hearing. Klose is 
not wearing his heart on his sleeve. 
His themes are not over grateful in 
themselves. Take the Somewhat un- 
| Wieldy fugue subject. What if it does 
| Serve to display anew the composer's 
' Skill in its treatment? There is more 
than that in music. The composition 
might be called “Homage to Bruck- 
ner,’ since the theme of the chorale is 
Bruckner’s, taken down by Klose dur- 
ing Bruckner’s improvisation on an or- 
san in Bayreuth. It is no better than 
many chorale themes and not as good 
aS some. 


Of Extreme Difficulty ' 


The work is worth repeating. It is 
extremely ungrateful for the organist. 
Not only is it without doubt one of 
the most difficult pieces in the litera- 
ture of the organ, but it is also true 
that in many cases the passages hardly 
bring their reward, once mastered, Mr. | 
Marshall did what he could do to give | 
Klose’s message to the audience, but 
a piece like this should be heard more | 
than once to show at its true colors. 

The most accomplished virtuoso on 
the organ, the most attentive audience, | 
would welcome Opportunity of the bet. f 


ter acquaintance with repetition brings. 


© contrapuntal structure. 


on 
‘been respectfully exhumed’ from ‘the’ 
shelves every five or Six years atid 
dished up as a sort of burnt offering 
tothe god Liszt. Then it would have 
been tucked away again with a sigh. of: 
reef. Lo and behond! Symphony Hall | 
could not yesterday and cannot to-| 
night contain the people who want to | 
hear music that was the very crown of. 
madness in the 4@s—the Faust’ sym- 
phony. ah. 

The performance was again worthy of 
the work, and Dr. Muck returned to the 
stage repeatedly to acknowledge ap- 
plause. The orchestra Stood with him. 

ded were fortunate. 
one of the greatest | 
achievements in the history of the Bos- | 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 
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Special Train of Nine Cars 


VR, 


—Four Days En Route, 


Thirteen Exposition Programs— 
“Pops” to Begin June 3, 


The Beston Symphony Orchestra, care 
rying its entire membership of 100 men, 
Will leave this city en route for the Pan- 
ama Exposition by special train Sunday 
afternoon, May 9, at 2 o'clock. The trip 
will be made by way of Chicago, Omaha 


: “Perhaps” kK : 
matic, imaginative, imposing. / Per | W k b | 
in the first movement there are a few | CW Or Vy Ose 
passages that might be cut out or con- | | 
densed, but no one would wish the , . 
movement “Gretchen” to be changed in P| ayed and Liszt S 
any way. Of all the music that is asso- 
diated with the innocent Rag tage ee: - ‘ie 
Goethe’s poem, this is surely the m ( . 3 
oot ede the most beautiful. The re- reat aust 
morseful, crazed Gretchen is not in 3 ie 
Liszt’s picture. We find her in the fp afr’. 
prison music of Boito, And how paltry. oad 
does the music of. No hag et BY OLIN DOWNES 
ceive Gounod seem in compari 
Se the ironical fiend of Liszt, mocking! At the public rehearsal of the Bos- 
the st Se plana — of the ton Symphony Orchestra yesterday 
OTE ta the fashion for some to admit the; afternoon in Symphony Fiall, Dr.Muck 
‘genius of Liszt in gga ena tne repeated one of the most impressive 
rs to nact, hai grudgingly,| performances he has ever - given in 
his influence on contemporaries and fol- Boston—the Faust symphony of 1,iszt, 
aes ever, “ea these ‘ane cuns| with the Apollo Club, including Paul 
‘who find “no “ideas” in the music of; Draper, tenor soloist, assisting. | 
Berlioz, no skill in Manmentie rie eas cal The only other music on the pro-| 
only usual sense of orchestral color | a ; uile | 
; cn bg er attoadt ability in orchestra-| gramme was Friedrich Klose s Prel et 
tion. ~ Argument is out of the aaa} and Double Fugue for Organ (Jo PY 
Shey Rehot hear; they ‘will not hear.|P, Marshall organist), with a chorale | 
Beritos ‘and Liszt are not. thus to be for organ, trumpets and trombones. 
idly dism ai dl 0 Mi pater Phe This fugue and chorale was heard cad 
the’ eee nagnes and remembering | the first time in Boston, ) | 
their music, It is pleasant to think that | 
in this city they have long been ranked 
among the immortals. The music of 
Berlioz has been heard here since 1851 Klose, now in his 53rd year, teaches 
The programs of the Boston Symp eid opera, or, as it is called, ‘ rome ae | 
rchestra show the prominence given) .. i yhony, Ilsebill,” after the ta 
to the Hungarian abbe, as it was given the fisherman's wife who could never 
here by ' be content with the good that fortune. 


UNCOMMONLY INTERESTING 


: Tey towed, established his reputation | 
18 ike oP go iy ei A the “Gereatie, It is an uncommonly in- | 


Still Music of the Future 


Liszt’s Symphony was as impressive 


yesterday as it was last January. When - 


it was first produced, back in the 40s, 
ithe catch sneer was “music of the 
| future,’’ Music of the future it not 
only was, but is! The Mephistofeles 
movement alone would be enough to 
Place Liszt in the first rank among 
the composers of the later 19th cen- 
tury. One then goes back, and is 
hardly less impressed with the beauty 


and the truthfulness of characteriza- 4 


tion in the music of Gretchen. Finally 
the first movement, ‘‘Faust.’’ 

Two men have portrayed Faust in 
tones, Wagner and Liszt. Liszt’s con- 
ception is the more mature, the more 
complete. Faust from every angle of 
the complex personality of Goethe is 
eard in this movement—Faust’s pride. 
aspirations, love self-torture, his vain 
Speculations, his ceaseless strivings for 
the truth—all this is found in Liszt’s 
music. Liszt and Wagner, with a pos- 
Sible- third, namely, the Boito of the 
Opera, ‘‘Mefistofele,’’ all intellectuals, 
are the only composers who have yet 
understood the hero of the poem. 

This symphony has been revealed by 
Dr. Muck and none other. So far as 


this city is concerned it would have 


' and Cheyenne. Four days will be con- 
sumed. 

Notwithstanding the offers of local 
manages in cities along the way, there 
will be no intermediate concerts and no 
stopovers. The Panama Exposition re- 
J tains the exclusive right of presenting 


s the orchestra, and is said to have guar- 
anteed tc pay a large sum of money 
for each of the 13 concerts to be played 
On its grounds. 

New sleeping cars have been prom- 
ised. Five will be necessary. There 
| will be a private car for Dr Muck and 
the executive Staff, two baggage cars 
and a diner. This will be the first ex- 
cursion of the orchestra west of Chi- 
cago since the early 90's, when a tour 
embraced Minneapolis, St Paul and St 
Louis. Nikisch was then conductor. 
The Western trip planned to precede the 
season, but abandoned of necessity be- 

cause of the war, would have extended 

to Omaha. | 
Dr Muck has made programs which in 
no way Jower the symphonic standards 
| Of the organization, notwithstanding the 
, Popular character of music usually asso- 
| Clated with a World’s Fair. Pieler 
| Because of this engagement, one which 
| Will enable thousands in the West to 

(hear an orchestra whose fame has 
|Spread to them, the season of “Pop” 
poncests will not begin until Thursday, 
une ; i y 
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Srunidtiea tie emotional. No wonder 
that an unusual tribute was paid to Dr. 


Muck and the players. 
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full orga . 
The audience listened 


first; but at last—for t 


$V rz their attitude re 

Me pW gotta entry’ in Grant| December, 1911. 
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hierophant, begins his Conciones ad 

populum, in an upper room of the Sus- , 

sex Hotel, in Bouverie street. Some 
one said, describing the scene, ‘And . : 
there was Lord Houghton sleeping ex- 

actly as if he had keen in church. i | 
~The performance of the “Faust 
symphony in last January made a pro- : 
found impression. It is not surprising | | 
that Dr. Muck wished to repeat the per- | | 
formance this season. It is not neces-. | 
sary to speak again in detail of the sym- ; 
phony or the manner in which it was : 
‘played. It is enough is say that the. | 
music seemed even ! rasa po thapy j 

natic imaginative, mposing. / | W k L, K] 

a “a first movement there are a few New or y ose 

| pereane that might be cut out or con-! ' 
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Played and Liszt’s 


‘densed, but no one would wish the 
Eistamant “Gretchen” to be changed in 
éé 99 
Great “Faust 
P ead afr. 3s 


| . Of all the music that is asso- 
dated with the innocent maiden of 
BY OLIN DOWNES 
At-the public rehearsal of the Bos- 


: t 
oethe’s poem, this is surely the mos 
Pnte-wondel the most beautiful. The re- 
morseful, crazed Gretchen is not in 
‘Liszt’s picture. We find her in the 

ton Symphony Orchestra yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall, Dr.Muck 
repeated one of the most impressive 
performances he has ever~-given in 


prison music of Boito. And how paltry 
does the music of. Mephistopheles con- 
Boston—the Faust symphony of Iyiszt, 


f 24 by Gounod seem in comparison 
ah he ironies fiend of Liszt, mocking 
the doubts and the saptrations of the 
\ usionized philosopher 

i Tt is the fashion for some to admit the 
‘genius of Liszt in shaping the symphonic 
‘poem, in enlarging the scope of the 
‘Symphony; to admit, though grudgingly, 
‘his influence on contemporaries and fol- 
lowers even to this day; but they deny 
his creative power, as there are some 


= 


Draper, tenor soloist, assisting. 

The only other music on the pro- 
gramme was Friedrich Klose’s Prelude 
and Double Fugue for Organ (John 
P, Marshall organist), with a chorale 


Who find no “ideas” in the music of | 
Berlioz, no skill in thematic treatment, | 
only an unusual sense of orchestral color | 
1d an inexplicable ability in orchestra-_ 
tion. ~ Argument is out of the question 
With these men.. They have ears and 
they do hot hear; they will not hear. 
Berlioz and Liszt are not thus to be 
y dismissed. It is not possible to 
think of modern music without invoking 
their glorious names and remembering 
their music. [It is pleasant to think that 
in this city they have long been ranked 
mong the immortals. The music of 
Berlioz has been heard here since 1851 
and often with passionate admiration. 
The programs of the Boston Symphony 
Orches show the ee rie 
he iy ge et py Thomas before the 
Orchestra was established. 
performance of the Faust” sym- 
y should have turned the 


- . 


the first time in Boston. 
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UNCOMMONLY INTERESTING 


at Munich. 
opera, or, 
symphony, 


as it is called, 


Tlsebill,’’ 


bestowed, 


with the Apollo Club, including Paul 


tion in the music of Gretchen. 


for organ, trumpets and trombones. 
This fugue and chorale was heard for 


in his 53rd year, teaches 
ean The production of his 
‘dramatic | 
after the tale of 
the fisherman’s wife who. could never | 
be content with the good that fortune | 
established his reputation | 
in Germany. It is an uncommonly in- |; 


AS 


teresting “work? The” prelidé,” fuga 
and” chorale played yesterday 
interesting. 
is elaborate, but frée.” 

The chorale, for numerous instruments 
of brass, is a fitting climax to the 
work. The course of the fugue is in 
terrupted by rich departures from the 
beaten track. Rhythmically the work 
is very intricate and scholarly. Tech- 
nically it is a tour de force. As for its 
ultimate value, that is not easily de- 
termined at first hearing. Klose is 
not wearing his heart on his sleeve. 
His themes are not Over grateful in 
themselves. Take the Somewhat un- 
| Wieldy fugue subject. What if it does 
|Serve to display anew the composer's 
‘skill in its treatment? There is more 
than that in music, The composition 
might be called “Homage to Bruck- 
ner,’ since the theme of the chorale is 
Bruckner’s, taken down by Klose dur.- 
ing Bruckner’s improvisation on an or- 
san in Bayreuth. It is no better than 
many chorale themes and not as good 
as some. 


Of Extreme Difficulty ' 


The work is worth repeating. Tt is 
extremely ungrateful] for the organist. 
Not only is it without doubt one of 
the most difficult pieces in the litera- 
ture of the organ, but It is also true 
|that in many cases the passages hardly 
| bring their reward, 
Marshall dia What he could do to give 
Klose’s message to the audience, 
a piece like this Should be heard more } 
than once to Show at its true colors. 

The most accomplished virtuoso on 
the organ, the most attentive audience, | 
would welcome Opportunity of the bet. f 
ter acquaintance with repetition brings. 


Still Music of the Future | 


Liszt’s Symphony was as impressive 
yesterday as it was last January. When - 
it was first produced, back in the 40s, 
ithe catch sneer was “music of the 
' future,’’ Music of the future it hot 
Only was, but is! The Mephistofeles 
movement alone would be enough to 
Place Wiszt in the first rank among 
the composers of the later 19th cen- 
tury. One then £0es back, and is 
hardly less impressed with the beauty 
and the truthfulness of characteriza- 4 

Finally 
| the first movement, 

Two men have portrayed Faust in 

| tones, Wagner and Liszt. Liszt’s con- 
ception is the more mature, the more 
complete. Faust from every angle of 
) the complex personality of Goethe is 
| Heard in this movement—Faust’s pride. 


“Faust.’”’ 


aspirations, love self-torture, his vain 
Speculations, his ceaseless strivings for 
the truth—all this is found in Liszt’s 
music. Liszt and Wagner, with a pos- 
Sible- third, namely, the Boito of the 
Opera, ‘‘Mefistofele,”’ all intellectuals, | 
are the only composers who have yet || 
: | understood the hero of the boem. 
This Symphony has been revealeq by 
Dr. Muck and none other. So far as 
this city is concerned it would have |: 


once mastered, Mr. | 


but | 


| Of the organization, 
, popular character of 


y ‘been respectfully iéxhumed from the 
. are also 
The contrapuntal structure: 


Shelves every five or Six years ajfid 
dished up as a sort’ of burnt offering 
to the god Liszt. Then it would have 
been tucked away again with a sigh. of 
relief. To and behond! Symphony Hall 
could not yesterday and Cannot  to- 
night contain the people who want’ to 
hear musie that was the very crown of 
madness in the 40s—the “Faust” 
phony. : 
The performance was again worthy of 
the work, and Dr. Muck returned to the’ 
Stage repeatedly to acknowledge ap- 
plause. The orchestra Stood with him. 
Those who attended were fortunate. 
hey listened to one of the greatest | 
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Special Train of Nine Cars 
—Four Days En Route. 


Thirteen Exposition Programs— 
“Pons” to Begin June 3, 


The Beston Symphony Orchestra, car- 
rying its entire membership of 100 men, 
will leave this city en route for the Pan- 
ama Exposition by special train Sunday 
afternoon, May 9, at 2 o'clock, The trip 
will be made by way of Chicago, Omaha 
and Cheyenne. Four days will be con~ 
sumed. 

Notwithstanding the offers of local 
manage:s in cities along the way, there 
will be no intermediate concerts and no 
stopovers, The Panama Exposition re- 
tains the exclusive right of presenting 


the orchestra, and is said to have guar- 
anteed tc pay a large sum of money 
for each of the 13 concerts to be played 
on its grounds. 

New sleeping cars have been prom- 
ised. Five will be necessary. There 
will be a private car for Dr Muck and 
the executive Staff, two baggage cars 
and a diner. This wil] be the first ex- 
cursion of the orchestra west of Chi- 
cago since the early ’90’s, when a tour 
embraced Minneapolis, St Paul and St 
Louis. Nikisch was then conductor. 
The Western trip planned to precede the 
season, but abandoned of necessitgy be- 
Cause of the war, would have extended 
to Omaha. | 

Dr Muck has made programs which in 
no way Jower the symphonic standards 
notwithstanding the 
music usually asso- 
clated with a World’s Fair. | 

Because of this engagement, one which 
Will enable thousands in the West to 
hear an orchestra whose fame h 
spreaa to them, the season of “Pop” 
Fceate will not begin until Thursday, 
une - TRON cco 
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| iy pip x : | esent world, and, as it sh ‘be, — 
. . ’ linor, f. dre . . ' 
mM Dr. Muck and the men, unhampered by in- eee) re a ae akan 

truding singers and ipsa will ae yee Af- Two Balances 
twelve concerts wholly to themselves. No Pete Debussy How: ar a 285, 
: i amnation of - ajor Higgins | oth 
such series of programmes for Ary OH on VME ROSEN YS Berlioz DOoks the balance aecdgae by the aia 
certs has been made in the United States Gwendoline’’...Chabrier audiences that hear his B Ae Om mm. 
since Theodore Thomas’s day at the : | XI. phony Orchestra in Carnegie “Hall or 
ymphon _ (Russian Programme) revealed. On the face of it th “ 
y, No. 6, in B Minor, ‘‘Pathetic’’... ticular ten concerts an 


WORLD’S FAIR 


A Remarkable Array of Music That | 


Ranges Through Ancient and| Modern | cs 


Muck has proved—beyond his usual wont as 


Classics of Many Schools and Nationali- | 
ties--Five Specialized Programmes—The | 
GQrchestra to Be Unassisted—A Difficult - 


they would say in New York—his virtues 
as a programme-maker. Strange as it 
seems, to som that lightly and hastily find 
fault with his*irogrammes, he gives pains 


World’s Fair in Chicago and in them Dr. | | 


Solemn Overture 
On the Steppes of 
Caprice on 


XIT, 


Tscnaikowsky 


Borodin 
Rimsky—Korsakoff 


profit; but, of 


the organization which 
all directly b gn. 


thought and imagination to the making of 
them. Here are the twelve for San Fran- 


OR a fortnight past, Dr. Muck has cisco: . 


orkine- at the programmes ™ 

yong Dear dea concerts that he and | Symphony, No. 3, in E-flat, 

the Symphony Orchestra will un- 
dertake at the Panama-Pacific exhibition 
at San Francisco in May. At last he has 
finished a difficult job and the twelve pro- 


y of re- 


yet J» 4 ~s . : 4 sALInor Sibelius el 
Seca Poem, Thus Spake Zarathustra’’.. .Strauss New York 

rture, ‘‘Leonora,’’ No. 3 3eethoven ducing a qd : 

y an in- 


iste dispensable condition of the orch | 
stra’s 

pga It might be recalled ‘a ‘the 

oston Symphony’s New York auditors 

who complain of Dr. Muck’s. tendency «to 
lay emphasis upon modern works that 
out of thirty-five compositions played in 
the ten concerts seventeen are what may 


Job Notably Done 


*“Eroica’’... .« 
Beethoven 

Variations on a Theme by Haydn (Chorale 
Sancti Antoni) Brahms 
Tone Puem, “Don Juan’’...eseeseecseees Strauss 
Overture to the Opera, ‘‘Huryanthe’’ Weber 


II. 


In the Eyes of New York J Lens: 


. wr ° a 
Artistically, as well as Anancialig 2 
Success of the concer 


It is a foolish 


grammes traversing some sixty pieces, all 
to be played within a fortnight and _on 
-eonsecutive days, follow hereunder. Five 
‘of them are specialized programmes. that 
is to say, two concerts are to fall wholly 
‘to music by French composers, one to 
music wholly from Italian hands; one to 
Russian pieces; and a fiftn to preludes, 
overtures and other fragments of Was- 
ner’s operas and music-dramas. Dr. Muck 
has preferred to make no “American pro- 
gramme,” that should isolate native com- 
posers in a class by themselves. Rather, 
he has taken a piece from MacDowell 
and a piece from Chadwick and placed 
‘both in miscellaneous programmes 4s he 
would the music of any established, in- 
teresting and well-reputed composer what- 
ever his nationality. So has he treated 
Sibelius, the Finn; or Liszt, the Hun- 
garian; or Dvorak, the Bohemian. 

In time and scope, the chosen music 
ranges from Bach, Mozart and Haydn, 
through Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Berlioz, 
Brahms, Liszt, Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff 
down to Strauss, Debussy and. Sibelius. 
| Beyond these composers into the ranks 
of the controverted ultra-moderns, Dr. 
Muck has prudently decided that it were 
unwise to go. Until their day, almost 
every composer of the first rank—Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Handel aside, all of 
whom were symphonists by exception— 
has his place upon the 
They preserve as carefully the balance 
“between ancient and modern music; be- 
tween the classic, the romantic, and 
the impressionistic fashion of composi- 
tion: between the formal symphony and 
overture and the freer-handed_ tone- 
‘poem and tone-picture; they make 


Saint-Saens, | 


programmes. | 


| 
| 
| 


‘choice of composers by their established | 
| worth and not by nationality; and they | 


‘make choice, without fear or favor, of 
“pieces by their established place in sym- 
-phony concerts; their intrinsic interest, 
-and their suitability to a comprehen- 
| sive scheme to be accomplished in un- 
“usual circumstance. | 

} The range and the nature of the. pro-. 


grammes bid fair also to disclose the many- | 


Concert Overture, ‘‘Sea Calm and Prosper— 

ous Voyage’’ Mendelssohn 
Symphony, No. 6, in G Major, ‘‘Surprise’’..Haydn 
Suite, No. 2, in E Minor, ‘‘Indian’’....MacDowell 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Hungaria’’ Liszt 

ITI, 
(French Programme) 

Symphony in D Minor 
Scherzo, ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’’ 
Suite, ‘‘L’Arlésienne,’’ No, 1 


Rhapsody, ‘‘Espafia’’ Chabrier 


Symphony, No. 1, in C Minor Brahnis 
Suite for Flue and Strings in B Minor 
Solo flute, Mr. Maquarre, 

“Shepherds’ Music,’’ from tie Christmas 

Oratorio os 
Overture to Goethe’s play, “‘Egmont’’.. Beethoven 

V. 
(Wagner Programme) 

Overture to “Rienzi.’” % 
Overture to “The Flying Dutchman. 
Introduction and Bacchanale from ‘'Tannhduser.’’ 
Prelude to ‘‘Tohengrin.’’ es 
Prelude to ‘‘Tristan and Isolde. ; 
Prelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg.’’ 
Funeral Music from ‘‘Dusk of the Gods.’’ 
Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal.’’ 


VI. 


t 


! 
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| 
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The time seems near at hand w 
orchestra players of wind instruments 
both brass and wood, will not use thei 
lungs at all, but will pump air through 
their lips by mechanical means. The. 
aerophor, so-called, is bringing about 
his See ution, It is a tragic fact that 
modern music makes such demands 
upon players of wind instruments that 
their career of usefulness under prés- 
ent conditions is very short. In a com- 
| Paratively few years they lose their 
-embouchure. This new method of ‘“ar- 
| tificial breathing” is going to be a vast 
help to them. The device is a very 
simple one, consisting of a bellows 
worked by the foot, or under the arm 
4 which forces air through a vessel ‘of. 
| water heated by an electric lamp to the’ 
| temperature of breath : and thence 
through a rubber tube into the mouth : 
4 through one, and sometimes two, | 
mouthpiéces. <All the player of the in-/ 
strument need do, whether he is plays. 
ing the tuba or the flute or the oboe is 
to maintain this current of air and to 
use the proper embouchure. ir 
For several years Mr. Mattersteiz 
t the contrabass tuba of the Boston Sym. 


phony Orchestra, has bee dj is. 
ingenious contrivance. It chante Sete | 
to play a phrase as flowing and as} 
continuous as can be Dlaved on the 
double bass viol. Mr. Jaenicke one of 
the. first. horns of the orchestra has’ 
experimented with the. device 4 tir. 
much success, and Mr. Longy. the i Fxg 
brated Oboeist, has spent much time ex. 
perimenting with it. There are certat i 
passages in Wagner's operas, in Rig nu 
ard Strauss’ works, in fact, in on | 
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ERIC KORNGOLD, SINFONIETTA for Fut ORCHESTRA, Op. 5 
Fliessend mit heiterem Schwunge. 
Scherzo. 


Molto andante. 
Finale. 


(First time in Boston) 
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CONCERTO No. 5, in E flat major, for PIANOFORTE 
Op. 73 
I, Allegro. 
II. Adagic un poco moto. 
III. Rondo: Allegro ma non troppo. 
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SINIGAGLIA, OVERTURE to Goldoni’s Comedy, ‘‘Le Baruffe 


Chiozzote” (‘“The Chioggion Brawls’’), op. 32 
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all modern works, that: area olutely | 
| unplayable if. the musician must use his 
lungs. long phrases meant to be cén- 
tinuous, must be broken into. several 
‘parts, but with the aerophor the music 
is played as the composer intended. 
Taking a striking example, the opening 
phrase for tuba of Wagner's ‘‘A Faust 
Overture’ was never played as writ- 
| ten. until the aerophor was invented, 
years ‘after the overture was written. 
| Whether Wagner dreamed when he 
wrote the overture that some time such | 
a device would be invented, or whether | 
he hoped that once in a while there 
would be a tuba player with abnormal 
lungs, is hard to say, but it is certain 
that he never heard that opening 
phrase played as it is now by Mr. Mat- 
tersteig. 
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I. Allegro. 


Il. Adagic un poco moto. 
IlI. Rondo: Allegro ma non troppo. 
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THE “SINFONIETTA” 


JAQUWz. 
OF 


KORNGOLD 


| Masterful and Revealing Performance, 


} 
j 


Interest and Pleasure—The Young Vir- 
tues and Shortcomings of the Music— 
Individual Traits and Viennese Savor— 
The Quiet Perfections of Mr. Borwick 
in Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto—A 


Gay Italian Overture 


LOSET study of music brings 
pleasure and profit to the studi- 
ous listener; but no- piece is 
really itself until it is heard 

through the means that the composer 
designed for it and with those means in 
able hands, Erich Korngold’s_ Sinfoni- 
etta, disclosed yesterday afternoon at 
the Symphony Concert for the first time 
in Boston, seemed one thing on the en- 
graved page, which has been open for a 
full year, and another as Dr. Muck and 
the orchestra illuminatingly and enrich- 
ingly played it. Indeed, as some said, 
who had heard the piece elsewhere, 
never before had it been so releasingly 
and eloquently performed. Korngold 
hardly raises artificial difficulties in the 
score—a familiar temptation. to such 
fertile youth—but he writes like a true 
ultra-modern, saying his say in his own 
fashion regardless of the requirements 
he lays thus upon those who must trans- 
mit and open it. Dr. Muck has kept 
the Sinfonietta by him these many 
months and he has spared not in either 
his own study of it or in many and long 
rehearsals with the men. 

As usual, the orchestra fulfilled all that 
conductor and composer enjoined upon them 
and the outcome was a performance that 
seemed to transform the piece. Not only 


did each stroke of harmonic and instru- | 


mental color stand forth clear; not only 
did the incessant modulation gain free and 
full play; not only did thematic profiles 
outline themselves upon the ear and 
rhythms, contrasts, climaxes, transitions 
and sustained song tell, but the whole 
Sinfonietta had kept the young vigor and 
vitality, the young ardor and the young 
excess that are the pleasure and the dis- 
tinction of it. It kept also its recurrin 
voice of Vienna and of no other place an 
temperament. So to play the: Sinfoniett 
through such technical mastery, tone an 
expressiveness as the Symphony Orchestr 
can command was to give it, perhaps a 
never before, its full and true voice an 
to prove again two of Dr. .Muck’s fines 
virtues—his devotion to the piece in han 
and his sense of illuminating and individu 
alizing style, 7 
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served Korn 
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nation—which usually is better—the mental, 
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and expres- 
slow symphonic movements of 
and penetrating power spring, - 

a ~P 


a songful melody of 


quiet charm and carry it through various 


modulations and moods with as quiet skill, . 
and hardly a trace of hard~— 
with such 


here and there a hint of beauty, 
in the coloring, 
ness. No youngster of. sixteen, 


‘ 
* 
ug 


. 
‘ 
is 


imagination and resource in timbres and ~ 


in the whole range 
technique as is 


harmonies and 
phonic 


Now and then he does modulate out’ of 
mere eagerness and restlessness, or lay) on. 
instrumental and harmonic Strokes for the 
pleasure of making them. Inevitably and 


hard with tran- 


chestra going and to Strike n+ 
He was bound 


Sition, contrast or climax. 
to be occasionally clumsy, 
or vague as he was bound to recall once 
and again his recollections of Strauss, of 
Puccini, 
posers that have filled his young ears. Of. 
course he still rejoices in his medium and 
his means and his large command of them 
rather than in. the melodic thoughts, the 
moods, the pictures and. vision, the whole 
imaginative and. emotional fabric of which 
they are the instruments, 
evitably such because he is young and un=— 
ashamedly glad of his youth. . ae 
On the other hand, that youth has given. 
him much that is precious:in itself and that 
is rare enough in our music. Before fifty 
measures of the Sinfonietta have come and 
Sone, the vitality and the vivacity of the 
music, its spirited flow and its propulsive 
swing win the ear and quicken answering 
mood and fancy. Not once in the whole 
course of the first movement does this fine. 
young ardor flag. It beats through the 
rhythms; it streams out of the i 
mental and harmonic color: it expands — 
into warm instrumental gong; it keeps the’ 
whole surface of the music in bright undu. 
lation. No wonder that the audience rose 
to this first movement, and with all the. 
Sinfonietta it was clearly pleased. 
Sam® young lustiness and ardor pulage 
through the beginning and the end of the. 
Scherzo, even if they now and then strike 
too heavy a blow, and there is fine young 
intensity ,without a trace of self-conscious: — 
ness or pose, in the smiling and swaying 
melody of the Trio. The slow movement 
baffles precocious youth as it inevitably 
must and so does the attempt at an intro+ 
spective music at the beginning of he.. 
finale where for the first and only time ih 
the long course of the sinfonietta Korngold 
really flags; but in all the rest of the move- 
ment the young ardor returns to moun 44 
in sheer young and exuberant ¢ ness, — 
Too hearty at times, especially if the lst n~ 


/$r has a finical middle-aged ear; (but gay 
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-throated 4 
scl that relaxes curiously and strik- | 
ingly for a passage of genuinely grave and 


lear indication that before 
serge Sprich will be able to imagine 
slow movements. Throughout, op mid 
fonietta is a gladsome and songfu vary 
With all its play of timbres, sos egap ag <6 
modulation in the modern sense, it Is a 
trinsically 4 melodious music—born : : 
youth unashamed and normally nga e 
its gift of symphonic song. After all, t i 
good world of music is not a world oO 
queer men or worse still of old men. 


—- 


too,—young years or old—has 
“Acre eattinoalities. Elder and oot 
men might envy him his sense of padher 
when there is a Muck to. make play wit 
it. He has the Straussian faculty of ar- 
resting the attention and kindling respon- 
sive impulse at the beginning of each move- 
ment and by sheer ardor rather than cal- 
culated effect. He has assimilated—or it 
was instinctive in him—the Straussian sense 
of broad and intensive melody, expanding 
in rich and ample periods. He has not 
merely scholarship in his modulations, his 


lor; he has 
‘harmonies and instrumental color; 
clear imagination, intuition and instinctive 


gs with them. Time and again his 
oreooe ogo of the born and spontaneous 
composer alike on the inventive and. the 
manipulative side—the sort of stroke that 
study may never gain but that intuition 
makes easy. He has even, in such things, 
his distinctive aptitudes. . He feels his 
trumpets and his harps as Brahms, for 
easy example, felt his horns; he has har- 
monic imagination with his divided strings. 
Thick as his scoring often is in young ex- 
cess, he knows how to “let through” a vivid 
glint of tonal color. Sterner contrapuntists 
than fortunate Vienna contains could not 
complain of his development of his musical 
thoughts; and the fashion in which he 
makes his chosen motto—‘of the cheerful 


heart’’—haunt the Sinfonietta and upspring | 


into its warmest song is plain proof of im- 
agination. It is a pleasant motive at least 
to ear and fancy, if like the rest of the 
themes it has no seizing beauty or sugges- 
tion in itself, and it is fertile in in- 
strumental song that pleasures. Nowhere 


with @ fascinating young! by all the tokens of such 


BINDING 





Bruckner. Viennese senti- 
fy ‘te to the andante—the characteristic 
sentiment that seems born of ‘the aie ge 
ing hills and woods—even if Korngold NM 
still too young to touch it with'tne wistful 


, melancholy that Kreisler infuses into is 


music of such mood. And the gay exube- 
ance and the careless happiness of Vienna 
race and sing in the finale, Vienna Is 
not far from Italy, and Viennese instri: | 


‘mental song has had its Italianate under: | 


voice from the days of Mozart and Haya, | 
Once and again it speaks out\of the Sth. 
fonietta and by no means in. chance rec le | 
‘lection of the influential Puccini. _ Some 
day, as he matures, Erich may gain the 
Viennese elegance, the Viennese aptitude in 
polished suggestion that he now knows not. 
But. as it is, Vienna has once more in him 
a composer that is unmistakably its son. 
The rest of an unusually pleasurable con 
cert was as interesting. Virtually for the 
first time, since a passing recital here two 
years ago went almost unheeded, Mr. 
Borwick played to a Boston public. He 
has made ‘nis reputation, as ‘most English 
virtuosi do, equally in Germany and in 
Britain and yesterday in Beethoven’s “Enm- 
peror”’ concerto he fully justified it. Often- 
est, he seemed a pianist of quiet and pol- 
ished perfections. His fleetness, for ex- 
ample, had a charming lightness and pers 
tainty; he could play with! an :impeccable 
smoothness. and evenness and yet depo) 
upon its surface sensitive and subtle grads 
tions of tone; he has a delicate ear for 
euphonies;. his tone is exquisitely pelluci« 
and softly colored; his touch has often a 
| velvety delicacy. His sustdined song ex- 


arabesques are bright and light. 
exercises—much less 
power of, the piano; he 


other. But his comparative quietude im- 
plies no lack of individual feeling ‘for his 
music. His continent temperament _re- 
sponds to it in delicate gradations, color- 
ings and accents that he measures very 


also does the Sinfonietta lack sufficient, if | skilfully to the discreet and. serene power 
undistinguised sense of large design and| that he also commands. 


cumulation. 


material.and processes. : 


Throughout, moreover, as it was pleasant 
to’ some of us to hear and feel: yesterday, 
a true son of Vienna smiled and sang out 
of the Sinfonietta and was glad and gay 
unashamed. Vienna seems already in young 
Korngold’s blood and spirit perhaps to re-; 
‘main—precious gift of kindly environment— 
to the end of his composing days, Viennese 


ish: Korn-. 
Complex and lavish as ( 
gold sometimes chooses to be in youthful | best chosen piece for 
extravagance, he never loses his hold upon’ especially when Dr. 


The not | the 
such .ai pianist, 
Muck with all | his 
willipgnéss to meet the assisting virtyi0s0 
half way, is accustomed to conceive ii on 
an ampler and more forceful'plane. jit is 
quite possible and warrantable to plaly i! 
in the heroic vein of Mr. Pader-wski,} th° 
introspective vein of Mr. Busoni ort th° 
brilliant véin of Mr. Rosenthal. ; Yester{ijay) 
as Mr. Borwick answered to. the manifold 


piece, the piano part shone out of the jrich, 


“EXmperor’’ concerto is 


: iy lustrous and energetic background liké t!? 
_witality,. vivacity and suppleness: have their. 


yest | ¢ 
‘part’ in the sway and swing and march 0 

th : Tne lusty be- 
| gining and end of the scherzo are Viennese 


the flowing first movement. 


fine, limpid and delicately varied stjan 
that the violin part becomes under ceytal? 
hands in the fellow-concerto, It is not im 
possible that Beethoven imagined it 'so. 


pands.in gentle and unbroken, curve; his 
He never | 
abuses—the full | 

is as far from | 
mere grandiosity on the one hand as ie | 
is from mere meticulous dryness on tne | 


. — 


tor played it. 





overture to Goldoni’s yet more: chattering 


sagiia’s chattering 


comedy of the voluble and volatile squab- 


bles. of Venetian beach-folk, It was 


‘pleasant to find Dr. Muck;/forsaking his 
contemporary | 
Overture and to hear.an ItaHan composer | 


classics for a deserving 






‘gold wrote ttle “pieces 


| 
| 
) 


of symphonic music receiving an inning | 


that such concerts, the world over, seem 
curiously reluctant. to give them. (By re- 
ceived notion an Italian must write opera 
or song or else take the consequences of 
a misguided predilection for purely instru- 
mental pieces). Sinigaglia’s overture, more- 
over, warrants these deserts. It is well- 
invented, expertly made, brightly rhythmed, 
and brilliantly colored, happy in sugges- 
tion of gay high spirits, noisy bickerings 


and sportive mood, melodically warm and | 


pleasantly Latin. A jeu d’esprit of music, 
a cCharacter-piece and a dazzling virtuos) 
‘plece, besides, 
Thank heaven! there is no 
“deep thought’’ in it: Sinigaglia, like 
everybody else-in the world—the audience 
at the Symphony Concerts included—and 
music, like every other art, have their 
clear right. to gayety. Ty AP 
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his own to say. 





Gives Work of Korngold, Written 


When Composer Was Only | 


'the Sinfonietta is 
joyful heart.”’ 








: Seventeen. | 
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By PHILIP HALE. 
The 20th public rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra,.§ Dr. Muck 


conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. Mr. Leonard | 
Borwick was the pianist. The program }) 
was as follows: Korngold, Sinfonietta 
op. 5 (first time in Boston) ; Beethoven, 
Concerto in EB flat, No. 5, for piano; | 
Sinigaglia, overture to Goldoni’s com- 
edy “Le Baruffe Chiozzote.” 


circus with one ring and Shakespearian 
clowns, the fingmaster would say in a 
mutton-tallow but sonorous voice: “The 
young lady rides well for one so 
young,” Korngold was in his seventeeth 
year when this Sinfonietta was per- 


— forméd for the first time in Vienna. It !- 


certainly is an extraordinary work for 
a youth of that age to compose. Korn-. 
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five or six. His pantomime “T: 
man” was produced in Vienna .wh 
was a few months over thirteen. He 
ean say with Pope: | ; 

Ss y hild, nor yet a fool to fame, 
Fiisned im Gunttere for the numbers came, 

“Sinfonietta”? means a little symphony, 
Korngold’s takes at least three-quarters 
of an hour in performance and is elab- 
orately constructed. Was the composers 
choice of title an act of the modesty 
that is akin to vain-glory, or was it an 
example of amiable irony? He certainly 
van the risk of being spoiled. When he 
Was a youngster he was likened to 
Mozart; Dr. Decsey compared him to 
the young Handel; others spoke of the 
precocious Mendelssohn. But we are 
informed that he is a normal, healthy- 
minded person, who does not take him- 
self too seriously. 


The Sinfonietta would have interested. 


an audience if it had been composed by. 
someone twice or thrice Korngold’s age, 
Perhaps the fact that he is hardly out 
Of boyhood has enlarged the interest, 
but there is material enough and a mas- 
tery of form shown in this Sonfonietta 
to excite the admiration of the. hearers, 
Only in the last movement does’ the con- 
struction seem loose, and the composer 
unwarrantably discursive, It fs evident 
that he has been a good listener, sus- 
ceptible to impressions. He has heard 
the music of Wagner, Schumann, 
Brahms, Puccini, In fact there were. 
moments yesterday when an opera it 
might have been pardoned for thinking 
that he was listening to ‘Tosca.’ But 
these suggestions of moods and expres-| 
Sion original with others is not disturb- 
ing. The surprising feature of the work 
is that the young man has so much of 


Let us be thankful that he is not Fay 
pessimist in tones. He is aglow with 
the sheer joy of living. The motto. of 
“the motive of the 
In the first movement & 


dance rhythm comes to him easily,, a. 


dance 


rhythm of the Vienna schooly 


, Zven in the slow movement he does. not 


,attempt to be profound or sombre. His 


themes have a decided profile; there is 
no denying his skill in the development 


ally thick and lumpish. It is as though 
he, having a large orchestra at his dis- 
posal, 
idle. 

‘them be heard, and all at the same) 
time,”” we hear him say, 
“there is a lack of relieving co 
The prevailing dynamic intensity 
on the nerves; what is worse, it at 


of them; his harmonic scheme is liber= 
‘ally laid out; he is not afraid or envious 
of the ultra-moderns; 
the value of dissonances in progression,. 


he too knows 


and more than once, he can be as ugly 
:in harmonic expression as Strauss. or 
the most super-refined of the advanced 
French, 
extravagancies and debauches are too 
When we used to see tne good old often ineffective. 


Unfortunately, his harmonic 










Korngold’s instrumentation is gener- 


insisted that ito one should be 
“Phere are the instruments, I¢ ff 


As a result 
Re ¥ t. ad 
; eaithis res 
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when he 
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ecomes boresome. 
pa successfully scored. But, 
gaining a charming effect, Korngold 
feels obliged to go back to his Wlatant 
brass and his thunder of drums, ons 
than once the music degenerated @nto a | 
din. Is this the outbursting of youth- | 
ful enthusiasm? Did he mean to show 
that a young man can be as virile as 
one twice his age. What ill he not 
do in this roof-raising when he is, say, . 
forty or fifty? One shudders at the 
thought. Or will he see the error of -his 
way and go back to Mozart and a 
sma]l orchestra, as timid souls advise? 
It is a pity that Korngold has not 
studied diligently the scores of French- 
men. He could learn much by ponders 
ing the instrumentation of one Aber, 
who was reproached for inventing his 
melodies by whistling them before a 
‘shaving glass while his chin, upper lip 
and cheeks were well lathered; -but 
when Auber. used an instrument of | 
wood or brass it had something to Say; | 
its voice was heard and it was signifi- | 
cant, : 
Interesting as the Sinfonietta is when | 
the age of Korngold is considered—we 
constantly come back to this—We fail 
‘to find in it any passages of deep 


PLAYED BY 
SYMPHONY 


“Sinfonietta, From 
Pen of Lad of 15, 


Given Hearing 


; | 
: Lio Mt 
Poe BY OLIN DOWNES / 


The “Sinfonietta for Full Orches- 


| This music, of incredible maturity as 
i regards workmanship, is surcharged 


with all the characteristic faults of the 
modern German school of composition— 
bombast, pretence, much ado over lit- 
tle.' But that should not be laid down 
as a conclusive verdict in the talent of 
a young composer of unquestionable 
gifts. In spite of imitation, probably 
unconscious of models about him which 
no young man could help imitating, this 
| music, especially in the first two move- 
ments, has real youth and vigor, hu- 
| mor, optimism—life. What the slow 
| movement is a piece of tortured mech- 
anism, consisting principally of 
| “stunts” that the composer does with 


| a leading th@®me which is not worth the 
trouble, and would not be worth the 
| trouble if the variants were more valu- 
| | able than they are, is self-evident. Nor 
| is the finale more than an elaborate 
| mosaic, although there is a masterly 
| | introduction, and there are admirable 
| moments in it. 

| Even, the Great Imitate 


coneeéerto in G major. 
performance was con- 


||) spicuous for its breadth and authoritv. — 
‘jjits symphonic character, oat 


its technical 
sureness, the bigness of the tone, the 


grasp of the structure. Some might 
have preferred a more intimate reading 
of the slow movement, but the playing 
was throughout authoritative, full- 
blooded and convincing. An expert. 
enced and sincere musician, a well- 
j;equipped virtuoso, Mr. Borwick was 
|justly applauded and recalled. 
As a curtain piece the noisy and su- 
perficial overture to Goldoni’s “Tie Ba- | 
ruffe Chiozote” of Singaglia was played 
Dr. Muck gave a brilliant performance 
of this work, and undoubtedly the vir- 
tuoso performance of Korngold’s music 
placed the composition in the best pos. 
sible light, 


--RORNGOLD’S MUSIC, 


Vek, , MOMS 
| Amazing Artistit Qutput | 


for Youth of 16, 


thought or truly emotional feeling. The tra,’ Op. 5; of Erich Korngold, the But if, in these days, we look indul- | 


plausible beauty of this or that page is 
superficial. The force—as in the opening 
of the Scherzo—is not in the thought, 
but in the dynamic impact. Master 
Korngold’s notes attack in mass forma- 
tion. 


Viennese boy.wonder of the day, was 
played for the first time in Boston at 
the public rehearsal of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck 


| 


gently upon the early compositions of 7 


should we not be equally fexstenne ce Conard Borwick Plays Beethoven 
Concerto With Fine Art. 


Dr, Muck and the orchestra did full | conductor, yesterday afternoon in Sym- 1 


justice to the work. It is doubtful 
whether the Sinfonietta has been played 
elsewhere so well. The performance of 
Sinigaglia’s sparkling overture was uh- 
commonty brilliant. It is just the music 
for the play, chattering, bustling, 
with contrasting melodies unmistakably 
Italian in spirit—truly delightful music. 
And Master Korngold could learn this at 
least from Sinigaglia—when to stop. 

Mr. Borwick gave a recital here in 
December, 1911, and was then recognized 
as a well-equipped and thoroughly musi- 
eal pianist, Yesterday he gave a per- 
formance of.Beethoven’s concerto that 
was excellent in many ways. 
thoughtful, sane, manly. He did 
turn the concerto into a virtuoso piece. 


He: was content to be a part of the 
orchestra... The concerto itself does not 
admit romantic treatment to such a de- 
gree as the preceding one in G major; 
nevertheless we could have. wished a 
‘more poetic interpretation of the Ada- 
gio; more poetic in tone and elasticity. 
‘After all this is a matter of personal 
The clearness and simplicity of 
‘Mr. Borwick’s playing was commenda- 
ble, even when to some it was matter of 
fact if not phlegmatic. In the treatment 
of the two allegros there was much to 


taste. 


praise unstintedly. 


The prdgram of the concerts next 
week will be as follows: Chabrier, Over- 
ture to “Gwendoline’’; Lalo, Symphonie 
-BHspagnole for violin (Mr. Noack); Bossi, 
: Haydn Sym- 


Intérmezzi Goldoniant; 
phony in G ‘major, No. 13. 


lt was 
not 


phony Hall. 


| 
| This was the first orchestral com- 
position of Korngold to be played at 


ithe Symphony concerts. Korngold’s 


“Overture to a Drama,” played in Bos- 
ton by the Philadelphia Orchestra, | 
' Leopold Stokowski conductor, on Feb. 
| 15, 1914, was not se interesting a work 


' 


a3 the music heard yesterday. 


Satna 


IS SON OF A CRITIC 


The Boston Symphony programme 
books recount the chief facts of Korn- | 
He was born 
He is the son 
of Dr. Erich Korngold, the music critic. 
He | 
commenced to compose little pleces 
when he wag 5, and in 1910 Dr. Korn- 
gold sent privately printed compositions 
of Erich to Richard Strauss, who, with 
other famous musicians, heaped eulogy 
Korngold studied the plano 
and composition with Alexander von 
Zemiimsky, and counterpoint with Rob- 
He composed the Sinfonti- 
etta heard yesterday, in 1912 or 1918, in 
his 15th or 16th year. The work was 


gold’s career up to date. 
at Brunn, May 29, 1897. 


of the Vienna Neue Freie Presse. 


upon them. 


ert Fuchs. 


| scores of even great masters. 


i 
| j even in “Rienzi’’? The impulse to com. 


light of history, we marvel at the com- 
parative lack of originality in the early 


As for 


Wagner——! Who would by the wildest 


at a later period in Wagner’s life than | 


| of “Tristan” and “‘Die Feen’”’ produced | 


this music in Korngold's career, or 


|; | Pose, or, as in Strauss, the indomitable | 
] will to compose, 


are in erly pages 
of such masters the surest and only 
indication of future possibilities. 
In this country at least it is not to) 
Korngold’s credit that he is a “wun. 
derkind.,’’ We are grown tired and | 
mistrustful of the infanp prodigy, but | 
there is more than Pprecocity in the 
music heard yesterday. Admitted that 
it is overladen with all the vices and 
few of the virtues of a certain school. 
How could it be otherwise? If Bee-” 
thoven could not escape Haydn, how 
can Korngold be expected to escape 
Strauss, in particular, and -Puceini and 
other composers in general? The Sin- = 
fonietta is in part at least musical 
flesh and blood. It has distinct mus. 
ical promise, as well as Startling tech-) 
nical facility. Let us wish well to 4 
composer who labors under the worst 
possible disadvantage—early success. | 


Borwick the Soloist 
as the 


} 
| 


flight of imagination see the composer | 


aig abba one, 

at most 16 years old wh e it. 
is breath taking, lowe, Sak ~ 
youth of this age shouldbe exp 


a talent in course of development? We 
discover Beethoven imitating Haydn, : 

Erich Wolfgang Korngold—what will 
this name signify in musie¢ 10 years 


or Strauss imitating Wagner. In the 
hence, better still, 50? Did the parents 


of this precocious boy divine his. great- 
ness when they gave him the middle 
member of the name, for he has been 
compared to Johannes Chrysostum 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart as he has to 
Handel. ‘as : 
The Avord. “sinfonietta’”’ ‘generally is 
taken to mean a little symphony. Young 
IKXorngold’s composition ‘bearing: this 
name, and played yesterday by Dr Muck 
at the 20th Symphony rehearsal, is in no 
sense a diminutive work, in length ef 
time ‘consumed, in the demands of. vir- 
tuosity made on the orchestra or in’ the 
maturity of sense of form and st le.. we 
In, the, music by .Korngold nck 
played publicly in Boston—the . over- 
ture‘to a drama for orchestra and. two 
movements from the violin and piano 
sonato—there has been eVident an un- 
canny faci'ity of invention and an 
amazingiy complex and intricate style 
ut beneath there was often confus on, 


=! 


incoherence or insignificance of th 


brilliant flashes alternating wit 


Sages both prolix and emnty { 


The score played yesterday is an ex- 
lhe product of. a bey 


miraculous... That a 


He played =reflect in an art the k 
concerto, the, maturity 


tinguis anistic. a work as 


\ 4 : _ perience whic 
er 580 dis- following” seo 
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~ The first two movements: are better 
‘Sustained than the third. The fourth 
‘Tises to a brilliant concltision. The 
«4 of the motto of the work— 
“Motive of the joyful heart’’—is well 
followed. A great advance upon the 
preceding composition for orchestra, this 
“Sinfonietta” arouses anticipation of 
others to follow, music in which it i« 


to be hoped the youthful’ Korngold wiil . 


‘cultivate further simplicity and direct- 
hess. | 
* Leonard Borwick, the English pianist, 
justly admired in a recital he gave sev- 
eral seasons ago for the fine qualities of 
Musicianship he displayed, gave.a beau - 
ul performance of Beethoven’s ‘Hm- 

peror’’ concerto No.5 in E-fiat. 

. Mr Borwick retained a continence and 
Serenity of style in passages where some 
might have been tempted to a more 
obvious heroism, He established the 
sense of quiet grandeur and majesty and 
aid not confound these with mere pomp. 
in beauty of tone, purity of phrasing 
and general clarity and sense of propor- 
tion, his playing commended him. 

_A brilliant performance of Sinigagiia’s 
bleturesque overture to Goldoni’s com- 
edy, “The: Chioggian Brawls,” closed 
the program. | 


"SYMPHONY CONCERT 
- REVEALS GENIUS 


7 


AN ARTISTIC YOUNG 
ENGLISH PIANIST 


Programme Includes Korngold, 
Beethoven and Sinigaglia— 


Borwick Sololist 
By Louis C. Elson. 


Eric Korngold—Sinfonietta. 
Beethoven—Piano Concerto, No. 5. 
Soloist, Mr. Leonard Borwick. 

Sinigaglia—Overture, ‘“‘Le Baruffe Chiozotte.’’ 
When Schumann long ago reviewed a 
new work (it was a set of variations for 
piano, Op. 2) by an unknown young man 
named Chopin, he began his review with 
the words—‘‘Hats off, gentlemen! A 
Genius!"” In reviewing the Sinfonietta, 
given at the Symphony Rehearsal yester- 
day afternoon, for the first time in Bos- 
ton, We feel tempted to begin with a sim. 
ilar outburst. The composer is one of 
those strange prodigies which are typical 
of the present musical epoch. It was once 
cersidered a marvellous thing that Mozart 


even if they wé 


should have written a Minuet when he was 
five years old, and a concerto when he 


SEC ND RPIST was seven, but the musical prodigies of 
“TO TAKE. PART IN the present do much more than this. 
REVS — | Wil Ferrero, f aX é le, born in 1906, 
Beet) PIECE irew many crorcnecznmmls, born in 1000 


BP seven years of age, and conducted a sym- 


o 
( ‘i ™M enc. we /vs phony orchestra before he was eight. 
' Theodore Cella, harpis , appears for Eric Korngold is much older, for he was 


the first time With the Boston Sym- born away back in May, 1897, and is now | 


ph heat tthe c arts of thie! therefore of the venerable’age of nearly 
has ony . orcnes ad a ine PEPSTtS oO taal | eighteen. But he has composed piano 
week, taking part. in the KKorngold Sin-| works at twelve years of age which were 
fonietta. Mr. Cella. has been’ appointed decidedly modern in style and pen yt 
eS second*harpist, and is the If this goes on we may yet expect the 
ge the post of a : i] Sa i hold. that infants of the future to compose their own 
‘ays AO seidiacg sg: cypczaaiana ; mae bye, cradle songs, for full orchestra and chorus, 
4 | tion. He 18 an American of Italian and direct them too! 

‘Parentage, and coifies to Boston from Bold and Restless 
Philadelphia. | He ‘has received his train- The Sinfonietta that we heard yester- 
ing from Edmund Schuecker, the brother day is about as bold in its modulations 
‘of the former harpist of the Spmphony and restless in its rhythms as any mu- 
orchestra. Mr. Cella, is a young man Sical radical would desire, but it has 


me : ty a te woe logic in its measures and is not without 
and will have his first important orches- | moment&see. great beauty. The unfor- 


tral experience with this engagement. tunate point in this extreme school is 
He is said to have unusual technique that it allows a great many quacks mee 
a Rg aa frauds to impbse meaningless works 
if Re Ay a. i bis ’ ‘| upon the public, declaring that they are 
i Mee OFNZO Wve: Sheet me Aa ee are? of the “new school,’ and still more un- 
work. than its name implies. It requires fortunate is it that there are always some 
45 minutes in performance and calls for, weaklings who are ready to idolize the 
a full-sized modern ‘orchestra. It is a. agg that rugs cannot yp hie sang rte tao 

Bed De Ce eo Be ie jing grea ecause incomprehensible. 
Judes ult, piece and fas been under Ter The young Korngold is not of this class, 
hearsal for two weeka. 4 We have examined some of his earlier 
oan | works and found them entirely logical 


we admire; and this symphony, amid all 
its rhythmic dislocations, bears the im- 


print of sincerity and knowledge, it re- 


ceived an interpretation that does honor 
to Dr. Muck and his orchestra and it 
aroused very great enthusiasm. 


Great Britain is beginning to assert Y yven-playing, and the finale 


herself in the domain of Beethoven. In 
1868 two Britons were born who both 
achieved renown in the classical German 
school of piano-playing,. A few years 
ago we heard the one (Irederick Ta- 
mond), and yesterday we listened to the 
other,—Leonard Borwick. England, both 
by her performers and her recent corft- 
posers, is dispelling the old Rubinstein 


doubt about anything good ever coming _ 


out of that Nazareth. 
E Flat Concerto 

The FE-flat concerto is undoubtedly the 
most masculine of Beethoven's concertos, 
and he was sufficiently in earnest in it 
to abolish that excrescence on Art,—the 
solo Cadenza. Yet we prefer the more 
delicate and less pompous G major con- 
certo, the fourth, to this “Emperor’’: or, 


| perhaps, after the broad interpretation of 
yesterday, we might call it the “Czar” 
concerto. . 


Naturally it deals with a very large or-' 


_chestra, even if it is a “‘Sinfonietta.’’ Your! 
true modern would not compose a slumber-| 


song with less forces than double the grand 
orchestra used by Beethoven or quadru- 


ple the forces employed by Bach. Even the 
piano is brought in as a tone-color, and 


Mr. De Voto did wonderfully well with a 
part that was by no means a bed of roses, 


Striking Figure 


From the very beginning there was ar- 
tistic development of a Striking figure 
Which permeated the entire four move- 
ments. There was something of bombast 
in the first and last movements, a quality 
quite natural in so young a composer, and 
in the Scherzo, too, the trumpeters almost 
blew their lips off, while the energetic ket- 
tle-drummer earnestly endeavored to give 
his instrument. a knock-out blow. | 

For all that we liked the Scherzo best of 
the work, and it was in clear and symmet- 
rical shape, too. The adagio was longer 
and less impressive than the Scherzo, but 
the Finale gave a noble and ‘triumphant 


ending to the work. ‘The Sinfonietta was . 
actually epoch-making. Never in the whole | 


course of musical history has a boy of 17 


achieved anything so powerful as this, 


and in making this Statement we do not 
forget what has been done by Mozart, 
Handel, Mendelssohn, or Richard Strauss. 

This boy may yet become the real leader 
of the modern school. He holds himself far 
aloof from its nonsense, its eccentricities 
and its foolish experiments. Let us hope 
that Dr. Muck wil] Zive this work again 
before the end of the season. The mas- 
tery of modern tone coloring was not the 
least wonderful part of the work. And 
this is a Sinfonietta!! What will happen 
when the young Korngold composes a 
Symphony!!. 


Mr. Borwick gave an artistic and musi- | 


cianly interpretation: There was a trace 
of unclearness at the first, but the blur- 


» not ina school which 


- ~ oe 


ring soon vanished, and’ we" had: 
eethoven reading surly conduc 


‘soloist. The great cadenza for piano and 


orchestra, combined, in the coda of the 


‘first movement, Was excellent; the Ada- 


gio most expressive and with that rubato 
for which Paderewski contends in Beétho- 


and fiery. There never was a trace of 
pounding, yet Mr. Borwick gavé force 


- enough to every forzando. 


The work, however, was badly’ ylaced, 
for after the thunderous effects of the 
Sinfonietta the scoring was bound to sound 
ultra-gentle. But Mr. Borwick was re- 
Called many times and deserved this recog- 
nition, 

Sinigaglia’s overture t6 “he Baruffe 
Chiozotte” deserves attention if only for 
the fact that so few Italians do anything 


}in purely orchestral Writing. For a long 


was crisp | 


time the recently deceased Ssambati was | 


as lonely in this field, in Italy, as a white 
blackbird. Chigzza is a Village not far 


from Venice. They speak a dialect there : 
that is about as much of a throat gargle | 


as the diglect of Genoa. They are not 
total abstainers or ascetics, They are con- 
vivial, bacchanalian and extremely sociac 
ble. JAll this is portrayed in the overture 
Which is as chattering, if not as contra- 
PUuntal, as the W olf-Ferrari Overture to 
Suzanne’s Secret.” We are cordially in 
favor of importing this folk-music vein 
into the symphonic School; it is Siving a 
new life and vigor to modern music. One 
might say that this overture was simply 
a light-opera work translated to the sym- 
phonic sphere, but we hope that the sym- 
phonic music of the future will lean more 
towards this genial style of melody, and we 
must bear in mind that the melodies are 
well-developed by figure treatment and the 
learned devices of classical music, Some 
of our modern music is tending too much 
toward the intellectual; let us hope that 
through Wolf-Ferrari, Sinigaglia, Humper- 
dinck, and others, it may be led also into 
the paths of pleasant melody again. 

The hurly-burly ef the brawling parts of 


the overture was made the most of, and | 
altogethe. *° was a virile reading of a virile | 
work, and formed a proper Close to a! 


remarkably interesting programme, 


SYMPHONY PROGRAM 


A sinfonietta by Eric Korngold will be 
the feature of this week’s Symphony 
! concerts on Friday afternoon and Sat- 


| urday evening. Kérngold is the modern 
infant phenomenon, who before he was 
j fairly in his teens had begun to attract 
attention in Vienna with his composi- 
tions and was hailed as a 20th century 
Mozart. He has had a very decided 
vogue in Europe and his works have 
been played not infrequently in this 
country, although this is the first time 
his name appears on a Boston Sym- 
phony program. <A year ago the Phila- 
delphia orchestra at its Boston concert 
|} played an overture by him. , 
Kkorngold calls this work a “sinfoniet- 
ta,” which, strictly speaking, means by 
Little Symphony.’’ Why he seeks to. 


| 
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| 
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. a. P ? 
| thize with and encourage all young men Tree i Bia! eae RL tore ae SRS, at ee 
_ who. are hampered by the worst obstacle 
_ to development in existence—early suc- 
on te inn mem lagers? | CCSS- | 
Sine gin orchestra with suc ‘ace .At this concert Leonard Borwick §/ 
és as an extra harp,.celesta and Played the Beethoven “Emperor” con- Symphony Hall. 
Leonard ‘Borwick, “an English certo. He is a well equipped pianist, Hj} 
Stage Ta Boor want ty vaiaea, 2nd he has the traditions of the concerto 
a Mantint to agi ‘audience - his — ” bape oy a ae nen 7 
an Hall iis plavinge-left a pro: ngers. e played with authority, wi Ps 
ind impr Calcai' pn, thous: thet beak breadth and reverence for the composer’s 4 SEASON 1914--15. 
. He has ha intention. He is a musician to be reck- 


jwhere in this country. Here say ign oned with. A noisy and cheap overture q 
co on the prow t© @noisy comedy of Goldoni’s “Le HM BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ihoven. The final number on the pro- . i 
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hoven hs W iy Baruffe Chiozzote” by Sinigagilia. brough 
Pesan Wit “be Sinigaglia’s brilliant over- ' t y Sinigaglia, gnt 
i ae the concert to an end O. D 

re, “Le Baruffe Chiozzote.” . a a. 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


“Sinfonietta” in Its First. 
Boston Hearing—Borwick 


as Soloist lg ig | 


Boston, April 11.—At the Symphony 
concerts of the week Erich Korngold’s 
Sinfonietta for full orchestra, Op. 5, 
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_was played for the first time in Boston, *, CHABRIER, OVERTURE to the Opera, ‘‘Gwendoline”’ 
under Dr. Muck’s direction. The Sin- e 

fonietta is scored for an immense modern 
orchestra, and is as long as a symphony 4 
of goodly length. You might about as : Ty. Andante. 


LALO, SYMPHONIE ESPAGNOLE for VIOLIN and 
ORCHESTRA, Op. 21 
I. Allegro non troppo. 


‘well call the Sonata “Appassionata” a V. Rondo: Allegro. 


sonatina. But the modesty of youth in 
these days has somewhat of the Gargan- 
tuan about it—at least when the youth # INTERMEZZI GOLDONIANI, for STRINGS, op. 127 


composes. The Sinfonietta, composed . Preludio e minuetto. 
. Gagliardi. 


when Korngold was in his sixteenth . Coprifuoco (Curfew.) 
year, has all of the faults of the modern : - Minuetto e Musetta. 
German school. It -is imitative, or | aeleaen. 
assimilative, in a rather obvious manner, : . 
of Strauss, Puccini and other composers. 
It is over orchestrated, too long for its 
material, and soon. One could run right 
down the list of ungrateful characteris- . Adagio; Allegro. 
tics and end up with the orchestration : Seat. Trio 
which is often swollen and out of pro- : . Finale, Allegro con spirito. 
portion to the thought. The piece is : 
_,lrritatingly and amazingly precocious. 
' And yet this music has many pages 
of genuine vitality and promise. There Soloist: 
is in Korngold’s music the composer’s sen catatihs 
2 ign -buoyancy sip tan age 
and youthful extravagance which is not ‘ % 
wholly of the hot-house variety. Some | Pars EVAL. OAME 
of the music comes from the heart, and 
in certain pages the ideas are interesting 
in themselves. One should try to sympa- 
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HAYDN, | SYMPHONY in G major, (Breitkopf and Hiirtel, 
No. 13) 
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diminish the importance of his work is 
not clear. ~The sinfonietta is in four 
movements and its performance wul 
consume about three-quarters of an 
hour. In it he employs the full strength 
of the modern orchestra with such ac- 
cessories as an extra harp, -celesta and 
piano. Leonard Borwick, ‘an English 
pianist, will be the soloist. He came to 
Boston in December, 1911, unheralded, 
and gave a recital to a small audience 
in Jordan Hall. His playing left a pro- 
found impression on those that heard 
him. He has had much success else- 
where in this country. Here he will 
play the “Emperor” concerto of Beet- 
hoven. The final number on the pro- 
gram will be Sinigaglia’s brilliant over- 
ture, ‘Le Baruffe Chiozzote,” 


MUCK FORCES PLAY 
WORK OF KORNGOLD 


“Sinfonietta” in Its First 
Boston Hearing—Borwick 


as Soloist lg ig 


Boston, April 11.—At the Symphony 
concerts of the week Erich Korngold’s 
Sinfonietta for full orchestra, Op. 5, 
was played for the first time in Boston, 
under Dr. Muck’s direction. The Sin- 
fonietta is scored for an immense modern 
orchestra, and is as long as a symphony 
of goodly length. You might about as 
‘well call the Sonata “Appassionata” a 
sonatina. But the modesty of youth in 
these days has somewhat of the Gargan- 
tuan about it—at least when the youth 
composes. The Sinfonietta, composed 
when Korngold was in his. sixteenth 
year, has all of the faults of the modern 
German school. It is_ imitative, or 
assimilative, in a rather obvious manner, 
of Strauss, Puccini and other composers. 
It is over orchestrated, too long for its 
material, and so on. One could run right 
down the list of ungrateful characteris- 
tics and end up with the orchestration 
which is often swollen and out of pro- 
portion to the thought. The piece is 
irritatingly and amazingly precocious. 

And yet this music has many pages 
of genuine vitality and promise. There 
is in Korngold’s music the composer’s 
impulse, real buoyancy and optimism, 
and youthful extravagance which is not 
wholly of the hot-house variety. Some 
of the music comes from the heart, and 
in certain pages the ideas are interesting 
in themselves. One should try to sympa- 


eet S 


thize with and encourage all young men 
who are hampered by the worst obstacle 
to development in existence—early suc- 
cess. 

At this concert Leonard Borwick 
played the Beethoven “Emperor” con- 
certo. He is a well equipped pianist, 


and he has the traditions of the concerto 
in his heart as well as his head and 
fingers. He played with authority, with 
breadth and reverence for the composer’s 
intention. He is a musician to be reck- 
oned with. A noisy and cheap overture 
to a noisy comedy of Goldoni’s ‘Li 
Baruffe Chiozzote” by Sinigaglia, brought 
the concert to an end. oO, i 
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CHABRIER, 


LALO, 


BOSSI, 


HAYDN, 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 


1914--15. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL 


MUCK, Conductor. 


AAL CONCGERY, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 17, AT 8 P.M. 


Arograuiue,. 


OVERTURE to the Opera, *‘Gwendoline’”’ 


SYMPHONIE ESPAGNOLE for VIOLIN and 
ORCHESTRA, Op. 21 


. Allegro non troppo. 
. Andante. 
’, Rondo: Allegro. 


INTHERMEZZI GOLDONIANI, for STRINGS, op. 127 


. Preludio e minuetto. 
. Gagliardi. 

. Coprifuoco (Curfew.) 
. Minuetto e Musetta. 
. Serenatina. 

. Buriesca. 


I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 


Mir. 


SYMPHONY in G major, (Breitkopf and Hirtel, 
No. 13) 

Adagio; Allegro. 

Largo. 

Menuetto; Trio. ‘ns; 

Finale, Allegro con spirito. 


Soloist: 


SYLVAIN NOACK 
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_ «Ps ih ld tara eal en falls u neou! ly ur C i 
NUCL I | totly into its place in the whole as thor she 

ps te hlgr from the crucible of Chabrier's imagination | 
. (7 “| and the forge of his power. The force, the 


A LIGHT PROGRAMME AND /BASY variety, the interplay and contrasts of ‘the 
PLEASURE | 0)! e 


rhythms are thrilling to hear: and wher 
| ) A. se Ms ductor ‘began anew. The instrumental col- 
| Chabrier’s Overture to “Gwendoline in or is hot, deep, spontaneous and apes 
“9 ful. There are moments when the music 

All: Its Eloquence—Bossi's mnttul one moves in magnificent clangors; even when it | 
Fanciful Intermezzi for Goldoni Revived | ig porn of such mere effective tonal rhetoric » 
’s “Span- | 28 the motive of the Walhalla to which 

Srnren. for Baoding ane Saleh : otf the Danish prince, tricked and murdervd — 
ish Symphony” with Mr. Noack in the |b, the gaxons, mounts with his bride. — 
Solo Part | There are moments when its tumultuous } 
gmotion drives the imagination before. ‘its 

OMING events cast their shadows | Sweep; others when it rises to a height 'of 
before at the Symphony Concert | barbaric tone-picturing of - the: _\ ing 
yesterday. afternoon, and two, if | hordes as only Sibelius in his first syms 

not three, numbers of the pro- | phony and Wagner in the gathering of. the” 

gramme were pieces that conductor and Gibichung hosts in the ‘second act of “Gbts 1 
orchestra have been restudying for their | terdimerung” has equalled; and others’ 
expedition to San Francisco. Chabrier’s } still, as Chabrier summons the devoted and . 
overture to his opera, “‘Gwendoline,’’ will | longing Gwendoline, when it -swims:in 4 eC 
begin one of the concerts of French music | warm and wistful beauty of the melody for 
there as it began the concert here; Bossi’s | the clarinet, rising in long curves, deepen-. 
“Intermezzi Goldoniani,’’ will figure on the Jing in intensity, glowingly sung yestérday 
Italian programme ‘in California; and if | by Mr.Sand and as glowingly colored by the 
memory does not:slip, Haydn’s little sym- two harpists. Nowhere does the overture — 
phony in G, though it may be fairly flack pictorial power and theatrical force | 
counted in the active repertory of the }] and suspense; nowhere until it reaches the 
band, will be played at the Panama Ex- | square-toed choral-like progressions dees’ it. 
hibition as it was in Symphony Hall. The | lose its tonal splendor, its rhythmic verve; 
overture and the Intermezzi in their com- | and its eloquence as music. It ig magnifi-— 
pleteness had not.been heard in Boston | cent, and with the characteristic passion 
since Dr. Muck’s first term with the orches- ] of Chabrier that as long: as his Bourrée © 
tra and side by side with Haydn’s syM- ] Fantasque is unknown to our concerts and > 
phony and three parts of Lalo’s “Spanish his “Le Roi l’a Dit’ to our ‘opera houses, 
Symphony” for violin, they made a | we know elsewhere only in ‘“‘Hspafia.”. 
pleasurable programme, light enough for ‘i 
the end of the season and the lassitude of Though: Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony” 
spring, that cisplayed the force and the | came petween, Bossi’s Intermezzi for the 
fire of Dr. Muck and the men in Chabrier’s | string choir seemed the contrasting piece, 
music and their fleetness, finesse and | ro invent them was a happy notion as. 
| fluent exactitude in Haydn's.’ Lalo’s piece | though the composer upon a day had 
| in turn renewed the familiar impression of taken down the many volumes of Goldoni’s 


_ the fine contours, the lustrous texture, the comedy and noted their multifarious 
undulating flow of Mr. Noack’s,tone and |] matter. Here was one of babbling and 


| the technical elegance and the musical and bickering beach-folk, voluble, comic, # 
_ imaginative sensibility with which he ac- | pogijeg and full-blooded, like “Le Baruffe 
cents it. . Similarly, the, Intermezzi. re- Chiozzote”; here was another full of wit, 
_ vealed once more the variety of tonal color, wile, elegance and sentiment, ‘masculine 
thythmic beat and adroit euphonies — and | and feminine, like “Le Donne ‘Curtose’’: 
contrasts of which the string choir iS | pere was another still all light gayety and 
capable with Dr. Muck to point the way, homely humor like “La Locandiera”: and. 
in a suite that much depends upon these | yet others Parisian-like in their artful 
virtues. Thus the matter and the manner artificiality, like “Il Burbero Benefico.”’ | 
of the whole concert gave equal and mani- | Why not festoon them in tanes with a’ set. 
fold pleasure and the audience was intent « o¢ intermezzi that should. catch this, that | 
and applausive accordingly. : and the other of all these substances and _ 
SR | - Styles, now homely and gay, -now elegant | 
Above all the rest of the music stood and sentimental? Bossi, Italian by birth - 
Chabrier’s puissant and eloquent -prelude , and dwelling-place and _ half German by 
to his opera on the Wagnerian model that “ artistic inclination, experience and reward-_ 
Won him place and prestige in Germany ing fortune, is a composer of scholarship _ 
long before the Parisians heard and appre- , aS well as of fancy. His form was 
ciated it. Even more than the familiar obviously the suite aS it was written jin- 
rhapsody, “‘Espafia,” it is music of Cha- the eighteenth century with its sturdy pre- | 
_brier’s opulent and glowing prime. He seems =: luding, its succession of glorified dance- 
to conceive it with all the passion of design , tunes, its intervening song and its ebul- 
that makes the rhapsody also like a | lient ending. | og end aaa 
magnificent and far-flung improvisation in | Write the suite for string choir only and ¢ 





| brought to it. 


its euphonies in this or taat allegro. 


ely ho ee 


¢ 
, ° 


with the little felicities of counterpoint, 
accent, arabesque and contrast with 
these suits abounded and 


. conduct 
also with the mingling 


it 


with which Goldoni conducted his comedies, 
So he fashioned his vivacious and snapping 


prelude; his wistful minuet as though for 


the instant he were setting Goldoni’s” per- 
sonages in ghecstly dance: his homely and 
swinging galliard; his sentimental anecdote 
of the curfew; his piquant musetta of the 
folk; his clegant and tinkling serenatina; 
and the rough and ready verve and humors 
of his final burlesca. Scholarship at sport 
with itself, ana never once growing weary, 
While fancy calls the tune. A Charming 
suite, but one that needs all the artful 
aid that Dr. Muck and the String choir 


“ee 


When the orchestra plays Haydn's sym- 
phonies, we listeners by the sheer skill, 
spirit and pervading perfection of the per- 


formance, are prone to listen to them as | 


though they were virtuoso pieces. How 
fieet and light is the orchestra in the re- 
turns of the final rondo; how full .and 


warm and sustained its phrasing of the. 


largo; how deft its inflections and suave 
So 


admiring we forget that it was busy old 


| Haydn, after all, 


who set the rondo to its 


| Skipping, who fashioned the phrases, who 


the ear in 


lations, beating 


‘with delicate tonal colors, warm with song, | 
‘Piquant always 


\for the bow. - The finesse and the fancy, 


imposed the accents. He had his ele- 
gances as well as his Simplicity; he knew 
the art as well as the impulse of instru- 
mental song; his voice is deft as well as 
mellifluous. He had artistry; he asked 
artistry and style, and they quite as much 
4s substance keep his music Sweet and 
Savory. With the smiling Classic, we for- 
get the skill for the smile. 

And Haydn knew the light hand better, 
perhaps than the more sophisticated, imag- 
ining and sometimes curiously puzzling 
Lalo of.the ‘‘Spanish Symphony.’”’. As in 
the concerto for violoncello that Mr. Casals 
and Dr. Muck played, the listener wonders 
more than once at what seems the super- 
fluous force, vigor and largeness of many 
of the purely orchestral passages, contrasts 
and climaxes; whereas through all the mu- 
sic the violin part runs like a fine bright 
thread, moving in gentle curves and undu- 
to light rhythms, lustrous 


yet felicitously fashioned 


the Sophisticated discretion of it charmed 
the gentle or piquant perfections 


. 


Of Mr. Noack’s playing. And then the or- 


chestra- answered as though Lalo would 
Say, ‘“I, 'too, am a man of force.” Else- 
where in ‘his music he has given proof 
enough of that. mH. T. P. 


a 


“music 
which 
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of artifice and 
ardor, pretty sentiment and playful humor. 


WITHOUT NOVELTY 
Ue» 


rats, 


a 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
GIVES MUCH TO ENJOY 


Mr. Noack Chief Success in Pro- 
gramme With Tendency to 
Dance Rhythms 


By Louis C. Elson. 
PROGRAMME, 
Chabrier—‘‘Gwendoline’”’ overture, 
Lalo—Symphonie Kispagnole for Violin 
chestra. 
Soloist, Mr. Sylvain Noack. 
Bossi—Intermezzi Goldoniani. 
Haydn--Symphony in G major, 


and 


ee SE SE cerry 


Although there was nothing new in this | 
Prosramme, there was much to enjoy and | 


nothing to puzzle over. There was a con- 
Slant tendency to dance rhythms. 
brier’s ‘Gwendoline’ was, however, 
fiery as a Petroleuse. From the very be- 
Sinning one gets. fierce 
given with all the power of our energetic 
artist on that instrument. 
orchestra, the piccolo, begins shriek 
early in the proceedings also. But we 
have become accustomed to all this kind 


to 


Of orchestral revelry (or devilryy and we | 
begin to demand our tonal pepper in every 


orchestral dish, and this work was almost 
the only fiery orchestral number 
concert. 

The chief theme is beautiful enough, and 
it was expressively given by violoncellos 
and wind instruments. The frenzied dance 


Ineasures were given with the abandon of a ° 


Cancan, and recalled the late, lamented 
Offenbach, But the development was al- 
together of a higher school and exhibited 
both ingenuity and beauty. At the end 
bass drum and Cymbals joined in the melee 
and made a very explosive climax, while 
the kettle-drummer had & Swat-fest all to 
himself and, in the last round, delivered a 
knock-out blow on the solar plexus of the 
G drum which was Phenomenal. There- 
fore, “Gwendoline’”’ was an exciting work, 
much given over to fortissimo effects, but 
with good, melodic ideas which were finely 
deveioped—a mucn better composition than 
many a modern work which is called great. 

Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole is nota sym-4q 
phony, nor even a true concerto, from the 
fact that it Keeps the soloist in the fore- 
Sround almost .all the time, making the 
work a series of violin solos with orches- 
tral accompaniment, with strong tutti pas- 
Sages between the solo divisions, This is, 
however, very acceptable both .t6 the vio- 
linist and to the public, and therefore one 


Or- : 


Cha- | 
as | 


Sequences which ] 
top off each time with kettle-drum crashes | 


The imp of the | 


of the | 


‘and his harmonics, 


need not quarrel with ‘the titlé. The Scherzo 


is brimful of Spanish dance rhythms, and 
Cachucas and Fandangoes peep through 
various parts of the movement. ‘Ihe caril- 
lon effect of the finale is attractive enough, 


although it gives one the idea that Lalo | 
is translating the old round—‘‘Three Blind | 
But this same finale | 
has some broad G-string passages that | 
tone excellently, | 


Mice’’—into Spanish. 


displayed Mr. Noack’s 
and the daintiness and delicacy of parts 


of the Scherzo were in fine contrast with | 
In short the | 


this more majestic work. 
composition demands versatility on the 
part of its interpreter, and it Showed Mr. 
Noack’s abilities in many directions. 


Spanish Sunshine 


The first, fourth and fifth movements 
Only were given. Yet, if amputation wags 
to be done we would much rather have 
had it exercised on the Bossi suite which 
followed, for Lalo’s “Symphony” is full of 
Spanish sunshine and Syncopation and is 
very attractive. There is much of the folk- 
music vein in the work, and Mr. Noack’s 
performance was masterly. His surety in 
the extreme high positions was marvellous, 
his full-tone G-string 


_ work and the broad style of his playing in 
the finale awoke the audience to rapturous 
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enthusiasm and many recalls. 

Let no one think that Bossi is at all calf- 
like in his music. He is the most modern 
of the Italian composers, and his ‘‘Paradise 
Lost’’ is quite as ugly as any modern 
composition of them all. But his ‘‘Inter- 
mezzi Goldoniani’’ is more attractive. It 
is only a week ago that we had CGoldoni 
turned into music by Sinigaglia. It seems 
that just as the German composers turn 
to Boecklin and his paintings for inspira- 
tion, the Italians draw from the comedies 
of this 18th century rival of Moliere. Gol- 
doni has a wide range in his plays: he is 
humorous, whimsical, dainty, and even 
broadly vulgar at times. He has written 
in pure Italian :and he has also 


edies. 


This Suite is for Strings alone. and it re- 
flects chiefly the dainty and Playful side | 
as | 
Barutfe Chio- * 


of the author. It is by 
Sraphic as Sinigaglia’s ‘‘Le 
zoltte’’ of the preceding concert. Never- 
theless we found the first Minuet to be a 
charming picture of 18th century elegance 
and original in stvle, 
to say with such a composed-to-death 
ferm as this dance movement. 


Violins Graceful 


no means 


The violins were especially graceful in 
the Galliarde, which is a less often heard 
dance form. In 
took the place of Viol D’Amore which 
Bossi calls for. This substitution is per- 
fectly legitimate, since the  fourteen- 
stringed instrument is obsolete in spite of 
Mr. Loeffler’s able use of it in his com- 
positions. It was but natural that the Viol 
D’Amore should pass out of use. Because 
of the tuning of the fourteen strings the 
player generally died of old age before 
he got to his solo. But Mr, Ferir played 


the obbligato beautifully upon the viola’ 


used the | 
Neapolitan and other dialects in his com- | 


which is very much ' 


the Serenatina the viola . 


-= smashing fine overture to 


and Was greatly applauded, the movement 


being one of the chief successes of the 
ry Burlesea, which ended the Suite, 
was more in the farcical character of 
Goldoni. This was almost exactly the pic- 
ture which Sinigaglia gave in ‘“‘Le Ba- 
ruffe Chiozotte’’ of last week, only it was 
better with full orchestra tone-color than 


the brusquerie with which it Was. read 
and executed. It might picture a street 
brawl, one of those quarrels which are 
found copiously in these old Italian Come- 
dies. The*‘‘curfew’’ was pensive and deli- 
cate, but too long. The second Minuet 
might have been omitted. But the playing 
of the string orchestra was something to 
be proud of, and they were forced to rise 
after long-continued applause. 

it seemed as if Dr. 
mined to give us a programme entirely of 
bright tints. After the dashing rhythms 
of “Gwendoline,” the dance touches of the 


| Symphonic Espagnole, and the whimsicali- 


ties, playfulness and humor of Goldoni- 
Bossi,. the 


nae 


- 
/ 


merely with strings, and this in spite of. 


w 
‘ 
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programme closed with yet 
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Muck had deter-— 


more lightness in a Haydn symphony, [t 


made one long for a few ultra-modern bit- 
ternesses just for a change. 
much of dance and daintiness for a session, 
Three minuets 


in a single dinner. Nevertheless 


It was’ too 


in one concert are about’ 
as out of place as three courses of it 
CA rR ‘ | 


| Haydn symphony had its charm and Dr, 


Muck takes care to give the old composer 
enough of virility to disprove the fitness 
of the patronizing title of ‘Papa Haydn, <7 


| which some moderns bestow upon him. 


- Noack Wins Deserved - 


Ovation as Soloist 
in Symphony Hall 


fh af Cartee Orr's ag 
oe By FREDERICK JOHN6: 


Sylvain Noack, the second concert 
master of the Symphony Orchestra, | 
was soloist at the rehearsal verrery 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall. mal 


played three movements from the 
fascinating and brilliant concerto of 
Lalo, the first, fourth and fifth. He 
played with admirable technique and 
a fine measure of expression, and unl- 
form good tone. He was treated to 
a deserved ovation, 

The symphony was the dalnty and 
lovely G Major. No, 13 of Haydn, It 
came at the end of the program and 
was performed very brilliantly. | 7 

A set of six intermezzi for strings 
by Bossi in the style of the Com~ 
edies of Goldoni, the eighteenth cen- 
tury Italian playright, proved to con- 
tain some charming melodies as well 
as fetching rhythms. Chabrier’ 
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doline” opened the concert, 
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 ~BY SYMPHONY: 


Aichesti‘a Gives One of the 
Most Interesting Concerts 
of the Season. 





By PHILIP HALE. 

The 21st Public Rehearsal of the| 
Boston Symphony orchestra took place 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
Dr. Muck conducted. Mr. Noack, sec- 
ond concertmaster of the orchestra, was 


the solo violinist. The program was as 
follows: 
Overture to the opera, “Gwendoline”. 


Ch abrier 


4 
Symphonie Hspagnole, for violin and 


Ey kk Fh G eG bb a 0 oe ents see 8 Lalo 
Intermezzi Goldoniani, for strings... . Bossi 
Symphony in G-major (B. and H. No. 

ERE GE DT ES ook og a 6 oo 0.) & Oe U-0 ee ee Haydn 


The death of Bizet was thought to 


be a great loss to French music. Itis a 
question whether the death of Chabrier 
was not a greater one. Bizet evén in 
“Carmen’’ did not succeed wholly in 
departing from the old traditions of the 
Opera Comique. The Toreador’s song 
and Micaela’s‘air were sops thrown by 
him’ to the bourgeois, his wife and his 
daughter, Chabrier was more original, 
more audacious, more wildly imagina- 
tive. What do not the more modern 
French composers owe to him in mat- 
ters of harmony and instrumentation! 
It is true that he had passed the 50th | 
milestone when the fatal sickness that 
numbed his mind fell upon him, but 
until then his talent was more and 
wmore. pronounced—witness his unfin- 
ished opera. In this overture to ‘‘Gwen- 
doline’’ there is a demoniac spirit, the 
mark of genius, that is hardly to be 
found in *‘Carmen” or in the music to 
““L’ Arlesienne. ” Perhaps there is a 


‘touch of vulgarity inthe Walhalla theme, 


a suggestion of Meyerbeer’s bombast 
in the “‘Torchlight Dances,’’ but a cer- 


tain coarseness enters into the compo- 


sition of every true genius, What can 
be more dramatic than the opening 
pages descriptive of the furious Danish 
inroad! How decided and significant | 
the profiles of the themes associated 


with Gwendoline and the romantic side 


of “the tumultuous ~ Harald? 3whatan. 
eloquent orchestra in turmall and pas- 
‘sion! i heh 
. Myr. Noack pthyes the fir st, fourth and 
movements: of Lalo’s concerto.» Bue- 


low once wrote to his manager, Wolff, IE 


ag a aan 
Priya 


iis sented. 


|that is not too archaic, 
1 aristocratic spirit. 
‘follows the Prelude might have been 


_——— nas 


L. WG 






on 1 of: h 


“most agreeable to sy Sibat-without 


ee ” The concerto undoubtedly | 


s somewhat when one movement 
The audience yesterday 
would. gladly have heard the whole | 


| 


work, but ‘violinists of late fisvally play: 
only 


four movements. 
does not grow stale with’ repétition. On 


The concerto. 


‘the contrary, the themes and rhythms | 
still delight the most indifferent hearer, | 
while others find fresh beauties in the: 


harmonic schemes and the original and 
brilliant instrumentation. 
finale, which in concertos is too often 
perfunctory, an exhibition of flagging or 
extinct invention, Lalo is wholly admir- 


How the instruments comment and 


. Everin the | 


eee — 


_____ahy ' | 
|: 41 able, as though he had reserved a full | 


|display of his resources for the end. | 


chatter as if in admiration of the melo-. 


dies, naked or embroidered, of the solo 
instrument. ‘Mr. Noack was not wholly 


‘in the vein at the beginning,*> and was 


not always rhythmically sensitive,. but 
he played the Andante with the requi- 
site breadth and beauty ‘of tone and 
rave a brilliant performance of ‘the 
finale. The concérto andthe violinist 
aroused enthusiasm and Mr. Noack was 
recalled several times. 

When Bossi’s Intermezzi was last per- 
formed here—it was in 191J—only four o 
the seven were on the program. Perhaps 
Mr. Fiedler thought that the endurance 
of the audience would be .sorely tried 
by so’ much music for strings alone. 
Yesterday. all’ the movements were 
heartily enjoyed. The, question of en- 
durance on the one side in this instance 
is largely a question of performance on 
the other, for Bossi’s music has marked 
vitality and surprising variety. These 
little pieces are characterized by a 
peculiar elegance, an. old-world charm 
a high-bred, 
The minuet that 


danced by noble dames at the court of 
the Grand Monarch. In the second 
minuet the musette is characteristic 
without: a too deliberate attempt to be 
music of the people... Mr. Ferir’s..tone 
and art enlarged the simple beauty of 
the Serenatina. The Prelude, the gal- 
liard and the Burlesca. gave opportunity 
sometimes are led to think that the 
audiences are so familiar with tne gen- 
ius of Dr. Muck and accustomed to the 
proficiency of the orchestra that con- 
certs. which would excite wonder in 
other cities of this country and in Par- 


| is, London, Berlin, Petrograd are taken | 


\as a matter of course. Yesterday th 
audience was enthusiastic throughout, 
|as if tae concert had come suddenly, a 
surprise, a_ revelation. 

The program of the concerts next 
‘| week, will. be as -+follows: MacDowell 
“Indian” suite; Debussy, prelude to “The 
|Afternoon of a Fawn’; Mozart, Con-'| 


| certo in D minor for pianos and Web- 


er’s Concertstueck for piano (Mr. Gab- 
Liat aipet gmen , -Noskowski, “The Steppe.’ 
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ain, iy is 
un... 


Work, 


Mr. Noack Soloist 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The soloist at the public rehearsal of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, yes- 


terday afternoon in Symphony Hall, 


PY ; ‘ se 
was Sylvain Noack, the second con- 


certmeister, 


$1'§ 


MR. 


Mr. Noack gave 
was admirable for ‘its tonal beauty, its 
esprit and elegance and musicianship. with the inherent value of. the musi: 
“The Symphonie Hspagnole”’ 
pecially suited to his style. 
heard the work played’ with, exaggera- | 
tion and sentimentality, and what of it 
‘that was piquant turned 
handsprings for the soloist, and what] 


who played three move- 
ments of Lalos “Symphonie [spag- 
nole.” 
The orchestral 
brier’s overture to “Gwendoliiie, ” 
“Intermezzo 
strings, and Haydn’s symphony in G 
major (Breitkopf and Hartel, No. 13). 


were Cha- 
Bos- 


pieces 


Goldoniani,” 





NOACK’S PERFORMANCE 


a performance WwW hich 


seems es~ 
We have 


into cheap } 


was: charming and fancifully sensuous } 


' turned 


| 


Noack never 


into mowling and gush. Mr. 


dragged his tempi, and 


“never made grossér the thought -or the 
idiom of this delightfully written music. 


His finished technic and beauty of tone, 
‘and his sensetive feeling. for. what is 


good and what.is not good taste, 
for an admirable 


made 
interpreta tion by a 


modest and most deserving musician. 


The audience 
performance, 


appreciated Mr. Noack’s 
and he was. recalled re- 


peatedly, with unusual enthusiasm. 


Is To Extremes 
it was onee said that 


Of Chabrier, 


lhe was a composer who ‘had. rarely 








i 


of his genius. 
| instance, 











rin, 
ism, for the fact remains that in many 7 


| instances Chabrier also knew how to || 


be vulgar iti astonishingly poor taste; 
and the ovérture to Gwendoline is an 
-unblushing example. uf two ‘extremes 
In all music drama, for 
there are few wilder and 
more stirring pages than the magnifi- 
cent sweep with which the overture 
heard yesterday, commences. . This is 


' indeed a. picture of a wind-swept- coast,” 


and of splendid crude days of joyous 
‘ battle. One is swept away by it, and 
, the music presses on, finer and more 
" pow erful—to what? To the theme 
which is the best that Chabrier could 
( think of when he made his, Harald 
dita of the glories of Walhalla. Wal- 
halla? Say, rather, a beer-garden! 

In all French music worthy of serious 
consideration, we know of no theme so 
banal as this, 


ments, and called to battle with splen- 
did challenging fanfares that make 
the blood run cold. 


Full of Genius 


The overture is full of genius. Its 


“rhythms in themselves are maddening, 


for | theatre, 


: 





| 


and the rhythms and the orchestration 
of the Gwendoline overture are auda- 
cious to the- verge of extravagance. 
The fanfares of the trumpets. with their 
now familiar ‘‘whole-tone’’ progressions 
anticipated in many years the practises 
of Debussy and other moderns who re- 


ceived harmonic suggestions from Cha- 


brier as well as Liszt and Moussorgsky. 
And it is all so magnificently of the 
of music drama, 
temporarily carried away. Chabrier 
had an intensely nervous and animated 
temperament which was worth much to 
him as a composer, but which, too 
often, alas, put sheer nervous impulse 
before thought and feeling. This elee- 


tric intensity makes: the overture’ as &@. 


whole a vital and thrilling piece, but it 
seems to have interfered deplorably 


At last the dregs of the wine are 
forced down tne hearer’s throat, as 
‘with all imaginable pomp and crash 
and glory the theme which is the 
opotheosis, not of Harald and Gwendo- 


‘line, and of the pasteboard downfall of 
‘the gods with which Chabrier brings 
his opera to ‘a’ close, but of the extreme 


of bombast and vulgarity, is thundered 
out with all the foree and brilliancy of 
a modern orchestra. 


A Manysided Master 


What, Chabrier? Some- 


then, is 


times he appears as a master dramatist, 


as 2 harmonist—not a melodist—but a 


harmonist and a master of the Nagas 


tra of the most exceptional: gifts, an 
i then again he is no more than a boule- 
vardier, cynical, 


be of being’ ” 
ne is a very fine and ativan phone 


id 


appearing in the midst | 
of music that has roared like the ele- ‘ 


that one is 


vulgar, mocking, a 
ore. of intensified Offenbach—or gut-. 
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‘manner is delightful, and beautifully | What a beguiling dance in its display | 


‘ternspe 
oven 0’ 


upper domains of thought and art were 


unknown and undesired. 
But if there were in America. one 


Gwendoline overture, the American 


‘genius of music drama would long since 
| passages in the prelude, the wild ca- 


| prices of the Gagliardi, like gusts of. 


have arrived, 
Bossi’s music in the 18th century 


[written. It is as Italian as the ultra- 
{modern music of Chabrier is French. 


‘masterly. The prelude, the gay Gag- 


The scoring for strings is original and 


liarda, the ‘‘Curfew’’ music and the 
Serenatina when Mr. Ferir’s viola 
d’amore and Mr. Witek’s solo violin 
answered each other so beautifully, are 
for us the most admirable numbers, 
But it is all beautiful and the work of 
a most accomplished artist, and it 
paved the way from Cabrier and Lalo 
to a five symphony in G major by one 
Joseph Haydn. 


SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 


ae eo ee ey 


Mr Noack Plays Lalo’s 
~ Spanish Symphony, 


Brilliant Orchestral Performance a 


Feature, 
Gilet. ——aypw. (7 s 


The Boston Symphony Orc , its 
conductor and players were the chief 
features of the 21st rehearsal yesterday 
afternoon. Mr Noack, the second con- 
cert-master, played three movements 
from Lalo’s Spanish Symphony for vio- 
lin and orchestra with greater breadth 
and authority of style than he has yet 


shown. Dr Muck and the orchestra. 
began with Chabrier overture to “Gwen-| 


doline,”” jn which they found at once | 
and sounded the tragic note with sweep-| 
ing intensity. Bossi’s Goldoniani Inter-. 
mezzi for strings was played with in-! 
Comparable brilliance. Haydn’s Sym-| 


‘phony in G Major emded the program. | 
_. The hearer of Chabrier’s poignant! 


Overture well might wish to. see the! 


‘Opera done in this country. The poem! 
by Catulle Mendes offers a good basis 
for a lyric drama. There is pastoral 
Simplicity. There is the element of mys- 
ticism, dread and terror, and there is 
@he shock of mortal, tragic combat. The 
love of country and the love of woman 
- Hel deep and inspiring motives for ac- 
|” Chabrier’s music is in the keenest 
Sense imaginative. From its opening 
Measures, the overture is pitched high 
emotionally. Struggie 1s imminent, and 
the dominant, heroic personality of 
Harald is vividly portrayed. He is seen 
“#8 warrior and as poet. It,may be said 


composer who could produce the equiv-— 
alent of the first 20 measures of the: 


h- | that the intensity. of feeling is too stead- 


Maintained, that the final pealing of 
the Wathalla theme by trumpets and 


trombones in unison, hardly escapes 


coarseness. As a whole it is music wild- 
ly, triumphantly romantic, and was 
played in a superbly romantic manner. 
The virtuosity of the strings in Bossi’s 
suite was breathtaking in its lightness, 
fleetness and enveloping brilliancethe 
sweeping fury of the running unison 


wind blowing across a sheltered pool. | 


of feminine charm and abandon this 
Gagliardi must have been. The agree- 
ment with which these whimsical flights 
of accent, of suddenly increased or di- 


|minished tone were made, excited great 


admiration, and the string players stood 
with Dr Muck. | 

Mr Noack coin gd hog taste and excel-. 
lent musicianship in his treatment of |. 
Lalo’s work, music im which the orches- |: 
tra is used freely as a source of color, 
and when that of yesterday adds much 
to the pleasure of the performance. It 
should be good to hear this music of 


i Spanish suggestion in melodic and ryth- 


mic profile played with more sensuous 
character, more abandon and innuendo, 
In point of tone, technic and to a large 
degree in feeling, Mr Noack gave a fine 
account of himself and was recalled re- 
peatedly. 

The soloist next week, the last of the 
season, will be Mr Gabrilowitsch, the 
pianist, whose numbers will be Mozart's 
concerto in D minor and Weber’s con- 
cert piece. The orchestra will play 


| MacDowell’s “Indian Dirge,’’ Debussy’s 


“Afternoon of a Faun” and “The 
Steppe,’ by Noskowski. 


ee ee ee 


Dr. Muck’s Programmes 


Dr. Muck has put together his pro- | 


grammes for the Symphony Concerts of 
April 16 and 17 and April 23 and 24. They 


consist of pieces unheard of late in Sym- 


Phony Hall.that he and the orchestra are 
restudying for performance during their 
visit to the Panama-Pacific Exhibition. At 
the concerts of April 23 and 24 Mr. Gabril- 
Ovitsch will be the “assisting artist.” and 
instead of the usual long concerto he will 
play two short numbers for piano and or- 
chestra. For April 16 and 17 the pro- 
gramme is: 

Overture to the Opera, ‘““Gwendoline’’—Chabrier 


Spenish Symphony for Violin and Orches— 


SOUR sg VA OOS FOF 0 bg Wed WY Gap dey kne sed ghiun.. Lalo 
Intermezzi Goldoniani 
Symphony in G major 
Soloist: Mr. 


For April 23 and 24 the pieces are: 


en: / WOUIEM LE Sie tn 6% ain't wig eteman a ut 

Prelude to Mallarmé’s Eclogue, lic hee rel 
dove arnt iw AR OM 0 2 iP ie res er ones Debussy 

Concerto in B major for Piano and Or- Ss) 
SPINS 60 Scwie od Bibs 650.6 ale 


we. 


Concert Piece for Pi 
Concert Overture, 


For the final concert of the Symph 
Orchestra in Cambridge on Phubitiey evan. 
ing, April 29, the programme is: 


Symphony in B minor, No. 2 
Air, ‘‘Voi che Sapete,’’ “igang ouin 
Wedding”’ 


(Solo violins, Messrs. Witek ana Mak ixee 


“Ave Maria,’’ from ‘The Fier’ Crogg’’.. 
Overture to the Opera, ‘‘Oberon’’ ¥; 


‘ Soloist, Miss Hinkle, 


pi Bi CARY eR ax 
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Dr. Muck’s Final Programmes—Mr. Spald- 


ing’s Unique Recital—Items and An- 
nouncements 7420+ Q/weme /¢s~ 
LD: MUCK has finished his  pro- 


gramme-making for the year with the 
lists of pieces for the final pairs of 


Symphony Concerts. On April 30 and May 


1 he will resurrect Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian 


Symphony” and comply with the requests | 


made to him many times for two years 


) past that he repeat Reger’s ‘“‘Hiller Varia- 
| tions,”” of which he gave a thrilling per- 
| formance during his first conductorship. 

| On May 7 and 8, for leave-taking, the pro- 
gramme will include Beethoven’s fifth sym- 
' phony and the conductor’s favorite ‘“‘fare- 


Welling piece,’’ the Prelude to ‘‘Die Meis- 
tersinger.’’ Here are the programmes in 
detail. For April 30 and May 1: 

Italian Symphony Mendelssohn 
Variations and Double Fugue on a Theme 


by Reger 
Eispana Chabrier 


For May 7 and 8: 


. Symphony in C minor, No. § 


Symphonic Poem, 
Heap 


CONCERTS NEXT WEEK 
"YW tna, ome MAri11, ’ iC 
Dr. Muck’s Light Programme—The Haen- 
del and Haydn Festival with Two Novel 
Pieces—Mr. Borwick in a Recital—The 


Pierian in Serious Music 


gramme for the Symphony Concerts 

of next Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening, and two of them have been 
restudied for performance in San Fran- 
cisco when Dr. Muck and the orchestra 
go for a fortnight to the Panama-Pacific 
Fair. One is the graphic, sonorous, sweep- 


RR tamme to light pieces fill the pro. 


_ing and high-pitched overture that Chabrisor 


wrote to his viking music-drama, ‘‘'Gwen- 
dolins,’’ and that has gone unheard in 
Boston. The other is the pleasant and di- 
versitied suite that the Italian, Boss!, wrote 
to the promptings of the moods, the at- 
mosphere, and the matter and manner of 
Goldoni’s comedies. More familiar is 


1914--15. 


NY ORCHESTRA. 


CK, Conductor. 


INCERY, 


AT 8 P.M. 


quent. 


lian’? 


o the ‘‘Afternoon of a Fatn’’ 


for PIANO and ORCHESTRA in D minor 


CUCK for PIANO and ORCHESTRA 


'PE,’’ op. 66 


Haydn's gay little symphony in G major — 


Which Dr. Muck long since made a little 


miracle of fleet and elégant viriuosity. 
Finally, for solo piece, stands Lalo’s 
“Spanish Symphony’’ for violin and or- 
chestra, with Mr. Noack to prove his skill 
and sense of style in‘music that suits his 
fine and limpid tone and his refinement 
and sensibility of technique and expression. 


sist: 


BRILOWITSCH 


— 


nlin Pianoforte 





Symphony Hall. 
Se) ler i a hr SNC Sab MEU a 


SEASON 1914--15. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


AAII. CONCERY, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 24, AT8 P.M. 
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MACDOWELL, ORCHESTRAL SUITE in E minor, No. 2, ‘‘Indian”’ 
op. 48 
- Legend: Not fast; with much dignity and character. 
Twice as fast; with decision. 
- Love Song: Not fast: tenderly. 
- In War Time: With rough vigor, almost Savagely. 
. Dirge: Dirge-like, mournfully. 
. Village Festival: Swift and light. 


MOZART, SONCERTO in D minor, for PIANOFORTE (K. 466) 
. Allegro. 
. Romanze, 
- Rondo, 


an Re STR Fgkg Pt Te. ee he 


TE ee 


WEBER, CONCERT PIECE in F minor, for PIANOFORTE and 
ORCHESTRA, Op. 79 


DEBUSSY, PRELUDE a “‘l’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune [Eglogue 
de S. Mallarme]’”? PRELUDE to the “Afternoon of 
a Faun’’ [ Kclogue by S. Mallarme}] 


NOSKOWSKI, “THE STEPPE,” op. 66 


Soloist: 


Mr. OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


Seeeetiansaintsitaeernndnnianonsensaninsnseeenerenienereeospnetpeshenioientsiererniiniteverseeenomminsvaienesocssusasigiics oi, 


Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


The Eminent Russian Pianist 


2% /~¢ 
MR. GABRILOWITSCH CARRIES ALL 
BEFORE HIM 


Weber’s Romantic Rhetoric and Mozart’s 
Polished Perfections in Equal Mastery 
from the Pianist—Dr. Muck Conducts 
for the First Time in “The Afternoon 
of a Faun”—MacDowell’s “Indian Suite” 
That Is American and Universal Too 


HERE is no repressing the virtuosi. 
When singers are called to sym- 
phony concerts they are allotted 
two numbers of the programme, 


Piano or the violin be limited to a 
Single piece by harsh prescription of 
unfeeling conductors and by ancient pre- 
cedent better broken? 

usually consumes a half 
the longest of “scenas’”’ for the voice 
Seldom fills more than fifteen minutes. 
But what virtuoso ever doubted that his 


hour, 


hearers took a limitless pleasure in him > 


and his music? Ruse can evade rule aad 
the ruse of the pianists and the violinists 


to gain their two pieces praises equally . 
rhetoric and the glamor of romantic verse, 


their innocence and their ingenuity. Con- 
certos written in the eighteenth century 


were shorter than those of the nineteenth 
and the twentieth. Play one of these elder 
classics, then, and since it is so short, ask | 
| translated himself in mind, temper and 


—-or take—leave to add to it a modern 
Piece. Mr. Ysaye turned the trick when 
he played a concerto by Vivaldi and an- 
other by Saint-Saéns in a single Symphony 
Concert; once upon a time Mr. Kreisler 
also played his two pieces: while yesterday 
afternoon, for the pianists, Mr. Gabril- 
Owitsch added to a concerto by Mozart, the 
once classic and familiar ‘“Concert-Pijece’’ 
by Weber. Of course, the two filled a long- 
er space than would a single number; but 
the audience rejoiced in both and in the 
ways of the pianist with them; and there 
were fewer early departures than there 
sometimes are when the programme is | 
shorter, 

The glory of Mr. Gabrilowitch’s playing 
of either piece was. the differentiating | 
sense of style that he brought to it. 
‘Weber’s ‘‘Concert-Piece,”’ as it seems now- 
adays, is of the rhetorie of music and the 
piano, pure but not simple. It is impos- 
Sible to play it too showily. The glissando | 
with which in the march movement, the 
iifnist. sweeps the keyboard and an or-| 


chestra that has been hushed forthwith | 
begins to shout, is typical of the whole, 
“What an effect!’ audiences have | 


piece. 
been expected to say from 1821 to 1916. | 
Akin are the darting rhythms, the rhap- 
sodic rush and the exuberant returns of 
the rondo—a “grand finale” of the elder 


True, a concerto . 
while . 
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and pianist “and audience ‘whirled along” 


in a common excitement. Weber liked to. 


believe that in the ““Concert-Piece’’ he wa yi 


publishing the emotion 
approaching, 

lovers in some sor 

ment of the Crusades. ty 
ing showy tonal rhetoric about these sensa. 
tions which shall display the. brilliancy 
of the piano and the technique of the 
Pianist, as such things went ninety years: 
ago, and his imagination and the imagina-- 
tlon of the virtuoso in the piling of effect. 
upon effect. Piano and pianist in the tw = 
tleth century, with multiplied sonorities 
and “transcendental” technique, can be- 
gin where Weber ended and conductor and 
orchestra, as they did yesterday, can add 
their excitements too. At one moment Mr, 
Gabrilowitsch and his Piano seemed to 


Actually he ig mak-_ a * 


; 
J 


drive the band before them: at another ~ 


Why, then, should their brethren of the | Dr. Muck and his men were whipping the 


pianist into new nervous energies. There 


were crescendi great and small: riots of 


ornament; sonorous sweeps of song; in- 
cessant play in big strokes and little upon . 
the hearer’s nervous sensibilties. The 
Operatic Weber and the Pianistic Weber | 


. Jostled each other in and out, only to re- 


turn as the romantic Weber who ought to 
have made operas out of the plays of Vice 
tor Hugo; for the German composer could. 
Summon the rhetoric and the glamor of 
romantic music as the French poet the 


Equally they loved their effects—and made 

them, ae 
The Gabrilowitsch of Mozart's little con-_ 

certO was as another Pianist,, who had 


éven technical accomplishment back into 
the Vienna of 1785. It is hard to imagine’ 
the piece played, even by Mozart himself, 
with more exquisite limpidity of tone, more 
elegance of phrase and grace of accent, 
more even and purling fleetnegs, more soft- | 
ly glinting tonal color and more melting 
euphonies with the accompanying orches- 


tra, which oftener than not leaves the . 
Piano to go its own way until it is time for | 
cumulation or contrast. There is no ‘ae 2: 
Pression” in the music, except of its Oy 


beauty of pattern and voice and its own 


| Charm of design, ornament and fancy, and © 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch was content to be the. 
felicitously heightening mirror of them. — 
From the first measure to the last the cons. 
certo is an innocently adroit and a spon-— 
taneously elegant music, and Mr. Gabrilov — 
witsch played it without a hint of conscious 
effort or of finical artifice. Maybe, out an 


himself, by sheer play of transfusing imag: 


ination, he shed the same charm upon the > 
music that the Viennese chronicles of the | 
time say exhaled from it under Mozart's’ | 
hand.. The ear heard: the romanza as it 
might hear an air from Mozart's operatic | 
comedies and as no singer of thege days r a i 
Sing it. For once a little concerto of the 
eighteenth gentury, in spite of a “grand 





En?” @ large orchestra and a‘ big hall, ‘ anywhere in the civilized world. Mr, Con-| i aiPiitint sane aie eee gas all jies in the treatment, which is 8d en-) 
Sang in its own voice. Between the poised versé and twenty other composers abide ; so warm and high that the bury w y Te wovuized that we doubt if any In-. 
‘Perfections of Mozart and the romantic | on our Wastern seaboard, but there is ‘ his usual malaise with an ME pbs and | W@n would recognize his suite. 
‘Thetoric of Weber, Mr. Gabrilowitsch has | nothing distinctively American in their it becomes an elastic and eloquent instru- tae: Het number, “Legend,’’ was full of 
“hot seemed for long so variously accom- | Music. It might as plausibly have been ment to his hand. Thé suite crowns Mac- poWerfer mines and led up to a mors 
‘plished and imaginative a Pianist. None, | Written in London or Berlin. Nor is Mac- Dowell’s work, crowns distinctively Ameri- pst sanam ge eg gg Wty af “930 vhs 
the Season through, has been so applauded | Dowell’s suite American music because he can music and—Mr. Loeffler’s pieces aside— en oe were nh da ig Dag! 
at the Symphony Concerts, | has utilized in it the suggestion of motives the music that as yet haS been written in an od vein’ be te oe ee ee gh ih 
| ed vein, but in the ‘War-song” Dr, 
ihlicniiey that the archeologists have collected from the United States. If our faith in our com- { Muck brandished his tomahawk—we should 
-_ On the purely orchestral side of the con- | Indian song. It is good that he uses such poser flags, compare the “Indian Suite” Say his baton—vehemently, as if he were 
cert, Dr. Muck conducted for the first time | Material from the primitive music of his : with the commonplace design, the ‘trite soing after the scalps of all the ultra- 
“here, or indeed anywhere else, in Debussy'’s |} OWn land; but it might have stirred one | “tone-painting,’’ the mechanical handling, |} modern composers. The picturesque effect. 
prelude to Mallarmé’s eclogue of the faun. and another foreign composer to composi- | the mediocrity unrelieved of Noskowski’s |} of the braves galloping away was splen- 
Some will say that he departed from the | tion as it lately kindled Mr. Busoni. Mac- , _ piece of “The Step’ that ended yesterday's |} didly shaded. The final movement—in the 
Parisian tradition—the piece is twenty Dowell’s music is American because on its concert. From beginning to end, it was i village—seemed to indicate that the red- 
years old now, though the “‘Debussyites’” | 1maginative, pictorial and spiritual sides, | _ the merest tonal stencelling of conventional || skins take their pleasures either sadly or 
Still speak of it as if it were some || it has qualities that are recognizably | patterns. H, T. P. noisily, but it made a very successful end-. 


sirange new thing—in his choice of a || American and no other. : ing to the Suite, which was applauded 
vociferously until the orchestra was 


Slower pace than most French conductors || Hearing the first and the last of Mr. ‘ J | ise j 

use, sO prolonging the Phrases dreamily Chadwick’s Symphonic Sketches—‘‘Jubilee”’ KLSO 5 REVIEW ()F obliged to rise in response. 
and making characteristic Passages, like ; and “The Vagrom Ballad’’—or a scherzo ) Comparative Stranger. 

ith Kind cf sent ane for the instant || in one of his symphonies, the listener kale Debussy’s Faun has not nad an afternoon 

| on. But ig |, On the instant that  characteristicalls at the Symphony for some time. The last 
not the gaining of this sensuous sugges- American imagination and mood are fash- afternoon of this melancholy individual in 
tiou, the compassing of this dream-like at- ioning and coloring the music. Hearing Boston was in the evening when George 
“mosphere, shot with the iridescent instru- |. the love-song of MacDowell’s suite, rising, Rel, TAY « rie Copeland turned him into a piano solo. 
“mental and harmonic colors, the be-all and” mounting, dying, penetrating and plangent A FINE PT / there is nothing new to be said about the 
ey ond-sil oi Si piece—its characteristic as from the still depths of great woods, ANIST ) || Work, It has been given some two dozen 
| and quality? Whatever the pace, the | touched with the sentiment that we Amer- 4 times by our Symphony Orchestra and we 
conductor and the orchestra—from Mr. Ma- ' icans like to call tenderness yet not lack- ON PROGRAMME _ | have become inured to its pensive sadness, 
pa atre, who excelled himself with the out- | ing romantic glamor, the listener feels »{ | Wears better than we thought it would. 
| Standing passages for the flute to him who | again a distinctively American voice and Fy lt is far better than “The Sea,” by the 


merely clinked the antique cymbals— imagination. From the dirge, wailing out MacDowell Orchestral Work Meets _| ame composer. He is more at home in 


p Ought this illusion as completely and | of darkness and solitude as across great | the woods than on the waves, But it ds 
| not a case where we pass from the stage 


enduring to that of embracing. We 


Penetratingly as does the music itself. spaces, persistent and piercing, as from a Favor—His ‘*Tndian Suite’’ of 


Never have Dr. Muck and the men lent Single mourning heart and mourning in a ae AED ; , AS id 

more sensitive and imaginative ear to the | native wildness, he receives like sensation. f Meri (| consider the composition a poetic example 
Quality and the color of their tone, to the | The an oo ge Tg sign ; ' O ert st In a dainty pastoral school. Watteau is 
“delicate modelling of their | h ’ : phe ry-making of the nale, with O1 > . not Michael Angelo, and when Debussy, 
‘tle euphonies and to th " hone to sub without its touches of barbaric color, is as | By Louis C. Elson «, decries Schumann and patronizes Wagner. 
“rhythmic beat. They thes the Ginn OM pore os in its sharp-set and * . rt PROGHAMME we feel doubtful of the composer ever 
“haze of the music: yet through it played its hae ae ts bes Ba apart <p ere cron ee are ea b regent ae +h 
EoopPle form and limpid substance. The th 1d West “te aheeesaae on : | —Concertstueck for Piano and Orchestra, spirit of tl e whee ie wee . if Keats 
“Whole illusion is purely sensuous—a gradual] ica orcer West and the elementary fancy ' 'Piinist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, | | eee had béen tranane nts Aneta 
enveloping and a subtle titillating of ear | . at tried to people it with imagined ne- Debussy—“‘Afternoon of a Faun.’ | mental music, All the daintiness of the 
and fancy with the magic of tonal colors | .,~ > yah fiaghvinys mbigary ~~ a oe =e “owskowski—‘'The Steppe.’ | work was given with great finesse, and 
and visioned image. It was a Strange new Le Se ene See ae eae Soren ae | er Oe isc one could only praise the interpretation: 
illusion in the Paris of the wisetion or dak than one American temperament, Only in programme which did not force one to |" put there was one thing that we could 
el epduss — , “ ’ . ve pit 2 ee a) | after the most flery anc 1eatrica * 
Fttvely vt tel oe orl A casacap draw rise and fall between fury and exhaustion ‘ sitdeags n its style. aren ell's Siege ber of the programme,—Weber’s very 
‘ses it—has often compassed and that his aoes the listener féel that a Kuropean uite” claims the merit, if there be any | military and ecstatic picture of the Cru- 
imitators have r might have written it so out of a univer- merit in it, of introducing some real Indian sader’s return—“Concert-piece”’—and was 


i" uP ° . c ‘ ~ ; Vak wit ’ 
him. They are saying nowadays in Paris | ®4! imagination. themes. We are not at all in sympathy naar Ra rp hie oe eee inp 
'that the change of temper that the w Moreover, this distinctively American | witl forts tc Ene 0 le eee ee a Chee 

ar | With the efforts to build a national style 


9 ca saee o - rack punch before Chateau Yquem;: one 

‘ey , mi ; 4 c WO» , ‘ ‘ ; c l , ; a rm . . 

has wrought in the French will be the end Sic has, as it must, if it is to prevail | of music upon the foundation of the musi- does not read Jack London just before. 
suggestion that are universally comprehen- | cal phrases of the aborigines. When 


of such music. Elsewhere, however—and | ®" intrinsic beauty, power, imagination and Keats; the poor faun was about crushed 
“Ro doubt there, too—it is more likely to . a ae ) with Weber coming before it and Nows- 
‘Survive by its own intrinsic beauty in its sible and enkindling. The Prelude of the | Dvorak or Chadwick brought in the flavor 

‘Yare kind. Faun is characteristically French and De- 


—_— 
re... 


ae | a wae 


kowski directly after. But we are De 
! t ”. ; cr ‘ Tab) ; + ; th s 
of the Souther antati ; , eee coming suffir iently interested in 8 
thern plantation, in their sym faun to be curious as to how he would 


AS individuality plus accomplishment may | its beauty and adroitness of sensuous im- phonic music, it was clearly recognizable behave at 9 a.m. We have had the p.m. 
a | pensiveness; let Debussy add the a.m. 


preserve “The Afternoon of a Faun,” so} pression. Beethoven’s Choral Symphony is to every auditor. But we cannot imagine ay 

Madividuality plus achievement has already | German through and through—even the any auditor, even of the most musical na- “Oasin’ Gabrilowitenl (may We suggest to 
“Bet apart MacDowell’s “Indian Suite” from | French and probably the Belgians have ture, being able to absolutely identify what the reader to accent the ‘'O’’?) is evidently” 
Bis > common run of American music. It. sickened of the recent Flemish nonsense— parts of the Indian Suite are aboriginal. a growing artist; one endowed not only 
ds not American because MacDowell hav- | but it is a universal music. Even so, a i hat the work sounds beautiful is no with an abundant technique, but with vas 
_Dened to be resident in the United States hearer in Paris or in Munich would be of especial recommendation for ‘the Indian poetic nature as well. It was exceptional 
When he wrote it. Mr. Loeffler dwells in | dull ear and fancy did he not feel the pic- conchae ay used, for we may remember the to hear a soloist give two concerted pieces 
“Medfield; but his pieces are the expreasicn | torial power, the imaginative range, the det cook who could make a delicious in a single symphony concert, but there 
Se  ovidual mind, imagination una | CmotOnal warmth, the tonal beauty, the les in the sauce.” In such  wavke oy titi || Was @ certain advantage in this case, ‘for 
Skill that probably would have found voices en Ses ee bag ori Ph pecmevere © sauce.” In such a work as thisit || the versatility of the piantat was made 

, . . y of mood, : 


a bussyan, yet audiences in America feel 
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_Muld not be imagined than that between. 


Mozart's concerto and Weber’s Concert- | 
piece. The one all conservative, classical, | 
symmetrical, and ‘‘Absolute,” not ‘‘Pro- 
Sramme-music,’’ the other theatrical, and 
giving a picture of a Crusader returning 


Te oar) 


_ gy evident thereby. A stronger contrast Py wy 


from the wars. The flavor of the foot- | 


lights is in Weber's music and it demands 
a totally different style of interpretation 
from that required by Mozart. Yet let no 
on® imagine that Mozart is an easy matter 
to play. One can hide a dozen slips and 
errors in a modern concerto, but every 
false note would stand out in a Mozart 
concerto like a flaw in a crystal. 


No Such Flaws 


There were no such flaws yesterday 
afternoon, and wr. Muck and the orchestra 
Save excellent support in just the proper 
unforced vein. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch played with limpid pur- 
ity and, although delicate in most of the 
work, did not make it effeminate. The 
cCadenzas were very modern and brilliant, 
yet did not seem to oppose the concerto in 
style. The slow movements of these old 
‘masters (especially Mozart and Haydn) 
seem to have faded most, but even here 
| there was a brilliant episode in the centre 
| which saved the movement from monotony. 
There was great applause after each move- 
ment, an ovation at the end. 

But the real triumph was made in 
Weber’s Concert-piece. This is not often 
heard nowadays. It is ten vears since 
poor Reisenauer played it in Boston. Ga- 
brilowitsch gave it with tremendous effect, 
working up to a climax that was full of 
bravura. The whole story was easily un- 
derstood, and at the end the audience went 
fairly wild with enthusiasm. Well, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch thoroughly deserved it, but 
all the same we think it a bad precedent 
to allow an instrumentalist to give two 
long numbers cn a single Symphony pro- 
&ramme. 

Then came “The Steppe’: our fair 
readers will at once ask was it a two- 
Steppe or a one-steppe? As much of it 
was chromatic we should say it was 
chiefly half-steppe. Although Nowskow- 
Ski is Polish, he has steeped himself in 
the glorious Russian melodies, and they 
were here in full force,—the Cossack 
dances, the Muscovite songs of triumph, 
the barbaric splendor. of military 
marches. Russia has such a wealth of 
noble song that she will probably remain 
melodic for generations to come, while 
Germany is becoming merely modulatory. 

The reading of the work was Superb 
and. many remained to applaud instead 
of rushing for the corridors. The con- 
cert was a trifle extended, but it is a 
long journey from the American prairies 
to the Russian Steppes. 


POEM IS GIV 


“The Steppe” Features Boston 


Symphony Orchestra’s 22d 
Public Rehearsal. 


Herat th oy Aelia 
By PHILIP HALE. 


The 22d Public Rehearsal of the Bos- 

ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl 
Muck conductor, took place yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch was the planist.. The 
program was as follows: 


dian,’’ Op. 
Concerto in D minor for piano.......... Mozart 
Concert Piece in F minor for piano... Weber 
Prelude to ‘‘The Afternoon of a Faun 
(Eeclogue by Mallarme)’’ Debussy 


“OHO BENNO’ ona co tee cc dos vseeeesee's Noskowski 
Noskowski’s symphonic poem was 
comparatively unfamiliar. It was played 
hore eight years ago last month, when 
it left no deep impression. There is a. | 
printed argument in the score to this, 
effect: The heath is calm and beautiful | 
after the warriors that fought on it 
are dust; it was indifferent to ‘‘drums 
and tramplings of three conquests,’’ to 
shepherd’s pipe and song of Cossack. 
This argument recalls a sentence in 
“The Return of the Native’: ‘‘Only the 
imperturbable countenance of the 
heath, which having defied the cata- 
clysmal onsets of centuries, reduced to 
insignificance by its seamed and antique 
features the wildest turmoil of a single 
man.”’ 
Noskowski (1846-1909), a Pole, had here 
a fine subject for music, pictorial and‘ 
imaginative. The most striking fea- 
ture of his composition is the introduc- 
tion that should portray the health it- 
self without suggestion of man. Here 
he gives the idea of a monotonous steppe 
without becoming himself monotonous. 
The Cossack episode has character, as it 
is sung by wood wind instruments to} 
harp, tambourine, violins with an op-' 
posing figure and violas pizzicati. Yet 
| the hearer, remembering a similar epi- 
| sode in Tschaikowsxy’s ‘'1812’’ overture 
prefers the Russian’s melody and his 
treatment of it. A disproportionate 
amount of space is given to the battle 
music and here Noskowski’s invention 
fails. He cast this symphonic poem in 
the form of an overture. and thus de- 
prived himself of freedom. The chief 
themes are developed and they reappear 
as in any orthodox overture. The steppe, 


which ae ‘one iniportant thing, is “A Wr. 
too long negiected. ‘The battle cries ang hameeeg sympathetle, 
clashing of warriors’ weapons should be_ citing accompaniment, — Fay? ate 
Se. Fs Pansat pry tot when the de-— Again a most interesting concert. Alas, 
C e . . Me 
commonplace, pom ses above thé there are only two more this season. The 
r. Muck and the orchestra gave 2) nious arid 
eloquent. 
remarkably efficient interpretation of ‘= qualities of Aim supreme conductor 


MacDowell’s ‘Indian’ suite. It is et 
nearly 2) years ‘since, this Work. was | week wit Mean gente Goncerts. et 
nerformed.. During these years | , Ab sh ey ae 
there have been changes in the wit AEE scape Alay lt pond PPteersopis: Overture 
Composition, in the theory of music, |/poem “From ” Boh hay ymphonic 
in the public taste. That which is Meadow”: Chabri ae roves and 
imaginative, poetic or containing the , abrier, “Mspanay | 
elements of grandeur Survives, what | 


. 
; “4 


beautiful in 


;ever the year, whatever the school 7 
|| May be. This Suite with the noble Leg- ( 
| end and solemn Dirge, | J 


| 


— 


its solemnity; with the charming Love 7 thy, 2s 
/ ee ys 
Song, the ferocious war dance and the 7 babe nfs 


‘Savage Saiety of the festival, is mod- US YMphony Rehearsal One 

ibe icy Seeent and in expression. With : 

e€acn performance the wealth of ideas } 

and the mastery in expression are~ of True Inspiration. 

more and more apparent. 

MacDowell and Debussy | 

| 
| 


were to- Wy : , 
gether in Marmontel’s piano class at SDf Muck and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 


the Conservatory in Paris, MacDowell 
was the older by eight months, If the 
tragedy in his life had not prematurely 


the Soloist, Vie in Their Art. 
put an end to his creative faculty would A 


he have been influenced by his col-' 
league as he was in his later piano The 22d Symphony rehearsal yester- | 


music by Grieg? Debussy’s “Afternoon day afternoon will be remembered as a 
of a Faun” must have appealed to Mac-_ brilliant occasion in the waning season, 
i and I believe that ‘‘Pelleas and The program was unusual. A _ soloist 
tg Sande” would have enchanted him. who stands alone as a pianist of musi- 
or MacDowell, with all his vigor, his ,,,. , “ey ; 

marked virility, was a dtsamer. ” at clanship of intelligence and ae poetic 
dreamer not without a streak of mysti- # Perceptions, was present in Mr Gabrilo- 
cism in his nature. The performance! Witsch. Dr Muck and the orchestra, 
of Debussy’c “Eclogue” yesterday was/| always the makers of artistic musical 
conspicuous for tonal beauty, exquisite! standards for the community, outdid 

themselves in their inspiration and the 


proportion, languorous, sensuous atmo- 

sphere, The effect would have been| emotional fullness of beauty. 

still greater in a smaller hall and there MacDowell’s ‘‘Indian’’ suite, musie 

were moments when the pace seemed conceived in an epic vein, was played 

a little too slow. in an appropriate manner. The ¢cdm- 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch made a bold experi-| poser has said that the themes employed 

ment by playing Mozart’s concerto in|. in my Aen Gy hy chosen for re gp re 

Symphony Hall. He was greatly Gare, oe eta te en ee: ee 

but he triumphed gloriously. There was| ©™t,movements bear titles indicative of 


; $e Indian life. But the significance of the 
an adorable simplicity in the perform-|) music is beyond any implied characteri- 


ance; a grace that was not finical; an {zation in tone of the Americangsavage. 
elegance that did not. fall into empty |; It has been thought by some at the 
bravura. Mozart, who insisted that pas-|| work of the American composer lacks 
Sages should ‘‘flow like oil,’’ would have | identity, individuality, a National idiom. | 
clapped his little and shapely hands to- fhe contention of ‘nationality’ in | 


: ‘ sic is ‘ge 3 e. Music. 
gether in approval. In giving this rare- | heveioua eek poche eenal than | 
ly musical interpretation of the con- | 


through nationalities; but to those fam- 
certo Mr. Gabrilowitsch was aided by iliar with the pine forests of New Eng- 
the perfect accompaniment of the re- land, temples that well might have 
duced orchestra, ’ 


: .j| been the habitation of a past and stal- 
Weber’s Concertstueck was fn itself an 


wart race, this score has a character 
excellent contrast. No one thinks today }| Which is poignant and searching in its 
of the program of this virtuoso piece, or 


emotional appeal. 
, j It is music of nature, of her vast still-— 
if one reads the story of the chatelaine | ness, of the stress of her storms, of the | 
and the knight, one smiles, as over a procession of changing seasons; music | 
novel of old-fashioned sentiment andj}; that depicts the gayety of elemental | 
stilted phrases; but the music itself still | nares oan neath there ie ever: AHAteEnd 

but undernea e e 
makes its way when it is played in the! of gtavity, s-éadneas,. the portent 
Weberian chivalric manner. As Mr. something to. come: It is a score 
Gabrilowitsch caught the spirit of Mo. 5 | 
zart, so he appreciated the dash and 


which every American should be pro * 
one that holds a lofty expression ; 
brilliance of Weber, composer and poetic beauty. | | 


orchestra was never so plastic, eupho-— 
In Dr. Muck are all 





ts le ee OS er ee eee _—" 3 e 
~ 


The performance of Debussy’s “Pre-| Evén for the standard ob 
one of as perfect appreciation in its own | Orchestra, the public rahcaraal held 
’ ; 


manner. It was a marvelous reading | : } 
in exquisite sensuousness, in variety || yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall 
The orches- 


and delicacy of color tints, in plasticity : 
of nuance and in continuity, | Was ‘of unusual interest. ss | 
Noskowski’s “The Steppe,’’ whatever||tral music included MacDowell’s In-, 


its program, begins and ends with a rs wie” | 
passage of modal harmonies, streaming || dian Suite’; Debussy’s “Prelude a 


Debussy’s Preluder 


Muck’s accom 
j| | 48 important, 


Pianist. 


from divided strings like light through | |T7° seoniai a? ” : 
rom diy g g L’Apres-midi d’un Faun,” and Noskow : | motaite an achievement an that ee ain | ite demesne liz 


a cathedral window which are of un-| is 7 i 
earthly beauty. There is little sugges-:|ski’s symphonic poem, “The Steppe. 


| pedirgy the terror or the solitude of the | And this music, remarkably performed, 
| 

ee oS ae alll Fave a. Soneums | was but half the tale, since Ossip Ga- | 
mate ex on of artistic piano playing ; ws eal 7; 
in Mozart’s concerto in D minor. The|| brilowitsch, the soloist, interpreted mu- 
Clarity, delicacy, patrician elegance gnd!|-: : 7. 
pervading grace of the classically *ro- | ere by Mozart and Weber with a bril 
mantic musie were wrought into ‘eh liancy and versatility of style that no 


as by magic. Such treatment of . ; : 
piano—that of a superb technician, a/| great artist who has appeared in re- 
sterling musician and above all that of cent seasons with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra has surpassed. 


old - fashioned 


a poet and a romanticist—cannot be re- | 
Called among all the efforts of sso 
various exponents. 
| Wg kiya 
Resonant Oldtimer. | CHOSE .OLD FAMILIARS 


Fortunately the intermission divided | The Post has had occasion this sea- 
_MacDowell’s noble music and _ this} ok kal tethe sabin thal “anos. te: Whe 


‘heavenly concerto from Weber's trum-| 
i : iA t | 
| FAS inor—which | | SPlendid’ development and the presg¢n | 
ata old concert plece—F minor—whic '|Maturity of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s talent 
| Mr Gabrilowitsch chose to add. Board-| a5 0 Siahint Yaatand h nnvitied 
| ing-school graduates have tested its en-||4* @ Planist. esterday ne P 
| durance. e have heard our grand-!} Unique pleasure, He ‘nad chosen the 
mothers and maiden aunts tell of its| | Mozart piano concerto in D minor, and 
| glories, and can see their orderly rows | | the concert-piece of Weber in F minor, 
BS cort Mgt dled with the emotion it in- ‘More familiar to audiences of half a 
Mr Gabrilowitsch assumed for the time} | Century ago than to those of LORS Y- 
' the pompous and showy virtuosity of | Few pianists would have had the initi- 
the music and its period, and swept the; ative and the daring to play these two ite 
keyboard with aplomb, until another! pieces in one concert: still fewer would | 420 lightning 
generation might have rubbed its eyes! pave been so suecessful as Mr. Gabril- crescendos, the 
bo see the old piece in all its furbelows. | | gyitsch. Every note in the concerto that seemed to 
_the key-board! 


Soloist, conductor and orchestra gal- 
‘ , 4 of Mozart was the accomplishment of 
leped through it bravely, nostrils dilated, | a Kren? aitins. Pp las intoxicating 


mane and tail in air, and great was the, 
enjoyment of the men. The audience|/ In the beauty of every tone, the 
fairly hung upon Mr Gabrilowitsch’s | | treatment of each phrase and figure 


neck for joy. 'jand: the sterling musiciansaip which 


eee | Mr. Gabrilowitsch displayed, he gave| 
SYMP HON Y a performance that was almost unsur- 


piece abounds. 


@& conqueror, 


| 
| passable in its technical perfection and 
| its exquisite art. 
Every Tone a Jewel — 
: }| | Was so master] 
Another matter should be empha-| | 
sized. If Mr. Gabrilowitsch had played | | | Stood by the si 
a concerto by Liszt or MTschaikowsky | 
comment upon hig technic would be en- | 
tirely superfluous and beside the mark. | 


Elegance of Weber 


Then Mr. Gabrilowitsch tur 
ned 
his page, as it were, "the 


eg cavorted over the 
n 


many measures of convention and arti- 
fice now time wor 


speed, mr ness, ana 
wag like’a jewel 
indeed, an apothe- |p 
the pianisr. A 
rt expended, for the | 
and the romantic 
concerto of Mogart is | OUS8Y’s Prelude, 
ders of musical litera. | Plete significance 


The hearer whe is not obi s id to 


It should also be said that Dr, | 8te0d by an orch 


Paniment was not only | @uctor, or in part 


but as diffieuit and -as+ Just enough 


'Muck seemed 
‘ing music 
‘have 

ance every color, sono 

~j s 

‘nuance had been that of pri ar 
, ductors, There were y 
| color and sonority, 


Maz- 
It would not 


| '.musie which h 
;| Many hearings to b 
nad jten that no 


Speaking a 


Weber can be discovered. Sure- 


work which condenses 
20 winch sheer genius. 
ng S piece Dr. ; 
| Was assisted incomparably Bh. 


plavers, 
ety *, Particularly those of the wood 


Noskowski’s 
music, 


melodies Mr. Ga 
and in the finale 
inimitable savoir 


It was astonishing that the wires did 
| not smoke with the intrepid virtuosity 
|of that performance. Those glissandos, CIIIME. 


flashes, those mighty 
scales and passage work 
ride in tournament over 
This performance was 
as the performance of 


Mozart's concerto was in the highest Y in D minor 
sense beautiful. 
soloist at an orchestral concert neces. 
sitates extended comment on the part 
of the reviewer, and it is ee I 
he ts not accorded by the public more 
Preminence than he Should be given in 
an orchestral programme, but yester- 
day the playing of Mr. Gabrilewitsch 


It is seldom that a 


y that his achievement E, ‘In the Spring” 
de of the works of Dr. 


Muck and his men. 


MacDowell’s Suite 


The orchestral music was engrossing. IC POEM, “‘From Bohemia’s Groves and 


) The mechanical consideration no longer | ‘ 
enters into the mind of the hearer | | MacDowell’s suite is so individual and from ‘‘My Country,” No. 4 
, | : when Mr. Gabrilowitsch appears, but | Poetic, so rich in its harmonic and 
orchestral dress, and so Simple and 


| 
the technic which he displayed in we 
extremely simple and difficult music of | 


° « ¥ 7 
7 , , Mozart really deserves a treatise in it- 
Gabrilowitsch s Artis- self. To smash a piano and exult in 
| hang power is one, thing, bur to 
2 | Diay a slow movement with such a 
try Gives Rare wonderfui sing to the tone, and an ar- 
| ticulation of phrase and melody as ex-| 
ni pressive and varied, or rather more so 
Pond Pleasure Afrnee 2:66 than the most -sensitve inflection in 
| .§ Speech, and to play the last movement 
of the concerto heard yesterday with 


; 
| 
| 
; 


the great orch 


readl was in 
revelation of its 
then, that the 


happy in its workmanship that it must 
rank, not only as the greatest piece of 
orchestral music which this country 
has yet produced, but also as one of Y for ORCHESTRA, “‘Espaiia”’ 


estral compositions of 


the last quarter century. Dr. Muck’s 


of a new 
‘hat wonder, 


the natur 
beauty, 


audiehce sat absorbed 
anata sorrow for the untimely <a. o¢ << 
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| books. 
ment, the two inferior specimens, the 


SYMPHONY PROGRAM A UNITY | 
OF EXCELLENT SMALL PIECES | 


1” ioe: 


SYMPHONY HALL“-Twenty-second pub- 
lic rehegrsal, Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Kark Mack, conductor; afternoon of April 
a9. Th program: MacDowell, ‘“Indian”’ 
Suite; Mozart, piano concerto (K 466) in D 
minor (Ossip Gabrilowitsech, soloist); Web- 
er, Concertstueck for piano and _ orches- 
tra, op. 79 (Mr. Gabrilowitsch) ; Debussy, 
prelude, “Afternoon ofa Faun”: No vowski, 

“The Steppe” symphonic poem, 


This program is a master-goldsmith’s 
piece of construction, an assembling of 
highly colored and for the greater part 
first quality jewels. 
the MacDowell suite and the Debussy 
prelude, are of a beauty that results only 
from the fusion of fine individuality mat 
original idea. One, the Mozart concerto, 
is an example from a large collection, 
all of which have permanent charm. 
Two of them, the Weber piano work and 
the: Noskowski overture, may be put 
technically in the class of the precious, 
though they can hardly be ranked among 
the rare. 

The problem of setting them in attrac- 
tive relations so disturbed the conductor, 
that he changed his original scheme, 
making necessary the printing of a loose 
leaflet, to be inserted into the program 
According to the first arrange- 


Weber and the Noskowski, were side by 
side. Under the altered plan, they were 
framed around the Debussy prelude, un- 


questionably to the Puprovemiene of the | chanical skill. 


design as a whole. 

It has been said that the Symphony. 
eonductor regards the “Indian” suite of 
MacDowell as the greatest orchestral 
work that has yet been composed in the 
United States. A further comment of 
his on the value of the piece is his asso- | 
ciating it in performance with the “Faun” 
prelude of the French composer, Debussy. 
He seems to regard the two works as | 
having a common message, and with good 


| melancholy. 


he (eS 


. decade of the nineteenth cen- 


tury—a feeling of optimism veiled under 
They express a sentiment | 
that had but brief existence—one that | 
could get expressed with peculiar effec- 
tiveness in terms of instrumental color 
and one that deserved to be recorded. 


MacDowell in the suite and Debussy 
in the prelude speak with remarkable 
unanimity of thought, notwithstanding 
a diversity of method. The American 


Two of the group, | presents his ideas in a number of little 


pieces as traditional as they can be in 
form. He sings one song after another, 
changing his mood with each one, being 
now dignified, now tender, now vigorous, 
now sad, now festive. The Frenchman, 
on the contrary, presents his ideas in 
continuous form, making constant shifts 
of mood, but doing so without use of 
academic conventions. 

The piano pieces of early schools called 
out the best efforts of the soloist. The 
Mozart concerto gave opportunity to Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch .to employe his delicate 
touch and his gift for elegant phrasing. 
The Weber 


piece gave him opportunity | 


to illustrate the execution of technical | 


impossibilities. The first work tested the 
understanding of the interpreter as his- 
torian; the second tested his talents as 
an antiquarian. The first one gave great 


| results with a reasonable outlay of me- 


The second gave meager 
results in return for an enormous ex- 
penditure of finger cleverness. 
work represents what is lasting in music; 


the second what is temporary and trifling. | 


The first | 


Weber in the Concertstueck was trying. 


to open a path for a more brilliant piano 


expression than had been known. He. 


was protesting the stiff formalism of fhe 
classic school. 


results. 


“reason, for they both plainly define a | take up the whole problem before a solu- 


| state of mind characteristic of the world 


tion could be found. 


But he had too slight a. 
|harmonie resource to achieve any great. 
A Liszt and a Chopin had to | 


— ee ee ee ene ne ek 


_—— 


Dr. Muck’s Final Programmes—An Un- 


People’s Choral’ 


linist—Ducasse’s Novel Quartet— 


‘Symphony’s 


"~ f 7 

- T 
SNe, A ee " Pi tia 
oie i. . a i: ae k : 


The Boston Orchestra’s Visit to San F rancisco—Only 
Symphony Orchestra Invited ‘to At car There— 


ae est nr ae TN rhe Ta Wife 24/ 

“On May the 9th the Boston Symphgny | 
Orchestra will take train at the South 
station for San Ifrancisco, where 13 
performances under Dr. Muck’s baton 
will be given. The -pregrammes of the | 
concerts, which include a number of 
ithe most successful performances and j 
compositions of the past season in Bos- } 
ton, have been sent on, and all a'= | 
rangements for the tour are completed. 
The orchestra will be gone for three’ 
weeks, after which the return to Bos- 
ton will see the opening of the Pops | 
season, which lasts through to the end | 
of July. | 
The invitation of the Boston orches- | 
tra to visit the exposition was deliv- 
ered at Symphony lIiall last fall. The 
orchestra is the only Symphony Or- 
chestra invited to appear at the ex- 
position. The coming visit has aroused ' 
the keenest anticipation in the. West— ji 
the real West, which the orchestra 
visits for the first time in its history, 
having up to this time gone only as! 
far West as St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis and Wisconsin. From cities and 
towns which are in many cases hun- 
dreds of miles distant. from San Fran- 
cisco, large companies of people have 
heen arranging for transportation for 
ihe express purpose of attending the 
Boston Symphony concérts. Thus from 
Los Angeles, an over night journey by 
rail, 2000 people have already subscribed, ° 
Many cities to be. passed on the route 
Have applied for concerts. It has been 
impossible to gratify these requests, for 
the Boston orchestra’s contract stipu-. 
lates that the only performances to be 
given during the May tour’are to be! 
those at the exposition, but the number | 
and the urgency of the requests that | 
have been made are gratifying. They 
hear additional testimony to the repu-' 
tation of the Boston Symphony and its: 
present conductor. It is furthermore an 
interesting and not irrelevant fact that 
other well known orchestras, one in 
particular, which contemplated taking | 
its chances on a western tour, have 
decided to abandon the project. | 


usual Recital by Mr. Spalding, the Vio- 
—“Sieg- 


fried” Explained yom, ahs h } iy & 


Hall, ‘the gpring concert of the ener- 
getic and full-voiced choir of the 
Union to -be heard in 


| Sth evening, April 25, in Symphony 


Hindel's’ oratcrio, “Samson’’—rarely sung 
nowadays—with Mr. Wodell conducting; 
Mmes. Holesco, Shaw and Gardiner and 
Messrs. Raymond and Piersol for solo 
singers and a band from the Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Monday afternoon, April 26, in the Cop- 
ley-Plaza Hotel, a concert by Mme. Rap- 
pold, the bright-voiced and accomplished 
soprano; Miss Orrell, a new ’cellist; Miss 
Sassoli, the pleasant harpist and Mr. Geb- 
hard, the admirable pianist. Mme. Rap- 
pold will be heard in an air from ‘‘Manon 
Lescaut’? and in songs by American com- 
posers; Mr. Gebhard in short pieces by 
Brahms, Chopin, Debussy and Fauré; Miss 
Orrell in pleasant salon and _ virtuoso 
pieces; and Miss Sassoli in old and new 
numbers for the harp. 

Tuesday evening, April 27, in Steinert 
Hail, a chamber concert by Mis# Eleanor 
Brigham, the pianist, assisted by Mr. 
Kuntz, violinist; Mr. Werner, violist; and 
Mr. Nagel, violoncellist. Every piece on 
the programme is new in public perform- 
ance here. Miss Brigham’s numbers come 
from Périlhou, Grovlez, Diemer, Delafosse 
and Coleridge-Taylor. <All four musicians 
will be heard in a quartet for piano and 
strings by Roger-Ducasse, a notable young 
Parisian composer in the new manner, 
whose striking music as yet is little known 
here. From Grovlez, equally novel and in- 
teresting, Miss Brigham will play the eight 
pieces of “E’Almanach aux Images.” 

Wednesday evening, April 28, in Steinert 
Hall, a concert of songs sung by Miss Mar- 
garet Palmer, soprano. 

Thursday afternoon, April 29, in Jordan 
Hall, a concert by Albert Spalding, the vio- | 
linist, who surprised his hearers here last | 
autumn by the tluency and felicity of his 
technique, the charm and color of his tone — 
and his poised and sensitive musical and in- 
terpretative virtues. He is now a violinist | 
of distinetivs and distinguished style. His | 
programme is unique, consisting wholly : 
of short pieces in dance rhythms. They ™ 
range from seventeenth and eighteenth 
century composers—Bach, Corelli and Tar- 


| tini-to modern composers, like Brahms _ 


end Dvorak and contemporary  virtuosi 
like Mr. Kreisler and Mr. Spalding him- 
self. 

Thursday evening, April 29, in Sanders 
Theatre at Cambridge, the last of the enr- 
rent series of concerts by the Symphony 
Orchestra and Dr. Muck with Miss Filor- 
ence Hinkle for the assisting singer, The. 
delicate beauty of her voice, now in its 
finest bloom, and the finesse of her sing- 
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Py ga BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
7s sont of Nuremberg.” — 
4y 2, in Symphony |: aoe : (Meher Mar gid nig 0 Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
pik cero | ae cane fe wae O- 
BSS "much-admired | ri caches oe aye ee NS a ae 


ALI, CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, MAY 1, AT 8 P.M. 


cous! 


i ee ae ee 
et 


Progranue. 


CA{SAR FRANCK, SYMPHONY in D minor 


I, Lento: Allegro non troppo. 
II. Allegretto. 
III. Allegro non troppo. 


GOLDMARK, OVERTURE, “Im Friihling’’ (In the Spring), op. 36 


SYMPHONIC POEM, “‘From Bohemia’s Groves and 
Meadows,”’ from OMy Country,’’ No. 4 


CHABRIER, RHAPSODY for OrcHEsSTRA, ‘“‘Espajiia’”’ 





¢ for her. For ‘the orchestra the 


‘ rogramme traverses Borodin’s second . 


‘symphony; Bach’s concerto for two violins 


nd string orchestra and Weber’s overture) 


: te “Oberon.” 


Friday afternoon, April 30, in ditaituiny | 


Hall, the twenty-third of the afternoon con- 
Yderts of the Symphony Orchestra, Men- 
: delssohn’s Italian Symphony; Reger’s re- 
i narkable Variations and Fugue on a 
Merry Theme by Hiller; and Chabrier’s elo- 
‘iuent and pictorial rhapsody, ‘‘Espana, ’ 
Make the programme. 

Saturday evening, May 1; in Symphony 
Hall, ‘the twenty-third of the evening coti- 
certs of the Symphony Orchestra, with the 
programme just noted. 
 §unday afternoon, May 2, in Symphony 
Hall, for the final Sunday concert of the 
musical year, Jonn McCormack, the mil- 
lifluous, sentimental and much-admiread 


and folk=pieces. 


Waener’s music- -drama,. | “Siegfried, ee 
prelude to the out-of-door performancd : 
Cambridge in June. Mr. Hubbard will 
line the Opera and illustrate it by declai 
fragments to piano accompaniment. 

Friday afternoon, May 7, in Symphony 
Hali, the twenty-fourth and last of the 
afternoon concerts of the Symphony Or- 
cnestra. Ihe programme traverses Beet- 
hcven’s fifth symphony; Liszt’s 9 syn- 
phenic poem, ‘‘Mazeppa’’; Strauss’s ‘"T'l 
Eulenspiegel’’ and Wagner’s prelude to 
“The Mastersingers of Nuremberg.”’ 

Saturday evening, May 8, in Symphony 
Hall, the twenty-fourth and last of the 
evening concerts of the Symphony Or- 
chestra with the programme above speci- 
fied. 


tenor in a programme of songs, ballads 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


DR. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


Saturday Eve., Apr. 24, 
at 8 o’clock 
- ADMIT ONE 
Cc - A. ELLIS, Manager : 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


DR. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


Saturday Eve., Apr. 24, 
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an ““opera-talk”’ by Havrah Hubbard a out 


SKASON 


1914--15. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


CAISAR 


FRANCK, 


GOLDMARK, 


SMETANA, 


CHABRIER, 


. CONCERT. 


MAY 1, AT 8 P. M. 


Urugrane. 


SYMPHONY in D minor 


vento: Allevro non troppo. 


, 1] sary? ‘ 
. ss , a 


OVERTURE, “Im Friihling’’ (In the Spring), op. 36 


* ¥ > - _ ~ TY a « . ~ 
SYMPHONIC POR M,°°From Bohemia’s Groves and 
Meadows,”’ from “‘My Country,” No. 4 


RHAPSODY for OrcHEsTRA, ‘‘Espaiia’”’ 
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Chabrier 
Reproduced by Request From the Celebrated Drawing by Detaille 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT | 


Im ans, ™ od, fs ea 
FRENCH MUSIC WITH AUSTRIAN 


INTERMEZZI 


Franck’s Symphony and Chabrier’s Rhap- 
sody Out of a Golden Period—Dr. Muck 
and the True Voice of Franck—Common- 
place Smetana from Prairie to Polka, 
and Goldmark’s Glowing Overture of 
the Spring 


OR once, with the Symphony Con- 
cert of yesterday afternoon, it 
was possible to .wish a  pro- 
gramme more ‘‘unified’’ than 
even is Dr. Muck’s custom. He began 
with Franck’s familiar symphony and 
he ended with Chabrier’s glowing rhap- 
sody, “‘Espafia.’””’ Between the twostood 


| 
| 
| 


| 


pieces by Goldmark and Smetana. It | 


Only in their stead, Dr. Muck had re- 
served Lalo’s ‘‘Spanish Symphony,” 
Played by Mr. Noack only a fortnight 


azQO and added to it, say, the suite of } 
Bizet’s music to “L’Ariésienne,’’ that must | 


be restudied for one of the concerts in 
San Francisco! Then would the _ pro- 
gramme of Friday have been a little epit- 
Ome of what now appears as one of the 
most glorious periods of modern French 
music, 
memnon’’; there were illustrious Paris- 
ian composers in the last half of the 
nineteenth century before Debussy and 
Ravel, d’Indy, Dukas and Schmitt began 
to kindle and hold the interest of their 
Own and other worlds. Fortunate men, 


they have had not a little reward in | 
their time, though, as some Say, the re- . 


adjustments of the future may lessen 
what now seems their importance in the 
course of French and of European mu- 
sic. Perhaps and perhaps; but it is 
easier to agree that they and their in- 
novating work have unduly - overshad- 
Owed the achievement of the great gen- 


eration that preceded them in the sev- 
| enties and eighties and that enriched 


Paris and the world with the music of 
Franck and Lalo, Chabrier and Bizet. 

Nowadays we take “Carmen” as an opera 
for granted and sit down to consider it as 
the fortunate ‘‘vehicle”’ of a long line of 
eminent singing-actresses from Mme. Galli- 
Marié to Miss Farrar. Yet in itself and 
by itself, it is a masterpiece of lyric 
drama, The brass bands play transcrip- 
tions. of Bizet’s music to “L’Arlésienne’”’ 
and even they may not altogether blur 
and roughen its wondrous beauty, fervor 
and pictorial power. Lalo virtually lives 
for us in two cencertos and an Overture, 
though many another of his pieces deserve 
re-hearing. Yet sufficiently these three 
prove him a composer of rare invention and 


“There were kings before Aga- | 


‘dividual beauty in his music. 


artistry who sought and gained * an) ini) 
We know 
the Chabrier of “Espafia,” the overture to. 
“Gwendoline”. and the ‘Bourré Fan-. 
tasque” and we might know the Chabrier. 
of a few other orchestral fragments. All 
mark him as'a.composer of puissant heats 
of imagination and eloquence. Franck in 
his symphony, in a tone-poem or two, and 
in his chamber music is familiar. and 


composers of a century that began with a. 
Beethoven and ended with a Wagner. in. 
their day all four composers went relative. 
ly neglected and despised; the seventies 
and the eighties were for the lyric sweet« 
ness of Gounod and the eclectic ‘and: 
polished artifice of Saint-Saéns. Now they 
sit deservedly in posthumous glory and on 
this earth and may be in the Elysian 
Fields, a rich period in French music is 
stamped with their names. Their succes+ 
sors have been more fortunate in their 
own day; the sifting future that sealed the 
others’ fame awaits them. rear Je 


placed—among the illustrious and metry 


Sufficient unto the day. was the pro-- 
gramme thereof, especially with an audi- 
ence that probably took more thought of 
the variegated entertainment that it prof- 
fered than of the _ kindred 


seats—for Chabrier’s “Espafia’”’ at the end 
of the concert. If ‘‘encores’’ were permis- 
Sible on these Fridays of Symphony Hall 
no piece would so quickly and surely gain 
cone. The stern young purists, recalling 
their Ravel and Laparra, their Albefiiz 
and Granados, like to say that the rhap- 
sody is of the fictitious Spain that picture 
and play, verse and prose, have fashioned » 
exotically for us these many years, There 
is no ‘‘veracity’’ in it, they repeat, as there 
is in “‘real’’ Spanish music. It is easy to 
retort that Chabrier actually took down all 
his motives but one on the tables of Spanish 
cafés and ‘“‘dancing-places,’’ and there 
heard the rhythms that he intensified 
and blended. It is better to answer that 
his music makes us that hear believe in 
his ‘‘fictitious’’ Spain and thrill to it, which 
is the ‘‘real’’ business of artistry and im- 
agination. 

Chabrier does not condescend to persuade 
us; he merely sweeps us into the hot flame 
of his temperament and imagination, trans- 
lating into tones his impression of the Spain . 
that kindled him. The rhythmic force Of 
“Hspafa,’’ whether the rhythms are in 
conflict or union, whether they run in 


norma! beat or caprice whirls them; the) 


composers | 
whom it omitted. As usual it rose—or rather 


in this particular instance stayed in its 


diverse intensity of the striding or the lan- 
guorous melody; the glow of the instru> | 


mental colors; the bite of the modulations; ' 


/ 


oT 


True, they are more than the dry 
of the piece; they are even its fle 
‘blood. But its life is the Mu 
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'as with Tschaikowsky’s : 
phony, far inferior as it is to Franck's, 


his convention beyond due proportion. 
‘this time, everyone that hears the Rus- 


nations of struggle and despair. 


projecting ‘power, the limitless fervor, the. 
ip gsi rg force of Chabrier’s blazing 
| spirit. 


y 


Whatéver he has written, opera or 
rhapsody, song or’ piano piece, he pours it 
forth in exuberant ardor. There is no re- 
sisting such.a molten torrent; there is no 
thought of what is really a very expert 
yet spontanecus “ordnance” of it. No one 
analyzes the blaze that sets him in equal 
glow. 

‘Franck’s symphony, by ampler and more 
just title, has now succeeded Dvoraik’s sym- 
phony “Of the New World,” beloved in 
the nineties and Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pathetic’’ 


symphony, no less cherished later and for 


longer, as the modern symphony that pres- 
ent-day audierces like most to hear, It is 
applauded beyond any other in Chicago; 
the Bostonians multiply their clapping un- 
til orchestra and conductor and maybe the 
listening ghosi of Father Franck himself 
have bowed time and again; even New 


York, as it is the custom of the outlanders 


to say, 


i | that i ot heard in | 
ee eee pecses that Xo 2 a full-sized and vital human being, formed 


comes to. the symphony gladly. 


America, if not inits own France; and twice 


within fifteen months it has been played in 


The outcome is twofold. Exactly 
‘‘Pathetic’’ sym- 


Boston. 


frequent repetition brings a familiarity 
with the composer’s characteristic proced- 


ures that makes them seem his manner and 
By 


sian’s symphony knows when to expect the 


_ frenzied and tossing orchestral outbursts, 


the languorous and brooding sensual meél- 
odies, the broken rhythms, the up-piled cli- 
maxes, the whole neurotic design in alter- 
Similarly 
with Franck’s symphony, the ear listens 
prepared and accustomed to his “cyclic” 
processes and there is no stir of surprise 
at the dramatic return or cumulation of 
this or that motive. As expectedly come 
the slow mounting in his moods and music 
of longing aspiration into more and more 
ardent ecstasy and brighter and brighter 
illumination; as regularly descend ‘the 
shadows of doubt and the torment of 
struggle; triumphant measures sound their 
‘sonorous gladness and conviction; then the 
hushed whispers again and so on to the 
final ‘peean of the whole half-mystical and 
half-human, half-earthly and half-celestial 
design. Even an inspired symphony may 
have its routine and familiarity may 
heighten the listener’s sense of it. 

On the other hand, frequent repetition 
does heighten the hearer’s sense of the 
‘beauty and, under Dr. Muck’s hand, of the 
power of the music. The conductor was 
largely eloquent with the symphony yes- 
‘terday—puissant beyond the endurance of 
some. of those same young purists already 
cited. But when they protest against 
‘what they call Dr. Muck’s excess of power 


‘are they not harking back to what is @ 


traditional and in many respects faise view 


of Franck and ‘his music? ‘When he ayid it 
first became known on this side of th¢ At- 
lantic it was the custom to harp upor the 
hearty and:.expansive Pére Franck (a full 
of Belgian humanity as he was of sjirit- 
ualized visions, and living the life df a 
“bon bourgeois’ who was musician, 

as some celestially minded organist dre 
ing his dreams over the keyboard in | 
lights and shadows of the stained gshass 
and Gothic arches of Sainte-Clothilde. It 
was also the custom with his music \to 
dwell wpon its devout, msytical and ec- 
static side, to etheralize it beyond its ac- 
tual and normal content and quality in 


| these things, and to reduce it, most ub 
| justly, to a kind of luminous and spiritual 
' gossamer born of a soul too pure and sim- 


ple for those earthly contacts and emo- 
tions in which Father Franck took a nor- 


mal delight. 
Witn better, understanding of music and 


i man, the just and intelligent reaction was 


bound to come. 
_his mystical aspirations and ecstasies, was 


César Franck. with all 


and living in the round, and because he 


was such in his music, it has its power 
and beauty in the minds and tne hearts 
of other men. It is such a Franck speak- 


ing out of his symphony that Dr. Muck calls | 


to life, when he swells the finale as with 
myriad voices and with passion and power 
in exaltation and exultation; 
points high the dark tonal shadows and 
the mounting tonal lights of the first move- 
ment; when. he intensifies the aspiration 
and torment of the _ allegretto until 


it pierces to tne very quick of responsive j 


He would have Franck’s symphony, 
as it really is, of all human doubt and 
struggle, spiritual ascent and 
triumph, and not of one dreaming and 
mystical organist. Divination is_ better 
than tradition. 


mood. 


o-oo 


Of the two intermezzi, one was familiar— | 
Goldmark’s overture, ‘‘In the Spring’’; the | 
other relatively new and strange—Sme: | 
tana’s tone-poem, ‘‘F'rom Bohemia’s Groves | 
and Meadows,’’ heard but once before and 
fifteen years back at the Symvhony Con: | 
certs. Each ‘piece is a full-bodied, full- 
blooded, transparent and immediately 
pleasurable music, and upon ‘both con- 
ductor and orchestra spent their songful 
sonoritie®, zest and command of rhythm, 
richness of color, and exhaustless plasticity 
of design and detail. 
rewarded such eloquence poorly; 
Mmark’s overture recompensed it largely; 
and the sources of:the difference are not 
far to seek. The Bohemian’s music would 
picture his: native landscape—outspread 
meadow, thick woodland, circling hill, nod- 
ding trees, smiling turf and all in the hot 
glow of summer sunshine. Emotion rises 
at the sight and should fill the music with 
lofty mood. A polka—an elate and tireless 


when he} 


spiritual | 


Smetana’s tone-poem | 
Gold- | 


-polka—interrupts these meditations, and lo! 
all Bohemfais dancing upon its lawns and 


and dervish-like rite of these. 


design, and not much more in the accom- 
plishment. The ‘‘nature-picturing’’ and the 
mood that it quickens are expressed in 
tonal commonplace; only the excitement of 
the polka—and the rhythmic bite of the 
Orchestra yesterday—save it from like fate. 

On the other hand, the rich melody be- 
ginning Goldmark’s overture, expanding in- 


to manifold song, and then steadily domi-. 


nating it, seizes ear and imagination dy 


its spontaneous beauty, intensity. and fit-| 
ness to the mood and the purpose of the | 


music. It seems to have leapt in full har- 
monic and instrumental panoply from the 
Composer’s imagination, yet as richly he 
amplifies, transmutes and adorns it. Like 
the spring sap in the trees, it stirs and 
mounts in the listener’s ear and fancy 
until it floods them even as it floods the 
music, Quick with invention and ardor, 
Goldmark sets his playful arabesques 
about it; runs away in his little excursions 
With subordinate motives; “springs” nis 


| craftsman’s moment of suspense before he 


Swings away into his gay finale and 
throughout keeps the pervading mood and 
the unflagging freshness of the whole. 
Once more invention and imagination carry 
the day as all the patriotic zeal in ihe 
world will not. ‘Chabrier, cudgelling his 
brains for a.classification of ‘‘Espafia,’’ 
finally called it a rhapsody. Goldmarx, 


by as just a title, might have named his | 


overture so. BE. TT. _#: 


SYMPHONY CONCERT | 
LUCK : 


AND DR. 


Qolir. — Dry 
PURELY ORCHESTRAL: 


FRANCK’S GREAT WORK 
romnttcacnaienn Va A [yo 


Dramatic Conductor Makes Most * 


of Points in Smetana’s Sym- 


phonic Poem 


By Louis C. Elson 
PROGRAMME 
Cesar Franck—Symphony in D minor. 
Goldmark—Overture, ‘‘In the Spring.”’ 
Smetana—‘'From Bohemia’s Groves.”’ 
Poem. 
Chabrier—‘‘Espana,’’ Orchestral Rhapsody. 


a ee ew 


‘Tone 


Franck’s symphony will be remembered 
when D’indy’s asceticism and Debussy’s 


| hillsides until the music exhausts itself in_ 


‘the whirl as though it were some patriotic symphony is not a sugar-coated pill. 
excited | 


Czechs. There is little imagination. in the 


| the work of the two men. 
_tensely dramatic in the modern sense, and 


| tissimo. 
' movement could not 


| Spring’’ 


aéstheticism are forgotten. The two best 
outcomes of modern Musical France are 
Bizet and Franck. Yet Franck’s D gamed 
ne 
can readily imagine the sydupy Gounod 
saying (as he did) that this symphony was 
incompetence pushed to dogmatic length. 
The noblest music is that in which the in- 
tellectual and emotional are well blended, 
and both elements are present in this great . 
work. There is a vein of sadness running 
through much of the composition, made 


more noticeable by the absence of a Scher- 


zo, but the intellectual appeal is always 
powerful and Franck shows himself a 
great master of development. 

The homogeneity of the work is another 
masterly point. The transference of fig- 
ures from one movement to another is skil- 
fully done and the third movement be- 
comes an epitome of the work in some- 
thing of the manner of the finale of 
Brahms’ C minor symphony. The simple 
figure of three notes which is made so 
prominent in the first movement is’ very 
easily recognized in all of its ingenious 
transformations, even if it is not made as 
grand as the Wagener ‘“Fate-motif,’’ which 
it resembles. 

One might call Franck the French 
Brahms, for there is much of similarity in 
Neither was in- 


in both the intellectual side was often more 
prominent than the emotional. 

The symphony was read in a very 
broad manner, sometimes a little too for- 
The brass canon in the first 
have been heavier 
if it had come from Krupp’s foundry. 
The work appeals both to the general 
public and to the trained auditor. The 
latter, however, can revel in contrapun- 
tal beauties which are not revealed to 
the less-educated listener. But Dr. Muck 
and his orchestra brought out the subtle 
points, so that one could follow the in- 
terweavings, the canons and other con- 
trapuntal touches with comparative ease. 
The beautiful work of the English horn 
is to be especially commended. 


In Highest Degree 


The work was appreciated in the_high- 
est degree, three recalls following its 
conclusion. The symphony audiences | 
seem to show in a very marked man- | 
ner that they do not belong to the ultra- 
radical school; they at once appreciate 
logical and beautiful music, and receive 
the ultra-modern experiments much more 
coldly. 

Now followed. Goldmark’s ‘In the 
overture. It may be that Dr. 
Muck intended a compliment to Spring by 
this work, but we do not have this kind 
of a Spring in Boston. There were gentle . 
carollings, soft zephyrs, and’a very mel- 
lifluous picture altogether, which suited to 
the melodic and sensuous style of Gold- 
mark finely. But our Boston Spring would 


—demand very different treatment. | There 


would need be an umbrella motif, a sneeze- 


motif, an overcoat figure, 


sudden fre a 
from piccolo to bass tuba, to illustrate; the 
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» of the thermometer: A New Ensg- 
_aua spring would never be scored in the 
pleasant manner of this overture, but 
‘would demand bass drum, cymbals, and 
high wind passages. But the agreeable 
style of -Goldmark was appreciated after 
the more severe vein of Franck. Brown- 
ing did not abolish Tennyson in literature, 
sand all the heavier composers will not 
erush out the melodic Goldmark, who died 


‘go recently, and was so sincerely mourned. 


‘There were many wood-wind warblings in 
the overture and the fiutes deserve espe- 
cial praise for florid work. There were 
powerful passages interspersed at times, 
the coda being full of robust jollity. 

Smetana’s ‘‘From Bohemia’s Groves and 
Meadows” is not quite-as great as some of 
the other numbers of this set of symphonic 
poems, which he wrote to celebrate his 
native land. The ‘“‘tutti’ phrases at the 
beginning, with their constant contrasts of 
major and minor, suggested that the Bo- 
hemian landscape ran in sharply defined 
layers. The sudden entrance of the expo- 
sition of a fugue seemed to intimate that 
a Conservatory professor was taking a 
promenade across it, accompanied by his 
class in counterpoint. 

But now there enters a lofty theme on 
the brasses, a species of apotheosis of the 
Bohemian Folk-song. With this the work 
begins to be more coherent and works vp 
| to a very impressive climax. Then foliows 
|a picture of peasant revelry of rather fev- 
erish type. These are not the kind of 
peasants that can be pictured upon the 


oboe, but they demand the whole orchasira | 
to portray their frenzied proceedings. | 


While we have the greatest appreciation 
of Smetana’s music, we do not rank this 


‘symphonic poem with ‘‘Vitava,’”’ or “Vyseh- | 


rad,’’ which belong to the same set of na- 
tional pieces. 
| Dr. Muck is the most dramatic conduc- 
| tor we have ever had in symphony, and we 
| need scarcely say that he made the most 
} 


of the sharp contrasts, the fierce abandon 
of the finale, and the other emphatie points 
of this intense work. 
’ It was chiefly a fortissimo concert, 
with the brasses very much in evidence, 
and each number of the, second part of 
the programme dealt in caprice of some 
sort. Everything was more or less spicy, 
but the climax of this came in the final 
number, where Dr. Muck added pepper 
to paprika by following Smetana with 
Chabrier. 

Chabrier’s “Espana” deserves its title 
of “Rhapsody,” for it has all the abandon 


' 


of a solo, and Chabrier treats his orches- | 
tra. at times as if it were a mighty | 
_ guitar, with true Spanish caprice. Such | 


‘a composition must be entirely success- 
ful or must fail altogether. In this case, 


because of its skilful scoring, its frank- 
ly popular (sometimes almost vulgar) | 
themes, and its splendid elasticity of in- | 


terpretation, it was a great success. 

In listening to this piece one ought to 
remember that it is mot the guitar 
which we are familiar with, that is the 
‘national instrument of Spain, but a much 


larger instrument,—the Bandurria, Cha-— 
prier gives the effects of this broad-toned — 
instrument ecapitally, with two harps, and | 
pizzicato strings. With the capricious © 
tempi, the changing rhythms of Jota and | 
of Fandango, it was almost:as if one | 
heard a band of the Spanish gypsies, or. 
of “studiantini,’ with their effective | 


combination of plucked. instruments. 


Such music has its ‘raison d’etre.’”” | 
Against the evil which has come upon Mu- | 
sic in modern times through overstraining | 
and rabid attempts at originality, may be | 


set the fact that some moderns have gone 
more than ever before to the foundation 
of the songs and dances of the people, 
and this employment of folk-music is giv- 
ing a new life-blood to Music and may 
overcome the harm which the mere modu- 
lators and orchestrators are doing. The 
true folk spirit was in this work and.it 
made a splendid finale to a very inter- 
esting concert. We have never heard a 
large orchestra play with such abandon 
and elasticity before. The audience was 
quick to recognize the marvelous char- 
acter of the interpretation and, instead of 
rushing for the corridor, at the end of the 
fnal number, unanimously remained to 
applaud Dr. Muck and to recall him. 
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23D PUBLIC 
SYMPHONY 
REHEARSAL 


Orchestral Brilliance Charac- 
terizes Next to Last of Sea- — 


son’s Programs. 
Mir all May +/1s” 


By PHILIP HALE., 

The 28d Public Rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl 
Muck, conductor, took place yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 


Symphony in D minor 
Overture, ‘‘In the Spring,”’ Op, 36....Goldmark 
Symphonic Poem, ‘From Bohemia’s 
Groves and Meadows,’’ from 
Country,’’ No. 4 
“Espana,’’ 


There was an unusual event yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. For the 
first time within the recollection of 
many the conductor was obliged to bow 
more than once after the first move- 
ment of a symphony at the beginning 
of a concert. This tribute was due to 


the music itself and to the remarkable 


‘Performance. 


| thé composer we ¢an willin ait an 
nth Mf sly wait 
other 15 years. The beginrifele. lave 


“When Franck’s symphony was first |) ective, and the fugato is not without in- 
performed here under. Mr. Gericke's gg but the thematic material on 
leadership, 16 years ago, the majority of Fe pid tance oe ee. Loe ee 
ik ; s for a brass-band on the Sophien 

e hearers were perplexed; some were)‘ Island in the Moldau. There is a nai- 


grieved; others were incensed; they con || vete that is delightful. The naivete of 


sidered the production an outrage. I be- || Other and Smetana has shown it in 


other works. Dvorak, hi 
lieve there were a few that went s0/] was also naive, before he welme in ee 
far as to characterize the music as; land and was spoiled there, but vo 


“immoral.” Yesterday this same music| M@alvete was most fascinating when it 


was enthusiastically applauded. The ap- 
plause was singularly spontaneous and 
prolonged... Yet this symphony was in 
itself as beautiful and glorious In April 
1899, when the work had been dili. 
gently rehearsed, and the performance 
was excellent. Thus the whirligig of 
time brings in his revenges to the joy of 
us who from the beginning recognized 
the nobility and grandeur of the work 


and were moved and thrilled by it. 
Anr what symphony since the ninth of 

Beethoven !s to be compared with it as 

a whole? Certainly not one by Mendels- 


sohn or Schumann. We are not unmind-|! 
. ‘ 7 € -~!' and th 
ful of pages in Schubert’s in C major, \ : 


and in the first symphony of Brahms. 


' There is fine music in the first of Sibel- | 
} 


,s 
Pret There are wonderful 


| an unsurpassable mastery of expression. 
| But Franck’s symphony has something 
| that is nearer and farther. For such a 
musical portrayal of doubts, not queru- 
lous, but Known to the bravest, of com- | 
| passion and consolation, of the final tri- 


-umph and rejoicing that are voiced in a/| 


celestial Alleluia, we must go back to} Pranks’; Wagner 


Beethoven, and Franck’s symphony is} 
' worthy to stand by the side of Beetho- | 
. Ven’s greatest. 

Overtures associated with the thought 
that are far from spring-like. ‘‘And the 
i Spring comes slowly up this way.’”’ It 
comes slowly; there is a day that leads 

one to think the poets are after all not y 
romantic liars; tha malicious east and 
north winds arise and tarry; lo, it is? 
summer. But Goldmark’s “Spring’”’ is: 
the season of the poets. There is the 
vernal outbursts, the exultation of na 
i'ture. The suggestion of birds in praise | 
is not two mimetic. The sentiment that |. 

might be called rura does not become} 

lackadaisical, There is the spontaneity 
of the earth. ‘‘Warble me now, for joy 
of Lilac-time.”’ 
Make me over, mother April, 
When the sap begins to stir! 

The Program Book that had buried 
Goldmark earlier in the season with 
becoming and solemn words stated yes-f{t 
terday through carelessness that he was 
still living in Vienna. The composer of 
this overture, other overtures and ‘‘The 
(Jueen of Sheba,’’ is still living and not 

-only.in Vienna, 

. And what is to be said of Smetana’s 
symphonic poem? It has not been played 
here since 1900. With all due respect to 


| 


' 


| was- artfully cloaked. Smetana was 

| passionately fond of dancing; the polka 
was the national dance and in his wish 

, lo portray the Bohemians at play he) 


| naturally turned to the polka. 
| that he had written a batter cast wt | 
J A concert that was characterized by | 
the utmost orchestral brilliance ended. 
_ with a dazzling performance of Cha- 
brier’s ‘‘Espana.’’ Here we have the 
Spain that we all have imagined, Rim-| 
{U Sky-Korsakoff heard the Spanish dance | 
tunes with Russian ears. The Spaniards | 
P do not accept Bizet’s “‘Carmen.” De-' 
i“ bussy has portrayed Seville, Grenada 
but as 
dreamer, remote and solitaye ealartes 
mixed with the dancers; he drank the’ 
manzanilla and looked in the eyes of | 


things in; the gypsy girls; h 
’ »? . ’ " : ; ’ e, too, cla 
L% sna) 8S symphony in B-flat major, alas the Andalusians twiste pped hands 


| pure and lofty spirit, a wealth of ideas,| he, too, in his ecstas 


d their hips; 
«és 
i y shouted, nen 
" ene program of the . concerts next | 
cre the last ones of the season, will! 
f- as follows: Beethoven, Symphony | 
id 0. 5: Liszt, Symphonic poem “Masen- | 
pa (after Victor Hugo); Strauss, Tone 
poem Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry | , 
Prelude to ‘* 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg.” vad 


rer 


of Spring are usually played on days~ SYMPHONY CONGERT, 


4 Jobe. 1 ¢/ MSO 
Next to Last Program of 


the Season, 


Franck’s Noble Symphony Played 
With Wealth of Beauty, = 


The last Symphony rehearsal of the, 
season but one brought a beautiful per- | 
formance of Cesar Franck’s noble sym- | 
phony in D’ minor. Thig great work | 
might well be heard once each year. 
Time does not tarnish its. purity of in- 
spiration, its spirituality, its expression 
of a lofty and triumphant faith.. Adapt- 


ing old models to a more plastic form, 
it was music beyond the compreh snsion | 
of pedants as late as 25 years ago. °’ “he. 
fountain of emotion within it was as the 
desert to their senses. Batt hh: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


abe | 
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just, faithful, ‘symp 
tion of the organ 


pak: 
wo 
quar 


s 
dreamer, a seef of visions, one 
tound solace and strength from cease~ 


ess labor in quiet contemplation of t 
‘things of the spirit. The music of a| 


man beyond his time, one antipodal to | 


+materialism, yet surrounded by it, and) 


judged by its standards, by the stand- | 


ards of the music of ‘‘Faust.” 


Often one can see the composer at his | 


organ, evoking these harmonies, as in) | 


the passage for woodwind in the lento | 
of the first movement. The effect of the | 
first theme of the second movement, in| 
plucked strings, repeated with the song | 
of the English horn, is that of rapt and | 
ecstatic communion. The culmination of | 
the motives in the last movement is as! 
the triumphal restatement of beliefs | 
and convictions of soul that have mould- | 
ed life, and now declare it a beautiful, | 
complete and perfect thing. | 
As a work embodying the creative use| 
of the cyclic idea of thematic develop- | 
ment, it has its technical interest and | 
significance to the analyst. But the in-'! 
terrelated employment of these themes | 
reveals more inward and seizing beauty | 
than the mere skill of the contra-| 
puntist. 
Smetana’s symphonic poem, “From! 
Bohemia’s Groves and Meadows,” the! 
fourth of the cycle of six poems, “My | 
Country,” has a simple folk character | 
which Dvorak continued and developed, 
after him. There are scenes of pastoral | 
suggestion, tranquil in their pictures of 
nature, with peaceful streams flowing: 
through verdant fields. There is the 
dancing of the simple peasants. The: 
fugdl subject introduced in the five-' 
string choirs is one of improvisational | 
beauty. It is unpretentious, honest | 
music, rich in melody, colorful, pictorial | 
and National in suggestion. | 
Goldmark’s overture, ‘“‘In the Spring,’’ | 
was played in spirit of vernal inspira- | 
tion. Chabrier’s Spanish rhapsody, al-' 
ways sure of a brilliant performance at | 
these concerts, closed the program. | 
The performance of the symphony was 
one worthy of its majesty of thought, 
and transforming beauty. Dr Muck has 
brought the orchestra to a point of tech- 
nical vertuosity, incomparable euphony, 
agreement, eloquence and passion in| 
expression beyond which it would seein | 
impossible to go. 
here reasonably should have been the 
special tribute of the audience after the 
music of Franck. 
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BY OLIN DOWNES 


The Cesar Franck Symphony; 
Goldmark’s Spring Overture; Sme- 
tana’s symphonic poem from “Bo- | 
hemia’s Groves and Meadows,” and! 
Chabrier’s Espana made the pro- 
gramme of the public rehearsal of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Karl Muck, conductor, yesterday af- 
ternoon in Symphony Hall. 


—— 


FRANCK IN HIGH FAVOR 


The Franck Symphony, only a few 
years ago a puzzling and ultra-modern | 
work, and now almost a popular favor- | 
ite with audiences in this city, had| 
never had such an enthusiastic recep- | 
tion in Symphony Hall. Dr. Muck’s | 
reading was very dramatic and very 
clear in its exposition of each feature 
of the score. And it was his:own read-| 
ing, with which some may have dis- | 
agreed, although there was no question | 
of its reception by the majority. We: 
personally prefer a slightly faster| 
tempo for the allegro in the first move-' 
ment; a broader, more pontifical treat-_ 
ment of that passage when the first 
theme is proclaimed in canon by the 
brass instruments; a slower tempo and 
a more mystical and shadowy mood for 
the middle movement. Where Franck 
was exalted or.serenely majestic in his 
profession of faith, Dr. Muck made him 
at times assertive, as well as pro-| 
phetic. The outlines of the work were | 
more powerful and rugged than usual. . 

It was the difference between Francis 
of Assisi and Martin Luther. The mus- 
ings of the allegretto were as the trou-— 
bled dialogue of the soul and God. 
Aspiration was at times near to de- 
feat. The finale was more dramatic 
than ever before, and more plastic in. 
its tempi and its treatment of phrases, 
and always searchingly eloquent. The 
reading was not as characteristic of | 
Franck, aS we know him, as other | 
readings of the work which we have 
heard, but it was convincing and of 
the deepest sincerity, and the rejoicing 
conclusion was memorable. 


Impressive Performance 


It was evident that the conductor was 
not standing aloof and ordering intelli- 
gently the interpretation of. beautiful 
music. The rformance seemed, in 
fact, unusually subjective with Dr. 
Muck. He could well have said: “his | 


and Chabrier 
| 


' 
| 
j 
} 


may not ‘be your religion, but it is 
ak cate c wii in @ figurative sense, NS a 
18 a reading that was not onl repres 4 . a eee 
Giubdiniy’ atactive. bar! bee Matte vey : presented with short pieces in the s 
own logic, very impressive. 


hands of such a conductor and such 


players it te cxEUAT Ua chau 4 ent ~ iS to say, they and he together pro-. 
: nat ive by the side of “Sakuntala” or | duced a scheme of expression that. was 
| ppho overtures, or other works | cOlgruous throughout, no less - than 


of Goldmark in which he is Oriental | Varied, 


and unutterably gor 
; geous. Nor is | 
Smetana’s tone poem, sincere as it is, | 


rier The three writers who were 
ihe ec 
ond half of the afternoon, gave what the | 
| k's over- ? e symphony could not, but 

page eta ay yp mg As pus the same time they contributed ideas | 
r orchestra, at the (that were companionable to his. That. 


'he selection of short works to go with: 


| : 
to’ be ranked :in musical value with | the I ranck symphony was happy indeed, 
e . ’ 


the better known “Vv °° ; 4 j 
cour ¥ ysehrad” and {achieving in the firs 
Vitava,’’ other ‘poems of the cycle, ‘‘My g in the first 


. ey. for. all f P 
Country.” True, it is fresh and melo- all four of the composers are senti- 


place unity of mood, 


dic, and the concluding measures are | mentalists of one kind or another, and 


|the best in the whole work, but it |@ttaining in the second place as strong‘a 


did not make a pr ; 
terday. pronounced effect yes- | coutrast ‘in orchestral style between open- 


‘Ing and closing numbers as could be 
r planned. 


Riot of Wit and Joy 
ithe 


The features of the concert were the \ 


_formance of Chabrier’s ‘‘E ° | st ranti 
‘is one of the wittiest stecbarret Poioag Prenianlintecr arta 
bon ni ar git one of the most intoxicat-/ },, 
poe n ive rythms and in its color, It) | 2#¥e mocked the composer of the three- 
| sear oy ect volcano of esprit, with a movement symphony in D minor. TT} 
| of laughter in every measure. The_ “Till Eul iegel” + ees ni 
| orchestration, of course, is pure genius, | ensplegel”’ rondo might have 
ftir the first note to the last. There ...,. moved ‘back from next week’s con- 
ishin end to the resource and the aston- | “©!S to this week’s. The contrast be- 
igh g inventiveness of the composer.{ tween Iranck and Strauss would | 
; uck allowed no detail to escape been striking eno cape 
ing enough. But Dr. Muek is 


hirn, This is especiall 
| y his piece. It. : 
iu. one side of hik. own neo stata too well schooled in the art of eomedy 


No wonder that ghd atithe Gas’ he  himeelf to put fun in the wrong place. 
g concert the audience remained) . /he requirements that large Symphonic 


to applaud. If there w 
ere a remark | works ; ho fas i 
th add to all this, it would be ‘that | oy mg RAYS sn “SOG MOVEMONES 
a was, if anything, too much tonal |. pasts lave passages developed at 
excitement for one concert. Only |°°™e length -in the comedy vein, seems 


uiet ir 
Sis ae i Ay aga ge a color- it. A composer doesnot get around. it 
ead: re brillant than Pranck’s way, by entitling a portion of 


SYMPHONY REHEARSAL BIT OF 
EXCELLENT PROGRAM MAKING 


| 1 eri for ie ce ee 
SYMPHONY HALL—Tw 4 - : 
oa . ALL wenty-third pub- RE EE FE ee - weeny fans 14 
ake ap of the. Boston Symphony or- the classic scherzo model. He must put 
of \pril 50, The promemine (ire Bi gomneh “a a touch of burlesque somewhere, or 
Be a we = C ‘ : ‘ranckK, Syill- isteners are 148. a f, 
Cie th t D minor; Goldmark, overture, } ; seb en — wriaanan ts: Hone “poems 
Male ll ay ; Sinetana, symphonic poem, | 77 continuous and free form are subject 
mia’s Groves,” No. 4 in “My Country”! to this requirement no» less than sym 


cycle; Chabrier, “Espana.” 
smilie of he is. a ee phonies written to the old pattern. 
support Franck, that would su Re Ber Comey ry wanting, the piece is 
Be pply cer- | likely to have either an. overbuilt or an 
tain marked deficiencies of his, and that | U2der-planned = effeet. . Franck’s : 
would make agreeable contrast with | phony: belongs in the latter class, 


. 


him, could re structure lacks openness and breadth of 
» hardly have been ‘better . conception. tiie eramped. It igs © 4 


chosen. than Goldmark, Smetana and but a unity that is attained by ah 


Mhe conductor in drawing up | 
program might easilv hay icked | 
Franck 5 Prete ra ey, ANY ieee | 
ymphony and the electric per- |OUt pieces that would supply the thing | 
{ e . ba 

r | Franck, orchestral 

1lumor, but such a procedure would only 
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SEASON 1914--15. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHE 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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AIY. CONCERYE. 


(Last of the Season) 


SATURDAY, MAY 8, AT8 P.M. 


Wrogranute. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 5, op. 67 


Allegro con brio. 
Andante con moto. 
Allegro: Trio. 
Allegro. 
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SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Mazeppa,’”’ No. 6, (after 
Victor Hugo) 
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R. STRAUSS, ‘“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’’ after the Old- 
fashioned Roguish Manner—in Rondo Form,”’’ op. 28 


WAGNER, PRELUDE to ‘‘Die Meistersinger von Ntrnberg”’ 
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“and. stiff interlocking of leading ideas. 
It stands altogether safer on its founda- 
tions than is necessary. It needs an im- 
possibility or two in the way of roof 
pressure or of arch thrust that is butt- 
féshed up with a satiric comment or is Symphony Hall. 
held static with a laugh. 
When comedy is wanting, sentiment 
goes a long way to make up for it. And 
sentiment of the rarest kind imbues the a 
three movements of the D minor sym- SEASON 1914--15. 
phony. It inheres in every interval of 
the leading melody, it vibrates in every BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
chord and in every tone color combina - : 
tion from opening bars to closing. 
And sentiment glows no less brightly 
in the pages of the three minor com- | Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
posers who supported Franck. 
In the ease of their music it was as- 


sociated not with abstract musing, but VV LARUE Pat 

with contemplation of nature,—or of AXALY. CONCGERY. 

open-air folk scenes. The charm of the (Lest of thes Santen) 

three pieces, as arranged on the program | 

was progressive. It took hold of listen- — — 

ers Reauaty in the Goldmark number, SAT URDAY, MAY 5, AT 3 Pr. i 
turning their thoughts from the concert 

hall to out-of-doors. It sank into them 

deeper in the Smetana number. making 

them think they were watching dances 


in A a . 
er > 5 a 


_e 
~~ 


S et a 


on a village green. It carried them away : 

| ‘ . | 7 r é 
‘completely in the Chabrier number, set- qi OOCANTITE,. 
‘ting them down in a festal village of 

Spain and compelling them to join in 


the merry-making. 
i , B BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 5, op. 67 


I. Allegro con brio. 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Allegro: Trio. 
IV. Allegro. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Mazeppa,’’ No. 6, (after 
Victor Hugo) 
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R. STRAUSS, ‘“Ti1] Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’’ after the Old- 
fashioned Roguish Manner—in Rondo Form,”’’ op. 25 
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WAGNER, PRELUDE to ‘‘Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg”’ 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


THE FINAL RITES OF.THE ENDED 
SEASON 


-~ 


Such Tribute from the Audience as Dr. 
Muck Has Never Received or the Con- 


certs Known Meretofore—The Just Occa- | 
sion for It—Classic Pieces, Elder and | 


Younger, in Which the Qualities of Con- 
ductor and Orchestra Passed as in Epit- 
ome 


INCE Mr. Gericke departed from the 
Symphony Orchestra, nine years ago, 
‘a no audience at its concerts has 
shown such fervor toward the con- 


ductor as did that-of yesterday afternoon | 


toward Dr. Muck—and with such reason. 


As Mr. Gericke at the end of his second | 


term had made the orchestra a more near- 
ly perfect instrument than it had ever been 
before, so Dr. Muck at the end of the fifth 
year at his post, maintaining, amplifying 
and refining these perfections, has carried 
it to a range and height of expressive elo- 
quence that it has never known before. 
In the season now ending, by the final 
swift and cumulating concentration of a 
Sradual process five years long, the audi- 
ences of the Symphony Concerts seem at 
last to realize fully and deeply that week 
by week they listen to an orchestra un- 
matched in the world in technical and 
tonal sensibility and quality, in scope of 
responsive voice and imagination to what- 
ever music is opened for it; and in trans- 
mission of substance and spirit, character 
and style by all the means of finesse and 
iby all the resources of power in a clairvoy- 
ant, vitalizing and enkindling beauty. 

The orchestra has become such because 
it plays in the image of him who leads it 
and who has gradually permeated it by 
the unique power—hidden in its processes, 
revealed in its results—that is the stamp 
of a great conductor. By his works, 
ripened, unhampered and unclouded in Bos- 
ton as they never were in SBerlin, Dr. 
Muck has proved the genius—for his quali- 
ties and faculties justify the word—that 
make him unsurpassed among the orches- 
tral leaders of our time. There is no 
music into which he does not enter with 
penetrating understanding, responsive im- 
agination, individualizing sense of style and 
full surrender of himself as imparting and 
devoted instrument of the composer. There 
is no artistry of large design and mount- 
ing progression, of euphonious detail, of 
pointing accent, of arresting modulation to 
which he is strange or inert. Pace and 
rhythm, the whole range of instrumental 
song, the underlying and informing melody 
that is as the soul within the body of the 
plece, lock no secrets from him. With these 


he first divines and then om- 
plisnes and, both surely. Hi ear Moor 
Vv beauty oO ‘one; tion 
tl it: his guiding hand ape hi bg 
flowing inspiration to the capacities OF fis 
TT Oe ia beknty pours eloquence that 
Dr. Muck bears into floods of power ene 
passion; that he sharpens into vivid epee’ 
tion and illusive delineation; that he si 
spreads ‘into glamorous at ntgps-o gr that 
he refines into endless subtlety and de nar 
that he makes the voice of tonal drama, 


tonal romance, tonal picture and charac 


terization and of the pure loveliness and ex- 
hilaration of music that is tonal pattern- 
weaving. Upon whatever his recreating 
force plays, for the instant it vitalizes it. 
The whole field of music lies equally open 
to him; all the faculties of the great con- 
ductor dwell.in him: genius crowns them: 
and self-mastery and self-devotion contro} 
them. The world now holds none to match 
him in his art and his calling as it holds 
no other band to match the orchestra upon 
Which he plays as he has upbuilded and 
transformed it. Dr. Muck has his visious 
of the ideal orchestra and its ideal accom- 
Plishment, the like of which no ears have 
hitherto known, and he is nearer than most 
mortals to come to the fulfilment of his 
ideal. And modestly and to himself he has 
dwelt and worked among us at the fulness 
of all his powers and will so live and work 
for years to come. Now, at last, at the 
end of a season, the like of which in 
achievement, the Symphony Orchestra has 
not before known, his audiences seem to 


_ know him for a great conductor and an 2I- 
lustrious man bestowed upon them agai‘, 


as upon no other audiences in the world. 


——- 


Yesterday this knowledge, this faith and 


' these glories were fulfilled in Dr, Muck’s 


ears and in the ears of all those that heard 
as they have never been before. ‘The ap- 
plause was. long and fervent when he came 
first to his place, until the homage of his 
audience yielded to his eagerness to set to 
his work. At the end of the Symphony— 
the Fifth of Beethoven—there was the sus- 
pensive moment of pause in which thrilled 
hearers return to themselves out of their 
excited absorption in music and perform- 
ance and then a flood of plaudits that 
would not be stayed until the conductor 
had returned once and twice; until he haa 
stood with his men Standing around him; 
until he had come back yet again into 
their circle. Even then, the applause sub- 
Sided slowly and at the close of the con- 
cert—after the tonal pomps with which the 
‘Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger’ ends—it 
rose in fuller and higher flood and with 
what seemed a note of personal regard and 
liking that was a new and rare sensation 
in such plaudits of assembled hundreds. 
Not long would the conductor, almost 
tremulous with the emotion of the instant 
keep them for himself, He turned and called 
to his encircling’ men; he shook Mr. 
Witek’s hand as the proxy of them all with 


a relieving férvor; his glance slowly traver. 


Sing the crescent of the orchestra spoke 
what was in his heart; the momentary 
hush of the audience swelled again into 
ardent clapping. And so, with orchestra 
and conductor thus as one, the public of 
Friday afternoons, which is now the 
criterion of the concerts as the -public of 
‘Saturday evening used to be, took leave of 
them, For ten years, certainly, there has 


‘been no such moving scene in Symphony 
| Hall. : 


i enaahimetend ined 


The music of the day—elder and younger | 
Classics and all, but one, famillar—seemed, | 
as the performance ran its course, like an 


| epitome in little of the qualities in orchestra | 


and conductor that seal their distinctions 
and warrant such plaudits. The opening } 
measures of Beethoven’s symphony seemed ! 
to leap into puissant and rugged being: the} 
tonal strife and struggle that ensue smote} 
the ear with raining ‘blows and then 
soothed it with recoils into Spent and 
sombre brooding. Here were spiritual pas- | 
sion and spiritual drama in tones: yet how 


(full and rich were the great chords, how 
| Beethovenish the 
. phrases, how eloquent the transitions, how 
| fluid the details and how Stinging the pro- 


rounded and sonegful 


gressions that conveyed them. The melan- 


| choly phrase of the Andante recurred in its 
| wistful 


| moulding and a perfect evenness of repeti- 


beauty of subtle 


longing: and 
tion heightened the haunting. Above it and 
almost over it the stouter and soberer 
beauty of the melody ran its conquering 
course, quickened and intensified by {ts own 
emotional life’ Yet it was pace and accent 
that so vitalized and illuminated it. The 
scherzo went its way of restless mystery 
into the high suspense out of which Springs 
the finale and the listening seemed as 
breathless as the music: while once more 
out of that finale, Dr. Muck reared, united 
and cumulated such a triumphant song—of 
Beethoven aflame as with the universal 
emotion of all the folk—as he is wont to 
Set free in the finale of Brahms'’s first sym- 
phony and as he will some day release out 
of Beethoven’s own “Ode to Joy.’’ The 
beauty, the power and the passion of the 
Symphony are not often so proclaimed. 
The conductor’s largeness and intensity 
of imagination; the rush and swirl of his 
rhythms; his sharp strokes of tonal deline- 
ation; his seeming emotional abandonment 
-—yet with what control behind!—to the 
phantasmagoria of Mazeppa’s ride to the 
flickering sweep of the harried hero’s mo- 


' 


mentary emotions and to the sheer tonal 
- bombastof the pageant-like and transfiguring 


end recalled Liszt’s tone-poem to its ro- 
mantic life and glamor and thrill, without 
which it is as sound and fury signifying 


nothing. And once more the orchestra was 


as the conductor’s voice understood, felt, 
multiplied. In the sharpest of contrasts, 
they recounted with pith and point, with. 
the aptest of delineative stroke, and with 


an astute play of fronic humor, the traits, 
the adventures and the hapless end of 
Strauss’s ‘Til Eulenspiegel,” - Along the 
way they did little miracles of individual © 
virtuosity. Clearly they set forth the struc. | 
ture of the complex rondo so that every 
convolution of its lines and every ara. 
besque upon them fell into its place and: 
accord. They missed not a shading of Til’s 
tonal being nor a detail of his adventures, 
Yet did it all sound like a homely folk- 
piece—a tale told in tones. Orchestral char- — 


| acterization and delineation might hardly 
| further go. 


Then, for end, the manifold 
tonal stream of the Prelude to ‘Die Meis- 
tersinger’’—eddies of counterpoint and rip- 
ples of harmonic and instrumental color if 
the hearer will and truly so, but bearing 
upon its flood the poetry, the romanee, ° 
he beauty, the power that is the life 
and soul of music. The burgher folk 
strode through it; the youth danced to it; 
young illusions made young love in its pagss- 
ing song. It left us, for leave-taking, in 
the world of exultant,and creating imagi- 
nation which is the world that music makes 
£9 5 TRY. Ee 


LAST SYMPHONY 
REHEARSAL OF 
- THE SEASON 


Concert One to Be Remembered 


Gratefully—Brilliant Closing 
Performance. 


By PHILIP HALE 
The 24th public rehearsal of the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kari 
“Muck, conductor, took place yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. It was 
the last of the 34th season. The pro- 
ram was as follows: 


» Beethoven. we aeee —SF¥Mphony in C minor, No. 5 

| ‘‘Mazeppa,’’ Symphonic Poem, No, ‘6 (after 

| Victor Hugo).. . ie 
Strauss....‘‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks 
WANE. . oo cus sda cee ha Cheb s sad Kaban) OES ¥ 
Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger von Nuernberg 

This concert was one tg remember 

gratefully rather than one to discuss. 
The vocabulary of eulogy is more lim- 
ited than that of blame. _Swinburne| 
with all his verbal wealth, high-sound- |~ 


ing sentences and varied rhythms is 





in’ praise ha : 
tists. Heap adjective on adjective, 
Weave. phrases out-coloring§ Tyrian 
purple, and you cannot give an adequate 
idea of a musical composition or per- 
formance to him that did not hear it. ° 


A brilliant season was brought to an 
extraordinarily brilliant end. Beet- 
hoven’s symphony was played most elo- 
quently. The conception was superb 


TK (RE 


8 | Amplau ed again and-again as he o 


‘audience was enthusiastic. 
gan ne cum 


upon, the stage, Dr. Muck was re- 
called with fervor several times after 
the symphony, ahd after Wagner's. 
prelude there wag a prolonged demon- 
stration in his honor. 

A few notes concerning the work cf 
the season may not be amiss. 

Forty-eight composers were repre- 
sented with 101 orchestral pieces, con- 
ecertos, arias, song, etc, Of these com- 
posers nine were French: Berlioz (1), 


i Chabrier (2), Debussy (1), Franck (a 


° ill 

MW onites. Age e/t* 
SYMPHONY HALL—Tast foncert of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Karl Muck, 
conductor; afternoon oi May 7. The pxo- 
gram: Beethoven, symphony No: 5 in C 
minor; . Liszt, ‘*‘Mazeppa’ tone pom; 


Strauss, ‘Till Eulenspiegel” rondo; Wagne:, 
prelude to ‘'Meistersinge..” 


The program summed yp the achievo- 


he ; ie m 4 ? ’ , A th en = 4 ro ee ; si CNY 
+b, . : HS ig ’ y , ¥e ae 
| 4 : a | 8) DOr 

my . ‘ 4 . “ta . : iat 
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of the forves that have ruled music fer 
100 years, or not? These are questions 
Which Symphony listeners must hare 
j;asxed themselves in hearing the sum. 


| mary of the case for romanticism, rs 


| . ; - 

2 fo breadth; dramatic without singu | Walloon. but naturalized Frenchman, 
arity, affectation, extravagance; per- 12). a@’Indy (1), Lalo (2), Ravel (1) 
fectly rounded, rich in beautifully ex-~- Rovartz (1) Saint-Saens (1) 
fetes ee! details. In the minds of some ah Siiaealins and Polish composers 
conductors the Finale after the first were represented: Borodin (1), Noskow- 


ment of the nineteenth century in or- | Dr. Muck and his men presented” it. ou 
chestration. And it illustrated, in broad ) Kriday afternoon, | 


l c | 
&lorious outburst is a falling from the ski (1), Stravinsky (1), Tschaikowsky 


lofty height; but in this Finale Dr. 


Muck triumphed where some have been } 


only laborious, and others have wholly 
failed. ‘He not only maintained the 
interest; he so treated the various sec- 
tions that they seemed indispensable 
to a stupendous whole. The final tri- 
umphal song for once was not an anti- 
climax. : 
*» Vividly picturesque was his interpre- 
tation. of- Liszt’s “Mazeppa,’’ which is 
as flamboyant as Victor Hugo’s poem. 
The composition has the “‘panache” that 
is characteristic of the romantic music 
and painting inspired by “Jeune 
France,”’ Mr. George Moore described 
FHugo’s “Les Orientales,’ in which 
Mazeppa”’ was published, as “an East 
of painted cardboard, tin daggers and 
‘a military band playing the ‘Turkish 
Patrol’ in the Palais Royal’; but he 
also wrote: “The verse is grand, noble, 
tremendous.” The symphonic poem of 
Liszt should be played in this plumed 
spirit of romanticism. He did not write 
it with his tongue in his cheek. To 
him Mazeppa symbolized genius, perse- 
cuted, crushed, but at last rising supe- 
rior, standing erect and victorious in 
royal might.’ All this was real to him. 
He expressed in music his convictions 
With the audacity of a melodramatic 
genius. There should be no Sand-pa- 
Pering of the music descriptive of Maz- 
eppa’s wild ride; nor should the con- 
ductor *shrink from the tonitruant de- 


livery of the typical theme swayed by' | 


the thought that the motive might be 
called bombastic, or even vulgar. Here 
is the “panache” in all its romantic 
splendor. The Hungarian episode in 
the March-Finale, with its piquant in- 
strumentation, is eminently Lisztian. 
Dr. Muck not only recognized the “pan. 
-ache” and gloried in it; as an interpree 
‘ter, as a leader of his men, he wore it. 
|, bhe performance of Strauss’s Rondo, 
one of the most admirable of the com- 
/poser’s works—perhaps the one that is 
wholly excellent in its combination of 
beauty, humor, sentiment and bold im- 
agination—was' remarkably elastic and 


‘impressive, The Prelude to “‘Die Meis- | 


‘tersinger’’ brought a sonorous close, yet 
after the preceding compositions Wag- 
nér’s instrumentation in ‘this instance 


‘often seemed thick and turgid. 


(2). 
: hese Italians: Bossi (1), Monteverdi; 
(1), Sinigaglia (1). | 

Enesco, a Roumanian by birth, might 
have been enumerated among the 

| French. 

Five works of Sibelius, the Finn, were 
plaved. 

| The three Americans were Chadwick, 
Converse, MacDowell. 

The other «composers were German, 
Austrian, Bohemian, Hungarian. 

These composers led in nuniber of 

| works performed: Beethoven, 14; 
Rrahms, 7; Mozart, 6; Sibelius, 5; 
Liszt, 4; Strauss, 4; Weber, 4. 

| ‘hese orchestral compositions were 
performed for the first time in Boston: 

Symphontes—Korngold, Sinfonietta. ; 
Ropartz, Symphony No. 4, C major; 
Volbach, Symphony in B minor. 

Symphonic Poems, etc.—Reger, Four 
Tone Poems (after Boecklin); Shoen- 
berg, five pieces for orchestra; Strube, 
variations on an Original Theme, (first| 
performance anywhere). : 

Concertos, etc.—D’Indy, Fantasia for 
oboe and orchestra on French folk- 
tunes, first time with orchestra; Klose, 
Prelude and Double Fugue for organ 
(choral at the end with trumpets i 
trombones). 

These works were performed for the | 
‘first time at these concerts: Franck, | 
'C., Chorale in A minor for organ; | 

‘Fried, Adagio and Scherzo for wind. 
instruments, two harps, and kettle- | 
Ravel, Rapsodie Espagnole; | 


| 
{ 


| drums; 
| Stravinsky: Feuerwerk. | 
| The soloists were as follows: So-| 
| pranos, Miss Gerhardt, Miss Hinkle; | 
mezzo-soprano, Mme. Culp; baritone, | 
Mr. Amato; pianists, Mr. Bauer, Mr. | 
| Borwick, Mr. Gabrilowitsch; organist, 
' Mr. Marshal); violinists, Mr. Kreisler, 
'Mr. Noack, Mr. Witek; violoncellists, 
| Mr. Casals, Mr. Warnke, | 

Miss Hinkle and Messrs. Amato, Bor-. 
wick and Casals appeared for the first. 
time here at Symphony concerts.) 
'Messrs. Witek, Noack, Warnke and 
‘Marshall are members of the orchestra. 

A season that will. long be conspicuous 
‘in the annals of the orchestra wi’l end 
tonight. 


-~ 
enn 


outline, the methods of nineteenth cen- | 


'tury musical structure. A fairer state- 
ment of what has been accomplished in 
the long period during which the world 
has been under the sway of the romantic 


movement could hardly be dfawn up. | 


There were represented in the fifth sym- 


phony on the one hand, and in the *Ma- | 


zeppa”’ and “Till Eulenspiegel” pieces on 
the other, forms which have served the 
two chief classes of composers whom we 
know as romanticists. The first of these 
forms is the symphony, which Beethoven 
surveyed and bounded, and which Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Brahms gardened 
and landseaped to perfection. The second 
is the tone poem, which Liszt originated, 
and which Strauss and other contempo- 
rary composers have labored into various 
types of expression, biographical, autobi- 
ographical, philosophical and_ pictorial. 
Furthermore, there was indicated in the 
last number on the program, the opera 
form, one which, according to the obser- 
vation of some, Wagner revolutionized, 
but which, according to that of others, 
_he merely forced into particular grooves, 
into grooves nationalistic and flamboy- 
-antly romantic. 
Played in any city of the world, such 
a program would mean a great deal in| 
_the way of social interpretation and his- | 
_toric comment. It would have objective | 
‘interest of an important kind, to say 
the least, in any artistic locality. 
Played in Boston, it has something more | 
than external and documentary meaning, | 
It is an intimate revealing of three de- 
ecades of civic aspiration. It reviews a 
space of time during which sensitive peo- 
ple of the community have been study- 
ing the European orchestral product, to 
find what it contains for their emotional 
chastening and their intellectual clarifi- 
cation, , . | 
Approval or revision? Encouragement 


| 
| 
: 
manipulated with an episodic eu 


A simple yes or no, certainly wif] net 
4 i . 
affect matters. That style of answer 
4as been given many’ times sine toe 

“ymphony orchestra began interpretin’® 
Uthe classic and modern masters in Musie 
“hall the second generation back. Sayin: 
tthat we like or dislike the Straussian 
| romanticism will change the situation 
yno whit. Jf the symphony publi¢ is 

ever to express its conclusions about the 
| right and wrong, the good-and bad of 
. orchestral sound, it must do go through 

its own composers. It must set men to 
building symphonic works and keep them 
*at it, just as methddically as it keeps 
its artists rehearsing and playing for 
its pleasure three weeks of every winter 

month, and sends them: traveling on a 
circuit of cities to the South the fourth 
; Week. It must put the making as well) 
as the performing of music” into its) 
plans, 

The reading of the music of the 
twenty-fourth rehearsal was extraordin- 
ary for its accuracy and its technical 
~ mastery, even in a season that has been 

distinguished for such traits. The fifth 

symphony was little short of letter per- 
, fect. Every traditional expression mark 
! was heeded, here and there with an al- 
most playful exactitude. The piece was 
presented with the simplicity of’an over- 
ture, its'.four divisions sounding like 
contrasting passages in -a short work, in- 
stead of like exhaustive studies: in intel- 
lectual, sentimental, bumorous and tri- 
‘'umphant vein in a long one. Tune and 
tone had crystalline transparency, but at 
the same time idea aud feeling, persuad- 
ed and moyed. Liszt’s symphonic: poem 
was phrased wilh. a style that made it 
seem like a song. Strauss’ rondo was 


} 
'] 


that made it a veritable recitation in 


words. Wagner’s prelude was coming nde 
ed witha dignified sonority that has hard- 
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“WEEK later than for many years past, 
‘the Symphony Concerts for the sea- 
sonofl 914-15 will come to an end on Fri- 


day afternoon and Saturday evening next. As 


usual for the final pair of -concerts there | 
is no “assisting artist’ and the programme | 
traverses classic.and familiar pieces which | 
in which 
the band is highly expert: and of which 
This spring 
the four chat Dr. .Muck:has so chosen. for 
leave-taking are Beethoven’s fifth sym- 


| phony; Liszt’s symphonic poem, ‘Mazep- 
pa’; Strauss’s tone-poem of Til Eulenspie- 


geland his Merry Pranks and, last, Wagner’s 
prelude to the poetry, picture, romance and 
ironic comedy of ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ and 
the Nuremberg folk. Above all other pieces 
Dr. Muck prefers it as a “morceau 
The following Sunday he and 


cific Exhibition.. The band will return to 
Boston at the end of May not to reassem- 
ble in full numbers until it begins a short 
visit to the Middle West toward the end of 
next September. On Oct. 15 and 16, its | 


Boston, 


| 
‘thirty-fifth series of concerts will begin 7 | 
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TOUR IS ASSURED 


San Francisco Visit Not Prevent- , 
ed by Opposition of Union 
Musicians /, 


Boston, March 22.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will take train from 
Boston on May 9, to the San Francisco 
Exposition, where Dr. Muck will con-. He 
duct thirteen concerts. The visit is _ 
arousing the keenest anticipation in the 
West. From towns and cities, many of . 


them far distant from San Francisco, 
special trains will carry those who make | 
the trip espécially for the Boston orches- | 
tra’s concerts.. Two thousand will go 
from Los Angeles alone.’ 

A number of cities which the Boston 
Symphony will pass en route have used 
much persuasion in endeavoring to close 
an engagement with the orchestra, but 
this has been impossible, first because of 4 “0M on™ ‘May 13. ee y wil rT oe , hefi 
the fact that the conditions of the con- | “Pst coneert.at ee ur on the evening 
Francisco concerts | Friday, May Will appear ni: 
make it impossible for the orchestra to Ching on the ng of Wed: 
give concerts in any other Western > There ar e to be 12 subseriptic 
city during the May tour. The programs Re in Fe val hall. i ie ingl com: 
for the concerts have already been for- | cert is to. be. held in another ¢ 
warded, and the arrangements for the yet chosen, and: will be dev Be 


trip are complete in every detail. The 
orchestra will return three weeks from | = hoe 


May 9 and open the “Pop” season in 
Symphony Hall. The invitation to the 
Boston Orchestra came from San Fran- 
cisco last Fall. O. D. 


pense involved 


nly the Boston organization. 


Higginson himself, 


the Boston orchestra. 
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to engage certain European instrument- 0Fél hestra, 7 Natur er, ¢ 
alists. He thereupon requested the en-| sire, of the- orchestra nagers "a th 
tire orchestra to resign from the Union the season will have good. ese Sis . 
believing that such action would pace ey financially as well: as artist aera § 
him to strengthen the organization by en- eT nk: Oh 
gaging the best musical talent availablef: Sane uy 
abroad. From that time on the Boston) mana ) 
Symphony Orchestra has’ been known as) te hg 

“non-union” and this explains the pres-!» 7 
ent efforts of the Federation to have the. th 
San Francisco engagement cancelled. | 

It will be recalled that the orchestra) 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, under! gh 
the conductorship of Arturo Toscanini, 
was announced to make,.a_ transconti- 
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[ly been attiined before if it particularly 

| sonorous year. Enthusiastic applause for 

conductor and players promised high 

public interest in concerts of next season. 


~. LAST REHEARSAL. 
Dr Muck and Orchestra Get 


Noteworthy Farewell. if 


Performance Is One of Supreme and 
Dazzling Virtuosity, 


The final Symphony rehearsal of the | 
season was one of marked spirit. Dr 
Muck conducted with an animatidn that 
| ats 


Swept’ all before it. The 
played with a supreme and dazzling vir- 
tuosity. The audience, sensible of an- 
other year’s passing, and possibly of the 
tour which shortly will bring the or- 
ganization to its first concerts in the ex- 
treme West, was roused to unusual en- 
thusiasm, and applauded after Beethov- 
en’s fifth symphony with an ardor that! 
denoted a special occasion. | 
Visitors at the Panama Exposition and 
the directors thereof may well count . 
themselves favored, An orchestral per-| 
formance such as that of yesterday 
“would add glory to any concourse of | 
Nations or of wonders. May the long 
4ourhey across the country fail to lessen 
the authority, the fine abandon, the 
rhetorical eloquence of the interpreta-. 
-tion of the symphony of Liszt’s stormy | 
old tone poem, ‘‘Mazeppa,’’ of Strauss’ . 
“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,’’ and | 
the prelude to “The Mastersingers.” | 


-Liszt’s music, now_ in passages 
strangely old-fashioned, obvious, at 
times theatrical, was recreated at times 
‘with excessive brass, but was given 
-@ramatic fire and continuity. Always 
a@ master of the vitalizing effects gained | 
through rhythm. Dr,Muck imparted dig- |} 
nity to these measures, which, in the 
hands of the unperceiving, would be- 
eome banal. The Struss music,’ an ar- 
tistic descendant of the form Liszt 
‘brought forward scintillated in  bril- 
liance and. satirical play. 

| "The feature of the’ concert was the 
‘last movement of the .symphony. It 
“was a song of shouting, exultant vie- 
‘tory. A performance of such over- 
Wwhel ing force, of such majesty and 
breadth, cannot be recalled in recent 
geasons. Dr Muck and the members of 


the orchestra will entrain tomorrow: for | 


San Francisco. May safe preservation, 
‘artistic success and pleasurable diver- 
sion all wait upon them. | 


The Symphony. Orchestra for the Last 


Times Next Week—An “Opera Talk” 
About “Siegfried” — Mr. Bauer, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch and Music for Two Pianos 
—“‘The Pops” of June | | 


the Symphony Concerts for the sea- 


/ WEEK later than for many years past, 
son of 1914-15 will come to an end on Fri- 


day afternoon and Saturday eveningnext. As | 


usual for the final pair of -concerts there 
is no “assisting artist’? and the programme 
traverses classic and familiar pieces which 
the audiences have long liked, in which 
the band is highly expert and of which 
the conductor is past-master. This spring 
the four chat Dr. Muck has so chosen. for 
leave-taking are Beethoven’s fifth sym- 
phony; Liszt’s symphonic poem, ‘‘Mazep- 
ba’’; Strauss’s tone-poem of Til Eulenspie- 
gel and his Merry Pranks and, last, Wagner’s 
prelude to the poetry, picture, romance and 
ironic comedy of ‘Die Meistersinger’’ and 
the Nuremberg folk. Above all other pieces 
Dr. Muck prefers it as a ‘morceau 
d’adieux.’”’ The following Sunday he and 
the orchestra depart for San Francisco for 
their series of- concerts at the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exhibition.. The band will return to 
Boston at the end of May not to reassem- 
ble in full numbers until it begins a short 
visit to the Middle West toward the end of 
next September. On Oct. 15 and 16, its 
thirty-fifth series of concerts will begin in ; 
Boston. | 


ene oe 


| ~ MUSIC NOTES, ~ 


- & ‘3 

The organization of Boston Symphony 
orchestra players that has given ‘con- 
certs at the Swimming Pool in Bar 
Harbor in recent seasons, under the 
direction of Mirko Belinski, will not go 
to Bar Harbor this summer, Mr. 
Belinski has lately gone int~ hotel music, 
which he says is a promising field for 
high artistic effert. The standards as 
to both program and playing are rapidly 
rising, he declares. He is now engaged 
in putting the orchestra of the Hotel 
Lenox on a concert basis, in keeping 
with the ideas of advanced hotel 
managers, 

Ernest Schelling, the pianist, is to 
appear next season, according to an an- 
nouncement of his manager, with thé 
Boston Symphony orchestra in Boston, 
New York and Providence. He will also 
play with the New York Philharmonic 
orchestra in New York and on tour. 


BOSTON ORCHESTRA 
TOUR IS ASSURED 


San Francisco Visit Not Prevent-. 


ed by Opposition of Union 
Musicians , 


BOSTON, March 22.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will take train from 
Boston on May 9, to the San Francisco 


Exposition, where Dr. Muck will con-.; 


duct thirteen concerts. The visit is 
arousing the keenest anticipation in the 
West. From towns and cities, many of 


them far distant from San Francisco, 
special trains will carry those who make 
the trip especially for the Boston orches- 
tra’s concerts.. Two thousand will go 
from Los Angeles alone. 

A number of cities which the Boston 
Symphony will pass en route have used 


much persuasion in endeavoring to close | 


an engagement with the orchestra, but 
this has been impossible, first because of 
the fact that the conditions of the con- 
tract for the San Francisco concerts 
make it impossible for the orchestra to 
give concerts in any other Western 
city during the May tour. The programs 


for the concerts have already been for- | cert is to be held in another place, not 


warded, and the arrangements for the 
trip are complete in every detail. The 
orchestra will return three weeks from 
May 9 and open the “Pop” season in 
Symphony Hall. The invitation to the 
Boston Orchestra came from San Fran- 
cisco last Fall. O.. D. 


It is generally believed that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians is making 
a vigorous protest against the engage- 
ment by the San Francisco authorities 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra on the 
ground that it is a non-union organiza- 
tion. A number of years ago the Union 
interfered with Col. Higginson’s efforts 
to engage certain European instrument- 
alists. He thereupon requested the en- 
tire orchestra to resign from the Union, 
believing that such action would enable 
him to strengthen the organization by en- 
gaging the best musical talent available 
abroad. From that time on the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra has been known as 
“non-union” and this explains the pres- 


ent efforts of the Federation to have the. 


San Francisco engagement cancelled. 

It will be recalled that the orchestra 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, under 
the conductorship of Arturo Toscanini, 
was announced to make..a_ transconti- 


nental tour with the San Francisco Ex- 
_ Position as its destination. 


sumably in this case by 


only the Boston organization. It 
understood that part of the cost of t 
unusual undertaking will be met by Col. 


Higginson himself, as he is anxious to 
have the people of the Pacific coast hear 


the Boston orchestra. 
| outa 
‘Symphony Orchestra Planewe” y 
The men of the Boston Symphony! ; 
chestra, their Boston season ended, leave 
| the city for San Francisco Sunday after- 
/noon to meet their engagement at the. 
| Panama-Pacifie exposition. They go on 
a special train to Chicago. There on 
Monday evening their train. is made the 
second section of- the Overland limited, 
and it follows the regular express to San 
| Francisco by way of Council Bluffs, Chey- 
| enne and Ogden. , 
| The players will reach their destina- 
; tion on’ May 13. They will give their 
first concert-at, the fair on the evening of | 
| Mriday, May 14, and will appear 13 times, | 
closing on the evening of Wednesday, 
May 26. There are to be 12 subscription 
concerts in Festival hall. The final eon- 


yet chosen, and will be devoted to the 
works of Wagner. 

The orchestra managers say that the 
subscription sale for the concerts at the 
exposition has been large, and that par- 
ties are to go to.the fair from as far east 
as Denver, from as fay north as Seattle | 
and from as far south as San Diego at | 
the time of the orchestta’s engagement, 
in order to include the concerts in their] | 
trip. The subscription sale is entirely 
in charge of .the musica] managers of | 
the fair, so the business responsibility | 
of the concerts does not. come on the 
orchestra, Naturally,’ however, the de- | 
sire of the orchestra. managers is that 
the season will have a good outcome’ 
financially as well as artistically, and 
that the guarantee of the exposition 
management will. be amply covered by 
the box office receipts. 

The programs of the concerts are of | 
the same quality,as those given at the 
regular Boston concerts. The -strongest, 
modern and classical works in the or. 
chestrd’s repertory are to be presented, 
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-* “AMERICA THIS YEAR 


TO FAIR TODAY 


rg 4 | 
Full Orchestra Star r San 
Francisco in Special Train 


—To Give 13 Concerts. 


ne ow 


The Symphony orchestra in its entire 
strength leaves Boston for San Fran-| 
cisco from the South station at 2:05 
this afternoon. 

It travels in a special train of Pull- 
mans practically without stop. The 
train will consist of five Pullman sleep- 
ers, a private car and two baggage 
cars. In the private car will be Dr. 
and Mrs. Muck, C. A Ellis, W. H. 


Brennan and John Sauerquell, the l- 
brarian. The train is due to arrive at 
San Francisco next Thursday morning, 
May 1%. 

The orchestra will give 13 concerts 
at the Panama-Pacific fair. The first 
one will be Friday evening, May 14, 
= the last Wednesday evening, May 
6. . 

The first 12 concerts are in a sub- 
scription and reports from San fFran- 
cisco have it that the sale of tickets for 
the series has been very large. With 
the exception of the four concerts to 
be given Saturdays and Sundays, the 
concerts will begin at 8:30 in the even- 
ing in Festiva: Hall. The time and 
place of the final concert, devoted en- 
tirely to Wagner, is as yet not settled. 
This will be outside the regular suc- 
scription. 

No feature of the Panama-Facific 
fair has excited more real interest 
throughout the West than these con- 
certs by Boston’s great orchestra. Large 
parties are going to San I'rancisco for 
the concerts from as far east as Den- 
ver, as far north as Seattle and ‘Ta- 
coma, and as far south as San Diego. 

The orchestra will leave San Fran- 
cisco Thursday, May 27, returning by 
the same route as it went out. Under 
the contract by which the orchestra’! 
was engaged, the management was 
bound to give no concerts on the way. 
out or on the way back. If it had not 
been for this clause, the orchestra) 


eould have been kept busy throughout, 


June. In the fall, before the opening of 
the regular session in Boston, the or- 
chestra will make a short western trip. 
It will go as far north as the ‘Cop- 
per Country” of Michigan, as far west 
as Kansas City, giving concerts in Chi- 


eago, Omaha, St. Louis and other places 


+-in. all,. eight concerts. 


WN niles May HS 


4 ' / 
Karl Muck, conductor of the’ Boston 
Symphony orchestra, is to stay in the 
: 
West after the engagement of the or- 
chestra at the Panama-Pacific exposi- 
tion 1s concluded, taking in places of 
scenic interest in California and other 
states. He will return late in June. Dr. 
Muck is to spend his summer in the 
United States. He can do the werk of 
planning the next season in this coun- 


try without inconvenience, it is said, 
| production of new music in Europe this 


winter not having been sufficient to 
make study of it there necessary. The 
other members of the orchestra will 
likewise take their vacations on the 
peaceable side of the ocean. | 

WILL VISIT WESTERN WONDERS 


| Dr. Muck, Conductor of Symphony 
Orchestra, and Mrs. Muck to Remain 


in America This Summer 


Dr. and Mrs. Muck will not return 
from the Pacific Coast with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. They will go to the 
Yosemite, Southern California, to the 
Grand Canyon, and may return by way | 
of the Yellowstone. It is not probable | 
that they will be in Boston much before 
the end of June. Their plans for the 


rest of the Summer have not been set- 


tled, except that they will not attempt 


to return to Europe. 


Fest THE POPS May 9 iis 


Under ordinary conditions the an- 
nual series of Pop concerts in Sym- 
phony Hall would begin Monday even- 
ing, May 10, and continue up to and 
including Saturday evening, July 3. As 
the orchestra, however, is in the West 


for the next three weeks, the Pops 
will open Tuesday evening, June 1. 


The season will continue until July 3, 
five weeks lacking one night. This 
year as last year, the first night of 
the Pops will be taken by the Wo- 
men’s City Club. Boston University 
has taken the second night, so, so far’ 
as the general public is concerned, 
the Pop season will open Thursday 
evening, June 3. None the less, there 
will be tickets available for both June 
1 and June 2, and the usual general 
programme will be given. Mr. Ma- 
quarre’ will conduct the first two 
weeks. of the season, Mr. Ernst 
Schmidt, the assistant conductor of 
the Symphony. Orchestra, the second 
fortnight, and the last week will be in 
charge of Mr. Clement Lenom. “Re- 
quest. Night” this year, as last, will 
be the last Thursday evening, July 1. 


HISTORIC VALUES OF MUSIC ~ 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
RESTATED IN SYMPHONY YEAR 


Audience Acclaims Liszt's 


All Else of Season—Scant Approval for Schoen- 


| 


' 


berg—Other Composers Considered in a Review 
THonctera- Wi il eee he | 


: 
Sibelius and his laconic, somber expres- 
-sion, In the two years before, when the 
orchestra took a new conductor and let 
| 
| 


Liszt’s “Faust” symphaofty 1s the piece | 
which has brought the Bostow Symphony | 
orchestra the greatest acclaim of the sea- | 
son. Wherever people discuss the winter’s | 
Wherever people discuss the winter’s | 
work of the orchestra, in musical or in 
domestic gatherings, the performance ol 
the “Faust” symphony has preeminent | 
mention. Let the programs of the Bos- | 
ton orchestral season become a topic 8 

| 


| 


studio talk or table talk, and immedi- 
ately the comparative interest of the | 
three character episodes relating to 
Faust, Marguerite and Mephistopheles, 
or some other question touching the 
Liszt compositon is argued. The man- 
ner-in which the “Faust” symphony was 


| 


conducted and played at the two pairs | 
| 


of concerts in which it was the principal 
number, has been a marvel to musicians. | 
The revelation which a masterful read- | 


ing of it gave of Liszt as the greatest, . 
perhaps of mid-nineteenth century mu- ° 


sical thinkers, has caused general listen- 
ers to revise their valuations. 


Awakening 


In former years, the revival of a great 
composition that the public had half tor- 
gotten, or the production of a new com- 
position of startling qualities, has had 
the same effect that the performance of 
the Liszt piece had this season. Such 


revival or production has absorbed more 
attention than anything else and has 
caused an Awakening of one sort or an- 
other, sometimes not a pleasant one. 
Last year, the fourth symphony of Si- 
belius, when played for the first time, 
stirred the artistic sensibilities of the 
public in an extraordinary way. It di- 
vided listeners into two camps, the 
larger by far being the one opposed to 


-ears, and that-was the Strauss “Domes- 


4 


’Muck’s first term and the one which 


‘Faust’ Symphony ae 


eo an old one, no piece made a much | 
deeper impression than any other. But. 
in the three years before that, when 
Max Fiedler was at the height of his in- 
fluence as conductor, the Strauss “Don 
Quixote” tone poem (season of 1910-11), 
the Rachmaninoff “Island of the Dead” 
itone poem (1909-10) and the Bruckner. 
jeighth symphony (1908-09) were caus 
spicuous, Likewise in the first year of | 
Dr. Muck’s first term of conducting, || 
1906-07, one piece entranced everybody's | 


: 


tic’? symphony, which was then new. | 
Two Occurrences ) | 

Of all’ these times of musical rena-) | 
scence, these moments of esthetic read- | | 
justment, two are especially note- | 
worthy, the one which. occurred in Dr. || 


has occurred this season. The interpre-' 
tation of the “Domestic” symphony | 
eight years ago brought the orchestral || 
public out of a state of half hostility | 
to modern composers into a state of || 
complete friendliness to them. With || 
the season of 1906-07, the classical | 
dominance ended in Boston. The shield | 
on the proscenium lintel in Symphony 

hall, inscribed with the name of Bee- || 
thoven, might colorably at that time || 
have been taken down; not to have the |; 
name of Strauss substituted, but to || 
have some impersonal device put on it, 
‘signifying the union of classic and mod- | 
ern appreciations. The interpretation 
of the “Faust” symphony this season 
put the public into a new state of: mind |! 


‘with regard to Liszt as an originative 


force in nineteenth century art. It 
made listeners aware that Liszt, isthe 
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Ee — mes rar. pa a sa tap’ e at 4 ‘the * ‘ vust” symphony. ie og ey, oe 
ere th emo them underdtend that |  mportant modern works proces. “| 
ars ot ey only. invented the method of uncertain applause last season and re: | 
eeacwais wig theme. transformation; | Peated this season with yun pees. 
that was always admitted; but that quences, eines the i yas ers ies ra 
che perfected it too. It proved that biography, “Schlemihl,” and the sibel 


‘Liszt applied his ideas with all the fourth symphony. The pliblic showed | 


| .,.|{ unmistakable delight in having a closer 
(thoroughness of bis, .grvavent, famem | aintance with the magnificently col- 


“per: d of his greatest successor; || #¢qUa!n 
Ee etka thot: that ia taught Wagner ored piece of portraiture by Reznicek. 


division of 
We Shae bout || {t broke into a more even 
Liebe ose nailed eee '}opinion on the Sibelius work than the 


° . . year before, the opposition camp count- 
‘Motives of Listening ing a small, if any, majority. 
Such exalted experiences could come || A little tone poem that was expected 
only to a public vitally interested in| to cause a commotion but did not, was 
‘music; ‘and they could be caused only | the Stravinsky “Fireworks.” Doubtless 
‘by performers who study the problem | the disturbingly modern Stravinsky is 
of expression in the most serious Way. not heard in this little study. He may 
‘To regard them as mere accidents of be expected another year; and when he 
‘program arrangement or as mere techni- comes he may justify all that is re- 
‘eal exploits would be a great mistake. ported of him in the thorough manner 
'They explain the community which en- of Schoenberg in the “Five Pieces. A 
‘joyed them. They explain, in fact,every pew set of tone poems, amounting to 
‘community which sustains an orchestra. symphony in free form, which  illus- 
‘The two most vivid experiences of the trate an altered tendency in German 
‘Boston Symphony public in eight years musical expression, were the pieces of | 
“Gllustrate two motives of listening. The Reger after four paintings by Boecklin. | 
“first one, the experience with the Strauss There is an asceticism and a restraint | 
‘symphony, satisfied that curiosity which jn this symphonic group which make a_ 
‘audiences feel in the social purport Of plain protest against the romanticism 
present-day music. The second one, the nd irrepressibility of Strauss. | Reger | 
‘experience with the Liszt symphony, sat- prings a fresh social view in his com- 
jefied that interest which audiences have positions, and he merits much hearing. 


: ‘sing historic valuations. : 
ha revising historic Minor Works 
‘Schoenberg | | Two new works that contained little 


is, soese.two . motives, ang ss Brat | comment of world significance, but toat 
plea - they are the basis 0 is. 

oe os Rael Paa ly They usually held many moments of interesting so- 

ail oO . f } 

‘get about equal emphasis in the program- | nority, were the Guy Ropartz 8) m phony 


— 


“making of a conductor, and that is what ! in © major, No. 4; and the Fritz Vol- 
‘has happened in the season presently | }ach symphony in B minor. Other minor 
closing. Strongly contrasted ‘with ss 
clarati in the case 0 | ae 

er the finding ‘n the case of |great charm and workmanlike finish 

> | . : 9 * 

thrnold Schoenberg, writer of the “Five | were the “Spanigh® Rhapsody” suite of 
Pieces” for orchestra. Whether the pub- || Maurice Ravel, and the variations on 
lic desired to frown upon this | COMPOECE:! an original theme of Gustav Strube. 
«for painting an unintelligible picture of |. tee 
modern society, whether it wished to There was more new music of one sor 
call him to task for uttering trivial and |and another, including Oskar Fried’s 
pessimistic sentiments, or whether if | prelude and fugue for strings; the same 
meant to discountenance his breaking | composer’s adagio and scherzo for wind 
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poetry in small forms which disclosed 


with old melodic and harmonic law, can- || and percussion instruments; Mahler’s | 
not easily be told. But it put itself on || “Songs of a Journeyman,” for tenor voice” 


record distinctly enough as taking no/|and orchestra; Friedrich Klose’s organ 


‘joy in the sound of the “Five Pieces.” || prelude and double fugue, with ending | 
Perhaps it thus left for a future public ||for choir of. brasses, and the youthful 
the very opportunity for revision of opin- || Eric Korngold’s sinfonietta, scored in- 
ion that a former one bequeathed to it in||the sumptuous instrumental style of, 


. , - " ? 7 - ~~ 
Mahler, 
: i v 
. . : Hig 
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y's in’ March 12, then you know 


» Markworthy 4n<tes Hed of winthion th nothing about orchestral playing. Yes- 


|| were the Borodin symphony; No,. 2, 


terday the woodwinds were out of tune 


in} in the first movement, the tempo of the 


B minor, which had a fresher sound and andante wag ridiculously fast, the final 
a deeper appeal than anything else from] *t#tement of the main theme at the 


| the nineteenth century Russian reper- 
: | Per-| jesty through Dr. Muck’ ic 
| tory ; the Strauss “Don Juan” and ‘l Meee ie ae eee 


close of the first movement lost its ma- 


conducting—he seems not, yet to have 


| “Zarathustra” tone poems; the Brahms) "ade the acquaintance sf rubato—and 
| first symphony; the Converse “Ormazd” there were other details which might 


suite. 


| Strauss “I'rom Italy” fantasia. 


| be added, Ae] ard, j 
tone poem; and the MacDowell “Indian” added, too. If you heard, these you 


jhave to be eensured for not mention- 


: A revival that. was of little more; ing them; for whenever the Philhar- 
| than biographical interest was the) ™onic can be called to account. you 
|make it your business to do so... Why | 


| sas : not treat all public performer like? 
| All the visiting artists at the concerts, : é oe aon 


| have distinguished themselves. The 
short list of them takes in Messrs. 
Bauer, Borwick and _  Gabrilowitsch 
pianists; Mr. Kreisler, violinist; Mr. 
Casals, violoncellist; Miss Hinkle, Mme. 
Culp and Miss Gerhardt, sopranos; Mr 

Draper, tenor, and Mr. Amato, baritone. 
Soloists from the orchestra have in- 
| cluded Messrs, Witek and Noack, vio- 
_linists; Mr. Ferir, viola player; Messrs. 
| Warnke and Malkin, violoncellists: Mr. 


—~ Ee eee ee Re ee ee ee — —_— - 


| Maquarre, flutist; Mr. Longy, oboist, 


| 


; 
; 


.and Mr. Marshall, organist. The Apollo 
Club of male voices assisted in the 
choral ending of the Liszt “Faust” sym- 
phony in the two pairs of concerts at 

| which it was presented. Mr. Schmidt, 

| the assistant conductor, took Dr. Muck’s . 
place at one pair of concerts in the mid- 
season, 

Wi 

A NEW YORK ESTIMATE 2)*7.. 

| , OF BOSTON’S ORCHESTRA 

1 f Ld / i 

1} Recently Mr. William J. Henderson, | 

ty the music reviewer of the New York 

i 

|| Sun, replied crisply to a correspondent 

It who complained of the Sun’s critical 

‘lindorsement of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. : The letter was as. follows: 

“Dear Sir—On many occasions in the 
past have you gone considerably out of 
your was to praise the Boston Sym- 

‘| phony Orchestra at the expense of the 

‘| New York Philharmonic, Once this 
winter in a Sunday article you went 
so far as to insult one of your. col- 
leagues—a man who has the courage to 
tell the truth about the Boston orches- 
tra when it plays badly, which is not 
infrequently—because he stands up for 
the sterling achievements of Mr. Josef 
Stransky and the New York Philhar- |, 
monic. 

“Your criticism in today’s Sun. of the 

concert of the Boston orchestra yester- 


that you are to be pitied quite as much 
as scorned. If you can call the per- 


As for the overture: Dr. Muck has no 


jidea of the ‘Carneval’ of Dvorak, This; 


\is Bohemian music, music that is racy, 


ithat can be done characteristically only | | 
’ Had one who is sensitive to the spirit of; | 
‘its materials. Mr. Stransky’s perform-| | 


jance of it on March 12 was one that 
made the blood tingle—Dr. Muck’s yes- 


terday was a conventionally brilliant 
one. 


“Had you fulfilled your duties as a 
critic today instead of acting as a 
propagandist for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra you would have pointed out 
in your review that Dr. Muck should 
exercise a little courtesy in the future 
and refrain from such tactless and in- 
discreet doings as coming into New 
York and playing within a week’s time 
the programme of a local orchestra, If | 
Dr. Muck wishes to show ug how to} 
play things he should be advised not. 
to try and show Mr. Stransky and the)! 
New York Philharmonic 


4 Schubert and Dvorak! I do not doubt 


that he might give the Philharmonic 
conductor points on Reznicek’s syme-« 
phonic biography ‘‘Schlemil’’ or some 
other equally uninteresting novelty, 
such as the; general of the Boston band 
offers his New York devotees. 
“RAIR PLAY,” 

This, in part, was Mr. - Henderson's 
| rejoinder: 
| Because this letter follows lines pur- 
‘sued for the last five years in public 


jand private calumniation of the musi- 


‘eal editor of the Sun, with no other 


‘discoverable purpose than to put an):| 


‘end to the hearty praises of the Bos- 
ton orchestra, a few words 

‘said in rejoinder to it without deroga- 
tion of the dignity of this department. 


The “insulted’’ colleague. apparently 
does not know that he is insulted, since, 
despite the fact that he and this writer 
disagree upon almost every topic in 
the eptiré art of music and occasionally 
ienjoy aiming a mild shaft of humor or 
sarcasm at one another, they have only 
the kindest feelings for each other. 
This is doubtless because neither one 
of them regards it as an offence against 


‘entertain opinions different from: the 
other. In this decent disposition they 


day .afternoon in Carnegie Hall proves Feat manners or 00d morals for one to 


formance of the Schubert Symphony | 
_yesterday a better one than Mr. 


have a considerable advantage over 
the writer of the letter. | | ; 


ds 
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‘The comments on the ‘Boston’ orcie -\, from lively to severe, and it sigan e 
re *s per | ar a % ibe my ns rt | | | | , | most from first oO 
‘phot are | pain Pe eg gah orbs Take to toad hate | in ya peoupery in the field of modern proj weré moments at the beginning of the 
‘rect. Beethoven’s fifth symphony. There is Fo drmgdanan mus it Mazeppa” is a very ex season when we doubted the possibility of 
j | -|probably not a finer instance of figure de- BB ggg pag tion peppered up with pic- gathering our orchestra together, when we 
/The statement that the Boston or- | velopment in the entire symphonic cata- : ' ae ged oy, Wooden bow-strokes on the vio- feared. that the Symphony Concerts might 
chestra plays badly “not infrequently” logue than that of the first movement of | A | gihy rings, and with every other device of follow the Boston Opera into oblivion. We 
is untrue. It never plays badly: but la” ekork. Tt de interesting <6. tase | } | modern music. There are a, good many have had a great scason, nevertheless, and 


| vey _ ,fast trotters in the modern musical” sta- hest never in finer condition 
is sometimes belo s hoven’s f ( cal’ sta- our orchestra was neve re ' 
it d Ss below its own stand through the investigation of Beet | ble, such as the Walkyrie Stallions, Brunn-.it “was very apropos, however, that’ the 


ard, and when it is so the fact is | pocket-memorandum books, the fact that Potable “Grane. ‘Berlicn’s matched spaiiitiuthitax should comes cite so” tial 
Pat in this newspaper. he did not at first think of the grandeur of the “Damnation of Faust,” and many en, tert | 
MP ee tioaByrcnony oo for | this figure at all. ese pao Phe Maggi dl ers, but none of them can out-pace this And now our musical heroes are to start 
for any other musical Se > la sor Rev e10ne © ae. @ live “bs 7 age 9 5 “Tartar of the Ukraine breed.” We must wPpon their voyage into far distant climes. 
Nective or individual. He fn a se rr, |p ane Maree at BR ig i pio ing it out remember that Liszt is picturing Victor We are disappointed that their first great 
gandist for that woth | ha! helt propa- | did he come to the idea 0; Carrying d Hugo, not Byron, and the Triumph at the excursion was not made to Hurope, during 
D Sway haed: 4 ce € beleves to jas if Destiny were knocking at the door. close is the uprising of Truth after perse-| the old days of Peace, that England, Ger- 
“ox ~ Mt pea ‘Ocencue ae Bos- | It was somewhat exaggerated in the ge | ) {cution. This triumph was ‘grandly inter- many and France might have learned that 
ech t oa 4 " = 18 6 best formance and it sometimes seemed as 1 | | preted by a March tit was barbaric in its“we have an orchestra here that excels any 
; i on ‘ Se tae: ee ei Destiny intended to kick the door in. splendor, which gave a conclusion to the of: théir own. But all the same we wish 
not’ make it so and cannot help its The same four-noted figure is often be- work that was indescribably effective. our young Jasons success in their adven- 
being so. The writer wishes with ali gun rather raggedly, because of its ab- || Never have we heard such continuous en. turous journey. May they bring back the 
(Mis heart that he could declare that the uptness. Von Bulow used to beat a meas- | thusiasm at an afternoon concert it he- Golden Pieece. ‘‘Bon Voyage!” 
wie ee of the pb preg ts ure before the beginning of the music, so | gan before the first number “(when Dr IS Ne RB TIC : 

“0 Cannot say S, 488 jas to get the swing of it into the minds of | | | PStuek appeared), and {t les cue Be ~ 
Josh Billings remarked of another mat- | his men, but Dr. Muck does not need such | the ey Bia a a aoe ; we oer: ‘eater Musical Fa The season of musie¢ 
ter, “without lying.”’ , , sit ‘ Npitabste J wap 1e conductor was. . ; £ which closed with 
| a device with his superb orchestra. The recalled again and again. Season in | 
ge rhe present writer does not know | whole first movement went with a vigor | We confess to prizing Strauss’s works of ang , # the Symphony con- 
Me ho are his recent programme first, |and virility that aroused great enthusiasm, l tne middle period more hishiy that “Rie I Reviews=* cert dast night hag 
Put if Dr. Muck did what the letter even if we must find the reading too ex- later extpemes. ‘“‘Death and Transfiguras ‘been one moré conspicuous for inter- 
| 


-_ > oe WS ee 


ay tick Ae rch Aaa was guilty | treme. tion,’’ ‘Zarathustra,’ ‘Don Quixotte,*' and pretative than for creative merit. The 
tra Rt ctora sainstt SOM ae The second movement also had its “Till Kulenspiegel’’ appeal more to us than “Rew contemporaneous music whigh came 
eines DU Guks hab. trenuentie com changes from its first inception. Notte- his self-worship in ‘‘Heldenleben,” or his! Oo performance during the Winterg¢espe- 
vlainea of the practi .. ~ | bohm, in his transcriptions from the mem- family life with double-fugues for break- Cially that in the jarger forms, appeared 
Ris 46%: De Mudin “untntérentine das orandum-books, shows that Beethoven at fast, in the Sinfonia Domestica. ‘Till Bu- Brad sues of a litthe Opauring. veer 
- | - lfrst contemplat . eT etry : | snspiegel” is great in } wie Ra Ompositjens for orchestra by Schoen- 

Srammes this season the Sun fully Plated a Minuet-like theme fo lenspiegel” is great in its portrayal of bur- ; 


Pi | Sa aap aries berg, Stravinsky “awd »Korngeld “have’ 
agrees with “Fair Play. this movement, and the brilliant and bold | | ly, mediaeval, German humor. It is won, |been played. Stravinsky's “ ireworks’”’ 
It. is a pity that some readers of 


modulation at the end of the chief theme | derfully graphic too, and Till’s crumpling -|is ap early work, written for angocea- 
newspapers cannot believe that any ex- 


page aha se ge in the first sketch. | up pagina his enemies is as clear as any-« sigp¥fand not'a just indie nee ihe 
f i 1S movement is a fine display for the | | thing in the programme-music field. '|Cgmposer mature powers. * Kogngold’ 
iho el of opinion is honest except Strings, which vary the theme from violins Dr tie Eff Be ietta’’. combinedsztwith astound- 
‘heir-own. It is unfortunate for these § {5 contrabasses. It is needless to say | ramatic Eiect ng precocity, whe... promise 9 reater 
‘people that they undertake such a how : ' Dr. Muck played the work with unctuous |Wudividuality in-idBas: SchoenBerg’s Five 


: these string variations were per- ¥ «ae hs “pr | 
epopeless ek as that of bullyragging formed. Our string orchestra is absolutely comicality. All the way from Till’'s open- ,eleces provoked ardent drei hs thee 
an editor into burying his honest con- . ing i sit to his’ final squeaks ‘at his | “20, Would not have posterity find the 

, | | . | the best in the world at present. ae enttion, thoes eee we Squeaks ‘at his bjacking in truecdiscernment and ieee 
wrens and seeking to be all things ’ , | y execution there was elasticity, clearness |;who found the music irritating,. stupid,’ 
unto ali men. Full Freedom | and dramatic éffect. ‘ D pathological. iy | 4 


The Scherzo of this symphony is to our In every one of the works of tats most | The lessw#evolutionary sextet of darlier: 
LAST SYMPHONY mind the first in which the full freedom of siccessful concert the technique of our | years’ meae@e it a r that Schoenberg 


this movement is revealed. The scherzo orchestra was displayed most vividly. One had Ne Te Ined hi ia Coals, bie atic 
of the second symphony is tentative, that : cculd make a long list of wonderful touches | fore” Ptheasnrentle samdhy ae 
of.the third rollicking, the Minuet of the : | in this, great final+concert. The contra- Bae ® was Emanuel Moor’s suite . 
fourth symphony is an eccentric Scherzo, | | basses % the Andante-@pd Scherzo of the | three preludes for solo violin. The -frst 
but in this Scherzo of the fifth symphony, | Symphony; the Mites Work in the first, | two,of these weré ,of a finely rhapgodi- 
all the possibilities of the new form are | | part of “Mazeppa’’; the bone and pic- | ¢alflavor and played in. the vein: by Mr 
revealed. We believe that the bold passage | colo work, and the.trgmpet fanfares, in | Pochon. 


movement, was a defiance of the criticism | | work of the horn in the Will Kulenspiegel > bu&sy’s two pleces for the piano, . espe- 


of Von Weber, who had satirized the figure, are but a few of the excellences of cially the figst, reveal again the' fi e- | 
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FINAL PROGRAMME 
ENTIRELY ORCHESTRAL 


florid work of the contrabasses in the end | | & iene that Lar long oe ee cde | 5 sap | oF the. poet. aclaee 
of the fourth symphony. Our contrabasses || and we'’were giad to see € incessant. woul ave been interes caring 
, ; tributes to Dr. Mueck+and our noble or-; Spendiarow’s ballet played with a lar er 
* cooly this part of the work without | akan: , String choir than Mr Stier had at his. 
Thi . : er's Prelude to’the ‘‘Meistersingers” . disposa . : 
to Gay, From | The finale of this symphcny has seemed BLORnST 8 , to There were various new works. in) 
But Ran From Grave y to many as the true finale to the Heroic [38 the greatest Prélude ever achieved. It ‘chamber music played by.the Flonzaley, 
iy | brings the prelude almost into the ddmain  [cneisel and Zoeliner, quartets. With but | 
rather bizarre, and its variations are not of overture, both in its dimensions and pet, exnepten they showed more labor. 
‘Ne thi ; ' ' Nlendid pom i - ‘than inspiration. ie ae gh i 

By LOUIS C. ELSON | heroic, while this finale is certainly a shape Splen iia - was the omen Following is a list “of composition 
ik PROGRAMME |\flery and more warlike one. Here Dr. ance of the March in the Master-singer’s |: played during the season fot the first’ 
| Beethoven. Symphony No. 5, C minor. | Muck sounded a note of triumph that was Motive, sharp contrast im thé sudden en-| {ime ia Boston, hose th 
| Liszt. ‘‘Mazeppa,’’ Symphonie Poem, bine | most powerful. The work was applauded _jitrance of the Meistersinger motive in} three astertsks (***) wer x 
| Strauss. ‘Till Eulenspiegel,’’ Symphonie | 4, the echo. The symphonies of Beethoven diminution, and in its subsequent payody, | the Beet rae rich Ant at Ment 
| Poem. iain | may not be as long as some of the modern eloquent beauty in the touches of the! Bost@n Symphony Orchestra. , ee 
/ Wasner. ‘‘The Mastersingers,  F’retuce. ones, but they are somewhat broader and _|Prize-song, and it was altegether a tri- Aulin, Tor—Qoncerto A ‘minor, for im 


ee ——» 
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Lively to Severe | Symphony. The end of that symphony is 


i | Ondricek recital, March 10. 
Geeper. | umphant ending of a series of efforts which | aaah Ciusometen Deer dada for 11 


Although the last programme was entire- Liszt’s ‘Mazeppa” served to remind us. | jhas carried the orchestra through a very .  «{ruments, Lougy Club concert, Noy @ 
1 orchestral it was by no means without | that this composer’s symphonic poems were | |trying season. Let us recall that there Beach, Mrs H. H. A.—Valse Fant 
Se tn e+ Hor it ven from: grave to say, nearly equal. to Berlioz’s Symphonies in o 
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String Quartet, 
mvyerse, re erick 8. 


Buys, J.-Romantische Serenade, B0ell-/ yeaeachen, Christkindl¢in’s Wiegenlied, Bostin- 
Rec "Song of World’ aq. i iedel, recital by Paul Dr | Novipb 
ntures, concert by Choral Music Society, Ste- t 


phen. Townsend, conductor, Dec 9, 
ussy--Feullleg Mortes ane Berceuse He- 
corge Copeland, 


Deb 
golane Piano recital. by 


Ohor 


ownsend, conductor, 


ra |» lod, Oscar—Adagio and Scherso for - 
strumenis, harp and kettle drums, Prag as "4 
‘ Bi Sweeper re): | ‘ “i 
 Glagounoff—Music to ballet, ‘‘R - 
“hag P eave ca Mile Pavlowa Ra sap np 
4, Pa 
Grainger, ._Percy—Ceolenlal Song and Mock 
orris Dance for piano, recital 4, composer, 
: ceiaty Dien pherd s Hey and aplan Tune. from 
ef ry f ann j- 
poser at concert wit bs Bilp® Sindey Water 
~ Gr e Norwegian folksongs! In )Ol 
y liey, Cattle Gall. and costuncakaut for 
piano, pluyed by Mr Grainger at his recital 


paares 0, i | 
- Wubert, Jenn—Music to operetta, ‘'Weep!ng | 
‘beén heard. The first appearance at con- 


Pierrot and Laughing Plerrot,’’ Maggie Teyte 
hi Campbell AD George ee Mitchell, 
ordan Hall, Feb 2, benefif Woman's Municipal 


age. 

Juon, Patil—TIdylle,-Contemysterieusé and mnu- 
mete ue ture foe a sod plano, re- 
cite ry Hmanue!l an aK : 
Sora nal ita io. alova Ondrieek, 
| ose, Mriedrich—Prelude and > doub! ug 
i organ (chor “hia trumpets and pian Peay 

‘ ; ‘ » ‘ 

; Kodaly, Zoltan — uartet 
Knheisel Quartet, Noe , BF OD 

Korngoeld, Wrich—First and second movements 

- ult Co major pe vais Bnd, Dino: recital. by 
Z ‘. 

Hail Apel : nd Lee Pattison, Stelnert 

te. etta fer full orchestra, op, 5, B. S. O., 

L in Leo R.—May time, mixed ec ‘ 
éert:. by. Choral Music Soctety; Gis chee thowns 
end; conductor, Jordon Hall, Dec 9% — 

‘Malilor, Gistav—Songs of a Traveling four. 
Re man, B, 8. Oo, eb 5, Paul Draper; tenor, 
-Maquarre, A,—Au Olair de Laine, for violin, 
recital by Irma Seydel, Jordan Hull, March 4, 
) Marteau, Menri—Hight songs for voice and 
String quartet, recital Steinert Hall, May 65, 
‘Ma Pha. woeed-Baker, assisted by Messrs Koes- 
Seg A Anfield, Blumenau and Steinke, - 
 Mason,-'Danlel Gre ory — Piano quartet, A 
major, oR 7, Knelrel Quartet, Osalp Gabrilo- 
a “ee a 5 eal rep ‘ 
 Milhat arius—T'wo movements from - 
“tat concert by tho Flonzaley Quartet, Deon Hd 


ye . 
* 


~ Moor, Bmanuel—Suite: of three preivides ‘for. 


‘violin solo, op. 100, played by Alfred Pochan, 


r 
goncert of Flonzaley Quartet, March 41. . 


. Parker, Horatio—Oratorlo, ‘‘Morven and the 


(rail, Handel and Haydn Centenary, April | 


qises 


prutting, Robert Henry—Pastel for violln,. 


Miss Seydel’s recital, Jordan Hall, h i, 
eek Aantal hapsody, Nov 20, (B, * OQ. 
i Tone P for fill orchest 

nee r— one Poems for orc . 
128, March 26; B. 8 $7 teh is 


artz, Guy—Symphony No. 4, O major; B.. 


Pi 0, 


Sextet, D 4 


t, Seven 
 Straving 1 at . 
r by New York Philharmonic Society ‘nd 


by ton Symphony Orchestra, Dee 11. 
Bt be-Vapiations on an Original Theme, B. 8. 
PRL shee Karol—Four songs: An Kleine 


\ 


h Miss Gulp, Sunday after- 


| . ‘aper, Nov 25. 
Tommasini, V, — Quartet, BF major, | 
BE anh PH Beroph ‘i B mi Dis 
olbach, ymphony in B minor, op. 
Dec 25, B. 8. O. Quintet, odoe, clarinet, Rent 
bassoon, piano, op. 24, Longy Club, Jan 30. 


Trianon, operetta, Maggie Teyte and John 
Campbell, Feb 2, Jordan Hall. 

Wodell, Frederick W.—The American Flag, 
eantata for mixed ehorus and orchestra, con- 
cert by People’s Choral Union, Mr Wodell con- 


“ductor, Jan 17. 


-Wooters, A.—Adagio and Scherzando, op, 77, 
for four flutes, Longy Club, Jan 20. 

Chief among all the interpreters of 
music, ‘the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and its distinguished conductor have re- 
mained the crowning feature of the sea- 
gon; an. organization of incomparable 


eeuphony, plastic,- expressive, eloquent, 


and Dr Muck a eonductor combining to 


‘a yenarkable degree a genius for exact- 


ing rehearsal and emotional interpreta- 


ition, 


No new singers of the first fank have 


certs of the Symphony Orchestra by Mr 


‘Amato and Miss Hinkle disclosed some 
‘sad truths about the relative art of the 
usual singer of opera and of concert. 


Miss Braslau and Mme Delaunois should 


‘prove. useful members of the Metropoli- 


tan Opera Company. Mr Botta, obvi- 
eusly ill at ease on the concert platform, 
showed better than the usual qualities 


‘of the-Italian operatic tenor, Cantor 


Steinberg interested those conversant 
with the Hebraic ritual. Mr Draper un- 
fortunately accepted appearances with 
the orchestra in Mahler’s songs and par- 
ticularly so in the Liszt ‘“Maust,’’ for 
which he lacks adequate voice. As an 
interpreter of lieder with piano he com- 


‘manés respect and admiration. 


Of the new pianists, Mr Grainger 
gained instant ‘attention for his lucid 
technic and poetic feeling. Mr Friedberg 

things, as certain pieces 
in an incomparable man- 
ner. osition toward vocaliza- 
tion as he ft s curious, at times 
disquieting. ska interpreted 
Chopin witt 
Mr Gittleson, 


Perception, grace and true repose are as 
yet strangers to him. Serato was well 
spoken of. by those who heard him. Mr 
Malkin, the new” cellist at the first desk 


tof the Symphony Orchestra, proved 
himself a valued soloist. Mr Casals ac- 
complished beautiful and unprecedented 
things, to be associated with playing the 


| violin rather than the cello. 


Mr Mudgett’s series of Sunday after- 
noon concerts at Symphony Hal! again 
brought forward those among the chief 
singers, pianists, violinists to be obtained 
in this country. Mr Kreisler, sterling 
and triumphant artist that he is, filled 
the hall time after time, and each time 
his art remained a thing of noblebeauty. 

Mr Gabrilowitsch, not heard in Boston 
in several seasons, was an incomparable 


pipoist, as musician, interpreter, poet. 


he Boston’ Music School Settlement 
e€ 


conducted a series of concerts at 


Reston Theatre that presented excellent 
artists at a low price. A Sunday even- 
ing series of concerts at the Toy Theatre 
proved as short lived as had that at the 
Wilbur. The Tremont Temple concerts 


‘continued to flourish. 


The season of. opera under Mr Bevani’s 
management leaned heavily upon Miss 


effective tenors. ‘The n br ;| strengthen 
rp, . 
_’ Weckerlin, J. B.—The Milkmaid of the) 


fief sing- 
an unfor- A 
téllano and Mr c 


came, offered three wee th 
noe vVvTT 777 


Symphony Players 
Are Off for Frisco 


Sep ecco seine np tenes sean 
¢3 Fa ae aS mS ie 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES 
WRANGISCO EXPOSITION YESTBPRDAY. | 


From left to right are Mrs. Anton Witek, Concertmaster Anton Witek, Josef 
Malkin and Heinrich Warnke, ‘cellists of the orchestra and Sylvain 
Noack, second concertmaster. : 


« ; 7 
‘| In the private car with Dr. and rien i 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra | Muck were Messrs. “Ellis and Brennan, 


‘of 100 players, with Dr. Kar! Muck, | and John Sauerquell, librarian of the} 
| orchestra. In five cars ahead were 


conductor, Mrs. Muck, C. A, Els the players, nearly all of whom ear- 
and William H. Brennan of Sy@m-|\ req cameras with them to take photo- 
phony Hall, took the 2:05 train from] praphs at the exposition and of the far- | 
the. South station yesterday after- | famed. Western scenery. One of the | 
‘noon for San Francisco, where they pamost zealous of these was Mr. Witek, | 


wilf give 13 concerts at the Pan-j the concertmaster of the or estra, 
A FE aR .who began his photographic-~ a: ivities 
American Exposition. | by. dodging about with several news-" 

: |! paper men who were actively engaged 


_ 


in “snapping” Déctor Muck, oh 
RELATIVES AT STATION wives “etd other members of the | 


s 
——~_ —— 





- Shot the “players: ‘were: standing: Bun se ame 
ong Tow py the side of the train, , value. Reger’s ‘‘four tone-poeéms ——, 
ing husbands, brottiers and fathers le ig hail None Kio here Dr. | Boecklin” were irritatingly facile and |. 
: | | Muck ‘was, whether he would be pressed heavy-footed in Reger’s manner. The | 
into military service, where Mr. Ellis ‘‘five orchestral pieces” of Schonberg 
was, or how many members of an. or- have yet to be conclusively or even 
chestra which numbers in its ranks 14 complacently appraised by a SBoston 
nationalities could be assembled when reviewer. To this reviewer the music 
five of these nations were at each was painful. It is impossible for him 
others’ throats. With the greatest en- to believe in it. The ‘Variations of 
ergy and despatch Mr. Ellis and Dr. an Original Theme,’ by Gustave 
Muck collected the players in Germany Strube, were ranked in these columns 
and other countries and secured the as among the best work that Mr. 
necessary Papers for their release. Dr, Strube had produced of late years. 
Muck himself was loth to come to Bos- D’Indy’s fantasy, for oboe and orches- 
ton. With a restraint unfortunately tra on French folk-tunes, played at the 
not practised by all of his country- concerts of March 12 and 13, with 
men, he has kept his mouth closed in|Georges Longy as the oboist, did not 
regard to national issues, but he has |make a deep impression. Neither did 
nevertheless felt keenly the issues at|the complicated prelude and double 
stake, and it was only when he was /|fugue for organ and brass instruments, 
bluntly informed that if he failed to;by Klose, which Mr. Marshall and 
return to America to conduct in Bos-|members of the wind choir of the or- 
ton the Boston Orchestra would be dis- |chestra played on the 8d of April. 
polved, that Dr. Muck finally consented’ Works performed for the first time 


o come. The welfare, not only of one at the Symphony concerts, but not for 
: . na oréates?® arene ——~ wa the first time in Boston, were better 
| of the greatest orchestras in the world, (, the average. Ravel’s ‘Spanish 

| 

| 

| 

} 


The. San Francisco trip will take the 
Place, this summer, of the usual re- 
turn to Hurope, which is the annual 
holiday of the majority of the players | 
in the orchestra, many of whom rée- | 
joice in the prospect, at last, of seeing 
America, | 

The orchestra will travel to San Fran-. 
cisco practically without stop, save for. 
three hours which will be spent in 
Chicago. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


DR. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


. Saturday Eve., May 8, 
| at 8 o’clock 
ADMIT ONE 
C. A. ELLIS, Manager 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


DR. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


| : Saturday Eve., May 8, 
| at 8 o’clock 
| } ADMIT ONE. 
, (CC. A. ELLIS, Manager : = 
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Boston Sym hon Season. oversubscribed the last two winters, was full of good things that other com- a e | 
) Pp y | : . minor for organ, at the concertS OF | 
a ae before the season opened, and the gen-_| \}i posers had said before this boy prodigy ec. 2 and 26. Mme. Julia Culp sang, 


he wl ws eral public was gradually working down | itl appeared. At the same time, there was at the concerti of Seb. 1s amev—e tha! || 
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ah of a hundred families supported by Rhapsody” crackles with color, and 
t e pay roll of the orchestra was im- the dazzling brilllancy of certain pages 
perilled. Dr. Muck returned. He had oiernates strangely with the macabre 
been working in the war office at Ber- 244 shadowy quality of others. A | 
lin. He addressed himself with more unique talent is Ravel’s. The “Feuer- | 


Auoojeg puoves 


ere ey SUG SUROSRTBIION SHEN Ever he ‘werk’ of Igor Strawinsky is an tarly 
fore to his work with the orchestra. | wor~, not very valuable in spite of its 

| 2 “ gapesy vi er neesgi ast gee! ang “technical display. Perhaps next season 
ormances have not been so brillian ) | 

| interesting for seasons, and that thef V° shall hear at gibi osctaay! nei: 

||| programmes were the best and _ the the Boston Opera House e m 

i “The Bird of Fire,’ by the same com- 
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|b sete cea eel ag atte: TEE eee poser. Oscar Fried’s Eatery om 
| This. despite the fact that the novel- Scherzo,’ for wind instrumen “ tad 
| t ties were few, and still fewer made] harps and wap se tha’ ated ve 
|ilany decided impression. Korngold’s |} Ore commonp led te exe 

; |\| “Sinfonietta,” or ‘in other words, aj| the composer's life had leo ua. 
- | “little s h ny.” nearly an hour long pect. Mr. Marshall interpreted a great 
i Me fee piste, : ©*l| composition; Franck’s chorale in A 


Fost | 
The ‘musical season of ich toward the better seats. Also the public ia youthful buoyancy and spirit in the “Tament of Ariana,’ from Montever-| | 


“Came practically to an end with/the Was learning to find the Boston Opera 


ji) writing, which, at times, compensated ch) | 
Symphony concerts of Friday afternoon, House, which is one of the least ac- ? di’s opera of that name, music which | 


'!i for the heaviness and bombast that | 
a} 3 udience to tears in| | 
and yestenday evening, has been one of Cessible theatres of the city. ||| afflicts the German school of today. rim a stag audience in 1918 wat | 
ne, Pas Of two minor opera companies In the meantime, the three weeks’ i}! Nothing is more destructive than early | ihe avel outlines and its dramatio | 
which gave performances, one came to Visit of the Metropolitan company next |} Success, If Korngold. succeeds In “apg Pa - 7 


grief and the other departed without, 8eason will doubtless afford a series”“of ' ii living his early triumphs and produc | These were the novelties. The glory 


Sn =? ok ee Sea 


profit. The Boston Opera Com productions f 7 : j 

dansivan waApany | of the greatest interest, sifting even good music—not music that is) her in the qual- 

seems to be on the verge of diss6lutton. and stimulate the desire for more local | — ''! epoch-making—he will be doing well. | te prs prereset. Biss and the atiie 

dea experiments of five seasons at.the | Opera of an artistic quality. The Chi- Ropartz’s symphony, which showed of. the repertoire as a whole. The per- 
oston Opera House have suddenly| ©2880 Company has definitely decided very plainly the influence of Franck leormances of Liszt’s ‘Faust’ sym- 
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come to an end. Thé deficits have been 
very heavy, much-too heavy for one 
man to bear, and no individual or in- 
dividuals ‘seem to have come to the 
front to help Mr. Jordan bear the bur- 


during the week past not to visit Bos- 
ton next season. This decision is due 
to the fact that the Metropolitan com- 
pany will make a prolonged visit, and 
that the Boston Opera House will be 


den. There will be. no Boston opera leased ‘to the Shuberts till April. a 
mext year, nor, perhaps, for years to/ 1916, if the lease is signed, and it will 
come. But it is improbable that. the | be impossible for any other opera com- 
last of permanent local opera has been| Pany than the Metropolitan to obtain 


seen, For a season or two the city 
may go without it, but five seasons 
have ingrained the habit of opera more: 
than is, perhaps, generally realized. 
The great pity of the sudden cessation | 


‘at the Opera House is that the cheaper 
geats were hecoming more and more 


ular, The cheapest seats were 


the privilege of performing there. 

In view of all these things, the cour- 
age and the initiative of Major Higgin- 
son, Mr. Ellis and Dr. Muck in carry- 
ing through the performances of 24 con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony  Orches- 
tra appears the more remarkable and 
commendable. 

Last August, following the outbreak 
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and d’Indy, proved a respectable work, . mvphony of Si- 
1 vs quart 1 byte ie Me ope Dene Doitus, anid the ‘MacDowell Indian suite, 
ical’”’ sed so 

hoop pees Sactivde® that hint were historical achievements. The ne 
composers seemed to have gotten the formance of idest s a gic ng het pH 
idea that anyone could take a “gen-| most celebrated of apa con anne 
erative’ theme and make a living sym- the fame Of te wor sia its in- 
\{phony out of it. It was effectively ° before el ape ae aa that the 
proven that a théme, however skilfully ariel’ nad access to the last vers 
dissected and put together again, can- Conductor ~ h completed. by 
not by this means be turned into a ‘sion of this ae oan os e more 
‘| symphony—any more than a bone can Liszt in his later cays’ @ Sathada th 
clothe itself with living flesh, -;condensed and proportionate That 
“The B minor symphony of Volbach, score which is pubiitned, Beco ee ot 
something towar , : 

of a festive character, was appropriate ‘ery much, The wonder was in the in- 


‘for a Christmas programme, but gther- | Shy | 
wise conventional and without lasting {terpretation. Dr. Muck would probably: 
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‘have accomplished as much of an effect 
with the earlier version. At last the 
‘work stood out in all its prophetic 
| grandeur. 
As for the performance of Sibelius’ 
symphony, it is impossible.to think of 
many conductors who ‘would RAave 
understood its mood, and who would 
also have been capable of impressing 
that mood on the players in the man- 
ner of Dr. Muck. We do not like to 
think of another’s reading of this 
Strange and powerful work. Nor is 
such a reading to come merely under 
the head of a ‘virtuoso performance,”’ 
as the critics like to put it in these 
days. There is nothing in the fourth 
symphony of Sibelius to tempt the 
virtuoso or to afford an orchestra an 
oportunity to display its technical |. 
achievements in a dashing manner. The 
fourth symphony is one of the most 
difficult scores to interpret, partly be- 
cause of the extreme economy and 
fineness of the instrumentation, but 
especially because of its very subjec- 
tive character. 
To wield a baton in such a way that 
you think aloud with Jean Sibelius is 
something. At the second performance 
of MacDowell’s Suite, on the 24th of 
April, the composer’s widow listened, 
almost in tears, to what was at last a 
real performance of the most beautiful 
and poetic music which has yet come 
from America. In the days of Wil- Conductor of the Boston Symphony 
helm Gericke they did not admit Mac- chestra. 
Dowell tothe Symphony rehearsals of 
his work, and with all the good will 
in the world, it is difficult to imagine 
Mr. Emil Paur giving such a per- performances, among those of Pablo 
formance of the music as Dr. Muck’s. Casals, the cellist; Ossip |Gabrilo- 


This performance was one to treasure |] Witsch, the pianist; Fritz Kreisler, 
in the memory among the great music- violinist; Anton Witek, Sylvain Noack, 


al experiences of the past 10 years. Yet || @™lle Ferir and Georges Longy of the 


these are only three of many remark- || orchestra. The season was an addi- 


able accomplishments by this conductor || tional testimony to the greatness of 
during the season past. As, for in-||t@ orchestra and the conductor, Last 


stance, the beautiful f ‘Sunday the Post quoted the comment 
Debussy’s “L’ Apres anh ata Ww? of Mr. William J. Henderson of the 
interpreted by Dr. Muck for the first New York Sun, who emphatically in- 
time anywhere on the 23d of last April. | d°rsed the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Hnesco’s curious and delightful suite,| 25 ‘the best orchestra in the world. 

Op. 9, was worthily revived. There Recognition from such a source is as 
were the splendid performances of} Welcome as it is sincere and authori- 
Chabrier’s “Espana” and the preludeto| tative. Bostonians may be pardoned 
the first act of “Gwendoline.” Ameri-! / they pride themselves upon this or- 
can composers were represented by the chestra, which has been selected from 
compositions of Messrs. Strube, Chad- t#© orchestras in the United States to 
wick, Converse, in addition to Mac- play at the San Francisco ‘Exposition, 
Dowell, who greatly objected to being at a sum for its services which will go 
dubbed an “American” composer. He| f° toward reducing the unusually 
wanted his music to be taken ‘as music,| heavy deficit which Mr. Higginson 
not as “American” music. Mr. Chad-| faces this spring, a deficit unavoidable 
wick’s. symphonic sketches are among} because ‘of the war, and bravely and 
his most vital productions, and~ Mr. ‘generously shouldered by the aptron 
Converse’s “Ormazd” led @ne to regret ||0f music to whom every citizen of Bos- 
that Mr. Converse has so long refrained |! ton owes an unpayable debt. 


from symphonic composition. 
There were a number of great solo 
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Famous Boston Organization Will Give 13 
At the Exposition This 1 


MEMBERS OF BOSTON 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ON 


7 


WAY TO SAN 


fonth. 


FRANCISCO. 


Left to Right—Mrs Anton Witek, Anton Witek, 1st concert master; Heinrich Warnke, ’cellist; J. Mal- 


kin; Sylvain Noack, 2d concert master. 


i Aboard. a OF fon a oh aR of 
Pam sleepers, a dining car*’and two bag- 
gage cars, the Boston Symphony. Or- 


pehestra left the South Station shortly 


Pie.) 
al 
¥ ue J 


ter 2 yesterday afternoon bound for 
ai Francisco... There was a big gath- 
' ing of musical people at the station 


| Z 


/ and Mrs Muck, C. A. Bilis, W. 


Insert, Dr Carl Muck, leader. 


to wave farewell to the famous neat 
zation. 


In one of the private cars were .Dr 
H. Bren- 
nan and Jobn 'Sauerquell, ‘the librarian 
of the orchestra. 
will not return with the others the last | 
ot the month, but will remain in the 
West on a sight-seeing tour. 


Dr and Mrs Muck | = usic and the place for its performance 


‘ 
: 


‘The train is due in Chicago at 3 today ' 
ahd in San Francisco on Thursday. The 
ofchestra will give 13 concerts at the, 

anama-Pacific _Exposition, beginning” 
May 14 and closing May 26. The last 

cyncert will be devoted to Wagnerian 


has not yet been settled. The. other 
dozen concerts are in a subscription 
ard will be given in Festival Hall. 


Concerts 


NNOUNCEMENT 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} : : 


on Symphony Orchestra has been 
the foremost musical organization 
intry to give a series of concerts in 
val Hall of the Panama- Pacific 
yal Exposition at San Francisco. 
Karl Muck, its conductor, and its 
sonnel it will leave Boston, Sunday, 
going direct to San Francisco. 
‘+ is due to reach Boston, Monday, 


For this reason, the season of 


dinanily would open, Monday, May 
be correspondingly curtailed. The 
POPS will run from 


UNE 1 to JULY 3 


INCLUSIVE 


Ee 





tne! ‘pekioi ' cayabuoey : Spelt ra 


“mans, Austrians, French, Belgiaris, | 


left for San Franeisco in a blaze 
glory. The final concert of a rema 


Due praise was awarded tthe e | 


conductor and the players "py tlie | 


‘erities. The audience was enthusia's- 

tic. A striking feature of the seasipn 

has escaped notice. 
The orGhestra is composed of Ger- 


fe Dutch, Russians, Italians, Bohemians, 


/ | Kinglish, Americans. Many of the; 
iw@ players have relatives and friends in 


Jactual warfare. Some have had 
“cause to mourn. Musicians are pro- 


verbially nervous and excitable, if not 


" {so irritable as the traditional poet. 
af] Yet during this trying season, under a 
|} eonductor whose sympathies are 
f4known- to every one as naturally 
-/frankly pro-German, there has been 


83 4¢)the utmost harmony in rehearsal and 


‘ a in private intercourse, If there ways 
7) tsousston it was amicable, The mén 


‘ - 1914-15 will long be conspicuous in 
. athe annals of the orchestra, The ex- 


| I forbearance, may well yd a Lednens to, 


: es ‘men in other and less nerve-rasping | 
See walks of life. 


Nor should a feature of this last | 


. 4 concert pass unnoticed. The atrocicus | 
a Ss sinking of the Lusitania was in the | 


mind of every hearer on Saturday, 


Bis a night. Every one knew that the cn. 
sc ||ductor and the majority of the or- 


! Sas 2 Seem meet RO as 


a : chestra are Germans. The progrim 


was made up of compositions by Gr- 
mans, for Liszt, though a Hungarun 


ay by birth, is ranked among German } 


composers. Yet the “demonstratiot 
' of approval were  unprecedents 


MEMBERS OF BOSTON SY || Conductor and orchestra were a 


ate Left to Right—Mrs Anton Witek, 
kin; Sylvain Noack, 2d concert master. 


joeere a Tide ain, hm pomssting of | to 


ve sleepers, a dining car” 
‘Bage Cars, the Boston Symphony Or- 


‘chestra left the South Station shortly 


after 2 yesterday afternoon bound for 
Acca haa Francisco. There was a big gath- 
‘ ing of musical people at the station 


and two bag- | Ziti 


in 
and 
nen 


plauded to the skies. For the aud 
ence realized that in art there echotl® 


be no prejudice of nationality. Tn et 
‘the behavior of the audience was ‘¢P- 


the platform. 

of a similar scene under the sal 
conditions in any Buropean city ~ 
these. evil days. 


ng 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra has been 
selected as the foremost musical organization 
of this country to give a series of concerts in 
the Festival Hall of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition at San Francisco. 
With Dr. Karl Muck, its conductor, and its 
entire personnel it will leave Boston, Sunday, 
May 9, going direct to San Francisco. 
Returning, it is due to reach Boston, Monday, 
May 31. 


For this reason, the season of 


which ordinarily would open, Monday, May 
10, will be correspondingly curtailed. The 
season of POPS will run from 


JUNE 1 to JULY 3 


INCLUSIVE 





SYMPHONY HALL 


1915-1916 
THIRTY-FIFTH SEASON 


Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


nal 


Twenty-four Public Rehearsals on Friday Afternoons, 
at 2.30, beginning October 15. 


Twenty-four Concerts on Saturday Evenings, at 8.00, 
beginning October 16. 


AUCTION SALES OF SEASON TICKETS 


The $18 Seats for the Public Rehearsals will be sold in Symphony } 


Hall, Monday, SEPTEMBER 27, at 10 a.m. — 


The $10 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold Tuesday, SEPTEM-— 
BER 28, at 10 a.m. 


The $18 Seats for the Concerts will be sold Thursday, SEPTEM- 
BER 30, at 10 a.m. 


The $10 Seats for the Concerts will be sold Friday, OCTOBER I, 


at 10 a.m. 


ORDERS FOR TICKETS NOW RECEIVED 


1474 


SEASON OF 
1915-1916 


| Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


Among the artists engaged to appear as soloists at the 
Boston concerts are 


Miss Geraldine Farrar 
Madame Melba 
Mr. Fritz Kreisler 
Mr. Paderewski 


- Other distinguished musicians will be announced in the fall 
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pDnony Urecnestra 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


Among the artists engaged to appear as soloists at the 
Boston concerts are 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 
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wenty-four Public Rehearsals on Friday Afternoons, WW, LIZ UN Croll! 

at 2.30, beginning October 15. Mr. Pa dey 
Twenty-four Concerts on Saturday Evenings, at 8.00, errr ge 

beginning October 16. 


Other distinguished musicians will be announced in the fall 


AUCTION SALES OF SEASON TICKETS 


The $18 Seats for the Public Rehearsals will be sold in Symphony 
Hall, Monday, SEPTEMBER 27, at 10 a.m. 


The $10 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold Tuesday, SEPTEM- 
BER 28, at 10 a.m. 


The $18 Seats for the Concerts will be sold Thursday, SEPTEM- 
BER 30, at 10 a.m. 


The $10 Seats for the Concerts will be sold Friday, OCTOBER I, 


at 10 a.m. 


ORDERS FOR TICKETS NOW RECEIVED 
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SANDERS THEATRE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
1915-1916 


THIRTY-FIFTH SEASON 


Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor Cro LI ea * Tre KN 
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EIGHT CONCERTS 


THURSDAY EVENINGS AT 8.00 


October 21 November 11 December 9 
January 13 February 3 
February 24 March 23 April 27 
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